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Float free and low 

Britain could now have an 
e!Conomic miracle if it accom¬ 
panied the floating of sterling 
by the abolition o-f exchange 
controls, a sensible statutory 
incomes policy and a delibe¬ 
rate intention to keep the 
exchange rate low. But that 
doesn’t seem to be what the 
Government intends, page 13. 

How the decision to float 
was reached in a dangerously 
weakening economy, page 87. 
Ap analysis of British indus¬ 
try’s prospects, sector by 
sector, especially if sterling 
docs float dowr> to a realistic 
level before Britain’s entry, in 
six months’ time, to Europe, 
pages 9G to 102. 

Which other rates may 
move and which foreign mar¬ 
kets may become most profit¬ 
able, page 89. Europe main¬ 
tained its political cohesion 
pretty well through it all, page 
15. The other nine have infla¬ 
tion, too, but ithey’re usually 
better on productivity, page 

84. 

How stock markets lost their 
first enthusiasm, page 104. 


Lookj no hands 

One of Britain’s most depres¬ 
sed industries, machine tools, 
seems to have turned the 
comer. How it happened, how 
much it owes to new ways 
of cutting and shaping metal, 
a special report, pages 55 to 
77 - 


Gontenli 


Those Other gunmen 

As the IRA calls a truce, so 
Ulster’s militant Protestants 
threaten action this weekend, 
page 21. Other guerrillas who 
have captured the world’s 
attention in other countries 
may admire the IRA, but 
things have not been going 
well for them in their own 
particular target areas lately, 
page 17. 


Keeping quiet 


Mr Maudling must now decide 
whether the basic right not to 
answer questions in police 
stations or courts should be 
abolished. But is that the right 
way for justice to be done ?, 
page 16. 


Jfow Miami 

Senator McGovern is work¬ 
ing on his platform, page 43, 
believing that he has nearly 
got his winning coalition 
together, page 47—although 
there's a little trouble in New 
York, iMge 49. 
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Lillcrs 


Floating pound 

StR —May wc venture to suggest that the 
raising of the Bank rate on Thursday, 
June 22nd, should be seen as a deliberate 
attempt by the Government to maintain 
the fixed parity of the pound until after 
your newspaper had gone to bed Yours 
faithfully, James Pitt 

Peter Mackenzie Smith 
fVootton by H^oodstock, Oxon. 


Rebels on the rack 

Sir —Your article “ Rebels on the rack ” 
(June 24th) discusses the problem of the 
rejected MP without even a glance at 
its root cause—our vicious and primitive 
electoral process, which every political 
journalist accepts as the law of the Medes 
and Persians Even with single-member 
constituencies the transferable vote System 
would allow Mr Taveme or Mr Bell to 
appeal to the whole body of Labour or 
lory voters, over the heads of the 
activists, without any risk of “ splitting 
the vote between himself and the new 
candidate adopted by his local asso¬ 
ciation. 

Such a reform ought to appeal to 
advocates of participation like Mr 
^thony Wedgwood Benn. Yet an effort 
to accomplish it by a bill under the ten- 
minute rule was heavily defeated in June, 
1964, rejection of the bill being moved 
by Mr Benn himself.—^Yours faithfully, 
Bradshaw, Lancs, M. B. Daniels 


Enoch Powell 

Sir—A ll the evidence is against your state¬ 
ment that “the British have got rather 
bored with ” Enoch Powell's calls to 
British loyalty (June lytlh). Mr Powell is 
the only politician admired by vast 
numbers from all parties : what is true is 
that the media are to a large degree givinp 
him the silent treatment, probably because 
of his common market stand. 

Nor IS Mr Powell disloyal to the Con¬ 
servative party. Even though Mr Heath 
said a year ago that the common market 
would achieve “what Napoleon and Hitler 
failed to achieve,** the Tory party is not 
yet officially a nco-nazi party preaching 
that “ the fiihrer thinks for all.** Criticism 
of the leadership is still allowed, and as 
Conservatism means first and foremost 
loyalty to Queen and country, Mr Heath, 
by abandoning this precept, can no longer 
be regarded as a Conservative leader.— 
Yours faithfully, G. J. A. Stern 

London, NS 


Ways to freeze 

StR—A wage freeze is, in practice, an 
inequitable operation b^ause only those 
groups coming up to a negotiating situa¬ 
tion at the time are affected* A six months* 
freeze, therefore, affects about half the 
negotiating groups. It also has a messy 
impact on scales for white collar worken. 

Because a freeze simply delays the con¬ 
clusion of certain negotiations but not all 
negotiations, it creates an imbalance 
between different sectors. It is, therefore, 
almost bound to be followed by a subse¬ 
quent surge to correct the imbalance on 
grounds of “what seems fair.’* 

A freeze not only fias to be policed 
during its operation, but must be followed 
by a policy with controls to stop this 
subsequent wave. 

The possibility of a freeze creates 
additional pressures for higher pay settle¬ 
ments in expectation and thus accentuates 
the wave. 

Since a freeze is about timing pay 
increases and not about amounts of pay 
that follow, it would be far better to 
decree that the interval between all pay 
settlements should be lengthened by a 
chosen number of months. This could be 
a shorter period than would have been 
necessary for a freeze. There need be no 
intervention in negotiations, except on this 
count, and the practice would be applied 
to salary reviews and salary scales as well 
as to manual workers. 

Such an arrangement would have to be 
policed, but the mechanism to do so could 
be quite simple and, as the objective 
is quite clear, all special cases could be 
equitably treated. The impact of such an 
arrangement would seem to be fair, it 
would not generate a wave effect. It 
would be spread over at least a year and 
there would be no bunching of negotiations 
as seems to happen after every freeze — 
Yours faithfully, David Layton 

London, Wi 


Housing 

Sir— You say (June 17th) that for the 
Government to “ insist on this kind of 
handout to better-off council tenants ** (by 
giving sitting tenants who opt to buy a 
20 per cent discount) begs the question as 
to whether cheap sales are not just as 
doctrinaire as a total ban on sales. 

A private tenant can always take 
advantage of his position to buy at a 
price substantially Mow market value. A 
council tenant of long-standing should 
have the same advantage. Helping better- 
off council tenants to buy the house they 
have lived in for years not only puts them 
on the ladder of home ownership, therel^ 
enlarging and strengthening the market, it 
relieves local authorities of financial 
responsibility for that house, thus releas¬ 
ing much-needed funds to deal with those 
groups with first priority in social tenns 
for whom you express concern.—Yours 
faithfully, Norman Smith 

London, Wi 


France is as France does 

Sir— However much the French people 
have charmed the author of “ Adieu, 
m^fiance ? “ (June lyth)^ it would seem too 
soon to accept chat the attitudes of France 
have changed. 

In the same issue you report how the 
French have won the Le Mans road race 
by changing the rules. Lately they have 
also ; 

a. Entered a yacht in the single-handed 
Atlantic race so large that any sensible 
rules would have excluded it. 

b. Made an oil deal with Iraq in terms 
which suggest they arc ditching their 
partners and playing dubious Arab politics. 

c. Announced the early explosion of 
an atomic bomb in the Pacific in the teeth 
of general progress towards nuclear dis¬ 
armament. 

d. Used threats and sulks to try to get 
the common market secretariat stationed 
in Paris. 

No, Sir. Let us continue to judge the 
French on performance and not on charm, 
which is just another weapon in the battle 
for “ France hist and to hell with the 
rest.*'—Yours faitnfully, John Harding 
Northwich, Cheshire 


California primary 

Sir — ^A part of your correspondent’s 
report (June 3rd) on the California 
Republican primary is downright absurd 
He maintains that Representative John 
Ashbrook “ expresses the frustrations of 
reactionary Republicans over an unwin- 
nable war, high taxes, high costs of public 
assistance and busing of children. . . .** 
Well, sir, what's so reactionary about win¬ 
ning a war for your nation, wishing to 
balance her budget and reduce taxes, 
eliminate welfare wastes and give your 
children a decent education .* After all, 
Mr Nixon and the Republican party had 
basically pledged, in the party’s platform 
of 1968, to do all these things. But they 
made a 180 degree turn and lencgcd 
Now those of their supporters who do 
not look kindly upon these political acro¬ 
batics are called “ frustrated 
reactionaries ! ’’ Mercy, please.—^Yours 

faithfully, Mike Djordjevigh 

San Rajael, California 


Tobacco industry 

StR—If the ministry concerned is really 
serious about the danger of tobacco to 
the health of the community then the 
profits of the tobacco industry (June 3rd) 
must be a source of alarm. The Govern¬ 
ment might well consider: 

(1) Applying a quota to the import of 
tobacco for consumption in this country 
and reducing the quota by, say, 3 per 
cent each year for 10 years. 

(2) Refusing permission to export any 
tobacco—is it honest to sell the stuff 
abroad when we consider it harmful ? 
One opium war is enough for the reputa¬ 
tion or any country* 

(3) Raising the minimum smoking age and 
prosecuting severely any person eonceriMKl 
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Our Clients a highly succosstui City Merchant Bank are establishing an 
international operation in conjunr tion with turopean a^sc c lates 
They seek a Managing Director to based in 1 ondon or in 

Switzerland He must have entrepreneurial flair and be capable of 
starting this up on his own with substantial bar king both in expertise 
and finance 

He could hrivt a bn kqround in merchant banking with skills n 
industrial investment or in industry with strong financ lal ex|H rience 
Nationality is not important piovided he has fluent English French 
and/or Gr rman ideally all three 

He may well start by finding spec raJ acquisition situations where 
financial participation and management reorganisation will improve 
profitabili y 

Remuneration and equity participation will be flexible, and 
no obetacle for the right men. who will certainly evaluate hie 
preaent worth at upwarda of £12.600 

Apply in strict confideni 0 to CHARLfcS MARTIN ASSOCIATI S 
LIMITCO ?1 f ollogo Hill London b C 4 giving precise summary of 
(ateor including responsibilities hold and salaries commanded 

CHARLES MAmiN 


ASSOCIATES UNITED 


TIm UnHwl Nations Dovdopmont Plo|famM 
is soaimg a qnaBfiod candabta 
to fa the post of 

Investment Finance 
Officer 

in the Investment Follow Up Division of the 
Bureau for Programme Policy and Co-ordination 
at Headquarters, New York. 

Desirable qualifications should include a 
developmg banking background with broad 
experience in project appraisal, lending operations 
and mvestment monitormg and the candidate 
should hold a University degree at the graduate 
level in economics, banking, business administra¬ 
tion or law. Initial appointment will be for a period 
of two years with salary (depending on age, experi¬ 
ence! academic and professional qualifications) in 
the range of U.S. $13,600 to U.S. $18,000 net per 
annum, plus post adjustment, family benefits, 
pension and insurance sidiemes. 

Please send confidential reply before 15 July 
1972 to Chief, Personnel Division, United Nations 
Development Programme, 866 United Nations 
Plaas, New York, N.Y. 10017, in envelope marked 
Investment Finance Officer Post" 
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• ONE of the largest London 
stockbrokers is expanding its 
European Department. 

• THE role will be to appraise 
Western European shares and to 
advise UK institutional cbents on 
mvestment opportunities. Frequemt 
travel to Europe will be necessary. 

• WIDE knowledge of European 
markets and fluency in English and 
German or French are essential. 

A University or business graduate 
conversant with European accounting 
practices is strongly preferred. 

• INITIAL remuneration up to ^9,000. 

• THERE IS also an opportumty in a 
supporting role for a man of less 
experience. 

Write m complete confidence 
to G. W. Elms as adviser to the firm. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

UMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6 DJ 
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in the sale or gift of tobacco to the young. 
(4} Abolishing all slot machines for the 
s^e of tobacco. 

There arc, of course, dangers in tobacco 
smuuling and the emigration of heavy 
smoaers who contribute so much to the 
taxes, but a poison is to be condemned 
whether it works by fast or slow degrees. 
English farmers w^ tho^ht of growing 
tobacco could be dealt with by the army, 
aa in the seventeenth century.—Yours 
faithfully, Eug £. Rna 

Epsom, Surrey 

Ecodoom 

Sia—^The work of Professor Jay Forrester 
has been so persistently misrepresented by 
people such as Professors Koenigsberg and 
Be^erman that one becomes convinced 
that they have not troubled to read his 
books before attacking what they think he 
wrote. It is they, not Forrester, who take 
computer output as literal quantitative 
values, in order that they may deciy the 
basic proposition. In **Uiban Dynamics,*’ 
Forrester makes the q>ecific point that the 
figures obtained are not to be taken as 
accurate but are merely indicative of 
trends resulting from the positive-feedback 
loops which describe so many production 
and utilisation situations in life. 

In all Forrester’s books he reiterates 
that this model-making technique is a 
valuable method of dealing with infor¬ 
mation too voluminous and interactions 
too complex to be appreciated mentally. 
In Qhapter 7 of ’’World Dynamics’* he 
writes : “ The theory of world structure 
as described in Chapten 2 ft 3 may seem 
ovenimplified. On the other hand, the 
model presented here is probably more 
complete and explicit than the mental 
models now being used as a basis for 
world and national planning. . . . This 
concern about the deficiencies in our 
mental models is not a matter to be taken 
Kg^tly. ... if we follow intuition that 
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trends of the past will continue into 
deepening difficulty.” Also in Chapter 6 i 
” All systems seem to have sensitive 
influence points throui^ which the 
behaviour of the system can be improved. 
M pointed out earlier, however, these 
influence points are usually not in the 
locations where most people expect them 
to be. Furthermore, when a sensitive 
influence is identified, the chances are 
that a person guided only by intuition and 
judgment will alter the control variable 
in the wrong direction.” 

Forrester does not predict ecodoom with 
the assurance his detmeton have about the 
coming of their technological Messiah. 
His message is simply t&t we cannot 
continue uncontrollecl exponentid growth 
indefinitely, that the customary time-span 
of political and economic jud^^ent is too 
short and that the correct solutions to 
the complex probl^ we face are likely 
to be contra-mtuitive. Rather unsuccess¬ 
fully, I put these ix>ints to the 1971 
Conference on Civil Engineering Problems 
Overseas (which had a theme of planning 
development!) and I fear that even these 
simple propositions do not seem to be 
comprehended by the “ morc-is-better ” 
school and one wonders if they can ever 
join in the process which Forrester called 
for, again in Chapter 6 : ” As the next 
step, we can hope that the dynamics of 
growth and equilibrium will be investi¬ 
gated by more people and that die proposi- 
dons presented here will be confiimcd or 
altered until a consensus begins to form.” 
I cannot see what need Professor 
Koenigsberg has for a book on ’’Galacdc 
Dynamics(Letters, June 17th) to find a 

reliable working example ” unless his 
teaching is based on a salvadon by Star 
Trek.—^oufs faithfully, K. J. Phanonell 
South Croydon, Surrsy 

Sm—&th Mr D. A. Colenun and Mrs 
Rosamund McDougall jnresent useful 
analyses of factors contributing to popula- 
don problems, but neither goes on to 
suggest future courses of acdon (Letters, 
June 17th). 

There would seem to be three possi- 
bilides open to us. 

First, we could adopt a policy of 
kisser-faire and wait for the various con¬ 
straints of overcrowding to act as a 
natural brake on popuktion increase. For 
couples wanting to buy a home of their 
own, housing dJfficuldes already act as 
an important disincendvc to enlarging the 
family. Unhappily, for couples on ffie 
waiting list for council accommodadon 
exactly the reverse situadon exists because 
the more children they have the better 
their chances of getting accommodation. 
Other, larger issues do not yet make the 
same sharp impact upon individuals; and 
it would be naive to assume that natural 
restraints will produce a sustained trend 
towards population stabilisation until 
many of the amenides we take for 
granted today have disappeared for ever. 

Secondly, we could discourage large 
families by cutting back on fami^ allow¬ 


ances and other benefits. This would seem 
a harsh policy fraught with sodal 
problems, but it is widdy canvassed and 
could be effective. 

Thirdly, we can continue to improve 
birth control technology and improve 
career structures for women, particularly 
woinen of average and bdow average 
ability, so that attractive alternatives to 
motherhood become more generally avail¬ 
able. There is still vast scope in both these 
fields. But the benefits obtained from new 
facilities must depend upon the extent to 
which future generations are educated to 
use them and to understand the imi^r- 
tance of responsible sexual relationships, 
both for the immediate family and for 
the community at krge. 

To date, efforts to prevent unwanted 
births and curb inconvenient population 
growth have not always produced the 
^pected or the desired result. But that 
js no reason to assume that popuktion 
problems cannot be tackled with more 
expertise and success in the future, and. 
still less to assume that if we ignore these" 
problems for long enough they will 
politely disappear.—^Vours faithfully, 

D. P. Christine Bbazley 
London, Wi Birth Control Campaign 

SxR —You fail to mention (May 27th) the 
most compelling of all reasons to avoid 
having children: the little bastards are a 
nuisance and life without them—at least 
during the first 20 years—^is a damn sight 
more pleasant than life with thm. (^ 
my cousin observed of an acquaintance:« 
“ He’s never suffered; he’s never had any 
kids.**) Technology, education, attitude- 
changes merely have convinced the citizen 
of his power 10 choose ” amn ’em ” and the 
threat of unemployment names his choice 
in economic terms. The motivation so to 
choose—especially for those bom 1945-55 
—rises from vivid memories of the svmer- 
ing they inflicted on their own puents 
and an ignoble desire to avoid similar 
torment. I ean’t say I blame them. If ZPG 
means peace and quiet in our time, I*m for 
it.—^Yours faithfully, Arvid F. Sponbero 
Belfast 


Insurance 

Sm—You are a little out of date with your 
information in that section of your insur¬ 
ance survey (June 24th) in which you say : 
” The Scottish Widows' (copied this month 
by the Legal and Generd) has a managed 
fund for pension funds which . . . want 
to subcontract the investment.” 

In fact the Legal and General Managed 
Fund has been in opention for a year, 
over which period it has built up invested 
assets on behalf of self-administered funds 
of over £4om. This compares with an 
average first-year growth of nearer £im 
for all the other insured manage funds.-— 
Yours faithfully, M. K. Howxliui 

Manager (Managed Funds), 
Legal imd General 
London, EC4 __ 
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Investment Liaison 


Officer 


m the Investment Follow Up Division of the 
Bureau for Programme Policy and Co-ordination 
at Headquarters, New York 

Desirable qualifications should include broad 
experience in national and sectional planning with 
emphasis on resource allocation. The candidate 
should hold a University degree at the graduate 
level in economics, business administration or 
law Initial appointment will be for a period of 
two years with salary (depending on age, experi¬ 
ence, academic and professional qualifications) in 
the range of U S $13,500 to U.S. $15,000 net ner 
annum, plus post adjustment, family benefits, 
pension and insurance schemes. 

Please send confidential reply before 15 July to 
Chief, Personnel Division, United Nations Devel¬ 
opment Programme, 866 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, NY 10017, in envelope marked ‘‘In¬ 
vestment Liaison Officer.’* 


Leading European Technical and 
Management Consultants 

seek 

for MWANZA (Tanzania) 

GENERAL MANA(XR 

Who Will take fuJl dharge, under the dinectives of the 
Board of Directors and of the Gonsuiltanls, of the openadoin 
of an initegrated cotton textile mill with spuming (21,200 
opindles), weaving <576 Picanol looms) and ptrooessing plants 
^leadhing, dyeing, roller and acreen ipdnti!% (2^iminer) and 
nniahuig equipment) 

The oandklalte must (have had a king and adequate experi¬ 
ence of manimement (administrative, financial and technical) 
•with texitiile anduatry 

Attractive conditions of service aie offered: 

A 2-year oontradt, itoiduding 3*inonlth home jMdd leave, 
renewable on axpfay; 

•A gross aaSary of £7,000 and over, aooording to 
quaUfloations; 

A fuUy furnidhed acoommoduftkm supplied fiae of diaige; 

•Farea paid for oandidate and family from and to the 
oountry of origin, 

Free medical care. 

Candldaltea are invited to send their appldicallilon, wfHh fuH 
dataUs to: 

TCXT1LCON8ULT SJL— Casa Postale 846 18—Vaduz 

CUaditenstaln). 

All appKoationa wiU be treated as very oonfAdentAal and no 
oo n taett with the candhlite's present employer will be 
made wittiout prior permission mm the candidate tebnaelf. 


Vice President 
Corporate Planning 

Toronto, Canada 

for a fast growing Canadian Company in the 
fidd of advanced technology marketing to the 
Capital Goods Industry. The Company operates 
on a multinational basis selling in North 
America, Europe and Asia and has grown from 
modest beginnings in the mid 1960s to sales 
of $C12 million with potential for reaching 
Fortune’s top 500 by end of the decade. The 
Vice President Corporate Planning is a newly 
created post reporting to the President with 
responsibility for building the financial struc¬ 
ture from which the company . will adiieve 
international growth objectives. Candidates 
must offer evidence of wide ranging experience 
in financial and economic affaire such as: 

ie financial planning in a fast grow¬ 
ing company preferably with 
international activities and sales 
exceeding £5 million 

ir investigating acquisitions and 
mergers 

it preparation of capital investment 
proposals 

•k Ability to direct and conduct high 
level negotiations in the field of 
finance 

k Merchant Banking experience 

Candidates may be qualified in the field of 
Economics, Accounting or MBA with financial 
bias but the key essential is proven ability to 
meet the demands of a similar role in a fast 
moving and challenging growth environment. 
Canadian experience may be useful. Continuing 
growth and sound financial planning could lead 
to a public stock offering in which the VP 
Corporate Planning would participate. For the 
right man this is an outstanding (^ortunity. 

Age 80-42 Salary $CS5,000 

Send brief particulars in confidence to P. 
Egerton quoting reference 2034/E. 

Inbttcon/AIC Executive Selectioii, 

197 KoiiiJitsbridge, Loadon SW7 IRN 


For further managomonf appointmonis see page 5 







NOWMIDUmD 
EXMJNDS EVEN FURTHER 

INTO EUROPE. 


New Brusseb Office opened! to 
spearhead Midland Bank BC epereUons. 


As a vital part of Midland Bank Group's 
special interest in developing business 
between the EEC countries and the United 
Kingdom in the framework of the enlairged 
Community, the Bank announces the opening 
of an important Representative Office in 
Brussels, the heart of the Common Market. 

The purpose of the new Office, at Rue de la 
Loi 15,1040 Brussels is to aid and encourage trade 
and investment in both directions between 
continental Europe and the United Kingdom. It 
win extend our involvement with Europe already 
evidenced by our close relationship with major 
European banks and our participation in European 
Banks International (EBIC) in Brussels. 

The Midland and its European banking 


partners have nearly 8,000 branches in Europe and 
combined assets totalling almost £16,000 million. 
This, together with Midland Group’s great 
strength in the financial markets of the United 
Kingdom, will enable the new Brussels Office to 
fulfil a major liaison function between businessmen 
in the Common Market and in Britain. 

If you’re thinking of setting up in Europe, or 
expanding existing trade and investments, get in 
touch with your local manager; or if you’re a 
European businessman who would like to gain a 
foothold in Britain, get in touch with one of the 
offices below. 

In either case, this addition to the Midland’s 
services will be of the greatest impoitance in 
expanding trade and investment activity. 



Mr. Keith Cheshire, senior 
Midland Bank Group 
Representative. Has until 
now been the Midland Bank 
Group Representative m 
Zunen. Wide experience in 
international banking 
in Europe and the United 
Kingdom. 



Mr. Geofhrey Masters, 
Midland Bank Group 
Representative. Hus had 
managerial responsibilities 
in the Industrie Midlands 
of England. Expenenced in 
lending to industry and 



Mr. Norman Brade, 
Midland Bank Group 
Representative. Has gamed 
wide experience in large 
London branches. Recently 
concerned with the control 
of lendiM in the Bank's 
Head Office 


commerce. 

Our three Representatives have the languages and the contacts to help you 



Midland Bank 

A GREAT BRITISH BANK 

Brussels Representative Office: Rue de la I/n 16,1040 Brussels. 

Head Office: Poultry, London, EC2P 2BX. 

Overseas Branch: 60 Oraceehurch Street, London, EC3P 3BN. 
Zurich Representative Office: Bleicherweg 21,6002 Zurich. 

West End Overseas Branch: 216 Piccadilly, London W1V OQA. 
Provincial Overseas Branch Offices: Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol. 
UardiR* Hull. Leeds. Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Sheffield, Southampton. 


meets any financial needMOUiywlMra 
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R>rd introduce 
Perpetual Nkrtion 

Perpetual Motion is the name of the vehicle leasing 
plan we've devised in conjunction with our dealers V\fe 
don’t just sell vehicles, 50 years in the transport business 
has shown us various ways of solving different transport 
problems 

Have a look at these reasons for leasing vehicles 
rather than buying them, they may surprise you 

1 A Ford Leasing Dealer will undertake all the day to 
day running of your fleet You can drop all the paperwork 
in his lap, and get out of the transport business and back 
into your own 

2 You can release a lot of useful capital previously 
tied up in your fleet 

3 If a leased vehicle breaks down, the dealer will fix 
It And, under some plans, if it takes more than a day and 
a half to repair, he'll replace it No worry, no cost, no fuss 

4 You can lease 1 or 100 vehicles Whatever the 
size of your company, you II get the leasing plan that is 
tailor-made for you 

5 Together with our Dealers we can claim to have 
more experience in the tiansport business than anyone 
else in the country We're the experts 

Perpetual Motion, Ford's vehicle leasing plan We II 
stop at nothing to keep you on the move 






11 think your company c ould bpn< fit from 
Perpetual Motion fill in the coupon and we II put 
you in touch with your rteare&t L easii ig Dealer 

To Ford Motor Company Limited 1/325 
Leasing Department Qrentwood bssex 
Please send me details of Perpetual Motion 

-(position) 

in a company running a fleet of_(number) 

-(vehicle make/model) 


Name_- 

Cornpany/Name Addrees- 


JXRi 
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ENl1971 

TARGETS OF SI6MIFICANCE REACHED IH A DIFHCULT YEAR 


Safes 1,865 bilhon lire (+16 8%) 
investments 472 billion lire {^A2.Vo) 
Employment: 76,335 persons (+6.4%) 

More oil end more nsturel ges were produced by the 
ENl group in 1971 The production of crude oil in IteJy and 
dbroed (Tunisia, Iran, Qatar, Nigena end the North Sea) 
reached 118 millK>n tons (+^8%) and of natural gas, 
m Italy only, 124 biHion cu m (+24%) At the end of the 
year AGIP and its associates were exploring for petroleum 
in 21 countnes on ieesebold areas totalling over 1 million 
sq km 

Reinforcing the policy for autonomy in the energy sector 
on both Italian and European levels, increasing the avail- 
abifrties of oil, particularly in the Mediterranean area, the 
oparung of new opportunities for Italy to play a greater 
part in the context of international economics, these are 
the principal Objectives ENl prxyposea and intends to pursue 

In order to contn'bute to a positive evolution of the 
complicated international oil situation, ENl has started a 
movement interKfed to open ^e way for European oil 
companies to take the initiative of direct deahng with 
producer countries of the Third World The mm is to create 
a basic European policy under which direct negotiation 
between European consumer and the various producer 
countries may take place in the common interest which 
both sides have for maintaining belarrced economic develop¬ 
ment Within this context national oil companies of European 
consumer countries are celled upon to assume positions 
of lOOreasing commitment and responsibility with regard 
to energy imports 

In addition to its efforts in the petroleum sector, ENl 
rs also active in the nuclear sector currently engaged mainly 
in exploration for uranium and production of fuel elements 
for nuclear power reactors, acting often m concert with 
other Itahen and w'lth foreign companies 

The natural gas transmission systsm of ENl in Italy was 
extended to a total of 9,714 km by the and of 1971. An 
additional 5,000 kilometres are currently being constructed, 
engineered or planned The new mam trunks, laterals and 
spurs connected into the system in South Italy during the 
year were instrumervtel m increasing demand for natural 
gas for civilian uses, which rose to 27% of the total demand 
as compared With 24% the year before 

The importation of liquefied natural gas from Libya 
began and projects were under way for constructing pipe¬ 
lines to import natural gas from Holland and the USSR 
These are events which open a new era not only for 
strengthening security of supply for Italy, and incidentally 
for reducing potential atmospheric pollution, but also for 
stimulating development of a future common European 
energy policy 

More than 20 million tons of petroleum products were 
made available by the ENl group to markets in Italy and 
foreign countries Retail sales of mo'torcar gasoline through 
^oup outlets in Italy rose 54%, an amount greeter than 
that of total sales in the country 

In 1971, as in previous years, ENl continued to expand 
and ratfionalize group potentialities in refining, transport 
and distribution of petroleum products, aiming for an 
effective increase in efficiency and containment of operating 

cost's ® 


rhf l Tm ■***"**” remvlQoratinQ tha national 

ctiemical industry is represented by the current ENl 
programme to potentiate and diversify the productive 
structure of ANIC, the chemical proceeeing and refining 
arm ot the group 


Of parttcular interest in ihe development of this pro- 
^ titimime are initiatives such ae planning m concert with 

. - 


BP for conetniction of the world's largest plant for pro¬ 
duction of synthetic protein from petroleum fractions, 
directly connected with zootsohrtical development; or the 
preparations for production of chemical products used in 
pollution abatement systems Also in this programme are 
the production of new types of plastic materials and fibres 

Furthermore, group potential in the man-made fibre 
field IS to be greatly increased when the lerge complex 
rraw under construction in the Tirso Valley (Sardinia) is 
completed with capacity for producing more than 1CX),000 
tons a year of acrylic and polyester fibres This will be in 
addition to expanding capacity of the fibre facility at 
Pisticci (South Italy) For the year of 1971 Group Chemical 
Industry production held up well on the whole despite 
general weakening of the national economic situation 

Exceptions were the syrtthotic rubber which fell slightly 
(-1%), and hydrauliP oaments (-11%) Chemical fibre 
production rose to 37,700 tons (f81%) due mainly to 
new units commg on stream, aromatics production gamed 
58% to total 161,500 tons and synthetic resins totalled 
223,000 tons ( + 33%) Fertilizer production was 404,000 
tons (47%) 

The group textile sector, where a continual process of 
integration under LANEROSSI has been in progress for 
several years, was able to satisfactorily maintain produc¬ 
tion and market position nutwlthstandmg the economic 
crisis and assocrated labour agitation 

Activities in the engineering, construction and pollution 
abatement fields play on increasingly important role in 
group overall affairs SNAM PROGETTI (engineer- 
constructor), SAIPEM (construction-well drilling-offshore 
work) and NUOVO PIGNONE (mechanical manufacturing- 
instrumentation) remained highly active during the year and 
were successful in acquiring substantial backlogs of work 
for the future, paPbcularly in Aigena, Libya and Iraq 

TBCNECO, a subsidiary company formed in 1971 for 
highly specialised engineering and development work in 
the field of environmental protection and pollution abate¬ 
ment, began intensive activities both for the ENl group and 
for supplying services and equipment to local government 
authorities and other enterprises 

Heavy incrAsses In costs, particularly for employment 
(+196%), and prrces of raw materials and services 
( + 17 7%), contrasting with a lesser gam m revenues 
(4146%), ware significant characteristics of the group's 
consolidated income statement for 1971 

Consolidated sales of goods and services by the group 
totalled 1,865 bilfion lire (+155%) Excise taxes on these 
sales surnmed up to 521 4 billion lire leaving net sales of 
1,343.8 bilhon (+189%) Value added amounted to 6097 
billion lire (+10 7%) Tbe total value of fixed assets was 
3,3921 billion fire on which (excluding plants still being 
constructed for 498 3 billion) accumulated depreciation and 
depletion allowances reached the equivalent of 48 7% at 
year-end 

The annual coneohdated write-off for depreciation and 
depletion for the year of 1971 amountsd to 181 7 billion 
lire (—4 6%) from the amount tlia previous year New 
investments m property, plant and equipment totalled 472 4 
billion lira (+42%) 

Investments during the next five year period are expected 
to rise to a point where the value of consolidated group 
fixed assets should be about double the amount m>wn 
for 1971. 

At Oecambar 31, 1971, the employees of tha ENl group 
were 64% more than the year bofora for a total of 
76,335 persona, 11,716 of which were wcMking abroed. Of 
the total employment by the groim In Italy, It is nmable 
that 276% wars working in me South. 
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PROPERTY 


for sale by auction 


LONDON AUCTION MART 

TUESDAY 18th JULY 1972-3pm 

(Unl«ts previously sold ) 


FREEHOLD PROPERTI ES 
CENT RAL LONDON 

E.CJI 178 BishopSfaU 

Shop promise! with fourefflre ftoors 
Producing O SOO per annum 

HOST VAIUABLE RENT REVIEW 1976 


E.C.I 372/378 Old Street 

Five storey office buildine between City Kosd and 
Shoreditch High Street 

Site frontage 67 ft 6 ins Depth 103 ft 

Notfleoraioa II dlOnqft Site ereo 4 775 tq ft 

REDEVELOPNENT POTENTIAL 
joint Auctioneer! SINCUUII GOLDSMITH 1 CO 
13 John Prince s Street Cavendish Square London 
WIM5HM 01 629 6956 


W I The Fitzroy Tavern 43 Windmiil Street 
and 16/16a Charlotte Street 
Let to Charrington A Co Ltd at a nominal ground 
rent of £220 per annum 

MOST EXCEPTIONAL REVERSION 1978 

Joint Auctioneers DAVIS A 00 62 Berners Street 
London WlPdOX 01 637 1061 


W. I 68 Old Compton Street 

Superb West End location between Wardour 
Street and Dean Street 

Let at law rental of Cl.TSOper annum 

VAUMSLE SENTSEVIEW 1976 


FREEHOLD SHOP 


PROPERTY INVESTMENTS 


BATH 5 Union Street 

Producing £1 400 per annum 

EXCEPTIoiNAL REVERSION 1975 

GOLDERS GREEN « 87 and 89 

Golden Green Road 
Producing £7.7S0 per annum 
SUBSTANTIAL REVERSIONS 1974 AND I97S 
HARROW 347 349 and 3SI Stai ion Road 


Producing £9.800 pi 

HOST VALUABLE RENT REVIEW 1986 

HAYES, MIDOX 5 NorchAeld Parade Station Road 
Producing if 00 per annum 

VALUABLE RENT REVIEW 1974 

WARRINGTON M/? London Road 

Stockton Heath 

rfvc modern shops producing £3,4410 per annum 

VALUARLE REVERSIONS FROM 1976 

LONDON W.l I 200 Westbourne Grove 

Producing £1,800 pei annum 

SURSTANTIAL RENT REVIEW 1973 

WIMBLEDON 60/68 WImbledon Hill Road 
Five siiops producing nominal rente totalling £4JfS p a 


ler annum 

REVIEW 1986 



FREEHOLD PROPERTIK IN 
PRIME RETAIL LOCATIONS 

BRIGHTOH 142 Wntern Roul 

Comer premises with two upper floon 

Frontage 40 ft Return frontage and depth 40 ft 

GREAT YARMOUTH 3S/36 Market Place 

Shop premises with basement and t vo upper floon 
frontage 25 ft Built depth 92 ft Site depth 1 57 ft 

Net floor area 6 000 $4 ft Site area S 000 tq ft 

VAUNT POSSESSION 


MO DERN W AREHOUSE 
IN VESTMENT S 

CRAWLEY Firestone Depot 

Net fhor area 6 800 tq ft Site area 9 7S0 sq ft 

Let to Firestone Tyre A Rubber Co Ltd £1,925 p a 

VALUABLE REVERSION 1985 
THETFORD Brooke Bond Oxo Depot 

Net fhor area 6 77 Ssq ft ^ite area lOOOOtqft 

Let to Brooke Bond Oxo Ltd £2 040 p a 

SUBSTANTIAL RENT REVIEW 1983 


Heailev & Baker 

?9 St.Gf^nrge Suoet, Hdnovet Squnt e, Lrni^on W 1A ;3RG 01 6?9 9992 




Take Advantage of Us 

Our clients have money 
We advise them on property matters 
Together we are interested in 
property development and 
investment. You can take 
advantage of us both by 
contacting JB Murphy or 
PJ Stowers 





70 Jaraiyn Stmt London SWIY 6PE 
01-9301090 
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The Inforoiation 
Services 
of the 




GROUP 



Extel is a group of companies I wmmm pHHHiK I 

in the communications field, I ^ \ 

supplying Information Services, ■ ■ 

Financial Advertising, Data Systems, Specialist Printing, 

Computer Consumables and offering rental and Field Engineering 
Services for terminal and other equipment. 


Financial News Service- -a division ot Tho Exr.hango 
Telegraph Company Limited 'Keyr.tock' and Txtolquote’ comprise 
an information ‘system giving Stock Lxchange prices 
and other linancial news to tlie subscribers by dedicated 

line network The system is presented using visual display units for effective 
and silent office operation, and with printers for hard copy 


Extelquote 



^>4 



Cards— 

Financial information on all U.K 
^ 'quoted' companies and other U K 

industrially important 'private' companies, presented 
on cards wfiich are constantly updated, Other cards 
available for European, Australian, Japanese and 
North American companies. 

Capital Issuas and Dividand Record Book - 

accepted by the Inland Revenue for reckoning 
Cap.fjl Gams and other Taxes Both are available 

from Extol Statistical Services Limited 



Company 

Statistical 

Cards 


^ r p^cuB 
Computarisad 
^ Services 

FOCUS* Financially Oriented Computer Updating 
Service—from Extel Communications limited, 
giving information on all U.K and a large number of 
foreign securities, some 24 000 in total, in computer 
readable form. Systems and programming services 
are also available *WCUS h a registered trade mark 


I 




Racing Sarvicaa 


Sporting News Service-designed especially for 
coverage of sporting events. This news service operates 
on three printer channels It supplies national and 

Sunday newspapers radio and television and other 
U K and overseas agencies with up to-the-minute 
sporting news and results. 

The Racing Services— a nationwide specialist 
operation run in conjunction with the Press Association, 


Financial Advertising and Public Relations- 

available thiough Dorland (City) Limited 
incorporating Central News (City Advertising) Limited. 


Specialist 
Printing Services 


Printing— Specialist security and financial 
material, as well as commercial work, with very 
fast turn-around —through the 

Burrup. Mathieson Group of Companies 


Extel Field Engineering Services— 

a countrywide service organisation backs sales 
of products and services In the Group. 
Contract maintenance is available through 
all major city centres 



Instaltetion and Field Engineering 


Enquiries to: Marketing Department, 


The Exchange Telegraph Company Limited 

Extel House ■ East Harding Street • London EC4P 4HB • Telephone: 01 -3531080 ■ Telex: 237?1 
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Float free and low 


The Economist ai^gued last week that an early devaluation 
of .tihc pound was desirable, but forecast after the rise 
ui Bank rate thait the Government would unfortunately 
resist h for a while. Just as we were appearing on the 
bookstalls Mr Barber devalued—thus giving to our foos* 
cast that quality of instant wrongness which so often 
makes one’s bookmaker rejoice. 

The Heath Government deserves congratulation for 
again acting more promptly and decisively than neariy 
everybody had expected. This was in sh^ contrast with 
the Wilson government’s way of dithering durii^ 
exchange rate crises, and borrowing lots of foreign inon^ 
on terms that put all its internal economic policies in 
pawn. That having been said, the tactics of Mr Heath s 
float have been as cunous as hSs decision was bold. 

Pounding up the down escalator 
Although this newspaper favours floating exchange 
rates, there were two reasons why we had expected that 
the coming inevitable first sterling devaluation of 1972-73 
would be to a fixed rate—and why, inc^d, ttere seemed 
leason to excuse what we were guessing might be the 
cvemttual but belated decision to return temporarily to 
a nominally fixed central rate of $ 2.40 while allowing 
a “ Smithsonian ” spread of $2.34i-$»-45i 
(rf it First, and by far the most important, it had seemed 
plaudble thar the Government would choose the moment 
of devaluation in order to introduce the statutory wages 
restraint to which it will eventually have to resort. 
Probably a devaluation to a fixed rate—especially a 
devaluation so manifestly made necessary by trade union 
overmightinesB—would have provided a better psycholo¬ 
gical moment for wage restraint Iqgidation (which may 
have to be fought through Pariiament against both 
Labour and Powdlitc opposition) than would^ a resMt 
to floating. This was confirmed by the way in which 
Mr Baibcr did announce the floati^ last week ; as a 
non-orisb caused by illogical speculation, and therefore an 
occasion that required no consequential new internal 
restnunts at all. 


Second, there is the danger that free maiket forces 
will serve to bring the sterling rate down only to the level 
appropriate to Britain’s present balance of payments, 
v» hile the real need may be to bring it down to die level 
appropriate to avert next year's much worse one. There 
are three ways in which this desirable extra downward 
kkk could have been given to the exchange rate even 
while it was only set floating. One would have been to 
accompany the floating by removing all exidiai^ 
controls, especially those that have hitherto been applied 
discriminatorily against portfolio investment in Europe 
and the United States. Oddly, the Bank of England 
adopted precisely the opposite policy : it tried to push 
floating sterling up by imposing new and wil^y 
undesirable controls <mi portferiio investment in the sterling 
area as wdl. Next, any new internal restraints 
delibenately nort have included tho«, such as a rise in 
Bank rate, which would attraiot foreign money that could 
prop up the sterling exchange rate alt a time when ewn- 
petkive temporary undervaluation should be sterlmg*s 
aim. Instead, last week’s rise in Bank rate was the only 
internal restraint introduced. Finally, Mr Barber could 
have helped to “talk down” sterling towards a 
competitive undervaluation by .saying what is manifestly 
true : that it is now obvious that last December’s attempt 
to fix sterling at $ 2.60 was a grievous mistake. 

Instead, Mr Barber found himself, even while 
announcing the floating, saying that there was still 
“ notliing in the objective facts ” to suggest that $ 2.60 
was an uruealistic rate; presumably he rqjards over 
£i,ooom of market movements away from sterling in 
three days as scunething of a subjective hallucirution. 
The (Mily logical explanatirm of this is that, right up to 
last Thursday, there must have been a disagreement 
between those who favoured the senrible jxdicy of 
bringing sterling down and those who sponsored the 
silly policy of keeping it up. Mr Barber then struck a 
true Biitidi comprranise by adopting the sensible policy 
and accompanying it with the iqieech and the supporting 
actims prepared by those who had favoured the silly one. 
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Mr Barber has not been alcme among finance ministers 
this week in saying the apposite of wijat he ought to 
mean. The United States Treasury issued a statement 
that it firmly supported the mainienance of Smithsonian 
exchange rate; but in practice most Americans would 
welcome a further upvaluation of the stnw^r European 
currencies and the yen against the dollar, and they may 
well soon get it. It is the continental Europeans 
who would jwefer to keep their exchange rates under¬ 
valued, and who therefore announced on Tuesday mom- 
mg that they had decided to maintain the parities and 
maigins set down in the Smithsonian agreement and in 
the common market’s own system of nanower inter- 
European maigins (the “snake in the tunnel”). This 
involved Europe’s central banks in trying to support both 
the dollar (which will try to drop below the lower Smith¬ 
sonian limit) and the lira (which was trying to drop below 
the tail of the snake in the tunnel). These are undesirable 
labours of Hercules, and there is no reason why Britain 
should wish its friends well in them. 

An economic mirade can still be airanged 
Britain should look candidly to its own interests. A 
main aim of internal economic policy should be to bring 
the staling exchange rate dovm to around $2.40 (or, 
more important, its equivalent in European currencies 
if the dollar itself falls). The best way of doing this will 
be for Britain now to take off its exchange controls 
iitMsead of piicting new ones on. For internal reasons— 
more than external ones —& lower exchange rate should 
be accompanied by a statutory incomes policy. The version 
that The Economist prefers would involve a confiscatory 
surcharge on workers’ weekly national insurance oontri- 
butions whenever the wage bill per head in their place 
of employment goes more than 6 per cent albove the 
level of a year ago (no doifiit wkh an appeal mechanism 
for ^cial cases, no douht with any other trimmings 
you Uke) ; but many other alternatives would do. 

The domestic policy that will not work is to impose 
price restraints and hope that wage restraint will somehow 
follow after; this has been the policy attempted in the 
past year, and it has slowed investment, not cost inflation. 
Britain with sterling at about $2.40 plus wage restraint 
would now probably break thixnigh to something like an 
economic miracle; to more than 5 per cent per annum 
of economic re-expansion, which was largely export-led 
and which came at just the right moment of entry to 
Europe. Room should be made for this re-expansion of 
exports by slowing the rate of growth of internal money 
supply. Ihat is the scale of the opportunity. 

The fear that it may be missed is Strengthened by the 
ngns that,^ although a gpreat and valuable ithing was done 
in Britain’s external economic policy last week, ministers 
do not stem to realise why they did it. In a depresring 
speech to a bewildered European Institute of Business 
At^inistration at the Guildhall on Tuesday, the Prime 
Minister himself was still extolling the virtues of ultimately 
fixed exchange rates with every exploded clichi. 

Mr Heath will resent this accusation. Certainly, he 
now recognises that no country suffered more than 
Britain in 1926-31, and then again in 1957-67, from the 


old concept >that there was a religious duty to base 
economic policy on the futile defence of an overvalued 
rate of exchwge. Clearly, his Government sees that 
any such futile defence means that both labour and 
(much more impwtant) investment resources are 
discriminatorily discouraged frtan going into the country’s 
export industries, which by definition are the industries 
at which Britain has the greatest comparative ecintotnic 
advantage but also (while the overvaluation makes 
exporting unprofitable) temporarily the worst profit 
record. It is the more recent lessons his Government 
has not imbibed. 

Why love the Smithsonian ? 

After 1967, world currencies moved one step forward 
into the brief Smithsonian era. During this pieriod the 
world has been pretending 'that exchange rates need not 
be fixed by the market, but can be fixed at hasdly 
assembled meotings in Washington, Bonn or Beimuda 
of disparate groups of central bankers and finance ministers 
who have no dixision-making impetus except the desire 
to draft a communique (and extraordinarily disparate 
understanding of what they should be about). The 
Economist never took this period tragically. Our opening 
comment on the Smithsonian agreement of December 18th 
last was .that “ the most important point about the new 
pattern of world exchange rates is .that it will not last 
for long.” We doubted if it would last for six months. 
In the event, it lasted for six months and one week. It 
ought to be an advantage for the long-term that it was 
Britain that brought it down. 

We admit, however, that we had supposed that the 
countiy whidi was first steamrollered by the absurdities 
of Smithsonian Mark I would not wish so quickly to revert 
to a Smithsonian Mark II. Instead, it is the expressed 
objective of Her Majesty’s Government that the vyorld 
■should hurry forwaid as fast as possible to another 
Smithsonian meeting that will temporarily arrange 
another nominal pattern of fixed exchange rates which 
again will lost for about sue months and a week. There 
are three reasons for the illogical neo-Smithsonian urge. 

One is that central bankers and finance ministers 
cannot conceive that the busting in the market of their 
previous arrangements means that they should leave 
exchwge rates to the market in future. Second, during 
the distortions created by the long period of fixed exchange 
lates, some nonsense institutions have grown up which 
some officials now have a subconscious vested 


Life afloat 

The British ^nomy has had its prospects in Europe 
marginally hfnproved by the float, but there are 
growing doubts about much of its compeHitiveness 
after another year of inflation, page 87. A new look 
at British industry's chances, sector by sector, 
shows some likely winners but more losers than is 
comfortable for anyone, pages 96 to 102. Those other 
nine economies are inflating, too, but most of them 
have good growth, page 84. An indicator that should 
help businessmen in a floating world, page 89. 
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intereat in oontmoing to run; obvious ocamplcs are the 
aantnon agricultural policy of the Eun^pean Economic 
Community (which, undN* a regime of floaiting exchange 
rates, would <have to be replai^ by a nmre senaHble 
method of producer subridies) and the exchange control 
system of the Bank of England. Thiitl, and most 
important, people wkh one-dimensional minds who are 
making plans about trading ventures find it easier to 
write wrong (as diatinct from right) memos if they allow 
themselves to believe thalt exchange rates, whidh will 
really be changing conatandy, were fixed for ever by 
some meeting at the Smithsonian institute ax monidis 
and jtrst un^ a week ago; and the pratedtknr from 
insult of those who write these wrong memos is a major 
preoocupaition just now of a few of those who stQl advise 
the City and many of those who still advise Mr Heath. 

The flexibility is the reform 

This is why the Prime Minister bewildered his Guild¬ 
hall audience by still intonling that “ the growth of world 
trade depends on stability of the international paymcnlts 
system. An esserttial element in that stability is, I believe, 
a syston of fixed parities.” The reason why this delusion 
of ministers and scxne businesanen should no longer 
matter is that craftier men are now fortunately attuned 
to make money at the expense of anybody who thinks 
that encumbrances like a Smithsonian firced pattern of 
rates can last; at the first sign of ihe fraying of such 
a system companv treasurers nowadays switch fimds with 
a speed which ensures ithait the encumbrances do not in 
fact last for mon* than sue months and one week If 
some ass decreed that all stock exchange piices must 
stay fixed, those who wrhe Mr Health’s spe<^es would 
soon be saying that the “ stability of the capital market 
depiends on thcii remaining fixed,” and would be ful- 
mmalling against those who fortunately made this fixing 
non-durable by selling loads of RoIIs-Royoe shares at a 
fixed price to ^e Bank of England shortly before both of 
them'went bust 


The only real cause for concern on this frcuit would be 
if ministers, central banks and bureaucrats now redoubled 
their efFmts <to curb those whose sophisticated movements 
of shoit-tmn funds nowadays turn officialdom’s botched 
patterns of attemptedly fixed rates into happilv temporary 
absurdities, and who thus save Smithsonian agreements 
from becoming more durable nuisasKes. Mr Heath 
actually suggested on Tuesday that ” reform of the inter- 
national mmsCtaiy system” should concern itself with 
curbing these forces that have so speeded this greater 
flexibility of exchange rates: in complete misunderstand¬ 
ing of the fact ithat, for the developed counitries, it is this 
very flexibility of exchange rates which has now brought 
intematiofial monetary reform about. The object of 
international monetary reform for the counitries of 
Europe and North Ainerica has always been that they 
need not stop their internal economic growth short of the 
sustainable full employmenit level just because some of 
them will certainly run into balance of payments cem- 
stramits before that levd is reached. With flexible exchange 
rates 'this object is now achieved, and developed countries 
should be able to progress at an average of between 
3 and 6 per cent per atmum real economic growth for 
some years ahead without intemaltional monetary 
impedimenit—although many of ilhem will certtainly have 
to reform itheir trade union systems If ithey are to avoid 
intolerable inflation at any growth rates at all. 

It is true that there is still need for initemaitional 
monetary refonn in favour of the poorer countries: this 
is because some countries that are developable will not 
for some time have adequate exporting industries (and 
thus adequate export incomes) at any feasible exchange 
rate, and it will be right to altadh generous special draw¬ 
ing rights at the Intema’tional Monetary Fund to them. 
LiberaJ poUtkians like Mr Heath should conoentrate 
their efforts for international monetary reform on 
achieving this, not on rolling bade the degree of inter¬ 
national reform that has already been achieved by 
market forces in despite of themselves. 



Europe didn't sink 

If the common market partners muffed one crucial part of their new 
currency problem, at least they kept together—and kept their tempers—in 
an encouragingly European style 


This year's version of the aimusd currency spectacular 
may go down as the first in which the major west Euro¬ 
pean partners, although burbling it again in the end, 
kept together instead of falling apart quite ridiculously 
at the very outset. Europe assosed two of the prcbleros 
it faced very well. It handled the thiitd one vei^ badly : 
with the result that Europe may shortly see its experi¬ 
mental exichange market scheme, “the snake in the 
tunnd,” expire. The questions now arc how many cur¬ 
rencies will still be safely inside the snake when M. 
Pompidou goes to see Herr Brandt in Boim on Mcmday, 
and whether the creature will be alive at all wtoi Mr 
Baibei's fdlow finance ministers come to London on 


July 17th. 

What Europe got oddly right was the initial effort it 
made last week, under its self-imposed “snake” rules, 
to steady the pound by joint cen^ bank intervention. 
The contractual obligation laid on Europe’s central banks 
to accept Britain’s unwanted debars as eventual repay¬ 
ment for their support of sterling persuaded the Getimms, 
the Belgums and certain Frenchmen to take the very 
sensible course of enoouraf^ Britain to unpeg the pound. 
A Europe scheme that 1 ^ been widely criticised as 
beh^ uruntelligenitly mflexible has in practice hdj^ 
to make Britain’s bdiaviour intelligently flexible. Tliis 
use of mandatory aid and influence between Eun^rean 
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countries is a good example of how a Europe groping 
for closer integration ought to work. 

Europe got the next stage right too. Britain’s future 
common market partners refused to indulge in the rant* 
ings that usually greet any breaking of Europe’s unsteady 
monetary ranks. The leception given last weekend to 
Bi^itain's move ranged from pre<^otable praise by that 
standard'bearer of market forces, Professor Karl Schiller 
of Germany, to gratifying restraint on the part of the 
French government—a restraint not shared by some 
respeotablc French newspapers, including Lc Monde, 
whose moralising and headwagging left them lookup 
more catholic than the gauUist pope. 

Propping up the lame lira 

Where Europe went wnxig was in closing ranks to 
protect Italy’s Hra when this could only make the real 
problem of the market in dollars even woise. The right 
course would have been to pay out the line rather than 
to tighten it as the fish went wild. What was needed in 
Luxcnmbuig last Monday was not a show of pohtkal 
togetherness but a further ooascious shakeout of parities 
by allowing Europe’s exposed currencies, notably the 
D-maxk, the Belgian franc and the lira, to float. This 
soluticMi may now in fact be forced on Europe over its 
snake’s dead body, when that reptile could p^cctly well 
have ybemated comfortably until the weather improved. 

The saving grace in all this is that Europe is not— 
alt least, not yet—back in the disarray k was in a year 
ago. Nobody would daim that France and Germany 
were in perfect harmony in Luxemburg cm Monday. 
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Indeed, if Herr SduUer, by knudcling under the French 
insistence on support for Hra, Im in fast helped to 
scotch the snake, he for one will not mourn. But there 
was nothing at Monday’s meotiing like the ill-tempered 
dissension totween M. Guscard and Herr SchliUer diait 
disrupted Europe last year. It is significant that Germany 
and Britain are today practisiiig exchange ctnitrols which, 
although considered inadequate in France, would have 
been unthinkable a year ago anywhere in the community 
outside France and Bdgium. Britain has, indeed, used 
this occasion to make its first dedrive drift in capkal 
preference from the Commonwealth it» Europe before 
anyone expected it. This one act, which catapulted the 
Gky into Europe faster than it was going already, may 
in due course be judged to have constituted a more 
decisive Step towards real mcmetary union in Europe than 
any other of the week’s events. But how much ^tter it 
would have been to use the catapult to remove controls 
on Europe than to impose them on the rest. 

Finally, the whole episode has represented the first 
big test of British and French official friendship in the 
face d a European question on which the two sides hold 
opposite views. France and Britain disagree still, but 
'they have so far had ithe wisdom not to quarrel ; this, 
'too, is an achievement that would have been unthinkable 
'Only 14 moniths ago. It owes something to the exercise 
of elementary courtesy on each side, but it also shows 
thait, despite ks critics’ suggestions to ithe contrary, the 
common market is acquiring enough common sense to 
live and let live when life gets too difficult for the mem¬ 
bers to do anything else. 



On the side of justice ? 

Too many professional criminals may be getting away with it in the 
courts, but the innocent still need the protection of the law 


If all the changes to the rules of evidence recommended 
by the Criminal I,aw Revision Committee were to be 
accepted, then the effect would undoubtedly be to make 
the conviction of the guilty more likely. That is an 
objective which everyone—except the criminal—can 
approve. It is at once the purpose of and justification 
foi the radical changes proposed by tlie committee in its 
eleventh report*, as it has been of Mr Robert Mark, the 
metropolitan police commissioner, and others who have 
been calling for reform. The one big question is whether, 
in makmg it harder for the “ large and increasing class 
of sophisticated professional criminak” to avoid con¬ 
viction, the innocent will be put in more danger erf being 
found guilty. The eommittee, chaired by Lord Justice 
Edmund Davies, argues that conditions are very different 
from what they were when the strict and formal rules 
of evidence were drawn uj) to protect an accused person 
against injustice. Some of those safeguards- -or “ restric¬ 
tions ’’—are no longer necessary, it says, and are positively 
impeding what ought to be the aim of any trial: to sec 
that th e result is the right one. 
^iSSBmcc(GeneT»l).UMS07£i.55~ “ 


The report holds that the so-called right of silence, 
enshrined in the police caution “You are not obliged 
to say anything unless you wish to do so ...” is now 
an obstruction. The guilty hide behind it; the police 
and the courts are baulked by it in their search for the 
truth. But how can an accused person be made to talk ? 
Physical coercion is unthinkable, but there could be other 
ways of putting him under effective pressure. What the 
committee suggests would mean revising the judges’ rules 
which guide the police in their conduct of investigations. 
The caution would be abolished. Instead, when a person 
was charged, he would be given a written notice advising 
him to mention any fact he intended to use in his 
defence and warning him that holding back any facts 
might have a bad effect on his case. The corollary to 
that, proposed by the committer, is to allow the judge 
and the jury to draw unfavourable inferences from a 
failure to talk or to tell all. 

It is easy to understand the sense of frustration in 
the poUce and prosecution when a person produces at 
his trial as part of his defence an entirely new fact they 
have had no time to check. A professinnal criminal who 
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knows the ropes can certainly exploit the present system 
to cheat the court. An innocent person, says the report, 
has nothing to fear from mentioning the facts which 
would exculpate him. And it is certainly true that s<»ne 
cases come to trial which would never have been brought 
if the prosecution had been fully aware of the strength 
of the defence. But innocent pe(q>le can be so inarticulate 
or so confused when subjected to police questioning as 
not to remember vital facts. If the ri^t of silence is, 
in effect, to go, what compensatory safeguards arc to 
be offered ? 

As the committee recognises, the professional criminal 
is well aware of his rights and exercises and manipulates 
them skilfully, but there arc others, non-criminals, who 
find themselves under suspicion and need to be told what 
their rights are. A major right is the right to legal 
representation. If suspects are to be put under pressure 
to talk, should they not also be told at the same time 
that they may ask for a lawyer to be present ? There 
could be obvious practical difficulties—^is there to be a 
duty solicitor available at police stations at all times 
of the day or night ?—but some way might be found 
of giving that important protection. A lawyer could 
also help the police not only to extract a coherent state¬ 
ment but one which might be less subject to challenge 
in the court. Alternatively, the right of silence could be 
maintained for those under interrogation but the accused 
could be required to icveal their defence well before 
trial—^as they arc already if they intend to rely on an 
alibi defence. The committee sensibly rejects a minority 
recommendation that the use of tape recorders should 
be made compulsory at police stations in big towns: 
the intention is good but the possibilities of abuse are 
still frightening. 

Altogether, the committee has gone a long way in 
seeking to sweep away what it regards as excessive 
restrictions. Each recommendation has to be measured 
individually to assess whether the aid it is supposed to 
give in arriving at a right verdict is worth the price 


paid in loss of protection. Several look to be of dubious 
merit. Should confessions be admitted as evidence, even 
if obtained by means of threat or inducement, so long 
as the judge consideis them reliable ? Oppressive treat¬ 
ment of the accused” would sdll be improper, to be 
sure, but should the police be given such formal 
encouragement to believe that the ends jasdfy the means ? 
The committee’s arguments for proposing to admit 
much hearsay evidence, to extend the circumstances in 
which the court should be told of previous conviedons, 
and to relax the rules preventing conviedon on the 
uncorroborated evidence of a child are not persuasive 
enough. On the other hand, for judges to warn juries 
against depending too heavily upon disputed evidence 
of idendficadon is welcome as some sort of balance. 

Tipping the scales 

Having satisfied itself of its basic assumption that 
changes are necessary, the committee, as committees 
have a habit of doing, has gone too far. Unlike other 
committees, however, ^ one’s advice is usually accepted 
by the government of the day. That is what has happened 
for the most part to the ten previous reports it has 
issued since it was set up in 1959 as a standing com¬ 
mittee to advise the Home Secretary. The present Home 
Secretary, Mr Maudling, should look at this report whh 
a view to dpping the scales less violendy to favour the 
police and pixrsecudon. The police reckon they know a 
villain when they see one. If, in the course of investigating 
a crime, they come across an old, familiar face, they 
tend to consider him guilty unless he can convince them 
he is iimocent. When they think they have a case 
worth running they are not always too fussy about how 
they get him sent down. All that is imderstandable. But 
it is at least possible that occasionally, despite appearances, 
they have got hold of the wrong man. It is the function 
of the judges’ rules and the rules of evidence to provide 
an insurance against excessive or misdirected zeal by 
the police. That insurance would be seriously devalued 
if all these recommendations were accepted as they stand. 



Shadows of other gunmen 

The world's various urban guerrilla groups seem to be forming links, of a 
kind, but not all of them are getting very far 


The truce began, a little shakily, in Northern Ireland 
at midnight on Monday, although the new threat by the 
Protestant Ulster Defence Association to seal off the 
Catholic no-go arras in Londonderry and throw up 
barricades el^where in the province (see page a i) puts 
everything at risk once more for the Secretary of State, 
Mr Willie Whitelaw. If the worst cranes to the worst this 
weekend, his work in winning what has seemed a last 
chance for politics against the gun will be tragically 
upset. But the UDA is simply trying to imitate the IRA’s 
success in three years of violence by a minority seeking 
to have its way, a violence whirh has appalled most 
pecqplc in Britain but which they have apparently crane 


to accept, or tolerate, as a way of achieving that 
minority’s ends. And among the world’s various urban 
guerrilla movements, there are those who naturally 
interpret the recent course of events in Ulster as addi¬ 
tional evidence that their kind of violence always pays. 
Rather than seeing the IRA as being constrained to 
announce a ceasefire because Catholic support for it has 
been lessened by the policy of conciliation, they would 
prefer to regard it as having triumphantly vindicated 
their faith in the superiority of terrorist tactics over 
political ones. This, they would argue, is another strand 
in an international pattern that is going well for them. 

Geruunly, western societies have learned a good deal 
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in the past few y< ars about their vulnerability in the 
face of quite small bamds of armed extremists ; and the 
activities of these groups appear to tajie less and less 
account of national frontiers. The massacre at Lydda 
airport on May ^oth was a vivid symbol of this new 
cosmopolitanism. It was carried out on behalf of a 
Palestinian oiganisation by Japanese fanatics who, it 
appears, had acquired their false documents from German 
sources and their Czech weapons from Italian ones. 
There may soon be seen quite a few instances of a group 
that is insignificant in its own homeland obtaining arms, 
training, guidance and status by plugging itself into 
the international circuit and forming links with remote 
guerrilla movements ranging from, say, the Turkish 
People’s Liberation Army to the Tupamaros in Uruguay. 

But there Ls not yet any convincing proof of anything 
that could be dignified with the label of international 
conspiracy. The presence of a few foreign gunmen with 
the IRA in Londonderry does not amount to that. Nor 
is there much evidence of urban guerrillas getting 
significant support from communist or other governments. 
Open support from Moscow for urban guerrillas in 
western Europe would help neither the Russians’ present 
foreign policy goals nor the assiduously cultivated 
“ respectability ” of the French and Italian communist 
parties. In changed circumstances, however, the com¬ 
munist powers might come to sec the revolutionary 
left as a tool for weakening Nato from within. 

They’ve had a poor year 

Meanwhile, within the national frameworks, it can 
hardly be said that even the more fashionable of the 
various urban guerrilla movements- the ones thait have 
caiptured many headlines and become the themes of televi¬ 
sion programmes and cocktail party conversaitiuns—have 
been having things all their own way lately. The groups 
who, 20 months ago, plunged Quebec into aliarm and 
amfusion by kidnapping a British official and murdering a 
provincial minister, have been publicly told by their own 
favourite ideologist to drop it and turn their attention to 
politics. The I'upamaros, who last year seemed to be 
getting ready to stage an armed uprising in Uruguay, are 
now running down a blind alley. And although it took 
the west German authorities two years to track down the 
leaders of the Baader-Meinhof group, they effectively 
decapitated it last month. 

The capture on June i6th of the group’s real founder, 
Fraulein Ulrike Mcinhof, following the arrests of other 
hard-core members mcluding Herr Andreas Baader, was 
a decisive blow Admittedly these tenurists had never 
presented more than a vc^ marginal threat to the 
structure of west Gemian society and, like their comrades 
in Japan, they had become more and more caught up in 
their own weird code of ethics. They could not draw on 
anv leal public support, and in the end it seemed that 
their leaders could not even find any more sympathisers 
who were ready to provide them with a hideout for the 
night. Fraulein Meinhof was caught in a flat .she had 
bi^en into while tlic owner was away. The group’s early 
Hiooesses had forced the west Germans to rethink their 
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whole attitude to internal security, and the question of 
the powers and handling of the poUce became a politically 
divisive issue both within the ruling coalition and in the 
country as a whole. But in the end it was the group’s 
isolation from the people that destroyed it. 

In Uruguay and in some other parts of Latin America, 
urban guerrillas have been able to strike deeper roots into 
society. But there are now more than 600 idleged Tupa¬ 
maros in the hands of the Uruguayan authorities, who 
recently scored a spectacular success when they discovered 
one of the dens that the guerrillas grandiloquently called 
a “ people’s prison ” and liberated two of thdr hostages. 
One of these two men was a former minister of 
agriculture ; the other, who was a close friend of the 
former president of Uruguay, Sr Pacheco, had been held 
by the Tupamaros for more than a year. 

It is easy enough to imagme the feelings of bitter frus¬ 
tration that affected the Uruguayan security forces when 
promment political figures could thus be kidnapped and 
held for many months in the suburbs of Montevideo. The 
British police would not expect to retain much public 
respect if a group like the Angrv Brigade were able to 
snatch, say, Mr Denis Healey and keep him locked up 
in a house off Baker Street for several months. Leaving 
aside Uruguay’s social and economic problems, it is not 
difficult to account for the ineflectiveness the police had 
shown in their campaign against the Tupamaros before 
the army took a hand. A glance at the list of suspects 
now under arrest shows that it includes members of some 
uf the most influential families in the country, several 
distinguished surgeons, lawyers and architects, and a 
brother of the president of the supreme court. The 
Tupamaros’ recruits did not just come from among the 
alienated chUdren of the middle class ; their friends 
helped them to infiltrate the civil service and the police, 
and the authorities thus lost the advantage of surprise. 

Time to take another look 

Uruguay is a long way away, and its problems are not 
ours. It may be true that no band of violent revolution¬ 
aries is going to get very far, even in Ulster, unless it can 
build on profound social grievances. But we do seem 
to be witnessing the cmei^ence in western society of a 
variety of small bands of terrorists who believe that, by 
practising skilfully selective forms of violence, they will 
be able to disrupt the fabric of that society even to the 
point of creating the conditions for civil war. Their impor¬ 
tance should not be exaggerated, and the limitations of 
their techniques should be seen more clearly than they 
themselves can see them. Yet their mere existence must 
oblige the citizens of countries whcie, by long and painful 
effort, ways have been found of combining the mainten¬ 
ance of order with the defence of personal freedom, to 
take another searching look at the old problem of recon¬ 
ciling eternal vigilance with the liberty of which it is 
the price. Whatever the British public’s tonptation to 
turn away from Northern Ireland and let it hack through 
to its own solution by the gun, the lessons ci the past 
three years there have still to be learned ; stxne certainly 
apply far beyond Ireland. 



busy kMping ours 


Not so long ago the idea of natural gas in the 
North Sea was just a geologists’ pipe dream. Then seismic 
exploration indicated that Ae dream might come true. 

The North Sea kept its promise. 

We’re busy keeping ours: bringing the benefits to 
the largest numba of people in the shortest amount of time. 

Those plans are being fulfilled—on target—and 
sometimes even ahead of target. 

*The natural gas transmission system has 
been extended to all Area Boards—on time. 1,726 miles 
in six years. 

*The sales targets set at the b^iniiing of 
the ’seventies are being met. Last year showra a massive 
rise of 30%. 


*Q>nversion of homes, offices and faaories 
continues to meet its targets—some six million consumers 
have so far been brought the benefits pf natural gas and by 
1975 over 90% of all consumers will have been converted. 

*90% of all gas used in Britain is now natural 
gas. A target that didn’t seem possible when the North Sea 
first looked promising. 

Promises kept—targets met. 

We think we have reason to be proud of our 
performance. But we’re not resting on our laurels, nor do 
we think we’re perfect. 

So we’re making one more promise—to keep trying 

harder. 

OM-Ihe natural fuel 
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pastyeariaumis 


• GOLDEN ROSE OF MONTREUX 
for MARTY FELDMAN’S “COMEDY 
MAf’HINE” 

• CITY OF MONTREUX AWARD 
for MAR’l'Y FELDMAN’S “COMEDY 
MA('HINK’’ 

• SUN NEWSPAPER AWARD 

for “THE PERSUADERS!’’, with special 
awards to TONY CURTIS and 
ItOGER MOORE 


• PRIX ITALIA 

for the documentary programme, “THE 
TRIBE THAT HIDES FROM MAN” 

• GOLDEN GATE AWARD 

for “THE TRIBE THAT HIDES 
FROM MAN” 

• ASIAN BROADCASTING UNION 

for the documentary programme, 

“A COMPLETELY DIFFERENT 
WAY OF LIFE’’ 
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BRITAIN 1 


Ulster: a kind of peace 


After the years of shootings and bomib- 
ings any kind of peace was welcome. 
But the British—itoth politicians and 
people—would be making another 
great blunder in Irish affairs if they 
did not recognise that it is a very 
fragile peace which has come to Ulster 
How much s>till remains to be solved 
IS exemplified by the fact that the IRA 
Provisionals’ ceasefire has done little to 
relieve tension m the province—indeed 
in a perverse way it may yet increase it. 
For after meeting Mr Willie White- 
law on Wednesday the Ulster Defence 
\ssociation announced that its bani- 
cades around Protestant areas would 
go up again at the weekend. Some, 
apparently, would be only tempoiary 
but otfiers would remain so long as 
the IRA barricades stayed up in the 
Creggan and Bogside. 

No doubt Mr Whitclaw will tread 
as softly with the Protestants as he has 
done with the Catholics. Indeed, the 
ostensible reason for the UDA’s tough 



line was because Mr Whitelaw was 
unable to say when and how the 
Londonderry barricades would come 
down, even though he was able to 
reassure the militant Protestants that 
there would be a plebiscite on the 
border around September and that the 
Catholic rent and rate strikers would 
be made to pay off all their arrears. 
The weekend will tell whether there 
is yet any prospect of real peace in 
Ulster. 

Perhaps these are early days, but the 
warnings die IRA attempted to ram 
home so violently in the hours leading 
up to the peace have not been lost upon 
Ulster’s Protestant Unionists, still less 
upon Mr Whitelaw. In the four 
days before the ceasefire, five soldiers 
were killed, there were 37 explosions 
and 321 separate shooting incidents. 
The army reckons that over i ,500 
rounds of ammunition were fired at 
their men in Belfast’s Andersonstown 
district alone. Gunmen opened up on 
a Protestant crowd and wounded eight 
people, including children. The IRA 
was not simply trying to use up surplus 
ammunition, but to make the point 
that it had not been militarily defeated. 
Provisional leaders in Dublin boast 
that the movement is “stronger and 
better equipped ” than ever ; and 
although the Provisionals have taken 
the headlines with their plan for Ire¬ 
land the majority in Ulster will wait 
and sec before accepung their claim 
that political action is now more neces¬ 
sary than urban terrorism. 

Certainly there has been no sign yet 
of the poUtiical “give” from the 
Catholic side which the Unionist 
moderates had hoped for. The 10- 
month^old civil discrf>edience campaign 
is to be stepped up, even though Mr 
Whitelaw intends to recoup arrears 
from rent strikers in the professions. 
And the Provisionals hope to form 


community councils, naturally under 
their firm grip, in Catholic working-^ 
class districts. Their leaders, at least, 
are in no mood to dilute their demand 
for an end to Ireland’s partition. Mr 
David O’Connell and Mr Rory 
O’Brady unveiled their plan for 
what they call the new ” Ireland 
in Dublin on Wednesday, but 
It was very much a variation 
on an old Londonderry air. The 
Provisionals seek the creation of four 
regional D 4 ils for a federal united 
Ireland. One of those D&ils would be 
for Ulster, which would include 
Northern Ireland and the three other 
counties of the historic province which 
joined the <south in I9f20—Cavan, 
Monaghan and Donegal. The Provis¬ 
ionals reject the idea of a round table 
conference limited to Northcni Ireland 
groups and demand instead an all- 
Ireland conference. 

At the same time, the Provisionals 
have repeated two demands which 
they insist are unnegotiable. These are 
that there should be a declaration of 
intent for the withdrawal of all the 
troops from Northern Ireland, and an 
acknowledgement from the British 
(Jovemment that only the Irish people 
as a whole—both north and south in 
combination—can decide the destiny 
of their country. For the moment com¬ 
munity leaders in “ Free Derry ” have 
decided that neither the army nor the 
police are welcome to send patrols into 
their area. The barricades around the 
Bogside and Creggan remain intact 
Yet Mr Whitelaw is still likely to res¬ 
pond to the IRA truce with the release 
of the remaining 283 internees and go 
detainees still in Long Kesh. And it is 
probable that the security forces will 
not go out seeking for die gunmen 
without a warrant under the Special 
Powers Act, which may be substantially 
revised. There is nothing there to swing 
Protestant opinion away from follow¬ 
ing the extremist Unionist leaders. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
there have been few gestures of recon¬ 
ciliation from Ulster’s bewildered and 
angry Protestant community since the 
truce. It will take a long time for the 
wounds to heal. Since the end of 1969, 
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4>^33 people have b^'en injured in civil 
unrest. Over the past four years Ulster 
has suffered 1,868 Ixxmbing incidents, 
and 102 soldiers have been killed— 
nearly a third of thern since the imposi¬ 
tion of direct rule in Ulster on March 
24th—and the army has had around 
700 of its men injur^. The police have 
lost 23 men and 268 civilians have 
died in the violence. All this has hap¬ 
pened in an area not larger than the 
West Riding of Yorkshire and with a 
population of little more than Greater 
Glasgow or Birmingham. 

Property developers _ 

Harry's bar _ 

Mr Peter Walker, the Secreta^ of 
State for the Environment, is rightly 
celebrated for singling out the issues 
on which he will make a stand with 
great political acuteness. On Monday, 
to cheers from both sides of the House 
of Commons, he attacked the “ highly 
undesirable practice’' of putting up 
office blocks and keeping them empty, 
and promised either to make the prac¬ 
tice financially unattractive or to take 
powers to let the space unless the 
culprits did something about it in the 
next few months. 

The technique of making money out 
of thin, but enclosed, air has been 
perfected to a fault by Mr Har^ 
Hyams, and one of his monuments m 
London, Cenltre Point, was refered to 
in the debate. The tall story of Centre 
Point is that as rents go up, the value 
of office blocks goes up much faster. 
When the block of 153,000 square 
feet of offices (plus shops and flats) 
was completed in 1965 the office con¬ 
tent alone would have been valued at 
around 14 times the potential annual 
rent roll. At £3 per square foot that 
would have come to roughly £6.4111. 
So if Mr Hyams had sold the devel¬ 
opment to an insurance company he 
would have cleared over £i^m profit, 
after deducting -the cost of the 
land and building. But he waited. 
Rents in the area are now nearer 
£6J, and the yields purchasers arc 
willing to pay have gone up. So the 
office block is now worth something 
over £i7m. the rest another £4m, 
and the potential more than £i6m. 
llie price Mr Hyams ha.s had to 
pa\ is that he has emerged as the 
develo}>er everyone loves to hate. 

By joining in the fun, Mr Walker 
scores some points and avoids the real 
issues, 'rhe debate was, after all, about 
the ruination of London by compre- 
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Centre Point: London's no-go area 


hensive developments like tho.se for 
Covent Garden and Piccadilly which 
destroy the living qualities of the city 
in favour of the tidy dreams of the 
paper planners and the tidy profits 
of the developers. In a tight and 
crowded island landowners are going 
to exploit the monopoly inherent in 
owning a scarce resource, and make as 
much money as the planning laws 
allow ; thus the pressure for offices 
in centra] London, and gazumping in 
the suburbs. The Greater London 
(Council is torn between limiting office 
developments to preserve amenities 
and Jetting them go ahead to create 
jobs as traditional industries like the 
docks run down. The Department of 
the Environmerit has been granting 
office development permits with gay 
abandon as it does not want to see 
firms driven to otfier European 
capitals by Britain’s high rents. The 
poor old Location of Offices Bureau, 
trying to disperse office jobs, is left 
in the middle. The Government’s land 
policies are in a mess, and bashing 
Harry is a poor substitute for formul¬ 
ating some new ones. 



Success at seven 


The National Children’s Bureau has 
givena welcome boost to adopters’ 
morale. Rather over 200 children in 
the “1958 cohort”—the 17,000 chil¬ 
dren born in one week of that year 
who were made the subject of a long¬ 
term study of growth and development 
—were subsequently adopted ; a special 
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study of these children, published thu 
week, ^ shows not only that by the 
age of seven they were taller, had 
better oral ability and were bettex 
readers than illegitimate children whe 
were not adopted, but that they were 
ahead in all three respects of the cohort 
children as a whole. And they appeared 
to be just as well-adjusted. Twe 
pinches of salt perhaps need to be 
taken with the results : slightly back¬ 
ward or deformed babies are not likel> 
to be adopted, and perhaps more 
interesting indicators of adjustment 
could be gained when the children are 
in their mid-teens or, retrospectively, 
when they are all adults. But when it 
is realised that these children’s birth 
weights were on average well belo^^ 
the cohort average and that there had 
been a higher incidence of difficulties 
in pregnancy and childbirth and a 
lower level of pre-natal care, the 
results say a lot for the value of adop¬ 
tion. 

The authors of the repoit say a lot, 
too; perhaps too much. Conscious of 
the deliberations of the departmental 
committee considering the law or 
adoption, they base on their evidence 
some recommendations for reform. 
They righ^Y uiige that some of the 
children who have been in care for 
years and whose parents appear to have 
abandoned them should be freed for 
adoption ; with the present shortage 
of babies for adoption they believe that 
many of these older children could be 
found homes. The present, 1958, law 
can in fact be invoked to release them, 
but it very seldom is. The auffiors 
found no difference in the “success” 
of agency and private placings. They 
also believe that “ matching ”—^trying 
to find children as like as possible to 
adopers—should cease. 

The authors urge, generally, that 
too much weight is attached to the 
blood lie ; where this point of view 
manifests itself as a demand that 
mothers of illegitimate babies should be 
encouraged to face the realities of life 
—meaning the difficulty they will have 
in bringing up their babies satis¬ 
factorily single-^handed -it is welcome. 
But one wonders whether changing 
attitudes to illegitimacy since 1958 
would show in a higher “ success rate ” 
for non-adopted children if a survey 
were started now. 

The authors collected the opinions 
of adopters on the process of ack^tion ; 
all naturally found the strain of the 
first few months, before the adoption 
order was finally made, very great. 

*GrowiDg up Adopted. WSR, £2.20. 
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The working paper issued by the 
departmental committee suggested that 
the mother’s final consent should be 
obtained rather earlier, and the authors 
endorse this in a much too one-sided 
way. They are, of course, right to argue 
that the interests of the b^ies should 
be paramount; that they should not be 
used as tools of therapy for immature 
adults. That is certainly a dangerous 
game to play. In a major speech to the 
Pre-schools Playgroups Association on 
Thursday, Sir Keith Joseph laid great 
stress on the cycle of deprivation— 
which, at its simplest, boils down to 
the fact that inadequate parents tend 
to bring up inadequate children who, 
in turn, have more inadequate children 
—and a lot of them—^themselves, and 
on the need to analyse and prevent its 
perpetuation. Adopted children seem, 
on this preliminary evidence, to be 
dragged clear of the vicious circle. But 
this cannot be a final report, and 
while it is one thing to waive the 
parents’ rights to a wholly abandoned 
child, it is quite another to save the 
adopters a few anxious months at the 
expense of the natural mother’s chance 
to change her mind within the first 
stage of her baby’s life. 

Population _ 

And answer came 
there none 


The subcommittee of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Technolo^ that 
concerns itself with population is 
chaired by that honourable and hard¬ 
working MP, M: Airey Ncave ; it is 
doing its level best to stimulate open 
E[overnment and revive ministerial 
accountability ; it is nothing if not 
persistent. It is a shame that its deliber¬ 
ations should always fall so flat. Its 
:)riginal discussions proved the rule that 
ielect committees educate MPs but do 
precious little else. On that occasion 
precious little amounted to the appoint- 
nent by the Government of a popula- 
ion panel which should report by the 
\nd of the year and the saddling of 
At Whitelaw with overall co-ordinating 
esponsibility on population policy, 
/hich was about as vague a respon- 
Ibility as he could decently be given. 

On Wednesday, the subcommittee 
ailed his successor as Lord President 
f the Council, Mr Robert Carr, before 
: to give evidence on progress so far. 
^r Carr was most polite ; he urbanely 
snded off questions from the commit- 
^e on the composition of the popula- 
on panel. (One MP remarked acidly 
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Carr: kaepmg mum on population 


that for a panel concerned with people 
it seemed rather oddly composed of 
individuals concerned with statistics or 
animals, but the ^ght of the all-male 
committee criticising Mr Carr for 
having put only one woman on his 
panel was really a radier funnier joke.) 
But he had little to tell them. The 
uncomfortable truth is that while quite 
determined that there should be a 
population policy in Britain, the com¬ 
mittee’s own report made no recom¬ 
mendations as to what this should be. 
Mr Carr, who supposed that some 
policy was almost inevitable, was argu¬ 
ing with them in a vacuum which will 
stay unfilled until someone takes a gulp 
and stops talking about population 
policy and starts talking specifically 
about discouraging breeding. With the 
birth rate at present behaving so unpre- 
dictably, the incentive to do so just 
now is weak. But until then, Britain 
will have a demography and perhaps 
a regional policy—but not a population 
policy. 


A cloistered virtue 

Lord Justice Philliinore, who is chair¬ 
man of the committee considering the 
law on contempt of court, sent a ques¬ 
tionnaire to a quantity of interested 
parties in July, 1971. The replies have 
been rolling home to the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor’s department this year; the 
latest important piece of evidence to 
be published comes from the Law 
Society. 

The Law Society’s law reform com¬ 
mittee believes that newspapers are 
excessively cautious. But this is because 
there is some doubt on whether the test 
is still whether comment may prejudice 
proceedings or whether court decisions 
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have put it beyond doubt that it is only 
comment which is likely to influence 
proceedings—a less restrictive definition 
—that amounts to contempt. That, the 
committee believes, should be put 
beyond doubt. It does not believe that 
editors or owners (or television equiva¬ 
lents) should be vicariously liable for 
anotlier’s contempt if they did not know 
of it and had taken reasonable care to 
prevent such an offence. It also agrees 
with the conunonly-expressed opinion 
that, since judges are less likely to be 
influenced than juries, there should be 
a narrower d^nition of contempt 
for cases on appeal, and the committee 
believes that the issue of a writ should 
not automatically stifle all comment, but 
believes this is the resu’t of a misunder¬ 
standing of existing law. Parliament 
incidentally, took steps to unstifle itself 
early on Thursday morning, by relax¬ 
ing the sub judice rule which has been 
highlighted by ministers’ reluctance to 
discuss cases before the Industrial 
Relations Court. 

On criticism of judges the memor¬ 
andum itself is not entirely clear. The 
committee says fairly that reasonable 
criticism on the results of a trial should 
not be contempt; it does not believe it 
is even now, and quotes the famous 
statement made by Lord Atkin as long 
ago as 1936 that “Justice is not a 
cloistered virtue: she must be allowed 
to suffer the scrutiny and respectful, 
even though outspoken, comments of 
ordinary men.” The memorandum 
argues that only when criticism of a 
judge impugns his integrity “ in such 
a way as to be likely to impair confi¬ 
dence in the administration of justice ” 
should it be contempt. That is just the 
sort of imprecise phraseology that has 
bedevilled the obscenity laws. Other 
and better ways of fixing the limits on 
criticisms of judicial behaviour have 
been canvassed. 

Rqyal appointments 

Ryled _ 

Althougil the actual roles of that 
ancient-sounding trio, the Astronomer 
Royal, the Poet Laureate and the 
Master of the Queen’s Musick, are ill 
defined—^none of them are actually 
obliged to work for Her Majesty and 
the Astronomer Royal is not even paid 
—no end of fuss is made over their 
appointments. Early this week two of 
the posts lay vacant. But on Tuesday 
the Prime Minister’s office announced 
that Professor Sir Martin Ryle would 
succeed Sir Richard Woolley, who 
retired in January, as Astronomer 
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Royal, which just left a new Poet 
Laureate to be found. 

Sir Martin Ryle, although not as 
well known to the general public as, 
say, Sir Bernard Lovell, is probably 
even more highly thougiit of among 
his profession. But his appointment got 
a mixed reception among astronomers. 
This is largely because in the 300 years 
the post has existed it has always gone 
to the director of the Royal Greenwich 
Observatory. Last autumn the two posts 
were made separate, although Mrs 
Thatcher told the angry Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants, which 
among others, represents the 90 
astronomers at the observatory, that 
this did not automatically preclude 
them from going to -the same person. 
Dr Margaret Burbidge, who is just 
coming from America to become the 
first woman director of the observatory, 
must, understandably, feel put out. 

The Poet laureate’s 370-year-old 
position—which entitles him to £70 a 
year plus £27 in lieu of a “butt of 
sack”—became vacant in May with the 
death of Mr Cecil Day-Lewis. When 
the previous poet, John Masefield, 
died it took nine months to replace 
him, and Mr Heath, who advises the 
Queen on these appointments, does 
not seem in any hurry this time. In the 
meantime speculation is high even 
among some of those who think the 
po.st should he abolished. Last week 
Mr W. H. Auden—.thought to \>c one 
of the most likely contestants, particu¬ 
larly now that he plans to return from 
America and settle in Oxford—ruled 
himself right out. Other possible starters 
arc Mr Robert Graves, Professor Roy 
Fuller, Mr Stephen Spender and Sir 
John Betjeman. I'hcre is just a chance 
that Mr Heath might create a prece¬ 
dent—and a 5tir—by appointing the 
first woman to the post. If he did it 
would at least prove that Sir Martin 
Ryfe gpt his post on merit alone. 
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Forests _ 

Something stirred 

The “forestry ministers”—the Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture and the Secretaries 
of State for Scotland and Wales—have 
this week disgorged a forestry policy, 
which was expected last year. They 
have done so on the basis of a detailed 
inter-departmental cost-benefit study, 
carried out under Treasury chairman¬ 
ship, whose publication* represents an 
entirely new level of sophistication in 
British agricultural planning. For the 
remoter, depopulating regions of Bri¬ 
tain the effective industrial choice is 
between hill farming and tree-plant¬ 
ing ; both activities are subsidis^ for 
social reasons, but in utterly different 
ways and with superficially different 
intentions. 

Hill farmers subsist on grants and on 
the general system of agricultural 
price support which is now being dis¬ 
mantled ; the Forestry Commission is 
financed by grant-in-aid, and the sub¬ 
sidy can be worked out as the differ¬ 
ence between the rate of return on its 
operations and the “ notional ” rate of 
interest it would have to pay if it 
worked on borrowed capital. Private 
foresters receive both grants and tax 
concessions. In the cost-benefit study it 
is estimated that the effect of these is 
roug:hly to double the Forestry Com¬ 
mission’s average rate of return of 3 
per cent to give private landowners a 
return of 6 per cent—not a fortune, 
but, combined with the death duty and 
the long time-scale advantages of 
afforestation, enough to make tree- 
planting an increasingly popular land- 
owner’s investment in Scotland and 
north Wales. 

New planting in the private sector 
has increased from 17,000 acres in 1965 
to 46,000 in 1971. By contrast, Forestry 
Commission planting now amounts to 
about 51,000 acres a year, and the 
target fixed in 1967 was for 60,000 
acres in 1976. But the commission now 
believes it would have difficulty in 
reaching this target, because the pro¬ 
fitability of hill farming has recently 
improved and land is not so cheap. 

The commission need not have wor¬ 
ried ; the Government has now decided 
to lower its target to 55,000 acres a 
year and this will include replanting, 
which is now needed on some 10,000 
acres a year. It is not that Britain is 
over-stocked with trees. Only 8 per 
cent of the land surface, some 4.6m 
acres, are covered with forest. Of all 
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west European countries, only Holland 
and Ireland have a lower percentage. 

But the cost-benefit study shows the 
cost of providing a job in forestry, both 
to the Exchequer and in terms of 
resources forgone, is far higher than 
the cost of providing a job in hill- 
farming. On the other hand, forestry 
provides more jobs to the acre than 
hill farming. But it does so at such a 
high cost that it would undoubtedly 
m^e better economic sense to spend 
the money on job creation in urban 
areas of long-term unemployment. 
There is, of course, the “amenity” 
argument that forests are nice to look 
at and walk in, though the unifonn 
march of conifers that has made up 
most new tree-planting in Britain has 
made that argument look a bit shaky, 
and the Treasury’s statisticians have 
allowed for recreational value. 

I'he forestry ministers have now said 
that they are prepared to accept a 
rate of return below 3 per cent—^which 
is to be the new target figure for the 
Forestry Commission—on environ¬ 
mental grounds. The difficulty is that 
hardwoods take longer than the 50-year 
period allowed for conifers (some 
people crop even earlier); they are 
much less profitable and don’t even 
look very nice for the first half-century, 
either. The Government has struck an 
unassuming compromise : the Forestry 
Commission is “ broadly to maintain 
[its] contribution to employment in 
key areas.’ That means that the 
amount of planting and replanting will 
be at just about the level required to 
balance the continuing rise in labour 
productivity, so that the number of 
jobs in forestry will not fall. But w'hile 
the Forestry Commission is making 
growing and valiant efforts to open its 
forests to the public and increase their 
amenity value, private landowners 
have, for obvious reasons, done so very 
little. What about their subsidies ? 

The ministers do not propose to 
tamper with the tax concessions for 
private forestry, but do believe the 
grant system should be revised. No new 
applications for inclusion in the “ dedi¬ 
cation ” grant scheme will now be con- 
.sidered. This was introduced as an 
incentive to replanting after the second 
world war ; it has clearly outlived its 
usefulness and it is expensive to 
administer. The ministers have not yet 
pronounced a new scheme, except that 
they believe there should 1^ two alter¬ 
native criteria for inclusion : providing 
employment in depopulating areas or 
“ amenity.” That says nothing, of 
course, about how generous such a 
scheme would be. 
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Fast phone. 



Faster phone. 


Both these 'phones are 
Reliance E Link telephones-the 
fastest 'phones on the desk 
They both have the 

l-2-3-'Goodmorning sir'' push-buttons 
for speed 

No differences there 

In fact, no differences anywhere' 

In every way the two 'phones 
are identical 

Except when it comes to one thing 
Performance 

Then one 'phone is faster than 
the other 

How come’ And which one’ 

Well, your telephone is only as 
fast as your exchange. 


The 'fastei' 'phone has the taster 
exchange 

That's a Crossbar Exchange 
A Reliance Crossbar Exchange 
A faster, more reliable 
exchange that takes up less 
floor space 

Takes the urn's and ah s out of 
getting through to a number 
It's now available for the first 
time on Reliance rental 

Next time you see the fastest 
'phone on the desk and you want to 
know if it's the 'fast', or the 
'faster' 'phone, don't bother 
looking at it' 

Pick it up' Punch out a number' 


It won t keep you waiting for 
the answer 


FTot moie infoination on Crossbd', 

I clip th s coupon to your letterhead and 
post It oft to u'i today' 


I Name 


I Position 



I Reliance SystemM imited 
Turnells Mill Lane 

I Wellingborough, Northants NN8 2RB 
I Teleplione Wellingborough 6000 


I 

_J 


RelianoeEiJnkC>QSsbar.BienfasteK 
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Mercator'S Plrpjection 

SAS Trans Asian Express I 0 Bongloek 5,967 miles 
Apparent Straight Line 6,434 miles 


The shortesf distance between 
two points is a curve 

points in the Far East and to Sydney. 

So the next time you're thinking of 
heading South East for South East Asia 
-don't Remernberthatthe world IS 
round and that the short, straightway is 
North East via Copenhagen with SAS. 

The same applies if you're going to 
Tokyo. SAS have another expressway - 
the Trans Siberian - and it goes straight 
from Copenhagen via Moscow to Tokyo 
every Saturday. 

The Trans Asian Express and Trans 
Siberian Express - the short ways. 

S4S 

GENERAL AGENT FOR THAI INTERNATIONAL 

Call your SAS authorised Travel Agent or London 01 -7344020, Bristol 292139, Birmingham 643 4778/9, 
Leeds 26887, Manchester 832 8431, Newcastle 21544, Glasgow 248 5832, Dublin 43346/7. 


The map above proves many things. One 
of them isthatthe world isn'tflat. Another 
is that a short cut to Bangkok passes, 
surprisingly, tfirough Copenhagen. 

SAS call this short cut the Trans 
Asian Express. 

Join It from London, Manchester, 
Glasgow or Dublin. Than it's just one 
stop. Tashkent, between Copenhagen 
and Bangkok Through flights continue 
to Kuala Lumpur, Singapore and 
Djakarta And there are regular Thai 
International connections to other 
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THEWORLD International Report 


Not so much a programme, 
more a way of life ? 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Two months ago -they were fighting 
like alley cats. This week France’s 
Communist and Socialist parties pro¬ 
duced a joint manifesto for the govern¬ 
ment they hope to form after next 
year’s elections. The two parties have 
liad agreements before not to cut each 
other’s electoral throats. The new 
agreement goes much further. It offers 
the voter, for die first time in years, 
the programme of a left-wing govern¬ 
ment. The programme has called for 
significant concessions by M, Georges 
Marchais’s Communist party, much 
the larger and better oiiganiscd of the 
two. On the common market, for 
instance, the -two parties agree that 
France should work to build the Euior 
l>ean community, albeit with die aim 
oif “ democratising ” it, although M. 
Mitterrand’s Socialists in turn have 
had to abandon supranationality. The 
programme promises renunciation of 
the nuclear deterrent force and, like 
the present French government, con¬ 
demns the European system of military 


block.s, and rejects any reunion with 
Nato, But it says nothing about 
immediate withdrawal from the 
Atlantic alliance itself. 

Tlie Carrnnuni'sts have also limited 
their appetite for nationalisation. The 
result is nevertheless a formidable list. 
Banking, insurance, pharmaceuticals 
and the arms industry would he 
nationalised in toto. Major companies 
in chemicals and electronics would be 
taken over. The state would take hold¬ 
ings, maybe majority holdings, in steeJ, 
oil, air and sea transport. The list, 
which names the major companies con¬ 
cerned, is even more formidable than 
it looks, since French banks have large 
holdings—sometimes controlling hold¬ 
ings—^in industrial companies. But it 
is also less formidable: Renault and 
the country’s three largest banks are, 
after ail, already state-controlled, and 
French industry is accustomed to con¬ 
stant dirigristc intervention by the civil 
service. One suspects 'that French in¬ 
dustrialists would have a harder time 


whipping up opposition to nationalisa¬ 
tion than their British equivalents did 
in ‘the past. 

The two parties also promise 
institutional changes: proportional 
representation in parliamentary 
elections, reduction in the president’s 
powers and shortening of his term of 
office from seven years to five. But for 
the moment the issue is less what -the 
programme says than die fact that it 
exists—though it is still to be ratified 
by separate party meetings on July 
9th—and the question whether it will 
be taken seriously. On the face of 
things, the French, certainly by next 
spring and possibly by this autumn if 
President Pompidou decides on an 
early election, will at last have a 
genuine choice of government plus a 
third-force alternative centred on 
M. Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber’s 
Radical party. This presupposes that 
Communist-HSocialist unity lasts at least 
until the elections. That seems likely: 
once achieved, neither party can afford 
to see it break down. 

But then the questions start. Will 
voters believe in the unity, not merely 
electoral but governmental, of two 
parties which, whatever their com¬ 
promises, remain deeply divided ? 
Their opponents have no difficulty 
pointing out occasions such as the April 
referendum on the enlarging of the 
common market when pious hopes of 
unity have collapsed into rancorous 
discord at the first whiff of a real 
political choice. And even if it is 
credible, is it desirable ? One man has 
no doubts: -M, Servan-Schreiber, who 
has been waiting vainly for the left- 
wing talks to break down so that he 
could work out some rapprochemtot 
between the Socialists and his own 
embryonic grouping of the centre. For 
him, the prospect of a popular front 
government is the one thing that can 
“ guarantee ” the confinuation of gaul- 
list power. 

•He could conceivably be right, 
despite the frightful hammering the 
ruling UDR has taken these last 
scandal-ridden 12 months (a ham¬ 
mering which is far from over: 
the UDR’s general secretary M. 
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Ren 6 Tomasini, is the latest 
to come under the fire of the 
redoubtable Canard Enchaine, an 
experience that has already all but cost 
the prime ininistej-, M. Ghalmn- 
Deltnas, his job). But the gaullists are 
not the only j^eople to gain from a 
red scare. There are the radicals them¬ 
selves, split though they are and more 
bark than bulk. More significantly^ 
there are the UDR’s partners in the 
coalition government, the Independent 
Republicans of the finance minister, 
M. Valery Giscard d’Estaing. Despite 
the soaring cost of living, M. Giscard 
d*'Estaing’s reputation 'remains high, 
and he and his followers have been 
Ijarely touched by the mud that has 
been flying around. Paris mud probably 
does not lose elections, but it certainly 
helps. 

In this context, the Communist- 
Socialist pact may have a more 
immediate significance than its long¬ 
term meaning for the French nation 
and the Frcaich left. Whatever its 
electoral results—and your corres¬ 
pondent’s guess is that that the red 
bogy has lost its force—it promises 
fresh vigour for the opposition in the 
run-up to the electicxn. If, and one 
cannot swear to it, M. Pompidou does 
not want to see votes flaking off from 
his party in all directions, he now has 
one more reason, even at this late stage, 
to give the government a thoroughly 
new look. The political rumours 'that 
have been flying for months that M. 
Chaban-Delmas was for the chopping 
block widiin .the week have always in 
the past seemed a bit fanciful. But 
today—well, who knows ? 

French nuclear tests _ 

Pacific unquiet 

Only a few years ago, French nuclear 
tests in the Pacific could be carried out 
not only without arousing more than 
a low murmur of criticism, but even 
with panache. On September 11, 1966, 
President de Gaulle himself watched 
the explosion of a device suspended 
from a balloon over Mururoa. His 
journey to the Pacific had been 
heralded with other loud blasts (at 
official publicity) and broken by a 
stopover in Cambodia where he 
memorably reiterated France's claim 
to be the destined leader of the smaller 
states* worldwide resistance to domina¬ 
tion by the nuclear superpowers, and 
particularly by America. Those were 
the days; and they have gone. Presi¬ 
dent Po»iipidQu would not now dream 
9<E. visiting Mururoa in person. He 



would prefer its existence to be for¬ 
gotten—above all, by some pernickety 
small states, who include some of the 
smallest and newest. 

The countries of the Pacific area 
have not been corrtent with the protest 
they registered at the UN environ¬ 
mental conference in Stockholm two 
weeks ago. Since then, die Geneva 
disarmament conference has received 
appeals from the governments of 
Australia, New Zealand and Peru, 
actively supported by Canada and 
Japan. The new French test series has 
been condemned by the foreign mini¬ 
sters of all the five Latin American 
republics in the Andean group. Peru, 
whose threats to sever diplomatic and 
economic relations had apparently 
caused the curtailing of last year’s 
series, is putting on the pressure again ; 
the French ambassador in Lima has 
been called home in circumstances that 
suggested that Paris was anxious to 
avert a Peruvian demand for his with¬ 
drawal. Tlie Pliilippines government 
has sent France a fonnal note of pro¬ 
test. Mr Marshall, the prime minister 
of Now Zealand, whose environmental 
minister, Mr MacIntyre, had spear¬ 
headed the protest at Stockholm, has 
been in close contact on the matter 
with the Australian prime minister, Mr 
McMaiion. M. Pompidou has found it 
necessary to send Mr McMahon a 
personal letter of explanation. 

There have been complaints in Paris 
about the “hypocrisy” of antipodean 
states that had not protested at, or 
had even assisted, earlier testing activi¬ 
ties in the Pacific region by Britain 
and America ; one Australian retort to 
these complaints is along the lines of 
“ We know better now.” But new 
states such as Fiji and Tonga that have 
emerged among the smaller Pacific 
islands have added their voices to the 
chorus of condemnation. So has the 
representative assembly of the overseas 
territory’ of French Polynesia, which 
includes Mururoa. Mr Francis San¬ 
ford, the territory’s representative in 
the national assembly in Paris, has 'With¬ 
drawn from the majority coalition 
there and says he will go to the United 
Nations next week to denounce the 
French government’s action. 


' 1 ^' 

Italy 

Right-wing team 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Signor Andreotti’s coalition govern¬ 
ment of Christian Democrats, Social 
Democrats and Liberals was sworn in 
on Monday and faces a vote of confi¬ 
dence on July 4th. This hurdle should 
be got over without fuss in the lower 
house since the Republican party, 
although choosing to stay out of 
.^vernimen't, will support the coalition 
in parliament. In the senate the going 
will be tougher. 

The prime minister’s troubles were 
shown up by his cabinet selection. He 
had hoped to keep the three former 
Christian Democrat prime ministers in 
the jobs they had in the outgoing 
government : Signor Moro at the 
foreign office, Signor Colom'bo at 
the treasury and Signor Rumor at the 
ministry of the interior. All three are 
critical of the coalition with the 
Liberals, and Signor Moro will have 
none of it. He has been replaced as 
foreign minister (still considered in 
Italy the most prestigious joib after 
prime minister) by Senator Medici. 
This was a surprise : the senator is 
an illustrious agronomist with long 
ministerial experience, but he has never 
been considered a top ranking member 
of the Christian Democrat party. 

Signor Colombo has turned down the 
treasury (where he has been replaced 
by the Liberal party leader. Signor 
Malagodi) perhaps because he prefers 
not to be involved in any eventual 
decision to devalue the lira. Instead, 
Signor Colombo has accepted the non- 
departinental ministry of relations with 
the United Nations—which should lake 
him abroad and keep him out of the 
party turmoil. Signor Rumor has 
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He knows the way from Lxmdon 
with his eyes closed 



So does he 


"rhcrc^s still one road where you can joyfully ignore the speed 
limits, avoid traffic jams and cut straight through the rush hour. 

The railroad. 

While others fume, you can sit back in your comfortable Inter-City 
scat. Read your paper, work a little-or a lot — or stretch out and close 
your eyes as Inter-City carries you ssmoothly to your destination. 

'lo give you more time at your destination why not use Inter-City 
Sleepers either out, back or both ways ? 'fravel while time costs 
nothing in your sleep! 

On arrival, relaxed and unruffled, you’re probably just a short 
cab-ride from your meeting. But if you need a car, Godfrey Davis 
Rail Drive car-hire service is available at over 70 Inter-City stations. 

Day or night Inter-City is your best business refresher course. 

Start the day’s journey with a good hot breakfast; unwind from it with 
dinner on the way home. Or sleep easy all the way. 


Some services from London— 

Monday to Friday: 
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Birminghim from Euiton 

29 

1 hr. 32 mint. 

Brutal from Paddington 

30 

1 hr. 33 mini.** 

Cardiff from Paddington* 

20 

2 hri. 7 mins. 

Glasgow from Euston* 

8 

8 hrs. 3 mins. 

Loodi from King'i Cross 

10 

2 hrs. 35 mins. 

Livorpooi from Eoslon* 

12 

2 hrs. 30 mins. 

Manchostor from Easton* 

15 

2 hrs. 30 mins. 

Nowcastio from King’s Cross* 15 
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3 hrs. 38 rains. 
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Problems worthy 
of attack 

prove their worth 
by hitting back 
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Danish Poet and philosopher Piet Hein-designer of the Super Egg and Skj0de-Knudsen. the master 
craftsman, have created a complete collection of intellectual games and puzzles to stimulate mature 
minds Sculptured from rare woods and most ingeniously devised [sometimes to the point of angering 
by their simplicity) the Piet Hein & Skj0de games and puzzles are a genuine pleasure to play with. They 
are ideal presents for everyone who enjoys the challenge of competition and especially make the 
perfect business gift for those executives whom you want to pay a compliment. A gift for the gifted. 


games for adults 




Wnleto Henning Gidhn LM. F^andalls Road. L (Jalherhedd, r.uney, nr tu Hennitiq Glahn in Copenhagen. Hamburg. Hong Kong. StockMm. ur lokyo. 
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agreed to remain at the interior but 
makes sure that everyone knows that 
he does so only in response to a per¬ 
sonal solicitation from the prime 
mnister. 

In all there are 26 ministries includ¬ 
ing six without portfolio. Five go to 
the Social Democrats and four to the 
Liberals. Signor Tanassi, the outgoing 
Social Democrat secretary, is deputy 
prime minister and mirrister of defence. 
The distribution of places makes room 
for a new party secretary and parlia¬ 
mentary leader and seems to have 
restored peace and good humour to 
the Social Democrats. But the Liberal 
party is the only one with few obvious 
misgivings aibout joining this govern¬ 
ment. 

The absence of the Christian Demo¬ 
crat left, which stays out of govern¬ 
ment but promi.ses its vote, means that 
the calbinet is heavily weighted to the 
right, with Signor Gonclla at the 
ministry of justice and Signor Scalfaro, 
a s'trong Catholic and aroh-conserva- 
tive, as minister of education. But 
despite its conservative bias, it is hard 
to believe that such a weak govern¬ 
ment will really try to get tough with 
the unions, the workers and the 
students. 



The sooner 
the better 


Barring accidents, it looks as if the 
west CJerman.s will go to the polls on 
November 26ih to elect a new govern¬ 
ment. Last weekend the chancellor, 
Herr Willy Brandt, told leaders of his 
Social Democratic party, meeting in 
Berlin, that he would clear the way 
for an autumn election ; and they 
accepted his decision. Earlier in June 
the opposition Christian I^mocrat 
leaders had also opted for resolving 
the deadlock in the Bundestag through 
1 federal election, although they sup¬ 
ported their own leader, Herr Rainer 
Barzel, in his refusal to make any 
agreement with Hen Brandt over a 
hs.solution of parliament. 

Theoretically Herr Baizel could 
itill try to get himself elected 
:hancellor by the Bundestag after 
rierr Brandt loses a vote of confidence 
A^hen parliament reassembles in 
September. (The chancellor must 
‘ngineer this defeat so that President 
rieinemann can dissolve parliament.) 
'iut Herr Barzel, having been humil- 
ated in April when he failed—(by the 
lanw^ margin of two votes—to win 


a “ constructive vote of no confi¬ 
dence, is unlikely to resort to this 
device again. Herr Brandt has now 
declared himself willing to take this 
risk, slight as it is, in order to appeal 
to the electorate as soon as possible. 

There are many good reasons for 
the Social Democrats and their coali¬ 
tion partners, the Free Democrats, not 
wanting any further delay. The newly 
ratified Moscow and Warsaw treaties 
and the agreement over Berlin could 
still be election assets by November ; 
the successful hunting out of the 
Baader-Meinhof gang will not have 
been forgotten ; and the holding of 
the Olympic Games at Munich may 
have generated a national mood of 
pride and satisfaction. There is, too, 
the possibility that Herr Brandt will 
have just returned from a summit 
meeting of the enlarged European 
Economic Community when the elec¬ 
tion campaign gets under way. 

When President Pompidou comes to 
Bonn on Monday he will find Herr 
Brandt arguing against any postpone¬ 
ment of the proposed October summit. 
The west German position is that it 
would be better to have the meeting 
and concentrate on the points that 
can be agreed than to put it off because 
of difficulties over others. Whatever 
the outcome of the summit meeting, 
the chancellor will have the opportun¬ 
ity to prove there that his achieve¬ 
ments in improving relations with 
Russia and eastern Europe have not 
weakened hij belief in a united 
western Europe. And this will be an 
important plank in his election plat¬ 
form. 

Gibraltar _ 

Where people 
have votes _ 

When Sir Alec Douglas-Home gets 
back from his series of Asian and Paci¬ 
fic visits, he will have to get ready for 
another round of talks about Gibraltar 
with the Spanisli foreign minister, Sr 
Lopez Bravo, who is coming to London 
this month. The two foreign ministers 
last discussed the question in Madrid 
in February. They were unable to 
announce any progress, but they did 
succeed in maintaining the quiet tone 
that has marked these exchanges since 
Sr Castiella was removed in 1969 from 
a foreign ministry which, in his day, 
had seemed to regard shrill demands 
for Gibraltar as an adequate basis for 
its whole diplomacy. Sr L6pez Bravo 
is a man capable of seeing a wider 



horizon. And one thing he can see 
very clearly is Spain’s pressing need 
for good relations with an enlarged 
European community that will include 
Britain. 

But Madrid has done nothing yet to 
ease the restrictions which, between 
1964 and 1969, it built up to the point 
where all direct movement of people 
or goods between Spain and Gibraltar 
was banned. The Castiella theory was 
that this “ little siege ” would force the 
Gibraltarians to choose between ruin 
and submission to Spain. The actual 
effects were that these adaptable 
people survived, with a modest amount 
of British help, while adjacent areas in 
Spain were hard hit by the loss of a 
profitable market for their goods and 
services ; and that the Gibraltarians, 
being deprived of their many close and 
friendly links with their neighbours 
across the frontier, and being shown 
that the present Spanish regime bore 
them no goodwill, voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly in the 1967 referendum to reject 
Madrid’s terms and preserve the link 
with Britain. Then, in their 1969 elec¬ 
tion, they swung over in large numbers 
to the newborn Integration With 
Britain (IWB) party, led by Major 
Robert Peliza. 

The IWB won only five seats in the 
little 15-member legislative body in 
1969, but it was able to take office 
thanks to a rather unnatural partner¬ 
ship with the group of three right-wing 
independents led by Mr Peter Isola. 
The most wayward of these three 
eventually proved incompatible with 
either the “ Isola group ” or the IWB, 
and the Peliza government thus lost 
its majority. In the election held on 
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June 123rd the IWB, although rein¬ 
forced by a last-minute merger with 
what was left of the Isola group, won 
only seven seats. 

Sir Joshua llassan's old-established 
Labour party is now back in office 
after less than three years in opposi¬ 
tion. In the only part of the Iberian 
peninsula that has democratic elec¬ 
tions, the voters have shown consider¬ 
able maturi'ty not merely in reverting 
to the more experienced of the two 
rival teams, but more particularly in 
rebuffing the IWB’s distinctly crude 
attempts to divert attention from its 
own faults by accusing Sir Joshua of 
intending to sell the pass to Spain. 
Since the recent arrival in Gibraltar of 
Mr John Cousins, the local Transport 
and General Workers* Union organi«9a- 
tion has been a notably active ally of 
ffie IWB, but even this loss of tradi¬ 
tional union support did not prevent 
the Labour paity from winning a 
majority of votes as well as of seats. 
Sir Joshua Hassan should riow be well 
placed to ensure that the Gibraltarians* 
own views are taken seriously in the 
coining Anglo-Spanish talks. 

Cyprus _ 

Five-finger 
exercises _ 

I’hc political barometer has risen 
slightly in Cyprus with the start of 
another round of constitutional talks 
and the “ normalising ” of relations 
between President Makarios and the 
(irreek government. In the talks, places 
at table have now been found not only 
for Mr Clerides and Mr Denktash, who 
have been in intcimittent contact for 
four years as negotiators foi the Greek 
and l urkisli Cypriot communities, but 
also for the .senioi United Nations 
official in the island and for legal 
advisers '* supplied by Athens and 
Ankara. At an inaugural reception on 
June 7th, .sponsored iDy Mr Waldheim, 
the UN Secretarv-General, President 
Makaiios and Vice-President Kuchuk 
actuallv met each other—for only the 
second time since iivil war flared up 
in Cvpiu*. in 1963. 

So far, so good. But the picture may 
be ominoush difleient at the first sub¬ 
stantive session of the talks, scheduled 


Dining Out ? 

F-or exclusive restaurartts and wine 
see pages 109-111 m this week's issue 


for next Monday. Privately, each side 
is saying that it will not yield an inch ; 
and there will almost certainly be a 
monumental wrangle over the agenda 
before anything else can be discussed. 
Even so, the mere revival of the talks 
may ease tension between Greek and 
I'urkish Cypriots at least for a few 
months. More important, however, is 
the strange concordat that has been 
reached between the Athens junta and 
the archbishop-president. Obligingly, if 
belatedly, he has reshuffled his cabinet 
in response to the Greek regime’s 
demands. The three ministers who had 
become Mr Papadopoulos’s pet aver¬ 
sions have been dropped, and no less 
than seven new men have been brought 
in. But the new cabinet looks politically 
anodyne, and it is far from being the 
“ government of national unity ” that 
Athens had wanted. 

There are manv questions still 
unanswered. In particular, what does 
General Grivas think about it ? None 
of his friends arc in the new cabinet 
and, with Athens now openly cold- 
shouldering him, he appears to have 
become more isolated than ever. But 
he still, at tlic age of 74, believes pas¬ 
sionately in his own destiny ; and many 
of his fanatically loyal followers still 
want him to strike. Whatever he may 
do or not do, the Turks will make the 
most of the argument that they have 
yet to learn who is really in charge on 
the Greek side of the conference table. 

Vietnam _ 

Red delta blues 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRCSPONDENT 

The communists appear to have missed 
their chance of mounting a successful 
offensive in the Mekong delta while 
South Vietnam’s attention has been 
focused on the major battlefronts 
farther north. 'Phey seem to have had 
plans to capture two delta provincial 
capitals, Vi Thanh and Moc Hoa, but 
these have so far been foiled. Indeed 
the communists have not even suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing any of the delta’s 
90 district towns. 

Guerrilla activity in the delta erupted 
on Apnl 7th, a week after the Norllli 
Vietnamese offensive began, with a 
rash of attacks on outposts and district 
towns. It had been fully expected, and 
It did not achieve very much. Although 
hcjhting has continued spasmodically 
since then, communist military activity 
in many parts of the delta has already 
fallen back to pre-oflensive levels. 
Initiallv, the worst threat was in 
Chuong-Thien province abutting the 



notorious U Minh mangrove forest, a 
longtime communist base area. There 
two North Vietnamese and two Viet- 
cong regiments were joined by ele¬ 
ments of North Vietnam’s ist division 
which infiltrated from southern Cam¬ 
bodia. I'wenty-one of the province's 
1218 outposts were overrun, and a num¬ 
ber of others fell in neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts of adjoining provinces. But this 
activity was (juite untypical of the 
deha as a whole. In due course corii- 
munist forces attempting to mass for 
an attack on the provincial capital 
were badly mauled by B-52 strikes and 
the threat seems to have receded. 

More recently, Saigon’s pulse rate 
rose on receiving reports that the North 
Vietnamese 5th division, after a brief 
recuperation in Cambodia from the 
An Loc campaign, had moved into the 
northern delta province of Kien-Tuong. 
It seemed that the communist high 
conmiand was displeased over the lack 
of progress by the guerrillas in the 
delta, and was hoping to show them 
how things should be done. Tough 
fighting took place around Moc Hoa 
and in the district town of Tuyen Binh, 
but again the communists were 
bloodied, this time by local forces and 
low-lcvel bombing. 

It begins to look as if the offensive 
in the delta has failed. Certainly it has 
not achieved any notable successes. Less 
than 100 outposts out of a total of over 
4,000 have been overrun. In the 
absence of major South Vietnamese 
aniiy units which have been sent far¬ 
ther north, local forces have fought 
well by themselves and tlie population 
has shown no sympathy for the 
communists. In most areas the admini¬ 
stration is functioning as well as before. 

The communists in the delta are in 
a dilemma. They have never recovered 
fully from the battering they received 
in the 1968 Tct offensive. The high 
command, observing the success of 
government paciffcation, ordered the 
guerrillas to get cracking. The 
guerrillas have replied that this is 
impossible without tlie help of North 
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Ifthe kind of nuuu^r 
managed to avoid metncation, 
howfongdoyou think 
you can manage? 


By 1975 Britain will be substantially 
metric. The Government has endorsed 
this target. 

Already by 1973 the construction in¬ 
dustry will have completed their changc*- 
over. By 1975 the engineering industi> 
will be 75 % metric. 

Most industrial materials are already 
available in metric. Examples are asbes¬ 
tos, glass, non-ferrous metals, paints, 
plastics, rubber, steel and timber. 


If you’re responsible for your firm’s 
future, you will need to know about 
metrication 

To help your changeover, the Metri¬ 
cation Board has published a ten-point 
Check List for Managers. A step-by- 
step leaflet advising you how to 
arrange your metrication programme 
to get the maximum benefit at the 
minimum cost. 

Send for the Check List today. 



in metric 


Please place my company on your 
mailing list for regular publications and 
send me *'Going Metric —('heck List for 
Managers." 
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Send to* Information Office (BL13) 
Metncation Board 
22 Kingsway, London WC2B 6LE 
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Vietnamese units .0 weaken the 
govenmiem’s hoM. But the North 
Vietnamese cannot operate safely in 
the delta without a strong guerrilla 
structure to give them food, shelter 
and guides. It is a vicious circle. And 
meanwhile one rnu<>t wonder whether 
the southern communists are not rather 
enjovmg the spectacle of North Viet¬ 
nam’s army being chopped to pieces. 
It is the liberation front’s only hope of 
assuming an identity of its own rather 
than continuing merely as an appen¬ 
dage of Hanoi. 

Korea _ 

Peace war 


It is the strangest competition of peace¬ 
fulness in the world. Few countries hate 
and distrust each other more, and no 
pair of neighbouring states has 
more soldiers and guns per square mile, 
than North and South Korea. Yet for 
the past year and longer, Pyongyang 
and Seoul have been outbidding each 
other with protestations of peace, and 
since last September they have actually 
been meeting to talk about it, if in the 
most indirect possible way. Two weeks 
ago the negotiators who represent Red 
Cross societies on either side of the 38th 
parallel finally agreed on an agenda 
for the full-dress Red Cross talks which 
may open later this summer. But this 
Vfeek Kim II Sung preserved his lead 
in the peace war by coming up with 
a new scene-stealing plan. 

The North Korean leader told Mr 
Selig Harrison of the Washington Post 
that he no longer regards the with¬ 
drawal of American forces from South 
Korea as a precondition for arms 
control agreements between noith and 
south. And furthermore he is willing 
to hold summit talks with the South 
Korean president, Mr Park Chung 
Hee. (Until la.st summer Mr Kim insis¬ 
ted that Mr Park and his government 
must be overthrown before any negotia¬ 
tions could begin.) If the two leaders 
meet—although a lower-level confer¬ 
ence would also do—-Mr Kim will pro¬ 
duce a plan for disengagement, 
beginning with a mutual evacuation 
from the so-called disarmament zone 
and proceeding to a mutual reduction 
of forces bv 150,000 or 200,000 men. 

'rhe most startling aspect of the Kim 
plan IS that it seems, to preserve all of 
South Korea's present advantages—not 
only Its American tripwire but its 
numerical superiority. (South Korea 
has 634,000 mei^ in its armed forces 
compared with 40o,o(.o in the north). 
The south has bruslied o(T Kim's pre¬ 


vious disarmament proposals with the 
arguments that North Korea’s highly- 
trained and highly-armed 1.3m man 
militia was left out of the calculations. 
But Mr Kim anticipated them this time 
by offering to r^uce civil defence 
forces as well. 

The South Koreans are certain to 
be thrown for a loop by this latest Kim 
coup. They distrust him absolutely and 
are terrifi^ of being steamrolled into 
an agreement which might open the 
way to communist subversion of the 
south. Although it was President Park 
who suggested that the two Red Cross 
societies arrange for reuniting families 
divided by war, throughout the negotia¬ 
tions it was the southern side which 
insisted on restricting initial contacts 
whereas the northerners pressed for free 
travel across the border. 

The soutiierners have good reason 
to be suspicious of Kim 11 Sung. He 
was proposing peace 22 years ago, just 
before his army invaded the south, and 
he was proposing peace during the 
1960s while at the same time pledging 
to reunify the country by force. Clearly 
he knows the propaganda uses of an 
olive branch, and clearly he is anxious 
to create a new international image to 
fit the age of maoist detente. To this 
end he has opened his hermit kingdom 
to some western journalists and has 
chatted to them just like Chou En-lai. 
(His public relations men have not yet 
got the message, for they are still send¬ 
ing out glossy tributes to the greatest 
hero of the twentieth century.) But 
whether the new image fits die man, 
any better than the old, nobody know's. 


The sub-continent _ 

Back to Simla 


They met without ceremonial, they 
shook hands without enthusiasm, and 
they talked, presumably without a 
meeting of minds. The mood of this 
first po.stwar encounter between Mrs 
Candhi and Mr Bhutto was as cool as 
the air of Simla. But the fact that the 
leaders of India and Pakistan are at 
last sitting down together—ironically, 
in the same Himalayan hill resort 
where the partition of the sub-conti¬ 
nent was decided in 1945—means that 
there is a chance, if only a slim one, 
that the tangle of problems that divide 
them can begin to be unravelled. 

The summit started off on an un¬ 
promising note. In a broadcast to his 
country on Tuesday night Mr Bhutto 
put the release of the 91,600 Pakistani 
prisoners and Ir'dia’s withdrawal from 
the areas its forces have occupied at 
the top of the agenda. India, he said, 
was putting the cart before the horse 
by insisting on a prior settlement of 
basic issues. But Mrs Gandhi had told 
the daily Dawn of Karachi on Mon¬ 
day that India cannot let the prisoners 
go without firm assurances that “ thev 
will not be used to attack us again.’' 
And India will not waver in its insist¬ 
ence that the government led bv 
Sheikh Mu jib in the newborn country 
of Bangladefh must be a party to any 
agreements that are reached on the 
prisoners. While Sheikh Mujib is 
reported to be following the conference 
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Tfiere is more inside ttTfe 
aviation 
package... 



Eagle Aircraft Services Limited wraps up 

everything needed when you own or operate aircraft m one 
aviation package From the time you thiOK of acquiring an 
aircraft to the time you det ii v* to replace it we will take care 
of dll the problems We are UK distributors for the famous 
Beech range of light and executive aircraft and UK 
Germany and Switzerland distributors for the four engined 
JotSlar corporate transport Wt will work out the best way 
for you to buy least or hirf j m cisely tiu ^lrcrdtt you nefd 
Prepare detailed operational cost analyses flight plans 
Organise finance and insurance Equip and furnish your 
aircraft Recruit flight and operational staff Act as your own 
operations division Service and repair your aircraft supply 
spares ferry an air rift anywhere in the world Art is 
brokers when the time comes to sell And if you aren l 
ready to buy or lease wf can provide expertly crowed ^n<J 
equipped aircraft for your personal use whenever vow want 
them 

Eagle Flying Services Limited Operates 

a modern charter fleet of Beech aircraft which give all the 
picstige and convenience of corporate air-^raft use without 
thf full involvement of ownershiporoperation 
Together this company and the three Divisions of Eagle 
Aiili ift bnvi(e‘ I imired provide you with the most com 
plet“ ind comprehensive aviation parkaqe you will find 
anywhf n in Europe 



Eagle Aircraft Services Limited 

"Serving aviation* 

Leavesden Aerodrome. Watford WD2 7BY 
Tel Garston (Herts) 79611 Telex 261502 


^Metal Box 



1971 

1871 


£ mlHIona 

£ mil Ilona 

Sales at Homa 

192 2 

147 7 

Sales Ovaftaas 

834 

B14 

Profit bafora 

loan stock intaraat and taxes 

19 6 

204 


11 4 

11 4 

Earn»nos par £1 
ordinary stock unit 

22 4p 

22 Op 

Dividend per £1 
ordinary stock unit 

12 5p 

12 5p 


The foUowliig are extrmeu from the Reporto and Accounts 
of The Metal Box Company Limited for the financial year 
ended Slat March 1971. and ffom the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr Alex W. Page. 

In my stetement last year 1 looked forward to the ttme 
when the UK economy should begin again to exfAiid IVhille 
theu'e was some expansion in certain markets, notably beer 
and soft drinks, this drd not affecit the food Industry as a 
whole, which is Che sector of the national economy which 
most directly influences our business Food consumption in 
real terms in the UK in fact showed a decline of 0 3% in 
1971 compared vilth 1970 This appreoiably affected out 
UK business where the expected sales incrense did not 
materiahse Our recently installed new oapacity wae not 
fully utihsed and our profits have not rtiown the increase 
which we would have wwhed 

Results 

Sales, both at home and overseas, were 9 8% higher than 
last year However the overseas figures were affected by the 
devaluation in terms of slterlkig of a number of currendies, 
notably the South African oand After taldns thus into 
account, the increase in overseas sales was only 2 5% 
Combined sales after devaluation were 7 2% greater 

The home profit before loan stock interest increased 
by £703,000 despite produetton being adversely affected 
by the power cuts dunng February Overseas, profit fell 
by £1,474,000 due to the adverse changes in exchange 
rates amounting to £608,000 and the state of the 
economy in Italy which badly depressed the results of 
Superbox 

With the reduced tax charge this year at home, profit 
after tax was about the same m last year 

Direct Exports 

Diirect exports have continued to eximnd very 
satuffactorlly during the year, reaching a total of £15 7 
million w'fth an increase of 21% over last year This 
represents an expansion of 50%, over the past two years 

Outlook 

I believe we may now be seevng signs that the UK 
economy is beginning to mgmyve, (hough slowly As I have 
repoi'ted to you before, we axe well prepared to take 
advantiage of this but until excessive inflation can be checked 
we s^ll remalin concerned about the situation 

Since the ending of the power strike our resuHs at 
Home have shown improvement and we are looking forward 
to a better year 

Overseas we recognise that there wiil always be 
economic and pOlfticel factors outside our control 
Nevertheiless Unis year we would cerlsiiiilly exipect more 
favourable circumstlances in whidh to opaiata and would 
hope to resume our progress 

The Annual General Meeting will be held ot 
The Dorchester, Park Lane, London Wl, on 
Thursday 20th July at 12 30 p.m A copy of the full 
reports and accounts can be obtained from 
The Secretary, The Metal Box Company Limited, 

37 Baker Street, London WlA IAN, 

THE METAL BOX COMPANY LIMITED 
37 BAKER ST RE E T LONDON W1A IAN 

MB10-3M 
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through a hot line, he will not partici¬ 
pate in any deal until Mr Bhutto has 
recognised Bangladesh. The Pakistani 
leader implied recently that he will not 
tcdce this step until after seeking a man¬ 
date from his national assembly in 
August. 

So Mr Bhutto’s key demand will 
certainly not be met at Simla. Indeed, 
Mrs Gandhi even seems reluctant 
to accept Mr Bhutto s less controversial 
suggestion that diplomatic relations 
between Delhi and Rawalpindi be 
immediately resumed. She and her 
advisers are frankly unwilling to take 
Mr Bhutto on trust. They argue that 
an overall approach to all outstanding 
problems must be agreed on first— 
even if implementation has to be 
phased out over a period of time. The 
outstanding problems, of course, include 
the resolution of the 25-year-old dis¬ 
pute over Kashmir. 

Mr Bhutto has not rejected this plea 
outright But he has indicated that he 
is not ready to commit himself to 
specific solutions, particularly on the 
thorniest problem of all, Kai^mir. He 
claims that he is prevented from doing 
so by his difficult situation at home. 
Indian negotiators recognise that Mr 
Bhutto has his problems, but they are 
not prepared to help him solve them— 
not if it means giving way on their 
conditions for an ironclad durable 
peace.” It has not been a good begin¬ 
ning to the summit. 

Madagascar 

General surprise 

Against expectations, Madagascar's 
new government has adopted attitudes 
very different from those of its prede¬ 
cessor. On June 23rd, little more than 
a month after riots and demonstra¬ 
tions had forced President Philibert 
Tsiranana to hand over executive 
power to his chief of staff, General 
Gabriel Ramanantsoa, the new 
regime announced a reversal of its 
policy with South Africa. Dialogue 
with South Africa, described by the 
Malagasy foreign minister as ” an 
apple of discord among the Malagasy 
people,” would be reconsidered, and 
the agreement to develop a tourist 
resort on the island of Nossi-B 4 
(where the chief town, incidentally, is 
named Hdl-Ville) would be torn up. 
The week before, Madagascar had 
pleasantly surprised delegates to Ae 
summit meeting of the Organisation 
of African Unity by announcing that 
it would pay up nine years* arrears 
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Ramanantsoa*s shaking things up 


to the OAU fund for African libera¬ 
tion movements. 

It is not yet clear whether the tech¬ 
nical committee established last year 
to promote trade between South Africa 
and Madagascar will he abolished, 
nor whether all South African trade 
agreements and mining concessions will 
be cancelled. But tlie policy change 
will be a blow to South Africa’s “ out- 
ward-looking ” policy and to its hopes 
of securing this vast, strategically 
important island as a base from which 
to keep watch over the Indian Ocean. 
Since Pretoria and Paris work very 
closely in matters of defence, South 
African anxiety will also have been 
heightened by the new regime’s 
promise to reappraise the i960 treaties 
of co-operation with France. But there 
seems to be no question of abrogating 
the treaties. Madagascar’s decision to 
revise them has, however, already been 
copied by Mauretania, and several 
other former French colonies in Africa 
are likely to follow suit. 

General Ramanantsoa’s new broom 
has been at work in more places than 
just the foreign ministry. Without 
making fundamental alterations to the 
country’s political system, he has 
startled many observers by com¬ 
pletely changing the complexion of the 
government. The general amnesty of 
June 16th has reportedly emptied the 
island’s jails ; among those freed arc 
the former vice-president, Mr Andre 
Resampa, a strong critic of President 
Tsiranana, and Mr Monja Jaona, the 
leader of the Monima movement 
which instigated an uprising in the 
south last year. The decision on June 
1st to raise the minimum guaranteed 
wage by 5 per cent will have proved 
popular, and though it is impossible 
to say just how much support the 
general enjoys, he will certainly have 
surprised the government’s critics by 
moving so far to meet their demands. 


sr 

Guatemala 

An eye for an eye 

FROM OUR CENTRAL AMERICA CORRESFONDEUrr 

Although he was only 34 years old 
when he died last weekend, Oliverio 
Castaneda Pais was already infamous 
in Guatemala. In the early 1960s, 
when left-wing guerrillas appeared in 
his home state of Zacapa, Mr 
Castaneda helped organise a peasant 
militia to fight them. And when the 
army moved into the region in 1966 
he worked with the local commander, 
Colonel Carles Arana Osorio, in a 

pacification ” campaign that resulted 
in the death of dozens of guerrillas 
and hundreds of innocent pea.sants. 

The surviving guerrillas fled the 
countryside and began operating in 
Guatemala City, where Mr Castaneda 
next appeared to help form a right- 
wing terrorist organisation to combat 
their activities. Under a variety of 
names—^firsl “La mano blanca” (the 
white hand), then the “ New Anti-com¬ 
munist Organisation ” and finally, 
after the murder by guerrillas of the 
west German ambassador in April, 
1970, “ Ojo Por Ojo” (an eye for an 
eye). The group recruited its members 
from the army and police and received 
j>olitical guidance from the leaders of 
the conservative Movement for 
National Liberation. 

When hiS old comrade-in-arms, 
Colonel Arana, was chosen as the 
movement’s candidate for the 1970 
presidential elections, Mr Castaneda 
decided to run for congress. Both men 
won, and the government as a whole 
was taken over by conservative and 
extreme right-wing elements. In late 
1970, the guerrillas decided to test the 
new regime, but by then Mr 
Castaneda’s terrorists had taken the 
initiative. During 1971, over 1,000 
people, mostly known or suspected 
communists or left-wing sympathisers, 
were killed by the right. Mr Castaneda 
was personally credited with several 
murders and his reputation for 
brutality grew steadily. 

But this year the guerrillas have 
been licking their wounds and things 
have been unusually quiet for Guate¬ 
mala. Until last Sunday, anyway. 
Then, in the evening, Mr Castaneda 
dined quietly with his wife and friends 
in one of ^e city’s restaurants. He 
had only half his usual number of six 
body-guards. Soon after the group 
arrived, two young men entered the 
restaurant. One calmly walked up to 
Mr Castaneda’s table, drew a pistol 
and shot the politician through the 
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heart and neck. Mr Castaneda died 
instantly and the two men made their 
getaway. About the same time, in 
another part of the town, two police¬ 
men were killed and later in the 
evening one guerrilla died in a gun- 
battle with police. In a matter of 
hours, the relative peace of recent 
months was shattered. 

No group claimed credit for Mr 
Castaneda's death and, although some 
people blame internecine fighting on 
the right, most people believe that the 
castroite Rebel Armed Forces were 
responsible. Revenge has been the 
main motive for Guatemala’s violence 
over the past ten years. And since the 
latest killing must now also be 
revenged, a new round of extremist 
violence seems inevitable. 

Lebanon _ 

Reaction to 
over-reaction 

On Monday the UN Security Council 
adopted a resolution which, although 
profoundly deploring all recent acts of 
violence, condemned “ the repeated 
attacks of Israeli forces on Lebanese 
territory and population,” called on 
Israel to desist from such attacks and 
expressed its strong desire that im¬ 
mediate measures should be taken 
leading to the release of the Syrian and 
Lebanese officers captured on June 
21st. America and Panama abstained 
on this resolution which was sponsored 
by Britain, France and Belgium. Our 
Levant correspondent reports from 
Beirut : 

The ferocity of Israel’s latest onslaught 
against southern Lebanon last week 
may have defeated its own purpose. 
After Israel’s four-day offensive 
in February, during which there 
were few civilian Lebanese casualties, 
Israel had four months of quiet along 
its northern border with the Lebanese 
army reasserting its authority in south¬ 
eastern Lebanon. This control will now 
certainly he tightened .so that for 
several more months the Palestinian 
coinniandos will agree, or be obliged, 
to halt their sporadic snipings, and 
their base.s may be moved farther away 
from the lx)rder. An “ agreement ” to 
this effect was worked out on Wednes¬ 
day between Lebanon’s ])rime minister 
and Mr Yasser Arafat. But Israel might 
have obtained more if the casualty score 
after last week’s attack had been less 
dis))roportionate. 

On the Israeli side, according to 
their figures, two civilians and two 
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soldiers were wounded before the 
attack and two soldiers were wounded 
dviring it. On the Lebanese side, 36 
civilians were killed and 80 wounded; 

30 commandos were killed and 50 
wounded. This has aroused. Lebanese 
anger which is all the more stubborn 
for being impotent. Nor has the anger 
been mollified by the unprecedented 
confession by Mr Vigal Allon, Israel’s 
deputy prime minister, that the bomb¬ 
ing of the civilians in Hasbaya was due 
to a mistake by the Israeli air force. 

Israel’s chief of staff, General David 
Elazar, has laid down very clearly what 
Israel wants from Lebanon: this is 
the total dismantling of the structure 
of the Palestinian resistance movement would be held responsible because it 

in Lebanon. Israel has been moving tolerates a continuing commando 

towards the enunciation of the doctrine presence. But Israel has been inforrned 

that if the Palestinians undertake any that the total elimination of Palestinian 

violent activity against Israel, not activity is something that no Lebanese 

merely across the Lebanese frontier government will undertake, 

but even well inside Israel, Lebanon A second reported statement by 



Unitarians on Mount Harmon 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

South Lebanon and southern Syria are 
mosaics of religious and racial minori¬ 
ties. Nabatiyeh and Khicm arc strong¬ 
holds of the Mitwalis, a Shiite Moslem 
offshoot. Merjayoun is the home of 
half a dozen mutually mistrustful 
Christian sects, two of which possess 
their own bishops. Hasbaya, a little 
town on the slopes of Mount Hermon, 
which the Israelis bombed and shelled 
last week, is the main Druze centre, 
though some Sunni Moslems and a 
few Christians live there too. Higher 
up the mountain, in a modest sanc¬ 
tuary, live the .sheikhs who watch over 
the mysteries of the Druze religion 
and, very discreetly, the political for¬ 
tunes of the 200,000 or so Lebanese, 
Syrians and Israelis who adhere to it. 

The Druze religion is not one of the 
oldest of the world’s faiths. Its essen¬ 
tials were formulated by a Persian 
my.stic named Hamza Ibn Ali, vizier 
to the eleventh century Fatimid Caliph 
el-Hakim, w'hosc reign is remembered 
by non-Druzes for his destruction of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, his 
extermination of the entire canine 
population of Cairo because a dog 
barked at him, and his belief in his 
own divinity. 

The Druzes arc unswerving mono¬ 
theists. Their own name for themselves 
is Unitarians ” and many of them 
think that western Unitarians arc 
Druzes in disguise. Their scriptures and 
catechism, which they keep secret from 
non-initiates, show contempt for Islam, 
respect for the Jews and sympathy for 
some aspects of Christianity, though 
they believe that “ Jesus the son of 
Joseph *’ failed in his mission which is 
why God allowed him to be crucified. 


They say it was Hamza, in an earlier 
reincarnation, who preached the ser¬ 
mon on the mount and revived Jesus 
after the crucifixion. Hamza is 
credited with seven reincarnations in 
all: in one he was Pythagoras. 

In order to survive the region’s 
many invasions, all Lebanese and 
Syrian sects have been obliged to prac¬ 
tise the art of the chameleon. The 
Druzes have gone further than most. 
A Druze visiting Cairo or Amman will 
sometimes travel as a Moslem ; Druze 
immigrants in the United States may go 
to church. One old Druze known to 
this corresjxNidcnt claims to have been 
both a Hell-fire revivalist preacher ” 
in America and the Imam of a mosque 
in Egypt. There are Druze officers in 
the Lebanese, Syrian and Israeli 
armies. There are Druze members of 
Syria’s Baath party, Lebanese left- 
wing and right-wing parties, and 
Israel’s Labour party. Emissaries with 
startlingly different political ties meet 
occasionally under the auspices of the 
old sheikhs above Hasbaya. 

Israel’s Druzes have been loyal to 
the Jewish state. The ease with which 
Israel has oomrollcd the Golan Heights 
since 1967 owes something to the fact 
that the area adjoins a Druze region 
of Syria that has revolted against 
Damascus three times in the past half 
century. Lebanese Druzes arc mostly 
hostile to the Palesdnian commandos 
and had secured the withdrawal of the 
commandos from Hasbaya only two 
days before the Israeli attack. Israel’s 
deputy prime minister, Mr Yigal AUon, 
has admitted that bombing Hasbaya 
was “ a misuke.” It ceitainly was. 
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THE MARITIME BANK OF ISRAEL LTD. 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT SEPTEMBER 30,1971 

(rounded to Israel Pounds) 


ao.aso.MM) 

820,800 

3,800,000 

36.026 


128,711,149 

119,840,834 

9,670.062 

43,764,049 

10.686.372 

818,671,166 


18.268,231 

61,896,674 

09.646,605 

447.766,707 


CAPITAL 6iid RESERVES 

Paid up Capital 

Promlum on Sbaren 

Qenaml Henerve 

Profit—Unappropriated Balance 


DEPOSrrS «nd OTHER ACCOUNTS 

Government of Inrael— 

Dnpoaltn for Loann 01,432,037 

Government of Znraei—- 
DeiMta dk Other Accounta 194,067,469 

Baiike—Depumta 63,426,070 

Othere> -Deposlte 62,744.682 

Other aooounta 

duel, psnpoeed dividend) 13.230,096 


LIABILITIES ON BEHALF 
OF CUSTOMERS (666 eoiitri) 

Dooumentaiy Oredlte 86,190,642 

Ottarasteen and other UabUitiea 180,181,166 


30 880 000 
820,800 
6 600,000 
45,460 


166,371,606 

682,466,448 


146 361 926 
274.063,076 


26,b08.126 
44,667 674 
360,871 


166,863 

3,607,847 


81,898,374 
99.649. SdcT 
447,766.797 


LOANS 

IXHUiB Secured by Mortgagee 
on Ships 

Iioanf and Bllla dlnoounted (lea 
provinlon for doubtful dobta) 


179,029,060 

270.461,067 


DEPOSITS and DEBIT BALANCES 

Depoalta with Treaiury, 

Government of JaraM 7,060,868 

Balanoee with Banka 171,086,860 

Debtors and Debit Balances 633,865 


FIXED ASSETS and INVESTMENTS 

Bulldinga—at cost leM 

depredation 3,816,866 

OIBcea Equipment A other 

aeaeta at nominal value l 

Shares in affiliated oompanlea— 

at cost 10,126 

Governments of Israel 

Debenturee 1,666,466 


CUSTOMERS’ UABUnES (aae contra) 
In recpeot of Documentary 
OrCdlU 38.190,642 

In fmiieet of Guarantees and 
other UahUltiec 180,161,166 


168,871,606 

622,406,442 


S BAR^ZBEV A, BERGMANN 
D)iioeton 































Compagnie Generale d'Electricite 


Paris 


SROUPE CGE 


The following are extracts from 
the Annual Report for the year ended 
31st December. 1971. 

CGF's mam sphere of activity is 
heavy engineering, the Group's 
divisions concentrating on heavy 
electrical engineering, peripheral 
engineering (electrical plant 
construction), contracting and 
construction, electronics and 
telecommunications. The Group is the 
leading company in these fields in 
France and the scale of its world - wide 
operations is sufficient to enable It to 
compete effectively with its 
international rivals 

1971 results 

The large- scale restructuring 
which look place in 1970 has enabled 
the Group to take a major step forward ; 
this has lea to an increase of almost 
60% in turnover. Rationalisation 
predominated in 1971, although 
several acquisitions were made 

Consolidated turnover was 
£826 million including tax, or £716 
million excluding tax. an increase of 
8.8% over 1970. 

The dividend IS £1 11 and 
taking into account tax already paid to 
theTreasury the total income is 
£1.66 per share. 

Divisional operations 

The CGE Group is activ'e in eight 
sectors: heavy electrical engineering, 
electrical contracting, telecommunica¬ 
tions and electronics, cables, batteries 
and dry cells, materials and 
miscellaneous, home appliances, 
contracting and construction. 

Five of these divisions have 


in Europe in this sector. Activities in the 
field of contracting and construction 
(civil engineering, public works, building 
etc ) are the responsibility of the SGE. 

In the fast growing electronics 
and telecommunications sector. CIT 
Alcatel, a leader in all electronic 
equipment with their own time 
division switching technique, heads a 
rapidly expanding industrial group in 
the fields of automatic distribution and 
computer services. 

The cables sector is represented 
by Cables de Lyon Alsacienne 
Geoffrey- Doloie and its subsidiaries; 
batteries and dry cells by the 
Compagnie Europ^enne 
d'Accumulateurs (TUDOR). FULMEN, 
SAFT and its division La Pile Leclanch^, 
CIPEL (Mazda Batteries). CERAVER 
and Le Joint Franqais are concerned 
with special materials, whilst the home 
appliances division markets its 
products under the brand-names 
THERMORand SAUTER. 

At the present time, order books 
fortfie major divisions whose deliveries 
are not made from stocks stand 18% 
higher than at the beginning of 1971 

The co-ordination of 
major undertakings 

The CGE Group is fully equipped 
to tackle the complex projects required 
by modern society. The variety of 
industrial activities, production 
facilities and services involved in 
projects of this kind are co-ordinated 
by the parent company, CGE itself, 
particularly the construction of such 
vast projects as motorway contracts, 
viaducts and fly-overs 


Foreign and Overseas 
activities 

The Group has seen its foreign 
and overseas sales increase tenfold in 
the course of the past ten years. From a 
level of almost £20 million in 1960. 
total sales of exported products and 
products manufactured outside 
France have now increased to £200 
million-—28% of consolidated turnover. 

Direct exports show an increase 
of 25% over 1970 and orders taken 
have increased at the same rate as 
sales. The ratio of export orders to 
total sales vanes from one subsidiary to 
another For example, in the case of 
ALSTHOM, It IS more than half, 
whereas CIT Air atel has doubled its 
export orders, which now constitute 
16% of its total 

Greece remains the Group's 
leading overseas client, followed in 
order, by the E.E.C. countries, the 
United States, Ireland, South Africa 
and Spam. 


ACTIVITIES 



turnovers running atover £75 million. SALES__ PROFITS __ 

Virtually the entire consolidated turnover 
of the Group is made up of sales by fully- 
controlled companies. Sales overseas are 
under the co-ordinating responsibility 
of CGE Internationale. 

Heavy electrical engineering, the 
largest industrial sector both in terms 
of employees and turnover, is dominated 
by the subsidiary. ALSTHOM. which is 
responsible for the construction of 
major power stations, turbines, 
alternators and hiqh-power motors, 
locomotives, high-tension equipment, 
transformers and boilers 

All the Group's activities in the 
field of electrical contracting are now 
centralised in the hands of CGEE 
ALSTHOM. whir is the leading firm 

CoinpR^iB d ElGCtricitO, S.A. 54 Rue La BoAtle, Paris 8-erne. 

Copias of the full Report and Accounts, in English, can be obtained from CGE Internationale. CGE House. Alma Road Windsor. Berkshire. 








General Elazar about Lebanon is 
regarded by the Lebanese as menacing. 
In justifyir^; the kidnapping of the five 
Syrian officers on June 2ist (they were 
seized when they were on the right 
side of a recognised international 
frontier, 40 miles away from the 
fighting), the chief of staff claimed 
that, according lo their confessions and 
the documents on them, Syria and 
Lebanon were planning a joint attack 
on Israel. If true this revelation might 
appear to justify a pre-emptive Israeli 
seizure of southeni Lebanon. The fact 
is that Lebanon, at its own request, has 
been formally classed as a “ support ” 
country as opposed to a frontline or 
confrontation Arab country against 
Israel. Lebanon is well aware of 
Israel’s superior strength and is also 
sceptical about the effectiveness of 
Syria’s armed forces. Above all, 
Lebanon, wary of its national integrity, 
is most reluctant to allow any Arab 
army on its territory, especially the 
Syrian army. Tlierefore a joint Syrian- 
Lebanese attack on Israel is beyond 
belief. 



Beggars are 
choosers 


FROM OUB LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

In Vienna this week the Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries is 
gingerly proceeding with its efforts to 
mediate between Iraq and the Iraq 
Petroleum Company. Thi.s mediation, 
called for a few days after IPC’s larg¬ 
est oil field was nationalised by the 
Iraqi government early in June, was 
requested not by Iraq but by IPG—an 
uncharacteristic move that could signal 
a shift in the relationship between com¬ 
panies and governments. 

An obserxable result of this shift is 
that the Iraqis, with their backs to the 
wall of an almost empty treasury, have 
tended at meetings since nationalisa¬ 
tion to be calm, reasonable and unde¬ 
manding—in short, singularly un-Iraqi. 
There are no economic reasons for the 
Iraqis to behave as if they, and not 
the company, had the strong cards in 
their hands.' Until the last round in the 
pre-nationalisation discussions in 
Baghdad, the company believed that 
it could stave off the threat of 
nationalisation by offering more money 
to a regime that badly needed money. 
This did not work. Why ? 

The most significant answer is con¬ 
tained in the terms of the last-minute 
package deal that IPG offered the 


Iraqis. This was that it was prepared 
to increase the flow of Iraqi oil from 
Mediterranean terminals to full capa¬ 
city if Iraq would, in one way or an¬ 
other, give it a sliare of the income 
from the North Rumailah oilfield that 
was nationalised in 1961. The com¬ 
pany’s renewed interest in compensa¬ 
tion for North Rumailah is bound up 
with the wider on-off discussions 
between Opec and the oil companies 
on participation and compensation 
(see page 94). But, for the Iraqis, the 
company’s offer appeared to destioy 
the case previously made that the off¬ 
take of Iraqi oil from the Mediter¬ 
ranean had become prohibitively 
expensive. The turnabout, said the 
Iraqis, proved that the company had 
l^en acting in bad faith when it pre¬ 
sented the whole issue as a question of 
profits. 

For the last few years the oil com¬ 
panies have been beating an inevitable 
retreat that has been orderly because 
each .side has respected the other’s 
acumen and good faith. The loss of 
such respect could quicken the pace of 
the retreat. The Iraqis .sensed that, with 
the erosion of time and the pressure 
of .seemingly endless confrontations, 
the major oil companies no longer pre¬ 
sent the united front that they once 
did. It is believed, for instance, that 
Shell might not be unduly distui 4 )ed if 
the whole concession system was finally 
dismantled. It is thoughts like thi.s, 
plus their own ability to run the 
producing side of the nationalised oil 
fields, that lead the Iraqis to behave, 
against the most obvious odds, as if 
they were on tlie winning side. 

Ireland _ 

Not every 
prospect pleases 

FROM OUR DUBIIN CORRESPONDENT 
As the horizon brightens slightly in 
the north the Irish prime minister, Mr 
Jack Lynch, may be able to give more 
of his attention to domestic problems. 
He has revealed that he is looking 
round for an agreed candidate to suc¬ 
ceed Mr De Valera when the 89-year- 
old president retires next year. It will 
not be Mr Lynch himself: he has 
confessed that he likes his present job 
and obviously means to continue in it 
if he can. And the opposition parties— 
Fine Gael and Labour—^are not likely 
to agree on any candidate from the 
ranks of Fianna Fail, the ruling party. 
They are already beginning negotia¬ 
tions between themselves for a possible 
coalition government after tlie next 
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general election, and they sec the 
presidency as within their grasp. 

A nominee must also be found 
before September to serve as the Irish 
member of the European commission 
in Brussels. The odds are shortening 
on Mr Patrick Hillery, the present 
foreign minister. This appointment 
would entail a by-election which, with 
the one in mid-Cork already pending, 
would provide an interesting mini- 
election, probably in the autumn. But 
Mr Lynch is now geared to go to the 
country at any time: one of his 
harshest critics, Mr Neil Blaney, was 
expelled from Fianna Fail on Monday, 
This c\pulsion marks the end of a 
Fianna Fail split over policy on 
Northern Ireland that involved the 
dismissal of two ministers and the 
resignation of two others in 1970. Mr 
Lynch’s position within Fianna Fail is 
at present unchallenged. 

Looming ahead, however, is the pos¬ 
sibility of a fresh bout of serious indus¬ 
trial trouble. The trade unions have 
turned down a proposed new national 
pay agreement that provided for a 9 
per cent increa.se. The agreements, 
covering a quarter of the working 
population—some 90,000 employees— 
came to an end on Friday, June 30th. 
They affected workers in several key 
industries that have traditionally set 
the pace for wage increases. Officials 
of the Irish Congress of Trade Unions 
and employers* representatives hope to 
salvage something of the proposed 
agreement, perhaps the basic money 
clauses, leaving other aspects, like 
fringe benefits, to be negotiated on an 
individual union basis. If they fail, 
and if a free for all develops, the 
government may be forced to consider 
reintroducing the prices and incomes 
bill that was withdrawn two years ago 
when the expiring pay agreement was 
negotiated. This prospect might 
encourage Mr Lynch to go to the polls 
sooner rather than later. 
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McGovern the master 
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While Senator George McGovern was 
still scraping around for the la^rt thin 
slice of delegate support that he needs 
to secure his nomination for the Presi¬ 
dency, his delegates, shepherded by his 
cazTYpaign staff, were already taking 
control ot the national Democratic 
party. In former thnes the three 
standing committees of the quadrennial 
convention—rules, platform and cre¬ 
dentials—tended to act as a brake on 
change, but under 'the party’s new 
rules they have become its vehicles. 

In between national conventions a 
nucleus of oxganisation is provided by 
the Democratic National Committee, 
on which every state, laige or small, 
has equal refpresentation (an arrange- 
nxent that will probably not last long 
now). The three standing committees 
ixxscd to be put together on the same 
[principle—a rotten borough .system,” 
[as one of the reformers called k. WiA 
I the adop^tion of the report of the 
1 O’Hara commission, which was called 
for by the last national convention of 
the party amid the dhambles of 
Chic^^o in 1968, the commktees have 
l^en enlarged and their composition 
changed to reflect the party’s voting 
stren^ in each s^tate. 

Formerly a powerful state chairman 
would bestow a seat on a convention 
committee as a mark of confidence in 
a trusted supporter, who would show 
his appreciation by voting as the chair¬ 
man wished. But ihe new rules say 
that eadi (state delegation must be 
called to a meeting and shall vote to 
choose its cummitteemen (or commit- 
teepersons as the fashionable language 
of sexual equality has it). The rules 
also say that each delegation must 
make a reasonable effort to see that 
women, racial minorities and the 
young are r^resented on iht com¬ 
mittees, as on the full delegations. Not 
every state tri^ hard enouj^ to com¬ 


ply with these requirements and the 
Rules Committee started work last 
week with 10 states excluded, to the 
great indignation of their delegates. 
One by one they were seated, usually 
after substituting for some unfortunate 
middle-aged white male a new face 
that was black or female or young (or, 
in the happiest combination of attri¬ 
butes, all fliree). Florida, which sent 
II men and only one woman to the 
three committees, was the worst case 
and did not get seated on the Rules 
Committee until its last day. 

The process in the country that has 
brought Senator McGovern to the top 
in the contest for the presidential 
nomination was reflected with unpre¬ 
cedented swiftness in the three com¬ 
mittees. Witli, for practical purposes, 
a McGovern majority in charge, the 
Rules Committee looked favourably 
on the new charter proposed for the 
party by Congressman Donald Fraser 
jointly with Congrefssman O’Hara. TTie 
convention will have to vote on the 
charter which, if adopted, will rccon- 
truct the Democratic National Com- 
mktec on lines more representative of 
the voters, both numerically and by 
groups. It will also cica'te new bodies, 
most notably a National Policy Confer¬ 
ence to meet in the even-numbered 
year in between the quadrennial noitili- 
nating conventions, so diat any future 
Democratic President would be faced 
wkh a vast assembly of his party in 
the middle of his term, commenting 
on what he has in the past been abk 
to regard as his affairs. 

Where the Rules Committee changed 
the Fraser recommendations, it did so 
to make them more responsive to popu¬ 
lar currents and more representative 
of the rank arul file. These amend¬ 
ments will go to the convention to be 
voted on one by one with the report 
itself. Among other thin^ the Rules 


Committee also endowed the conven¬ 
tion chaiiman, Mr Lawrence O’Brien, 
with a woman co-chairman, Mrs 
Yvonne Braithwai'te, a black state 
assemblywoman (assemblyperson, one 
should perhaps say) from California. 
It proposed that winner-take-all 
primary elections like that in Cali¬ 
fornia should not be permitted in 
future and that state primary laws 
should be changed to prevent crosis- 
overs—that is, Repulblicans voting in 
Democratic primary elections. 

With sadness the Wall Street Journal 
described the platform, or general 
statement of partv policy, drafted by 
the new-style Platform Committee as 
“ unfriendly to business.” It is, indeed, 
true tfiat while the document does 
profess a general attachment to free 
enterpri.se, where it becomes more 
specific about business it is usually 
to voice a complaint, a criticism, a 
warning or a threat. This was the pre¬ 
vailing mood : when somebody inser¬ 
ted a demand that the system of quotas 
on imports of oil be abolished, not a 
voice wa.s raised in protest from any 
of the oil-producing states. There is 
stern talk about closing tax loopholes 
from which bufliness benefits, of the 
wickedness of American firms moving 
tiheir production abroad to exploit 
cheap labour there, of the need to use 
anti-trust laws more vigorously against 
large conglomerates arid to “ decon¬ 
centrate ” shured monopolies like the 
automobile and steel industries. 

Still, it is noteworthy how carefully 
the document avoids naming names. 
Thus the passage about breaking up 
conglomerates did mention the Inter¬ 
national Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation in an early version, but the 
reference disappeared long before the 
final draft was reached. Just when a 
tax concession constitutes a loophole 
is not indicated, nor arc the particular 
lot^holes which are to be stopped. If 
this was not a spirit of compromise 
at work, it had the same effect and 
Senator Humphrey’s economic advi)^r 
called the document a responsible 
liberal platform.” 

Senator McGovern, for hi« part, 
declared himself “ highly pleased ” 
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with the Platform Committee’s work 
and one of hk chief assistants described 
it as a McGovern platform embodying 
the McGovern policies. And .so it is, 
but mostly in such general terms as 
not to offend the other chief men of 
the party or saddle Mr McGovern 
himself wiith detailed statements which 
he might later find it embarrassing to 
have to defend and which, once incor¬ 
porated in die platfonn, would be hard 
to change. For the most part, during 


the committee’s deliberations, it was 
Mr McGovern’s staff who were work¬ 
ing to keep the language general and 
reasonably non-cominittal, reining in 
the McGovern enthusiasts from the 
local campaigns who wanted it hard 
and specific. 

Mr McGovern’s guaranteed income 
plan, to take an example, has l)een 
attacked ferociou.sly by Senator 
Humphrey as being profligate and 
unreal arid Mr McGovern is having 


Who's coming to Miami? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MIAMI BEACH 

Not too many years ago, when the heal, 
humidity and insects climbed toward 
their summer peak, workmen would 
board up the big hotels along Collins 
Avenue and shut down Miami Beach 
to await winter's return I'hat time is 
being lecalled wistfully this year. 
Miami Beach is now a well-oiled, year- 
round magnet for vacationers. But 
there is nothing in its long, tinseled 
history to rival the spectacle of two 
national political conventions within 
six weeks. 

This month the Democrats are 
coming on the heels of 30,000 
Na/.arene Fundamentali.sts. Di Spotk’s 
People’s Party will convene the day 
after the Democrats are through In 
August, the Republicans arc coming 
to reanoiiit President Nixon, having 
dispossessed Buick dealers and Florida 
furniture men from Convention Hall bv 
tht^r switch from San Diego. 

The City Councils decision to extend 
asylum to the Republicans was a 
tribute to the fast-buck ethic that is 
a landmark more visible 011 Miami 
Beach than is the sea front, which is 
hidden today behind a barrier of 
high-rising hotel.s and flats. But by now 
the lure of potc'ntial profit has almost 
been drowned by the* widespread local 
apprehension that the conventions may 
bring ma.ssive civil disorders Nearly 
every political activist gtoup worth its 
.salt has settled on the seven square 
miles of Miami Beach as the stage for 
this summer’s street theatre and there 
.seem sure to be plenty of non-political 
hangcis-on as well 

The guesses arc that there will be 
.some 30,000 “ non-delegates ” on 

Miami Beach foi the Democratic con¬ 
vention and as many as loo.tioo for 
the Republican convention. Dozens of 
groups are vying foi a piece of the 
piotest action * anti-war organisations, 
womens’ activists, loeal Cubans, black 
planners of a second Resurrection City, 
Gay Libera tionists (homosexuals), 
Yippics (members of the Youth Inter¬ 
national Partyi and drifting hippies. 
The Zippics, a splinter of the Yippirs, 
claim to have sown a public golf 
course where they want to camp with 


30 pounds of marijuana seed. 

In ordinary circumstances there can 
be few places in the United States 
farther from the political mainstream 
than Miami Beach. A collection of 
sand bars connected to one another 
and the mainland by bridges, Miami 
Beach is really two differcni towns. 
One is a virtually all-white, largely 
Jewish, permanent city of 88,000 
inhabitants, 49 per cent of whom are 
65 or older, many cyf them living in 
pov erty. I’he other is the gaudy, 
transient city of hotels, where the 
lights bum all day, the sJirubs arc 
plastic and the only colour that matters 
i.s green, a television image of luxury. 

Miami Beach docs have superb 
facilities for meetings so to otgauisc 
the conventions presents no insurmoun¬ 
table problems. Security is another 
matter. Elaborate local planning with 
the help of funds from both the state 
and the federal government has been 
aimed at assuring that the policing of 
the conventions will be what officials 
call “ effective and humane.*' Some 
650 local police will be reinforced, if 
necessary, with up to 3,000 members 
of Florida’s National Guard, with 
federal troops held in reserve. The 
police have been given training in the 
operation of sophisticated communica¬ 
tions equipment, not tactics and 
“ group sensitivity.” Two greenswards 
around Convention Hall arc reserved 
for demonstrations and counter-demon¬ 
strations and the hall itself is encircled 
by a newly constructed chain fence 
partially concealed by hibiscus bushes. 

The message is that the police will 
maintain a low profile if conditions 
permit it. But a strong local grounds- 
wcll is ui^ng a law and order 
approach to the uninvited thousands. 
Some of the shopkeepers and some of 
the elderly residents are panicky, 
remembering what happened at the 
last Democratic convention in Chicago 
in 1968. One pressure group is 
demanding relentless enforcement of 
local ordinances such as those prohibit¬ 
ing jay walking, sitting on the grass 
and sleeping on the beach. Largely 
because of these pressures, officials have 


Ae subject studied aigain. What appears 
in the platfonn dcN^uonent is a prombe 
of **an adequate income for those 
unable to work,” together with another 
pramise of tax reform directed 
towards equitable dlietribution of 
income and wealth.” Who can object? 

Mr McGovern’s plan to cut the 
defence budget is specific and sweeping 
and it too has been much attached. 
But the McGovern forces in the draft¬ 
ing subcomimittee produced a wording 
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Yippies for a baautifui event 

been slow to say how they intend to 
cope with the influx of activists. A 
formally designated campsite, portable 
sanitary facilities, ample potable water 
and medical stations equipped to treat 
anything from sun poisoning to over¬ 
doses of drugs are the foremost 
necessities. There arc indications that 
these will be forthcoming, but not until 
the last possible moment to avoid 
encouraging even more spectators. 

The atmosphere will be at best 
uncertain until the conventions have 
ended. But there is a chance that the 
streets of Miami Beach may resemble 
Woodstock 1969 more closely than 
Chicago 1968, at least for the Demo¬ 
cratic convention. The local authori¬ 
ties, who arc Democrats, and the 
leaders df most of the activist groups, 
also Democrats, appear anxious to 
avoid a strategy of confrontation. It 
is the Republicans whose convention 
has been the most potentially volatile 
all along. The crowds will be larger, 
the anti-establishment bias more 
clearly defined and the chances of 
major disorder far greater. 
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from v^Utch the controvemal arith- 
metic was missing. When his opponents 
went on pressing for a more secui^- 
conscious, and much briefer, wordii^, 
the iMoGwem forces in the main com¬ 
mittee offered to accept itm as an 
addition, and so both the rival pas¬ 
sages were incorporated in the final 
draft consecutively. Some of the more 
enthusiastic McGovern delegates 
grumbled at the amount of compromis¬ 
ing that was being done. But there 
were also enthusiasts who saw the 
merit of not burdening their candidate 
with statements that might make it 
harder to get him elected President. 

Two points on which there was no 
compromise were the busing of child¬ 
ren to schools to remove racial segre¬ 
gation in them and the war in 
Vietnam. The committee actually 
hardened the wording of the passage 
about busing to mal^ clear that it 
accepts busing as one of several tools 
to promote desegregation, against the 
objections of supporters of Mr George 
Wallace and others. Mr Wallace's 
supporters were the only ones to speak 
out against lihe demand for ** an 
immediate and complete withdrawal of 
all US forces in Indochina.” On 
both these points, together with abor¬ 
tion and 15 or 16 others, the oppos¬ 
ing minority mustered more than lo 
per cent of the votes and can there¬ 
fore insist on a debate in the full 
convention at Miami Beach. 

How much the party platform niat- 
teis is something few people are very 
sure of. A bad platform could handi¬ 
cap a candidate and foster confusion 
in the state and local parties. Good 
or bad, it cannot land a future Presi¬ 
dent or a future Congress. The struggle 
which gives bdrtli to the platform is, 
however, significant, since it tells who 
IS master. Tlie answer in this case is : 
Mr McGovern. 


ELECTION 72 

Head counting 


Senator Geoige McGovern is still 
battling to get the 1,509 votes that arc 
needed to ensure for him the Demo¬ 
cratic part/s presidential nomination 
when .the convention meets at Miami 
Beach on July loth* For a few hours at 
*e beginning of the week he thought 
that he had made it when a large 
number of Uack delegates who were 
previously uncommitted said that they 
would support hiim But when bis staff, 



Black leaders for McGovern: will the others follow ? 


whose calculations have been wrong 
before, did their sums more carefully 
they found to their embarrassment that 
they were still at least i6^ votes short. 
It seems that Mr Walter Fauntroy, the 
non-voting member of Congress from 
the District of Columbia, had been 
over-eager to show that .the blacks were 
to be the deciding factor in Senatoi 
McGovern’s nomination. He thought 
that he had 96 delegate^ to throw 
behind the Senator in return for sup¬ 
port of black programmes and positions 
in the government for Negroes should 
Mr McGovern be elected President. 
But it appears that Mr Fauntroy 
included in his calculations blacks who 
had alread)' come out for the Senator 
and others who do not like to be told 
by anyone bow they should vote. 

Even now the McGovern figures may 
be over-optimistic. According to the 
New York Times the Senator needs 
another 61 votes for victory and others 
shew an even larger margin. The cal¬ 
culations are difficult to make. Dele¬ 
gates who are uncommitted to any 
candidate like to keep everyone guessing 
until the last moment. Others who are 
not .required by any state laws to vote 
for a particular candidate at the con¬ 
vention, even though they have 
declared a preference for one, can also 
change their allegiance if they feel like 
it. Senator McGovern’s del^^ates are 
staunchly loyal so he may gain here at 
the expense of Senator Humphrey and 
Senator Muskie ; their supporters have 
proved less faithful. Mr McGovern is 
also hoping to pick im uncomn^ted 
delegates in New Jecaty^ Illinois, 
Loumana, Mississippi^ Virgmia, Iowa, 
Kansas and Connecticut 

But the counting is not going as well 
for him as he hopra. He thought that 
his landslide vict^ in the New Yoih 


primary would bring in the waverers 
and convert his opponents. But 
Senator Humphrey who has 391 dele¬ 
gates and Senator Muskie who has 207 
still seem to have hopes of denying 
him the nomination. Other candidates 
such as Governor George Wallace, Mrs 
Shirley Chisholm, Senator Henry Jack- 
son, Mr Wilbur Mills and Mr Terry 
Sanford are clinging to their delegates 
in an effort to gain as many con¬ 
cessions as possible before they hand 
them over. 

The most serious of the last-minute 
efforts to stop Senator McGovern is 
being led by Mr Humphrey who wants 
to deprive his rival of 151 of the 
271 delegates from California. Under 
the state law Mr McGovern, who won 
a narrow victory over Mr Humphrey in 
the primary, is entitled to the votes of 
all .the delegates. But hLs opponents 
now say that this winner-take-all 
system goes against the party’s new 
rules and that the delegates should be 
allocated act ording to each candidate’s 
percentage of the total vote. On 
Thursday Mr McGovern lost the first 
round in the credentials committee. 
He will have to defeat this challenge 
on the floor of the convention before 
he can be certain of the nomination. 

Stake in steak 

President Nixon cUd not m the wiude 
hog last vwde ; he sinHuy suspended 
Ae quotas on imports of forngn meat 
in an effort to mollify the discontents 
of a steak-eating and price-conscious 
nation. Wholesale prices for beef and 
porit are now higher than they have 
been for twenty y«u« and prices in 
the drops are moving up a{^n after 
a short period of decline. But this ges¬ 
ture comes at a time wdien it is unJikety 
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to have much practical effect. The 
demand for meat is outstripping sup¬ 
plies over much of the world and even 
if foreign suppliers had some to spare, 
they might well hesitate to divert it 
to die United States, where quotas 
come back into force at the end of the 
year. In any case, the meat normally 
exported to the United States is of a 
quality fit, in American eyes, only for 
hamburgers and frankfurters. 

The Price Commission had favoured 
sterner measures. It considers tliat the 
root of the problem is tliat raw agri¬ 
cultural products are exempt from 
price control and last week it urged 
the Cost of Living Council to close 
this gap ; it alone can do so. But if the 
cattlemen and the pig-raisers dislike 
the iuspension of the quotas, they 
would have objected much more vio¬ 
lently to price controls. They argue 
that these would make for greater 
shortages in the long run and they 
have the vigorous support of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Butz. 
On Thursday, Mr Nixon froze prices 
of food—except meat—at the whole¬ 
sale and retail levels, a step which the 
Price Commission had not taken 
because it does not consider middle¬ 
men’s margins the real trouble. 
Farmers remain free to charge what 
the traffic will bear. Mr Nixon has no 
wish to alienate the faim states in an 
election year. 

The price of fillet steak is not a 
matter of life and death. But what 
worries the Price Commission is that a 
renewed i»urge in the price of food, 
mainlv as a result of higher prices for 
meat, will make it hard, if not impos¬ 
sible, to achieve the President’s goal of 
bringing the rate of inflation down to 
2.5 per cent a year by the end of 1972. 
In May the consumers’ price index 
rose by .3 per cent—3.6 per cent at 
annual rates—‘and the increase would 
i>een higher but for a slight fall 
price of food. With meat now 


costing more in the shops the June 
index may prove a shocker. Metiers 
of the Price Commission are uncom¬ 
fortably aware that while they can deal 
with inflation caused by higher costs, 
they are less well equipped to control 
inflation caused by soaring demand, as 
in the case of meat. 


Hurricane plague 

After the deluge, another deluge. 
Hardly a week after .the flood that 
killed more than 200 people in South 
Dakota, the United States suffered 
another much more widespread one. 
The death toll from the flood that has 
.struck low-lying areas on the eastern 
seaboard from Florida to New York 
IS only about iiali that of South Dakota 
but the damage to buildings and the 
dislocation of })eople have l>een far 
greater. I’he cause of this latest 
disaster was a hurricane combined 
with unusually heavy rains earlier in 
the year. The result has been the most 
extensive flooding ever to have 
occurred in the country. The cost of 
repairs could exceed $2 billion—^half 
that amount of destruction may have 
been done in Pennsylvania alone. As 
usual little of the property destroyed 
was covered by flood in.surance, 
although government subsidised flood 
insurance is available. 

Awesome hurricanes are endemic in 
tlie eastern United States, one of those 
features of American life which cannot 
be transplanted and which therefore 
are unappreciated abroad. The up¬ 
rooted tree and the steeple-less church 
are common reminders that there is a 
hurricane .season every year. The 
season liogins in June and ends in 
November and annually the National 
Weather Service offends women’s 
hberationists bv assigning female names 


to the storms even before they 
materialise. 

Last week’s Hurricane Agnes was 
first on this year’s list. It did its 
damage not in the usual way, by wind, 
but by rain. After it struck Florida it 
appeared .to veer out to sea, as most 
hurricanes do when they hit the sandy 
capes of North Carolina and Virginia, 
but then did not. Pouring rain at a 
rate of about an inch an hour, it went 
north, drenched New York, which had 
already been saturated by another 
storm, and then doubled back, 
re-soaxing Penn.sylvania. 

Big rivers like the Susquehanna, the 
Allegheny and the Potomac poured 
over their banks and into city streets. 
Water lapped up the steps of the 
Kennedy Centre in Washington, DC. 
In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the state 
capital, (rovemor Shapp visited the 
executive mansion in a rowboat. In 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 100,000 
people were evacuated and in 
Bethlehem stee'l mills were filled with 
water to a depth of eight feet and 
may have to be abandoned entirely. 

To replace the jobs and homes lost 
by thousands of people in these 
areas is a staggering task. President 
Nixon toured .some of the flood regions 
and promised federal disaster aid ; this 
includes the granting of loans of up to 
$50,000 for the replacement of a 
home, of which $2,500 need not be 
repaid. He has already asked Congress 
for $ioom ill emergency aid to begin 
the repair of bridges, roads and sewers. 
But the governors of the stricken states 
want new legislation to compel the 
federal government to assume a largei 
share of the total burden in getting 
life back to normal after a disaster. 


Litton rocked 



Mainstroet In Maryland 


FROM oun SPKIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Congressional anger over excesses it> 
defence spending has found a sitting 
taiget in the lame duck shipyard ot 
Litton Industries at Pascagoula ui Mu'>- 
issippi. The new li^om yard is an 
attempt to prove that Americans can 
be efficient shipbuilders, in spite of high 
labour costs in an industry tradidonaJK 
regarded as labour-intensive. 'Phe 
atik>ition has been grounded in a chans 
of unimaginable proportions, to the 
embarrassment of both the company 
and the federal government. Senato. 
William Proxxnire told the Senate on 
Monday that he reckoned that the 
corapamy faced a mainr finaiu*^ 
crisis ; he had asked the Securities ann 
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Exch^Liige Commission and the General 
Accounting Office to investigate Ut- 
ton’s ability to finish work on 35 ships 
that the navy has ordered from it. The 
company is involved in extensive 
delays and cost over-runs on its ship¬ 
building and also in arguments with 
the navy over who is to blame. 

The Pascagoula idea was dreamed 
up by Litton’s advanced marine tech¬ 
nology centre in California^ which 
employs 2,600 people ; the plan was to 
subdivide the ships into modules that 
could be manufactured on an assembly¬ 
line, an idea that has succeeded at 
nearly every shipyard in Japan. 
Originally, the new yard was to be 
built at Tampa, Florida, but the state 
of Mississippi feared that Pascagoula, 
where Litton had a yard already, 
would suffer from unemployment and 
lent the company $i30in to build the 
new yard there. 

This may have been a mistake for 
Litton, because the heat and humidity 
of Pascagoula, especially in the sum¬ 
mer, is not conducive to efficiency. 
Anyway the company has had such 
difficulty in recruiting a suitable labour 
force that it has even considered bring¬ 
ing workers ovei from Britain’s bank¬ 
rupt Upper Clyde Shipbuilders. 

Litton has been recruiting a net 350 
people a month, but turnover has been 
high—60 per cent in the first year— 
and aibsenteeism an astonishing 20 per 
cent; the labour contract gives the 
men flexibility to choose when they 
work, which is disastrous for an 
assembly-line operation. The system is 
costly if anything goes wrong and 
almost everything does seem to have 
gone wrong. 

Until earlier this year there was no 
means of knowing how particular costs 
were going, but it was known that in 
general the cost over-runs were fantas¬ 
tic. There were even problems of 
cutting plates to the right size ; the 
expansion and conitraction of steel in 
different conditions of temperature had 
not been allowed for properly, so that 
when the yard came to put the pieces 
of the first ship together they did not 
fit. Over two years after laying the 
keel that ship is still not finished. 
There were ^so problems with sub¬ 
contractors not completing their work 
properly and steel not being delivered 
on time, because of strikes, so that large 
stocks had to be held ; the yard has a 
vast expanse of rusting metal, waiting 
to be needed. Some of the piping sys¬ 
tems for ships have had to be 
worked on four times before the job 
was done right. 

Yet a shipyard of Pascagoula’s high 


capital costs r^uires a quick through¬ 
put to be justified. Some of the tech¬ 
niques are of almost unparalleled 
complexity, including laser-aligned 
railways to move a whole ship sideways 
into the launching dock ; (Litton 
thought its dock was unique till a visit¬ 
ing American admiral said that a 
satellite had detected a similar one in 
the Soviet Union). 

Labour amounts to half the total 
costs of American shipbuilding, 
compared with between 20 and 30 
per cent in western Europe and Japan. 
But Japan, where wage costs are now 
overtaking Europe’s, has shown that 
high wages are not necessarily a dis¬ 
advantage in shipbuilding, so long as 
the whole operation is efficiently run. 

ELECTION 72 

Stronghold in 
disarray 

_ New York 

Following Senator George McGovern’s 
victory last week in their state’s primary 
election, New York’s dissident 
Democrats wrought a minor miracle. 
Their state committee, headed by Mr 
Joseph Crangle of Buffalo, a machine 
politician whose own local list of 
would-be delegates to the convention 
had fared poorly in the primary, 
managed a surprising show of harmony 
in choosing the remaining delegates to 
the national convention in Miami 
Beach. While New York’s delegation 
will be heavily weighted in favoui of 
Mr McGovern, it also includes Mr 
Erastus Coming of Albany, die one 
old-line boss whose delegates won last 
week, and Mayor John Lindsay of 
New York City, whose status as a vote- 
getter is suspect. It is probable that 
this coalition of new and old Demo¬ 
crats will endure through the 
campaign against President Nixon this 
autumn but it is even more likely that 
it will fall apart before the races for 
New York City’s mayoralty next 
year and for the state governorship 
in 1974. 

Traditionally the state of New York 
has been a Democratic stronghold. But 
the party has had only transient 
success since the palmy days of 
Franklin Roosevelt and the New Deal. 
Now, in spite of a substantial Demo¬ 
cratic advantage in number of 
enrolled voters, most of the state’s 
main offices, as vreM as both seats in 
the United States Senate, are held by 
Republicans, who also dominate the 
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legislature in Albany. Fhe Democrats, 
It seems, are made up of warring 
factions and lack a unifying force to 
bring together the old politicians whose 
antiquated machines have rusted away 
and the new reformers whose passions 
wax and wane dejicnding on the issues 
and who fight against each other as 
hard as against the old guard. 

IVofessioiial Democrats in New York 
can usually be counted on to unite in 
aid of the party in presidential 
contests. Tliev have won the state in 
the last three national elections and 
they are prepared to do what they can 
for the McGovern candidacy this time 
around. But the disairay in their own 
ranks, combined with the growing 
strength of conservative Republicans, 
makes for uncertainly. Mr McGovern’s 
supporters admit that he will have a 
difficult time winning the presidential 
race in New York, even after doing 
so well in his party's primary. While 
Mr McGovein’s supporters won 
handily, taking every district but 
Albany, the total turnout was light, 
indicating that most Democrats are 
not only disenchanted with the 
machines but arc also distant from the 
reformers. Organised labour, which 
possesses both manpower and money, 
iias so far given little of either, partly 
because trade unionists are cool to Mr 
McGovern and his programme and 
partly because they have been wanned 
by Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s 
assiduous wooing. 

The McGovern forces were success¬ 
ful however, in attracting women and 
the young, who may play a significant 
role in the transformation of the state 
party. Women, who composed almost 
50 per cent of the McGovern slate, 
scored some significant victories. To 
be sure, Congresswoman Bella Abzug, 
the most colourful and vociferous 
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feminist of them all, waa easily defea¬ 
ted by Congressman William Ryan in 
Manhattan, but a woman defeated 
Brooklyn’s Mr Emanuel Celler, the 
venerable dean of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and another won nomina¬ 
tion to the court of appeals, the state’s 
highest court. In addition, many of 
the McGovern delegates and a number 
of successful candidates in local 
elections are young people. Blacks and 
Puerto Ricans also did relatively well 
which suggests that they too will have 
growing influence in any reshaping of 
the statewide party. The only real 
defeat of a reformer came in Brooklyn, 
where Representative John Rooney, a 
crusty conservative, won a narrow and 
disputed victory over Mr Allard 
Lowenstein. 

Because the reformers are gaining in 
strength, the so-called bosses of the 
enfeebled machines are amenable to 
compromise. Mr Crangle, for one, is 
anxious to make common cause with 
reform groups. Because he knows that 
Mayor Lindsay is particularly well 
liked outside New York City, he 
insisted on adding the mayor to the 
Miami delegation over the objection 
of Mr Matthew Troy, the district boss 
of Queens County who is the mayor’s 
most caustic critic. Since turning 
Democratic and running so poorly 
in the early primaries, Mr Lindsay has 
lost a good deal of his local appeal. 
Reformers made no attempt to seek 
his endorsement in the New York 
primary. In truth, there is no politician 
among New York’s Democrats who 
appears capable of welding together 
the party’s disparate elements. 

Safer poisons 

After December 31st, the use of the 
pesticide DDT will be illegal m the 
United States except to protect a few 
special crops and in special circum¬ 
stances. These exceptions reveal the 
dilemma that the Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency faced when it over¬ 
ruled the decision of its own examiner 
who had spent seven months looking 
into the problem. The fact is that there 
is no substitute for DDT so far in 
the cultivation of four crops—citrus 
fruit, alfalfa seed, green peppers and 
onions. And in certain natural 
disasters where there is a danger of 
typhus or malaria, the pesticide is 
indispensable, even in America. The 
EPA’s ban will not stop American 
exports of DDT; these are chiefly for 
use by the World Health Organisation. 

Mr WilHaiti Ruckebhaus, admin¬ 


istrator of the EPA, made the deciiion 
on the grounds that the admitted 
advantages of the pestiade were out¬ 
weighed by its principal disadvantage 
—^its resistance to decomposition so 
that residues of DDT accumulate in 
men, animals, birds and fish. He also 
suggested, to raised scientific eyebrows, 
that DDT was possibly cancer-induc¬ 
ing. None the 1 ^ although Mr 
Ruckelshaus gave in to the environ¬ 
mentalists, he did not please all of 
them ; some wanted a total ban on the 
pesticide virtually right away. And he 
did heed the pleas of cotton growers, 
who account for 86 per cent of the 
American domestic use of DDT. He 
gave them until the end of the year 
when they aigued that time was ne^ed 
to train agricultural workers in the use 
of a substitute, methyl parathion. 

Already manufacturers of DDT pro¬ 
ducts have filed suit in a federal court 
to have the decision overturned. They 
are afraid that, if foreign governments 
follow the American lead, as happened 
last year after the American ban on 
cyclamates, some of them will lose not 


only most of their domestic customers 
but their export markets as wdl. Yet 
the ban hardly came as a suiprise. A 
governmental commission in 1969 
recommended that the use of DDT be 
abandoned gradually and that advice 
has been taken. In 1970 only 14m 
pounds were used compared to 79m 
pounds in 1959. 

There is no doubt about asbestos 
dust, however. It can cause cancer and 
other lung diseases and the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour has just issued new 
standards to protect workers who come ^ 
in contact with it. Asbestos fibres are ■ 
becoming an increasing pollutant of 
air because of their use in fire-proofing 
materials, in floor tiles, in brake linings 
and on ships. The new federal rules 
set a limit of two asbestos fibres for 
each cubic centimetre of air, but not 
until 1976. Until then, the present 
emergency standard of five fibres a 
cubic centimetre will remain in force. ^ 
Employers must monitor the air, pro¬ 
vide medical checks for the workers, 
supply protective clothing and do what 
they can to keep the dust down. 


Repairs repaired 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CAUFORNIA 

The dishonest automobile mechanic 
perpetrates more fraud in the United 
States than any other dishonest busmess- 
man (except for the postal swindler 
who heads the list of deceivers). 
Government offices are flooded with 
complamts but hours, days or weeks 
later it is hard to prove that a faulty 
part was not repaired or that a good 
part was replaced needlessly. No 
expert has been available to dispute 
the mechame’s word. Only the wuist 
abuses have found their way to court. 

Now California is moving to drive 
the motor repair racketeers out of 
busmess and to make such shops respon¬ 
sible for the quahty of their work. On 
July 1st a new agency, the Bureau of 
Automotive Repair, opened with a $am 
budget collected from licensing; fees of 
$50 paid by every motor repair agency 
m the state, from elaborate multi- 
specialised new-car agencies to the 
comer petrol stauon which does a 
little tinkering on engines. The bureau’s 
150 employees have their work cut out 
already. More than 5,000 complaints 
have poured into the state’s Depart¬ 
ment of Consumer Afliain since die 
new law was approved last winter. 

The plan resembles another Cali¬ 
fornian innovation : a licensing agency 
for television repairmen that has chiven 
about 1,000 crooked operators out of 
busmess since 1967. The state will try 
to get satisfaction for individuals who 
complain about car repain. When many 



complamts are received about one 
repair diop, investigaton will take in 
can whose condition is known, in detail, 
to state experts and then, if false find¬ 
ings are made, the shop’s owner can 
be arrested. 

The law prohibitt gross negligence 
as well as fraud and forbids repair 
dealers to make any written or oral 
statement to a car’s owner which is 
’’untrue or misleadina.” In addition, 
estimates of the cost of the work must 
be given to an owner in advance in 
writing and these records are subjerc 
to checking by state officials. Although 
a six-month jail sentence and |ipoo m 
fines can be imposed by the dep^* 
ment, its severest penalty is the right 
to levokc a repair shop’s Ucence for 
a year, and thus dose its doors. 





BEOGRADSKA BANKA 

U.S. $12,000/000 

5^-year loan 


Arranged by: 

FIRST CHICAGO LIMITED 

and provided by: 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
Girard Trust Bank Irving Trust Company 
Associated Japanese Bank (International) Limited 
Burston & Texas Commerce Bank Limited The Sanwa Bank Limited 
Standard and Chartered Banking Group Limited 
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The plane 
that^ proud 
of its quiet 
British accent. 


The plcuie IS the L-IOIt 
lriSt«ir. 

And the British accent^ 
Rolls-Rovcc onRines They 
made the InStar the quietest 
lethner in the world. (Ihe 
U S.A.'s Federal Aviation 
Administration has made it 
offic ial the IriStar is the 
quietest lotliner now flyinR.) 

That's because Rolls- 
Royce designc^d a c ompletel\ 
revolutionary engine It has 
fewer moving,nc^ise-rnaking 

parts Noise is designed out 


of the engine. Not just 
muffled out 

And even though the 
RB 211 IS quiet, it's not the 
least bit reserved It gets the 
TriStar oft the ground with 
twice the thrust of oldc^r jets 
And less tfuin half the annoy¬ 
ing jet noise. We've got 
acoustical annoyance studies 
to prove It, publishc'd in U S. 
Gc3vernment reports 

All this IS making 


Delta and PSA have orders 
in, too And so far Britain s 
own tc 3 ur c arrier, Couil t me. 

The moreTriStars there 
are in sc*rvice, the quieter 
airports will be all over the 
world. And the more weTe 
going to need those quiet 
engines frc^m Rolls-Royce. 


TriStar very appealing to 
airlines that want to do some- 
thing about noise pollution. 
Thai's one of the reasons two 
leading airlines. Eastern and 
1WA, just took delivery of 
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Record year for Chbride- 
a world feader in 
packaged energy systems 


Group's operating profits improved by 
60%. 

Earnings per share up from 6*3p to. 
12-7p. 

Continued growth for Chloride's 
pollution-free batteries and systems. 
Turnover rises to £77 million. Chloride's 
planned expansion continues. 
Manufacturing subsidiaries and 
associated companies now established 
in 25 countries. Further interests 
acquired in companies in Australia, 
France, Belgium and the U.K. 

Chloride plans to develop the Group 
both by internal growth and by 
acquisitions. 

Concentration of management 
responsibility is a major reason 
underlying the Group's profit increase. 

Electric Power Storage, the main U.K. 
battery company, and now divided into 
four operations (Chloride Automotive, 
Chloride Industrial, Chloride Supplies 
and Chloride Technical Centre) has 
considerably improved its position. 

Chloride Technical Centre - one of 
the largest R & D establishments of its 
kind in the world - has been 
strengthened and will concentrate on 
advanced development of existing 


products and processes as well as 
inve.stigation of new energy storage 
systems. 

Chloride Group companies throughout 
the world made good progress and 
produced the planned improvements in 
their results. 

A considerably increased capital 
expenditure programme is scheduled for 
the next few years. 

Excellent labour relations created 
climate in which everybody contributed 
fully with a marked increase in 
productivity. 

Chloride plans an improvement in 
current year upon the record level of 
profit achieved in 1971/72. 


I SUMMARY OF RESULTS | 



1971/72 

1970/71 


£'000 

C'OOO 

Sales 

77,328 

70,745 

Group operating profit 

10,278 

6,389 

Profit before taxation 

9,322 

4,871 

Profit attributable to Parent 
Company Shareholders 

5,094 

2,549 

Earnings per share 

12.7p 

6 3p 


I 


Paekagad anargy. 
Pollution-fraa powar lor 
a hard praatad worM. 



THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 


Copi 0 s Qf thB full RBpun Bnd Accounts can ba obtatnad from Tha Sacratary, SO Grosvanor Gardens, London SV/1 WOCH 
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BUSINESS Machine tools 


The nightmare is over 


The slowdown in capital spending 
throughout the world has left a large 
number of machine tool makers feel¬ 
ing very sorry for themselves. But now 
the signs are accumulating that their 
nightmare is over, though, no doubt, 
spending on machine tools will always 
be cyclical in character. So, now, the 
machine tool makers have a chance to 
translate some of their technological 
dreams into some kind of economic 
reality. 

To do so, they will have to turn their 
backs on the idea that comes naturally 
to some of them in a recession—to 
devise simpler, cheaper and sometimes 
nastier machines. This is the approach 
of a barrow boy. It makes little sense 
for an industry whose products form the 
base of engineering manufacture. The 
machine tool makers have, in fact, been 
slow to r^ognise that if they are in the 
vanguard of industrial progress they 
must set the pace not merely in the 
technological goodies they can produce 
but in the economic viability of the 
capital goods they offer for sale to the 
user-industries. 

Broadly, for instance, they have been 
slack in adopting up-to-date methods 
of marketing and in making use of 
market research. The machine tool 
makers in the United States, where to 
be commercial is to be respectable, have 
shown the rest of the world what can 
be done in this direction. But it is 
only over the last two years or so that 
the British industry as a whole has 
woken up to the possibilities in market¬ 
ing, while many of the European con¬ 
cerns have been no better. Too mray 
still make the machines they think 
people want rather than those they 
need. 

Yet, the machine tool industi^ is not 
short of ideas. Nor has it been niggardly 
in research into f3ie machines them¬ 
selves on such matters, for example, 


as their rigidity. But it has been slow 
in applying research to discovering 
what parts are made and how and 
where. Are these parts, for instance, all 
short and fat ? Or are they long and 
thin ? Can tliey be made on existing 
lathes or milling machines ? Or should 
these machine tools be redesigned ? 

One reason for this is that for a time 
the industry was mesmerised by its own 
technological inventiveness. Only quite 
late in the day did it realise that it was 
no good chasing after the latest and 
best if that machine did not enhance 
the user’s profits at the same time. And, 
to be fair, it took some users a long 
time to recognise this simple economic 
lesson. 

Techniques, which however interest¬ 


ing they may be in themselves can 
serve only narrow specialised markets, 
will in future be left where they should 
be, on the back of a laboratory shelf. 
The commercial thrust will be put 
instead beliind tliose techniques which 
have wide industrial applications. Of 
these, tliere can be no doubt that the 
most significant will be the use of the 
ability of a computer to sort out in 
arithmetic terms a mass of jumbled 
information and store it away in its 
memory in a logical, ordered manner. 
Numerical control, in other words, is 
not simply the fashionable cry. It is 
the right cry. And once numerical con¬ 
trol and computers are properly under¬ 
stood and properly used, it will become 
possible to organise many engineering 
processes more rationally and more pro¬ 
fitably. It will be up to the machine 
tool makers themselves to take the first 
steps. They will have to capitalise on 
the lessons they learnt in their recent 
sickness. Some of them, as the first part 
of this survey will show, have already 
been doing just that. 



Milling glrcrglt partt by numrtcnl eemre/ 
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Trade winds 


After a particularly vicious example of 
the p>eri^ic trade cycle in demand for 
capital goods in the western worlds it 
looks as if orders are beginning to pidt 
up again. The trouble first began in the 
dominant American market back in 
igGy^when the production of machine 
tools started to fall away from a peak of 
$1.8 billion. But it was not until last 
that American output really nose- 
dived, to under $i billion. Domes¬ 
tic consumption of machine tools that 
year amounted to little more than 
$8oom3 down by a third on 1970. 
Imports into the United States fell by 
a similar proportion and amounted to 
less than $ioom| compared with an 
average over the previous decade of 
about $i65m a year. 

This, of course, was but one symptom 
of a much wider economic malaise and 
President Nixon’s remedial package and 
the international horse trading which 
followed might now be regarded as a 
matter of history. But the raect of this 
final spasm of contraction in the 
American investment cycle was to cut 
file output of machine tools through¬ 
out the world for the first time in more 
than 20 years. The average growth rate 
of 7.3 per cent in the world output of 
machine tools over the last decade 
(which included bursts of as much as 
13.4 pier cent in 1969) was turned in 
1971 into a small decline of 0.5 per 
cent. Neither of the two earlier reces¬ 
sions, in 1963 and 1967, had been 
severe enou^ to reverse the growth of 
output entirely. 

The ripples spread out through the 
rest of the industrialised world, upset¬ 


ting the established piecking order in 
the international league of machine tool 
producers. The United States yielded 
pride of place to west Germany and, 
indeed, the end of last year it 
ranked below the Soviet Union, almost 
certainly temporarily. Of all ^e sup¬ 
plier countries Japan was affected the 
most severely, largely because the fall in 
Japanese exploits to the United States 
put a stop to the massive domestic in¬ 
vestment boom which had begun in 
1966. The British machine tool pro¬ 
ducers suffered too. They had not done 
all that well at the peak of the invest¬ 
ment cycle in 1969-70 and now they 
shivered in the cold winds blowing 
from the United States. 

With fairly long order books, the 
west German producers were protected 
from the initial blast. But they are not 
at all happy about the coming year. 
The changes in jjarity between the 
dollar and the D-mark, the rise in 
domestic costs because of wage awards. 
President Nixon’s tax package and the 
import surcharge led them to calculate 
that at least 35 p>er cent would be added 
to the comparative price of a west Ger¬ 
man machine tool in the United States 
by the beginning of this year. In the 
event the actual increase has turned out 
to be more manageable, at 16 pier cent 
or so. But there is likely to be a further 
rise of 7 per cent this year following 
another wage award. 

Last year west Germany was respon¬ 
sible for nearly a third of the wc^rld’s 
output of machine tools and almost the 
same propiortion of world exjiorts. In 
deed, west Germany’s exports of 


$92om in tgyi were more than the 
combined total of $904m of the 
next four biggest exporters, the 
United States, Britain, Switzexiand 
and east Germany. The west German 
producers do not expect to do 
so well in expiort markets this 
year. At the same time, they are faced 
with a decline in domestic orders, 
already down by a third at the end of 
last year. Some members of the industry 
blame this on the government, which, 
they believe, primed the investment 
pump too vigorously in 1967. 

Whatever the cause, a decline in 
machine tool orders in west Germany 
may well signal difficult times ahead 
for the French industry which had been 
exporting hard to that market until 
the middle of last year. But, pragmatic 
as always, the French industry is look¬ 
ing to o^er markets to take up the 
slack, particularly to the Russian com¬ 
mercial vehicle project on file Kama 
river which is still however, only in 
the development stage. Moreover, the 
French government, when it found 
capital spending lagging, got the aero¬ 
space manufacturers among others to 
step up their investment programmes. 

The recession in capital spending 
was, however, largely confined to the 
major countries. While the machine 
tool output of the “ big five ”—that is 
the United States, west Geniiany, 
Russia and Japan with Britain limping 
along in fifth place—went down last 
year by 6 per cent, that of other 
countries rose by nearly 12 per cent. 
This is not particularly surprising as 
manufacturers in Gennany, Italy and 
even Britain are beginmng to transfer 
the production of cheaper, standard 
machines to such countries as Spain 
and India in order to concentrate their 
own high cost labour on the production 
of more complex machines. Since 1964, 
Spanish production, for example, has 
risen from just over $50m (including 
exports of $7.5m) to just under $9om 
(including exports of $30m). This ten¬ 
dency for newcomers to take over the 
manufacture of standard machine tools 
will certainly accelerate over the next 
few years. 

iSo some part of the traditional trade 
cf the well-established European pro¬ 
ducers will pass into other hands 
Another part of their trade may be in 
some dan^, too. So far they have 
done well in exporting to third world 
countries which do not ptxxluce 
machine tools themselves. Machine 
tool imports by such countries, it 
estimated, amounted to around 
$285m in 1964, to $47010 in ig?*’ 
and as much as $6oom last year. 
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Internatioiia] Fair 
forlbols and Machinelbols, 

31st Oclober-Sth Noiiember,1972, 

In Bella Centret, Copenhagen, will present the most notable 
display of tools and machine tools so far In Denmark. 

The Fair Is arranged by the Association of Wholesale Dealers 
of Toots and Machine Tools and the Association of Danish 
Machine Tools Manufacturers, in co-operation with the Danish 
Trade Organizations' Exhibition Company Ltd., Bella Centret. 
The two pavilions B and C In Bella Centret, totalling an ex¬ 
hibition area of 14.700 sq.m, will house the Fair. At the pre¬ 
sent stage an essential part of this area has been booked 
i.e. by the British Machine Tool Trade, having subscribed a 
considerable area for a manifestation of the official British 
1972-export drive 

The presentation of the multifarious tools and machine tools 
of foreign ani^i local production will be supplemented by spe¬ 
cial Informative Sections of the Fair, demonstrating the stan¬ 
dard ot the trade. 

INTERTOOL-72 is a specialized fair, dedicated and open 
only to representatives of the industries, crafts and service 
organizations, private as well as public, who apply the tools 
and machines of the trade. 

Fairgoers from all Scandinavia are planning a visit to Bella 
Centret to make the most of this opportunity of obtaining full 
information of the Scandinavian and international tool and 
machine tool market, but the publicity novi/ focused on the 
Fair forecasts many visitors from all Europe. 

If you require further information do not hesitate to contact 
The Secretariat, INTERTOOL. Bella Centret. 

Hvldklldevej 64, DK-2400 Copenhagen NV 
Telephone (01)340111 > Telex 10524 bcstc dk 
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VERSATRAN 

/ - FLEXIBLE AUTOMATION 

Modular design permits you to buy 
only the motions you need 

VERSATRAN 
-CUTS LEAD TIMES 

'Off-the- Shelf units available to 

meat your requirements immediately 

VERSATRAN 

-PAYS FOR ITSELF 

Round the clock operation ensures 

optimum efficiency from machines being served. 

VERSATRAN 

-STANDS, HANGS,TILTS,TRAVELS 

Can be mounted to best suit available space, 

and your requirements 

VERSATRAN 

-CONSERVES LABOUR 

Releases labour from routine repetitive tasks. 

VERSATRAN 

-LEVELS PRODUCTION 

Maintains constant rate o1 

production throughout each shift. 

Versatran automatic handling systems can operate in 
hostile environments of high temperature, dirt and noise 
and require no special foundations Applications include 
Destacking, Shot Peening, Palletising, Stamping, Load-* 
ing/Unloading. Die Casting, Spraying etc 
If you require further details please contact: 

Mr. J. V. Birnie, Divisional Sales Manager. 

rfP HAWKER SIDDELEY 

DYNAMICS ENGINEERING LIMITED 

Manor Road, H«tfMd.H«rlt TahHaifiald62300. Tatw: 24838. 

Hawknr Siddalay Group supplloi mochanleal. oloctrleal and aaroapae# 
aqulpmant with world-wida Salat and Sarvioa 
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If these countries continue to buy tools 
at this rate for much ionger, then some 
of them at least may well decide to 
manufacture the simpler, cheaper 
machines themselves. 

The investment cycle has not affec¬ 
ted all types of production equipment 
to the same degree. Metal forming 
equipment, which is used to shape or 
to forge metal rather than to cut it 
away, achieved a slight rise of 2 per 
cent in output last year. Its share of the 
total machine tool market has been 
growing steadily, having risen from 21 
per cent in 1964 to 26.5 per cent last 
year. As manufacturers throughout the 
world hunt for more efficient ways 
to make their products rather tlian by 
cutting scrap accurately away from ex¬ 
pensive materials, this .switch from 
metal cutting to metal forming equip¬ 
ment Is certain to he maintained. In 
forming machine.s, west Germany 
already leads the held and Britain is 
the laggard. 

The same story is being repeated in 
machines for making plastics products. 
There, the output of the wes"t Gennan 
producers, at $ioom, is about five 
times bigger than it was ten years ago 
and, for a time at least, it looked as if 
the annual growth rate had settled 
down to about 15 per cent. But 
recently, Stuber, after it had been 
taken over by Dernag, had to lay off 
over 300 workers because of over-opti¬ 
mistic planning and the more sensible 
west German producers are now talk¬ 
ing of a growth rate of no more than 
10 per cent per annum. The Japanese 
market for plastics machinery, now 
standing around $20m, has* also 
been growing at just over 10 per cent 
a year over the last decade. In Britain, 
on the other hand, the growth rate in 
this particular sector of the market 
has been put at no more than 7 per 
cent per annum. The British manu¬ 
facturers had neither the designs nor 
the anilyition, it would seem, to take 
advantage of the potential demand— 
as, no doubt, the report from the 
little Neddy on plastics this summer 
will .point out. 

United States 

Climbing back 

The fall in American machine tool 
production is due almost entirely to 
a decline in domestic orders. But it 
has been sharp enough to produce a 

B s;ve shake-out in the industry’s 
^ force. In metal cutting machine 
Wg alone American statistics 
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show that over the past two years 
30,000 jobs have been lust, reducing 
the labour force to 50,0030 men. 

Business confidence has been at a 
low ebb and American manufacturing 
industry has been working well below 
capacity. Among the industries which 
are large users of machine tools, there 
have been, for example, very few new 
aerospace projects started tliat require 
re-equipment programmes, while the 
American motor industry has directed 
its efforts to satisfying the new ecologi¬ 
cal and safety requirements rather 
than to the development of new engines 
and new trarasmissions. Not many new 
models have been launched. All this 
has meant fewer orders for metal cut¬ 
ting machine tools. It is worth noting, 
though, that orders for metal forming 
machines have held up quite well, 
either for revamping body designs or 
to meet ^the industry’s efforts to save 
wasting metal. 

The engineering industry in die 
United States, as elsewhere, feeds on 
itself to a large extent and a fall in 
demand in one sector of the industry 
tends to spread to the others. But this 
self-generating downward spiral seems 
to be ending. Now that a wide range 
of companies arc preparing to take 
advantage of President Nixon’s 
economic package, the beneficial effect 
should spread rapidly throughout the 
engineering industry to the machine 
tool builders. In April it was reported 
that American industry as a whole 
was predicting an 11 per cent increase 
in total investment spending. This 
compares with a prediction of an 
increase of only 7 per cent made before 
Christmas. There can be little doubt 
that American manufacturers have 
been cheered by the rise in the gross 
national product in the early part 
of this year. 

For the American machine tool 
industry, this renewal of confidence 
might produce an increase in orders 
of as much as 25 per cent this year. 


The orders did not really begin to 
roll in, however, until March (when 
tliey were up by 35 per cent on the 
Feil>ruary figure). It is ^dways dangesxyuB 
to make too much of a shost-temm 
increase in any sort of ordering 
pattern, especially for machine tools, 
but a major ordering boom now 
seems to be getting under way in the 
United States. American industry, it 
appears, is prepared to take advantage 
of the new tax credits for investment 
and the easier rules on depreciation. 
If it ordered machine tools at the 
average rate of the first quarter of the 
year, total orders within the industry 
this year would be about 20 per cent 
higher at $i billion. But if the March 
figure is no flash in the pan and that 
level of ordering were maintained for 
the rest of the year, the total order 
book would be as much as $1.3 billion. 

Such a calculation raises a serious 
question for the American machine 
tool industry : having cut its labour 
force, will it be able to satisfy the 
delivery dates demanded by its 
customers ? There’is always a long time 
lag between order and delivery of such 
a complex product as a machine tool 
and, as happened in west Germany 
when it had an overfull order book, 
the American industry may find its 
potential customers looking elsewhere. 

But the machine tool builders can 
console themselves with the thought 
that American industry as a whole 
should be on the threshold of another 
major re-equipment programme. One 
reason for saying this is that, propor¬ 
tionally, there are fewer machine tools 
which are less than 10 years old in 
the United States than in any other 
major industrialised country. In 1968, 
only 36 per cent of American machine 
tools were under 10 years old and 
since then purchases of new machines 

This supplsmant was wiittsn by 
Howard Banks 
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have been falling. La$t yearns purchases 
of about $8ooin of machine tools needs 
to be compared with an estimated 
value of about $20 billion put on the 
3.5m machine tools installed in the 
United States. On that reckoning, last 
year’s purchases did not cover normal 
replacement needs. The Americans, it 
is true, appear to get more out of their 
machine tools than the Europeans (who 
use perhaps as many as 5m 
machines) ; but the statistics suggest 
that the American machine tool 
industry, while it dare not be com¬ 
placent, has no cause for despair. 

fVesl Germany 

Clubbing together 

Part of the economic miracle in west 
Germiany was the expansion in capacity 
in its machine tool industry to a point 
where it was* twice as big as was needed 
to meet domestic needs. No wonder, 
then, the west German producers have 
dominated the export markets. They 
had to do so to make profits. But the 
miracle is not what it was. Domestic 
orders have fallen sharply and the 
producers no longer enjoy the same 
price ad\antages they once had in 
export markets. 

Nevertheless, these producers are 
well versed in selling their goods 
throughout the world and they have 
established an excellent sales and ser¬ 
vice network. Moreover, they co¬ 
operate freely among themselves. This 
does not mean that there are enormous 
cartels in existence or even that the 
government has pushed the industry 
into the shape it wanted—as the 
Japanese government has. Rather, it 
means that the German firms co-oper¬ 
ate in basic research and development. 
Where they compete is in how they fit 
the results of research to their own 
machines and in how they then sell 
those machines. 

But the basic difference in approach 
between the west German producers 
and, say, their British or American 
counterparts is the close relationship 
they have established with the tecVmi- 
cal high schools and the universities 
(of which the most important for the 
machine tool industry is Aachen). 
C^raduates from Aachen are not 
allowed to become academics in the 
accepted sense of the word. After they 
have completed their course, they have 
to go out into industry for a number of 
years and only then can they come back 
to the university for further study if 
they so wish. Moreover, development 


projects at the university have to have 
an industrial sponsor. The results of 
these projects have to be published 
within no more than two years of their 
completion, which forces the sponsor¬ 
ing company to make quick and ready 
use of them. 

The money for such research pro¬ 
jects comes in almost equal proportions 
from loc^l government sources as part 
of the educational bill, from industry 
and from the federal government. Last 
year, it is estimated, the central govern¬ 
ment’s contribution was $f)00,ooom. 
This could well rise in the future as a 
result of the interest that the govern¬ 
ment is now taking in numerical con¬ 
trol and computer-aided designs. 

In all, helped by the government, the 
west German industry looks and 
behaves like a group of clubs. But these 
clubs have too many small members. 
There arc over 500 individual com¬ 
panies within the industry. Many of 
them are private family allairs and 
many of them are tiny. Less than 40 
small firms were closed or taken over 
in the 1964-66 recession and for obvious 
reasons the leading firms hope more 
will be squeezed out this time leaving 
them the lion’s share. 



Indeed, under the pressure of com¬ 
petition, even the big companies arc 
beginning to sec that advantages can 
accrue from larger groupings. For 
example, Gildermeister, which with 
over 4,000 employees is probably the 
biggest company in western EuropCi 
has taken over Heidenrcich and Har- 
beck of Hamburg and it Ls now looking 
to see what degree of co-operation can 
be achieved widi the two lathe makers, 
Bruder and Wohlenburg, w^hicl^ have 
close ties with its recently acquired 
Hamburg subsidiary'. Elsewhere, Pittler 
and Heyligenstaidt, are now working 
together on the production of numeri¬ 
cally controlled lathes. The German 
firms are getting together. But, taking 
note of whai happened in the British 
industry when many mergers occurred 
too quickly, they are not being reckless 
about it. 

Japan 

Waiting to pounce 

The fastest growing machine tool 
industry of all has been the Japanese. 
While die production of machine tools 
in Germany has broadly doubled, that 
of the Japanese producers has risen 
fivefold. But these Japanese machine 
tools have been feeding the domestic 
investment Ijoom. So, while the west 
Germans and the British have been 
exjxyrting about half of their total pro- : 
duction and tlie Americans about a 
quarter of theirs, tlie Japanese have 
lieen exporting less than a tenth. In 
terms of Japans general economic 
strategy tliiis makes a great deal of 
sense, for its industries have been 
primairily corwrerned with selling 
directly to overseas markets. 

Japanese tactics, now that the rest 
of the world has adopted a tougher 
line on the yen, will have to alter. 
Oiders at home have slumped by as 
much as 40 per cent and in recent 
months there has been a good deal of 
short-'time working in the Japanese 
machine tool industry. So far, 'the 
Japanese have exported comparatively 
cheap standard machiine tools, suCh as 
drilling machines, and imported com¬ 
paratively expensive special purpose 
machines, notably from west Germany, 
Switzerland and the United States. The 
Japanese will now, therefore, be putting 
a greater drive behind exports and 
will, in addition, have to sell a wjdcr 
range of machine tools, induding some 
of the more sophisticated ones which 
they have already shown themselves tso 
be capable of producing. 

The reason why the Japanese irKlus- 
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Flow^iine in Japan 


try has grown so spectacularly can be 
traced back tc the reorganisation it 
undeirwent an tilie middle of the 19605, 
when the govomment and 'the maf^ne 
tool association (now made up of 100 
firms •responsible for over 90 per cent 
of total output) radonalis^---and, in 
effect, shared out—'die production of 
different kinds of madiine took between 
the individual companies. This allowed 
individual firms to specialise on a 
limited range of machine tools. 

lit ako enabled ihem to introduce 
mass piroduicition techniques on a grand 
soaile. It made it praotical for many of 
them to adopt sooalled cellular 
Gog'aniiBation of production, where aiini- 
lar components can be made under 
flow-line conditions and not as so many 
separate batches. This is the standaird 
wproaoh among 'the biggest producere 
(Toshiba, To^^Kla, Hitachi, Seiki, 
Okuma, Ikegai, Mivtsubkhi, Qs^ Kiko, 
Makino, Mitsui Seiki and Yamazaki). 
On their assembly lines, »thc machine 
tool k built up on a pallet. At set 
intervak* of a few hours, this pallet is 
oairried forward on a conveyor to the 
next assembly station. Perhaps the most 
fanpressiive of all these factories is 
Okuma's air-conditioned plant at 
Ohguchi, which has five parallel 
assembly lines—one for numerically 
oontrolM lathefik, two for conventional 
lathcb and two for grmding machines. 

The Japanese have concentrated 
upon “ modular ** dcsagns, which allows 
the same components and sub-assem- 
bHos 4 d be used over a fairly wade range 
of madl!ine^ This enables them to make 
' znoet etxmomic use of flow-kne tech- 
even with ithe more eophkicated 


type of machine took. Prom this Idnd 
oi production base and with 'their 
experience in the manufacture of 
ef^ronic oontrok and computers, the 
Japanese should, in theory at least, be 
aUe ito give a letter account of them¬ 
selves 111 overseas markets than they 
have bothered (to do up to now. But 
have their salesmen die right tempera¬ 
ment and training to make an impadt 
in the hurly-burly of western markets ? 

Britain 

Taking it from here 

At the moment, the British machine 
tool industry is desperately short of 
orders. But that has already done the 
industry a lot of good. It has cut down 
its labour force by a healthy 10 per 
cent and, not before time, it has been 
engaged on some serious-minded 
surgery on its product lists. It should 
have happened years ago and it has 
taken a fall of 30 per cent in orders 
(including a decline of as much as 
40 per cent in domestic orders) to 
bring it about. But now, with the 
Chancellor pumping so much money 
into the economy, the industry is 
better placed to take it from here 
than for many years past. 

I’he British industry was, of course, 
the daddy of them all—and perhaps 
that has been its trouble. In 19x8 
it was the world’s largest producer 
and even at the end of the last world 
war it was outranked only by the 
United States. Now it is down to fiftli 
place in the league table and, with 
the French and Italian industries 
expanding quickly, it could lose a 
couple more places before long. No 
wonder that the British industry is so 
sensitive about its performance. It has 
had moie public attention paid to it 
than any other $50om sector of British 
industry—^and much of it has been 
hostile. 

It was, perhaps, even more sensitive 
in the early iq6os when it saw its 
traditional markets, which earlier had 
apparently been willing to accept 
almost any old machine tool offered to 
them, slipping out of its grasp. Then 
it over-reacted. It might almost be 
said to have gone mad for the latest 
technology. At the last international 
machine tool .show in London four 
years ago, there were numerically 
controlled machine tools of British 
design everywhere one Idoked. Many 
of them had versions of the American- 
invented multiple tool changers 
attached as well—^with prices to match. 


Them is a difference at this 
Olympia show for recently the British 
industry has accepted what marketing 
means and has be^n to apply* it. And 
once the international trade in machine 
tools builds up again (as it surely will) 
the British manufacturers should be 
able to take advantage of the new con- 
Ucts they established immediately after 
devaluation, particularly in west 
Germany. Between 1966 and 1971, 
British exports, in fact, rose in value 
from $i22m to $20im. And, because 
the west (jlcrman manufacturers were 
taking so long to deliver, Britis/h firms 
even got a toehdd in the German 
market. But if British companies are to 
do well in west Germany—or, indeed, 
jn other export markets—they will 
have to spend more money on distri¬ 
bution and servicing. 

The British industry is by no means 
out of tlie wood yet. With shipbuilding, 
it is at the top of the list for examina¬ 
tion by the newl> created Industrial 
Development Executive. Once more, it 
seems, its exposed nerves will be probed. 
One of the results of such an examina¬ 
tion will probably be that the govern¬ 
ment will let it be known that it is not 
keen to support a machine tool com¬ 
pany financially unless it forms part of 
a bigger industrial grouping (so as to 
avoid the liquidity problems tliat have 
occurred in earlier recessions). The 
government also has the example of 
Heibert Ingersoll, the indust^'s white 
hot hope of the xgSos, to consider. This 
plant was a typical product of a 
technology-gone-mad era. It was 
purpose-built on a greenfield site to 
make specialised machine tools, 
mainly for the motor industry, such 
as transier lines. Unfortunately, it was 
.so designed that in ordei to cover the 
investment outlay it needed to produce 
over £5m of such machines each year 
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Mr. TIMOTHY BEVAN, Chairman of Barclays Bank U.K. Management, 
reviews the nine eventful months of credit freedom. 


Competition and the 
Consumer 


Altluiugh It IS only nine months since 
(he banks were finally released from 
their lending ceilings, this has alreadx 
become the longest unrestricted period 
since I9()4and it is not surprising that 
:n the present economic climate com¬ 
petition has been most evident in the 
held of consumer credit. Not iml\ can 
the banks be seen to be competing 
among themselves for a better share 
of this market, but they have also had 
to set about recovering ground lost in 
repeated credit sc|uee/cs to the other 
financial institutions olTering con¬ 
sumer credit. 

Similar but not identical 

The Clearing Banks have all pro¬ 
moted a range of new personal loan 
schemes, but it is sometimes said that 
these are too similar to ofTer a real 
choice to the consumer. If there is 
some truth in this, and it is only a 
part of the story, it does nothing to 
belie the reality of competition on 
the contrary, the very similarity is the 
product of the competition. More¬ 
over, no two banks offer an identical 
range of services and the traditional 
reluctance of a customer to leave his 
bank for that of a competitor is mu^'h 
less marked than it was even a year 


ago. If I may take the specific example 
of the Barclaycard. I think the faci 
that rather more than one-third of 
cheques received in settlement of 
accounts are drawn on banks other 
than Barclays sneaks for itself. Clcarl> 
many customer^ of other banks have 
chosen this method of point of sale 
credit as more convenient than the 
.schemes oHered by our rivals. This 
seems to me to be what competition 
IS all about. 

Even terms 

In the past, credit squeezes have 
borne most heavily on the Clearing 
Banks while such institutions as hire 
purchase and second mortgage com¬ 
panies have been able to operate in 
comparative freedom. The ability to 
compete on even terms is, therefore, 
especiallv welcome and it is clea.r that 
the terms that the banks can offe: for 
business previously regarded as the 
domain of others are extremely com¬ 
petitive. There is still a tendency for a 
borrower to look no further than the 
actual sum he will be required to 
repay each month and, important 
though this is, as the banking habit 
spreads and the consumer becomes 
increasingly sophisticated in his deal- 
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ings, the more he will look at the 
whole range of the terms offered in a 
loan package. 

Foreign competition 

Much has been said in recent years 
of the invasion of foreign and, par¬ 
ticularly, of American banks, but 
whether they will be willing or able to 
establish the sort of branch network 
necessary to support a major role in 
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France: The 

Mr. MICHAEL PRINGLE, an executi 
Director of Barclays Bank S.A., wril 
from Paris where he has lived and work 
for the past 25 years. 

I'rancc has achieved the biggest expansion ol 
member ot the Common Market and of any com 
m Western Furope. In recent months its indust 
expansion has been running at a vigorous ye 
average ol between six and seven per cent. I ran*, 
ihcreforc of especial interest to the Fiiropi 
orienlaled British businessmaii 

Keener competition 

A recent series of reforms introduced by the Ban 
dc France aims at liberalising the mechanism ol 
money market. There is also a noticeably kc< 
atmosphere of competition at large in the Fi\ 
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ing Tempo Quickens 

I Inj; community, and this is bound to development prohibited until recent vears) 

icn even further with the entry of (he to increase the deposits which finance their 

int'T the Common Market. loans to and participation in businesses 

e three main nationalised deposit operations which result often in then being 
irmg) banks the Banque Nationale de able to influence to themselves the banking 
Is Credit Lyonnais, and Socicte business of these associated companies 

tMale-are among the twenty largest There are also the public specialist 
ks in (he world. Of the other deposit institutions, for example the Caisse des 

)ls, some arc based in Paris with Depots et C onsignations w hich holds funds 

liilions with regional banks, others for other institutions such as savings banks 

fate in specific geographical areas and and social security funds, the C ledil 

iqiiitc large locally, and there are the Loncier dc I rancc which raises savings 

|l local banks h^und in many areas fiom the public and lends medium and long 





jphant banking 

fic “banques d'alTaires*', specialising 
iuTchanl banking, arc beginning to 
I branches throughout France (a 
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term, for example, to local authorities and 
for house building; and LeC redil National 
w hich makes loans and rediscounts medium 
term credit granted by commercial banks 
for equipment and exports. There arc man> 
others. 

Foreign banks 

New' lorcign hanks are coming to V ranee 
to increase their international representa¬ 
tion and no doubt this trend will continue. 
I hc established foicign banks form already 
a small but growing part of the private 
banking scene, and arc participating in the 
increasing activity. Among these is Barclays 
Bank S.A., the successor to Cox and Co. 
which opened in France in 1915. 

Barclays S.A. has now 21 of bees - four 
in Paris (where the most recently opened is 
on the Champs-Flysecs), eight on the C ote 
d'A/ur, and nine others at Aix-les-Bains, 
Biarritz, Bordeaux, C alais, Lc Havre, 
Lyon (2), Marseilles and Rouen. Its know¬ 
ledge of and experience in the French 
banking .scene has been built up over fifty 
yea's, and it has first-class contacts with all 
levels in the hanking and financial com¬ 
munity. 

Future role 

There is tremendous respect in France for 
the C^ily of London’s experti.se in banking 


Sir Christopher Soames, Britain's Ambassador 
to France, at the openinq in April of Barclays 
Bank S A.'s new branch at the .fond-Point 
aes Champs-Flysees This is the bank s fourth 
Pans office 


;irid finance, hut the diversification foreseen 
after Britain's entry into the ( omrnon 
Market will not be all one way. 'The leading 
French banks arc quietly conlklenl of being 
able to hold their own. Indeed they have 
more experience of long-term participation 
in industry than many British banks, and 
the forthcoming inter-action will be chal¬ 
lenging to both sides. 

T’hc future role foi which foreign banks 
such as Barclays Bank S.A. are equipping 
themselves is not just as providers offinance 
and expertise from their own resources and 
customer deposits in France, but also as 
“brokers” in finding the right answers and 
financial contacts in France for those 
businessmen in (heir homelands who wish 
to trade with or expand into France. The 
long international experience of the Barclays 
(iroup and its position in the powerful City 
of London give an enormous edge to those 
British businessmen who arc looking for 
the best of both worlds. 
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Competition and the 
Consumer 


continued from page one 

ihc consumer field in a country which 
is so heavily banked as this remains 
to be seen. We know that, at any rate, 
one of them is prepared to make a 
start but how far it will be able to take 
this initiative must depend to a great 


extent on how eftcctively the estab¬ 
lished banks can reply. 

Building Societies, of course, play 
an immensely important part in the 
personal finance sector, but I think it 
must be some lime before we can 
expect to see each other as major 
competitors. On the deposits side they 
enjoy a certain tax advantage while 
their advances arc generally of a 
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Investments Need Managing 


Not all of US have ific time or expert know- 
Iccigs. to l<H>k after an investment portfolio, 
tmtl this is where either ol two services pro- 
vKlcd b\ Uaiclays Bank FflisI Company can 
prove use I'll I 

With Its Investment Mana^»,cment Service 
all communications go to Barclaylnist, so you 
aie nil longer tioubled ‘vith company reports, 
■ithci literature, dividend warrants and coun- 
ic'loils Yolii investment income is paid to 
^o^^ h> Barclaytrust at regular intervals along 
with a single lax ccrtificale. 

When It Mimes to varying your investments 
the sersice is Ikxible. If you wish, you will be 
consuhed about anv ptoposed changes and on 
milters such as taking up “rights” issues; 
oirieiwise you can leave Barelaylrusl to make 
alt the decisions, based on the advice and 


information it receives from many expert 
sources. 

Baiclavtrust's yearly fee for this service is £3 
per £1,000 on Ihc market value of the funds 
held. The minimum size of portfolio normally 
is £25,000. 

Barclayfunds 

For the moic modest portfolio there is the 
Barclayfunds Inve.stmenI Service. Jf you have 
cash, or equity invesiments that can con¬ 
veniently be sold, Barclaytrusi will rc-invest 
m Barclays (iroup house funds such as the 
Barclays Unicorn unit trust group and Bar¬ 
claytrusi Frontier Funds. Some of the capital 
can also be held in fixed-interest stocks. 

There is a flat fee of £25 a year for this 
service. 


longer term than the banks,relying on 
predominantly demand and seven- 
day deposits, could safely match in 
worthwhile amounts. Perhaps more 
important still is the fact that Build¬ 
ing Societies do not have equity 
capital to service. 

Personal customers 

Clearly the scope for increased 
competition in the future is immense, 
but already wc can point to some 
achievements. During the sixties the 
proportion of Clearing Bank advan¬ 
ces to the personal sector fell from 
16to 8",„ but has already risen to 
.some It may not be widely 

known that private customers pro¬ 
vide about a half of Clearing Bank 
deposits and it seems to me that over 
the past decade they have, through 
circumstances beyond our control, 
been poorly rewarded in terms of the 
credit made available to them. At 
Barclays, wc greatly welcome the 
opportunity to put this right. 

Credit cycle 

These arc early days yet, and wc 
arc only starting to sec how competi¬ 
tion is developing m a climate of 
credit freedom. I he Bank of Fngland 
measures on credit control inIriHluccd 
last September arc still untested and 
for present purposes their impact 
must perhaps be regarded as primarily 
psychological. However, as industrial 
demand foi finance builds up and wc 
move towards the next phase of the 
credit cycle the ovciall impact of these 
measures on competition will be seen 
more clcarl>.2nd June Ih72. 
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More intormation on both .services is con¬ 
tained in the booklet Your Investments 
Copies can he obtained from any Barclay*^ 
branch 01 from the Investment Manager 
Barclays Bank Trust Company, Juxon House 
St. Paul's C'hurchyard, London, HC4M 8hH 


THIS BRIEFING has been prepared by Barclays Bank in the hope 
that It will provide a useful service for journalists, economists and everyone interested in finance. The 
tables have been specially compiled from the latest available statistics. 

Further information is available from the Bank's Press and Information Department (01-626 1567, Ex. 7145) 

54 Lombard Street, London, EC3P 3AH 
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out of an average capacity of just 
over £6in. Regular orders on that 
scale were never on and now its owners, 
Alfred Hexbert and the American 
Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, 
and the government, /which lent the 
company money tlirough the old 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, 
have had to ask for a receiver. 

By far the biggest change on the 
horizon is Britain’s entry into the com¬ 
mon market. The industry’s little 
Neddy has produced a study which 
looks on the bright side. It pins, for 
example, great faith on the recent 
growth of UK exports to the EEC 
without emphasising enough the eflfect 
that west Germany’s delivery problems 
have had upon the market. Other Efta 
producers in fact have been doing bet¬ 
ter in .the EEC than Britain. And des- 
pite the tariff advanta^, EEC 
countries have done better in export¬ 
ing to other Efta countries than 
Britain. 

Mergers within the British industry 
are less likely than they were. There 
are now seven major groups respon¬ 
sible for about two-thirds of the 
industry’s output. There will always 
1)0 room—and a need—for new com¬ 
panies, but some like Marwin have 
been finding the going hard. It may be 
that liquidity troulbles (Will push this 
energetic new group into the arms of 
a bJg group looking for Marwin’s excel¬ 
lent designs. 

The big groups themselves have 
introduced ,new managers, often from 
outside the machine tool industry. 
1 hfse new men have been questioning 
many of the indui^try’s tradition^ 
luibits and views. They are asking, for 
example, whether British companies in 
4 in andu.stry with a maximum output of 
less than $5oom should attempt to 
challenge American research in the 
very latest of the numerically controlled 
machine tools. Research of this kind 
can be an expensive business and is 
likely to produce relatively few orders 
in the British market. I'his certainly is 
the line being adopted by Mr Peter 
Rippon, the man Tube Investments 
has set to run its machine tool com¬ 
panies. 

So the argument now being 
advanced in Britain is that the industry 
should buy in at least part of 
Its basic knowhow and make use of it. 
It is no good spending 50 per cent of 
a company’s development budget on 
machines that account for only 5 per 
I cent of the output. Rather, it is better 
[to be number two or numbei three in 
i the apparent ranking for advanced 
Imachines and to make money out of 
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such machines and more standard ones 
by using modern production and 
marketing techniques. It may sound 
humdrum. It may even sound humble. 
But it can make profits. 


Russia 

Exchange is no 
robbery _ 

The Russian machine tool industry has 
expanded at a steady pace since 1950. 
In capacity terms it is now probably 
the third largest in the world, roughly 
equal with Japan. Operating within a 
state-planned economy, its output is 
exactly equal to internal consumption, 
less anything allotted by the central 
planners for export. The constant 
boast of the Russian industry to capi¬ 
talist visitors is, indeed, that demand 
almost always exceeds production. So 
why do the Russians botlier to export at 
all ? The answer lies in a mixti^re of 
national pride and the need for foreign 
currency. 

The other Russian boast is to pro¬ 
duce a list of advanced technology com¬ 
panies outside the Soviet Union which 
use Russian-made machine tools. What 
the Russians do not say is how many 
of these machine tools were exported 
as a result of barter deals. The Russians 
have to buy a high proportion of high 
technology machinery from abro^, 
because that is cheaper than develop¬ 


ing and making such machines domes¬ 
tically and because it provides a 
stepping-stone for technological 
advance within the Soviet industry. 
But through their monolithic trading 
organisations they u.sually insist on 
barter arrangements for some of their 
own machine took to cover 5 i>er cent 
of the total contract price. 

There is, to be fair, nothing much 
wrong with Soviet machine took. 
Expert observers from western indus¬ 
tries have been allowed to inspect Rus¬ 
sian plants with much greater freedom 
recently than in the past. Their verdict 
is that if the customer wants a stan¬ 
dard, solid machine of good basic 
quality and is not too ^ussed about 
styling then the Russian machines arc 
adequate. Nevertheless, the Russian 
insistence on barter and (in western 
eyes) on cutting prices by up to 15 
per cent, creates the impression that 
they are only interested in the cheap 
end of the export market. 

That gives their network of over¬ 
seas dealers a hard task, even though 
they can offer an adequate back-up of 
spare parts. Russian machine took 
would, in fact, stand a better chance 
on their own merits, even if they arc 
rather dull ones, if the Soviet bureau¬ 
crats learnt something about western 
marketing. It i.s not as if the Russian 
industry lacked a sound technological 
base, even if the results .sometimes 
appear a little crude. 'Fhe Russians have 
had to develop the basic numerical 
control techniques—and, indeed, the 
rest of the technological paclmge to 
put men into space—^alone. This April, 
for example, they startled western 
observers with a practical computer- 
controlled link-line which had been 
developed at the Enims research centre, 
near Moscow. They have, moreover, 
the largest lathe factory in the world 
at Krasny Prolctariet, also near Mos¬ 
cow, which, it is claimed, can mass- 
produce 15,000 standard lathes a year. 

The current five-year plan puts con¬ 
siderable emphasis on numerically 
controlled machines in the hope, appa¬ 
rently, that this will offset the shortage 
of skilled manual workers and improve 
labour productivity. One of the plank 
aims, for example, is to produce as 
many as 2,500 numerically controlled 
lathes a year by 1975 and more than 
250 boring machines of this type from 
the Sverdlov factories in Leningrad. 
The Russians possess the basic tech¬ 
nology to pri^uce these advanced 
machine.s but as yet they lack sufficient 
productive capacity. This presents 
western producers of electronic control 
equipment with a major export oppor- 
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tunity. The French have aiready pene¬ 
trated this Russian market. 

It is true that in the early stages of 
any five-year plan Russian imports of 
machine tools are low. But they will 
build up as the plan Ls brought to 
fruition. The construction of the mas¬ 
sive commercial vehicle plant near the 
Kama river will ensure this will again 
happen. And in the long term, all west¬ 
ern exporters should note, Russian con¬ 
sumption of machine tools is rising 
steadily. The Russian market for 
foreign machine tools may be a dull 
and often a tricky one, but it should 
not be ignored. 

So, naturally enough, the western 
machine tool producers are increasingly 
interested in exhibiting their wares in 
Moscow, not least because the current 
five-year plan for the first time allows 
a really efficient manager of a Russian 
machine tool plant a small degree of 
latitude in deciding what machines he 
should buy. The west German industry 
was in Moscow in force in May and 
the Americans and Japanese will be 
going later in ffie year. All this puts 
the British -mini-show last summer, 
when only 42 firms exhibited, in the 
shade. The British industry may well 
have lost a golden opportunity. 


Showmanship 

The market in machine tools is inter¬ 
national in the truest sense of the word. 
The trade in machine tools is not 
comprised of a series of domestic 
markets which happen to overlap and 
interlock in just a few places. So, 
there are two predominant ways in 
which a machine tool nianufacture.r 
can make a living. Either he can act 
much like a bespoke tailor and con¬ 
centrate on building special machine 
tools or he can act much like a 
multiple tailor and try to satisfy the 
needs of a wide range of customers. 
In the first instance, he can do what 
many Swiss machine tool makers do: 
list all the possible customers and lobby 
them hard. In the second instance, he 
has to get his image across on the 
international exliibition circuit. 

In other words, he has to put his 
machines (or at least working models 
of them) on show, for only in that 
way will he be able to get his salesmen- 
cum-engineers in close contact with 
possible customers, to find out what 
they really want. It sounds easy. But 
there is one nasty, expensive problem: 
there are too many machine tool 
eidiibitions. In this year alone, 
for example, the west Germans 


have already put on their special 
exhibition in Moscow (as the British 
did last year) and there has been a 
broader bas^ show in Paris. And 
after London there are exhibitions to 
come at Chicago and Tokyo. - These 
are solely machine tool shows and to 
them can be added various national 
trade exhibitions of all kinds. It is not 
surprising that a good number of 
manufacturers kick at the expense; the 
current London show, for instance, has 
cost in all around £5m. 

Plainly, it is for this reason that the 
European machine tool associations 
have come to an agreement witih their 
counterpart in the United States to 
limit the number of major exhibitions 
in Europe and to fit the American bi¬ 
annual show into the schedule. These 
associations have also agreed to open 
the exhibitions to a genuinely inter¬ 
national range of companies and not 
to limit them just to national com¬ 
panies and the agents of foreign con¬ 
cerns. The idea is to have fewer, better 
shows. That, plus innovations such as 


the introduction of closed circuit colour 
television at the British show at 
Olympia, should make marketing not 
only more competitive but also more 
efficient. 

Once a full range of machinery is 
put on show in this way, the users 
of machine tools should be able to 
evaluate the latest technological inno¬ 
vations more precisely. And technology 
is, after all, what they should go to 
an exhibition to see. They will have a 
chance to do so in quick succession 
in London, Chicago and Tokyo. Then 
some of them may recognise, as the 
remainder of this survey will seek to 
explain, that they are on the brink 
of a quiet revolution, in which the 
machine tool makers will not be per¬ 
suing innovation for its own sake but 
will be seeking to .seill increasingly com¬ 
plex machines tliat can turn out pro¬ 
ducts more economically than before. 
The machine tool makers have always 
been strong on physi< .. Now, the better 
of them are strong on the disciplines 
of economics as well. 


Automation takes over 


The probable trends in the technology 
used to produce engineering com¬ 
ponents over the next ten years are 
broadly predictable. Before examining 
these trends it is as well ,to dismiss from 
one’s mind ideas gleaned from science 
fiction of fully automatic plants where 
everything is controlled by just one 
man sitting at the console of a com¬ 
puter. But automation in a less gran¬ 
diose form is here to stay. There will 
be an increasing use of electronic aids 
to control the engineering processes, 
particularly, of course, if the cost of 
data processing comes down. Equally 
certainly, there will be an increasing 
use of formed or, at least, partially 
shaped materials to reduce the amount 
of expensive material wasted by tradi¬ 
tional cutting techniques. 

An attempt to show what choices 
may face the production engineer is 
made in the accompanying diagram, 
where the complexity of the part to be 
made (dictated by its shape) is set 
against the size of the batch to be pro¬ 
duced (that is the number of times the 
same part is made). It shows, as one 
would expect, that as the size of the 
batch increases the economies of using 
more sophisticated techniques (such as 
numerical control) and of using pre¬ 
formed or partially pre-shaped 
materials multiply. Plainly there will 
be areas of overlap. Then the produc¬ 
tion engineer’s choice will be influenced 


by what equipment is at hand, what 
machines are under repair and what 
labour is available. 

But, as the diagram shows, numeri¬ 
cally controlled machines will become 
increasingly responsible for the produc¬ 
tion of more complex parts and shapes. 
Numerical control will not, however, 
be economic in the production of 
simple parts which are literally needed 
once only, for, then, a skilful worker 
operating a machine in the old 
fashioned way can still be cheaper. 
Very complex parts, the so-called “ im¬ 
possible to machine” parts, can also 
be cheaper to produce manually. But 
the solution here is to ask the designer 
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to think again about the shapi^. 

Once the size of the batch rises^ it 
also pays to incorporate special tools 
on conventional turret and capstan 
lathes {modifying them in effect to per¬ 
form a specific series of operations on 
the part in question), for, then, the 
longer production run justifies the 
^tra tooling investment and extra set¬ 
ting time. With batch orders of 1,000 
or more for a part which can be made, 
say, on a chucking or multi-spindle 
auto, the techniques can be even more 
automatic, for at this point the use of 
mechanical devices to put the job on 
the machine and to take it off again 
becomes economic. It is possible to 
justify numerical controlled machine 
tools in some cases where the same 
parts are wanted in medium to large 
quantities, but usually these are parts 
which require a large number of simple 
operations, such as the hundreds of 
holes in a complex heat exchanger end 
plate. 

For the really big batches in, say, the 
motor and office equipment industries 
where the same part is in production for 
years rather than months, the classical 
tranirfer line made up of several 
machine units comes into its own. Such 
transfer lines were developed to a high 
pitch of efficiency in the 1950s. They 
transfer the component down the line 
from one machining station to another, 
milling, boring, drilling or tapping 
threads as required. Their control 
mechanisms are largely mechanical, 
not electronic. Variations on the same 
basic theme can be accommodated 
through the use of parallel branch 
lines which, for example, can cope 
with different bore sizes for a family of 
engines while the standard, common 
parts of the engine are being machined 
on the main line. But, plainly, such 
transfer systems are only economic 
when very laxge numbers of the same 
family of parts are being produced. 
And once new parts or shapes are 
introduced, then the machine tools 
themselves will have to be rebuilt, not 
just reset 

1 n time, computers will be 
used universally to control manu¬ 
facturing. At hrst, only the big¬ 
gest companies have been able to afford 
them but eventually smaller com¬ 
panies should be able to get mto 
the act by sharing time with others at 
a computer terminal. This will open the 
way for potentially the most profitable 
development of all—an improvement 
in the work-flow along the production 
lines Two statistical studies have 
ahown how much needs to be done in 
ihii direction by revealing how grossly 


under-utilised madiiiie tools are. The 
first by the Production Engineering 
Association of Britain shows that 65 
per cent of all engineering work is done 
in batches of less than aoo. The second 
by Professor Opitz of Aachen university 
is probably even more significant. It 
shows that a typical batch of com¬ 
ponents sits on the factory floor for 95 
per cent of the time, is teing loaded 
or unloaded from a machine for 4 per 
cent and is actually worked on for only 
1 per cent of the time. 

Automation in some form or other 
is, therefore, both necessary and 
unavoidable. It may, however, be resis¬ 
ted by the workers themselves—and 
not simply for stupid luddite reasons. 
Automated machines will not produce 
massive redundancies overnight. Nor 
will they throw skilled workers 
out of a job, for these workers 
will move away from the workbench to 
a desk from which they will supervise, 
maintain and repair the control system. 
But for the less skilled—the run-of-the- 
mill machinist, say, rather than the 
tool-maker—the introduction ol auto¬ 
mated machines could give rise to the 
same repetitive boredom that already 
characterises a car assembly line. So, 
while it will be neces'^try for the 
workers to adapt themselves to a new 
automated technology, that technology 
Itself will have to pay due heed to their 
desire for job satisfaction. 

Casting it into 
shape _ 

One way to save money, las the 
diagram on the previous page indicates, 
is to make greater use of formed or 


partiaUy Aaped materialf before more 
costly shaping presses take place. But» 
as in other techniques, the silage of the 
past to be made wall have a consider¬ 
able influence on the economic applica¬ 
tion of the shaping processes. A straight- 
fosward nut, far instance, could be 
made from a hexagonal bar in whidi 
a hole had already been bored dirough 
its centre, by cutting the thread re¬ 
quired in a single operation. But once 
^e shape becomes more complex, it 
becomes economical to use a shaping 
method, even ithou^ this introduces 
ks own cost. Even in making a bolt, 
for example, it is already standaird 
pnaotice (and cheapo) to fam die head 
on a special ma^c^ne (called a cold 
header) and then out the thread on the 
siiank, though even here it is worth 
noting that metal oan be saved by 
rolling the thread on the shank rather 
than by cutting it. 

Diecasting provides an excellent 
example of how the use of formed 
materials oan save money. This process 
is dominated by the requirements of 
the motor industry for massive quan¬ 
tities of low-priced zinc castings. The 
motor industry is not fussed about 
extreme acouxacy in these castings. But, 
nowadays, the zinc di€<asters can pro¬ 
duce a highly accurate part with a 
tolerance of no more than a thousandth 
of an inch, or a component with an 
accurately flat surface over a fairly I 
huge area. Such accuiacy can elkninafte 
any furlher pivicessaig apart, say, from 
dritUmg or tapping a few holes and 
that can compensate for the higher 
cost of the close tolerance casting. 
Accuracy is expensive but it has prov^ 
to be eoonomic for batch ordm as low 
as«500 a year. It is also possible 
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Even helioBi gears can be extruded like toothpaste 


to put parts like shafts or plain bear¬ 
ings into the die and to inject metal 
(or plastics) around them to shape the 
final assembly. But these techniques 
have not been fully exploited. This is 
as much the fault of the producing 
industry as of its customers. 

In ofunamium diecasting, on the 
other hand, the prasuie is on to deve¬ 
lop better processes, particularly 
when it comes to the pnoblem of pro- 
dudng Isirgt quantiiitiies of aluminium 
cylinder heaxls economicafly. Renault, 
among a number of other companies, 
has gone a long way down this paxti- 
cuiair road and hxj^ ito sell dts own 
low pressure machines to others. 

Casting, especially of iron, can be a 
dirty job and it can cost a lot to get 
the muck out of the task. This will 
increase the oompetidive pressure of 
new casting techniques as the poHu- 
tion batde steps up. One of the new 
processes is, in fact, almost as old as 
the hilk. Nowadays it is called invest- 
mem ” casting. In this process, a model 
of the paiit is made in wax and then 
coated—invested ”—with a refrac¬ 
tory material, from whiidi .the wax is 
melted out. This produces an extremely 
accurate shape in which the metal can 
then be poui^. So far, this process has 
found most favour in the aero-engine 
industry for parts made in high tem¬ 
perature alloys. S\ich parts would, 
indeed, be difficult to make any other 
way but some idea of the pos^ilities 
of the further use of such a process can 
be found in the fact that most golf- 
dub heads are now oast in this fashion. 
Its great attraction is that it can be 
highly automated in relatively clean 
conditions. But, as Rolls-Royce found 
out, the plant can be very costly. 


The right sort of 
squeeze _ 

Nearly 15 per cent of all engineering 
components, including those used by 
the motor industry, are made from 
forgings, either hot or cold. Hot forg¬ 
ings, which account for the vast bulk 
of all types of forgings, require, 
however, a substantial amount of 
madiining before they can be turned 
into gears shafts, susi^nsion arms and 
so on. Gold forging techniques, on ffie 
other band, produce compments which 
require much less machining. Ihey 
therefore have obvious attractions. But 
they are expensive and in Britain, for 
example, otity 2 per cent of all forpngs 
are niade this way. One of thf tioubM 


has been the comparatively short life of 
the cold forging dies themselves, but a 
solution to mk problem appears to be 
on the horizon in the further develop¬ 
ment of tool steels made by compacting 
pure powders under extreme pressure. 

But probably more significant than 
any limited development of forging 
techniques will be the use of hydrostatic 
extrusion methods. In the normal metal 
extrusion process, pressure is exerted by 
a ram directly on to a billet enclosed 
in a high pressure container, from 
whdch die metal is squeezed out 
through a shaping die. Inevitably, this 
creates considerable friction. Hie 
hydrostatic process applies the pressure 
indirectly through a liquid, which sur¬ 
rounds ffie billet and which therefore 
overcomes many of the problems asso¬ 
ciated with friction. This method 
enables even such hard metals as steel 
to be extruded comparatively easily and 
also facilitates the extrusioas of com¬ 
posites of more than one metal (where, 
for example, a thin layer of expensive 
copper surrounds a cheap a^luminium 
conductor rod). 

The great attraction of this mefthod 
of extrusion, particularly in steel pro¬ 
ducts, is the accuracy and surface 
finish which can be obtained. It can, 
for example, produce valve cylinders, 
some types of bearings and even spiral 
or helix gear forms ^ich then requite 
little or no machining. Still using the 
same hydrostatic process, it is also 
possible to pre-heat the Ullet so as to 
increase the extrusion ratio to such an 
extraordinary degm that k should be 
capable of producing a wire rope wkh 
a mild steel core and a xtainlm steel 
exterior. Given the right metal compc^ 
sitbn and the right temperature it 
may aho be eventually possible to 


make steel stretch like a plastic. 

There are even more way-out form¬ 
ing processes around. They include 
explosive forming (which has been used 
to make stainless steel denture plates) 
and electro-magnetic forming (which is 
still very mudh dn«the laboratory stage). 
But another method, high enei^ rate 
forming, is practical and probably 
economic. In this process, high pressure 
gas drives a piston against the com¬ 
ponent at around 10 times as fast as a 
conventional press. 

One way of obtaining this high 
pressure is to explode a gas mixture in 
what amounts to a single cylinder in¬ 
ternal combustion engine. This 
machine, called a Petroforge, was 
developed at Birmingliam University. 
It had its teething troubles but these 
have now been largely overcome. 
Again, tliis type of forming will require 
little or no machining. But it will take 
some years of development at such 
places as SKF’s international research 
centre in Holland before this process 
is fully proved. 

One area where high energy rate 
forming could have a fruitful applica¬ 
tion is powder forging, yet ariother 
new development. Here, metal powder, 
usually iron or steel but before 
long titanium or aluminium as well, is 
pressed together in a die and thm 
heated, partly, to weld (or sinter) the 
particles together. This **preform” is 
then forged to a part of reiadvely hi|^ 
accuracy. As a xesuflt there is no waste 
material and very little maefaindng Id 
be done. Unlike ordinary sintering, 
diis process produces a componem no 
less strong than that product by con^ 
ventional rolling or forging. So far 
powder forging has been most used to 
make parts like gears. A typical gear. 
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weighing 0.3 kilograms .n its finished 
condition, can be made from a powder 
forging of 0.38 kg, compared with a 
conventional hot forging of 0.8 kg. 
And, in general, it has b^n found that 
a powder forging can be produced 
using only a &ird of the material of 
an ordinary drop foiging. But, in 
addition to saving metal, this process 
may well cut out a great deal of 
machining and, on some types of gears, 
even the hardening heat treatment. 

In all, this process seems to hold out 
attractive possibilities. But it will prob¬ 
ably be some years before its becomes 
a normal operation in the engineer¬ 
ing industry. In the United States, for 
example, it is being predicted thait no 
more than a 100,000 tons of powder 
forgings a year will be produced by 
)9^ and in Britain no more than 
40,000 tons or even less. There 
are thiee inhibiting factors. The first is 
the design of the powder foiging plant 
itself (but here GKN appears to be 
on the verge of a £im development 
scheme for a plant that its own scien¬ 
tists and engineers have designed). The 
second is the high cost of the powder. 
And the third and probably the most 
important <is the reluctance of the 
motor industry to accept new techno¬ 
logical processes. 


Competitive 

plastics 

The same reluctance has characterised 
the motor industry’s attitude towards 
new plastics moulding techniques for 
car panels though it has been quite 
happy to use them for such internal 
components as car heater casings. But, 
to be fair, these techniques have not 
been as good as tliey should be when 
large areas of plastic^ are needed and 


when these big mouldings are subject 
to the normal hazards of a car assenibly 
line. Nevertheless, a paneS made out of 
plastics with no waste material has 
obvious advantages over one made out 
of sheet stee^l, where as much as 40 
per cent of the steel has to be cut 
away and sent back as scrap. Moreover, 
a moulding in plastics includes all the 
stiffening ribs, fixing studs and brackets 
which normally have to be welded on 
to steel pands. Possibly the most 
attractive development which will 
make plastics more economic for the 
motor industry to use is IGI’s sand¬ 
wich moulding process, particularly if 
the price of steel continues to rise in 
coniparision with the price of plastics 
(as It almost certainly will). 

For smaller structural mass-produced 
comi)onents which may in their life 
be subject to stress, the forging of 
plastics from a billet is a hopeful devel¬ 
opment. Because of cooling problem.s, 
the ordinary injection moulding tech¬ 
niques for plastics limit the maximum 
thickness of the part to about a quar¬ 
ter of an inch. The forging of plastics 
will produce much thicker structural 
parts. 

Fi'bre redirforced plastics suffered a 
setback as a result of the failure of 
the carbon fibre blades of the RB 211 
jet engine to perform satisfactorily. 
But, given time and a lot more re¬ 
search, these materials, with a very 
high strength to weight ratio, should 
find a small place in the sun. When 
the fibres come down in price, they 
will be used in relatively large quanti¬ 
ties in aircraft structures which Will be 
made by mimerically controlled tape 
laying machines. Cheaper reinforcing 
materials, .such as asbestos fibre, will 
have an even wider application in 
industry and a refined version of this 
fibre is now being developed by Turner 
and Ncwall, supplementing the now 
conventionally used glass fibre. 


Cutting is well advanced 


I Maximum attamabie 
I accuracy (inches) 
pQI 



Time to remove quantity 
of steel (minutes) 

JZfi_ 


Cartx>n steel 
hflSLj 


High speed steel 
Cast stellite 


1875 1900 
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Cuts and 
abrasions 


In comparison with forming and 
shaping techniquei*, there is little scope 
for a major technological break¬ 
through in the metal-cutting processes. 
The reason is simple: so much has 
been done already, as the accompany¬ 
ing chart shows, to speed up the cutting 
machines and to improve their accuracy 
that the opportunities for further 
major savings in costs are slight. 

There are just a few, however One 
is to be found in the construction of 
the machine tools themselves. It is 
now possible to construct machines 
that are sufficiCiitly rigid and free of 
vibration that they can transmit enough 
power to make the optimum use of the 
latest cutting materials. The most 
important of these are the coated car¬ 
bide materials, developed by Sandvik. 
These materials foim ^e tip or edge of 
the^ cutting tool and in their modem 
form they can be interchanged easily 
and quickly. As these materials resist 
wear, their users have a choice between 
a longer life for the tool or a faster 
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What^iMw 

about 

Term Loans? 




We ve been making them for over 30 
years By 1935 The First National Bank of 
Chicago was already making term loans to 
many of America s major companies Since 
then we ve loaned thousands of millions of 
dollars in virtually every currency there is 
making big differences to all types of 
companies all over the world And naturally 
our expertise is available to you right here in 
London We have experienced people 
waiting to arrange yourfinancial needs So 
when you need Pounds Dollars or any other 
currency whether for revolving credits 
multicurrency lines or standby facilities 
contact us 

Take advantage of our experience. 

Contact Mr. Gordon Sapstead, 
Deputy General Manager, 

The First National Bank of Chicago, 

1 Royal Exchange Buildings, 

Cornhill, London E.C.3. Or phone 
01-2832010. 


The First National Barkof Chicago 

London Now York Tokyo rrdnkfurl Beirut Mexico City 
Amstordam Brussels Dussetdorf Pari't Panami Sinoapore 
Mil in Kingston Dublin Sao Paulo Sydney Athens Geneva 
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cutting performance, oandvik, for 
understandable reasons, urges the 
latter, though it recognises that with 
so much spare capacity around that 
state of a^airs is hardly practicable 
at the moment. 

The biggest gain from coated tips, 
whether using titanium carbide or 
nitride will come when their automatic 
changing is perfected. TTiis is not 
important for a simple turning tool, 
where the tip can be switched quickly 
by hand. But it is important for milling 
cutters, which have many tips equally 
spaced around their circumference. A 
t^hnique for doing this devised by 
Sandvik should be in production use 
before long. 

The adoption of these methods will 
save costs, but only to a marginal 
extent. Greater savings are, however, 
possible in grinding and abrasive 
machining. These will arise from the 
application of very high speeds to these 

i processes. For years, tlie standard speed 
or grinding has been around 6,^00 
surface feet per minute (sfpm, which 
is the technical jargon used to quantify 
the speed with which the grinding 
wheel passes across the surface of the 
part being ground). But there are 
already grinding machines installed on 
factory floors that have a speed of 
about 12,000 sfmp and speeds of 18,000 
sfpm or more are being discussed. The 
time for machining can then be cut 
by more than the proportional increase 
in speed and, moreover, a final finishing 
operation can often be dispensed with. 

To secure a higher speed, the grind¬ 
ing macliine must, of course, be very 
rigid. This presents few problems when 
a flat surface is being machined but 
it has caused difficulties when 
cylindrical bars, supported only at 
their ends, have had to be ground. 
However^ the Dutch wing of Cincinnati 
of the United States, Fortuna of west 
Germany and SKF of Sweden amongst 
others have sponsored developments 
that apparently overcome these diffi¬ 
culties. 

Safety has been the main problem 
with high speed grinding. The wheels 
that were used in cylindrical grinding, 
especially when they are designed to 
proda< e a shaped cut or slot, have in 
the past flown to pieces under 
the stress of such high centrifugal loads. 
Specially reinforced wheels arc now 
being used to reduce the danger. 
But, even n, wheek can still burst 
and new guards to absoib the bits that 
fly all around the place have to be 
installed to make really high speed 
grinding practicable. When a wheel 
it is very like shrapnel on a 


batdeiield and, indeed, it can dama^ 
the machine tool itself let alone its 
operator. Such guards have been devel¬ 
oped by Cincinnati’s grinding machine 
division in Holland and, now, high 
speed grinding can be part and parcel 
of any ordinary factory floor. 


Narrow 

application 

Technology os like exploraition. Hie finst 
question explorens ask themsdves Js : 
How far can we go ? Then, itihe wiser 
of them ask : Is it worth going so far ? 
These >two questions are especially 
pertinent in the machine tool industry 
when they aire aipplaed to the deotrioal 
machining pmcesses <that have lasigely 
been developed to solve very spei^c 
problems, notably in the aerospace 
industry. 

One of these processes is electdcal 
discharge machnimg, better known as 
spark erosion. Here, rthe sparks cut the 
shape of <the eJeotrode into the part. 
Over the yeans, this technique has 
spread from the aerospace industry to 
c^ers, especially those which make dses 
and moulds. New wire electrode mach¬ 
ines are, moreover, showing promise 
Hnd could move spark erosion into 
limited production use. Electro-chemi¬ 
cal machining on the other hand, has 
remained almost entirely within the 
aerospace industry. This is the reverse 
of electro-plating, where an electrical 
current deposits metal from a solution 
on to the workpiece. The machining 
version takes metal off the workpiece. 
It is reasonably accurate but has had 
limited application. 

The same can be said of both ultna- 
sondc and dectron beam maefaining. 
The first is laed ito machine very briltfe 
nuvteeuds Uke oeromios ; Ifae second is 
used to ditiU tiny holes in high 'tempera¬ 
ture alloys, tt is difficult, at this 
niioment, to see dther pnocess having 
mudi general appSiioation. And when it 
corner to laser beam machining, this 
process is so young that it is impossible 
to predict anything except that it 
shows considerable promise. Such 
processes are so new that no one can 
yet cost them, but if they maintain a 
cutting speed advantage in titanium 
sheet of lo times, for example, 
they could go Saar. There are some 
hand-headed businessmen who, fo^* the 
time being at least, are wiilmg to badt 
the enthusiasm of the research scientists 
about laser beam machining. All the 
outsider can do is to wait and sec. 
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the process. How? 
The exclusive Maxi¬ 
dyne engine prlncl- 
permits Increased fuel flow as rpm 
Increases and allows air flow to be In- 
teased by 30% at peak torque. This high 
- rque at low rpm produces constant horse- 
ower output and provides the wide operat- 
‘Q range of the engine. The resulting flat 
^fque curve permits the use of a simple 
ve speed Maxitorque® transmission, sub- 
antially reducing shifting requirements. 
Is the concept which makes Maxidyne 


so dramatically different front conventional 
diesels. 

Maxidyne In-line six and V-8s are available 
with torque from 906 Ib.-ft. (125.2m/Kg) 
to 1100 Ib.-ft. (152.1 m/Kg). Horsepower rat¬ 
ings range from 237 hp to 325 hp (USA). In 
several countries, horsepower ratings will 
be substantially higher as a result of differ¬ 
ent testing methods. There's a Maxidyne- 
powered truck that’s perfect for your oper¬ 
ation. See it at your local Mack Distributor 
. . . headquarters for the world’s finest 
trucks, the world’s finest truck parts, and 
the world’s finest service for your trucks. 
O'- write us for the new "PERFECT POWER 
TRAIN’’ brochure, Dept.F-6 
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Leading light 


Of all the compaFatively recent 
developments in the technology of 
machine tools, much the most 
important is numerical control (NG). 
In the simplest terms, NC involves 
converting the shape of the part to be 
made into numerical form, like a map 
reference, so that an dectronic system 
can give orders to a machine tool. This 
system controls the operations of the 
machine tool and, in effect, replaces 
the operator's hands. In its most basic 
form, it can control the machine to 
operate only on straight lines. But 
more complex contrd systems on 
more elaborate machine tools can pro¬ 
duce any shape that can be made 
manually. 

NC machine tools have been around 
for a quarter of a century. Most of 
their oridnal development took place 
in the United States with the aid of 
government money. About $250,000 
was included, for example, in aero¬ 
space development contracts for this 
very (purpose. The first commercial 
machines were solid about 15 years 
ago, but there are still far less than 
100,000 NC machines installed around 
the world today. When diis number 
IS compared with a world total of 
lom machine tools of all kinds, the 
rate of progress can hardly be described 
as rapid. The United States leads the 
wa) and Britain still holds second 
place in the use of NC machines. Next 
(ome west Germany and France But 
Japan is catchii^ up fast and currently 


is second only to the United States in 
the production of these machines. 

To satisfy the needs of the aerospace 
industry, the first NG machines were 
used for drilling, lx>ring and milling 
operations. Only later was NC applied 
to lathes for turning operations, but 
nowadays there is a greater demand for 
NC Hathes than for other numerically 
controlled machines. This form of con¬ 
trol has also been applied to a wide 
range of processes other than machine 
tooh, ranging from fbipyard flame 
cutters to tube benders and electron 
beam welders used to assemble gear 
clusters from powder-foiged parts. One 
particularly notable example is to be 
found in the aircraft industry, where 
NC riveting machines are used to 
assemble the complex pattern of ribs 
and stiffening stringers on the inside 
faces of the pocketed wing panels. 
Hawker Sidddey uses this technique 
to put together the main wing panels 
of the European A 300 airbus. 

The central advantage of numerical 
control is that it takes the skill off 
the workshop floor (and out of the 
hands of the machinist) and puts it 
into the control system (where it is 
stored upon a punched tape of instruc¬ 
tions). Then, the operator needs only 
be a semi-skilled man. Moreover, as 
all the manufacturing knowhow is 
stored on the tape, there is no 
need for complicated jigs or fixtures 
to hold the part in the correct position 
while it is being machined, as there 


can be with manually controlled opera* 
tions. Hence, if an NC machine tool is 
given a full workload, it can save sub* 
stantially on costs. 

There are other cost-saving advm- 
tages as well. First, it reduces the setting 
time, as all that needs to be done is 
to put the steel or other material on 
the machine and to put a tape into 
the control cabinet. S^ond, because a 
machine can be switched from making 
one part to another simply by changing 
the tape, stocks of components can be 
reduc^. Third, a tape can be sent 
from one factory to another, which 
with the same type of machine tool 
can then produce the part v^thout any 
loss in accuracy. (It is this inherit 
flexibility which makes co-operative 
aerospace ventures in western Europe, 
like the Airbus or Concorde, possible.) 

These advantages, of course, have to 
be paid for. NC machines are much 
more expensive than conventional ones 
and though one NC machine can do 
the job of several manually operated 
ones, it has to be kept fed with work 
to earn a worthwhile return on the 
capital investment involved. The intro¬ 
duction of NC on a big scale will also 
mean that a new kind of maintenance 
fitter, who can deal not only with 
mechanical or electrical faults but with 
electronic and hydraulic breakdowns 
as well, will have to be trained. 

An NC machine has to be fed with 
programmed control tapes, one for 
each part, and experience has shown 
that until a “library” of tapes has 
been built up this can cause problems 
and add to costs. Even when a com¬ 
pany has grown accustomed to NG, 
it takes three men to prepare the 
programme tapes for every two 
mai&ne tools and it takes an 
experienced man 30 hours to produce 
a tape that covers only an hour of 
machining time. It has also been found 
difficult to edit a tape once it has 
been prepared so that it can cope, for 
example, with a modification. But nesw 
^uipment to deal with this problem 
is now ooming on to the maiKet and 
one such piece of equipment, the 
Cincinnati Editor, can actually do Ihis 
job on the shopffoor. 

A further problem arises with NC 
because, at the mmient at least, there 
are in effect as many progranumw 
languages as there are madune toob 
and, until better methods of feeding 
instructiom to the machine tools than 
by punched tapes are fully introduced, 
this difficulty will persist. (The only 
universal px^ramme “language” is 
far too cumbersome tor most 
supplications.) Similarly, there is 
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at tfie moment a wide vmety of cut¬ 
ting tods of different sizes and these 
took are mounted in a bewildering 
array of different holders. But, led by 
Sandvik, Fagersta, Knipp and Wick- 
man, the cutting tool industry is 
getting down to the job of rationdisa- 
tion ; and international standards for 
the European manufacturers should 
come into being this autumn. Ameri¬ 
can companies tend to wait for the lead 
from a single dominant company. 

There has also been technical 
trouble with larger types of NC equip¬ 
ment such as the milling machines 
used to make aircraft wing panels or 
the flame cutters used in shipyards, 
where temperature changes during the 
day have ruined the dimensional 
accuracy of the machines. This has 
required the introduction of w'hat is 
called a “ datum check,” when, every 
hour or so, the machine is returned to 
its starting point to see if it i.s still 
cutting in the same groove. 

So far, numerical control has largely 
been concerned with single machine 
tools under the control of punched 
tapes. This has, plainly, involved high 
costs in capital investment and ways 
have been sought to reduce those co^s. 
In a lean period for machine tool 
orders, one of these which has 
attracted considerable interest has 
been, in effect, to obtain NG on the 
cheap. Here, the idea is to eliminate 
a good part of the complex Electronic 
controls, replacing them with a set of 
input switches on which the operator 
can, as it were, dial instructions to the 
machine. I'his method cuts initial 
investment costs and it does provide an 
easy way to gain the advantages of 
automation in batch production ; but 
it largely iiegates the principal advan¬ 
tage of numerical control—^^the saving 
of skilled labour, 

Anotlier ructhod which has l)een 
tried has been to spread the investment 
costs across an even more complex 
type of machine called a “ machining 
centre.” 'I'hc idea here is to save 
money by cutting out the need to load 
and unload a part from a number of 
machines. Then, the part is loaded on 
only one machine which is pro- 
grainnied to carry out all the necessary 
operations, however complex these 
may be. Such machines usually have 
a store of tools that arc automatically 
changed as required. The trouble with 
Aese ver\' big, self-contained machines 
is that a large proportion of the expen¬ 
sive investment sits around for a good 
deal of the time doing nothing, while 
the ^machine is being used for nothing 
than simple drilling operations. A 
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machining centre ** can, in other 
words, be too grandoise. Indeed^ it can 
be really justified only when there is 
a requirement for extreme accuracy as 
between, say, the angles of two separate 
lioles in a jet engine. Hawker Siddeley 
has found that for the machining m 
aircraft wing parts, for example, it is 
cheaper to have a NC machine tool 
performing a comparatively limited 
range of jobs and to use more ortho¬ 
dox machine tools to do the simpler 
operations. 


Computers in 
charge _ 

Of all the developments in numerical 
control, the one which has the most 
significance for the future is the switch 
from separate tapes for the machine 
tools to a direct link with a computer 
that controls a group of machine 
tools. Such a computer with its stored 
logic (which can, of course, be up¬ 
dated or edited) provides much greater 
flexibility and it will eliminate the 
need for tai>e-readers (which have,not 
been noted for their reliability). 

The first step in this direct system of 
numerical control is to use a mini¬ 
computer on a .single machine. And 
there are example.s of this ^proach 
al Olympia, for example on the Her¬ 
bert stand. But, once computers are 
introduced, it is no great step for them 
to control several machine tools at 
the same time. The computer can then 
work out the best and most econo¬ 
mic route for the part to take and it 
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can maimtain the beat loading for the 
group of machines and, thus, optimise 
the return on the capital investment 
which has been made. The finst of 
these so-called linked line systems 
arc only a year or so old but, even so, 
they are already looking dated. One, 
early example had each machine indi¬ 
vidually controlled by a tape-reader 
and the pallet-loaded parts were moved 
from one machine to another by hand. 
By contrasrt, the first computer line of 
machine tools built by the east Ger¬ 
mans looks as if it has strayed into 
industry from the world of science 
fiction. Here, as the diagram on the 
following page shows, the machines 
are placed radially around a large 
circular store of parts. The components 
to be machined are loaded by hand 
into chucks and then transferred to the 
automatic system. This takes them to 
and from the store as the machines 
become vacant, with the computer 
controlling the route of each part. The 
only other nianual uperarion involved 
consists of unloading the completed 
parts and the east Germans say that 
this complex of machinery uses only 
four men to produce 135,000 parts a 
year (compared with the 13 men 
needed to produce the same number 
by more conventional methods). 

The Japanese also have a linked line 
of machines under the direct control 
of a computer at the National Railway 
works at Omiya, where three NC 
lathes are automatically loaded and 
unloaded and another four are manu¬ 
ally loaded. This plant requires only 
four men and it has replaced a system 
which used as many as 20 men, one on 
each machine tool. But even this would 
have been dwarfed by an earlier 
proposal from Mr Theo William¬ 
son for a scheme called System 24, 
which would have five milling 
machines, two inspection machines and 
a flexible automated conveyor all 
working under the instructions of a 
compinor. The disadvantage of this 
concept was that it was designed to 
machine aluminlfim only, because that 
metal can be cut at very high speeds. 
IBM has purchased part of the 
Williamson line, but Ac future of the 
overall concept is still in limbo. 

Once ma^ne tools are brought 
directly under the control of a coni' 
puter, not merely will new techniques 
like adaptive control become economi 
cal but the new techniques themselves 
will give rise to new methods of organ¬ 
ising the manufacturing process. A 
computer, then, will be able to help in 
desi^ or inspection as well as hi such 
mundane tarns as matching incoming 
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orders with shocks and the current 
workload. 

What can be achieved by usinjEf a 
computer at the design stage can be 
illustrated, for instance, by an example 
from the aircraft industry. Here, by 
traditional methods, it took five weeks 
of design studies before the final draw¬ 
ing of a wing nib was made. The same 
component look one week to prepare 
for computer-aided design and 35 
minutes to draw out. Similar progress 
is being made in the motor industry, 
where Renauit, for example, by using 
computers is cutting out the need to 
make plaster models in designing its 
car bodies. Pressed Steel Fisher has 
been using a diffeient approach. It still 
makes plaster models but it then uses 
a computer-linked inspection machine 
to establish the mathematical calcula¬ 
tions needed to produce the body dies. 

AH such information is, of course, 
readily at hand, stored in the com¬ 
puter’s memory. Basic engineering 
information—on such matters as stan¬ 
dard radii, wall thicknesses, the size 
and shape of bolt holes and so on— 
can also be stored in the same way. 
The computer can also tell the man¬ 
agers how many different parts the 
company is making and help them to 
decide how many of these are abso¬ 
lutely necessary and how, in effect, 
they could raliionalise production. 
More than that, it will also help them 
to decide whether a particular design 
should be changed or adapted so as to 
get the particular job done more 
cheaply. The computer lies at the heart 
of making the most use of group tech¬ 
nology in engineering manufacture and 
in the next decade it will be the instru- 
liient of Change. 


The pay-off _ 

While, however, the oampanies in the 
electponicii industry have a shrewd idea 
of what lies in store, with concerns 
like IBM, ICL and Ferranti lallieady 
sotting up operational procedures based 
on a single data t>ank and numerical 
engineering, il is by no means so dear 
whether the contpanies making the 
machine tools 'themselves are fully 
prepared for the revolution that is 
coming. They will, for example, have 
to stop thinking about selling a 
nuachine to do a specific job and to 
start thinking about selling a sysitean 
which can produce a wide range of 
parts in a variable sequence in a plant 
that throughout all its operations relies 
on numerical control. The machine tool 
producers will also have to build into 
their systems more automatic assembly 
of small groups of machined com¬ 
ponents. 


They will have to deckle where and 
when numerical control is the most 
efficient way of going about things. 
They will have to break the mould 
of tradition and think afresli. Just as 
they will have to control the noise of 
machine tools, they will have to con¬ 
sider the people manning the new 
systems. Automation can subject smi- 
skilled workers to unusual strains and 
stresses. It is no good, for examde, 
speeding up the assembly line so Kut 
that the worker on it becomes an 
unthinking automaton, whose only 
reward is a high wage. The way 
forward has been shown by Philips 
in Holland, where television sets are 
assembled and inspected a team 
of seven workers, and by Saab in 
Sweden, where the use of robots on an 
engine assembly line enables the indivi¬ 
dual worker to complete the whole 
engine and not just part of it. 

Alx>ve -all, the managers will have to 
recognise what numerical control and 
computers are. They are aids, nothing 
more. They atre not decision-makers. 
They will produce the goods more 
cheaply only if they are used properly. 
They are not always, as was seen ear¬ 
lier, economic for all sorts of operations 
for all sorts of firms. For a time indeed, 
technological dreams about automation 
bid fair to create their own myths of 
infallibility. It i« just as possible, in 
other words, 'to oversell technology in 
the machine 'tool industry as it is to 
oversell utopia anywhere else in human 
affairs. Tliat is why, paradoxically, the 
recent recession in the machine tool 
industry has not been completely unwel¬ 
come, for it has taught manufacturers 
throughout the world that it is no good 
advancing technology to the nth 
degree if that technology does not pro¬ 
duce as its final pay-off, lower costs 
and higher profits. But already numeri¬ 
cal control and computers are pulling 
the industry into a new machine age. 
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A foul-weather friend 

BEAVERBROOK 
By A. J. P. Taylor. 

Hamish Hamilton. 729 pages. £6.50. 

I'his vast but very readable volume is 
a work of scholarship—and friendship. 
Mr Alan Taylor is too modest about 
the first. He is only a narrative his¬ 
torian, he says, unskilled in economics 
and unused to analysis, so set in his 
ways that he disdains the use of 
research assistants. He is commendably 
frank about the second. Beaverbrook, 
he tells us at the outset, was “ the 
dearest friend I ever had,” and at the 
end he confesses, “ 1 loved him more 
than any human being I have ever 
met.” This simplicity will annoy those 
bores who believe they can still arouse 
a flicker of public interest by telling 
their own double-edged stories of 
Beaverbrook. It is, of course, an 
experience in itself to read Mr Taylor 
on a man he so much admires. 

The great strength of the book is 
indeed in the narrative of the age on 
which Mr Taylor has become an 
authority, and especially in the pro¬ 
longed and fascinating accounts of 
Beaverbrook’s relationship with his two 
heroes, Bonar Law and Churchill. Mr 
Taylor finds it impossible to conceal 
his own mild contempt for Law, who 
appears chiefly as a figure for Beaver- 
brook to manipulate. But then 
Beaverbrook wrote well of those days, 
and Law did not. The Churchill rela¬ 
tionship is more of a high-scoring 
draw : sympathy is enlisted for Beaver¬ 
brook’s policies and achievements, but 
it needed a Churchill to cope with all 
those tantrums (the rows with Attlee 
and Bevin among them) and resigna¬ 
tions. 

Mr Taylor is really very loyal. Look¬ 
ing back on the 1930s, when the 
Beaverbrook press was so mistrusted 
hy good socialists and League of 
Nations men, Mr Taylor now declares : 
“ I think that his combination of isola¬ 
tion, rearmament and empire was more 
sensible than anything we offered.” 
Agreeably, he does not dwell at great 
length on Beaverbrook’s final exertions 
against the common market. But then, 
it must be said, Mr Taylor docs not 


attach first importance to Beaver¬ 
brook’s newspaper campaigns, or to 
the newspapers themselves. The worst 
thing he can say about inaccuracies 
in Beaverbrook’s own historical writings 
(which Mr Taylor has long cham¬ 
pioned) is that they come from a 
“ newspaperman’s fantasy.” 

It is true, as Mr Taylor says, that 
Beaverbrook’s political influence during 
1914-18 and up to the emergence 
of Baldwin came from his friendships 
in the inner circle, and not from his 
papers. And after that his newspaper 
campaigns (except, perhaps, for the 
one against bishops in the Church of 
Scotland) were pretty consistent fail¬ 
ures. Still, Mr Taylor knows when to 
stand up and be counted. The steady 
assertion in the 1930s that “ there will 
be no war in Europe” is explained as 
equal to foretelling “ fine weather for 
the following day or general prosperity 
just round the corner.” Weil, the 
weather was sometimes good in the 
1930s. 

Mr Taylor is excellent about the 
man : about his curiosity (which was 
the strength of his journalism), his 
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need to entertain (not just his friends 
of the moment but the wide public 
that read his papers)^ his sense of 
humour (which could certainly be mali¬ 
cious), his innate romanticism (to 
which the whole book is a tribute) and 
his unparalleled generosity as a foul- 
weather friend, especially to Churchill 
and Law, but even on occasion to the 
Asquiths. It is apparently impossible 
for anyone, even a friend, to write 
about a public man nowadays without 
mentioning his mistresses ; Mr Taylor 
says the minimum. Beaverbrook’s 
charity to tliis country, and not just 
New Brunswick, is set down proudly 
for the first time. And the persistent 
story of his uncharitabkmess over 
Baldwin's famous gates is roundly 
disproved. 

Unchanneiled charity 

WE fnjRCHASE Of PARAimSC 

By Joel T. Rosenthal. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 184 
pages. £2.75. 

Dr Rosenthal’s book is described on 
the dust-jacket as being concerned 
with “The Social Function of Aristo¬ 
cratic Benevolence, 1307-1485,” but 
the whole of its text is striking testi¬ 
mony to the remarkable idiosyncrasy 
and individuality of noble patronage 
of the church in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Again and again 
the author is forced to confess himself 
at a loss to discover the trends under¬ 
lying donations, or the precise motiva¬ 
tion of the donors. In his conclusion 
he seems disappointed that the English 
aristocracy of this period had so 
jejune an understanding of the 
sociological purposes of its benefac¬ 
tions, and so signally failed to use 
them as a weapon of class warfare. 
But the detailed studies of gifts to the 
church which make up the greater 
part of the book are of considerable 
intrinsic interest, and Dr Rosenthal 
makes some shrewd and perceptive 
assessments of them. 

The two most important movements 
of the period which he notes are not 
unexpected. First, there is a steady 
decline in the endowment of religious 
foundations with land, as witness^ by 
alienations into mortmain (although it 
emerges that, in the later half of the 
jieriod, those alienations which did 
take place were generally on a larger 
scale than in the earlier). Second, with¬ 
in this trend, there was a movement 
away from the endowment of regular 
religious houses to the patronage of 
secular communities, the friars, and 
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individual chantry prie ts. This Dr 
Rosenthal suggests may well have been 
the outcome of patrons’ desire for a 
higher level of control over the use of 
their gifts, and certainly the detailed 
provisions of many of the wills he 
quotes bear out this impression. At the 
same time, he detects an intense con¬ 
servatism in testamentary dispositions, 
as well as significant localism in the 
choice of burial snes and accompany¬ 
ing endowments (though this is tem¬ 
pered by the attractions of London as 
a last resting-place). One of his most 
interesting isuggesitions is that the choice 
of beiieficianes of posthumous prayers 
indicates a society which, on the 
emotional level at least, was far more 
concerned with patrilineal links than 
with the relationships of a single 
generation. 

On the whole, the picture of noble 
charity which is built up is uninspir¬ 
ing. Chantries, wihich formed a large 
part of It, were a thoroughly negative 
form of religious activity, a point rein¬ 
forced by Dr Rosenthal’s scepticism 
about their educational usefulness. 
Charitable donations for good works 
of a non-ecclesiastical kind were indis¬ 
criminate and unimaginative. There is 
little sign of anytliing comparable with 
the genuine religious zeal of some of 
the early supporters of the Cistercian 
order, two centuries before. Enough 
charitable works continued into the 
later middle ages to refute any sugges¬ 
tion of complete lay alienation from 
the institutionalised church, but this 
book is illuminating mainly as a .study 
in religious stagnation. 

Indignant penitent 

OPeRATION PORTLAND 

By Harry Houghton. 

Hart-Davi$. 164 pages. £1.95. 

Two years after his release from prison 
Mr Houghton has produced an “ auto¬ 
biography of a spy ” that is likely to 
be of lasting interest. He presents his 
singulai tale quickly, naturally and 
with engaging gusto. And he has a 
knack for selecting details that 
together convey the essence of persons, 
places and period. 

Mr Houghton casts his story into 
two mam parts. In the first he relates 
how he came to work, and what 
approximately he did, for the Soviet 
intelligence service in the Admiralty 
Underwater Weapons Establishment, 
where he was employed from 
November, 1952, until he was arrested 
in January, 1961, and sentenced to 15 
years’ imprisonment. In the second he 
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reflects with measured remorse and 
copious indignation on his own short¬ 
comings and those of several con¬ 
temporary British institutions. 

A leftish childhood and an unsatis¬ 
factory first marriage seem to have 
brought the author into that state of 
general d'lscontent of which disloyalty 
is frequently an ofTshoot. Demobilised 
in 1945 after serving with the navy 
—he had first signed on for 12 years 
in 1921, when he was 16—he was 
appointed civilian clerk to the British 
naval attach^ at Warsaw. It was an 
exceptionally lonely post, and seedy 
goings-on pervaded Warsaw during 
those bleak years : opportunities for 
making money on the black market, 
getting hold of cheap liquor, and 
irresponsible bedding. Polish and 
Soviet observers jointly noted that the 
clerk to the British naval attache had 
his weaknesses. “ Putting it bluntly,” 
he writes, ” all the later mistakes 
stemmed from that first mistake- 
chasing a bit of skirt behind the Iron 
Curtain.” 

Mr Houghton had not long been 
transferred to Portland before Soviet 
agents were on to him, raking up the 
past and unfolding a profitable future, 
with the customary mixture of threat 
and blandishment. He began to work 
for them under duress, but: 

. . came to enjoy the company of the 
people I worked with, and the challenges 
they set. We were a team. The fact that 
I was involved widi enemy agents didn’t 
stop a real enthusiasm bmlding up at 
times—not. political, ideolo^cal or what 
have you, but just the sheer exhilaration 
(even when it was fii^tening) of getting 
a beatifying job done in the face of avrfut 
naks. 

One of those whose company 
Houghton especially enjoyed was the 
man calling himself Gordon Lonsdale, 


the major operaitor who was arrested 
simuhaneousiy with Houghton but 
who, after serving only three years of 
a 25-year sentence, had the good for¬ 
tune to be sent home in exchange for 
Mr Grevillc Wynne. Another was 
“ Roman,” from whom Houghton 
learned how the frogman Commander 
Crabb, having been fished alive from 
the sea at Portsmouth, dropped dead 
from exhaustion on board the cruiser 
Ordzhonikidze on April 19, 1956. 

Among the “scarifying” jobs were 
those of helping to land Soviet agents 
by night at Portland and Lulworth 
Cove, persons, including a woman, 
who promptly disappeared by car in 
the direction of London. 

Mr Houghton and his accomplices 
wondered repeatedly at the lax ways 
of British security, which made it 
comparatively easy for them to pene¬ 
trate what were supposed to be 
closely guarded secrets. Yet he writes 
with uncomprehending anger of the 
strict security measures taken against 
himself while he was in captivity, 
particularly the circumstances of his 
transfer from Winchester to Durham 
after George Blake’s escape from 
Wormiwood Scrubs. He is contemptuous 
of the law and the popular press. In 
his opinion the laiw and the press 
between them hounded Ethel Gee, a 
former colleague and dose friend at 
Portland, into prison quite unjustly. He 
maintains throughout that she was 
long ignorant of what he was doing 
but stuck to him loyally and without 
reproach when the truth came out. 
They married after their release in 
May, 1970, 

“ What I did was wrong. I paid 
for it,” Mr Houghton reaffirms at 
the end, proudly declining to consider 
himself by any means alone in 
damaging the country’s interests: 

Tens of thousands of self-righteous 
people have, in iheSr own special but less 
spe^cular way, worked against the 
country’s welfare w(ith devastating results. 
Among them I’d include the stmers in 
the docks, the moitor industry, and the 
imnes, who have wrecked our economy. 
Mr Houghton may be penitent, but 
he is still carrying an enormous chip 
on his shoulder. 

Winner takes all 


LABOUR IN THE SOUTH (AFRICAN 
GOLD MINES, 1911-19S8 

By Francis Wilson. 

Cambridge University Press. 236 
pages. £4.60. 

A special study of one aspect of one 
sector of the economy of a far-off 
underdeveloped country does not at 
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first sound very appealing: an ideal 
subject for a postgraduate thesis, per¬ 
haps. Yet Dr Francis Wilson, of Cape¬ 
town university, has written a book 
that strikes at the core of South 
/Erica’s socio-political system and 
probably tells one as much about that 
country as any other book of similar 
length. 

j^uth Africa’s wealth is largely 
founded on the gold-mining industry ; 
the gold-mining industry is largely 
founded on the abundance, not just of 
gold, but of cheap labour ; and the 
abundance of cheap labour is largely 
founded on the colour bar. As Dr 
Wilson says, “ The architects of apart¬ 
heid have taken the gold-mining 
industry as their model.” Almost every 
aspect of South African life is there¬ 
fore indirectly influenced by labour 
policy in the mines sunk deep into the 
horseshoe of country that curves from 
Kinross to Virginia in the Witwaters- 
rand. 

The industry’s history is a pretty 
wretched story in human, if not in 
financial, terms. Between 1936 and 
1966, for instance, 19,000 men—93 per 
cent of them black-^ied in accidents 
in the gold mines. Profits, dividends 
and investment rose steadily over the 
80 years from 1889. But in 1969, when 
Dr Wilson’s study ends, the real wages 
of black miners were probably lower 
than they were in 1889 ; over the same 
period the real earnings of white 
miners had increased by at least two- 
thirds. Not only were blacks worse off 
in 1969 in real terms, but their average 
earnings (neglecting wages in kind) had 
deteriorated from roughly one-twelfth 
of average white earnings in 1911 to 
one-twentieth in 1969. 

Dr Wilson argues that this is the 
result of a combination of the concen¬ 
tration of economic power, brought 
about by the interlocking relationship 
between the different companies, and 
their monopsony power over unskilled 
labour. Of the 28 mines that started 
gold production after the second world 
war, for instance, only one did not 
have an Anglo American nominee on 
its board of directors. Mining compa¬ 
nies have been able to set the price of 
black labour. 

The author believes that black 
wages could have been increased by 
40 per cent since 1936, with exactly 
the same number of workers and with 
real white wages increasing by 20 per 
cent, if blacks had been given the right 
to bargain. He argues that if the earn- 
ings gap between blacks and whites is 
to diminish, the limitation on black 
wages, the colour bar and the legal 
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prohibition on the development of a 
stabilised urban labour force must all 
be abolished. Trade union legislation 
must be widened to include blacks and 
racial discriminaton in the educational 
system must be ended< All this, of 
course, would knock apartheid for six. 

Dr Wilson has comoined academic 
erudition with lucid intelligibility. His 
recommendations will not be welcomed 
in South Africa by the supporters of 
apartheid, ex’en though they echo the 
warnings of such mining magnates as 
Anglo American’s Mr Harry Oppen- 
heimer. But Dr Wilson’s analysis will 
be hard to refute, and in most respects 
it reflects as badly on the mining com¬ 
panies as it does on the South African 
government. It should certainly be 
read by anyone interested in South 
Africa. 

Way in 

EUROPE. OUR EUROPE 

By David Spanier. 

Seeker and Warburg. 194 pages. 
£135. 


Mr David Spanier’s is likely to be the 
only good account of how Britain 
finally negotiated its way into the 
common market—unless one also 
includes the official chronicle now 
being compiled by Sir Con O’Neill, 
which is of course doomed to 30 years 
of obscurity in the ofHcial archives. 
Mr Spanier has a talent for explaining 
complicated situations simply and— 
once he has ploughed through the first 
70 pages of the negotiations—with a 
certain panache. It is not Mr Spanier’s 
fault that the Brussels end of the story, 
where he treads more certainly than in 
Westminster, was for most of the nego¬ 
tiations something of a bore. 

The author has done a good British 
hatchet job on the Quai d’Orsay, 
France’s foreign office, for making the 
negotiations needlessly difficult ; but in 
the process he has exaggerated the 
degree to which the Quai was indul¬ 
ging its anti-British gauliism for the 
sheer hell of it. For much of the time 
the Quai was having a last anti-British 
fling on instructions from its President. 
M. Pompidou wanted Britain in all 
along, but also more time to square up 
to the confusions about Britain inside 
the gaullist party—^whose platform in 
France remains, at the end of the day, 
the one from which M. Pompidou has 
to speak himself. The Quai’s orders 
were to put back the moment of 
decision until the spring of 1971, and 
to get as good a bargain in the process 
as it could. It succeeded in doing both. 


Again. Mr Spanier might usefi^ 
have examined role of British civU 
servants in the affair. The fashion in 
which Mr Heath and his ministers cut 
through the hesitations in Whitehall, 
notably in the Treasury, deserved to 
be put on record. And there is no 
account of how tlie negotiations were 
nearly lost, on at least three occasions, 
by the actions of the anti-French group 
among pro-Europeans in the Foreign 
Office and other ministries who were 
determined to fight the Quai right 
down the line—even though they 
sincerely wished to get Britain in. 

The victory of the francophiles in 
Whitehall—led by Sir Christopher 
Soames and Mr Michael ^alliser from 
Paris, but the product also of freak 
coincidences lower down the French 
and British civil service scales—came 
only just in time to get Britain in, and 
then only by dint of more and more 
frequent bending of the Prime 
Minister’s ear. The outcome of that 
struggle has determined not only the 
cast of present European politics in 
Whitehall, but the~admittedly brittle 
—Franco-British line-up inside Europe 
as well. 

The dispute was over the course of 
entry: did it lie through France, or 
through a renewed dependence on 
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Germany, Italy and the othe^« to fight 
against France on Britain’s behalf ? 
Dependence on the “ friendly five *’ 
had failed for 10 years and Mr Heath 
judged, probably rightly, that it would 
fail again. Whenever these two White¬ 
hall points of view clashed—^as over 
sugar—the terms which Britain 
managed to negotiate were poor. When, 
on the other hand, the two factions 
worked in harmony—as over New 
Zealand butter—the terms Britain 
screwed out of France were spectacu¬ 
lar. Mr Spanier knew as much about 
all this as any journalist present at 
the time, and it is to be hoped that he 
will make room for this side of things 
in a second edition of a hook that 
deserves to become a standard work. 

Coup de main 

THE FAU. OF EBEN EMAEL 

By James E. Mrazek. 

Hale. 192 pages. £2.50. 

I'he capture of the Belgian lortres.s at 
Eben Emael in May, 1940, by fewer 
than 100 German ulider troops was an 
audacious feat of arms. It ranks as one 
of the great coups de main in military 
history. A great number of platitudes 
have been written about the value of 
surprise in warfare but at Eben Emael 
there was a concrete example of what 
devastating eflects it can have. 'The use 
for the first time of gliders and hollow 
charge explosives created, as it were, 
a .shock w^ave which settled the fate of 
the fortress within half an hour and 
which, according to the evidence 
presented in Colonel Mrazek’s book, 
cracked the morale of its garrison of 
about 1,000 artillerymen. 

Eben Emael was the beginning of the 
blitzkrieg, a brilliant opening to a 
brilliant campaign. It is also a reminder 
of the superb condition of the German 
army in 1940, not only in the way it 
thought but in the maiiiier it fought. 
Throughout the wai that army was 
noted almost as much foi the tjuality 
of its NCOs as for the thoroughness of 
its staff woik. just how good Orman 
sergeants and corporals could he was 
displayed in full measure at Eben 
Emael. 

As a subject EI>on Emael is 
important and exciting enough to 
merit a book on its own. But, though 
Colonel Mrazek has assiduously raked 
all the details together, his book is 
disappointing. It largely takes the ^orm 
of a reconstniction of eye-witness 
accounts, always a slightly suspect 
process I ecause retrosjiect can make 
events appear sharper and neater than 
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they in fact were. At the same time, 
the narrative is somewhat confusing. 
This is perhaps understandable in the 
sense that what is being described is 
in effect a company action occupying 
only a few hours ; hut better maps 
would have made the details of the 
fighting more comprehensible. And, 
seized with his subject, Colonel Mrazek 
presses too hard, ovei riding his own 
hounds. 'Fhc hollow charge explosives 
are linked tenuously and needlessly 
with the atomic bomb ; Hitler’s military 
ability is lauded too uncritically ; and 
the significance of the capture of Eben 
Emael is exaggerated both in its effect 
on the immediate campaign and on 
future warfare. The author himself 
once commanded glider troops, .so his 
enthusiasm is excusable. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, it is not infectious. 

Military minds _ 

THE VICTORIAN ARMY AND THE STAFF 
COLLEGE, 1854-1914 

By Brian Bond. 

Eyre Methuen. 365 pages. £5.50. 

“Officers of the Army arc apt, in 
general, to write like kitchen-maids,” 
was Lord Palmerston’s comment on 
the General Order of 1857 establishing 
the qualifications for the newly-formed 
Staff College. From this apt comment 
Mr Bond traces the tortuous evolution 
of the Staff College, and the parallel 
concept of a professional General Staff, 
as far as the emergence of that hated 
hut often maligned figure, the red- 
tabbed staff officer of the first world 
war. Tlic picture is familiar: the 
suffocation of projected and necessary 
reforms hy tradition, prejudice and 
Treasury parsimony, leading to public 
scandal or military defeat, a royal 
commission and another cautious step 
forward. Mr Bond leads the reader 
through thi.s evolutionary process in a 


scholarly yet readable manner and the 
book is excellently annotated. How« 
ever, apart from an introductory survey 
of contemporary European develop¬ 
ments he has confined himself some¬ 
what too stnctly to a factual account 
of his subject. He could with benefit 
have drawn parallels from other aspects 
of late Victorian life, such as the 
development of university education. 

However, the dominant themes 
of this book bear general consideration 
today, not merely by students at 
Camberley. In a hierarchic structure 
such as the army should the principle 
of “ Buggins’s turn ” still be e.nshrin^ ; 
and if so how should merit be rewarded 
or .study encouraged ? In a period of 
expanding tertiary education are non¬ 
graduate officers adequately educated ; 
and should their education be in the 
techniques of their profession or more 
general in scope ? What political 
education, if any, should officers 
receive ? Recent press statements hy 
.senior officers would suggest that the 
need for reform in military education 
may be as pressing now as in the 
period Mr Bond describes. 

The world's money 

The pound is floating and goodness 
knows what is going to happen to the 
dollar. The currency realignment of 
last December, whereby the world 
ostensibly returned to the .sober cert¬ 
ainty of fixed rales has been proved 
very fragile. Reluctantly, governments 
have agreed something need.s to be 
done about the world’s monetary 
.system, hut not on what that some¬ 
thing .should be. The latest batch of 
hoah.s on the subject shows that the 
debate on what to do next is still wide 
open. 

With his customary zeal, Dr Paul 
Einzig appeals for the restoration of 
the supremacy of the dollar in The 
Destiny of the Dollar (Macmillan, 
£2.95). Its devaluation last Deceml>er, 
he says, was long overdue and should 
have been a maxi instead of a mini¬ 
change, although he had been strongly 
opposed to any such solution until the 
flight from dollars into gold after the 
sterling devaluation in 1967. Now he 
Ijelieves it to be the moral duty of all 
free countiies to help the United States 
restore the inherent strength of its 
currency. Flexible exchange rates, he 
says, revive economic nationalism, 
and he has many reservation.^ about 
the British plan to make special draw¬ 
ing rights (SDRs) the numeraire of 
the system. lie would stick to revalued 
gold. Much of what Dr Eif^zig says is 
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against The Economisfs beliefs^ but he 
is a dab hand at saying what he 
means. M. Jacques Rueff, in The 
Monetary Sin of the West (Macmillan, 
New York, $6.95) is in an I-told-you- 
so mood, but also in a quandary. He 
dismisses SDRs as a “futility,” but 
then has to admit that doubling or 
trebling the gold price, whidi he 
advocated 10 years ago, is not a solu¬ 
tion today because of the huge out¬ 
standing dollar claims. His {proposals 
For the consolidation or reimburse¬ 
ment of these claims are the most 
meaty part of his interesting book. 

Eric Chalmers is also disenchanted 
with recent developments. In his 
International Interest Rate War 
(Macmillan, £4*95) he blames 
America’s “benign neglect” and the 
growing vogue for permissive economic 
policies (in which he puts flexible 
exchange rates as the latest in a long 
line) for currency crises, worldwide 
inflation and soaring interest rates. 
Waving his disciplinary stick, he 
would like to tighten up further on 
short-term capital outflows. He 
believes that economic commentators 
have been too ready to blame Germany 
for recent international monetary dis¬ 
equilibrium. Those who feel like test¬ 
ing this idea can turn to West German 
Balance-of-Payments Policy by William 
Pollard Wadbrook (Pall Mall, £7.25). 
As well as providing a case study 
of Germany’s international financial 
policy over the past decade, this book 
looks at European monetary integra¬ 
tion and questions whether it can 
i>e accomplished fast enough, or 
thoroughly enough, to reverse the 
trend towards American dominance. 

While he is vaguely unconvinced 
about the need for a European cur- 
lency, Rudi Weisweiller is sure that 
the sterling area has played itself out 
as a monetary block. (And obviously 
he was writing before the new exchange 
controls which herald the area’s 
unofficial end.) After many years in 
the dealing departments of merchant 
banks, he describes his conclusion in 
Foreigii Exchange (Allen and Unwin, 
£2.75) as “middle-aged and compla¬ 
cent.” It is that the present system 
works. If you do not believe that, 
vou may still like his non-technical 
explanation of how foreign exchange 
markets work. On a more technical 
level, and returning to the prolific 
Paul Einzig, his Parallel Money 
Markets Volume II: Overseas Markets 
(Macmillan, £4.95) deals with the 
lunctioning of money markets in 
countries across the world: Hong-* 
kong, Beirut, Nassau and so on, as 
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well as America, Canada, Australia 
and continental centres. 

Straight down the middle of the 
road, Samuel Katz (on the staff of 
the board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System) makes The Case for 
the Par-Value System, 1972 (Prince¬ 
ton paper No. 92, $1). He aigues that 
the 1971 episode of “dirty floating” 
showed that there would be just as 
much need for agreement on multi¬ 
lateral rules under a system of floating 
rates as under one of pegged rates; 
and he prefers the par-value system 
(with flexibility) because he thinks it 
allows governments to choose either 
demand management or exchange rate 
policies. 

Much of Mr A. James Meigs’s 
Money Matters (Harper and Row, 
£5.85) is taken up with a plea ito central 
bankers to take the money supply as 
their principal target. Full marks, any¬ 
way, for deploring the use of controls 
to deal with the Eurodollar problem 
and believing in floating exchange 
rates. Incidentally, followers of the 
Chicago school and its high priest may 
like to knov/ there is now a paper¬ 
back edition of that monumental 
work A Monetary History of the 
United States, 1867-1960, by Milton 
Friedman and Anna Jacobson Schwartz 
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(Oxford University Press, £2.40). The 
history of the Chicago school of 
monetary thought in the 1930s and 
1940s is also one of the subjects in a 
series of papers by another Chicago- 
bred economist, Don Patiiikin, in his 
Studies in Monetary Economics 
(Harper and Row, £4.15). 

On home ground, Readings in 
British Monets^ Economics (Oxford 
University Press, £5.25 hardback, 
£2.25 paperbound) is a collection of 
papers edited by that Friedmanite 
Harry Johnson and his associates. 
These essays were all prepared before 
last year’s far-reaching changes in 
British banking rules. However, they 
shed light on the issues that led up to 
those dianges. A longer historit^l per¬ 
spective is given in Charles (loodhart’s 
llie Business of Banking, 1891-1914 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, £6). 
Extensive research (the author is now 
with the Bank of j^ngland) has gone 
into the description of the business 
among 'the large, rapidly growing, 
London joint stock banks in that 
period, and into the valuable collection 
of supporting .statistics. But the author’s 
main interest has been in analysing the 
role played by the British b?''king 
system in the international adjustment 
mechanism under tlie gold standard. 


LABOURS 
PROGRAMME 
FOR BRITAIN. 

The Programme which will be discussed at the 
Labour Party’s Annual Conference in October this 
year will be available on book stalls in the UK as a 
supplement to Labour Weekly on Friday, 7th July. 

At the end of July copies will be av^able from: 
Literature Sales, Labour Party, Transport House, 
Smith Square, London SW.l. at 20p. 
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How are the other nine 7 


Sterling’s float could put a new 
complexion on some of the 
current common market 
economic forecasts, but not 
violently so. First, the good 
news. Recession or continuing 
stagnation now looks less of a 
probability than before in most 
EEC countries. The business 
climate has improved, employ¬ 
ment has been stabilised, and 
the balance of payments overall 
looks in better shape. The EEC 
commission has now revised 
upwards its estimate of aggre¬ 
gate growth in the six member 
countries this year from 2j%- 
3% to one of 3i%. When the 
four new members join next 
year, it reckons the growth rate 
for all lo could go up to 5%—- 
good progre.ss by any standard. 

There arc ifs and buts. 
Investment in the Six is still 
sluggish, particularly in 
Germany and Belgium. The 
commission says that there is 
a great risk that before member 
countries have managed to 
control cost inflation they will 
again find themselves confronted 
by a demand inflation which 
will endanger future possibili¬ 
ties of growth.” There now 
seems little hope of the 
common market countries keep¬ 
ing within their guidelines of 
annual inflation rates of 3%- 
3i% and wage rises of 7% in 
the latter part of this year. 
Price increases at double these 
guideline rates or more are also 


the main problem of all the 
four applicant countries. If the 
new club does not watch out, 
it may And its members prop¬ 
ping up each other’s inflation. 

France sits pretty 

The French economy is in a 
more comfortable position than 
most of its west European com¬ 
petitors. Its growth rates arc 
higher than anyone clse’s at 
the moment (around 6% for 
the past couple of years), and 
France enjoys a large enough 
balance of payments surplus to 
have few worries on that front. 
Admittedly, home demand last 
year was not up to expecta¬ 
tions, and unemployment 
climbed to half a million at 
the turn of the year. But 
shortly afterwards the finance 
minister, M. Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing, brought in a num¬ 
ber of reflationary measures 
designed t ) get investment and 
consumption moving again. 

They seem to have worked, 
because last month M. Giscard 
d’Estaing reported happily that 
the government was revising its 
growth forecast for this year 
marginally upwards to 5.3%, 
with a bigger jump still to 
come next year. Investment, 
after a disappointing year in 
1971, i.s now expected to climb 
by nearly 7% this year, led by 
the public sector. Private con¬ 
sumption has risen quickly in 
the first quarter, and exports 


are still forging ahead even 
though France’s main trading 
partners are. growing more 
slowly than expected. 

There has to be a rub to 
all this, of course. The French 
^vc a serious and growing 
problem with inflation. After 
the 1969 devaluation they set 
up an elaborate system of price 
controls, but even with them 
consumer prices went up 6% 
last year. The official forecast 
for this year is for a 5^% rise 
in the index, but 7%-8% looks 
more realistic. The French arc 
going to find it hard to keep 
expanding without fuelling more 
inflation at the same time. 

Germany's taking off 

Only six months ago, German 
industry was gloomily predict¬ 
ing an impending recession, 
with managers’ worst fears 
confirmed by thinning order 
books, rocketing costs and 
dwindling profits. Yet now, at 
mid-year, there is little doubt 
in anyone’s mind that the 
German economy is about to 
take off again—not just for a 
temporary recovery but for 
what looks remarkably like the 
next boom. The mood started in 
the spring with reports of orders 
picking up again both at home 
and, despite the autumn’s 
revaluation, increasingly from 
abroad. 

New interc.si i.s still patchy ; 
most consumer industries arc 
doing famously, but demand for 
investment goods is still lagging. 
All the same, the economic 
pundits are already revising 
their dire forecasts for this 
year’s investment spending. 

Industry is particularly 
heartened by the prospect of 
much better profits, which had 
been slipping badly over the 
past year or two. Production in 
the early months 01 this year 


is well up, partly helped by the 
very mild winter and the need 
to catch up after last autumn’s 
strikes. But not much extra 
labour has been taken on 
(vacancies in May, at 580/300, 
were still nearly three times as 
high as unemployment), so pro¬ 
ductivity has improved consider¬ 
ably. Labour costs too have 
slowed down. In the first few 
months of this year wage settle¬ 
ments were running at about 
8% a year, against 12% in early 
1971. But consumer prices, now 
about 5% above last year’s level, 
are still showing no signs of 
settling down. The recovery may 
add to this inflation, which is 
already extremely worrying by 
German standards however 
modest it looks by British one.s 
And the repayment of the 
surcharge, worth 
£72001 and now in full swing, 
will not help. Yet, compared 
with some of its west European 
neighbours. Germany’s jiricc 
periormance has been quite 
creditable, which is why its 
export surplus this year is even 
bigger than last, llie Bundes¬ 
bank has made great efforts tn 
discourage foreign currency 
inflows, but to little avail; 
spcctulators have continued t(j 
bet on the D-mark. 

Italy stagnates 

The Italian economy has just' 
come through its worst year j 
.rince the war and is facing an 
equally grim 1972. The Italian 
sickness is a compound of stai^- 
ffation in a political vacuum, 
laced with a large dose of 
labour unrest. Last year's 

growth rate was down to 1.4%, 
investment fell by 5% and pro¬ 
ductivity plummeted, while 

wages and salaries went up by 
i3%- 

Because of slack hemr 

demand, industry is saddlni 
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ith a large amount of spare 
pacity and has no money for 
vestment. 'Fhe Italians calcu- 
te that, adding up the profits 
id losses made by Italian 
dustry across the board, they 
ided last year £270m in the 
d. About the only sector to 
nefit from the economic mess 
home has been exports. At 
csent, a new devaluation in 
:*rling's wake could not strictly 
justified in terms of Italy's 
ilance of payments. What it 
ill reflect, if it is eventually 
lowed to happen, is the con- 
rri of the rest of the Six over 
cily’s two-year record of stag- 
iiion when the country badly 
eds growth. 

lolland trips 

lie Dutch economy, after a 
ng period of eminently sen- 
3lc behaviour, has over the 
1st year or two succumbed to 
1 the vices a good little 
onomy should not indulge in ; 
inaway inflation, nourished 
»th by excessive demand and 
sproportionate wage rises; 
'w investment, except in housc- 
lilding, coupled with falling 
rofits; and, from this year, a 
wish growth rate already 
fleeted in an unemployment 
itc which is high by Dutch 
andards at 

The prospects are none too 
iicouraging. There is little 
^ idence that pressures on prices 
easing (last year’s inflation 
was 8%^ except perhaps 
a marginal slowdown in the 
of wage increases in recent 
Months. The one hopeful factor 
ould be a faster*tlm-expected 
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expansion in the Gernian econo¬ 
my which takes a third of 
Holland’s exports. 

Belgium reflates 

At the end of January the 
gover^ent launched a big 
reflationary package to improve 
the very middling performance 
of the Belgian economy. As a 
result, private consumption 
and public investment have both 
been picking up, and the 
estimated growth in gnp for 
this year has been raised from 
3% to 3J%. But private invest¬ 
ment is still very hesitant. 

As elsewhere, rising wages 
have been a major headache. 
But, unlike most other countries, 
Belgium has institutionalised the 
relationship between prices and 
wages to the extent of putting 
90% of its wage earners on a 
cost-of-living-index-linkcd system 
of sliding wage .scales. 

Ihis worked well in earlier 
years when inflation was moving 
at an acceptable pace, but now 
that Belgium has moved into 
the 5%-6% a year inflation 
league, it makes it very difficult 
to call a halt. 

Three in limbo 

This leaves the three other 
countries which are expected to 
join the EEC with Britain in 
January. They all face difficul¬ 
ties which, without market 
entry, will be more or less 
insoluble. But after entry there 
will be headaches. The only 
one of the three yet to have 
held its referendum on entry is 


Ireland, and its resounding 
yes ” in May was the only 
sensible thing it could say. 
Ireland gets half its imports 
from Britain and sends two- 
thirds of its exports there. With 
Britain in the market, au 
Ireland left outside would be 
hit so hard by EEC common 
external tarifls and agricultural 
import levies that its industry 
would be in serious trouble and 
its agriculture in ruins. 

However, Ireland's EEC 
membership will be no insur¬ 
ance against future trouble. 
The prime minister, Mr Jack 
Lynch, admitted in a recent 
speech that added competition 
after entry is going to force 
some companies out of business. 

Ireland’s biggest obstacle is 
its rempant inflation, which has 
slowed down only marginally 
from 10% last year to around 
9% now. But running it a close 
second are the political troubles 
in the north which have made 
many a potential foreign 
investor hold back. The Iri.sh 
Economic and Social Research 
Institute reckons that the effect 
of Ulster on investment and 
tourism in the south has been 
to knock 2j% off the country’s 
growth this yeai. 

The Danes, like rhe Irish, arc 
still likely to vote for the EEC 
in their referendum on October 
2i\d, but opposition to entry has 
been growing since Norway’s 
attitude has become more 
doubtful. The Danes arc wor¬ 
ried about Trading relations with 
the Scandinavians staying out¬ 
side—Sweden and Finland. 


The economic arguments 
continue overwhelmingly on the 
side of entry. Denmark's balance 
of payments deficit is, despite 
some improvement, still running 
at about £200111 a year. 
Were Denmark not to join 
with Britain it would stand to 
lose the British market for 
butter and bacon, worth £i27m 
last year. It would also miss 
out on payments under the 
common agricultural policy 
which should benefit it to the 
tune of £Bom at the end of 
the transition period. The price 
of Danish independence, as the 
prime minister, Mr Jens Otto 
Krag, has repeatedly pointed 
out, would be 8-12 cars of 
economic stagnation. 

Much the same goes for 
Norway. If the other applicant 
countries go in, it cannot afford 
TO stay out. Norway depends 
heavily on foreign trade, with 
two-fifths of its total output 
being exported, and the 
enlarged EEC would be by far 
its weightiest trading partner, 
taking 60% of its exports. The 
government reckons that Nor¬ 
way’s agreeably steady growth 
rate of about 4^% a year during 
the past decade would in future 
drop by at least i % if the 
common market referendum on 
September 25 th went against 
entry. A “ no ” would also mean 
a further deterioration in the 
chronic deficit in the current 
balance of payments. In the 
longer run, North Sea oil and 
natural gas should do wonders 
for this, but help is several years 
off. 
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Floating into Europe 


floating into Europe 

or the first time, a British Government has acted in time to stop a run on sterling. The 
oat will help our entry Into the common market in six months' time. It is needed to 
ounter a nasty deterioration in Britain's competitive strength this year 


he decision to float the pound was the first artempl 
f any British govemmenit to be ahead in this particular 
ime instead of a dozen laps ibehind. It should avoid 
hat has crippled the economy time and time again in 
le past, a prolonged period of currency support and 
jrdensome borrowing. The day before the move, Mr 
aul Volcker, <thc undcr-seicretary at the American 
reasury, ruled out a stealing dcvalualtion because Britain 
ad still a surplus on its balance of payments. But no 
lie, least of ail someone like Mr Volcker, should try 
) revive <thc International Monetary Fund’s out-moded 
lie of the need to estalblish '' fundamenital disequili- 
rium” before an exchange rate is changed. At least 
le British Govt^mmenit has shown some understanding 
r that. 

The corollary is chat the float is not a sign that the 
ri'tish economy is on the brink of disaster. Buit it is in 
oulble. To judge how much, the float needs to be 
ripped of its superficial elements—and some silly ones. 
For a month or more thcjre had been increasing talk 
:i industry and in tfhe City of a likely sterling devaluation. 
<ime such talk was inevitable as the date for Britain s 
niry into the common market approached. It wiis lx:ing 
poken of even when the rate against the dollar was 
...40. It became all the more dcsira!ble after the British 
Howed tiheir arms to be twisted and fixed the .Sterling 
ate above the odds in the Smithsonian agreement last 
)<tcembcr. Against the background of industrial disputes, 
“ist output and defeats for the Government in the battle 
igainst wage inflation, it hardly required the poor trade 
Igurcs for May to ^ark off some risk-covering by people 
l^lio had thought hitherto <that they did not need to insure 
[gainst a devaluation. By mid-June there was already 
izeable, nervous selling of sterling. 

But the extent of last week’s pressure on the pound 
3 ught nearly everyone by surprise. One reason was that 
^htn the new rules for oommon market currency fluc- 
wataons were put to their first real test, they proved to 
lavc technical ^weaknesses that political goodwill could 
ot overcome. The rules oblige the community’s central 
ankers to intervene when necessary, with their own 
urrencics, to keep the diveigencc between any »two of 
‘rir currencies to within 2J per cent from their cross 


parity, just half the 4^ per cent permitted under last 
I>ecember’s Smithsonian agreement. But, astonisihingly, 
the rules apply only during banking hours. When 'the 
]:luropeans closed their doors at 4 pm on Wednesday of 
last week, New York went on selling .sterling quite hard, 
and, even with the Bank of England supporting it, the 
rate dropped. On Thursday evening the pressure got 
very bad and the British Government ttK)k the decision 
that landed on breakfast tables on Friday like a bombshell, 
or rather like two bombshells, for ;the death sentence on 
the sterling area (page 91) seemed just as shocking to 
the monetary cstaiblishmenit as the float. 

Just over £i billion ($2.6 billion) was spent by the 
EEC central banks in supporting sterling in the fortnight 
before the decision to float, mosft of it on the last Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday. (This ddbt becomes due for repayment 
by Britain at the end of July—aMiough the rules provide 
(or it to be rolled over if needs be.) In addition, the Bank 
of England gave direct support after hours (ie, when the 
Europeans had shut ^hop). There is no jwint in making 
any guesses at the figure of that direct support. If 
we did, we should probably understate it : the true size 
of outflows from London ait crisis times usually turns 
out to be much bigger than outsiders think. But no one 
should underestimate the effect a major run on sterling 
can have on a Chancellor and his advisers. On a really 
bad day, the Treasury gets hourly reports from the 
Bank ; and the dealers take a sadistic pleasure in telling 
a Chancellor s private secretary that however bad the 
situation may be currently, far more , awful horrors lie 
in store. The present Treasury advisers arc very good 
in a crisis—^they have had plenty of experience. Bult their 
private view is becoming that the jxjliticians are really 
quite hoj^eless, and that the country is rapidly becoming 
ungovernable. Oddly, it may have been this false 
disillusion that helped Whitehall to agree with 
appropriate dispatch to the correct decision to float. 

Today’s sterling crisis is a mini one compared 
with those that have gone before. Last week’s outflow of 
funds from London, large though it was, was on nothing 
like the scale of .diat which led to the pound’s devaluation 
in November, 1967. Moreover, Britain’s reserves just 
before the 1967 Evaluation were only about £1 bUUon, 
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pathetically less than the ofheial short- and medium-term 
borrowing of nearly 'billion ; before last week’s float 
they wen- billion and all »the earlier borrowing had 
been repaid. And Mr Volckcr was quite right. Britain 
sdll Las a surplus, of maybe £ioom a year, on its over¬ 
seas accounts because the invisibles arc still doing nicely, 
thank you. It was silly of the British Government 
to agree two months ago 'to shove Sterling among (the 
currencies of the Six in tfhe “ snake ” (ithc oommuniky 
band of 2^ per centj. At the time of the Smithsonian 
agreement The Economist said diat Britain was only one 
of several countries that setmed likely 'to find that (the 
“ tunnel ” (the total 4J per cent range of fluctuations) 
was not wide enough. To dispense with even that amount 
of manoeuvre was bound to hit sterling at some time. 

But the fadt that it has come sooner rather than later 
docs reflect a deterioration in Briitain’s economic prospects, 
which could be more serious than anything experienced 
so far. When last week's events in the foreign exchange 
markets are stripped of thdr eleniemr of gambling and 
the nonsense of trying to keep within 'the EEC snake, 
there is left a hard (orc of doubt (see page 96). A year 
ago Britain had reason to look forward to entering the 
common market with its economy in good shape, ready 
to grab all that was going. Today, six months before 
entry, whether one talks to industrialists, bankers or 
candlestickmakcrs, their attitudes are more worried. 

This is partly because growth is still like the elusive 
Scarlet Pimpernel. The C^hancellor told the Commons 
on Tuesday that “the pre.scnt indications are that we 
are on target and that the economy is growing at the 
rate forecast at the time of the budget, namely 5 per 
cent a year.” In fact, the Treasury has not completed 
its midsummer assessment, but it will pmbably stick to 
its budget forecast if for no better reason than that it 
cannot see how it should be brought up to date, what 
with the distortions caused by the miners’ strike, power 
cuts, dock disputes and so on. But there is no doubt 
that even if growth has been jerked sharply up to around 
5 pel cent per annum, as the Treasury hopes, the 
starting point was lower than was assumed at budget 
time. 

The Treasury’s forecasts for the first half of this 
year are now seen to be patently optimistic when put 
alongside the national income estimates for the first 
t|uarUT, published by the Central Staltistical Office 10 
days ago. Only consumption, private and public, was 
behaving in the January-March period as the Treasury 
assumed. Stockbuilding will have to turn round sharply 
in the April-June period and there will have to be an 
improbably large ri.se in fixed capital spending to prove 
the Treasury right in its investment forecasts. As for 
exports of goods and st-rvices, these* were per cent lower 
in the tim quarter than the average rate forecast by 
the Treasury for the six months ; and information so 
far about the second quarter suggests much the same. 

In these circumstances, the Government is afraid to 
allow monetary policy to become too restrictive. The 
Bank of England this week was eagerly giving aid 
to ihc commercial banks and discount market to 
replenish their resenes for money that had flowed out 
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banks again raised their base lending rates on Thursday. 
The Government would really have liked slightly less 
plentiful money but not dearer money ; instead, it has 
got a higher domestic credit expansion and higher rates 

There Ls a familiar ring about the story of postponed 
economic giowth : it has happened so often before. But 
this time the causes of it spell a new danger in a work! 
that is growing increasingly aware of competition as 
Britain comes up to the starting post in the common 
market. The first three columns of the tabic above 
compare movements in the export prices of BritLsl] 
manufactures with those of our competitors. For thm 
years after the 1967 devaluation, British exports enjoyedl 
a sizeable relative price advantage, helped by favourablel 
movements in other exchange rates as well as in tliej 
pound. In the past two years all, or nearly all, thd 
advantage has been lost. Why ? The fourth column shovN 
that although wage inflation in manufacturing industries, 
has been staggering in Britain, it has been marked Iy| 
worse in Japan, a little worse in France and Ital\ 
and nearly as bad in Germany. But the final columnl 
comes to the point * our competitors have been able io| 
absorb much more of their wage inflation in labour! 
productivity. By British standards, our productivity gaiiif 
have been good in the past two years, especially sinccj 
unusually, they liavc coiiu: when output has been al 
but stagnant. But most of our competitors, with thi 
exception of Italy, have been pushing up their outpul 
and pushing up their productivity faster than Britain hd^ 
managed. Moreover, their labour costs seem to be stabili<^l 
ing, whereas in Britain they continue to rise relendessK 
No figures show more clearly how international com¬ 
petitiveness is crippled if preposterous pay claims cire| 
granted without getting, as a quid pro quo, a programim 
of co-operation from the unions for compensating prof 
ductivity bonuses. 

If the Government continues to turn its back on^ 
this problem, then the floating of the pound will providi 
only a temporary reprieve, unless there is no bottom t( 
the ocean. This time round speculators against thi 
pound will be looking not only at the monthly tradi 
figures, the next of which are due on July 13th, but afl 
the index of wage inflation. Even some officii say th<w 
the way Britain’s trade is heading would justify a sterlinff 
rate against the dollar as low as $2.20. This onl% 
emphasises the need to get something done about labouf 
costs. 
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Who's next for the briny 7 

Nobody else is floating with sterling yet but others are going to get wet. A suggested 
new indicator to show which markets are becoming more expensive for Britain to buy 
Prom, and which more profitable to sell to 


On Thursday it was still only the pound that was floating, 
a devaluation of about 5^ per cent below its old Smith¬ 
sonian central rate of $2.6oj. Surprisingly, the dollar was 
not yet emitting ditching signals, although everybody 
had expected them to come. The Americans were even 
artiflcidly keeping up sterling, lest a lower sterling 
brought the dollar down. 

The Danes—almost Callaghan-like in their perverted 
courage—had withdrawn their kroner from attachment 
to the snake in the tunnel, but with the aid of an 8 
per cent bank rate they were keeping it within Smith¬ 
sonian margins. The Swiss, rather meanly, were sort-of- 
Roating on Wednesday, in the sense that they had said 
they would not support the dollar, even though they 
had imposed new exchange controls against foreign 
exchange inflows (frightened by a most un-Swiss-like 
12 per cent annual ate of price inflation in May). This 
Swiss refusal to bus dollars at their proper rate was a 
[airly clear invitatio >. to unloaders of dollars to go sell 
the tihings in Frankfurt instead. 

In some ways the Germans had deserved this. Although 
the Dutch and Belgians had wanted to allow the Six’s 
'•nake-infested tunnel to float up against both sterling 
ind the dollar, the Germaias and French got them to 
•ay m Luxemburg on Monday mght that their flnanre 
ninisters had “ agreed both to mamtain the margins and 
panties agreed in the Smithsonian Agreement and the 
Luropean Economic Community’s narrower system of 
xrhangc maigins.” Germany’s obvious political objective 
lad been to try still to keep its exchange rate undervalued 
ind Its balance of payments in excessive surplus right 
t.p to Germany’s general election next November. France’s 
interest is to protect French exports and Frenchmen 
ii'dinst impoits by maintaining a relatively cheap com¬ 
mercial franc, while checking an inflow of .\merican 
nvestment by a dearer floating capital franc. The Japan- 
' sc, who would have had to float up against the dollar if 


the EEC had done the same, greeted the news from 
Luxemburg with great delight ; they clamped on inward 
exchange controls and hoped that they could still con¬ 
tinue to run the biggest export surplus in the world. 

The catch about the EEC’s decision to resist upward 
floating was that it was likely to involve the French, 
Dutch and especially Germans in heavy support of the 
dollar (which everybody expected to be trying to drop 
below the lower Smithwnian hmit) and the Italian lira 
(which would certainly be trying to drop below the tail 
of the snake in the tunnel). The lira was indeed being 
heavily supported on Wednesday. The Italians will have 
to repay other European central banks for their support, 
in the same expensive way as the British will have to 
repay them for support in the week down to June 2'^rd’s 
floating. While the other Europeans have imposed 
draconian controls to dissuade new money irom coming 
mto their countries, the Italians have imposed cimtrob 
to prevent money frexn going out by almost all means 
other than rlimbing an Alp with a smuggler’s suitcase 
full of notes. 

The American Treasury said that it warmly welcomed 
the EEC’s decision to stick to Smithsonian rates. As 
America would surely gain from a further upward float 
of EEC currencies and the yen above the dollar, this 
seemed a bit perverse. But the Americans, like the 
Germans, have a weak pre-election government. As 
President Nixon last December had called the Smith¬ 
sonian accord the “ most significant monetary agreement 
in the history of the world,” there might have been 
rude pre-eiecdon reminders if the Smithsonian system 
had totally collapsed after six months and one week. 
Also, some Americans may have thought that, what¬ 
ever EEC ministers proposed, it was the market that 
would dispose. That was certainly the view of some 
commercial bankers m Germany, who were strongly 
opposed to the imposidon of yet more exchange controls 
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and strongly in favour of a joint upward EEC float from that America stood by them at £(s) 105. Since only the 
the dollar. One Frankfurt banker allowed himself to Swiss (sec above) and the JapancM (sec focAnote to 
be quoted: “The EEC ministers arc clearly the last table) had broken above the old Simthsoman limit of a 
people to realise that there is just no confidence left 2J per cent swing above the ddlar, the range in the 
m the present pattern of international exchange rates, lak coluirm of the table stretches oiJy from £105 for 
and iSiat only by a general floating of currenciies is it America and Italy to £io8J-£i09 (for Switzerland and 
now possible to bring an end to wild currency speculation.” Japan). Because the £ (s) is intended as only a rough 
On Wednesday, however, the expected surge against guide to movements it will be expressed here in whole 
the dollar did not quite happen. The Bundesbank may numbers and halves only. 

have been taking in some dollars at their floor price. The earlier columns of the table show how imports 
but clearly not in any great quantity. It will be rather from other countries have grown successively less or more 
surprising if this lasts. A dollar at its present price still expensive for Britons since May, 19? obviouslv 

seems a less aUractive holding than a yen or a mark illogical consequence of the Smithsonian agreement wa 
at its present price. Unless worldwide exchange controls that it made Grerman and Swiss goods cheaper in Britaii 
are far more effective than before—which means even than they had been in <thc previous summer ; it is noi 
less desirable than before—^this may still lead to a surprising that the penukimate column shows that these 
general floating. And on Thursday Herr Schiller was countries (and, indeed, all countries except America 

liberally refusing to allow the German Bundesbank to Italy and Denmark) had gone to near their toj 

put on all the controls that some of his colleagues were Smithsonian rates with the pound even before float- 
asking for. ing began. The table (and the whole nomenclature ol 

If all the majoi currencies of the world are set floating, “ Smithsonian pounds ”) also shows the changes Aa 
this will be good for economic commonsensc but tire- would have come in the com^titivencss of Britlsl 

some for businessmen who are not geniuses at arithmetic, exports even if our costs had not risen faster than others 

It is therefore desirable to try to simplify the arithmetic Thus a British good which could be sold for only £9 
by bringing into general use some new numeraire which in Japan as late as August, ^ould bring in £iO( 

can enable businessmen to work out quickly which now even if sold at the same yen pi ice. 

markets are now more expensive and by how much. The last column of the table shows a rise from £(s; 
Even with only the pound on the water, people arc 100, which was by definition the index level for al 
being bedazzled by such reportage as that sterling at countries at Smithsonian centre rates, to a median figun 
Wednesday’s close had reached $2.48^, which was a of £(s) 107 by Wednesday’s close. "ITiis means a mediar 
devaluation of over 4^ per cent below the old Smithsonian upvaluation of the currencies against sterling of 5 
centre rate of $2.60571 but a devaluation of only 3 per cent by then. Since 100 is 93^ per cent of 10; 
per cent below the previous Thursday’s pre-floating close the average devaluation of the pound against all othe 
of $2.5750. If and when other currencies like the yen currencies was 6^ per cent compared with Smithsoniai 
start • rising against the dollar—^muddlingly by .there central rates. This average dev.iluation against al 
being less yen to a dollar—the cross-upvaluaition with currencies had widened to about 7J per cent by Thur^ 
sterling can be defined in several different ways according day afternoon, when the pound had dropped from Weil 
to 'the initial basis used. nesday’s $2.48^ to $2.46! (ie, to a 5J per cent devalua 

As one cockshy at simplyfying the muddle, the table lion against the dollar), 
below talks in terms of a “ Smithsonian pound ” 01 Meanwhile meirliaiils in iiiilusilrial countries, who war 
£(s). The parcel of American goods which would have to know how more competitive or less competitive the’ 
cost £100 in Britain when sterling stood at the old are becoming, can work at their own tables in terms 0 
Smithsonian central exchange rate of £1 =$2.60571 Snurthsonian dollars or $(s), or for that matter DM is 
would by Wednesday night, when the floating £1 or Yen(s). A table for Smithsonian dollars, equivalriii 
equalled $2.4850. have cost £105 ; so this 5 per to our table for Smithsonian pounds, would show that 
cent upvaluation of the dollar above the old Smith^nian a Japanese good which cost $86 in America in August, 
central rate for sterling is expressed in the table by saying 1971, would have cost $103 by last Wednesday. 

The Smithsonian pound 


Table shows the cost in £s 
in Britain of parcel of each 
oountr/s goods that would Brrtain 
have cost £100 at Smith- ySA 
eonian central rates Germany 

France 

Italy 

Belgiirm 

Holland 

Oemnailc 

Switzerlend 

Sweden 

Japan 


Pantiat. 

lihxon ava. 

Smithsonian ava, 

May 1. 1971 

Auguat 13. 1971 

Dacambar 17, 
1971 

100 

100 

100 

1064 

1074 

1094 

95| 

1024 

102 

100 

100 

96 

101 

101 

100 

St 

974 

1014 

974 

101 

102 

101 

1004 

1004 

954 

102 

102 

101 


1014 

99 

93 

101 


Smithsonian 
eantral rataa 

PloatiM 

Juna 22. 19^ 

Jun. 3B, 1f>72 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

106 

100 

102 

107 

100 

1021 

107 

100 

100 

106 

100 

102 

107 

100 

102 

1074 

100 

100 

106l 

100 

108 

1064 

100 

IS* 

107 

100 

106* 


•Japan’s rat§ was ovsr ths esfhng in unaflictsl Wsdnss^iay dsstlngs m London boeauso Tokyo waa eioaad 
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floating the Humpty-Dumpty 
iJommonwealth 


he share of British exports that goes 
} the Commonwealth has been 
eclining gently ever since the war. 
ut then this year, without any warn- 
ig, it plummeted. While Britain’s 
acie to Europe and the United States 
iiproved, sales to the overseas 
erling area were down 5 per cent 
I the first five months of 1972 com¬ 
ired with last year. Only sales to 
eland showed any improvement, 
hile exports to the old tied market 
South Africa dropped 21 per cent 
id to Australia 10 per cent. The low 
vel of comiiiodity prices during the 
ast two years has forced Britain's 
oinmonwealth traders to tighten their 
dts ; and by buying the equivalent 
.iii2om a year less from Britain has 
dped to float the pound. 

'I'he British Treasury has taken the 
yporluTiity of the float quietly to 
mfT out the sterling area. Last week 
^ countries with one-quarter of the 
Grid’s population belonged to the 
/crscas sterling area. Today Ireland, 
le Channel Islands and the Isle of 
Ian alone remain in the club that 
as the Empire. Under the new rules 
1 other members will be treated as 


he Commonweahh slips away 


100 



•st Smooths 


if they were foreign countries, unable 
to enjoy the somewhat theoretical 
privilege of free monetary exchange 
with Britain. 

Only three months ago, in the 
budget, a programme of voluntary 
restraint which since 1966 had made 
a mockery of the rules on investment 
in tlie area was removed, 'f'he new 
move is claimed to be only temporary, 
too, but this time it is harder to believe 
that Humpty-Dumpty will ever be put 
together again. So long as its sterling 
area trade declines, there is no advan¬ 
tage to Britain in having huge foreign 
sterling reserves sitting in London. 
And the idea has always been a 
curious ernbarrassnient to Europe, 
particularly France 

If European sentiment might have 
moved the Cabinet, the Bank of 
England no doubt has another motive : 
to be well placed for a dirty float in 
case the pound unexpectedly looked 
like depreciating further than the 
Treasury' would like. Hence the 
anomalies in the new exchange rules 
that just keep the sterling area alive. 
Sterling area portfolio investors will 
have to pay a premium but, unlike 
dollar investors, will not have to 
surrender 25 per cent on liquidation. 
It would have been much easier to 
have blended the dollar and overseas 
sterling areas together. To get ofheial 
foreign exchange for direct invest¬ 
ment in the overseas sterling area, 
companies will now have to prove 
that the money is not to be spent on 
portfolio investment nor is to leave the 
sterling area. Investors seeking capital 
for outside the area have the more 
difficult task of showing that it will 
produce an early and substantial 
return to Britain’s balance of pay¬ 
ments. Also banks in Britain will still 
be allowed to grant credit to over¬ 
seas sterling area customers under 


Those official sterling balances 


2800 



lines set up before June 23rd. 

Despite these small concessions the 
ditched sterling area partners are 
understandably cross. Their trade with 
Britain may have slipped to less than 
a fifth of their total turnover; they 
have not had access to the London 
capital market for years; and, despite 
the substantial build-up in the official 
sterling balances since the Basle 
guarantees were negotiated in late 
1968, they have continued to diversify 
their reserves. Nonetheless, over the 
past five years, when the programme 
of voluntary restraint limited private 
investment in the developed economies 
of the area, Britain contributed a fifth 
of its total long-term capital inflow. 
So the sterling club was not quite 
dead. 

There have already been mutterings 
from Kuala Lumpur and elsewhere 
that some former members of the club 
may now switch to dollars for market 
operations and start withdrawing their 
sterling balances from London. The 
obvious snag in moving substantial 
sums out of sterling is that this will 
help to drive down the pound and 
hence the value of a country’s remain¬ 
ing sterling balances. But the former 
countries in the overseas sterling area 
can only lose so much on the gamble; 
under the Basle guarantees, which 
covered £2,758m of official funds 
last December, the Bank of England 
must reimburse (in sterling) losses 
when and if the pound goes below 
$2.38. 
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Technological advance 

Wc are developirt?. microcircuit instrumentation for the automobile 
industry, and electronic proximity fuzes for artillery and mortar 
applications. 


Ferranti Report 

Computer Systems 

Wc have a dominant position in automation and computer related 
systems. The range of applications continues to broaden, bringing 
the benelits of real time computer techniques to new areas in 
industrial and commercial operations. These systems demand more 
speed and reliability than business data processing and have good 
growth prospects. 

Installations of Argus computer systems were up on last year. 
Systems include the computer aided maintenance project for Post 
Otiicc Telephones in Leicester; the National Control ( critre of the 
Central hlectricity Cienerating Board where dual Argus .systems 
made an important contribution to the security of the national grid 
during the coal strike; air tratlic message switching systems, three in 
Australia and one on order for London Heathrow; a C ommand 
and Control .system for Birmingham Police. 

New industrial orders include a control .system for the nuclear power 
station at Doel in Belgium, and warehouse control for CIBA-Cieigy 
in Switzerland. At home the British Steel Corporation has ordered 
three systems involving five computers for its new Llanwcrn steel 
plant. 

In naval computer systems, both output and input have 
substantially improved. 70 ol‘ the latter being for export We arc 
the Weapons Systems t-ngineers for the six Vosper Mk 10 frigates 
ordered by Brazil. Purthcr orders have been received from the 
Royal Navy for data handling and weapon coniiol systems foi new 
ships and submarines 

Our Automated Draughting Pquipment has been recognised by a 
Queen s Award for T echnological Innovation This technology has 
been extended into map and chart drawing, with important new 
orders from the Ordnance Survey. 


Avionics 

The F'erranii Digital Inertial Navigator has been selected for the 
Multi Role Combat Aircraft (MRCA) which is beingjointly 
developed by Britain, Germany and Italy, and wc have been chosen 
as prime contractor for one of the major display systems. 
l>evelopmcnt of airborne lasers and radar equipment is going well 
and wc have won in competition the contract for the British 
Advanced Inertial Navigation System (BAINS). Our range of 
technologies is well suited for the principal military projects of 
the 1‘i70s. 

Semiconductors 

Our new Collector Diffusion Isolation (C'Dl) process simplifies 
the design and production ofcomplex circuits on .single silicon chips. 
Wc are supplying, among others, the automotive, domestic appliance 
and electronic desk calculator industries. Sumlock Anita have 
ordered a complex C'DI chip containing all the electronics for a 
desk calculator. 

Klectricity supply 

C onditions remain dillicult, with low levels of ordering at home and 
overseas. 

The OGB ordered three 266.7 M VA 23.5/432 kV single phase 
generator transformers to form an 800 MVA three phase bank, and 
another 570 MVA 23/300 kV three phase unit. An order from Italy 
specifics high voltage testing transformers to operate in cascade at 
2.4 million volts. The first impulse generator for all weather 
operations, a 5 2 MV 390k J unit, has been commissioned at 
Leatherhcad. 

Our share of the meter market has been well maintained. A kilowatt 
hour meter with new attachments provides for remote reading, 
eliminating the need lor meter readers to call. 


Sebastian tie Ferranti 


Group Accounts for the year ended 31 si March 1972 show: 
Turnover (up £6.5M) to £63.7M 


Lmployment (down 589) to 17,047 
Overdraft (down £6M) to £4.4M 
Trading Surplus tup £L53M) to £L85M 
Profit after tax £915,000 


£ 

Balance Sheet 
Issued Capital 

Preference Slock 2,500,000 

Ordinary Stock 2,000,000 

4,500.000 

Reserves and Retained 

F-arnings I4.853,(XX) 

19,353 000 



£ 

Fixed As.sct.s 

9 809,000 

Investments 

583,000 

Net Current Assets 

10,952,000 

21,344,000 

less [Referred Liabilities 

and Provision.s 

1,991,000 

19,353,000 


FERRANTI 

First in Applied Technology 


OLFS 
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Switzerland 

Iron Nello 


Switzerland reacted to sterling’s float 
by dropping a monetary iron curtain 
from Tuesday morning. Its finance 
minister, Mr Nello Gelio (who is also 
the country’s President), announced 
that foreigners will no longer be able 
to buy Swiss property, Swiss securities 
or foreign securities denominated in 
Swiss francs with foreign capital. Con¬ 
stitutionally, the new rule could remain 
in force for up to two years, but one 
suspects that it will be revok^ earlier. 
Any dollars that do come in may be 
bought below the dollar’s official floor 
price, so there is a clear incentive to 
sell the things in Germany instead. 
Foreigners can, of course, still hold 
short-term speculative or tax-dodging 
funds in Switzerland, but no interest 
is being paid on new ones ; and if the 
inflow were to become embarrassing 
the Swiss would be very quick to intro¬ 
duce a negative rate of interest on 
them. Foreign funds invested in Swit¬ 
zerland before June 27th will presum¬ 
ably not be hit: first reactions sug¬ 
gested that they could still be switched 
from one investment to another. But 
the stock market took the news badly, 
with shares plummeting by up to 10 
per cent. Swiss voters liked the ban on 
foreigners buying property, both be¬ 
cause it will keep foreign re.sidents out 
and curb proper^ prices. 

The Germans have also tightened 
tlieir defences against being swamped 
with unwanted dollars, but less clat- 
teringly than the Swiss. They have 
considerably raised their existing 
minimum reserves for the banks on 
foreign borrowing, to make it even more 
expensive ; increased the reserve 
requirements on non-bank borrowing 
from 40 per cent to 50 per cent; 
and plugged several loopholes in 
existing rules. The Germans still have 
the famous clause 23 of their 
legislation to fall back on. 


Under it, they could still impose 
a' Swiss-style prohibition on foreign 
acquisitions of German property and 
shares, and severe limitation on direct 
foreign investment, as well as stopping 
payment of interest on foreign money 
in Germany. But, with a general elec¬ 
tion due in the autumn, Dr Karl 
Schiller opposes such xenophobic 
measures and on Thursday he so per¬ 
suaded the cabinet. 

Commodities _ 

5 per cent _ 

The prices of most of the world’s 
internationally traded commodities 
are still set by the London markets, 
and many of them in denominations of 
sterling. The pound’s float, therefore, 
will add an extra twist of speculation 
to commodity dealing. The immediate 
reaction of the exchanges was to mark 
up the sterling prices of the major 
commodities like base metals, silver, 
cocoa and rubber by around 5 per 
cent. This was enough to make many 
speculators sell and by the middle of 
the week the immediate currency gain 
had been lost among the broader 
market forces of world demand, and 
most prices were lower. 

The float will cause some difficulties. 
At the moment, for example, if Zambia 
sells copper to Japan the price is fixed 
not by a contract but by the monthly 
average price on the London metal 
exchange. This average will now 
reflect both the price 6f copper and 
sterling on a day-to-day basis. 

Commodities like silver and coffee 
which are tied clo.sely to the dollar 
and traded largely from New York 
are most attractive to speculators who 
hold sterling funds but wish to hedge 
against loss from the float. Since the 
pound came undei pressure three 
weeks ago silver has risen 6 per cent 
to 63.15P. As only a 1 o per cent deposit 
is required on silver purchases, this 
means a capital growth of around 60 



On the barricades again 


per cent. But the commodities that 
are tied more closely to sterling will 
not do as well. About 70 per cent of 
the tea exported to the west is drunk 
in Britain, and the price of tea, 
therefore, is likely to weaken with 
sterling. Jute, sugar and cocoa are 
also less able to resist a drop in the 
pound. 

On the important metal markets, 
there has been a tendency to widen 
the price difference between immediate 
cash purchases and metal bought for 
delivery three months ahead. This has 
largely been because of higher interest 
rates but also reflects worries that 
the world prices of these metals might 
rise at the same time as the pound 
sinks, exaggerating the market’s move¬ 
ment. 

The one commodity that has 
surprisingly weakened during the past 
three weeks is gold, which by Thurs¬ 
day had dropped $1.90 to $65.10 an 
ounce, 3 per cent down from its recent 
high. Clearly speculators are more 
interested in taking their recent profits 
on the metal than fleeing into it again 
as a refuge from sterling. 


Key indicators : world economies 


Utest monthly 
indicators of production 
and inflation in seven 
leading economies. 


Germany's 3-month8' 
figures disturbed by 
etdkes leet wiinter. 


Industrial production 
1963» % change 

100 3 mthe 1 year 


1963= 

100 


Exports 
% change 
3mths 1 year 


Retail prices 
1963— Vo change 
100 3mths 1 year 
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The yen 

Drop anchor 

Tokyo 

Official reaction in Tokyo to the 
floating of the pound was uncharac¬ 
teristically swift and to the point. 
Within hours of London’s announce¬ 
ment, the Bank of Japan closed the 
foreign exchange market to prevent 
speculation against the dollar. Japan’s 
monetary bureaucrats, battle-hardened 
by the great currency crisis of 1971, 
were in no mood to tolerate a repeti¬ 
tion of last year’s rapid and agonising 
accumulation of foreign exchange 
reserves, now bulging at a mountainous 
$16 billion. If the debacle of 1971 was 
a costly lesson,” as one Bank of Japan 
official called it this week, then the 
lesson was at least partially learned. 
The defences, including another round 
of tighter exchange controls, were 
slapped on immediately. The question 
again is—will they be sufficient ? 

The direct impact of the pound’s 
floating on Japan’s payments will do 
little to trim the embarrassing fat. 
Japan’s mini-export drive into Britain 
may be blunted a little (but not as 
much as most Japanese might fear or 
some Britons might hope), and trade 
with China, normally settled in ster¬ 
ling, may prove a bit more trouble¬ 
some. And the quick break in the 
Smithsonian agreement will no doubt 
shorten further Tokyo’s chances of 
avoiding, or at least delaying, what 
novi is conceded by most businessmen 
here to be inevitable—a second revalu¬ 
ation of the yen. As soon as it became 
clear that the common market coun¬ 
tries would try to hold the line, a 
consensus emerged that the yen would 
not float or revalue. At least not 
immediately. 

Still, however successful the EEC 
programrne to sapj>ort the lira is, 
'lokyo will feel exposed. Not only arc 
there those $16 l)ill:on of reserves, but 
Japan's trade surplusc.s have increased, 
not clecrea.sed, since last r3ecember’5 
revaluation. It is unlikely that Tokyo 
can do more than buy time. 

oa _ 

The Shah's 
surprise _ 

For the first time in many . months 
western oil interests have won a round 
in their long confrontation with the 
oil producing countries over prices and 
ijpaiticipation. The man responsible for 


this turnround was the Shah of Iran, 
who announced last Saturday that his 
country has no further interests in the 
producing countries’ demands for 
p>articipation. One immediate result 
was to knock the wind out of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, which held what was to have 
been a high-powered meeting on 
participation in Vienna on Monday 
and Tuesday. The meeting produced a 
little that was worthwhile and OPEC 
members are faced with deciding what 
they should do next. Another result 
was to i^lay down the importance of 
Iraq’s nationalisation moves and the 
probable compensation for them. In 
contrast to the previous inflammatory 
atmosphere, this may now be settled in 
a reasonably straightforward manner. 

The oil companies have always had 
more strength than recent events in the 
Middle East have .suggested. Iran’s 
move, which may have been negotia¬ 
ted as long as six weeks ago, simply 
highlights the forgotten allure of large, 
expanding markets and massive invest¬ 



Carrington, Shah: stability counts 


something in return. 

Any settlement of the Iraqi situation | 
now appears to depend on the outcome 
of the talks which started on Wednes¬ 


ment funds. The Shah, by offering 
stability to die oil companies, is seeing 
he gets high prices for his country’s 
oil over the long term, a continuing 
flow of western capital to Iran for both 
oil and other purposes and perhaps a 
respected place in the world economic 
structure, which Iran will need if its 
ambition to become an industrialised 
nation is to be fulfilled. 

Iran’s situation is different from the 
other OPEC countries, but so are the 
other countries’ interests different from 
one another. Possible conflicts among 
the other OPEC members on participa¬ 
tion have not been resolved and the 
Saudi Arabian oil minister, Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani, who is heading the talks 
for OPEC, has been left without terms 
of reference for the negotiations. He 
accu.se.s the companies of not budging 
on the participation issue but it is really 
he who is rigid. The companies are 
unlikely to give anything away until 
they feel he has the authority to give 


day in Vienna between the Iraqi 
government and the Iraq Petroleum 
Company. These talks mostly revolve 
around compensation for the seized 
assets, but will be complicated by 
the wider controversy over compensa¬ 
tion involving all OPEC countries. 
However, an interim deal might be 
worked out. 

The Iraqis do not have anywhere 
else to turn to The Russians do not 
seem to have the hard cash to pay for 
the vast amounts of oil involved. The 
French, looking after their own 
interests, are doing nothing to anger 
the other western oil companie.s 
involved in IPC. These tactics could 
change but are unlikely to. Both sides 
are expected to talk toughly in Vienna 
but the realisation is growing that ihcv 
both also have a common interest in 
selling oil. The Iraqi reserves of oil arej 
too big for the west to abandon, while I 
Iraq needs oil revenues ; it is alreadvl 
being forced to make cuts in its budget. I 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Platinum gleams 

Platinum shares on the London stock 
exchange have shot up in the past 
month as South African producers at 
Rustenburg cut surplus stocks and 
stepped up production. The free 
market price of platinum had been at 
a discount, but at £52>£67 an ounce it 
is now above the producers' price 
again. Most of the demand comes from 
manufacturing, not from its pollution 
control industry—yet. 


Metals 

Misc 


Index 
1963=100 
June June 


All items 129.4 
Food 141.9 

Fibres 103.5 


^provisional 


Percentage 
change on 
one one 
month yeai 


141.9 142.1* 
103.5 103.1* 


176.5 178.9 
117.0 116.7* 
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INCOME 

Under the GMH bid package there would be for 
1973 a reduction of over 9 per cent. 

For shareholders requiring franked investment 
income the reduction would be substantially greater. 
On conversion of the G'MH loan stock there would 
be a reduction of 38 per cent. 


A letter from the Chairman 

The GMH Offer calls for a decision from you, but you should be clear about the real 
issue. 

The issue is not—do you realise your investment now ? That would only arise with a 
sale for cash. 

GMH's reference to a last chance to realise the value of your investment and to the 
risk of financial sacrifice is misleading. 

The real issue is—^will you do better by keeping Watneys shares or by taking GMH 
securities ? That involves weighing the prospects of Watneys against the prospects 
of GMH. 

Your Directors have no doubt whatsoever that the prospects of Watneys are significantly 
more attractive than the prospects of GMH. 

In our letters of 27th April and 24th May we told you a lot about Watneys prospects; 
we have indicated clearly where the growth is coming from. An important factor in 
Watney's favour during this period of currency uncertainties is the Group's strong 
international trading position trough I.D.V. and the Belgian breweries. 

You have been told nothing concrete about GMH's prospects beyond the next three 
months. You may well ask yourself: where is the growth of GMH to come from ? 
You are not told, and, in your Directors' opinion, you are not told because there is a 
substantial question-mark over the future of GMH. 

Your Directors do not believe it would be sensible to exchange an interest in Watneys 
great future for an interest in GMH's vulnerable one. 

You should remember that it is your Board's job to look after your interests; it is 
OMH's job to look after the interests of the shareholders of GMH. GMH talks to you 
of a high price, but its interest is to acquire your Company—with its immense 
prospects—as cheaply as possible. 

Your Directors' unanimous advice is that you do not accept the offer. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. G. T. Webster 

Chairman, Watney Mann Limited. 

The Directors of Watney Matm Limited have taken ail reasonable care to ensure that the facts 
stated and opitrions expressed in this advertisement are fait and accurate, and jointly and severally 

accept responsibility accordingly. 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


Only six months to go 


Six months from now British industry 
goes into Europe in what had looked 
up to the morning of Mr Bar¬ 
ber’s float in an increasingly vulneralble 
state. Confidential industry-by-industry 
inquiries into the effects of common 
market entry, made by the Government 
in the past few weeks, produced a more 
worrying picture than the one in most 
people’s minds when the terms of entry 
were being negotiated this time last 
year. Then market entry seemed likely 
to produce an export-led boom in 
investment at home that would signal 
the recovery of the British economy. 
Now it looks less sure. When British 
firms come to plan new capacity now, 
they are as likely to put it on the 
continent, where costs are rising at 
roughly half the rate they have been 
doing ill Britain. American investment 
in the EEC, which had been expected 
to switch to Britain because of the sup¬ 
posed attractions of a common 
language, has not materialised yet 
although, to be fair, the Americans are 
not in a specially investing mood any¬ 
where in Europe. But it may need a 
bigger devaluation than the 4-5 per 
cent by which sterling floated down this 
week to make Britain an attractive 
place to invest in again. 

Companies operating identical plants 
in Britain and on the continent con¬ 
sider that while their costs in Britain 
have, been rising in the past year at 
8-9 per cent, they have been going up 
inside the EEC at only 4-5 per cent. 
There is wage inflation in plenty there 
as well as here (see page 84) but it 
has not reached British levels and 
increases in productivity make it easier 
to conlain. Productivity in Britain is 
usually bought only at the price of 
heav\ redundancies. The country’s big¬ 
gest exporting industry, engineering, 
kept its wage costs steady last year only 
by getting rid of 114,000 men, or nearly 


9 per cent of its labour force. Its prices 
still went up, by 74 per cent on the 
home market and double that on 
exports. Even so, it had a smaller 
increase in its costs than any other 
major exporter save France. 

That is not to say that British 
engineering did any more than catch 
up some of the ground lost in previous 
years, and looks likely to fall back 
again this year. The industry is con¬ 
ceding wage increases of around 10 
per cent (which is admittedly much 
less than the unions are aemanding), 
and there are alarming reports of some 
companies giving much more. But it is 
getting no visible improvements in pro¬ 
ductivity to pay for them, other than 
those which come from carrying pro¬ 
gressively less idle capacity as demand 
picks up. And if demand does improve 
companies will come under strong 
pressure to take on again more men 
than they need. 

Mtuhine tools _ 

Alpha for effort 

Within engineering, the British industry 
most vulnerable to EEC competition in 
its own home market is machine tools, 
and it is here that manufacturers have 
made the most effort to get into fighting 
trim. This week came the first signs 
that it may be paying off. The big 
machine tool exhibition now being held 
in London, which started off quietly 
enough last week, has steadily filled 
with more serious buyers—British and 
foreign—than had been expected, and 
one big plant has already been ordered 
to step up production to meet potential 
orders. 

In the past few years, the industry' 
has merged, reorganised, cut its 
labour force, modernised its obsolete 
factories and redesigned its products. 



Working out what floating meant 


Its costs have fallen faster than those 
of cither France or west Germany, but 
they were so much higher than either 
France or Gem^on costs to begin with 
that it has taken three successive 
devaluations of sterling, including this 
week’s float, to make them anything 
like competitive. And there are reser¬ 
voirs of productivity in the German 
machine tool industry which have gone 
a long way to neutralise the effects of 
each upvaluation of the D-mark. 

In Efta markets, where the British 
industry' ought to have had a small 
price advantage equal at least to the 
advantage it should get now from 
marginally cheaper sterling, machine 
tool manufacturers in the Six have 
increased exports faster than Britain 
has done. When Britain did particularly 
well was during those periods when 
German order t^ks were so crammed 
that they could no longer offer reason¬ 
able delivery dates and the British 
order books were thin and so they 
could. Exports to the EEC have grown 
fast, by 12 per cent in a five-year 
period that includes the 1967 devalua¬ 
tion. But the other Efta countiie** 
pvnnrtindr machine tools to the EEC 
did even better. 

What must worry the Government, 

which has now decided to pump jEthm 
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into the industry—another £6zn of aid 
Mras announced on Wednesday—^is that 
its greatest export strength still lies in 
relatively cheap drills and lathes, rather 
than in the elaborate, computer- 
controlled cutting machines which 
customers buy on performance rather 
bhan price. This suggests that its best 
export prospects now lie not so much 
in the EEC as in third world markets, 
ft also means that, whatever may be 
said about the industry’s present idle 
capacity, any revival of investment in 
Britain runs the risk of being accoin- 
};anied by a flood of machine tool 
imports from the EEC. It will need 
|uit^ a sizeable shift in prices to fight 
these off. 


Shibbuildint 


Depends on Ulster 


Some of the shipyards into which the 
Cxovernment has been pumping money 
are merely expensive forms of outdoor 
relief for workers on the Upper Clyde, 
hut, in a few, investment has been 
planned on a scale that is intended to 
Tiake them competitive in world 
markets. Whether it succeeds depends 
to a great extent on what now happens 
to the yen rather than what happens 
to the pound. Revaluation has already 
whittled away much of the cost 
advantage that the Japanese got from 
their few, huge modern yards and their 
concentration on the mass production 
[)f supertankers. America alone is 
expected to need 500 such tankers by 
1(^85 ; the entire world fleet of them 
today is only 200. 

When Japan planned to attack the 
supertanker market, it seemed nothing 
could go wrong, but Japanese shipyard 
wages are now rising faster than wages 
in Europe. Most Japanese are now 
paid more than comparable shipyard 
workers at Harland and Wolff in 



Here and there we're comirtg along 


the most capital-intensive yard in the 
world, needing to be run at a pace 
unfamiliar to Belfast men. The new 
Danish managing director, Mr Iver 
Hoppe, latest of a long line of man¬ 
aging directors, is trying to bring in 
more Scandinavian workers to step the 
pace up. His other difficulty is the 
vulnerability of shipbuilding costs to 
costs elsewhere; three-fifths of the cost 
of a ship represents materials bought 
in. And at the moment Japan’s steel 
is cheaper than Britain’s. 

Yet the biggest threat is the excess 
of shipbuilding capacity round the 
world. European shipbuilders are keep¬ 
ing up a war of nerves with the 
Japanese to see who will cut back 
expansion plans first. The Japanese 
may, because they expect shipbuilding 
to pay and are not prepared to subsi¬ 
dise yards to the extent that the 
Europeans are. And if the yen emerges 
at the end of this year with a further 
revaluation, the business could even 
lose some of its attraction for them. 


Belfast, behind which the British 
Government is putting its greatest 
effort. There are ways of getting 
round this: men retired early on 
Japan’s pensions tend to si^ on again 
at the yards on half-pay. But Belfast 
wages are now only half those in 
Sweden, and lower tnan anywhere in 
Hurope outside Spain and eastern 
Europe. 

The catch is that the £i6m poured 
far into HarianJ and Wolff is not 
eiiough to put it into the Japanese 
class of production, and another £35m 
J'' being invested, in addition to £14111 
to cover losses on orders in hand, 
training that was never carried out 
aiai other incidentals. This makes it 



North Sea jackpot 


Britain’s biggest piece of one-upman¬ 
ship over the rest of western Europe 
was, and continues to be, North Sea 
oil. When oil production begins in 
earnest in something like 18 months, 
every ton of oil landed will be the 
equivalent of £6-£7 saved on die 
balance of payments. Since production 
is expected to have reached 50m tons 
a year within 2^ years, tlie savings will 
then be equal to upwards of £30om- 
£400m a year, or whatever sum the 
Arab oil-producing countries %vill by 


then have managed to extract from the 
rest of their less happily placed 
customers. Some think that ^e cost of 
Middle East oil will double between 
1975 and the end of the decade. North 
Sea oil is the one, natural, competitive 
advantage that Britain now possesses. 

Second only to oil is North Sea gas, 
but the Government does not plan to 
exploit this as rapidly because too 
many people in Whitehall still sub¬ 
scribe to the belief that the gas is an 
irreplaceable wasting asset not to be 
consumed too rapidly. So although 
production is going up from the present 
3 billion cubic feet a day to 4 billion 
by 1975, the power stations are not 
going to be allowed to buy as much 
gas for electricity generation as they 
want and the North Sea could easily 
provide. This suits the nationalised gas 
industn*y, which does not particularly 
want to help electricity, but it can also 
be aigued that the gas would be of 
more use to the country in the next 
decade, when it can make some contri¬ 
bution to keeping costs down, than it 
could ever be in subsequent years, 
after the damage has been done. 

The Government will have to steel 
itself to deal with the coal industry, 
now openly recognised as a disaster 
area, because it cannot indefinitely 
burden industry with the consequences 
of paying a 25 per cent wage rise to 
miners to produce more coal than the 
country wants, at higher prices than 
anyone is prepared to buy it. There is 
probably a market for qoin-ioom tons 
of coal a year, efficiently produced, 
against the present output of 1401m. 
Beyond that, the Government must 
allow industry, including the electricity 
industry, to use all the oil and gas it 
wants in the reasonable belief that in 
the next decade engineers will be pro¬ 
ducing cheap, efficient nuclear power. 

There is not much likelihood that 
Britain will get a significant share of 
the export market for nuclear power 
either in Europe or elsewhere. This is 
not a question of price. The nuclear 
power industry in this country is in a 
bad way, demoralised by construction 
difficulties and humiliations. It is frag¬ 
mented among too many companies, 
none of which has invested the capital 
needed to make a go of it. The huge, 
nationalised Atomic Energy Authority 
is the flabby shell of a fat man who has 
undergone too drastic a slimming cure. 
The handful of EEC nuclear compa¬ 
nies may never win orders to build 
power stations here. But it seems even 
less likely that the British industry can 
expect much EEC business. 

Continued on page 100 
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HAMBROS LIMITED 

A statement of the year’s progress. 

Mr. Jocelyn HambwMC, reports to shareholders. 


A major event cKcurred during the 
year when we found ourselves legislated 
out of the b\S. A. by the One Bank Holding 
(iompany Act, Having, only three years 
previously, been brave enough to “hang 
out our shingle” on Wall Street and done 
satisfactorily well in the meantime, it was 
with much regret that we decided that the 
penalties imposed by the Act on our non- 
U.S.A, activities were too great a burden 
and that we should, therefore, give up 
accepting deposits in New York. We spent 
many hundreds of man hours exploring the 
various avenues open to us but, in the end, 
withdrawal emerged as clearly the right 
course for us and we proceeded to sell our 
business to First Fmpire State Corporation, 
Buffalo. We look forward to our association 
with the new owners and we welcome their 
President, Mr. Charles Dicbold, to the 
Board of Hambros Bank Limited. 

On 3IS* March this year, I retired as 
Chairman of the Bank in favour of my 
cousin, C.harles Hambro. Seven years ago 
when, owing to the sudden death of Jack 
Hambro, I became C^hairman, we set out 
with a young team. Today, wc are all seven 
years older and it seemed essential to me to 
let in some blue sky for the up and coming 
generation. I intend to continue as C’.hair- 
man of Hambros Limited and, in a non¬ 
executive capacity, of its direct United 
Kingdom subsidiaries other than the Bank. 
I extend t(» my cousin and his team the very 
best of good wishes for the years to come. 1 
hope that my advice will be of value to 
them, but I wish to stress that it will be 
advice only. 

We welcome to the parent Board Mr. 
Ian Morrow who has been associated with 
us fior many years as leader of our team of 


industrial advi.scrs. He will serve as a part- 
time director, bringing wide experience 
and great ability to our affairs. 

Group Earnings and Accounts 

At the half-year stage last September 
wc felt obliged to tell Shareholders that wc 
believed it unlikely that results for the full 
year would show much change from those 
of the previous year and we referred 
specifically to certain larger than normal 
debt provision.^ with which we were faced. 
In reporting a Group profit after tax of 
£4,094,000 we arc happy that our worst 
fears were, in the event, not realised, that 
this profit is in fact over 36 per cent higher 
than last year’s and that we have been able 
to deal with the problems to which wc 
referred entirely out of current earnings. 

In the Notes that form part of the 
accounts we have set out in some detail the 
accounting policies of the Group. In 
common with other Accepting I louses we 
continue to state our banking profits after 
tax and after a transfer to inner reserves. 
Also we observe the conventions for 
banking companies in our balance sheet. In 
ftime respects these bear more heavily on 
our reported earnings than would, for 
instance, the method of dealing with debt 
los.ses adopted by the Clearing Banks. We 
support the moves towards full disclosure 
f)f banking earnings, but, equally, we 
believe that Shareholders should he fully 
informed of the effect of the existing 
conventions. 

The accounts of Hambro Life 
Assurance are consolidated with those of 
other companies of the Group but the 
consolidated net profit contains no con¬ 
tribution from Hambro Life. The con¬ 


solidated balance sheet has again increased 
in total and reflects an unusually liquid 
position at the year end. This is largely due 
to our operations within the eurocurrency 
interbank market. The current year has 
also shown a marked increase in internally 
generated reserves. This arose partly from 
our consolidation ol' Merchandise and 
Investment Irust’s reserves w^hen that 
company became a subsidiary, partly from 
a rc-valuation of our holding in Berkeley 
Hambro Property Oimpany and partly 
from normal invc.stment operations. We 
have taken the opportunity of eliminating 
from the consolidated balance sheet the 
item of Goodwill which absorbed 
£6,272,000. Nevertheless we arc still left 
with an increase in capital and published 
reserves of £^1,695,000 which all but 
£2,538,000 was internally generated. 

Hambro Life 

The confidence I expressed last year 
in our new venture in the life assurance 
field, led by Mr. Mark Weinberg, was more 
than justified by the exceptional growth of 
Hambro Life in its first year of operation in 
unit-linked assurance. During the year, 
over 30,000 new policies were issued and, 
by 31st March, 1972, the investment funds 
of the Company had grown to nearly £50 
million. Hambro Life has established 26 
branches and now' enjoys the support of 
leading insurance brokers, as well as its 
own sales associates, throughout the 
country. Measured by new sales, it reckons 
it is already in the top half-dozen life 
assurance companies in the United King¬ 
dom and at ist June its total assets were 
about £60,000,000. 

An expanding life assurance company 
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is usually expected to run at a deficit for 
anything up to its first ten years. It is 
therefore particularly significant to note 
that, for its accounting period ended 31st 
December, 1971, Hambro Life succeeded 
in achieving a small surplus. This reflects 
the light control exercised on expenses as 
well as the marketing success and an 
increasing surplus is expected in the future. 
For the present, such surpluses will be 
retained in the Life Assurance Fund to 
strengthen the resources of the company. 

Berkeley Hambro 

Propert}^ interests during the last 
few years have become an increasingly 
important part of our operations. We had 
acquired suKstantial sites and buildings 
adjoining our Head Office in Bishopsgatc, 
which we already owned, with a view to 
major re-development of the whole area. 

1 n addition, we had built up a department 
providing specialist property management 
for investment and development on behalf 
of private clients and institutional cus¬ 
tomers. 

Last year we decided that these 
activities could best be continued and 
expanded if they were merged into a quoted 
property company and we negotiated the 
.sale of all our property interests to the 
Berkeley Property ar^d Investment G). We 
already held about 12 per cent of Berkeley 
and, as a result of the merger, this is now 
increased in 44 per cent of the enlarged 
company which has been renamed Berkeley 
Hambro Property G>. I'he Board of 
Berkeley Hambro is headed by Mr. H. N. 
wSporborg, and the management has been 
reinforced by our former property team 
headed by Mr. John Spink who is now 
deputy chairman and a joint managing 
director of Berkeley Hambro. 

All the Group’s property interests, 
which also include Property Fund manage¬ 
ment for Hambro Life, are now entrusted 
to Berkeley Hambro. These complement 
the already substantial operations that 
Berkeley had in North America, the 
Channel Islands and, of course, in the 
United Kingdom. We have great con¬ 
fidence in the future of this operation. 

European Economic Community 

and tne Future 

The CJty of London finds itself faced 
with a great challenge in the next decade. 


If the opportunities in Europe are .seized, 
the scope is tremendous and the Merchant 
Banks should be in the forefront of this 
effort. Our ease of dealing on the London 
Stock ICxchange, for instance, with some 
help from the Government in respect of 
Bearer and No Par Value Shares, stamp 
duty and a simple method of Registration 
amid make London the centre of dealing 
in all European securities. The London 
Markets in Money, P'orcign Exchange and 
Commodities are also more highly de¬ 
veloped than their counterparts in Europe. 

In these comments I have said 
nothing of the mainstream of banking 
activities which are the predominant con¬ 
tributors to the results you see and occupy 
by far the greater part of our attention. Thai 
thc.se may be taken .so much for granted is a 
tribute to the established and continuing 
confidence that exists between hanker and 
customer in all those areas, shipping, 
forestry, leasing, funds management, cor¬ 
porate finance, etc., on which we have 
tried to concentrate. There has been a 
satisfactory increa.se in our business in all 
these areas, and wc have also made further 
progress in developing new^ business in 
other countries where we have become 


more deeply involved in recent years. Our 
acceptance credits in particular show a 
satisfactory increa.se from £73 m. to £82 m., 
and we have great faith in the continued 
expansion of this instrument of finance, in 
international trade. The business of an 
international merchant bank is many sided. 
Our intcre.sts, our offices and our staff 
stretch across the world. 

During the year we have disposed of 
our Registration Department and wc wish 
to extend our thanks particularly to all 
those involved in the tran.sfcr to National 
Westminster Bank. To all our employees I 
would like to express my personal thanks 
for the support they have given me as 
Chairman over the last seven years, for 
their hard work and for their contribution 
to the growth and development of our 
business. 


Gipies of the Annual Report 
can be obtained from 
The Secretary, Hambros Limited, 
41, Bishopsgatc, 

London, EC2P 2AA. 
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Paid-up capital and reserves. 

43,58.^,465 

34,887,932 

IxKin capital. 

17,058,199 

18,244,261 

Minority shareholders* interest in subsidiaries 

6,719,5.52 

10,198,316 

Assurance fund of Hambro Life Assurance Ltd. 

25,619,806 

— 

Current deposit and other accounts. 

727,821,264 

638,631,228 

Proposed final dividends .... 

1,428,137 

1,111,734 

Acceptances for customers 

81,914,829 

72,754,954 


145,2.52 

£775,828,425 

Balances with hankers and money at call 

46J73..%3 

58,499,864 

Bank certificates of deposit and bills disatunted 

16,217,504 

9,676,584 

Term loans to banLs and local authorities 

319,31.3,290 

204,697,522 

Government and other securities 

18,621,848 

46,907,625 

Bullion and trading stocks. 

48,987,164 

50,257,134 

Advances and other accounts. 

303,923,986 

299,587.747 

Customers* liabilities for acceptances 

81,914,829 

72,7.54,9.54 

Investments. 

68,793,268 

33,446,995 


£904,14.5,252 

gjSMjQiis 

Dividends paid and proposed. 

1,839,083 

1,502,316 

Retained profits . 

2,255,759 

1,503,704 

PROFIT FOR THE YEAR. 

£4,094.842 

£3,006,020 


HAMBROS UMITED 

41 Bishopsgatc, London ECaP zAA 
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Continued from paj^e 97 

Electronics _ 

Computer 
shambles _ 

The comi)uter industry is a growing 
worry, not because the sole wholly 
British-owned company, International 
Computers Ltd, is doing badly now, 
but because no one seems to know 
what to do with it in the future. It 
is due for another large injection of 
government cash soon. Since most of 
the mairket for computers, and the 
expertise in building them, originates 
in America, the best hope for a 
prosperous ICL lies either in giving 
it the money to buy an American 
company, or allowing an American 
company to buy ICL. 

An offer to buy 51 per cent of the 
company at a price surprisingly 
favourable to the shareholders was 
made by the American Burroughs 
company, but was turned down by 
ministers after some anxious debate 
because they feared the political row 
that might have followed. The Gov¬ 
ernment would almost certainly allow 
Burroughs to buy a more modest 
sitake, but the Americans have had a 
shrewd idea of what they might be 
taking on in ICL and were, at that 
point, holding out for 51 per cent or 
nothing. 

When Britain—and Europe— 
believed that the biggest contribution 
Britain could bring to the Six 
were technological skills expensively 
acquired in the iqfjOs and 1960s, a 
consortium of European computer 
manufacturers, including ICL, seemed 
the likely outcome. It now looks much 
less probable There was considerable 
shock in Britain, and inside ICL, when 
the Gen nans, French and Dutch 
annoiir»ced a joint computer operation 
without inviting ICL to join. 1 'his 
partnership now seems as if it is in 
danger of breaking up, which has 
again encouraged hope.s inside White¬ 
hall of a European consortium in 
which ICL might yet have a dominant 
role. Tlie trouble is that to many 
Eurojieans it miglit be too dominant ; 
ICL is very njuch bigger than any 
other European computer manu¬ 
facturer, and few of the others relish 
playing second fiddle. 

The computer business is, however, 
one wherfe a small relative shift in 
British costs could encourage American 
companies aiming to supply the 
expanding European market to put 
W tH®ir plants in Britain rather than on 
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In for the extra coat of paint 


the continent. There is an efficient 
British component industry to back 
them up, and some of the American 
manufacturers already based here, 
like Honeywell, claim that they have 
a bigger British content in their 
equipment than ICL does. 

Most gwmiinents supjx>rt electronics 
industries for defence reasons, and the 
British industry could reasonably 
complain that the French give their 
electronics industry three times the 
support, and the (Germans six times 
the support, that Whitehall does to 
British companies. I'hat has not 
prevented British firms from doing 
well at home, in exports and particu¬ 
larly in Europe. Computers apart, 
there is a substantial trade balance 
in electronk-s in Britain's favour 
tliat will be helped both by the 
removal of EEC tariffs and by the 
floating of sterling. Wages in the 
industry are lower than in Europe, 
and skills are high, which encourages 
American investment. But British 
companies will still want to switch 
some capacity to the continent. 

In electronics, price counts before 
everything else except when the 
government is directly or indirectly 
paying the bill. Then orders go abroad 
only when local companies are wholly 
incapable of meeting them, and only 
reluctantly. Britain has some aggressive 
telecommunications companies that 
know how to use every price advantage 
they can get. But the industry has 
sold hardly anything to the telecom¬ 
munications authorities in the Six in 
25 years, and the chances that it will 
do so even after Britain is in the 
EEC are slight unless it build.s on the 
spot. There has been talk over the 
years of common standards for tele¬ 
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communications throughout Europe, 
and these have reached the 
drafting stage. But they could take 
20 years to implement, and in the 
meanwhile different national specifica¬ 
tions give substantial protection to 
each local industry. There is a growing 
fear in Britain that the British Govern¬ 
ment will, in its anxiety to look 
European, become more Liberal about 
placing government contracts for 
electronics and telecommunications in 
the EEC, and get nothing from the 
EKCi countries in return. 

Cars _ 

Crossing over 

The motor industry has its reasons foi 
considering switching more of its opera¬ 
tions from Britain to the continent. 
Britain's car exports are largely British 
Leyland’s exports. The industry has 
always been eager to get into the EEC 
because it wanted easy access to a 
market of that size, and British Leyland 
sees no reason why its sales to Europe 
as a whole should not go up from 
250,000 a year to nearer 500,000 within 
two years of entry. But it does not iook 
all that easy. 

Quality standards on British cars 
are not always acceptable on the 
continent; as one example, cars turned 
out at a new British Leyland plant in 
Belgium have one more coat of paint 
than they would normally get in 
Britain. Four years ago, this plant 
turned out 20,000 cars. Now it is run¬ 
ning at 100,000 a year. Britisli 
Leyland’s preference for hard-workinq 
Belgium raises the question of whether 
Britain is suited to assembly^ine work, 
like cars, at all. It is increasingi\ 
difficult to get workers in northern 
Europe to do it either. 

In some respects Britain is the biq- 
gest source of cheap labour for car 
manufacturers in northern Eurojie. 
Wages are one-third below those m 
Germany, and unemployment is high, 
whereas nearly all Britain's competitors 
rely heavily on cheap labour from 
southern Europe. At Volkswagen the 
factory signs are in three languages 
and German is not the first. Renault 
has predicted it may employ not a 
single French worker by the end of the 
decade. Even in Belgium the car 
industry is dependent on the sons of 
Greeks and Italians who came to woA 
in the coal mines a generation ago. 

The British industry has tended to 
attribute the' recent invasion of Euro¬ 
pean cars into the British home market, 
where they have recently accounted for 
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4 per cent of sales, to difficulties 
:aused by strikes) in meeting the 
idden surge of home demand, 
ianufacturers argue that anyone can 
isily build up a 1 per cent share of 
riy market without difficulty and the 
irgest exporter to Britain, Renault, has 
nly 4 per cent. But there is probably 
lore to it than that, and the more 
<pcrience the British industry has of 
ssembling and building on the conti- 
ent (three-quarters of British Ley- 
ind’s exports are assembled locally), 
le more it is beginning to like it. 
Jnlcss there is a big change in the 
ttitude of the engineering unions at 
ome, the British motor industry may 
ligratc to Europe. 

Ihemicals _ 

Mready there 

)f its huge export total of £1.3 billion 
isi year, the chemical industry sold 
'ss than £30om to the EEC, which 
/as rather less than the EEC countries 
jld to Britain. As their exports to us 
( Counted for well over a third of their 
oral chemical exports, their chemical 
ianufacturers stand apparently to gain 
g(^od deal more from the enlarge- 
iient of the EEC!1 than Britain does, 
chile the British industry will be up 
i^ainst new tariffs in its traditional 
narkets. But all this means in fact is 
hat the British industry long ago 
cplaced direct exports to Europe by 
lireri investment in plant on the 
ontinent. One quarter of its massive 
>verseas investment is. in Europe, and 
he bulk of its direct exports represents 
ales to countries where we do not 
ct have a large enough share of the 
narket to justify going into production 
ocally. 

riie industry’s real headache is the 
iui;e .surplus of chemical capacity in 
rurope that threatens the profitability 

its investment. The Americans, who 
^avo moved into Europe on a scale 
;liat dwarfs the British, are blamed 
or this ; the Europeans would like 
01 the future to see an EEC plan 
or chemical investment designed to 
Prevent more plant being put up than 
f' strictly necessary. As this would 
oiiir very close to a chemical cartel 
t oems improbable that any American 
^manufacturer could join ; the result, 
herefore, will be a growing lobby for 
■d'X! restrictions—in the name of 
^‘-ordination—on future investment 
American, and possibly also by 
af>atiese, chemical companies. The 
'‘Emission in Brussels may have 
thing to say on this. 
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Textiles _ 

Shutting the door 

The other powerful British lobby 
dedicating its energies to persuading 
Europe’s manufacturers to make com¬ 
mon cause against third countries is 
in textiles. The industry has made a 
dead set against low cost competition 
from countries which, because they 
are poor, and because they have 
historically depended on Europe’s 
markets, are given special acces.s under 
EEC rules. Over half Britain’s clothing 
and textile imports come from low- 
cost countries, mainly in south-east 
Asia. 

Both (Germany and Holland have 
much more generous import arrange¬ 
ments for goods from these poor 
countries than Britain does now, with 
its array of quotas and tariffs, and 
British complaints come mainly from 
smaller companies in the fastest- 
declining sections of the traditional 
cotton industry. The wool manu¬ 
facturers, who are big net exporters, 
are outside the argument, while big, 
integrated textile companies like 
Ckmrtaulds and English Calico auto¬ 
matically invest in any worthwiiile 
foreign market that they sec. Alert, 
medium-sized companies like Selin- 
court are now buying up European 
firms ; Selincourt has bought Tricosa, 
tlie first quoted Frencli company to be 
taken over by a British one. There are 
more large textile units in Britain than 
there are in the Six, and, on the whole, 
the process of rationalisation and 
re-equipment has gone ahead faster in 
Britain than on the continent. 

Consumer goods 

Weak spots 

Dazzled by the munificence of the 
budget’s cuts in purchase tax, the 
British manufacturers of mo.st con¬ 
sumer durables have not thought 
beyond the progressively booming home 
market. Companies like Thorn and 
GEC’s British Domestic Appliances arc 
still trying to catch up with demand j 
Hoover has just opened plant exten¬ 
sions in Scotland and Wales, is taking 
on more men and announcing even 
more investment. But European com¬ 
panies have noticed the boom, too, and 
Aic planning their own moves into 
Britain. 

The Europeans have always sold 
here on a big scale, but mainly under 
the umbrella of British companies. Now 
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it's quite a chiity prospect 

the Italian Zanussi company has set 
up its own marketing network for its 
electrical equipment. The Dutch Philips 
company has bought Italian Ignis, and 
so tightened its hold on the British 
market. Hoover, however, which also 
imported and distributed Italian equip¬ 
ment, is going to cut down on imports 
in favour of stepping up output in 
Britain, for which the Government will 
no doubt be grateful. When some 
British manufacturers wake up to the 
extra competition they may be less 
pleased. 

Britain appears to be a wide open 
market for foreign makers of consumer 
durables, while even if most British 
manufacturers really wanted to chal- 
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lenge the major European manufac¬ 
turers in their own home markets, they 
have probably neither the aggressive¬ 
ness nor, more imjwrtant, the distribu¬ 
tion network to get far. The newest 
threat at home is from Japanese con¬ 
sumer durables. So far, these have been 
imported on only a small scale, but new 
television licensing agreements in Japan 
mean that Japanese colour telly may 
not be far away. Britain imported 27 
colour television sets from Japan in 
1970, but 44,000 last year. If the rate 
of imports in the first four months of 
this year is sustained, 80,000 sets will 
have arrived by the end of the year. It 
would take a really big shift in the rela¬ 
tive parities of sterling and the yen to 
check an invasion comparable to that 
of Japanese transistor radios in the 
1950$, with much the same depressing 
effect on home prices. 


Small spenders 

Other consumer industries are look¬ 
ing on entry to the EEC with fore¬ 
boding, and will welcome any straw 
that would leave them even marginally 
more competitive. On balance, the fur¬ 
niture industry is still a net exporter, 
but the balance gets smaller every year. 
Last year imports from the Six rose 
by 50 per cent to the admittedly modest 
figure of £5.8m, and imports from 
Efta countries, led by Denmark, were 
up by a third. Furniture makers are 
most afraid of the German industry, 
which is technically outstanding, and 
accounts for a third of the £20om 
worth of furniture the Six export to the 
world and each other each year. The 
French and Dutch have both felt the 
force of German competition. 

The British hate spending on furni¬ 
ture ; their £3 a head a year is much 
less than what is spent inside the Six. 
They are so price conscious that the 
ending of tariffs may be enough to 
make a present to the Germans of a 
large sector of the British market. What 
happens to the D-mark is going to 
a.ssume huge importance for this 
chronically depressed industry. 

There are big opportunities for 
British manufacturers in the EEC, but 
few are geared to take advantage of 
them. One or two specialist manufac¬ 
turers of reproduction furniture, and a 
few highly professional companies like 
Gomme, are respected on the continent, 
but British furniture has otherwise not 
a particularly good name either for 
quality or enterprise. We sold £7m 
worth of furniture to the EEC last year, 
which is tiny in relation to the size 

the market. 
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And now, for my next trick 


Clothing ought to be one of the con¬ 
sumer industries with least difficulty in 
selling to the EEC, if panache and pub¬ 
licity count for anything, and has mo.st 
to gain from every price advantage to 
be squeezed out of a lower pound. But 
the technicalities of distribution could 
give the prize not to us, hut to Euro¬ 
pean importers raiding the British mar¬ 
ket. The handful of efficiently-run 
retail chains in Britain make marketing 
relatively easy ; a foreign manufac¬ 
turer has only a few big buyers to visit, 
each of whom is capable of placing big 
orders. The British manufacturer, who 
gains so much at home from this effi¬ 
cient system of buying and marketing, 
finds it hardly exists in Europe and 
that he must make the rounds of small, 
independent shopkeepers, picking up 
small, individual orders as he goes. 
The most hopeful development has 
been the expansion of Briti.sh retailers 
into Europe, taking their methods—and 
their established suppliers—with them. 

The other export outlet for clothing 
will continue to be sales to tourists. 
The prospect for tourists this year is 
looking better than it was a few weeks 
back. In the first four months, visitors 
were up by nearly a fifth and if the 
industry' can keep up this momentum 
8m could come to Britain this year. 
Even last year, when the increa.se was 
disappointing, tourist earnings brought 
in £469m. This was accompanied by 
much grumbling about the steep rate at 
which British prices were rising. Any 
shift in sterling that makes our prices 
look more attractive should, therefore, 
bring in the visitors, unless it has come 
too late to affect this year’s business. 

The complicated rules governing 
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cheap holiday flights mean that book¬ 
ings have to be made months ahead 
and cannot easily be changed. Next 
year, when Britain is in the EEC, there 
should be a jump in the number of 
tourists from other member countries, 
but before the other Europeans move 
in and out of Britain as freely as they 
do in and out of each other’s coun¬ 
tries we will have to do something about 
our immigration formalities. 

Farms _ 

Golden geese 

For two years, Mr James Prior, the 
Minister of Agriculture, has pampered 
Britain’s 350,000 farmers with 
subsidies and wheedled them into 
accepting that joining the EEC was 
the best thing that could happen to 
them. The lower sterling goes now, 
the more attractive still it is going to 
look to them. The community farm 
prices, set in units of account, become 
an increasingly luscious carrot—but 
the retail price of food is in some risk 
of going up by the same, amount. 

Since the election of June, 1970. 
food prices have increased by 17 per 
cent. The gap between British and 
EEC prices had narrowed to a point 
where Mr Prior was looking forward 
to a period when the rate of increase 
could be seen to be slackening, and 
the Government could hope to slip 
into the EEv.^ with relatively few 
complaints from consumers. It will 
not do so now unless special factors, 
like the falling price of butter and a 
probable fall in meat prices, arc 
sufficiently noticeable. The increasinij 
efficiency of food distribution in 
Britain has gone some way to off.M^i 
higher wholesale prices, but there is 
a limit to what even this can do. 

The farmers will go on makinc 
profits. Encouraged already by higlxr 
price.s, output has been rising at 4 prr 
cent a year, equal to an extra £40(»ir. 
of home-grov'p produce a year by ili<* 
time EEC prices are finally adopted 
in 1978. Suddenly flush with profits, 
farmers are reinvesting in tievf 
machinery with a confidence still 
lacking in manufacturing industry 
The price of farm land is soaring as 
the farmers’ return on capital improves 
and a new livestock trade with Europe 
is emerging as they realise that 
production, which has never caui^ht 
up with demand in the Six, is a Id? 
potential source of profit. It is> 
industry with— weather pcrmitiiMf^ ' 
fewer headaches about market entry 
than almost any other. 
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FLOATING INTO EUROPE Investment 


The floating sharelectorate 
starts sinking 


Inflation has suddenly struck below 
the stockbroker belt. For months, 
while inflation was gazumping ahead 
in double figures, the London stock 
market ignored it. On the first day of 
floating, the market thought that the 
boldly freed pound was going to solve 
all its problems, and the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary share index 
raced up 15 points. Then came the 
nasty second thoughts 
Although the outlook for company 
profits remains buoyant, most of the 
increases are fairly well discounted in 
the average price/earnings ratio of 
19.7—and a resumption of the bull 
market needs the promise of more 
than the promised profits. Markets 
are now looking ahead to a prices and 
incomes freeze, or restraint, or some¬ 
thing. The spectacle of Mr Heath 
placing the responsibility for this on 
the employers and the trade unions 
was dispiriting. That is the smack of 
infirm government. It is also the .sort 
of smack that could land on share¬ 
holders’ bottoms, in a dividend freeze 
or something of that kind. The market 
plumineU'd down 26.8 points from 
Monday^ opening to its clo.se of 479.9 



on Thursday. 

The piece of gloom on Thursday 
was the announcement by all the 
clearing banks that their base rates 
were to be raised from 5% to 6%. 
This confirms the rise in market rates 
in the short end. Had the Bank of 
England not stepped in to the aid of 
the banks, base rates might have had 
to be raised even further. The Bank 
lent cash to the banks so that they 
could maintain their reserve ratios, 
and the banks pledged short-dated gilts 
with the Bank. The clearers are paying 
only 6J% for the privilege, and are 
making a small turn as the gilts 
are yielding a tidy 8%. 

There are three underlying pres¬ 
sures driving up short-term interest 
rates. The outflow of sterling, amount¬ 
ing to around £1 billion before the 
float, bore down on the liquidity posi¬ 
tion of die banks, and this was the 
specific and special reason for the 
aid given by the authorities. The 
authorities could have bought the gilts, 
but are unwilling to do any buying 
w'hen they have so much selling to do. 
So the Bank used the old American 
Federal Reserve technique of a re¬ 
purchase agreement to ease the pres¬ 
sure on rates without buying. 

Then there is the pressure resulting 
from the foreign exchange contracts 
entered into before the float, which 
should ea.se shortly. And over and 
above everything is the creep upwards 
of short rates as genuine demand for 
credit recovers, a movement which has 
spread from the United States to 
Europe. 

The direction of interest rate move¬ 
ments at the short end now goes from 
the market, to bank base rates, to the 
Bank rate. The outlook for short-term 
rates is now probably for a period of 
relative stability. At the longer end^ 


the dominant theme is a prices and 
incomes policy. If one comes, then 
interest rates will fall. If inflation is 
allowed to rampage on, then they will 
tend to rise, especially as industrial 
demand for loans is on the pick-up 
With yields at 9|%, there are a fair 
amount of buyers of gilts around 
prepared to take a bet. But this week 
nobody loved equities. 

Wall Street 

Malaise 

New York 

The sun smiled down on Wall Street 
at mid-week for the first time in 10 
days, but it did little to dry out the 
dank smell of malaise. In the wake of 
Britain’s surprise floating of the pound 
it will be weeks before there can be 
any assurance that another interna¬ 
tional monetary upheaval will be 
averted. The markets have also grown 
jittery over the prospect of facing 
months of uncertainty in Senatoi 
McGovern’s Democratic Presidential 
candidacy which he is almost sure io 
sew up in Miami Beach two weeks 
from now. Although the South Dako¬ 
tan’s more extreme taxation and 
welfare schemes will probably be 
moderated in the heat of the cam¬ 
paign, he is not expected to budge 
from insistence on a sharp rise in 
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corporate income tax. To a market 
that places great store on after-tax 
earnings in valuing shares this will be 
ah unsettling factor right up to election 
day. 

Another threat to stock prices came 
from rising money costs. The Federal 
Reserve’s defensive move to nudge up¬ 
ward short-term rates, in keeping with 
the strengthening domestic economy, 
has caused some money market autho¬ 
rities to forecast for the second half 
of 1972 a further upward move in the 
bellwether go-day Treasury bill rate to 
the 5i% to 6% range (from 4i% 
currently) and in tlie banks’ prime 
rate to 6% (just raised to 5i%). 
Equivalent pressures also are antici¬ 
pated in the long-term bond markets. 
The market has been confronted with 
still other worries, including the flap 
over rising meat prices. 

Contrib^uting to the downward 
pressures was a surge of selling by 
mutual funds, window dressing their 
portfolios in advance of the end of the 
June 30th reporting period. A number 
of erstwhile glamour stocks were 
further downgraded in the rush to 
divestment, including H. R. Block, the 
tax-preparation firm, Burroughs, and 
Bausch and Lomb. As is usual in a 
period of uncertainty, investors seemed 
to gravitate mainly to stocks supported 
by stories—new developments seem¬ 
ingly auguring well for the future, at 
least near-term. But the best story is 
still the neglected one of the funda¬ 
mental strength of the economic 
recovery. 

So stock prices dropped steadily all 
through the week. On Wednesday the 
Dow Jones industrial average closed 
at 930.84, down nearly 21 points from 
the previous mid-week. Only continued 
signs of economic improvement and 
the expectation of a new round of 
good corporate earnings reports, for 
ithe second quarter, kept prices from 
sinking more drastically. 

DoUar premium _ 

Twice the pool at 
half the premium 

Last week’s shrinking of the sterling 
area has at a stroke almost doubled 
the pool of securities held by British 
residents subject to the investment 
dollar premium. The inclusion of securi¬ 
ties held in South Africa, Australia and 
Hongkong raises the total from about 
^3 billion to £5^ billion. Some people 
are asking why the premium has there¬ 
fore not almost ^Ived. The short 



answer is that it has. The premium 
was around 30% in the middle of last 
week, and had come down by Wednes¬ 
day to 21% higher than the rate for 
pounds at the old parity of $2.60. At 
sterling’s new floating rate, the figuring 
works as follows. Buying £i worth of 
investment dollars at the premium rate 
of 21% means that the investor gets 
$2.15—ie, the difference between $2.15 
and $2.60 ; 45 cents, as a percentage 
of $2.15, is 21%. But with the pound 
at $2.48, the difference is 33 cents, and 
the true percentage is therefore 15.8%. 
Using a simple formula the effective 
rate is : 

100+ quoted rate x current 
exchange rate 

- -100 


2.60 


Or, using Wednesday’s figures, 
121 X 2.48 


2.60 


-100=15.8% 


Many people think that the rate will 
fall even farther, perhaps to an effec¬ 
tive rate of around 10%. If it does, it 
will be little different from the 8% 
premium at which the finance franc 
in France is quoted above the commer¬ 


cial franc. The two systems might grow 
more alike. 

But forecasting of the premium in 
Britain is still hazardous. Many British 
investors in sterling area countries may 
want to take the windfall profit of the 
premium while it is there ; and then 
invest elsewhere, perhap.s hack in 
Britain. The 23% surrender rule does 
not apply to the overseas sterling areas. 
It surely cannot last much longer for 
investments in Europe cither. The more 
people who sell, the smaller will the 
premium become. 

Although the potential .size of the 
investment dollar pool is huge, the 
actual size of the market is quite small. 
There are only eight professional 
dealers in it, and daily turnover is 
somewhere between $2om and $5om 
(no one collects any statistics on it). 
But this week .some operators have been 
able to do deals of $Jm without moving 
the rate ; previously, small deals of 
$73,000 used to have an effect. Since 
the dealers are not, officially, allowed 
to take positions (the Bank of England 
thinks it encourages speculation) the 
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Key indicators: world bourses 


Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 


June 

1972 

one one 

one 

record 

28 

high 

low 

week month 

year 

high 

London 466.2 

543.6 

470.4 

- 1.6 - 6.2 

+28.1 

-10.6 

Now York 9308 

971.3 

889.2 

- 2.2 - 3.1 

+ 4.5 

- 6,5 


Worldwide falls 

Canada 

214.3 

220.2 

187.5 

- 1.9 

— 

0.6 

+ 17.4 

- 2.7 

on currency 

Australia 

693.0 

632.7 

490.1 

- 6.3 

+ 

0.9 

+ 19.9 

- 10.6 

uncertainty, apart. 

Japan 

273.1 

279.4 

199.9 

- 2.3 

+ 

0.9 

+36.8 

- 2.3 

curiously enough. 

Mekong 

432.2 

450.3 

324.0 

- 0.1 

+ 

2.6 

+47.8 

- 4.0 

from Italy. 

Belgium 

109.7 

110.9 

96.9 

- 0.6 


0.2 

+ 71 

- 1.1 


France 

80.7 

85.7 

67.6 

- 2.1 

... 

5.1 

+ 48 

- 6.3 


Germany 

110.6 

119.3 

97.1 

- 3.2 


4.2 

+ 6.8 

-26.8 


Holland 

145.4 

148.4 

106.4 

- 2.0 

— 

1.0 

+16.8 

- 2.0 


Italy 

49.4 

49.7 

43.9 

+ 3.1 

■f 

0.4 

- 3.7 

-sre 


Sweden 

336.8 

350.9 

306.7 

+ 1.2 

+ 

0.1 

+18.0 

-10.3 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 121 and 122 
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deals are meant to be for clients. This 
leads to endemic volatility and unneces¬ 
sarily sharp rises and falls. 

This causes problems for valuing the 
foreign holdings of unit and investment 
trusts. Since the budget, many institu¬ 
tions and large investors have sold their 
holdings through the premium market 
(which then fell) and took out loans 
abroad to avoid the premium alto¬ 
gether. But investment trusts have 
historically bought more than half 
their American investments through the 
pool ; they will soon be moving from 
their dazed, uncertain posture to sell 
diem off, and buy them back through 
back-to-back loans. If many more 
European countries follow the example 
of Switzerland, which has banned 
foreign portfolio investment, a favoured 
overseas area of share-buying will be 
closed, again drying up demand for 
investment dollars. 

Another snare for the foreigner who 
wants to buy South African and 
Australian shares in London is that 
these are now quoted cum-premium, 
although foreigners do not have to pay 
the premium. Overseas readers of the 
{stock prices and yields columns on pages 
121-122 should make the appropriate 
deductions from sterling area stocks 
denominated in pence. 

Continental bourses _ 

Nervous disorders 

Amsterdam 

Fears that the recent heavy buying 
by British investors might dry up, 
or be reversed, in the aftermath of the 
sterling float helped to knock the west 
German and Benelux bourses at the 
start of the week. The worst hit was 
Frankfurt, where nervousness about 
the parity of the D-mark also caused 



FLOATING INTO EUROPE 

prices to tumble on Monday, especially 
.in export stocks. 

In Amsterdam many initial losses 
were pulled back, although inter¬ 
nationals, like Unilever, remained 
depressed. Amsterdam has been a 
particular beneficiary, of British buying, 
and still has a lot going for it : 
p/es are low compared with other 
continental markets and foreigners 
may be. able to trade directly on the 
exchange if a recent recommendation 
is implemented. Brussels, which showed 
the least reaction to the monetary 
upheaval, is not in such a happy posi¬ 
tion. Foreign buying is very selective 
and showed signs of waning before Ae 
crisis. It was not helped by a surprising 
display of chauvinism when a British 
insurance company was forbidden to 
buy a Belgian one. 

The general argument for buying 
into the markets of continental Europe 
remains sound : their ratios of earnings 
and cash flow to price arc low com¬ 
pared with other markets, and the 
potential is good. The dollar premium 
will probably fall low enough to make 
direct purcha.ses by the British attrac¬ 
tive. Unless inflows of foreign portfolio 
investments seeking a revaluation boost 
are stemmed, the locals should return 
to their markets after a reflective 
pause. 

Japanese market _ 

Men ken yen 

Tokyo 

As if the yen revaluation—and the 
subsequent stock market boom—had 
never happened, the Tokyo market 
reacted perversely to the unhinging of 
the pound and slumped The volatile 
Dow Jones index fell 242.1 points, its 
biggest one-day fall ever, and the more 
sober 'J'okyo new stock exchange index 
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Tokyo's over-extended, but booming 


fell 5i points to 25B.02. By Wednesday, 
however, a sound appreciation of the 
lessons of history had put the index 
back to 273.1. Foreign investors should 
still try and buy into the market. 

Even the export shares, like Toyo 
Kogyo and Sony, which had bounded 
down, rebounded on the upswing 
Sony astounded even its most faithful 
followers by announcing a 71% rise 
in profits for the six months to April 
on a sales increase of 28%. What die 
roller-coaster ride does demonstrate is 
the argument that the market is too 
thin and over-extended. Some govern¬ 
ment officials have been blaming 
foreign investors for reversing what 
they see as a potential downward move¬ 
ment. Too true—and the foreigners are 
right. However ominous the reproach, 
it is unlikely that the finance ministry 
will risk inflaming the issue. 'I'lic 
correct way for Japan to deal with a 
high inflow of capital, adding to its 
overweight reserves, is to upvalue the 
yen rather than by reinforcing still’ 
further the network of mcrcantalist 
measures which protect it. 

Hongkong market 

Downward drift 

With characteristic contrariness, Hong¬ 
kong’s stock exchanges have n<>t 
emulated those in other erstwhik 
scheduled territories. When the new* 
of the sterling float first arrived law 
last Friday, the reaction was strongly 
bullish. Three of the colony’s 
stock exchanges were closed, but 
trading on the Kowloon exchan^i 
which stays open longer, was heeW- 
Surprisingly, the enUtusiasm coo- 
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;inued when the markets re-opened on 
Vlonday^ and by the close the Hang 
Jeng index, the 33-share monitor of 
he Hongkong stock exchange, put on 
)45 points to close at 443, only nine 
joints below its all-time peak reached 
n early June. 

What lay behind this upsurge was 
he belief that shares were the best 
ledge against the currency turmoil, 
unce Britain's largest remaining 
lolony has very close links with sterling 
t was widely assumed its flotation 
vould be tantamount to a devaluation 
>f the Hongkong dollar. In effect, 
longkong is, for the moment, floating 
ilong with sterling. 

But it is also clear that the implica- 
ions of the sudden shrinking of the 
terling area to the shores of Britain 
md the Republic of Ireland were not 
mmediately grasped. When it began 
o dawn on brokers here that British 
csidents who were invested in Hong- 
:ong shares could realise immediate 
windfall profits equivalent to the level 
f the dollar premium, the market 
vent softer. On Tuesday the Hang 
>eng index lost most of Monday's 
[ain. 


The prospect now is for a downward 
drift but, for several reasons, no sliarp 
drop. Should large British holders of 
the so-called Hongkong blue chips, 
like ^e Hongkong and Bank, 

{ ardine ^ Matheson and Hutchison 
nternational, attempt to unload, they 
could easily depress the price to the 
level where they lose more on the 
roundal 30 uts than they gain on the 
dollar premium swings. And then there 
are hundreds of small Chinese brokers 
(there are 400 stockbrokers in Hong¬ 
kong) catering to small investors here 
who do not stand to gain by selling 
up. There is great ‘liquidity in Hong- 
kong, generated by its extremely 
successful economy, and there was 
ample evidence on Wednesday of 
strong local support for the market. 
Although the expected selling from 
Britain materialised, local buying 
meant that the Hang Seng index lost 
only 2.33 points to close at 432.23. 

There is no way of telling how much 
the recent boom in Hongkong's stock 
exchanges has been stimulated by 
British money. Certainly money has 
been flooding into the colony at an 
unprecedented rate. Four recent new 


issues have been massively over¬ 
subscribed, and the Hang Seng index 
has risen by leaps and bounds since 
its low of 2^ last December. But other 
European countries have also become 
interested. However, many in Hong¬ 
kong felt it was time anyway for some 
consolidation. At current levels, many 
p/e ratios are over 25, which 
earnings prospects do not quite justify. 

Paris bourse _ 

6n the seesaw 

Paris 

The first reaction of investors on the 
Paris bourse to the floating of the 
pound was to sell out. There was 
the fear that British money, which had 
been a major force in the steady rise 
of French shares, would no longer be 
flowing in, mixed with the all-too-clear 
recollection that President Nixon’s 
bombshell last August 15th resulted in 
a 20% decline on the bourse in 
September. A quick profit-taking 
seemed in order—and tiie sellers may 
prove right. 

However, the fragile Paris bourse 
gets the grippe every time anyone 
sneezes. The rumours of a possible sterl¬ 
ing devaluation last week had already 
sent the value of French shares down 
before Friday’s announcement. The 
volume of trading was highest, in fact, 
that Wednesday and Thursday. On 
Monday of this week the fear of not 
only a British but an Italian devalua¬ 
tion sent the market skidding down 
again with big falls in many blue 
chips. However, on Tuesday a certain 
measure of confidence returned, and 
the losses racked up on Monday were 
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Are there any devaluation stocks ? 


Can one now float to nice capital 
gains by joining the big exporters ? 
Quick ofl the mark, Hoare and Co, 
Govclt, the brokers, this week exercised 
the*r oompulter on 116 companies which 
get over 10% of their sales from exports 
or goods produced and sold abroad, to 
lirKl out how the shares reacted to the 
last devaluation in 1967. Results show 
that in the five months following 
devaluation 30 of the shares showed 
gains of over 10% more than Hoare’s 
index of the whole market (which rose 
16% over the period). 

It is clearly not enough to plump 
straight for the biggest overseas operator 
and leave it at that. Apart from funda¬ 
mental problems assailing the oil 
companies like British Petroleum (92% 
of total sales from abroad) and Shell 
Transport and Trading (90%), the 
obvious companies to avoid arc those 
'^hosc potential has already been 
exploited by devaluation speculators. 
A further 30 of the companies in 
Hoare’s sample showed gains of 10% 
more than the index in the five months 
before the 1967 devaluation. Only a 
handful of those continued to show 
exceptipnal gains once the die was cast. 
Ihis time round there was much 1 cm 
• mticipation: only 18 of the big 
exporting companies have shown gains 
10% over the index in the past six 
months—^many for entirely unconnected 


reasons, like Lonrho’s rise of 26 
However, Dalgety, which has risen 22/«> 
over the period compared with the 
index’s rise of 5%, looks a bit high 
now despite its enormous 9o7{, earned 
overseas. 

The computer suggests there is not 
much mileage in spying out little com¬ 
panies whose export efforts others might 
have missed. Last time’s successes were 
mainly big and obvious, like Dunlop 
( f22% above the index) and Booker 
McConnell ( + 19%). There were a few 
tiddlers that repaid the search, like 
Newman Industries, the electronics firm, 
which exports 37% of its £iom turn¬ 
over. Of course lloarc’s lij?t is far from 
complete. One that does not feature is 
Wedgwood, whose exports should bene¬ 
fit from keener pricing in American 
gift shops. One tliat docs is Gestetner 
whose overseas sales account for 85% 
of its total; the recovery of the home 
market makes the shares look reason¬ 
able on a p/c of 19. The shares ro.se 
58% before the last devaluation and 
another 44% afterwards. Over the past 
six montths they have fallen 4”.. 
Unilever was another major gainer 
from the last devaluation, and its 
massive overseas activities arc bound to 
add substantially to profits. So you 
crank up the computer, and take your 
pick. But if the market is sinking, your 
pick may sink too. 
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almost sponged out. The accord 
reached in Luxemburg was a tranquil¬ 
lizing factor, but more important was 
the announcement that, unlike Swit- 
zerfand, no other controls on the flow 
of capital were envisaged in the near 
future. These would 1 ^ a death blow 
to the much-desired development of 
the Paris bourse and would, by chasing 
out foreign capital, turn the bourse 
back on to itself and put an end to 
its brilliant performance since 
February. But controls remain a possi¬ 
bility. It will take a while before the 
seesaw trading settles down, or up. 

A factor that, strangely, strengthened 
the market on Wednesday had 
nothing to do with outside events. 
This was the publication of an agree¬ 
ment between the Communist and 
Socialist parties, which, if they were in 
power, would radically change the 
bourse. Certain sectors of the economy 
—aeronautics, phannaceuticals, bank¬ 
ing and insurance—would find them¬ 
selves completely nationalised. Other 
sectors, like chemicals, would have 
their main companies nationalised, 
and still others—notably the steel 
companies—would have the govern¬ 
ment as a majority shareholder. The 
16 largest companies that would 
be nationalised under Socialist-Com¬ 
munist control represent about 40*% of 
the capitaLisation of the bourse. I’he 
accord is hardly more than a provoca¬ 
tive document, but it was silly enough 
to make brokers feel that France will 
stay conservative. 

Boerish 


Johannesburg 

Sterling's troubles are likely to put a 
dampener on the mini-boom the 
Johannesburg market has been experi¬ 
encing since the end of Ihc year. The 
most obvious bear point is of course 
Britain’s decision to coritrol investment 
in the overseas sterling area, of which 
South Africa is part. Much of the 
momentum for the market’s upturn 
since December has come from foreign 
capital inflows, with Britisli invest¬ 
ments, largely in gold mining shares, 
leading the way. The net inflow of 
private foreign capi‘ta1 from all sources 
increased front only R4im in the last 
quarter of 1971 to about Ri4om in 
the first quarter of 1972. Of this latter 
amount R62m came into the Johannes¬ 
burg stock exc‘hangf% compared with 
llgon. during the whole of last year, 

' The latest figures for Soudi Africa’s 
soaring reserves suggest that the inflow 



Diamonds: friendly, hedgewise 

continued right up to last Friday. 

Another cause for anxiety is Pre¬ 
toria’s undersitandaible indecision a!bout 
the future of the rand. The authorities 
might attempt to maintain the rand’s 
present dollar value, thereby allowing 
it to appreciate in tenns of a depre¬ 
ciating pound. The trade balance could 
stand this ; but any further deprecia¬ 
tion in line with sterling might give 
a nasty boost to the current bout of 
cost inflation in the country, which is 
widely blamed on last December’s 
12% devaluation against gold (53% 
against the dollar). Even though this 
week’s crisis has been good for gold 
(which still accounts for alx>ut 10% 
of South Africa’s gross national pro¬ 
duct) and very good for gold shares 
in London, it may herald a period of 
awkward uncertainty for capita] mar¬ 
kets in the Republic. 

Australian market _ 

stay for the party 

Sydney 

Buying from Britain has made the 
running on Australian stock markets 
for several months. I'he reaction to 
Britain’s currency moves, which came 
after the Australian markets had 
closed last weekend at new all-time 
highs, was therefore bound to be 
severe. June has seen particularly 
heavy hedge buying from London 
against just such a contingency as 
a sterling devaluation, but no’oody was 
prepared for the drastic curtailment 
of sterling area privilege.^ in Britain’s 
new exchange control package. 
Au.stralians are understandably fuzzy 
about the workings of the investment 


currency pool, but on Monday the 
could see the stark risk that Australia] 
shares might be relegated to the b^i 
seats in London where Canadia: 
stocks have languished for decadet 

By midweek Acre were a numbe 
of grounds on which second thought 
began to be less worried than the firs! 
The break with the British investor- 
especially the institutional one—wil 
not be abrupt even if it is inevitabk 
Exemption from the 25% surrende 
does count for something., Ther 
should be ample scope for back-to 
back loans enabling investors to avoic 
the investment currency premium, ant 
l^ondon brokers and institutions witl 
Australian connections will continue t 
look for stocks that appear cheap o 
fundamentals. 

The^ fundamentals are bullish. Th 
Australian market is awash witl 
liquidity as the federal governmen 
seeks to turn the unemployment cun 
decisively down before the genera 
election it faces in November. Thi 
Australian dollar is still undervaluec 
in relation to most currencies. Thu 
there is unlikely to be any earh 
reversal of the build-up of forcit^^r 
capita], whatever London portfolk 
investors decide to do. Even after tlit 
shakeout, the market is still 18% up 
since the beginning of the year. j 

The net effect could be that stork* 
which London used as hedge counters 
among them the banks and severa 
finance companies, will not recover ti 
the levels of a week ago. They liavi 
suffered heavily in the past week. A 
the same time the market as a wholi 
could prove well supported. In tiiai 
ca.se such leaders as Broken Hil 
Pioprictary (down $Ai.35 to $Ai2.t)i 
over the week to Wednesday’s rh^sc) 
Peko-Wallscnd (off 75c to $A 10.75 
and Philip Morris (off JAi.po :| 
$Ai3.9o) should maintain the recovor 
whicli had begun at midweek. 
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A good food spy s guide 
to eating out 
in London 


(with spotoffiBs to tho £v»mng Sundsrt/) 


Hotel Russell Restaurant 

Russell Square, London, WC1 5BE. Tel: 01-837 6470. 

Recently redecorated in keeping with the outstanding architectural style of the hotel. 

Ideal for a business lunch. 

Hyde Park Hotel Restaurant 

Knightsbridge. London. SW1Y 7LA. Tel: 01-235 2000. 

Elegant restaurant with superb views over Hyde Park. Excellent Continental cuisine. 

L’Aperitif at Brown’s 

Albemarle Street. London. W1A 4SW. Tel; 01-493 6020. 

Truly traditional restaurant for those who enjoy comfortable and elegant surroundings. 

La Fontaine 

Park Lane, London, W1A 3AA. Tel: 01-499 6411. 

London's newest gourmet restaurant overlooking Hyde Park. Superb a la carte cuisine. 

La Piazza 

Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W1A 3AA. Tel: 01-499 6546. 

New buttery open 7 a m. to midnight. 

Quaglino’s 

16 Bury Street, St. James’s London, SW1Y 6AJ. Tel. 01-930 6767. 

Lunch or dine in elegant atmosphere. Midnight cabaret every evening except Sunday. 

Templars Grill 

Waldorf Hotel. Aldwych. London, WC2B 4DD. Tel. 01-836 2400. 

In the heart of London’s theatreland. Traditional British food at its best, in an authentic 

old London setting. 

The Ribblesdale Room 

Cavendish Hotel, Jermyn Street, London, SW1Y 6JF. Tel: 01-930 2111. 

Open 24 hours a day. Continental cuisine in a luxurious modern atmosphere. 

The Strathallan Room 

Kensington Close Hotel, Wrights Lane, London, W8 5SP. Tel: 01-937 8170. 

Situated in a quiet lane off Kensington High Street. Excellent Menu. Ideal for business lunch. 

The Summit Restaurant 

St. George’s Hotel, Langham Place, London, W1A 2JW, Tel: 01-680 0111. 

Enjoying superb views over London. Ideal rendezvous for dinner in a romantic setting. 

Ask the Had Porter for a copy of the "Good Food Spy’s Guide to eavng out". 
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DINING OUT 


THE MANCHURIAN 


Choosing from over one hundred Royal Man- 
churhm dishes proves difficult for even the 
most attuned gourmet Shark fin or Bamboo 
soup ? Roast Peking Dude, Ken Chung Beef, 
or Steamed fish ? Tientsin Cabbage or Bean 
curds with Oyster sauce? Our beautiful 
Manchurian girls will serve you in superlative 
surroundings. 

Afterwards dance to our Afro-Cuban Sted 
Band till 1 a.m. Reserva' 
dons 01-935 0331 


42 BAKER STREET, W1 




ReiUursnt Francsis 

OPEN FOR lUNCH 
from noon until 4 pjn. 
DINNER 6.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

(iMt orders st 12.15 p.m.) 
LOUNGE BAR 

with Selvino Meselns 
■t the pfono 

Fully Licensed Air Conditioned 

35 CRANBOURN ST, WC2 

next to Underground Ststlon 
Tel : 01-835 0642/6866 


LA PIPfiRADE 

Restaurant Fitanoaiis. 

Cidaine du Pays Basque. 

Good food guide end 
Egon Roniay reoom- 
mended. Open daily 12 
to 2.30 and 7 to 9.30. 
FuAly licensed. A287, 
Crondall, near Famham, 
Stimrey. 

Tel: Crondall 328. 


lira CMHTURT ATMOBPBMs 
ooupM with euperb Inflteh tur 
Cobblcftosof, 440 8 fcresUian Bis 
ltd, 8 W 16 Ideemed ttU 2 ai) 
Ifuelo end eabsret atghtly .—104 eia 


TSAXtSTKlCH 


London's New Rueslan 
Restaurant with Musir 
Zakuaki, Borach, Plroishki 
CfOodnik, Salmon Museovftr 
Pojarsleis, Kief fa, Karakye, BHnu 
and many other delieaeiee 

Vodka Bar and Doner Ftoor 
plus 

aophie ainging at her miiU piano 
Oprn nightly from 7.30 p m 
Ruaaian paradise for the Tovno 
C^eneration 

£3.00 dinner including wItu 

10 tIoeMUibiiry PIsee, 
Sooth KenelnKtHin, London SW1 
Reservations: Tel 580 101A or 
684 0420. 




The real 
thing is not 
so hot. 

Real Indian food is subtle. 
The spices and herbs are only 
used to bring out the flavours. 
We get our herbs and spices 
from India. We blend and grind 
them ourselves. So you can enjoy 
real North Indian cooking 
without going any further 
than I^ndon. 



SJ^fbvmaHmt,Loadoa, 8 Wl 83 B 1886 

4*fDPatkBimd,Umdtm,NWl 723 0048 
36SdgmmnlUmd,Londoa,W2 723 3243 









COCHON 

NOIR 

26 Motcomh Street, S.W.l. 
01-235 5346 

**fc(JocfumNoir Twomtimatepwr 
panelled walls hanging unlh carton i 
of politumns and jolly blach 
sqftened by the beiMltng song^ oj ti 
French guitanst The haute cumne 
ts delectable—lusaaus rummy (yepi ^ 
Service ts the good sort you don i 
The Oboerver. 




Ristonuite G PnUic Bar # Duidiig 

There is nonhing like it in London. Oonikic^ 
by some to be the most beautiful rcitaurant in 
£uro^. It's all now, open lunch time and J 
evening. So come and dine amidst the 
flowering plants all for about £1.50 for wIf 
lunch or about £2-£3 in the evening. ^ 3 . A 
196 PICCADILLY^ Wli 
01.734 7744 ^ 
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DINING OUT 


MONSIEUR ANDRE d 
MADAME welcome you to 




Un resuurant ga$tronomiqu« de 
campigna comma an Franca. 9 miles 
from Huntingdon.* 7 from Cam¬ 
bridge. 

"set quanallaf, ms eoquilht, son 
tournodos an croGta** 

MARKET STREET 
SWAVESEY TEL: 241 


iiiduuri 

LONDON'^ PRF.M1FR 
INDIAN f^FST AURAN I 


37a CURZON STREET 
MAYFAIR W.1. 

TEL 01 629 0600 
LUNCH : 12.30-3.00 p.ni. 
DINNER : 6.30-2 00 a.ni 

CLOSED SUNDAY 


MANNA 

1 ErskineBotd.Ckalk Fvn 
UHdoiiNWLtl-722 8028 

wholefood 

vegetarian 

restaurant 

Licensed 

Feed gram enonrewihn 


Atasteof 

A^rsailles 

in 

Rccadilly 


Versailles. We’ve moved 
some of its past elegance 
to Piccadilly. You dine 
amid hand-painted panels, 
with a magnificent ceiling 
and chandeliers overhead. 

For business lunches 
there’s nowhere quite like 
it. You choose from an 
unusually wide French 
haute cuisine menu, with 
wines of quality to match. 

As you would expect 
from an hotel with the 
slogan “we’re here to serve 
you” the service is 
impeccable. 

More and more business 
people arc discovering 
this splendid new 
restaurant right in the 
heart of the West End. 





^otel^ristol 

Restaurant 

Corner of Berkeley Street 
& Piccadilly. 


Reservatioiis OH93 8282 


Ristorante 

La Bussola 

42-49 St. Martin’s Lane 

WC2 

Reservations: 01-240 1148 

01-240 1518 

Dancing to the music of 
Francisco Cavez 

AND HIS LATIN AMERICAN MUSIC 
& 

The Imaginations 
LUNCH 12 Noon-3 pm 
DINNER 630pm-130am 


La Trattoria dei Pescatori 
57 Charlotte Street, W1 01-580 3289 
(Fish Restaurant) 


La Trattoria dei Cacciatori 

11 Dover Street, W1 (Fish & Game) 01-493 2652 


WINES 


INVEST IN 1971 CLARETS 

NOW 

Crus Bourgeon are first class Investments for future 
drinking. E. Penning RowaeN confirms this in the Financial 
Times, 28th March and nemos the (leading Chateaux. 
Winae of the 1971 vintage, very limited m quantity but 
of axcaliant quality, can stiH be aecurad now at tha 
Chfitaaux at "Premiara Tranche'' pitoas, by tar the moat 
tavourabla time to buy in time of tast aacalating demand, 
rising prices, and the now imminent V.A.T. Devaluation 
taara underlina tha advantages of buying now. 

Aipert from many Crus dams we offer these leading 
Crua Bourgeois—tomorrow's famous names: 

CHATEAU CISSAC 1971 
CHATEAU LA TOUR DE MONS 1971 
CHATEAU PHELAN SEQUR 1971 
By the hogshead, lying at the Chfiteau. Also older vin- 
teges and 1Sf70 port. Full details of this simple scheme 

FRENCH AND FOREIQN WINES LTD, 

10 St Jamaa*a PIm, London, S.W.I. 

Telephone 01-493 9319. 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


Tlie Industrial and Ihist 



Mdue of Portfolio 
substantially increased 

Lord langl^ reviews the economic scene 


The EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of The Induetrial and General Tnut 
Limited WM held on June 22nd In London. 

Mr. John Smith (Deputy Chairman) presided 
in the absence of the Chairman. The Rt Hon. 
Lord Tangley» K.B.E., LL D 

Mr. Smith read Lord Tangley's speech to 
the Meeting as l>llows . 

As the Report and Accounts have been in 
your hands for the statutory period, I presume 
you will agree that they may be taken as 
read. (Agreed). 

HIGHER REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 

Our gross revenue for the year under review, 
amounting to £4,345,807, was £152,463 more 
than m the previous year, an increase of 3.6%. 

After deducting Management Expenses, 
Debenture and other Interest and taxation 
there remains £3,170,222 available for divi¬ 
dends. From this sum we have paid the 
Preference dividend amounting to £1.657 and 
an interim dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
of 1.5625p per Share which absorbed 
£1.062,500. From the balance remaining we 
now propose to pay a final dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 2 9375p per Shore against 
2.6875p per Share paid last year. If approved, 
the final dividend will cost £1,997,500, leaving 
£108,565 to be transferred to Revenue Reserve. 

APPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS 

You will see from the Balance Sheet that 
the value of our portfolio increased during the 
year to £140.527,131 from the previous year's 
figure of £102,106,552, an appreciation of 
37 63%. During the same period the Financial 
Times Index showed an improvement of 46.6% 
and the Dow Jone.« Industrial Index a rise of 
4% or, adjusted for the Dollar premium and 
the Dollar devaluation in December last, 1.4%. 

Discoveries of oil and gas in the North Sea 
continue to make headlines in the Press. It is 
clear that the. potential of these discoveries 
is very great and there is good reason to 
believe that further drilling will increase the 
already known reserves. I would like to remind 
vou that the Trust has considerable invest¬ 
ments in the North Sea both directly and 
indirectly, from which we hope to benefit 
increasingly over the years 

ECONOMIC TRENDS 

When I spoke to you last year I referred to 
the efforts of the Government to control infla¬ 
tion and to revive the economy. As far as 
inflation is concerned their efforts have met 
with some success Mr. Carr in a recent broad¬ 
cast made the point that the rate of inflation 
had dropped from about 10 per cent, last yea** 
t( approximately 5 per cent, a year later. 

Some months ago it seemed as though Mr. 
Barbels efforts to restore business confidence 
were ||{|Biginning to take effect as was evidenced 


by the strength of the Stock Market. Such 
thinking has proved piemature but there is 
today some indication of renewed investment 
by industry which should ultimately encourage 
the rise in the overall growth rate of the 
economy for which Mr. Barber is looking. So 
far the relaxation of credit controls has been 
seized upon by individuals rather than indus¬ 
try; this is patently affecting our external 
balances and was surely not the object of the 
exercise. 

The position in the United States is also a 
matter for concern. The Dollar continues to 
be a weak currency and until a unit of con¬ 
vertibility acceptable to all Countries is found, 
it must remain so, with all the difficulties that 
that poses for International trade. 

We recently decided not to “ roll-over" 
again our United States Dollar Loan of 
$2,500,000. Investments to the amount neces¬ 
sary to repay the Loan have been realised and 
those remaining retained in our North 
American portfolio. 

It is matlter for regret that the Chancellor 
df ithe Exchequer has not felt table to dispense 
with the surrender of 25% of the Dollar 
premium on the disposal of North American 
securities. I need hardly remind you that this 
is a great handicap to the successful manage¬ 
ment of a portfolio in that area. 

However, we must be grateful for the relief 
which has been given in the recent Budget to 
Investment Trusts with regard to Capital Gains 
Tax. Although the Chancellor has not felt 
able to go aU the way to meet the representa¬ 
tions of the Investment Trust movement, 
nevertheless, what he has done is a welcome 
relief. We are also appreciative of the removal 
of the restrictions on investment in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

TWO-FOR-ONE SCRIP ISSUE 

You have had notice of an Extraordinary 
General Meeting to follow this Meeting at 
which it is proposed to Capitalise £34,(100,000 
from the Capital Reserve of the Company and 
to utilise it in paying up in full 136,000,000 
Ordinary Shares to be distributed to Share¬ 
holders on the basis of two new Ordinary 
Shares for each one Ordinary Share held on 
the 17th May last. 

Finally 1 would like to express your thanks 
and that of the Board to our Managers, Mr. 
Bussy and Mr. Talbot, and all the staff for all 
ttielr work, during the year, on your behalf. 
But for their hard work and their response 
to all calls made upon them we could not have 
achieved the satisfactory results we have been 
considering today. 

'Hie report and accounts were adopted, the 
retiring Directors were re-elected, and the 
other formal business duly transacted. 

At the subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting the Board's capital proposals were 
approved. 


COMPARY 

STATEMEHT 


BANQUE DE 
L1ND0CHINE 

PARIS 


The Annual General 
Meeting of the Banque 
de rindochine was held 
in Pans on the 31st 
May, 1972, under the 
chairmanstiip of M. 
Francois de Flers. The 
accounts for the year 
1971 and all the resolu¬ 
tions put forward by 
the Board were 
adopted. 

Profits for the year 
1971 totalled F.F. 
70,496,500, of which 
F.F. 16,207,253 are 
long-term appreciation 
of assets. This will 
be transferred in its 
entirety to special] 
reserves. After deduc 
tion of that apprecia- j 
tion, the profit' 
amounted to FF^ 
54,279,248 as against 
F.F. 48,843,517 in 1970, 
an increase of 11%. 

The meeting 
approved the distribu¬ 
tion of a dividend of 
F.F. 8 to which a tax 
credit of F.F. 4 is to be 
added. This is the seme 
as in 1970 but it appiit’t' 
to 4.480,000 shares, 
instead of 4 , 440,000 
shares the previous 
yaer. 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


APPOINTMENTS 


Lead Industries Group 

Limited 

"We have a good reputation 
for the quality of our 
products and service, backed 
by sound technology and 
management..." 

Roland A. Cookson, O.B.E. 



The 4/St Annual General Meeting of Lead Industries Group Limited nm held on 
22nd June 1972 in London. The following are extracts from the circulated statement 
of the Chairman, Mr. Roland A. Cookson, O.B.E. 


Financial results. The Group profit for 
1971 amounted to £6.585,000 before 
tax compared with £7,331,000 in 1970. 
The net profit was £3,829,000 compared 
with £3.970.000 in 1970. A final 
dividend of 8% is now recommended, 
making a total of 11.5% compared 
with 11% for 1970 

U.K. Companies. The world market for 
antimony suffered a steep fall towards 
the end of 1970 and this was continued 
into 1971. The lead market also fell over 
35% between July 1970 and November 
1971 Both these trends produced 
adverse effects on the earnings of 
Associated Lead Manufacturers to an 
important extent. 

Fry's Metals were also affected by these 
conditions and it did well to maintain 
Its activities at a high enough level to 
show some increase in profit Our 
ceramic division had to absorb 
considerable commissioning expenses in 
connection with the new factory but 
profits were well maintained, and there 
is now capacity for further growth 
Sales of paint showed a small increase 
in 1971 as compared with 1970 and 
profit was improved. Better profits were 
achieved by Fry's Diecastings and 
continual replacement and modernisation 
of machines and works is providing 
increased capacity. 

Overseas Companies. Although the 
total profit of overseas companies was 
lower, part of this reduction was due to 
the new exchange rates: the profit 
earned by these companies in 1971 


represented about 30% of the group's 
trading profit. 

Associated Commpanies. British Titan 
suffered a marked reduction in 
profitability duo mainly to over production 
of titanium oxide throughout the world 
However, we are fully confident-that this 
company will continue to make a most 
important contribution. Dulux Australia 
and Dulux New Zealand showed an 
increase in earnings. Valentine Varnish 
produced record profits. 

Outlook. The yoa: 1972 began quite 
promisingly throughout the Group, but 
there was a considerable setback due to 
the coal strike and power restrictions. 
Export deliveries are encouraging. The 
antimony business is continuing to pick 
up, and our lead smelting operations will 
probably be active for some months 
ahead, the rise in the price of lead 
having brought about a welcome 
increase in the inflow o^ raw materials. 
While there are checks to economic 
advance in some of the countries in 
which we operate, I have every 
confidence that our overseas companies 
will continue to show a good return and. 
indeed, a substantial contribution tc 
our total profits 

I am sure that Lead Industries Group can 
confidently face the future in the 
knowledge that we have an unusually 
wide cross section of interests. We have 
a good reputation for the quality of our 
products and our service, backed by 
sound technology and sound 
management in ail of these fields. 


PRINCIPAL 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANIES 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
6000LASS WALL 6 CO. LTD • FRY'S METALS LTD. 
FRY'S DIECASTINGS LTD • HARRISON MAYER LTD. 


Wyc College 

(tnovutaiTT or lomdom) 


Research Poet in 
Agricultural Economice 


Appueatiom are Invited ler 
a reaearch poet tenable for three 
years at Wye OoUege. The 
euoceeaful apptloant will be 
required to conduct a project 
into the technical and economic 
aspcicta of dairy herd expansion 
in BnsUnd and Walee. 


QuaUfleaUona abould Ineludo a 
drat degree in atrloultural 
eoonomlce or economic! and 
relevant exoerienee Unee 

f ;raduatlon. Some eompetenoe 
n linear proframnrinf la 
expeeted, togather with an 
apUtude to develop further 
quantitative akllli. Preidrenoe 
will be given to applloanta 
with some knowledge of 
accountancy and dairy farming. 

The nenon appointed will have 
the opportunity to work tor a 
higher degree where this does 
not conflict with project work- 


Starting salary will be £1,841 
per annum, rising by annual 
Inorementa of fl47, with super¬ 
annuation under F.8.8.0. 


obtained from the Secretary, 
Wye College (B/l), near 
Ashford, Kent. to whom 
applloationa should be sub* 
lifted by 15th July 1972. 


The British 
Council 


CBYLON 

Commonwealth 
Educational Cooperation 

THE UNIVERSITY OP 
CEYLON. PERADSNIYA 
requhee a SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN STATISTICS in 
the DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS by September 
1972 or January 1973. Candi- 
dates should have a first or 
good eeoond cleae honours 
degree from a university in 
Britain, or recognised pro- 
fesslona] quallfioahoni and a 
postgraduate degree. Caadldatea 
for the Senior Leetureahip 
should have the above qualifica¬ 
tions together with reeearoh 
and/or professional expertencs. 

Salary : £3.446-£4,B77 or £2,830- 
£3,445 according to experience. 
Married overiea allowanem 
within the following rangea : 
aooompanled £499^185, no- 
acoompanled £384-£90, or for 
tower aalsxy range accompanied 
£734-£499. unaoeompaaled £610- 
£384. Children'e and home edu¬ 
cation allowanoes. income tax 
refunded If levied. Free fur¬ 
nished accommodation. Outfit 

8 rant. Bmployer'a auperannua- 
lon contribution pal^ Medical 
and ineurance aebemce. Feiea 
paid for Appointee and family. 
Including imdtour paeaagea for 
Children In Britain. Assistance 
with freight and Import duty 
on approved oar. Two-year 
contract. Local terns 
gurantoed by the Brlttgh 
Council. 

wnte queftlng reference num¬ 
ber 7270U86 to AppoAnXments 
Divleion, The British Council, 
M Breamnden PW London 
SWIE 5DD for further par- 
Uculars and application form 
to be returned oompleted as 
soon as possible. 


For further 

appointments see pages 
5, 7. 110 to 117 
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CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 
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TEACHER 

(DlSniXERS) LIMITED 


Mr. Walter A. Bergius reports; 

Profit before Tax at £1,596,466 compared 
£969,972 fast year represents a credit¬ 
able recovery. Final Dividend 16% making 
22% (or the year (1971:20%). 

On th^« Home Market we are ahead of 
schedule m the recovery of our Markot 
Share and much credit is due to the efforts 
of the Sales Teams 

Overseas we continue to make substantial 
progress in most Markets. 

Value Added Tax likely to be imposed on 
all transactions in this country from 
1st April, 1973 Most strenuous efforts 
must bo made by the industry to dissuade 
the Chancellor from using this situation to 
impose yet a further burden on this already over-taxed Industry. 
Rather let us hope that in introducing a European style tax, 
which sproads the load of indirect taxation, that he will take a 
first stop towards reducing the tax load on spirits, bringing it 
more into line with European practice. 

The Scotch Whisky Industry depends entirely on agricultural 
products for Its raw materials and the integration of Britain into 
the Common Agricultural Policy ot the E.E.C. brings about many 
changes which will have far-reaching effects on the industry. 
The European countries have also drawn up a draft policy for a 
Common Market in Alcohol. As it has been prepared without 
specific reference to the needs of the Industry it poses many 
problems for our negotiators. 




ESTATES AND CENERAL 
INVESTMENTS UMnQ 

7Sth Anniversary 1896-1971 

DIRECTORS 

SIR LEONARD S. S. DYER, BART,, Chairman 
L. L. DAVIDSON, F.c.A., Managing Director 
G. F. BILLINGE 
S. J. DAVIES 
J. SZEREMETA 

1971 RESULTS 

Group Trading Profit £659,019 

Group Profit after Taxation and Minorities £284,123 

Ordinary Dividend 12% £283,^ 

From the Chaimiaii's sUtemeiit: 

In the year under review almoat ever 3 rthing went right for 
us. Cautiously 1 suggest U would be lifting optimism to the 
edge of lunacy to count on such happy conditions inevitably 
continuing. But there is much solidly in our favour. Against 
a background of snarling industdal unrest, the commodity 
in which we mainly deal, money, neither strikes nor argues: 
and the demand for It continually increases in tdi inflationaiy 
world. Borrowing money is easier than making it. Debt is 
a growth industry. A future historian of our tima may well 
record that never in the history of human at^lvities has 
much been owed by so many to so few. 

Copies of the full Report and Accounts may be obtaineji 
from The Secretary, 61 Grosnenor Street, London WIX OH A. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University oS 
Manchester 

Lecturer and 
Research Assistant in 
Econometrics 

AppUcaMom liiTltad from 
honoun gradUAtn In ECono* 
metrics. Statistics imd 
Boonoinles for the above posts. 
For the Lectureship applicants 
should have teachlnfr and re¬ 
search Interests in at least one 
of the following fields : Beono- 
metrlo Theory. Applied 
Econometflos. Mathematical 
Eoonomlos. AppUoaAlona for the 
Reeesreh Aaslstantshlp will be 
considered from people graduat¬ 
ing this summer. Salary ranges 
p.s. : Lecturer. £l.tl41-fiai082 
(initially) : Research Aselstant. 
£l.a60-£1.330. PurUier particu¬ 
lars and application forms 
(returnable by July Ifith) from 
the Registrar, The University. 
Manchester M13 9PL. Quote 
ref : 11S/72/S. 


North East London 
Polytechnic 

Research Assistant — 

Institutional Planning 

ApplloeSions for this new 
poet are InvKed from graduates 
with a general knovriedge of 
quanUtatlve techniques. 

Dutlee will include the 
formation and oatoienanee of 
s central data file and 
aaalBtanoe In the design and 
construction of an enlarged 
inatltutlonal model. 

Knowledge of one or more 
informaaon systems. Oonmuter 
Programming or educalbnal 
planning win be an advantage. 

Salary : fl320-C14ift p.a. 

PleaK request application form 

of ' 

The Academic Staffing Offi^r, 
Ref ' 8/DJ 103, North Bui 
London Polytechnic, Forest 
Road. London, B.17 4JB. 

Tel . 01-537 2273 tor rstum Iv 
13 July 1073. 


University of 
Birmingham 

FAOULTT OF COMMBROB 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Department of 
Industrial Economics and 
Business Studies 

Applications are Invited from 
luitalily qualified candidates for 
a post of TEMPORARY LEC¬ 
TURER ^ XN URBAN BOON. 
OMIGS for one year from 1st 
OotoMr. ApplloanU should be 
qualified in micro-economic 
analyrie and have an interest 
In the quantitative aspeota of 
Urban Economics. An interest In 
the BconomlCB of Business 
Organisation would be an 
additional advantage. 


Applications (.1 copies) naming 
3 referees by 10th July 1073 
to Assistant Registrar (G). 
University of Birmingham. Box 
363, Birmingham BIS 2TT, 
from whom further partlcularB 
and appHcaitton forms should 
be obtained 

Please quote ref C/080/0 


Kaduna 

Polytechnic 

Nigeria 

(PRINCIPAL &1ALLAM 
MOHAMMED DZKKO) 


The Ksduna Polytechnic is 
an autonomous Institution 
offering courses In Northern 
Nigeria up to Higher Diploma 
level. 


AppUoaiUons are invltet; for 
the following posts : 


SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Candidates should have 
prolesalonaJ qualifications in 
Accountancy A.C.A., I.O.A.. or 
I.CM.A.. and three-five years' 
post qualiflcatlon experience 
including teaching. 


SENIOR LECTURER IN 
PURCRASINO/SUPPLY 


The Hatfield 
Polytechnic 

Lecturer I or II in 
Economics 
(according to 
aualiflcatwns and 
experience) 

ApniiMoQs are invited with a 
to Joining the Departount 

Piincipiee, Buslaen OrgaMM- 

2SSS?- 

i^ouid bo an advantage. 


eealei 

fi,ft(K).£2.53S ’ 
t3.355-g3;S; 


Xiceturer 

Lecturer 


®ia!L«*4ssn, »• 



Candidates should be members 
of the l.P.B. and have at leut 
tlx years' post qualification 
experience including teaching 
preferably In coursei leading to 
Dtploma In Purchasing and 
Supply. 

Appointment on contract for 
3 years with annual home 
leave. Salary tor nationale of 
the United Kingdom normally 
reildent In the British isles 
£3,468-£4,174 married. £3,193- 
13.876 This includes a tax 
free lupplement, paid by R.M O- 
who will also In appropriate 
drcumstances. pay education 
allowances for children. Family 
passages and car allowances. 
Furnished secommodstlon at 
moderate rent. 

A sueceMful Nigerian candi¬ 
date would be appointed on local 
terms. 

Further information and 
application forms from The 
Council I(u Tcohmeal SducaUon 
and Training lor Overseas 
Countries, Orosvenor Gardens 
Rouse, 35/37 Oromnor 
Oorde ni. L ondon 
Quote TBT/KAD/13(E). Cloring 
date for receipt of opplloatlona 
10th July 1973. 


economist- 



A post in ZAMBIA offers these benefits: lovely 
climate ; great sights ; wider professional scope; 
good salaries: guaranteed accommodation ; fares 
paid and generous baggage allowance—and an 
opportunity to help in the building of a rapidly 
developing nation. 

QUALIFICATIONS : A degree in Economics. 
DUTIES: To assist in the formulation of National 
Development Plans ; work will be in the Macro¬ 
economic sphere, particularly financial projects 
and input-output tables. 

If the successful candidate is British, he may be 
eligible for an additional inducement allowance 
payable by the British Government. 


Please apply by sending lull personal and prolassional 
details to Appoirttments Officer (NlP/211), Zambia High 
Commission, 7/11 Cavendish Place, London W1 



Banking for 
Scandinavia 

This appointment operates from the London 
reg:ional office of a major international bank 
with a large existing business in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

A young banker, preferably around 30 , is 
needed to develop and expand the bank's 
operations. A background in Euromarket 
credit is essential, as is fluency in one 
Scandinavian language, A knowledge of 
ship financing would be an advantage. 

The job ofTers unusual independence and 
scope for achievement. It is directly account* 
able for the bank's performance in 
Scandinavia. 

Remuneration is negotiable. 

Write in confidence to: Box No. 2506 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
New England 

ARMIDALE 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


AppUcaUjiift nrr liwlted for the 
lolmliig pouUon 


LECTURER / SENIOR U5C> 
TURBR IN ECONOMIC 

HISTORY AppllOtttlons are 
invited irom oancUcia4«8 wlUi 
good academic quailficaUona 
and teaching Mperknee in any 
area of modern Economic 
Klatory 


SALARIES AND CONDITIONS 


Senior Lecturen* IA9 667-111,130 
per annum (haie plus 0 
increments) 

Leoturar IA6.697-IB.286 per 
annum (base plus 7 incre¬ 
ments) 

For appolnUnents at Lecturer 
level and above provision is 
made lor payment ol tTav*^! 
and removal expenses super¬ 
annuation, assistanre in bu^ng 
nr building a home and study 
leave Study leave grants are 
available and credit may be 
granted for existing study leave 
enUUements 


Further Information may be 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonwtalth Universities 
lAppts) 36 Ooiiou Square 
London WCIH OPF (Tel 01- 
387 8672) 


OloUng date for Lecturer/ 
Senior Lecturer 31 Augu$t 
1972 


University of 
Sussex 

INSTITUTE OF MANPOWER 
STUDIES 

Statistician/Economist 
(full- or part-time) 

Required for ei least nine 
months to assist on a major 
survey ol manpower in the 
Distributive Tradea (poaaibdllty 
(rf extension) 


Duties include some field work 
(interviewing), analysis of siu- 
vey data writing up the reaults 
and liaison with survey staff 
as a member of s survey team 
Good numertoal ability eas^ 
Ual as well as oapi^y to write 
simply and clearly Previoua 
experience deeirable 


Preeent incumbent (married fe¬ 
male graduate) leaving in the 
summer 


Salary In the range of £1600- 
£2500 depending on experience 


BtarUng date as early os 
convenient 


Apply to The Director, 
Institute of Manpower Studies, 
NuiAeltl Building University 
of Sussex, Falmer, Brighton 
Sussex BNl ORF, quoting ref 
761/1 


Economist^ 

Investment Man^Semeirt 

Keyser Ullmann Limited, a fast expanding 
merchant bank requires an economist to join 
their investment management department 
Funds under management exceed £100m 
and the economist will form one of a team of 
three analysts whose prime function is to 
provide macroeconomic advice to fund 
managers 

The successful applicant is likely to be aged 
23-26 with a first degree in economics and 
at least two years further experience, 
preferably including forecasting Familiarity 
with statistical methods is desirable Previous 
experience in the City is not necessary 
The starting salary is negotiable and will 
depend on experience Other benefits can 
include a contributory pension scheme, 
preferential mortgage facilities, BUPA and 
four weeks holiday The Company operates 
a share incentive scheme 

P/ease write stating bnefly how the specified 
requirements are met to the Personnei 
Manager, Keyser Ullmann Limited, 

31 Throgmorton Street, London EC2N 2BS or 
telephone him on 01-606 7070, extension 502, 
for further Information and an application form 

K^ser Ullmann 
Limited 




University of Papua and New Guinea 


AdqUciiUods xre invited tor poete of (■) SENIOR LBOTURBR. o r (b) 
l86otr8Si id (C) BKNHJR WtOR 0/ (d) TUTOR IN DEPARMW 
OF ECONOIfiCS nelde of particular tixtoreit for the Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer appotntinente are Soolallat economloe and eompamttve economic 
lyetcmB InteriuUonal economics entrepreneunhlp and BmaU-Bcale 
bufitnese orgenliatlon in tramlUonaJ aooatiea, trangoort eeonomioi. 
management aocounttng Oandldatef with other madn Interefto will be 
eeiiouBly oonaidered especially those eombining good aeademie records 
with governmental, experience In deveMiW ccuntolee The Department 
has 6 fuli-Ume staff end over 100 fuE-tUne etudento Ai^ntmeot to 
Rodfln or Aaaooiate Profemor may be eonaidered Salary ecalee (a) 
Agio 015-A$11.6J0 pa (b, A|7.2C|0-A$8,7B3 pa (C) Al^362-A|7.030 pa 
(d) A$5.134-A$4.80i pa in addition an allowann of AI3M Ja^m 
payable to married male appointees (A$2143 = £l sterH nft) . Defied 
appuoaiione (2 oopiee) Including age, nationality. marfiM ^ status, 
academic record, experience, present positton, teschlng qualifications, 
publloeitlona, names and addresses of ^3 mfam. a recent imj^ 
pliotogrsph, medical certificate of good health should be sent to The 
Serretary, Undveraity of Papua and new Oulnea, P O Box 1144, Boroko. 
Papua end New Oidiwa ClosiDC date 3 July 1072 Further particulars 
obtolnaible aimllarly 


Universib Sains Malaysia 


Academic Appointments 

AppUoatlcns are invited lor the following peats 

A SCHOOL OF OOMPiRAnVE 80CIAI SCIENCES 

Professor In the field of Economics Mathematical Soonomlcs, 
Monetary Boonomlcs, Urban/Reglonal Economics. Econometrics 


Senior Lecturers in the fields of Social Anthropology, Boonomlcs, 
Poliucal Srlencf, Sociology 

As these posts te senior aesdemde posts, the 'ype of applicants we 
are looking for are those who possess Ph D tugeU^er with several years 
of post doctoral experience in researrh and teaching at Undveraity 
level and suitable pubUcaUons of academic value 

B SCHOOL OP PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES 


Profeaeor/Dlreotor In the fields of Pharmacy Pbarmaeeutioi, 
Pharmaoeutical Chemistry, Pharmacology, Physiology and 
Pharmaceutical Technology 

Thds ds a very senior post and the aopheant must posseu a Ph D 
In any ol the above mentioned fields together with relevant teaching 
experience in an InaUtutdon of ^her Learning and also the ablUty 
to set up an admlnlatretlon of uie facLUitdes pentadnlng to under 
graduate and professional training 

C SCHOOL OP APPLIED fiCIENCBS 

Senior Lecturers in the fields of Applied Sdenoes related to Polymer 
am* Chemdcal Technology and also in the fields of Polymer Scaenoe 
and Technology, Chemical Sc,ence and Technology and Materials 
Science and Technology Applicants must have a doctorate from a 
weU-established university, with several years of experience in research 
and teaching ai university level, together with publioatlons of 
recogndaed academir value 

D CENTRE FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Sendor Lecturers In Educational Philosophy and Educational_ 

These are senior appolnfments requiring people who possess good 

degree in PhlloBopnv or Sociology and a Doctorate In Educi_ 

together with several years of teaching and research expeitenoe 
as well as publioatlons of academic and professional value 

Lecturers in Edueattonsl Quidance and OounselUng, Educational Testing 
and Measurement Applicants should possess good honours degree in 
Arts or Science (PhyOics Maths> auu at least a Mastera degree in 
Educational Ouldanoe and OounselUng or in Edueation (with emphaaia 
on Measurement and resting) Preference will be given to those with 
Ph D in any of the fields or those with experience in teaching and 
research 


FMOLCMBNTB 

TheM are flxM in MsMysian doUara (per mensem) and their approximate 
English Pound equivalent (per msnsom) st oumnt exchange rates are 
shown in brackets 

(a) Salary 
Professor/Dlreotor 

Senior Lecturers 

Lecturen 


An ^polntee may be offered any one of the 
followiM basic salaries per meneem 
81800 (£244), 11870 (£383), 81040 (£283), 82010 
(£372), 13080 (£182), 821B0 (£201). |2aM (£301) 

**^Wn the Umiu, of 81408/1800 
(£100/244) depending on quallficatlong and 
experlenee 

Mlary within the limits of 8040/1608 
(£128/204) dependtng on ““ “ 
expexlenoe 


(b) Varicble Xllmdanee 
38% of basic salary, subject to 


certeln maxima depeodlng on mailitol 


OTHER BENKP1T8 

Provident Fund, medical and houSxig benefits are also payable 
INITIAL APPOINTMENTS 


These are fixed in MtlayalM doUOrs (per menaem) and their approximate 
thereafter, eubjeot to sattefaotory sarvtca, their appointmcM may be 
extended for another three yean Further InformaHcn indudlng advlcf 
regarding the method of appttoation and on further particulari about 
terms and conditions of sarvlee should be obtained from The Reglatrai 
Uidversiti Seins Maliks,. Mlnden, Pulau Plimnt. Imkayala The 
closing date of receipt of application Is Itt August. lOn The UkUvaralty 
the right to make appointments uvlmtion 
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XPPOINTMENTS 


The University 
of Hun 


Department of Economics 
and Commerce 


Appllcftltonn Vfl InvMed for 
the ■ppolniowot of Leotum or 
AMdttani Lecturer In Beono- 
mlce. tenoUe from let October, 
1972. AppMoanti ihould have a 
good hon an degree In Boono- 
mice. Intereete in PubUe 
BooDomiee would be an 
advantage but not eaaenttal. 


Salarv eoale _ __ 

turer-^1641-£1,93B. Iieoturer— 
£2.083-£3,999 plua FAJB.U 


AppUoatlone (Ha oopiee) giv¬ 
ing o^la of age. quaufloaUona 
•ad ezpecleuoe together with 
the ttaaea of three refereea 
Bbould be Bent by 10th July, 
1972, to the Imatrar from 
whom further pMculara may 
be obtained. 


University of 
Bradford 


MANAOraaNT CKNTSK 

Lecturer in 
Marketing Science 

An appointment will be madi*. 
preferably from 1 Ootobei 1972, 
of a murer to epedaHae in 
teaching and reeearchlng the 
anplleauon of Quantitative 
l%chnlquea to Marketing. The 
leaching involvement wlU be at 
undergraduate, Poatgraduate and 
Foot Bxperlenoe levela. Prefer¬ 
ence to oandldatea having a 
good honcurs dwee In a 
subject area with a high 


poatgradi 

quallflcal 


management 
and algnlflcant 

_ experience. Salary 

within aeale £1641 to £3999 
commenaurate with quallflca- 
Lions and^ ^ci^w lence. Super- 


Appllcatton forms fretumable 
by 17 July 1972) and further 
portlculara from the Reglabrar, 
(Pod BtA/L/24/M), Uatveralty 
ul Bradford. Yorbhlre. BD7 
IDP. 


University of 
Glasgow 

Lectureship (Temporarv) 
in Politics 


Applloationa are invtled for a 
Temporary Leoturei^lp In the 
Department of PoUtlca. wi^ 
speSAl reference to Prance 
and/or PubUc Admlnlatratlon. 
The initial aelary placement 
will be within the range, £1641 
to £2670 per annum of the 
Leoturera* aoale of £1641 to 
23862 per annum. Placememt 
will be according to qualUca- 
Uona and expoiienoe. 

The poat la tenable from let 
January, 1973 or aueh other 
date aa may be arranged, and 
wlU be for two yoara. 


AppUoaUona (eight canlea) 
Should be lodged later Ubn 

3184 July. 1972, with the 
'inderaigned from whom farther 
partlcuhtfa be obtained. 


^ ROBT. T, KUTCRBSON, 
a^retary of the Uni^g^^ 


__ Anelyata Ltd. 

Invite applloationa lor Bcono- 
mlat/Oeogrtaher, experienced 
or Intcreated in model building 
and retail problems. Location 
Croydon. Salary negotiable. 
WrUe : R. W. lively, 49 Lower 
AddlBCombe Road, Croydon. 

Or telephone : 01-681 2246. 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Research Fellow or 
Research Assistant in 
Political Economy 


AppUcatlona are Invited lor 
above post to work on a study 
of the geographical dietrlbution 
of defence expenditure in the 
UK and its regional impact 
which la being undertaken in 
the Department of Political 
Economy. The project la 
Ananced by the Bodal Science 
Keeearch Council (SSRC). 
Appointment la for two years 
from 1 October, 1972. Candl- 
flates ahould have a good 
honours degree in Boonomlca, 
and preferably have epeelallaed 
In regional economics. For a 
Research Fellowship a higher 
degree or relevant teaching/ 
research experience la required. 


Salary : Research Fellow wltliln 
range £1641-£2082 ; Reseereh 
Assistant £1^00 with super¬ 
annuation (F.8.B.U.). 


Further particulars from The 
Secretary. The Univeralty. 
Aberdeen, with whom applloa¬ 
tiona (2 copies) giving the 
names of two referees ahould be 
lodged by 7 July. 1972. 


London School of 
Economics 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Applloationa are invited for 
appointment from aa early a 
date aa possible to a Research 
Offloerahlp In the Centre for 
Urb*n Economics at the 
London School of Economics in 
connection with a project on 
the economics ol physical 

K 'annlng with special reference 
the evaluation of urban 
renewed. Candldatei ahould be 
trained econcmlsta and able to 
handle data : preference will be 
given to those experienced In 
rraearch. The eppmntment will 
be for 18 months and will be at 
a starting salary of £1,641 a 
year rlaing after one year’s 
aervlce to £1,708 a year, with 
the addition of London 
Allowance at the rate of £162 
a year and aupersuinuation 
beneata. 

Applloationa ahould . be 
reeved not later than 18 July 
172 by the Administrative 
Officer (Room H.eiO), London 
School ol Economlea and 
Pohttcal Science. (TB/l) 
Houghton Street, London WC2A 
2AE, from whom application 
forma ahould be obtained. 


For further 

appointments see pages 
5,7,110 to 116 


University of 
Newcastle 

NEW SOUTH WALB8 

Lecturea/iipg in Economics 

Applications are invited for 
two posltlona of lecturer in the 
Department of Economics. 

The University would particu¬ 
larly welcome applications from 
peraona who have special 
intercau and university teaching 
experience in one of the 
following fteMa : 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 
MACROECONOMICS 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

It le expected that one of the 
two appointments will be made 
in the held of Economic 
History. 

Salary range for the position Is 
$A6,697-6A9.286 and oommenc- 
ing salary will depend on the 
quallfleatlona and experience of 
the successful applicant. 

Further inlorsnation regarding 
the position may be obtained 
from Profeaoor B. L. Johns, 
Head of the Department, in the 
University. The conditions of 
appointment Including super¬ 
annuation, study leave, housing 
scheme, method of appllcatton 
and other partleulars. may be 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Unlveraitlee 
(Appta), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OFF (Tel : 01- 
387 6672). 

Applloationa close 29 July 1972. 


University of 
Audcland 

NBW ZEALAND 

Chair in Business Studies 

Applications are invited for the 
above-mentioned newly-estab- 
Ushed Chair, carrying with it 
the Headship of the Depart¬ 
ment. Buslneu Studies is a 
new Department being created 
to broaden the range of teach¬ 
ing within the Commerce 
Faculty. It has the support of 
the Auckland business oom- 
mutUty which has already 
contributed towards the coat of 
establishing the Chair. The 
University Council has made 
provision for additional stag 
tor the Department. 

Salary : Profeaaorlal aalarlea 
are at present establiahed with¬ 
in the range $NZll.69B. 
614,947, having regard to the 
quallfleatlons of the candidates 
concerned. Tn the ease of new 
membera of staff coming from 
overaeaa. the current practice la 
to pay aalarlea from an 
approved departure date. 

Superannuation la available on 
an FSSU basis and an allow- 
anee la made for travel and 
removal expenaes 

Further details, oonditiona of 
appointment and application 
procedure available from the 
Aasodation of Commonwealth 
Unlveiiltiea (AppU), 36. 
Gordon Sopare, London WClH 
OFF (Tel : 01-367 6572). 

AppUoations doae on 26 Jalg 
1971 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 


Yoong ennrgetie AmericaA seek¬ 
ing a responsible poeltlon m 
multinational marketing man- 
agemenit. B.S., coupled with a 
M.l.M. from Thunderblrd Grad¬ 
uate School of International 
Management. Will relocate. 
Available in August. 

PlesMe reply to : 

Eeoiwmlst. Box 6000. 


Parisienne lady 

aged 26. MA (French and 
English). PhD (Lanauagea), 
Diploma of Inatitut dea Sciences 
Politiquss de Paris, 2 years 
experience at high level with 
internatiional computer f^rm aa 
publicity writer, date processing 
and sales engineer, seeks 
challenging European onentetsd 
iob baaed in London. Fluent 
English, French and Italian. 

Write P.O. Box 2504 


EDUCATION 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Successful Poatal Tuition lor 
GCE O and A levels <aU boards). 
Xondon university Degrees, Teachen 
and Professional exams. Business 
Studies Gateway Courses for the 
Open University. Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors. Pees by lustalmenta 
Wolaey Hall U Accredited by the 
CACO. free prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan, MBE, MA, 
Principal. Department CAl. 

Wolsey Hall 

Oxford. OM «PB. _ 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees ol the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared roursea for the Federation 
of Stock uchangea. for Accountancy 
Company Secretaryship, Law, CoatlM 
Banking. Insurance Marketing. 

Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses in Buslneas Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice 
stating aubjects in which Interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 062). St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. SC4 Tel. 01-248 6874. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correapondeuee 
Colleges 


PERSDNAL 


QUALITY 


modern shoes for men at Foeter'a. 
83 Jermyn Street, SWl. 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Linaiga C0.60 par line 
Display £10.00 per s.c.i. 

MeaegeffiMt Appeletaieati Paga 

(salary ovar £7.000 p.a.) 
special position—i page 
minimum £480 per page and 
pro-rata 

Prepeity Page Bpecial position 
—^ page minimum £440 per page 
and pro-rata. 

Box number provided free of 
charge. 

Latest date for acceptance of copy, 
noon Wedneaday. 

TalaphaM JEJ JehaieaOI-ttO 51S6 
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One Apple a Day. 

Good fruit is a result of good soil and excellent care. 
Business, too, needs care and solid foundations. 

Daiwa Bank has the superior services. 

Cultivate your apples, and let us assist with your business. 

THE FULL SERVICE BANK 

DAIWA BANK 

Branches Nationwide Correspondents Worldwide 
Head Office; Osaka. Japan 
London, New York. Los Angeles, Frankfurt 
Joint Venture Bank; P.T. Bank Perdania Djakarta 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

The accounts for the financial year 1971, duly approved by the Bank Control Commission during 
its session of 14th June. 1972, show, after deduction of overhead expenses, depreciation, provisions 


for contingencies and other charges, net earnings of. F 110.548.043,90 

to which is added the previous year’s balance brought forward of . F 4.399.298,94 

producing a net profit of . F 114.947.342,84 


The allocation made to the founder’s shares of the former B.N.C.I. and C.N.E.P. is fixed at 1.125 
and 2 F respectively, these amounts being the same as those of last year. 

The payment will be made, less the withholding tax. on 1st July next for net sums amounting 
respectively to F 0,99 and F 1,76. 


PROFIT AM> LOSS ACCOUNT 


debit credit 

Overhead expenses . 2.176.227.189 Net bank earnings . 2.664.501.159 

—Pereonnd expenses . 1.494.089.222 Income from investment portfolio . 20.170.592 

-Taxation (Company tax Property and sundry revenues . 2.117.864 

excluded) . 135.134.771 

-Other overhead expenses 547.003.196 

Special tax on financial transactioins . 70.170.663 

Depredation and sundries . 89.049,610 

Company tax . 240.794,109 

**roflt for the year . 110.548.044 


2.688.789.615 


2.686.789.615 
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GERVAIS 
DANONE ISSUE 


The GERVAIS DANOWE Company, one ot the most 
important firms in the French food industry, has just 
issued debentures on the international market, convert’ 
ibie into company shares at any time from September 
15rh 1972, onwards The issue for 100 million francs 
was launched at par with an interest rate o<f 5% and 
may be converted into shares on the basis of 12 5 
shares to a debenture of 5,000 F face value 

This issue reflects the desire of the GERVAIS DANONE 
Company to ensure a widespread distribution of its 
shares outside France in the future Coming at a time 
when foreign investors are greatly interested in the 
PARIS Stock Exchange, this issue proved very popular 
and subscription demands far surpassed the amount of 
the issue 

It IS the first convertible issue in French francs on the 
international market following two previous issues of 
debentures convertible into shares of French companies 
floated in dollars 

This issue was managed by an international banking 
group consisting of the BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 
BARING BROTHERS & CO Ltd ALGEMENE BANK 
NEDERLAND N V BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S A 
SMITH BARNEY & CO Incorporated SWVSS BANK 
CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) Ltd, and WHITE, WELD 
& CO Ltd 


Babygrow Ltd., Butler Buildings (UK) Ltd., 
Carron Hydraulics, 

GEC-AEI Telecommunications Ltd., 
Nelbarden (Scotland) Ltd., Rank Strand Electric Ltd. 

THEY’RE AU 


Sil 




THEY ALL CHOSE 
CAL 




We think not The firms have proved It 
Write to me now or return the coupor 
and I If send you all the facts about 
profitable expansion in this area 
Contact 

Charles D Chapman, Town Clerk, Town 
House, Kirkcaldy Telephone 4141 

Here’S where thefutim Is 

KIRMCALDV. 

Please send me the facts about expansion in Kirkcaldy 


sition in Company 



SUGAR 

O Jm. 1171 - Sell on near term advance 
Weakness will follow 

AUunMmtt 1971 - ifMd downward 
V trend Buying opportunity around mid- 
yeer. 

© July 1971 - Expect selling on approach 
to4.Sp 

O Aiig.4apt 1971 - Only modarate 
further weahneaa Add to purchases on 
woiknoss Long term trend up. Main¬ 
tain long positions 

© 9et4lov. 1971 - Long term trand up 
Maintain long poaltipn. 

® lan. 1972 ~ Now Highs axpectad first 
quarter 1972 followed by downward 
trand In tacond quarter (thla advice 
was first given In Aug 1971) 

O F9b. 1972 - Significant price dtpret 
Sion In March 

For over a quarter of a centuiy. 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price tread 
It IS indicative of the commodity 
work perfonned by us for many 
large corporations m industrial and 
agricultural commoditleB 
Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

SttbsMlary of ladvstrlil Cs iam e d lty Csip 
in East 42iid St, Nsw York, N Y 19017 
CtUs ECOMOOIJUi TsIsHmm »l4f? Ittl 
39tfc Y9ar W9rld WMb Swtrtet 


(iftai read ng tho CF A Hftp jrt) 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in Switzsriand 

The well Obtablished economy of Switzerland and its ancient and well 
defined body of laws dues nol offbi lomantic oi exotic attiaitions Its 
tax level can however be considered moderate by modern standards 
and IS debigned to provide a solid structure giving legitimate financial 
incentive to qrowtii — personal and corporate income and capital 
Low taxes are only one of the incentives offered by Switrorlando 
stable economy • Its stable political and economic climate and itb 
conservative business tradition make t a reliable home for the preser 
vation of capital and for the employment of capital in the industrial 
endeavors of other countries ann in real estate bond equity and 
precious metal markets and the like • Your interests may best be 
served by incorporating m Switzerland tor the custody or exploitation 
of any type of asset fortune or form of endeavor for the purpose ot 
expanding into the Common Market o for the general conduct ot 
multi national trade • Many thousands who have discovered this have 
already established their enterpi ises in what has become the favor te 
canton of lug — only 18 miles fiom the city of Zurich — where the 
Corporate F Iduciary AG Is in the business of serving you on a personal 
or corporate basis in the pursuit of obiects meniionsd above Mail 
coupon for our Report «Switzerland as your corporate base- without 
any obligations 


Chamersiras^e 1 c 


CORPORATE MOUCIARY AQ 
AJOOlug 3wiuerland Tal 042 217034 


(IN BLOCK ICTTCRS) 



RegistMWg as a Newgpaper Authortsed as Beeobd Class Mail Post omes Dspt. Ottawa Composed by David BroMtAorff Ltd, Waltbaniatow, London 
and printed in *»iigT^ by ZXaaslis Offset Ltd, Bloagh Cover sad oolnttr ntnuna utlmgraplMd by Taylnwe Ltd , IldidnBlinad FubllAhod by Tbn 
Mfwwpdpar Ltd. 25 8t JiXBss's Btxsst. L o ndo n swiA IHO TMspMm# m-990 «UH1. PontoBs on tbU tiiBn ; DX Bkp ; mmmm§ 4^ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Ordinary 

stocks 


Chsnga Yield 
on June 


Low 


1972 

week 

28 

268 

Banks, other financial 
Algomene Bank FI 355 

4 

4<8 

s;-8 

Amsterdam*Rot 

FI 75 8 

% 

4 5 

257 

Auit & NZ Bank 

350p 

^s 

2 9 

37*4 

Bank of America 

144 

-- 

2 5 

370 

B of Ireland 

44Sp 

1 IS 

3 5 

8B6 

6 of Montreal 

9l5p 

PW% 

78 

3 5 

H4 

B Nac de Mexico 

1-3% 

6 3 

298 

B of NS Wales 

450p 

- 15 

2 I 

52S 

B of Scotland 

6B5p 

-|25 

2 9 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

FrB25lO 

90 

S 0 

220 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 223% 

37% 

5 0 

54'4 

Bankers Trust 

S54% 

% 

S 2 

298 

Barclays 

446p 

2 

2 2 

11’*1* 

Can Imp Com 

£11 

'»» 

2 3 

78 

Charterhouse Group 99%p 

1 2 

4-2 

52 

Chase Manhattan 

•54 

2% 

3 7 

-19% 

Chemical Bank NY 

•49% 

-% 

5 7 

226% 

Commerzbank 

DM 226% 

6% 

3 8 

148% 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 167 

5 

4 8 

370 

Credit Ponder 

Fr 430 

7 

5-2 

1695 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S .3950 

485 

2 0 

.110 9 

Deutsche B.'tnk 

DM312 

-22% 

2 9 

2S5 

Dresdner Bank 

DM256 9 

-8 1 

3 5 

-13% 

First Nat City 

•60% 

-% 

2 2 

355 

Fcj|. 

Y590 

IS 

1 0 

335 

Hambrus 

435p* 

1 5 

2 0 

142 

Mill, Samuel 

I66p 
• i% 

£20% 

9 

2 5 

1% 

•3% 

lOS Mgni 

Hongkong & Sh 

-H% 

1-6 

130 

Kleinwort Benson 

I6ep 

H-4 

2-2 

5830 

Krediutbank 

Fr B 6870 

140 

2 9 

330 

Kundenkt-edK 

DM 367 

12 

2 7 

;e40 

L.imbcrt L'Ind 

Fr B 2235 

15 

3 5 

320 

LBI 

4l2p 

t-27 

2 4 

601 

Lloyds 

762p 

iiav* 

1 7 

2 3 

30 

Manuf % Hanover T»i 

+% 

4 9 

62670 

Mediobanca 

182010 

t 1010 

1-4 

206 

Mercantile Credit 

2l0p 

1-3 

3 6 

176 

Mercury Secs 

206p 

2 

1 5 

34« 

Midland 

462p 

f4 

2 5 

202 

Mitsui 

Y387 

3 

1 3 

205 

Montagu 1 rust 

275o 

1 5 

1 2 

21% 

Morgan J P 

•93% 

% 

3 0 

89 

Nat & Griiidlayi 

I32p 

1 12 

3 1 

2 80 

Nat Australasia 

•A3-68 

0 SI 

2 4 

:76 

Nat Com Grp 

:i4p 


2 4 

300% 

Nat West 

445p 

i 19 

2 0 

120 

Norsk CredKbk 

%«53 

F5 

6 8 

13% 

Royal Canada 

£14». 


2 5 

608 

Schrodert 

775p 

-1 15 

13 

324 

Slater Walker Sea 

344p 

3 

3 2 

7910 

Soc Gen de Ban<|ue 

Fr B3000 

f30 

4-9 

2640 

Soc Gen de Belglqui 

f FrB27IO 

155 

5 2 

328 

Standard A Chart 

5IOp* 

125 

2-8 

280 

Suez 

Fr 358 

F9 6 

5 2 

362 

Sumitomo 

3 608 

22 

1-0 

3710 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3750 

25 

2 1 

3885 

Union Bank Switz 

FrS4440 

- 410 

2 3 

HJ5 

Union Discount 

435p 

20 

5 5 

214 

United Oom Tst 

222p 

1 8 

2-8 

58 

Inauruice 

Aetna Life A Cas 

ISB*. 

1 

2 7 

388 

Allianz Versich 

DM478 

37 

1-2 

223 

Comm Union 

232p 

6 

3-6 

496 

Eagle Scar 

512p 

6 

2-8 

i64 

Gen Accident 

I99p 

14 

3 3 

48350 

Gonerili 

L 59190 

1 3190 

0 8 

242 

Gdn Royal Exch 

262p 

- 8 

3 4 


Legal & General 

Nat Nedrlsndn 

Pearl 

Phoenix 

Prudential 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Talaho Mar R F 
Toklo Marine 
Zurich Ins 


i87p 

408p 

Y523 
Fr SddOO 


Prices. 

High 

1977 

Low 

Ordinary 

ctocks 

Price. 

June 28, 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

June 

28 

118 

89 

Breweries, etc. 

Allied Breweries 

lOlp 

-9% 

3 3 

69 

55 

Anheuser-Busch 

• 63% 

% 

0-9 

194 

148 

Bass, Charrlngton 

“'P 

■ IS 

3 0 

163% 

132 8 

Bols NV 

FI I58‘i 

5 

2 3 

167 

106 

Courage 

Mlpll 

- II 

3 0 

210 

153 

Distillers 

202p 

+7 

3 I 

41% 

33% 

Distill Seagrams 

•39% 

- 1% 

1 8 

470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM435 


2 3 

244 

184 

Guinness 

I87p 

-39 

3 9 

343% 

238% 

Helneken 

FI 295 

14 

1-2 

314 

234 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 306 

8 

2-5 

18% 

15% 

Nat Distillers 

•IT's 

1 1% 

5-0 

114 

88% 

Scottish A Newc 

97p 

6 

2 9 

97 

70 

Sih African Br 

90p 

t7 

3 7 

272% 

163 

Warney. Mann 

234p* 

22 

3-9 

114% 

84% 

Whitbread 'A' 

97p 

-6 

3 2 

346% 

279 

Building. Building materiels 
Assoc Portland 282p<| 

- 17 

3 3 

246 

178 

BPB Industries 

205p 


3-2 

20'. 

12% 

Boise Cascade 

• 12% 


2 0 

364 

252 

Bovis Ltd 

3l6p 

4 

1 9 

265 

195 

Cimenu Lafarge 

Fr 261 


5-4 

2760 

2100 

Cimentorles Briq 

Fi B2500 

F40 

5 2 

432 

233 

Costal n 

422p 

t 2 

2-7 

143 

105 

Eng China Clays 

I33p 

j 14% 

2 0 

24900 

19050 

lukementi 

L 24900 

\ 920 

2-0 

230 

179 

Laing ‘A’ 

20ep 

5 

14 

121% 

76% 

London Brick 

9lp 

7 

2 7 

232 

158 

Marley 

I79p* 

12 

4 2 

375 

303 

Plikington Bros 

340p 

f2 

3 1 

170 

124 

Redland 

I29p 

15 

2 3 

182 

136 

Rugby Portland 
Stectley 

I40p 

3 

2-7 

174 

142 

I42p 

3 

3 / 

310 

250 

Tarmac 

266p 

5 

3 4 

360 

285 

Taylor Woodrow 

285p 

16 

2-0 

275 

212 

Wimpey 

240p 

17 

1-0 

173 

43 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 

ATV A* I62p f 2 

4 7 

57% 

45% 

CBS 

•52% 

1% 

2 7 

280 

202% 

Granada ’A’ 

246p 

24 

2 6 

275 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 

232p 

8 

1 5 

55% 

43% 

Holiday Inns 

•52% 

% 

0 5 

714 

600 

Lyons 'A* 

678p 

-F23 

2 4 

243 

167 

Trust Houses-Foitc 

228p 


4 4 

77 1 

62 8 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

FI 72 

fO 1 

5 0 

615 

575 

ANIC 

L 607 

i-7 


40% 

33% 

Amer Cyanimid 

•34% 

2% 

3 6 

183-3 

137 

BASF 

DM 161 

8 8 

4 7 

152 

129-2 

Bayer 

DM 136-9 

2 1 

4 7 

2990 

2240 

OBA-GEIGY 

Fr S 2240 

510 

1 0 

93% 

78 

Dow 

190% 

3 

2 0 

175% 

144% 

Dupont 

•167 

1% 

3 0 

410 

327 

Fisons 

374p 

a 

3 1 

30>« 

25% 

W R Grace 

123% 

% 

5 9 

176-9 

146 

Hoechit 

DM ISI 

2 

5 0 

305 

238 

ICI 

262p 

1 

S3 

101 

80 

Laporte 

X 

-5 

2 5 

56% 

46 

Monsanto 

3 

3 6 

751 

480% 

Moncecatinl-Edlson 

L526 

2 


1030 

875 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 1010 

4 10 

r 1 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 171-1 

-4 9 

7 0 

2780 

2370 

Solvay A* 

Fr B 2675 

105 

5 8 

195 

136 

Sc Gebain 

Fr 187-7 

-7 3 

4-9 

230 

198 

Takeda Chemical 

Y209 

-2 

4-1 

50»* 

41% 

Union Carbide 

•47% 

-2% 

4 2 

4645 

3875 

Coal Ai steal 

Arbed 

Ft B 4315 

\1S 

5-8 

34% 

27»a 

Bethlehem 

•27% 

-2% 

4 3 

14-05 

11-65 

Broken Hill Pey 

•A 12-65 

--1-40 

... 

179-1 

116 6 

Denain Longwy 

Fr I6S 

-5 

8 2 

321 

260% 

Flnslder 

L29e 

+ 13 

12-6 

I4B 

131 

Fried Krupp 

DM ISI i 

-13-8 

... 

It! 

148 

Grangas A B 

Kr 148 

*-♦ 

8-0 
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'i Excapitalitatlon. ^ Ex rights, t En *11 






f4igh 


.w tf < iVW » 


Prke, Ctwng* YI«M 

Juno 28. on Juno 

19“^ w««k 28 


soo 

412 

Tube Investments 

4l6p 

,* 4 

4-6 


22*4 

US Industries 

$22% 

1 

2-7 

121 

82 

Vickers 

90p 

7 

4 4 

142 

93 

Weir Group 

I38p 

1 

4-3 

123 

103’t 

Thos W Ward 

IlOp 

1-1 

4-0 


8B*t 

69*. 

Food, pharmaceuticals 

Assoc British Foods 74*.p 

!' *» 

2-7 

83 

68 

Assoc Fisheries 



5 3 

126 

94 

Avon Products 

$116*. 


1 -1 

340 

281 

Beecham Group 

327p 

1-9 

19 

213 7 

139 1 

Beghin 

Fr203-9 

-2 9 

5-1 

108 

73 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

84*tp 

5 

3-2 

132 

6/*i 

Csdbury Schweppes 

I07*>p 

2*1 

3-7 

333 

187 

Cavenham 

290p 

$72*.' 

■\ 12 

I 3 

75*. 

57*. 

Colgate-Palmolive 

1% 

2 0 

S-86 

4 80 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A5 28 

0-58 

2 5 

162 

115% 

Fitch Lovell 

I22p 

13 

36*4 

24% 

General Foods 

$24% 

2*4 

5 7 

51% 

38% 

General Mills 

$50*. 

1 1% 

1 9 

528 

437 

Glaxo 

478p 

r4 

2 1 

47*. 

40*4 

Heinz 

$42% 

1% 

2-4 

220000 

176500 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 190.000 

1 29.000 

0 5 

47% 

41 

Kraftco 

$41 

1*4 

95 

4 1 

2285 

1605 

L'Oreal 

Fr 2105 

1 1 

3095 

4150 

2595 

3000 

Motta 

Nestl« 

L 2700 

Fr S 3340 

1 100 

- 520 

2 1 

47% 

36% 

Pflier 

$41*. 

*. 

I 4 

100 

76% 

Procter Gamble 

$94% 

1% 

I -6 

251 

ISS 

Ranks-Hovls 

I63p 

19 

4 9 

373 

270 

Reckitt A Colman 

342p 

1 II 

2 8 

3950 

3425 

Sandor 

Fr 5 3^25 

355 

1 9 

91 

60*. 

Splllers 

77*.p 

$31% 

•f 

4 3 

38*4 

30*. 

bwlft 

% 

2 2 

209 

171 

Tate A Lvie 

l/3p 

1 % 

2*. 

5 8 

185 

133*. 

UnIgate 

i62p 

2 6 

406 

316 

Unilever 

3Wp 

! 1 

7 4 

3 1 

143 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 130 8 

4 8 

124 

ai 

United Biscuits 

I05p 

5 

2 5 


56 

26*1 

61 

36 

t(H 

456 

t99 

2440 

27 

76S 

32 

84*11 

33*< 
379 
225 
IS*. 
438*1 
IS*. 
45*. 
1568 
500 
36*. 
412 
1870 
231 
235 
650 
42% 
163 8 
273 
73*1 
120 


243 

132 

427 

1750 

183 

382 

2065 

270 

147*. 


36% 

19 

46*4 

28 

79! 

323 

132 

2068 

21 % 

64*. 

22 % 

74% 

28 

254 

155 

10 

369 

11% 

34*4 

1229 

246 

30*4 

242 

1540 

170 

186 

40S 

28*. 

133*4 

226 

57 

92 


ISO 

93*4 

358 

1565 

ISO 

333 

1439 

228 

86 *. 


Motor., aerospace 

BLMC 

Boelnj: 

Caterpillar Tract 

Chrjrsier 

Citroen 

Dalmler-Benr 

Dunlop 

Fiat 

firestone Tire 
Ford 

General Dynamics 

General Motors 

Goodyear 

Honda 

Komatsu 

Lockheed 

Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Michcliii ’B' 

Nissan Motor 
N Am Rockwell 
Peugeot 
Pirelli-Spa 
Smiths Indust 
Steyi -Daimicr-Puch 
Toyota Motor 
United Aircraft 
Volkswagen 
Volvo 
Westland 
Wllmot'Brecdcn 


40'4P 

520% 

S6I 

$30% 

Fr 94 8 
DM425 
'35p 
L 2532 
$21% 
$64*. 
527*. 

575 

527*. 

Y37I 

Y 216 
510*4 

369p 
5C 14% 
536% 

Fr 1470 

Y 430 
$31 

Fr 392 9 

L 1690 

I7lp 

%23l 

Y560 

$35*. 

DM 135 
Kr 233 

62p 

lOSp 


r-3 

1*4 

- I 7 
24*t 
3 

^52 


I 16 

4 


21 

10 

I*. 

) 1-9 
■ 25 
5 
f3 
30 
2 *. 
6*1 
i 5 


Office equipment, photographic 


£1112*1 825 

153% 120% 


Canon 
tastman Kodak 
Fu|i Photo 
Gevaen Agfa 
Ci'Steiner 'A 
Nippon Optical 
Olivetti 
Ozalid 
Polaroid 
Rani -A' 

Xerox 


Y202 14 


5132 
Y366 

Fr B 1580 

I70p 

Y333 

L 1915 

263p 

$127% 

I025p 

5148*1 


I 2*4 

24 
-20 

17 

25 
- 32 

7 

3*4 
i 30 
3% 


127*, 

•97 

124 

34*1 

179 

28 

20 *. 

315 

244 

332 

157 


99 

151 

no 

27*4 

149 

23*. 

16% 

207 

174 

274 

70 



Paper, publishing 

Borreg.vird 
Bowater Paper 
BunzI Pulp 
Crown Zellcrbach 
DRG 

MacMi'ian Blot del 
McG aw Mill 
News Internatton.'il 
Pearson Longman 
Reed Int 
Thomson Org 


Property 

Capital & Counties 
Hammcriotis ’A' 
Land Secur:'ii". 
LM5 
MEPC 
St Martins 
SG Immoblllare 
Star (Gt Bntam) 
Stock Conversion 
Trafalgar Houie 


I07p 

550- 

ie9p 

I24p 

232p 

I98p 

L3R4 

30Sp 

665p 

I85p 


5 0 

1 9 

2 3 

1 9 

2 0 

6 0 
5 2 

3 7 
4-0 

4 5 
3 0 

2 4 

3 9 

2 7 

I I 

1 4 
1-9 
4-5 

2 7 
7 2 

3 6 

4 3 
I 4 

5 I 

3 4 
I 7 

4 8 
3 1 


3-7 

1 0 

2 0 
3-7 
I 8 
7 3 
3 7 
2-5 
0 3 
I 3 
0-5 


1972 

Low 


Krl2^ 

T. 


263 

202 3 
122 

225% 

167 

100*. 

I83p 

I04p 

$29 

10 

1 

2 7 

4 3 

4 1 

413 

337 

I52p 

8 

4 7 

1475 

1009 

$C 24*4 

*. 


203 

142 

$16% 


3 6 

230 

171 

280p 

7 

3 4 

75*. 

62*. 

208p 

- 4 

7 6 

132 

Mi 

3l4p 

4 

3-0 

77 

51*. 

I37p 

5 

5 1 

251 

161% 



244 

188 


:i 

7 

3 

2 

; 31% 
-4 
10 
7 


2 4 

1 I 

2 6 
\B 
2-3 
:-5 
26 
30 
1-0 
2-2 


49*. 

298 

I6>. 

382 

23*4 

2200 

131% 

79 

173 

17% 

276 

740 

58*4 

54 


293 
350 
305 
350 
187 
390 
343 
22 
340 
308 
2100 
123 
459 
342 
622 
278*. 
31% 
308 
500 
2 75 
146 
172 
80% 
191-8 
384 
242 
117% 
553 
87 
177 
47*4 

40 

186 

80 

164 

116% 

63*. 

1813 

31% 

101 

136 

7! 


348 

219 

123 

76% 


47*. 

960 

910 

27*. 

2875 

2415 

925 

191 

925 

106 


279 

60*1 

180 

98*. 

180 

192 

189 

167 

71 


30 

^d*4 

100*. 

482 

1062*1 

64*4 

SRO 

423 

14*4 

26*. 

78% 


36*. 

229 

14% 

315 

IB 

1580 

no 

63 7 
136 
13% 
166 
575 
39*. 
38 

216 
260 
225 
234 
119-8 
341 
255 
16 
259 
223 
1460 
82-3 
330 
243 
484 
227 
23*. 
272 
410 
I 70 
107 
114 
67*. 
130 7 
281 
162 
97% 
428*1 
73 

138*. 

34*. 

30*4 

132 

68 

129*. 

80 

48*1 

•150 

23 

71 

95 

43 


286 

172 

94*. 

58*4 


41*4 

790 

780 

24% 

2600 

1995 

700 

162-1 

795 

89 


227 

49 

137 

83 

ISI 

157 

148 

133 

58 


21*4 

28 

67*4 

388 

795 

52% 

404 

345 

9*4 

16% 

6P. 


. r 

Offdfaary 

stacks 

Price, 
June 28 
I9n 

Chenge 

on^^^ 

YMM 

June 

28 

Transportation 
American Airlines 

$36*. 

4 

3-3 

Brit A Comm 

2S3p 

- 10 

Canidian Pscifle 

$CI6 

--% 

4-4 

Furness Withy 

339p 

-1-5 

Greyhound 

Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

$18 

Y 1980 

— *. 

20 

5-6 

2-0 

FI 107 

3-6 

3-5 

Lufthansa 

DM 71 

--3% 

Ocean Steam Ship 

iSOp 

- 1 

5-0 

Pan American 

$16*1 

-*4 

5-0 

P A 0 Defd 

241 p 

1 

1 3 

Swissair (Bearer) 

FrS 723 

4-1 

TWA 

$53*. 

1 



UAL 

Storai 
Boots 
Brit Home 
Burton Group 
Debenhams 
Galerles Lafayette 
Galerlas Precdos 
Grattan Ware 
Great Atlantic 
GUS *A’ 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
KBB 
Karsiadt 
Kaufhof 
La RedoiJte 
La Rinascente 
Marcor 

Murks A Spencer 
MItsukoshI 
Myer Emporium 
Neckermann 
Nouvelles Gals 
JC Penney 
PrIntemM 
Provld Clothing 
Sears 'A‘ 

Sears Roebuck 
WH Smith ’A' 
Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 

Textiles 

Burlington 


138 


2S2p 
332p 
240p 
295p 
Fr 169 

W 

$16% 

302p 

289p* 

Fr B I860 
FI 116-1 
DM 447 
DM 326 
Fr 569 
L 278*. 
$23*. 
274p 
Y 485 
5A2-40 
DM 139 
Fr 154 7 
$76*. 

Fr 185 

3l3p1i 

I98p 

SM2*. 

5l5p 

75p* 

I53*tp 

536% 


534% 


Carpets International IS9p 


Coau Patons 
Courtaulds 
DollfuS'Mieg 
English Calico 
Snia Viscosa 
Stevens. JP 
TelJIn 
Toray Ind 
Woolcombcrs 

Tobacco 

Brit Amer Tobacco 
Gallaher 

Imperial Tobacco 
RJ Reynolds 

Utilltiai 
AT AT 
Chuhu 
Chugoku 
Cons Edison 
EBES 


73'.p 
IS6p 
Fr 102-1 
53*rp 
L 1205 
127*. 

Y 101 

Y 128 

60p 


321 p 
I86p 
I09p 
172 


S 
13 
-8 
t 8 
12 

- 9 
4 2 
30 

4 

5 
3 

10 

{ 10 *. 
1% 
-I 
5 

0 35 
I 2 

-7 C 
- 2 % 
-4 I 
-26 
7 
3 
7 

3*. 

5 

f-*. 


1-3% 

-1-3 

-6-9 

I 35 

i-7 

- 8 


-5 

6 

1 I 

2*4 


I 

-i-20 

1-9 


Kansal Electric 
RWE 

Tokyo Elearic 
Tokyo Gas 


541% 

Y 960 

Y 910 
$25 

Fr B 2700 - 10 
FrB2200 - Mo 

Y 92S <25 

DM 163 4*. 

Y 925 I 20 

106 


Alliance Tniat 
Atlas Elearic 
BET Deferred 
British Assets 
Cable Trust 
Foreign A Col 
Globe Investment 
Industrial A Gen 
Mercantile Inv 
Robeco 
Rolinco 

Witan Investment 


230p 

SOpIl 

I5lp 

86'q> 

ISIp 

I65p 

ISIp 

I40p 

5B*ip 

FI 254*. 

FI 194*. 

I07p 


I I 

4 


Multi-product, miacalli 


Air Liquide 
BSN 
Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
Dalgety 
De La Rue 
Engelhard Minerals 
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Maybe you have to visit 5 to 9 cities 
per year. Maybe around the world. 
Lufthansa offers 109 cities in 
67 countries. And in Europe 3 to 10 
daily connections between Germany 
and ail major business centers. 

(Some people think we should be 
called AirEuropa.) 

But best of all, we understand 
businessmen. After all. that’s what we 
are, too. We keep track of trade fairs... 
can help you arrange meetings 
and conferences... maybe even put 
you in touch with the people you 
want to see. And if you’re running short 
of cash, we’ll be happy to accept 
your Diners Club Card or American 
Express Card. 

Of course, punctuality is the middle 
name of every German. It is part of our 
character. 

One businessman said Lufthansa is the 
greatest invention since sliced bread. 

Is that good? 

Lufthansa 




First National City Travelers Checks. 
The world in your podset. 


They’re honored everywhere.They’re —there’s no expiration date. So if you 
refundable if lost or stolen at more plan to travel anywhere, including 
than 32,000 banks around the world, the United States, whether for busi- 
That’s more than any other travel- ness or pleasure ask for them by name, 
ers check. And they’re always good They’re sold at banks everywhere. 

First National City Travelers CTiecks 

^ur financial passport to the world 
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A red dtemative ? 

Mr Powell will come to power 
i>rily in a national calamity 
■which inflation may yet bring 
about). How he could make 
himself a better prospect for 
popular respect, page ig. 


Concorde caper 

H, as seems likely, the Govern¬ 
ment gives in to pressure to 
i|/ velop a bigger, more effi- 
f'^nt Concorde, it will be 
^ihiiost impossible to develop 
»nv other aircrait in Britain, 
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On the threshold 

When the TUG turned up 
smiling at No. lo on Tuesday 
It seemed that the Govern¬ 
ment wanted to try to bring 
in an incomes policy based 
Dll allowing cost of living 
adjustments and thrc.shold 
agreements. Mr Vic Feather 
never despairs, but the scheme 
sfcms most unlikely to work, 
page II. The CBl may keep 
up its price restraint for three 
months, and then And that 
rhi.s ends just as the Govern¬ 
ment has to impose its long- 
delayed freeze, page gi. The 
miners say they would like a 
thrt^hold agreement, but 
another 30 per cent wage rise 
as well, page 92. 


The army in Ulster is back 
to where it came in—trying 
to contain Protestant mobs. 
But if the politicians of both 
communities do not act they 
will be engulfed by their own 
extremists, page 14. The army 
versus the UDA, page 23. 




The Emds not extinct 

A compromise suggestion on 
European money which Mr 
Heath could put to M. Pom¬ 
pidou and Herr Brandt, page 
13. The second week of ster¬ 
ling's floating has not been a 
happy one for advocates of 
fixed rates, or the departing 
Herr Schiller, page 79. 


Fence strengthened 

With M. Messmer as prime 
minister France isn*l likely to 
be a very co-operative neigh¬ 
bour to its fcllow-Europeans, 
page 31. 

Fence mended 

Peace isn’t about to break out 
all over Mrs Gandhi’s subcoxi- 
tinent, but she and Mr Bhutto 
have started to sort out their 
particular comer, page 16. 
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Union monopolies 

Sir—^A mong the reasons pul forward for 
introducing industrial relations legislation 
under the previous or present govern¬ 
ments has been the need to confront the 
unions when they are acting in a mono¬ 
polistic way. It has not been common 
to describe the unions as acting in a 
monopolistic way, but how else can one 
describe a situation where a union repre¬ 
senting all the employees of a certain 
kind in a certain industry attempts to 
negotiate on a naitional basis with one 
employer, particularly if that employer is 
a nationally-owned undertaking. When 
people talk about the need to maintain 
the freedom of collective bargaining, they 
cannot be thinking of a situation in which 
one group of people can demand a par¬ 
ticular price for their services and if they 
do not get :it hold the country to ransom. 
The sanctity of free collective bargaining 
in such a situation becomes a farce. 

With the developments in the miners’ 
strike, and recently on the railways, the 
' situation has got quite out of hand. This 
has been made worse rather than better 
by the Government’s inept use of the 
Industrial Relations Act, cooling oif and 
ballot procedure during the railway dis¬ 
pute. The man on the .shopfloor now 
thinks that if he is trying to have a 
strike to secure an increase, and a strike 
ballot is called, if he and a majority of 
his fellow workers vote in support of the 
union it will be only fair for the Govern¬ 
ment to see that he gets the full rise that 
he has been demanding. I'hc truth of the 
matter is that the position of union bar¬ 
gaining monopolies should be dealt with 
like any other monopoly, using the same 
legislation, and not by using the Industrial 
Relations Act, which is completely unfitted 
for the purpose. 

The basic acts covering monopolies and 
restrictive trade practices in Britain are 
the Monopolies and Restritlive Practices 
(Enquiry and Control) Act, 1948, and the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 195G.— 
Yours faithfully, Peter McGregor 

Bramhall, Cheshire 

How to prevent strikes 

Sir—M r Raymond Kershaw has suggested 
(Letters, June 17th) that strikes be 
prevented bjt. letting a computer decide 
the settlcmijllt 1 would like to 

suggest andimr metgM by which incon¬ 
venience |o the public caused by a strike 
can be ayjindcd in those cases where public 
pressure 'is nor a determining element in 
the outcome. 

A $trike is called when an employee is 




so dissatisfied with his employment situa¬ 
tion that he is willing to forgo wages in 
order to deprive an employer of income. 
Since the dispute concerns the employee 
and employer there is no reason for the 
public to be harmed. 

In order to limit the effects of the 
strike to the parties directly involved, I 
suggest that when an employee “ strikes ” 
he continues working but his wages be 
reduced immediately by a certain amount 
and this amount be placed in escrow. 
At the same time a part of the income 
that the employer would have lost had 
the employee stopped working is also 
placed in escrow. These escrow payments 
continue until a settlement is reached ; the 
accumulated funds arc then cither 
returned to the employee and employer, or 
donated to charity, or whatever. In this 
way the public is not inconvenienced 
because the good.s and services continue 
to be provided, but at the same lime both 
the employee and the employer arc under 
pre.sKure to settle because both are not 
as well off as they were before the 
“ strike ” was called. 

Many details would have to be worked 
out, such as determining the proper share 
of both wages and income that should be 
placed in escrow and calculating the effect 
on income when only a part of the work 
force strikes. Maybe here is where Mr 
Kershaw’s computer can play a role.— 
Yours faithfully, Donald G. Richards 
Vienna, Virginia 

Martyrs or militants ? 

Sir —In your issue of June 17th you 
as.sociate the men who are opposing the 
use of “ containers ” with the Tolpuddle 
martyrs. Is not this to give them uri 
undeserved halo ? 

Surely if an historical comparison is 
wanted they should be compared to the 
Luddites.—Yours faithfully, 1 .. J. CAnnonv 
Birmingham 

Air traffic control 

Sir —Your piece on air traffic control 
(June i4th) criticises the Civil Avialion 
Authority for buying the FAA’s 902*»D 
air traffic control system, using IBM's 360 
romputers, instead of going like Eurocon¬ 
trol for the later and more powerful IBM 
370s. 

The article fails to appreciate that the 
critical feature of a flight data procc,ssing 
.system is software development. That for 
the full Eurocontrol 370 system is still in 
process of development, and it is not 
possible to forecast when it will be ready 
f(»r operational service. Furthermore, it 
would need considerable modification and 
development to be applied to United 
Kingdom airspace. 

The software for the system which we 
are gelling from the FAA, on the other 
hand, is already operational, is available 
now, is capable of adaptation to the 
requirements of the I..ondon Air Traffic 
Control Centre and provides a substantial 
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margin over estimated needs. It is vital 

for the United Kingdom to bring thiji 
system into initial operation by 1975. 

In the issue of May 20th you recoin, 
mended a computer (the Goodyear 
Staran IV) as a solution to our air 

traffic control problems. This has not beet 
programmed for flight data processing 
and in any case is much too small for 
such an application in United Kingdom 
airspace.—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. StallibrassI 
Controller, Nationalf 
Air Traffic Scrvicesj 
Civil Aviation AuthorityT 

London, IVC2 

Sir —You comment on the “ hideous aii| 
traflic control problems in the south 
England ” (June 24th). These arc mater, 
ialiy added to by the proximity of Luionj 
to Heathrow, involving a special rules zoTnj 
for the former. 

The quickest casement of the problein| 
would be secured by a much more sevt 
curtailment of aircraft movements 
Luton than that rec* ally announced, an 
that not until 1973. You will know thal 
there is ample capacity at the airports 
the Midlands and the north to serve every 
one in those arca.s locally, so relieving pn* 
sure on the air space in the south.—Youii 
faithfully, A. W. Da\ 

Harpenden, Herts 


Trusting the communists 

Sir —Your Paris correspondent (June isi), 
reporting on the agreement between M. 
Mitterrand’s Socialists ” and “ M. Gcoi.tr 
Marchais’.s Comni,unist party, much ihj 
larger and better organised of the two' 
hazards his guess that fur the Frenili| 
electorate “ the red bogy has lost 11 
force.* 

All liberals—and this I know includti| 
the editor of The Economist and, I shouli 
have hoped, his Paris correspondent too 
must wish that this guess is mistaken^ 
For wc have, surely, been given no rcasoi 
whatsoever to believe that this particula^ 
leopard has changed his spots : that “ '' 
Georges Marchais’s Communist party, 
much the larger and better organised of 
the two ” parties to this alliance, will i>< 
employ every office it may obtain in onlfij 
to establish its own irremovable dictatori 
ship. 

If the threat is,. as it so obviously if 
real the expression “ the icil bogy ’ 
inept. And if your Pan's corrcspondti 
does indeed wish to suggest that all thfl 
pas! experience of democrats who 
alliances with powerful communist paitif 
is now happily no longer relevant, f 
.should not simply suggest this in a com 
temptuous catch-phrase. He should expre^ 
his belief outright; and then give us hi 
reasons for thinking as he does. 

M. Mitterrand had a choice of alliej 
and has chosen communists. This itself 
makes it even less likely than it ever 
that President Mitterrand would succH 
where, for imtaoce, President Bencs failed 
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\/IANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


Electrical Household 
Ai^liance Industry 


A Group Commercial Director is 
required for this appointment in a very 
large and profitable group manufactur¬ 
ing and selling throughout the United 
Kingdom and world markets. 

He will be aged between 35 and 45 
and will have behind him a successful 
record of professional achievement in 
marketing preferably in the field of con¬ 
sumer durable products. He will require 
to be of the highest personal, intellec¬ 
tual and managerial stature if he is to 
succeed in this most demanding and 
challenging role. 

He will be a member of the Group’s top 
management team and will be respon¬ 
sible to the Managing Director for the 
overall marketing function, product 
development, sales and distribution. He 
will lead the Group’s commercial acti¬ 
vity during a period of rapid change as 
Britain enters the Common Market. 

The remuneration will be negotiable 
and will be in excess of £10,000 per 
annum plus the usual benefits. 

We are a leading firm of International 
Management Consultants who are 
advising on this appointment. Apply in 
confidence giving full details of back- 
^ ground experience, qualifications and 
achievements to Box Number 2509. 



Managing Director 

DESIGNATE 

• spEciAi tool sttcls arc the main product ol this tom- 
pan\ which has recently been doubled in size by an 
important acuiitsition luniovcr exceeds /,4m from 
tv^o plants and further profit ibU expansion is pro|ecled. 

• rm present Managing;; Oircctc^r retires in April 1Q7^, 
his successoi will be responsible to the Cfioup Chairman 
for profitable opeiation of a business which is largely 
autonomous 

• MMAliURGY or engineering will probably have 
formed the Kisis for a sueeessful earter in genenl 
management involving full profit responsibility 

• SAIARY negotiable above £_ 7 tOOO with attractive 
fnngc benefits 

Write ui complete confidence 
to Hr W M Dixon as advisei to the gioup. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNFRS 

UMIIM) 

lO HALLAM STRUT • I ONDON WIN 6DJ 
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Economic Adviser 

to the Chairman of a major Biitish bank with 
extensive overseas interests 

• iHt role involves the pnwision of economic 
intelligence and reviews on a wide range of over¬ 
seas countries and markets, and of ad hoc assess¬ 
ments for the bank of economic issues An ability 
to guide and administei the work of a small 
department of young graduates is important 

• FHi requirement is for a qualified economist, 
preferably with some knowledge of African and 
bar bastcni affairs F anuhanty with the workings 
of mteniacional bodies like the l.M b would be 
apposite. 

• ACh over 40. Salary around ^7,000. 

Wntc in complete confidence 
to A. I ongland as adviser to the bank. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMIIID 

ro HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 
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while the notoriously staliniit French 
Communist party will surely tiot keep 
promises which the supposedly different 
Czech Communist party of Gottwald and 
Clenieritis so decisively and unhesitatingly 
broke in 1948.—Yours faithfully, 

Alsager, Stoke on Trent Anthonv Flew 

Computers for commies 

Sir —Mr Szuprowicz, in his letter to you 
(June 24th), goes a long way towards cor- 
rcctiiij^ the comment in your issue of May 
27th. In particular he has pointed out 
ICL’s very considerable progress in the 
Soviet market. There arc, however, a 
number of points that are seriously mis¬ 
leading and need to be corrected. 

1. ICL's computers may be installed in 
key ministries but no ICL computer has 
been installed in a “ key defence complex 
ministry ” or, for that matter, in the 
ministry of radio industry. The large 
1906AS mentioned aie installed m a high 
energy physics research institute which is 
open to scientists from all over the world. 

2. The actual ICL computers installed 
or on order in the Soviet Union are: two 
1906 As, three 1903 As, one 1905E, five 
4-50S, two 4-6 :;n and two 4-70S. 

3. ICL, in addition to employing some 14 
Russian staff, has British staff based in 
Moscow now numbering 28, who are work¬ 
ing closely with their Soviet customers 
in the successful installation of normal 
data processing work. 

It may be of interest to note that IBM 
has maintained an office in Viama 
specifically for its cast European business 
since 1967, and employs a staff four times 
greater than ICL employs in this market. 
ICL’s success in the Soviet Union and 
other east European markets is due to the 
quality of its products and sales support. 
—Yours faithfully, P. V. Ellis 

Joint Assistant Managing 
London, 5 IY /.5 _ Director, ICL 

New Zealand, 
Fiji 

The New Zealand budget has come as 
a surprise. Spending is encouraged 
despite rising public expenditure and 
unemployment, and falling wool sates. 
Wider investment is the key to future 
stimulation of the economy. 

The Fiji elections unexpectedly 
returned Mr Mara who has reshuffled 
his cabinet and speculation has 
provoked the introduction of a capital 
gains tax. Implications of recent 
developments are analysed in our 
latest New Zealand/Fiji QER. 

Every quarter the ElU publishes 70 reviews 
covering 150 countries. An annual subscription 
to one review (4 issues end an Annuel 
Supplement) ts £15 (US^40). Airmail postage 
£2 (US$5). Single copies £4 50 (US$12), 
psyment with order please 

ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

St. James s Place, London SW1A 1NT 
QmIIiS Street, Melbourne Victoria 3000 
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Guerrillas in Lebanon 

Sm—Your interesting article on Lebanon 
(July I si) left out one very important 
factor in the situation. This is that Lebanon 
signed an actual agreement in November, 
1969, under which Palestinian guerrillas 
were given the “ right" to use Lebanese 
territory for military operations against 
Israel. The agreement laid down that the 
guerrillas should not fire across the Israeli 
frontier but should “ only ’* launch attacks 
into the interior of Israel from bases in 
Lebanon. 

As long as the Cairo agreement is in 
force, and Lebanon is obliged by its 
Arab “ friend.s ” to observe it, Israel has 
to take periodic counteraction against 
guerrilla bases. It should be noted that 
neither Egypt nor Syria will have guer¬ 
rilla bases in their countries, while. Jordan 
expelled the guerrillas after a bitter and 
bloody battle. Lebanon is being exploited 
by Egypt and Syria for operations which 
those countries do not want carried out 
from their own soil.—^Yours faithfully, 
London, WS Terence Prittie 

Insurance 

Sir—I should like to congratulate you on 
the excellent survey Insurance 1972” 
(June 24th). But I think it would have 
been even better had it shown some more 
penetrating knowledge of the successful 
structures of continental insurance markets. 

For instance, the rcporc by Mainz 
University scholars, mentioned on page 34, 
not only concluded “ that it is perfectly 
possible for the government to safeguard 
policyholders’ security by .simply control¬ 
ling insurers’ solvency margins properly, 
without any need to control premium 
rates too,” at which prospect “ German 
insurers were terrified.” It also suggested, 
logical within its own framework of 
thought, that insurers should establish a 
fund to pay claims against any insolvenr 
motor insurers. This would have compelled 
prudent companies first to lose their 
business to stupid competitors and then 
to pay for the losses of those competitors. 
It was such ideas which terrified German 
insurers. 

The survey then continues to describe 
recent problems of the British motor 
insurance market, among which the V 
and G cra.sh was by no means the only 
one; but there is not a single reference 
to the fact that such problems have been 
much less pronounced on continental mar¬ 
kets and not a word of doubt is raised in 
respect of the superiority of the British 
system. 

With respect, in our market during the 
past 20 years no insured person who had 
paid his premiums suddenly found himself 
without cover, no traffic victims were left 
without the compensation due to them, 
and losses of insurance companies have 
remained within reason. Thus, after all, 
there may be some value in carefully 
balanced co-operation between insurers 
and governments.—Yours faithfully, 
Stuttgart W. H. B 5 rn£r 
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RPD 

Sir —I would like to bring to your atteii. 
tion the gross error contained in your 
article “ Monetarists* gain ” (June 24th). 
In it you stated that RPD did not even 
exist as a concept, let alone in a statistical 
scries, until early this year.” Not only 
has RPD, as a concept, long predated 
1972, it has been used as an approach to 
money stock analysis for some years now. 
The most extensive, if not the only, user 
has been the Federal Reserve Bank of St 
Louis, well known throughout the Federal 
Reserve System as the stronghold nf 
monetarist theory and application. Data 
and charts of reserves available for private 
demand deposits have appeared for years 
in the bank's monthly Monetary Trcndi 
and its weekly US Financial Data. 'Flu 
reserves available approach was discu.ss(^(l 
iji (he bank's publication, Review, ul 
October, 1967, in an article by Leon.dl 
C. Andersen, vice-president of the bank 
entitled ” Three Approaches to Monn 
Stock Determination.” 

The solitary dilfcrcnce between RPD as 
currently applied by Fed and RPD a 
applied by Federal Reserve of St D)uis 
in their analyses, is that the former take 
in all private non-bank deposits and thi 
latter all private non-bank demani 
deposits. Monetarists would not corLside 
the dilTcrcnce to be significant.—Youi 
faithfully, Ijsonard A. Siv\i;i 

New York 


Rebels on the rack ] 

Sir —As reported in your columns (Jun 
24ih), Mr Ronald Bell, QC, now Menibr 
for South Bucks, is about to fight fin hi 
political survival as the official Cons na 
live candidate for the new Bcacoiisficii 
constituency. 

At the first ballot Mr Bell polled 4 
votes; the runners-up 27 and 26. At di 
second—the third candidate having bcfi 
eliminated—Mr Bell and the second caiidi 
date polled 50 each. A final choice i.s 1 
be made at a special general meeting 0 
all members of the Beaconsficlcl Consti 
tuency Association on July i7lh. 

Here we have a first-hand exampir c 
the transferable vote system in action I'l 
good or ill must be a matter of opini<ai.- 
Yours faithfully, John NokH 

Beaconsfield, Bucks, 


Afrikaans 

Sir —1 was surprised to read 
review of Mr Oliver Ransford’s “ TIi 
Great Trek ” (May 13th), that you 
to Afrikaans as an ” ugly ” tongue. Iff 
to whom: to the reviewer, The Economy 
or to the English-speaking nations ^ 
Arc Dutch, German or, for that mat« 
all Germanic languages ugly ? Or 
foreign languages, according to 
Economist, ugly to the English car .^ 
Yours faithfully, A. J. J. 
Johannesburg ^ 





How to tell good room service 
from bod room service. 



Nice guy that you are, you'd probably 
never complain about missing salt and pep¬ 
per shakers, a broken egg or a late start. 

But the way we see it, you have every 
right in the world. 

Maybe it's just that we define "elegance" 
with a little more precision than most people. 
To us it means an ease and a style and a way 
of doing things. 

And a whole lot more than |ust hot 
water. 

That's why our 63 hotels around the 
world are subject to no less than 800 checks 
on everything from blankets to banquets, 
several times a year. It's a Quality Control 
System we've devised to tell the good guys 
from the bad, middling, or mediocre 
ones. 

And, sp)eaking of good guys, we've got 
some pretty special ones on our side. 

In fact, you might think our worldwide 
staff was involved in some incredible, on¬ 



going conspiracy, with one single aim: To 
make you happy. And we don't deny it. 

So don't be surprised when that simple 
little breakfast of yours comes complete with 
a bunch of flowers and a bright-eyed waiter 
with a smile a mile long. 

Or when you sit down to dine in a set¬ 
ting that's lush and rich and right out of Vic¬ 
torian England or Louis XVI, or any of 60 
magical eras. 

Our people just happen to care a little 
more than most people. It's that simple. 

And that philosophy has gotten us 
around the world and back again. 63 times 
over, all in just 26 short years. That means 
thousands of rooms. Millions of satisfied guests. 
And — need we add — a few raised eyebrows 
in the hotel industry. 

But every single one of them is a feather 
in our cap. 

For reservations call Inter Continental 
Hotels or your travel agent. 


lnt©r C^OntinSritol I lot©ls. how to ten the good hotels in; 

Abidjan. Amman. Amsterdam. Auckland. Bali. Bangkok. Barranquilla. Beiri-f. Berlin. Bogcrta. Bucharest. Budapest Cali. Caracas. 
Ciudad Guayano. Cologne. Cork. Curasao. Dacco. Djakarta. Dublin. Diisseldorf, Frankfurt. Geneva. Hamburg. Hanover. 
Helsinki. Hong Kong. Jerusalem. Kabul. Kaiochi. Kinshasa. Lahore. Libreville. Limerick. Livingstone. London. Lusaka. 
Managua. Manila. Maracaibo. Medellin. Melbourne. Monrovia. Munich. Nairobi. New Delhi. Rcigo ftigo. Pbris. Ftersepolis. ■■ 
fbnce. Quito. Rawalpindi. San Salvador. Santo Domingo. Shiraz. Singapore. Tahiti. Tehron. lokyo. Valencia. Vieni lo Zagreb. 
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Ford introduce 
Perpetual Motion. 

Perpetual Motion is the name of the vehicle leasing 
plan we've devised in conjunction with our dealers. \Afe 
don't just sell vehicles; 50 years in the transport business 
has shown us various ways of solving different transport 
problems. 

Have a look at these reasons for leasing vehicles 
rather than buying them, they may surprise you. 

1. A Ford Leasing Dealer will undertake all the day to 
day running of your fleet. You can drop all the papen/vork 
in his lap, and get out of the transport business and back 
into your own. 

2. You can release a lot of useful capital previously 
tied up in your fleet. 

3. If a leased vehicle breaks down, the dealer will fix 
it. And, under some plans, if it takes more than a day and 
a half to repair, he'll replace it. No worry, no cost, no fuss. 

4. You can lease 1 or 100 vehicles. Whatever the 
size of your company, you'll get the leasing plan that is 
tailor-made for you. 

5. Together with our Dealers we can claim to have 
more experience in the transport business than anyone 
else in the country. We're the experts. 

Perpetual Motion, Ford's vehicle leasing plan. We'll 
stop at nothing to keep you on the move. 



If you think your company could benefit from 
Perpetual Motion, fill in the coupon and we’11 put 
you in touch with your nearest Leasing Dealer 


Leasing 


To Ford Motor Company Limited. 1/325 
Leasing Department. Brentwood, Essex 
Please send me details of Perpetual Motion 


■n 

I 


I am__(position) 

»n a company running a fleet of-(number) 


Name.. 


(vehicle make/modei) 


Company/Name Address- 


E7/72j 
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PROPERTY 


Oo^ 

li/^ 

Company, 


is a new Assurance 


Prime commercial investments 
are required. Preferably in 
lots exceeding £250,000. 


Chesterton & Sons 


9 Wood Stroot Choapside EC2 V7AR 
01-606 3055 


A choice of superb . .... 

office accommodation available 
in King Street, Manchester. 


The two buildings available are situated in 
the financial district of the city. One 
building, number 82. is the former Bank of 
England building dating back to 1845. It 
has been cleaned and modernised and 
offers a superb banking hall and offices 


totalling 9,000sq.ft. 

The second building, Edward House, is 
adjoining. It is a prestige 9 storey block 
with air conditioning and two high speed 
lifts.The total office area is 42,000 sq.ft. 



No. 82. farmor BonkofCnglond butfding Houso 


Lettmg Agents: 


ISAAC NEILD €r Co. 

B«nn«t Houm, Motley Street. 
Menchetter M60 2D R. Tel: 061 - 236 2346 


77 Qrosvsnor Street, London W1A 2BT. 
Tel: 01-929 7666 


Hillier pEwkear 

_M«y e Ho6wdl»n 



A Development 
Central and District 
Properties UmilecL 
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OnlyourtemiiiialinNewliMfc 
can getyoufrom seatto streelj 

in 15 minutes. 



The BOAC Terminal at Kennedy has 
been designed for the future. Which means it 
will be working well below capacity for years. 

You can get through its immigration 
and customs and baggage areas so fast you’ll 
normally find yourself standing on the side¬ 
walk 15 minutes after you step off the plane. 

No other terminal into New York comes 
near it. 

Anri this is just one of many ways we 


lead across the Atlantic. 

No other airline, for instance, flies direct 
to so many major U.S. cities. 

No other Euroj)ean airline offers you a 
choice of 80 flights a week to North America. 
And no other airline fiffers you a choice of 
flying 707 or VCIO or 747. 

In fact no other airline in the world 
serves America better than BOAC. Not even 
the Americans. 


WU take good care of you. 



Ilu' 

!■( onoiiiist 


July 8, ig'j2 


wm 

IH Up to the threshold 


hf! 34 leading members of Britain’s trade union iriove- 
icnt crowded into No. lo Downing Street on Tuesday, 
ter having reached an unfriendly agreement that only 
VO of them would be allowed to speak. The immediate 
suit was the sort of party you would expect if 32 trade 
mionasts sat silently drinking your whisky in your 
rawing room, watching intently that their two spokes- 
len did no more than utter w(X)den statements in respect 
and ha\'ing regard to rude motions about the 
Klustrial Relations Act pj.issed by duly-authorised 
Ddics lower down. 

Mr Heath nevertheless seemed well-pleased with this 
iperiena*, because the broithers who spoke did not 
stantly reject his proposal that a small committee of 
ibinet m«inisters and union leaders should hold urgent 
iscussions with a formal agenda later this month. The 
rime Minister hopes that this committee will help to 
f>rk out the next sort of incomes policy at which he 
jpears to have half-decided to have a stab. It is a policy 
Inch might, in the very short term, and provided every- 
ling went absolutely rig^ht, look slightly better than 
le present mess ; but it would be innately bound to 
lake Britain’s economic situation even worse once things 
I it started to go wrong. 

Although the proposed agenda for the committee also 
Iks of conciliation procedures and special help for the 
'^^er paid, Mr Heath wants -the central features to be 
5si-of-living links and thredhold agreements. The essence 
half-formulaited sdheme apparently runs somewhat 
' follows, allthough we have inked in sample figures 
Clause the Gk>vcmmcn't does not seem yet even to have 
"iicilled them (and may well make its opening asking 
ids tougher if the pound sterling continues to falll). The 
is that henceforth most wage rises might be held 
Dvvn near to rises in the cost of living index (say, 8 ]x*r 
■nt wage rises if the cost of living St^yis just over 6 per 
higher than a year ago). Then the Government 
smile favourably on ithrcshold agreements, whidh 
allow the workers another rise if prices i^^creased 
their annual contract period by more than, say, 4 


per cent. But the hope would be that 5 per cent real 
economic growth (which is Mr Barber’s aim for 1972-73), 
plus a leaning on profit margins by a continuation of the 
Confederation of British Industry’s 5 per cent maximum 
on price rises in the minority of g(K>ds under its control, 
might hold down the rise in living costs, even after 8 per 
ernt wage inflation, to leAs than 4 per cent. Then there 
would be no threshold pay rises, and the near-to-cost-of- 
living increases in the winter of 1973-74 could be near 
to something less than 4 per cent. The golden de-escalation 
would then be under way. 

Slow, quick, quicker 

There is as yet no certainty that the Trades Union 
Congress will even pretend to co-operate with this scheme, 
but .something like it is being warmly discussed by 
ministers just now. It is therefore important .thalt outside 
commentators should discuss it more coolly. The most sig¬ 
nificant feature of any such system is that it would be 
extraordinarily fitted with built-^in destabilisers which 
would cause any failures in the system -to become fast- 
l)reed(‘rs of other failures. When any big union got a 
grossly inflalrionary rise aibovc the new near-to-the-cos^t- 
of-living-norm (and, of course, some big union would 
soon be prc'tty certain to do so), this would force up the 
cost of living and provide an accepted case for other 
unions to get new threshold and end-of-'the-year rises. 
The device is one for trying to stop the inflationary spiral 
by promising that the inflationary spiral will be automated 
and .speeded if (or rather when) it has unfortunately failed 
to be stopped. 

A key element in the plan is reasonably to trast that 
Britain can aim for 5 per cent economic growth in 1972-73 
while underutilised resources are being re-employrf, but 
unreasonably to foiget that there will be a slowdown in 
growth once resources are fully employed ; the index 
scheme builds in a worsening of inflation for whenever 
the bad news of slowdowit breaks. One danger is that 
a blind eye may be turned to the fact that an 8 per cent 
a year negotiated wage rise at a time when output is 
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rising by 6 per cent docs not lead only to 2 per cent cost 
inflation per unit of output, because piecework and over¬ 
time and other agreements mean that earnings rise by 
more ‘than negotiated wages do at a time when output 
is going up. If somebody got an 8 per cent rise a year 
ago, since when prices have risen 6 per cent, negotiators 
under the index scheme will probably assume that his 
living standards have fallen by 6 per cent since the 
day after his last wage rise—and forget that by giving 
him over 6 per cent now they will put his money wages 
up by over 14 per cent compared with one year and one 
day ago, which Is a fine recipe for keeping an existing 
infiation spinning if production is rising by only 5 per 
cent a year. There are many other inconsistencies, all aris¬ 
ing from one misconception. You really cannot introduce 
an incomes policy to curb inflation by saying that you 
will be realistic enough to allow modifications in it to the 
extent that there unfortunately is an inflation. 

From confrontation to anything 

Why has so cool a rationalist as Mr Heath half-clutched 
at this quite unsustainable straw of cost-of-living adjust¬ 
ments ? He told the Commons on Monday that the 
alternatives lay between inflation, confrontation, agree¬ 
ment and legal compulsion. The {)oliticaJ truth is that 
there is a confession of defeat by the advocates of 
confrontation, a familiar blurring of aims by the apostles 
of agreement, and a residual misunderstanding about legal 
compulsion by the Prime Minister himself. 

The advocates of confrontation, Who used to be the 
hawks in the cabinet, arc no longer confident of leading 
resistance to the next wage demand grossly in excess of 
10 per cent: they are no longer willing to lake the public 
and parity blame when resistance is seen to have collapsed 
after tlie next successful strike or go-slow. The ministers 
who arc apwtlcs of agreement instinctively divide trade 
union leaders into l)addics like Mr Jack Jone^ who are 
believed to be after political CTids (ic, arc willing to bring 
gn>ss national product down in the hope that the Tory 
Government will then be brought down txxj), and goodies 
like, the present Sir Sidney Greene and the fulture Sir 
Joe Goimley w'ho might like to sign an agreement but 
have indicated that they cannot stand up to their militants 
if they do not get wage rises at least equal to rises in the 
cost of living. The aim of the doves in the cabinet is 
presumably to secure some less formal version of the 
“ declaration of intent ” to hold down wage demands 
which the TU(] signed with Mr George Brovm in 1964, 
but whidli it then shamelessly broke ; or of the “ solemn 
and binding undertaking ” to reduce strikes which the 
TUG signed to get Mr Harold Wilson to withdraw his 
industrial relations bill in 1969, but whic'h it then shame¬ 
lessly broke; the doves do not realise that any new 
agreement with the TUG will similarly not be worth 
the pa|X!r that it is not yet written on. 

Lastly, the Prime Minister’s reluctance to move to 
legal compulsion is still largely based on the fear that 
some union leaders and shop stewards would not accept 
it, and on the argumenlt 'that you cannot pmt people 
in prison for trying (or even managing) to gdt wage rises. 
It is only slowly dawning thait the solution must be to 
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make the enforcement through the tax system, as undt 
the proposal to impose surchaiges on workeis’ week! 
insurance contributians whenever eamings per employe 
in any workplaioe rise by more than 6 per cent ab^ 
their level a year ago (with provisions for appeals 
arbitrated exceptions for special cases, putting die monej 
into escrow for deferred payment instead of into tlx 
insurance fund, any other trimmings you like). It wouk 
not be easy to organise a strike against that, any more 
than it would be to organise one against an increase in 
PAYE income tax. If Mr Jones did try to call one, Mr 
Health could ithreaten to call a general election—and in 
those circumstances would coast to victory, even although 
the Labour party would hasiten to get off the hook 
of appearing to support Mr Jones in any way whatever. 
By contrast, any proposal ito fine employers who gave 
excessive wage increases would be much less effective, 
although it seems to have more support in Whitehall. 

Distortions in the meantime 

It is by legal compulsion that Mr Heath will have lo 
tackle wage inflation in the end. That emd might be only, 
a week or two off, and a resort to a statu'tory policy might 
fortunately be expedited if the TUG refuses even to discus 
the alternatives in Mr Heath’s proposed urgent committer. 
However, just as the intention up to a fortnight ago was 
not to float the pound, so the present intention of the 
Government is to try to resort to a volunltary policy 0/ 
cost of living adjustments during a period while the 
neexssity for the inevitable eventual statutory policy is 
denied. 

It is therefore worth giving warning of the dLsftortion.s 
thait may be intiodiiced if and while this temporary 
expedient is !tricd. One incentive may be ‘to try to stop 
the pound floating down t<x) far (ie, to divert resouras 
away from the most important fonn of production, which 
is exports). Another may be to lean on profit margins 
through CBI freezes (ie, to divert resources away from tk 
second most important form of production, which is 
fixed investmenit). Private cn'terprisc will respond to this 
squeeze on margins by laying off workers (ic, by incrcav 
ing unemployment), but nationalised and subsidised 
industries will not be allowed to do this ; the Govemmt nt 
will therefore increase its enormous aid to any na>tionalis('(l 
and subsidised industries like shipbuilding that are in 
.secular decline (ie, Mr Heath will continue to sec that 
employment is particularly strongly maintained in the 
lea^t economic jobs). There may also be an incentive 
to distoilt tax and subsidy policy in order to doctor the 
cost of living index, and some of this dodtoring (eg, in 
respect of food prices) may cause trouble with our 
European partners. Maybe these distortions will not be 
very large. Maybe they will even seem worth suffering 
While production rises and before the built-^m dcstiabilisrrs 
to any price-linked wages policy cause the system to bf 
discontinued with a bang. But those destabiUsers irnis' 
wreak thedr effect m the end. The moi^t that can 
hoped for from the price-linked wages policy is that it 
may very temporarily check our rush over the cKff cdg«» 
so that we may briefly dither on the threshold of a 
end. 
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Saving the Emu from extinction 

Europe's curious bird, economic and monetary union, needs to adapt 
itself still further to the facts of life. Mr Heath should say so now 


t may not appcair very oibvious how Europe can get 
nuch good from a week when Europe’s newspapers arc 
K-moaning yet another Eurofailure in Bonn, when 
esignarions and probable elections arc sihattering tht‘ 
handclicrs in Paris as well as Bonn (see pages 31 and 79) 
ind when President Pompidou of France is wrongly 
cporled by -the British press as demanding a return to 
Ixed parky for sterling 'as a precondition of British en'try 
nio the common market on January ist. But the fact 
s that Europe has managed to pick its way through this 
)olitical tangle, and the time is now ripe for an initiative 
vliich could keep it in the clear. The chancx^ was first 
reated by -the week in which Europe’s own monetary 
ulcs helped to provoke Britain’s correct decision to float 
he pound. It has been kepi open through >the su'bsequent 
ortnight because, despite some muddling by the Six, 
hese two weeks have yielded the best discussion in a 
ong time about the future of Europe’s plan for 
‘ economic and monetary union,” Emu. 

'Fhe opportunity Is there. For (the debate about Emu, 
a'thcr than when or how to hold the summit of the 
nlarged common market, or who will be in power to 
itlend it, is what Europe’s sensible hcsilalions arc now 
ibou't. I^rcsidcnt lV>mpidou arrived in Bonn on Monday 
vitJi weaknesses in his European policy w'hich tough 
alkiing did not disguise. He was up agaiinst an indpien't 
iiange of his prime minister in Paris, he was in a comer 
)f Ills own making on the subjects of European inj^titu- 
lons and the site of Europe’s future diplomatic secretariat, 
uuJ he was at last starting to realise tha!t the scheme for 
larrow exchange margins between a block of European 
urrciicics will not survive as some mystical expression 
>f political will but will make sense only when polides 
vcntually exis^t to help lilurope’s national economics to 
;eep in ^tep. 

Herr Brandit entered this regular Franco-German 
summit meeting even weaker than M. Pompidou, with 
m powerful economics minister, Karl SCliillcr, on the 
^erge of resignation, and his government needing to 
ashion from nothing a west European success to undcr- 
ut the Christian Democrats in the likely November 
lection. He failed to sen^w M. Pompidou dt>wn, at least 
or the moment, 'to holding the proposed European sum- 
uit in October. So by 'the standarxls of the journalists 
^resent fai Bonn »the 'two skies, particularly the Germans, 
veie judged to have failled. 

Fhe idea Ted couM propose 

11 ut a closer examination of what went on in Bonn 
hows that -these ncgotiia!ting weaknesses of France and 
ficrmany, ait a decisive moment in Europe’s monetary 
life, may in fact prove to be a blessing. The possible 
lelay in -the summk is a result not only of weakness but 


(jf conscious recognition by both <lhc French and the 
Germans that, given time, someone somewhere might have 
an idea that could save Emu from its own inconsistency. 
This could be the British Government’s opportunity, and 
Mr Heath’s in particular, to give a lead. 

The state of play in the Emu game Is as follows. Last year 
the Six hoped to start a scheme for -narrowing the margins 
between their currencies, an idea Which became cl .ristencd 
the “ snake in the tunnel.” This was waited into oblivion 
in May, 1971, when the D-mark was obliged to float. 
France demanded 'that the wlholc community go over 
tr» a two-market system of exchange control, whidh would 
protect ordinary trade transactions from the onrush of 
fodtloosc dollar capital. Germany, in the person of Herr 
Schiller, refused, and only in late 1971 did it even 
introduce modest capital controls ito prevent the mark 
floating up too high. France equally brusquely refused 
to discuss Herr Sdhiller’s haJf-hcarted suggestion that 
Germany might be willing to finance a joint float of all 
European currencies as a block against -the dollar. 

After the Smiithsonian agreement le-pegged parities 
against the dollar in Decemfber, Europe put a new snake 
together, with two important additions. First, it was tacitly 
acknowledged that living inside the snake did nOt mean 
that currencies whose value got out of line could not 
jump outside for a moment to Change tlhcir parity, pro¬ 
vided -they quickly came back intio the snake again at 
their new parity. Second, the Germans cleverly arranged 
that intervcnlldon among Europe’s central banks to fceq3 
their currencies inside the snake should take place only in 
community currencies, -and that any debts run up among 
the banks should be repaid within ‘the month. It was 
this system which, as the Germans had intended, had 
the beneficial effect two weeks ago of persuading the 
first test case, Britain, to -take early and sen^uble action 
once sterling was shown clearly to be overvalued. Last 
week the Italian lira nearly followed the pound out of 
the snake. It did not, partly because Frenchmen were 
worried that the whole scheme would go west if two 
currencies were out at once, partly because the 
Americans twisted Germany’s arm not to let it, and 
mostly because Germany does not believe the lira to be 
genuinely overvalued. 

Frcnch opinion on all this is split—ranging from the 
straight disapproval of a monetary paleolithic man like 
the foreign minister, M. Maurice Schumann, -to M. 
Giscard d’Estaing at the finance ministry, who under¬ 
stands veiy well what a sensible thing Briitain has done, 
but docs not say so too loud. President Pompidou is in 
the middle, veering 'towards M. Discard’s view, provided 
a long Briltish float does not 1-ead to a pattern in which 
Europe’s currencies float more often than they stay still, 
killing off the common farm price system in <^e process. 
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What is new to Europe’s monetary discussions, and 
was particularly in evidence in Bonn this week, is a string 
of conciliatory attitudes between France and Germany 
whSch wilth time could lead to a compromise way of 
protecting the system aft least against a flood of dollars. 
Thus the sterling float has (a) reconcentrated French and 
German minds on getting initcrnatiional monetary^ reform 
off <thc ground ; (b) got Ciermany, even under Herr 
Schiller, telling the French in Bonn that it wants to study 
the Frendli double market system to see if it might work 
in Germany ; (c) got M. Giscaid admitting ;that the 
pure French double market system probably won’t work 
in Britaiin or Germany after all, because of the different 
British and German balance df payments stnictures and 
banking systems, and that France is no longer a priori 
against a joint European float; and (d) had M. Giscartl 
actually volunteering that Europe’s currencies cannot be 
expeot^ to Stick together, jodiit floating or whatever, so 
long as real economic co-ordination does not take place. 
It is here that the whole system will break dowm time 
and again, in the end destroying the common farm 
system which France so wishes to preserve. National 
sovereignly being what it is, there is no early hope of 
effective common economic policies, beyond helpful but 
inadequate regional and industrial programmes. 

Britain, through Mr Barber and Mr Heath, 
has constantly said that it supports monetary union. At 
the same time, it should now point out that making a 
crisis of every occasion when a European parity gets out of 


line, which they all inevitably will from time to time, 
will be the best way of sinking monetary union and wkh 
it the farm policy. The Ten should formally incorporate 
into the snake the idea that when one or more currencies 
get patenllly out of line they should, as sterling did a 
fortnight ago, float out of the snake for a limited time. 
In the present instance, for example, a statement from 
the Ten would say that 

it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to re-fix 
the value of the pound at a time during the month of 
October when the Government and the Bank of England, 
in consultation with Britain’s partners, shall decide that 
the sterling exchange rate has reached a more realistic- 
level. The pound will then rejoin Emu at its new parity. 

(Jermany and most of its partners would welcome 
such an idea. France could be persuaded, once it was 
shown that the occasional absence of one or more cur¬ 
rencies from the snake for a month or two every couple 
of years would not wreck the farm price system (as the 
far worse experience of last year clearly showed it would 
not)—indeed, would protect it better than having Europe 
teeter on the brink of crisis every time a currency gct.s 
out of line. Whenever Europe’s currency alignments were 
clearly all awry at once, the whole snake might be con¬ 
sciously dropped for a three-month period, during which 
lime they could float to new values against one anothei 
before setting the snake up in business again. A formal 
annoimcemcnt of this policy would earn for the Ten the 
best of the world of fixed parities and of floating. 



A patched-up peace 

Mr Whitelaw, for all his virtues, is no miracle worker. And if the 
political loaders on both sides in Ulster do not recognise that soon 
they will be engulfed by their own extremists 


It is almost time once again to despair completely 
of Ulster. Indeed, very many British people, including 
some politicians, already have. That is understandable. 
Less than three years ago the army went into the streets 
of Northern Ireland to separate the Catholic and 
Protestant mobs, but largely to protect the Catholic 
community. Four hundred dead and over 4,000 injured 
and maimed soldiers and civilians later, casualties mostly 
caused by Catholic gunmen, the army is once again 
attempting to contain the Protestant mobs. But the 
wheel has turned full circle only in the sense that Ulster 
is now as close to civil war as it has ever been. In the 
meantime, most of the hopes of 1969 have withered, 
many of the options ^vhich seemed open then have closed, 
and It is beginning to kx>k as if the people of Ulster, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, can never have enough. 
So perhaps it is time that the majority in both communities 
started to share some of their friends’ despair. 

When the army backed down 

Of course, su(ces.sivc British governments have made 
IHster ; who could have expected otherwise ? 
divided society it was always inevitable that 
taken to solve the pro'blcms of one community 


would create equal but opposite problems with the other. 
There has only ever been one clcar-cut British solution 
for Ulster and that has been the total withdrawal of 
British troops and responsibility ; it was touted a bit 
once, hut after Monday night’s confrontation between 
ihe British army and 5,000 unifonned Protestant 
(‘xtrcmisls of the Ulster Defaicc Association in the street 
of Belfast nothing has been heard from its one-time 
advocates, at home or abroad. Would they still like the 
British army to leave ? Yet it was an unhappy compromise 
which was reached between Major-General Ford ruid 
the thugs of the UDA on Monday night, for the no-go 
areas, whether they arc Catholic or Protestant, art: a 
political obscenity (sec page 23), No sensible person will 
blame General Ford for allowing the UDA to set up 
its barricades, or Mr Willie Whitelaw for authorising th^ 
agreement. If they did not keep anything which cauW 
really justify the term peace they at least prevented j 
further casualties. 

It is said that time is now running out for Mr White- 
law. Time has always been running out for Mr Whitelaw, 
if only because neither community has been dispoi^<^ 
to give any of his gestures to the other community time 
to work. Mr Whitelaw has been wooing the Catholics; 
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‘ had to, for it was they who were suprporting the 
jnmen who were doing the killing. He did what was 
his power to do: he kept the army at a low profile 
id began to wind up internment. That produced a 
asefire. He has not been able to end the rents and 
LOS strike (or the non-payment of gas and electricity 
lis in Belfast) or dismantle the barricades in the Bogside 
ul Creggan, which are genuine Protestant grievances, 
:cept at a price which would be intolerable for British 
international opinion. Yet it Ls prccLscly because he 
»uld not give a promise of exactly how and w-hen those 
otestant grievances would be resolved which has per- 
aded the UDA to set up its own barricades. 

he question for Faulkner 

lit was that not more of an excuse than a reason 
r the UDA to take to the streets ? It is very much 
len to doubt how many of the hooded men who now 
lunt their power behind the Protestant barricades would 
ally welcome a return to normal life in the whole 
ovince—unless by normalcy was meant a return to 
inplcte Protestant ascendancy. And that in turn raises 
lother question. Most of the former Stormont ministers 
ivc warned often enough that the inevitable consequence 
direct rule would be an uncontrollable extremist 
otestant upsurge. That upsurge has now started and it 
ry probably is uncontrollable by the British Govemment 
rmc. When persuasion has failed, as it seems to have 
me with the UDA, Mr WhiCelaw is left with just two 
'apons —force or bluff. When the UDA itself turns 
It in force and is astute enough to keep its firearms 
(Idcn, as it has done so far, Mr Whitelaw’s bluff is 
lied and the British force that would be required to 
event it from setting up Protestant barricades is as 
lacccptablc as that which would be required to bring 
c Catholic barricades down. The question which must, 
creforc, be asked of Mr Faulkner and his friends is 
is: are they quite sure that in their bitterness at their 
:atmcnt by the British Government they have not con- 
nced most of their Unionist supporters that they would 
•ilicr sec Mr Whitelaw and direct rule fail than peace 
brought to the pro\dnoc without their assistance ? 
British opinion can be accused of much in Ulster, but 
cannot be accused of having lacked sympathy for the 
oderatc politicians in both communities, or not undcr- 
anding the extreme difficulties in which they have had 
work. The moderates have had to Icam to live, quite 
erally, under the constant threat of assassination by 
uroinists of their own or the other side. But despite the 
rtats can they continue for much longer to duck any 
a I attempt to persuade the majority in both communititt 
' show patience and allow compromise ? The trouble is 
lat both -lots of politicians think that time is on their 
: 'the Catholics of the Social Democratic and Lal^ur 
act and q>eak at times as if they really l^ieve 
lat iMr Whitelaw is their prisoner, and the Unionists 
equally convintoed that Mr Whitdaw will eventually 
ive to turn to them to pick up the pieces left behind 
i direct role. They could both be vc^ wrong, for it 
^tirely likely that far from time being on their sadc 
disastroualy pass them by. 
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Certainly there can be no doubt what is now most 
urgently needed in Ulster: it is a gesture of goodwill by 
the CatlioPic community. If ithe SDLP had been able 
to persuade their constituents to bring down all ihc barri¬ 
cades in Ix>ndonderry and cease their civil disobedience 
campaign immediately after 'the IRA ceasefire, the UDA 
would have been deprived of the excuse to set up ks own 
no-go areas. The SDLP leaders were unwilling or unable 
to do so, and if the conflict in Ulster follows its usual 
pattern such a gesture even now might not be sufficient 
to remove a great deal of the tension in the province. 
If there is one lesson that should have been learned by 
now by all po^Iiiticians concerned with Ulster k is that 
delay in enacting any policy simply raistvs the dircshold 
of its acceptability among the commimity it was intended 
to impress. So it is late, bik not yet too late, for the 
Catholic oommunky to make that gesture towards real 
peace. 

But the shortcomings of the SDLP cannot give the 
Union-ist politicians cause to adopt an aittitude of self- 
rig'hteousness. With a few honourable exceptions, Mr 
Faulkner and his former ministerial! colleagues have 
be^haved like a govemment in exile in their owti country, 
as no doubt many of them btKcvc they are. That they 
were unwilling to do anything actively to assist Mr 
Whitdaw to make direct rule work is disappointing but 
more excusable than k is with tiie SDLP. But they have 
not left it itherc ; instead, some of their speeches have 
shown a vindiotiveness which British ministers will need 
a long time to forgive or foiget, and outside that tiny 
minority of Orangemen in Scotland and Liverpool they 
have done almost as much as the 'thugs of the UDA 
to alienate most of their natural allies in this country. 

To whom will Willie turn ? 

Theie may be a brutal but simple truth about the 
parliamentary political leaders of both communities in 
Ulster: perhaps singularly and collectively they are not 
up to Jthc measure of the events which have engulfed 
them. They cej-tainly act like it at times. That is why 
there is now an even greater duty on the supporters of 
both communities, in .this country and abroad, to consider 
the most likely drift of events in Ulster and impress its 
consequences upon thdr co-religionists and political 
friends ithere. In a conflict in which there is no possible 
compromise between .the extremists on both sides, round 
one of the fight has undoubtedly gone to the IRA and 
round two looks very mudi as if it is going to the UDA. 
Without »the support of most members of both the 
Protestant and Catholic communities Mr Whitdaw can¬ 
not hope to achieve very much more than a slight and 
uneasy delay before round three. He mi|^t be able to 
go on for some 'time patching up a sort of peace ; he 
will certainly try. But it at the end of this present round 
the two conununitics wind up locked behind their own 
barricades it will not be to the SDLP or the Unionist 
party that Mr Whkclaw or his successor will need to turn 
to prevent an even bloodier round three. However dis¬ 
tasteful, it will be with the leaders of the two endaves, 
the IRA and the UDA, 'that he will have to 'treat. And 
where would that leave Ulster—or Irdand ksclf ? 
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One summit that worked 

Mrs Gandhi and Mr Bhutto decided it was better to agree 
than to go home empty-handed 


It has often been said that sumitik meetings are pointless : 
either they ratify agreements already drawn up by junior 
officials, or they advertise the failure to agree.. Last 
weekend’s outing to Simla by India’s Mrs Gandhi and 
Pakistan’s President Bhutto looked like proving the sceptics 
right with a vengeance : what could be more useless 
than a summit conference where the leaders could hardly 
even agree to confer ? Bmt in the end it was the presence 
of the two top decision-makers which saved the day. Both 
Mrs Gandhi and Mr Bhutto had a personal interest in 
preventing the collapse of negotiations, if only to retrieve 
their invested prestige. So they overruled their officials 
witih eleventh-hour concessions—^when a communique 
admitting their agreement to disagree was already being 
drafted—and produced an accord which offers some 
hope that India and the surviving half of Pakistan may 
now be moving towards a durable peace. 

The remarkable thing about the agreement is its 
balance. Mr Bhutto proclaimed to a cheering crowd in 
Rawalpindi on Monday that “ nobody has won and 
no one has lost.” Mr Bhutto can claim credit for having 
persuaded India to withdraw from over 5,000 square 
miles of Pakistani territory occu/pied during last Decem¬ 
ber’s war, thus allowing more tiian a million displaced 
Pakistanis to return home. But since Mrs Gandhi has all 
along maintained 'that 'this land would eventually be 
returned, his greater accomplishment is probably one that 
sounds less substantial : breaking her resolve to wrap up 
all outstanding issues in a package deal. The Simla agree¬ 
ment expressly calls for the “ stq^-^by-step ” approach 
Mr Bhutto had been demanding : a gradual resumption 
of communications, trade and diplomatic relations and at 
the same time a gradual resolution of the by-products of 
war—'the repatriation of prisoners and “ a final settle¬ 
ment of Jammu and Kashmir.” 

This last phrase is Mrs Gandhi’s trump card. As the 
unequivocal victor in last year’s conflict, she went to 
the summit with much more to give than to receive ; 
India will get back only 70 square miles as a result of the 
troop withdrawal, and there are only some 500 Indians 
in Pakistani hands compared with 91,000 Pakistani 
prisoners in India. But apart from the renunciation of 
force—which India claimed to be even keener on than 
Pakistan—Mrs Gandhi had one central demand : 
that the 25-year dispute over Kaslimir be settled for 
good and all. She did not get her final solution of the 
Kashmir problem at last week’s meeting. But she did win 
two major concessions from Mr Bhutto : a promise to 
“ reject ” »the ceasefire Kne in Kashmir, which was 
excluded from the general troop withdrawal ; and, more 
important, an agreejiient to settle all questions between 
the two countries bilaterally. This means that Kashmir, 
yhich, much to India’s annoyance, has for years been 
^ ibe United Nations agenda and has had UN observers 


patrolling the old ceasefire line, from now on will be 
nobody’s business but India’s and Pakistan’s. 

For the momenit, the Kashmir dispute has been frozen. 
It will come up again, along with other unresolved 
issues, ait the next Bhuflto-Gandhi meeting, tentatively 
scheduled for September in Pakistan. But if another 
summit is to be productive—and, in Pakistan’s terms, 
diis means arranging for 'the rqjatriation of prisoners- 
it will have to be triangular. And if it is to be (triangular, 
Mr Bhutto will have to recognise Bangladesh. The indica¬ 
tions are thait he is now ready to do so, perhaps as early 
as next week. Mr Bhutto’s first official act on returning 
from Simla was to summon his national assembly to meet 
on Monday, a month earlier than scheduled. One reason 
for his urgency was undoubtedly to se t the troop with¬ 
drawals in train—'according to 'the Simla declaration, 
withdrawals must be completed within 30 days of ratifi¬ 
cation of the agreement by both sides. But another of Mr 
Bhutto’s reasons for calling the assembly may well be to 
get a public mandate for recognising Bangladesh. 

Now Pakistan has gone west 

Public opinion in Pakistan has probably been reconciled 
to the loss of its eastern wing, and official propaganda 
has started to reflect this feeling. Last Sunday, when the 
chan'ccs of an agreement at Simla still seemed dim, 
Karachi radio dex:larcd that “ BiUigladesh is a firmly 
entrenched reality and it will be natural to recognise tha)t 
reality.” Once Mr Bhutto is convinced that his public 
opinion is under control it is possible that there will be 
a series of meetings, involving Sheikh Mujib of Bangla¬ 
desh too, to son out 'tlie other issues left over from 
December. Except, that is, for Kashmir. Pakistani 
national pride is heavily vested in Kashmir—partly as a 
result of Mr Bhutto’s own former anti-Indian crusades—; 
and diese days Pakistanis have precious little else left 
to feel pride about. So the prospects of a durable peace 
may turn out to depend on Mrs Gandhi’s willingness 
to grant Mr Bhutto time to sell a Kashmir settlement. 
This will require good faith on both sides ; but then 
without some mutual trust even the formal treaty by 
which Mrs Gandhi wants to make the division of 
Kashmir permanent would have little value. 

The su'bcontinent is not about to become a region of 
miraculous peace. It is too important to the great power 
—and particularly to the rivalry between Russia anj 
China—for that. But if Mr Bhutto can reconcile hi 
people to the permanent division of Kashmir the centn 
of 'the suboemtinent’s troubles will have moved away fron 
the Indian-Pakiatani relaitionship to the problem-state 0 
Bangladesh. That is where the next crisis is likely to fin< 
its starting point. At least the Pakistanis, if not tlH 
Indians, can now reflect that they have probabl] 
extricated themselves from that one. 
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\butvoiftknow 
how rich you are... 

or how rich you can be, until you bank with us. 

We believe banking is a two-way business. 

We see our job as being more than merely helpful. 

As being active in your interests. As working to make you richer. 

Call in soon and try us. 

WlUIAMS it GmrS BANK » 






NatWbst would like to 
diange your mixid about toctoring. 


Too many people have still got the wrong idea about 
factoring: a survey commissioned by our subsidiary. 
Credit Factoring Ltd, proves the point. 

To set matters straight, we’d like to stress that, in our 
view, factoring is more much more- than a way of 
releasing money. Factoring must relieve the client of 
all sales accounting, provide credit management €uid 


give a 100% guarantee against bad debts. Olfer, in a word, 
service. Credit Factoring Ltd operate this way. And, as 
the table below shows, it's the service aspect that people 
who use factoring find most important. It also shows that 
the more you know about factoring, the better you like it. 

An elegant demonstration of the difference between 
ignorance and bliss. 



he Pros and Cons of factoring, as seen by users and non* users. 


Non-users 


PROS 


I hHvr fluid monpy t«- rpfnd 


"I .'fu ifid no Liquid 

yo>i would ► civw ii lortor. 


■'One our Burpl j erss uf en factoruvs 
It dadn't itrply to 'ise that thpy wprr- 
an finanotal difficulties. It was 
,iust to thear coiivo/ueric©." 


"factorinf? a f^eator thxn£r in 
ftjti'ort than an homo aellinr hecauco 
the coupJicntiona in exporlinf. ' 



CONS 


"l*'actoruir IP fur too expensive. 
There is nothin#? to stop any self- 
respect in#' person poin#ir to the bank, 
't’nciinrin^ is additional expense to 
the farm. No extra income is 
A'ftined tj\ Liiiinf’ one.” 

"Vfe do not insure bad debts. Ve 
juot mal.e uare we do not have any.” 

•’factoran/: in bad for your ima^re 
with the lar/rer businesses.'' 


"vie miffht have tc 
redundancies." 


create 


''Yt>u would lose your ima#:e, lose 
your oustomers; they #?et a more 
'ontle treatment from nur own staff." 


The British Market Research Bureau Ltd, who 
conducted the survey, found that users of Credit 
Factoring Ltd were pleased with the service. 

Any National Westminster bank manager will be 
delighted to point the moral for you. Or, if you 
prefer, please write or telephone Christopher Blower 
of Credit Factoring at: Smith House, P.O. Box 50, 
Felfham, Middlesex. Telephone 01-890 1390. 


Users 


PROS 


l df' net thinV t‘'e ropl is much more 
and you rwir ir terms of service.” 

■ Ve expand by -'ver ly' a venr and 
factorinF ip f t up.’' 

'Tf you quadruple vo r > us mess you 
.‘an carrv it m wit» u.t #?oinF for 
‘'•itside cap] tal.'' 

■’iiVs ai*e an HA^nunlins firm r.r.d Credit 
/actopinrf fTives us a 100^ fruarantee 
s^inpt bad debts.” 

"FactorIn#? is #50 *d for the ima^. 
’’uatomers feel you must be some 
strenj^th for them to take you on." 

"We have not had any redundancies - 
we have O'J^t run down ’‘ur staff 
thrc)u#:h normal vasta#ere.'' 

"Credit Pnetorinr would not di 
anythin#? to upset t*‘'e relationahjp 
between ua and --‘iir customers." 

"We employ a credit factor for o^r 
export trade, which worths exceedingly 
well. It ia an advanta#?© for the cue- 
tomers to pay In their own burreney," 
"It is nice to know that the money 
will >^e Jn by 0 certain date. With 
the old eye tern we had n^' idea when to 
expect payment." 

"Ttie advantages are: regular cash 
flow, no bad debts, you know how much 
it ie going to cost, and most Impor¬ 
tantly, if wc didn't factor we would 
Viavo to attract quick payment by 
fearing dij 


CONS 




cSi Credit Factoring Limited 

A Rani# 


A member of the National Westminster Bank Group 
ForeignBranohee in: Benelux, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, 

Italy, ^public of Ireland, Sweden, Switxerlend, U.S.A. end West Getmany. 
Lo^ Agents in all other principel world marVets. 
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Is he the alternative? 

Mr Powell may, or may not, really be the man the country could call 
on if ail else falls, but his potential would be much greater 
if he settled down to concentrate on the main issue 


Mr Enoch Powdl has made yet another speedi about 
coloured immigrant communides in Biitain, and once 
again he has been duly criticised by mudh of liberal 
opinion for it. Mr Powell believes that Britain’s cities are 
about to experience what has happened in the northern 
lefties of the United States, and his language, his talk of 
“ gbettoes ” and of the tide flowing “ ever forward as 
It flows towards Niagara,” is of a piece with his argument. 
He will not be worried that his crildcs dispute his figures 
lor he has been able 'to claim statistical successes against 
them in 'the past. Nor will he care about the admonitions 
(themselves often in extravagant language) directed at 
him because he is sure he has the majority with him. As 
he has contended before, he believes there is a gulf 
between the overwhelming majority of people through¬ 
out the country on the one side, and on the other side a 
tiny minority, with almost a monopoly hold upon the 
channels of communication, who seem determined not 
to know the facts and not face the realities and who will 
resort to any device or extremity Xo blind both them¬ 
selves and others. 

There is an exaggeration in that sort of language which 
runs through many of Mr Powell’s speeches, and it is a 
great intellectual count against him, but it remains very 
j likely ithat most people in the country, when they (think 
about immigrants, find much in common with Mr 
Powell’s fears. As for the trendkr liberals, since it is 
central io their creed that the United States is still about 
to collapse in violence because the whites are repressing 
the blacks, (they are inhibited from telling Mr Powell that 
there have actually been signs of a cooling-ofT in American 
race relations ; that may tickle Mr Powell’s sense of 
humour. But Mr Powell is not being funny in his politics. 
It is no good dismissing him with epithets or even moral 
*<0111 because he is not going to go away, and he will 
digue the toss on morals at any time. Mr Powell has to 
be taken seriously over the broad sweep of his policies 
b^)>th because he has a following in the country today and 
because he still has a very big potential following, perhaps 
the biggest of any single politician, if a calamity (say lo 
per cent inflation a year for two more years) were to end 
public confidence in the present political parties. That 
w'ill sound far-fetched even when public disappointment 
wrth 'the Commons is becoming reminiscent of that felt 
m the 1930s. If it does not seem far-fetched to Mr Powell 
then perhaps he should be taking his own words even 
more seriously than he docs. 

Mr Powdl is a nattionalbt. This is the strength of his 
politics and the root of his policies. It is because he is 
the only remaining politician of iotelUgenoe in England 
who gives hb naticHialbm such priority (for socialbt htde 
l^nglanders have other priorities) tlMrt hb voice b so 
identifiable, so clear in nobe of politics. It has been 
assumed that bb voice has only been heard when he has 
Spoken about race; and, therefore, that he has had 


to go on speaking about race, even when he might have 
wished to climb some part of the way back down from 
the limb he b on, merely to be heard ait all. There b 
something in that, although perhaps no more than that 
the popular sense of what b familiar (and identified with 
the nation) and what b alien is more highly developed 
over race than anything else. Mr Powell knows very 
well how to exploit thb, how to tell the Englbhman 
looking “ into the eyes of Asia ” that he b 

face to face with those who will dispute witli iiini the 
possession of his native land. 

That native land b, of course, England. Mr Powell b so 
much the nationalist that he would never deny the Scots 
or the Webh tlicir nationhood if they ever wanted to 
claim it. But it is England that matters above all else to 
him : 

For the unbroken life of the English nation over a 
thousand years and more is a phenomenon unique in 
historv, the product of a specific set oi ciicurnstances 
like those which in biology are supposed to start by 
chance a new line of evolution. 

England is as special as that. The invocation is the rally¬ 
ing cry, the declaration of separate identity and special 
strength, to which people will respond instinctively at a 
time of danger or great uncertainty. No other Tory now 
speaks about England, far less Britain, as Mr Powell docs. 
It b as if hb conscious model were the Churchill of the 
1930s, whose imperialist defence of India, romantic 
attachment to the crown of Edward VIII and nationalbt 
assertion against 'the drifting of the League and pacifist 
internationalism were as unpopular with the establbhment 
as anything Mr Powell b trying to put across today. 

The extreme commitment of nationalism 

Mr Powell has seemed increasingly conscious, since Mr 
Heath won the election in June, 1970, that he is very 
likely not going to get near the leadership of the Tory 
party except after the collapse and humiliation of present 
Tory policies, and even some national collapse sets in. 
So he loses no opportunity to emphasise hb nationalism. 
It has led him to the extreme defence of the most threat¬ 
ened and questionable par't of the national frontier, 
Northern Ireland, far beyond what any other leading 
Britbh politician has committed himself to : 

The plantation of Ulster, right or wrong, wise or unwise, 
beneficent or not, did take place ; neither it nor its con¬ 
sequences can be pretended out of existence. Tlie people 
of this province lare part of the British nation, and the 
soil of this province is British soil, because the great 
majority of its inhabitants are so minded. 

Others might wish, but few would dare, to push on with¬ 
out drawing breath from the first sentence of vbiblc 
hbtorical and moral doubt to the second of absolute 
hbflxnical and moral certainty. 

Mr Powell b not an. imperialbt (not for some years) ; 


the 

computer 

and 

distribution 

For Victorians, problems of 
distribution were created by 
industrialisation and overseas trade, 
migration into cities and a newly 
prosperous middle class. Though 
supplying the ncw-fangled department 
stores, co-operatives and city emporia 
offered many challenges, the low cost of 
holding substantial st(x:ks provided a 
comfortable cushion for producer and 
wholesaler. 



Stringent demands are imposed on today’s distributors by the need to utilise modern transport, 
by a faster pace of living and the high cost of urban storage space. In a fiercely competitive market, 
success depends on ctjinprehensive coverage, frec|uenl and regular replenishment and minimal 
overheads. Which explains why the effective use of computers is essential. 


How else could a distributor handle the increasing volume and complexity of the accounting; meet 
legislative recjuirements such as VA'I'; collect and prqcc.ss orders from thousands (.if outlets within hours; 
compile the statistics on which shrew'd purchasing and pricing depend; reconcile minimal stocks with 
high availability, and optimise the siting of warehouses, the use of manpower and the operation ol 
far-rangittg transport fleets? 


For the world’s most competitive distributors, it is Univac computers. For Univac meets all the 
criteria that count. Inexpensive yet outstandingly efficient and reliable hardware. Generous support 
services without extra charge. Software and communications expertise that take the anxiety out of tightly 
scheduled on-line work. An open-minded approach to special problertis but also a range of package 
programs for standard applications such as automatic ordering, inventory control and wnoksale 
accounting. 


Successful distributors, of food, ck>thing, footware, engineering spares and httttdreds of other com¬ 
modities choose Univac-naturally. Wluni profit depends so heavily upoh the perfbrmance of your 
computer system, there is no substitute fear successful experience. 


''SPSTOYRAbD 



UNIVAC DtvuMm %ieny RmmI Ltd. iC»! 
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e is not A paiticulair admirer of the Americans 
nd, (indeed, took much persuading ever to visit 
ie United States. So he is no Churdiillian in the 
lie sense, but Ulster is has India and if it were ever to 
ip fhim Brkirii 'hands he might turn out to be the last 
lan seriousdy to consider retaking it, just as he was (the 
ist man serkxiSly to consider retaking India. It seems to 
t for nationalist reasons, not primly economic ones, 
lat he is also utteriy opposed to the common market and 
rady to die in the last dhch, to pronounce that most 
npdirical ooooept “ never,” in reasting it : 

The first and most important thing to say about British 
entry into the (European Economic Community is that 
It is not going to happen. 

[he tests for the man in reserve 

hose people in the Tory party (and outsidr it) who 
ave given up any prospeot tint Mr Hraith and Mr Powdl 
an ever ms^e common cause and so now look on Mr 
^owell solely as being in reserve for the day of calamity 
irobahly have three main, contemporary tests for him as 
hr man of calamity, the man w1h> might be able to dahn 
nough civdibilky, as well as reveal the self-confidence, to 
lick up the pieces. The first is his nationalism, or patriot- 
,m. Mr Powell is not unique among poiitidans, of right 
nd left, in possessing h., but his credentials are apparent 
md in good repair. The second Is his economic grasp 
since any callamity giving him his chance is now most 
ikcly to be an economic one). And here, eq[xirially after 
wo years of Conservative government, there, is much to 
ye said for him. Mr Powell was not a late convert to 
ioating : he has been an advocate of it for years. He 
vas not surprised at the failure of the Industrial Rdations 
to help to curb wage inflation : he had denied from 
ho beginning that it ever could. He did not suppose that 
he CBI’s b^ efforts at a price cuib a year ago would 
nfluence the unions at Ml ; he said expressly they would 
sot. Hits economic forecasting has a better record than 
Mr Health’s or Mr Wilson’s. Unlike Mr John Davies, he 
has never been called on to eat his words about lame 
lucks. 

Where (flie doubt about Mr Powell’s record arises, and 
this indudes the past two years, is in his striving for 
efleot, for simplistic answers. Few modem electorates 
believe in simifle economic answers from politicians. They 
tre not wrong. If things were really as ample as Mr 
Powell says only an kUot prime miifister would not have 
^lied ^ remedy overnight. Mr Powell has been 
ad^ant that the unions have no responsibility what- 
^er for mflation : “ the unions and their members are 
innocent as lambs, pure white as the driven snow.” And 
if that is imteipreted as a populist bid to enlist Mr Jones 
Mr Scankm, he absolves the employen and Miare- 
mders, too. Hu culprk, and the sole one, is the Govem- 
ment, and its failure, accounting for evoything, is (the 
failure to control the mmiey supply. Although few nowa* 
would deny the importance of Mi Powell’s diagnoas 
^ a main factor, fewer would venture out into the 
^tinouncement of leveMed truHh wkh him. So why does 
Jjf pin his reputation to one cause and one cure ? Per- 
he is merdy trying to be smart, knowing that 


economics can be a complicated bustneas with which the 
electorate is quickly saltiaited, and that the remedies of 
opposition frequently bear little resemblance to the 
poKdes of office. But that is not really Mr Powdl. He 
gives much more the impression of sincerity, of actual 
convidtiun (which is Why most of the efforts to brush him 
aside as ambitious or frustrated have failed with his 
audience). After all, it was not a cynical man who voted 
for the abolition of capital punishment long before many 
members of the present Tory front bench. The worry about 
Mr Powell is diat he may believe every word he utters. 

For this is the third test of a politician (holding him¬ 
self, or held, in reserve for the nation. He frustrates his 
purpose, hu very sincerity, as often as he ocHnmits him¬ 
self, for whatever reason, (to words that do not ring wholly 
(true and prophecies that do not come good in ordinary 
people’s own lives. Mr Powdl has too many ships of that 
kind at sea just now. The cities an* still s(»ne way from 
chronic racial decay; the common market entry looks 
like being achieved. It will be argued that Churchill 
succeeded in the end after his collapses on India and 
the abdication had made it wholly unlikely that he could 
hold his head up again. Mr Powell’s admirers might say 
that he, too, would not expect to succeed unless the 
estabhslunent of the two parties had been stripped away. 
They might say that the very importance M his aigu- 
ments demands tbat they be defended on the most difficult 
ground and in (the most emphatic way. But if Mr Powell 
is (dunking at all along these lines himself, and if he 
wishes to reinforce his claims to be taken as a radical 
ahemative to the Heath Government (which Mr Wilson 
and Mr Foot are not), he would be wiser now to concen- 
'tralte his fire on the central issue of British life in the 
1970s, the economy. If he means business he ought to 
be giving his mind to reducing the chances tihalt a major 
criris would only bring in (as the last one nearly did) 
a Halifax. 

How not to get to Downing Street 
Colour will never got Mr Powell to Downing Street, 
nor will Ulster : they are not central to the naitional 
identky, and the more extreme he is about them, the 
more likely he is to encourage extmnists of the thuggish, 
itot (the patriotic, kind to do their thing. That is the path 
to debasement. Mr Powell would express horror if he 
beKeved that sudh could be the effect of his interventions ; 
after all, he has maintained tbat by mentioning the 
unmenctofiable he has helped to avoid the worst. The 
dakn is now likely to be put to the test much sooner in 
Ulster than in any English cities. Mr Powell should know 
what he is doing either way. ” Words,” he has said, “ are 
weaipons and can be the most dangerous of weapons.” 
He will show that he really does understand this if he 
concentrates his thoughts and efforts on the national 
economic task in the next couple of years, and gives less 
of himself, and his reputaition, to causes (however much 
they give him exponire) that arc tangential to the 
country’s, and his own bc^, purpose. 

The quoititionB from Mr Fowdrs ipeeches are taken from “ Freedom 
and MiUty” (£t*75s Bataford) and, just publishedt to 

Decide** (nJ6o, Bataford), edited by John Wood. 
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rhe Smith Square socialists 
'‘ide again 


«j(> one can any 1on|^r accuse the 
.alK>ur party of having no policy 
vcept tliat of abandoning most ideas 
regarded as practical when in office, 
ur what it is worth the party now has 
Dousands and thousands of words of 
(^hcy. After a final session lasting 8^ 
ours on Wednesday, the national 
\ecutive committee approved the 
raft of the document which will be 
lesented to the annual conference in 
tUckpool in the autumn, and it all 
uly saw the light of day for the first 
me in the party’s official newspaper, 
.ahour Weekly, on Thursday. The 
lethod of presentation was the most 
ovel thing about it. 

The document is very much what 
ne would expect from a Labour party 
\ opposition when the left-wing is in 
le ascendancy. Indeed, successive 
rafts of it had been leaked so exten- 
i\ely, even to unfriendly newspapers, 
\cr the previous weeks that most 
.abour MPs had diffitulty in working 
l> much enthusiasm for finding out on 
Vednesday evening just what the NEC 
lad finally approved as the party’s 
conomic and social policies for die 
ic\t few years. They, like everybody 
Ise, were more concerned about the 
ompromise which had been stru^ 
»ver the common market. For while 
nost realiatit Labour MPs will sen- 
ihlv shrug off the crackbrained ideas 
n the policy statement as a cross th^ 
irt* always doomed to bear when in 
•Pl>osition, it is widely rec^nised that 
common market k»ue is one which 
ould still split the party wide open. 
Mr Wllsm had certainly held that 
'>cw, and he has been at great pains 
to assum Labour’s marketeers 
^at he would fight any attempt by the 
eft to stampede the Labour conference 
)ut of Europe. On Wednesday, Mr 
Alison was not quite as ouecMM as 
had hoped widr his umoUy Ihile 


paragraph which would have fudged 
the issue in his own inimitable style. 
But neither was Mr Wedgwood Benn 
with his far longer, more detailed and 
specifically anti**inarket amendment. 
The executive rejected both in favour 
of a formula devised bv Mrs Hart. 

This commits the next Labour gov¬ 
ernment to renegotiate the Brussels 
treaties, which, of course. Labour has 
been told by its European fellow- 
socialists that it can’t. Undeterred, the 
policy ploughs on to assert that if the 
renegotiations do not succeed Labour 
will not regard the treaty obligations 
as binding, and will consult" the 
British people on the ’’advisability of 
negotiating our withdrawal from the 
communities.'* If, however, the renego¬ 
tiations which cannot take place do 
succeed the new terms would be put 
to the British people either at a general 
election or in a referendum. 

It is, of course, pretty meaningless 
mumbo-jumbo, but apparently it has 
made most of the anti-marketeers on 
the executive happy, and it is some¬ 
thing the marketeers say they can live 
with. The fact is that the marketeers 
were determined from the start to 
believe that they could live with any¬ 
thing that fell short of rejecting the 
common market in principle. Some 
take the view diat as the maiket is 
not likely to be an issue when the 
Labour party next forms a government 
it is not woilh risking fntlher unpopu¬ 
larity with their own rank and file by 
app^ring to be quibbling over words 
now. Of course, Mr Heath will have 
fun at their expense at the next general 
election, but they are reconcQed to 
that, too* What tmfim to be ilecided 
is whethi»f ^ for lettM thn pArty will 
still attempt to hwenrif Mr J^wns and 
his f rienda by fotcuig on tfie amfbrence 
a pe&»r m wml It now 

looks uhKlMty 4im it < v 



L/fe behind the UDA barricades 


Ulster _ 

Thuggery comes 
in many guises 

They had, said Major-General Ford, 
been on the “edge of the precipice.” 
He might have added that when the 
army stepped back it was merely to 
stand on brink. Faced with 5,000 
chanting, hooded thugs of the Ulster 
Defence Association in Belfast late on 
Monday night, Mr Whitelaw and the 
army had no alternative but to com¬ 
promise and let the UDA construct 
another no-go area in West Belfast. 
General Ford had 500 troops available, 
but the UDA was armed only with 
pick handles and sticks. They are 
weapons enough to intimidate the local 
community but hardly sufficiently 
powerful, in the present climate, to 
justify the army opening fire if the 
UDA had pushed things to a direct 
clash. And tlie Protestant mob seemed 
more than willing to do just that. 

So the British Government backed 
down and the UDA claimed a victory 
for itself, as no doubt it was.* Although 
the barriers are to remain up off the 
Springfield road—until the London¬ 
derry barricades come down, so the 
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UDA says—trapping 40 or more 
Catholic families behind them, General 
Ford at least wrung the concession tliat, 
as well as setting up its own check¬ 
points on the perimeter, the army 
would patrol the district and the UDA 
patrols would be unarmed. 

Mr Whitelaw has frequently said 
that he would not tolerate any Pro¬ 
testant no-go areas, and they are 
certainly intolerable. No worse, no 
doubt, than the Catholic enclaves, but 
that could be little compensation for 
many of those who were caught inside 
the barriers at the weekend, at the 
mercy of men revelling in an oppor¬ 
tunity to match their virility with the 
IRA’s. The con.scquences of mob rule 
and summary street justice are an 
affront to British and Irish society 
alike, whatever the religion of the per¬ 
petrators. But what else could Mr 
Whitelaw and General Ford have 
done ? Monday night’s operation by 
the UDA was so well organised—and 
permitted by the Protestant community 
—that it was impossible not to believe 
the UDA tlireat that had the security 
forces not backed down 20,000 of its 
followers would have rolled into action 
throughout the province. 

The one-for-one assassination cam¬ 
paign that appears to have broken out 
between the extremists on both sides 
is bad enough, but the UDA action is 
the bigger danger. In the past fortnight 
it has barricaded five districts. Three 
are in West Belfast—^between the 
Crumlin and Wood vale roads, and off 
the Protestant Shankill along the 
border with the Catholic Falls. The 
other two no-go areas are in Porta- 
down and the Irish street district of 
Londonderry. The UDA intends to 
create another one this weekend. 

Since the imposition of direct rule 
an estimated 18,000 men have been 
recruited to the UDA, which liow 
boasts a province-wide strength of 
43,000. Around 60 per cent of its 
members are reckoned to be Protestant 
ex-scr\^icemen. The UDA is controlled 
by a 13-man inner council under a 
leader who, for the moment, prefers 
anonymity for fear of IRA assassina¬ 
tion or arrest by the authorities. 
According to a UDA spokesman, he is 
just “ an ordinary man with an 
ordinary education.” The organisation 
claims that it has no prominent 
Unionist politicians in its ranks, but 
it is getting money from somewhere 
other than its working-class supporters. 

It is a disciplined and ruthless 
ol^iusation with over 30 units dotted 
%j|B^Mj^Ulster, under an HQ in Belfast. 

. iS|||^i||ii^ve radio sets are used to keep 


groups in contact with one another, 
and coaches were hired or comman¬ 
deered on Monday to bring UDA men 
into West Belfast from as far away 
as Bangor and Newtownards. Although 
the UDA has not claimed refsponsi- 
bility for any killings or bombing, its 
members are being trained in hand-to- 
liand combat in die streets behind the 
barricades, and it has gathered within 
its ranks many of the militants who 
once belonged to the Ulster Volunteer 
Force, which was declared an illegal 
organisation under the Special Powers 
Act in 1967. Its main achievement has 
been to hammer out some coherence 
among the myriad of extremist splinter 
groups on the Protestant right. 

But the UVF is still in existence with 
around a thousand followers. It claims 
responsibility for the kidnapping of the 
Protestant hero, Mr Gusty Spence, who 
was whisked away while on parole 
from Crumlin road jail after serving six 
years of a sentence for murdering a 
Catholic barman. And there are also 
gangs such as The Red Hand and the 
Silent Defenders, who live in the 
twilight world between political 
extremism and just plain thuggery. 
Mr Whitelaw’s new public protection 
agency to combat intimidation will not 
lack work. 

Parliament _ 

EEC and all that 

After 22 days of debate on the floor of 
the Commons the committe stage of 
the European Communities Bill was 
completed on Wednesday night. In 
this Parliament atone the Euro¬ 
pean issue has now occupied the 
Commons for over 310 hours, and it 
is not finished yet. As the committee 
stage was taken on the floor of the 
House and the bill went through 
unamended it does not require a report 
stage but will go straight to third read¬ 
ing. It will then go to the Lords— 
where it will have no difficulty going 
through—and only if it is amended 
there will it come back to the 
Commons. 

All Labour’s .pro-marketeers in par¬ 
ticular are praying that it will not 
come back to the Commons. That is 
not simply because the bill seriously 
damaged ^the political prospects of 
many of them—although it has done 
that all right—but because if the 
Government suddenly discovers in the 
Lords that the bill does require amend¬ 
ment after all it will smell of political 
jiggery-pokery. The anti-marketeers 
have all along complained that the 





Howe, whodunit 


Government has resisted every amend -1 
ment in the Commons b^ause it I 
wanted to avoid a report stage whiciil 
would have opened up tiie whole bilP 
to a flood of amendments once again; 
and even Labour's most ardent 
marketeers are not entirely convinced 
that Sir Geoffrey Howe, the Solicitor- 
General, did such a brilliant job of 
drafting the bill that it almost uniquely 
does not require any second thoughts 
whatsoever. 

If Sir Geoffrey does prove to have 
achieved just that he will have carved 
himself a very considerable niche in 
parliamentary history ; if he has not 
he will be execrated by the very men 
who have most courageously sup¬ 
ported him in the Commons. For the 

oint about making amendments U; a 

111 during its passage through the 
LiOrds is that when the bill returns to 
the Commons the debate is limited to 
such amendments—the whole bill 
cannot be opened up afresh. There is 
no indication whatsoever that the 
Government believes it will be neces¬ 
sary to amend the bill in the Lords, 
but Labour’s marketeers will be kee]> 
ing their fingers crossed until it is 
safety through the other place. For 
there have Imn worrying, and possibly 
mischievous rumours, and if the bill 
does liave to come back to the 
Commons it will require, in effect, 
another vote on the principle of join¬ 
ing Europe, and in those dncumstances 
the majority will be nothing like the 

112 of last October. 

It will be a blessing and relief whei 
the bill finally receives the roya 
assent, for it has done little to elevatt 
the standing of Parliamlbnt with th( 
electorate, ^at is not because th( 
debates—either on the principle or or 
details duting tlie committee stagcj^ 
have been poor ; indeed, wMbi such abl< 
parliamentarians as Mr Michael Foo^ 
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Protecting tomorrow's 
children today 


Our children will not know of many of 
the health problems of the present gen¬ 
eration. Throughout the world, scientists 
are engaged in a constant search for 
safer and more effective pharmaceutical 
and therapeutic agents. Much research 
is devoted to preparations that will 
prevent disease rather than treat estab¬ 
lished illness. In the important field of 
preventive medicine, Hoechst is making 
a vital contribution through its subsidiary 
Behringwerke in Marburg. The founda¬ 
tion for this work was laid by Emil von 
Behring with the discovery of prophy¬ 
lactic immunization against diphtheria. 
Today, Behringwerke is developing and 
producing an extensive range of sera for 
therapy and vaccines for prevention. 

Ahead through 
systems thinking 
DPT edsbrbed vSbclns for active 
immuolzatiOfi esainat diphtheria, 
pertueeie end tetenue, Quinto- 


Virelon additionally against measles 
and poliomyelitis, Partigen and Tri- 
partigen immunodiffusion plates 
for improved diagnostic techniques 
- the result of Hoechst know-how 
and experience In many fields: In 
planned medical research, in phar¬ 
macology, pathology, chemistry, 
biochemistry, microbiology; in 
close collaboration in these fields 
and integration of the work. 
Systems thinking is the Hoechst 
strategy. Research, development 
and product experience in many 
areas are concentrated on the 
solution of specific problems. In¬ 
terdisciplinary thinking, systems 
anelysis and systems technique to 
bring success. 

To keep thinking ahead ~ to solve 
the problems of today and tomor¬ 
row - Hoechst employs 10,300 
people In research and develop¬ 
ment with a research investment 
this year of more than £60 million. 


Hoechst in Britain 

Hoechst UK Ltd is an independent 
company within the international 
Hoechst group. Its British staff know 
their country, its problems, its people; 
and they realise where Hoechst know¬ 
how can inject into Britain's economy 
the experience gained by the parent 
company during more than a century in 
chemistry. In pharmaceuticals, for ex¬ 
ample, where Lasix - the modern 
diuretic - has revolutionised therapy for 
both man and animal. In veterinary 
medicine, where the traditions of 
Behringwerke are being carried forward 
by the research workers of International 
Serum Laboratories, part of Hoechst UK. 
who are engaged in the development 
and manufacture of bacterial vaccines 
and sera for farm animals - products 
exported to many parts of the world. In 
the textile industry, where Trevira'' poly¬ 
ester fibre has brought an entirely new 
concept to fashion. And where mem¬ 
brane structures from Trevira high 
tenacity fabric have at long last rendered 
outdoor events independent of the 
weather. Or in dyestuffs where experi¬ 
ments are proceeding to make the grass 
look greener in football stadiums and 
other sports arenas. Whether your 
problems are in plastics or paint raw 
materials, in dyestuffs or pigments, in 
fibres or pharmaceuticals, in agro¬ 
chemicals or films, Hoechst UK can help 
you promptly and efficiently. 



HOECHST 

Hoechst UK Ltd 

Hoechst House, Salisbury Road 
Hounslow, Middlesex 
01-570 7712 
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Now an Inter-City express leaves London 
for Birmingham every half-hour 
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t\ery half-hour up to iqi followed by 
spuiai late departurcH at 201 ^ and 211^ 

A CAR TO MEET YOU 
King the (jodfrrv Davis Kail Drive* 
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Inttr-C new Dondon-Binningham 
SCI \ ice olTi rs one of the best business 
rdicshei courses m Britain 'I'ry taking 
It regularly 
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ir Derek Walker-Smith and Mr 
,noch Powell always to the fore the 
ebates have been of high quality. But 
\t rhetoric has not disguised the 
•ality that the opponents of the bill 
rerc never trying to improve it but 
) destroy it, and if th^ could not 
0 that Aen to obstruct it. 

The tactic of obstruction to deny 
le Government parliamentary time 
)r other measures that it thinks neces- 
iiy is well understood and accepted 
t Westminster. It is a game most MPs 
f all parties like td play when in 
pposition—even when, for some of 
lem, they are in opjmition to their 
wn government. But it makes Parlia- 
lent look an increasingly futile place 
) the general public, and when 
bstniction becomes more important 
lan argument—^as, for additional 
\iimple, on the Government’s Indus- 
lal Relations Bill of last session— 
pposition parties slip too easily into 
IIP politics of ya-boo. Perhaps this 
Parliament is not really very much 
^orse than its predecessors in that 
aspect, but anyone who did not know 
uiif how awful previous Houses of 
lommons could at times would 
pquire a lot of convincing of that, 
articularly if they had heard Mr 
larold Wilson’s opening speech in the 
idustrial relations debate on Monday. 
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=ire hazards 


Vliat are officially termed “ significant 
ires ” in health service liospitals are not 
ill that uncommon : in England and 
^'alps 122, with 8 deaths, in 1970 and 
126, with 9 deaths, last year. But 
fenous ones such as occurred at the 
Mdharbour hospital near Sherborne 
|arlv on Wednesday, killing 30 men- 
dlv handicapped men, are fortunately 
are. 

The last one of similar magnitude 
^as at Shelton Hospital near Shrews- 
tiry in February 1968. This too was a 
>ng-stay hospital, and 24 mentally ill 
[Omen—moat of them elderly—died, 
hat fire was probably caused by a 
ghted cigarette left in an easy chair 
V a patient. Buft its effects would have 
cen much less serious had there not 
a few minutes delay in summon- 
'g the fire service. The committee of 
^quiry found the hospital authorities 
^ bUme in not ensuring that the 
arsing staff had had sufficient train- 
% in fire procedure and evacuation. 
There will be a similar inquiry into 
Sheibome fire, which will pre- 
^niably find out whether the 


The ward where 30 men died 

instructions on fire precautions that 
have been issued to hospitals both from 
the Department of Health and from 
regional hospital boards had been 
carried out. On the face of it the Sher¬ 
borne hospital does not look such a 
fire hazard as Shelton or indeea other 
antiquated hospitals. The ward where 
the patients died was a single-storey 
building and had recently been 
modernised; and apparently at least 
two doors were open. But the fire 
appears to have spread too fiercely and 
rapidly for more than a handful of 
patients to be evacuated. 

There is some controversy alx)ut how 
realistically fire practice in hospitals 
should be carried out. Apart from the 
very young, the most vulnerable patients 
in a fire are the old, the mentally ill 
and the mentally and phvsically handi¬ 
capped, particularly as many of them 
are given sedatives at night and sleep 
heavily. It is a moot point whether 
rousing these paitients from their beds 
in a practice evacuation exposes them 
to greater risk than the remote possi¬ 
bility of an actual fire. But several full- 
scale fire drills are said to have been 
held in the past two years in the wing 
where this week’s disaster occurred. 

Psyekiatiy and the law _ 

Back to square one 

Fortunately there have been no signs 
of a panic reaction to the news that a 
young man convicted of murder by 
pioisoning was a conditionally dis¬ 
charged Broadmoor patient. Mr 
Graham Young had been sent to 
Broadmoor by 3 ie court when he was 
a boy of 14 for having poisoned—^not 
fatally^—^members of his family and a 
schoolmate. A restriction was placed 
on his discharge, which could have 


lasted for 15 years. But on the advice 
of the doctor looking after him Mr 
Maudling agreed to his conditional 
discharge after nine years. 

However exceptional this case, and 
however rare for former Broadmoor 
patients to repeat theii crime, Mr 
Maudling and Sir Keith Joseph (who 
IS responsible for the management of 
Broadmoor but not foi discharges) had 
to take some steps to allay public 
anxiety. First, no patient will be dis¬ 
charged from any of the special 
hospitals unless the doctor looking after 
liim obtains a concurring recommenda¬ 
tion from another psychiatrist. This 
can be regarded as a placebo for the 
public. It may provide extra reassur¬ 
ance ; but can a psychiatrist, interview¬ 
ing a patient for an hour and flipping 
through his case notes, add anything 
worthwhile—in the matter of dis¬ 
charge, as distinct from treatment—to 
the opinion of those who have had the 
patient in their care for years ? 
Secondly, and much more realistically, 
the arrangements for supervision after 
discharge have been strengthened. 
Coupled with more effective supervi¬ 
sion is the requirement that, “ where 
necessary,” an ex-patient’s employer is 
” sufficiently informed ” about a case 
to warn the supervisor if thinp appear 
to be going wrong. Clearly this stipula¬ 
tion, if carried too far, will make it 
exceedingly difficult to resettle special 
hospital patients in the community. In 
addition a small expert committee will 
advise on whether any more changes 
should be made in the discharge proce¬ 
dures. 

Quite independently of this commit¬ 
tee and of the Young case, however, 
Mr Maudling and Sir Keith Joseph 
had already decided to institute an 
extensive inquiry into the application 
of the criminal law to mentally abnor- 
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mal oiienders under the chairmanship 
of Lord Butler. The main provisions 
governing it are contained in §6o, §65 
and §72 of the Mental Health Act of 
’959 in §4 of the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948. Under §60, after anyone 
has been convicted of an offence and 
two doctors have found him mentally 
disordered, the court can order him 
to be detained in hospital. He is there 
treated like any non-offending patient; 
his doctor can recommend his dis- 
chazge at any time ; and he can appeal 
to a tribunal to be discharged. But if 
under §65 a court adds a restriction 
order whether for a fixed period—as 
in the Young case—or for an unlimited 
one, a patient can be discharged only 
with the consent of the Home Secre¬ 
tary while the restriction order is in 
force. What is more, he cannot he 
given leave of absence without that 
consent or take up a job outside the 
ho^ital during the day. 

These restrictions are valid for 
special hospital patients, who are there 
because they are dangerous. But doc¬ 
tors in other mental hospitals find the 
few §65 patients they receive (135 in 
1970) a nuisance. The restrictions 
entail endless and often fruitless com¬ 
munication with the Home Office and 
are often inimical to a patient's rehabi¬ 
litation. If he is psychopathic, like Mr 
Young, he may resent being labelled 
“ mental ” and refuse to co-operate in 
treatment ; but because a hospital 
order has been made he cannot be 
transferred to prison. In the event, a 
§65 patient may serve a longer sen¬ 
tence in hospital than he would have 
done in prison—^as did Mr Young in 
Broadmoor. Perhaps the Home Office 
should employ its own psychiatrists to 
supervise restricted patients. As things 
are, it takes decisions affecting some¬ 
one's liberty without ever seeing him. 

§72 of the Mental Health Act and 
§4 of the Criminal Justice Act create 
fewer headaches. The first enables a 
prisoner found to be mentally dis¬ 
ordered to be transferred to hospital 
for treatment. §4 is for milder 
offenders—particularly those found 
guilty of minor sexual offences—^who 
are given the option of probation 
coupled with psychiatric treatment 
instead of prison. 

So far as the existing law is con¬ 
cerned the committee undertaking the 
extensive inquiry will be likely to con¬ 
centrate on §65 and per^ps on the 
relations between the special hospitals, 
the Home Office and the ]>partment 
of Health. It may also discuss the 
placing of mentally abnormal offenders 
ll' ^e future wb(m the large hospitals 



Butter: phitosophieel problems 


are supposed to have been run down. 
But its remit goes much further. It is 
to examine 

To what extent, and on what critena, 
the law should recognise mental disorder 
... as a factor affecting the liability 
to trial or conviction of a person accused 
of a criminal offence, and his subsequent 
disposal. 

This remit will bring up the hoary old 
questions of fitness to plead, not guilty 
by reason of insanity and the McNagh- 
ten rules. It will also stir up again 
many unresolved dilemmas. Where is 
the boundary between medicine and 
the law, between who is sick and needs 
treatment, and who is sinful and 
should be punished ? Is psychopathy 
a true illness ? If $0, has the doctrine 
of criminal responsibility been eroded 
so far that it might as well be 
abandoned altogether ? With his 
experience as Home Secretary and his 
longstanding interest in the workings 
of disordered minds, Lord Butler should 
enjoy examining philosophical prob¬ 
lems like these. 

Families _ 

Five-year plans 

Any interpretation of surveys of 
married couples’ “ family intentions ” 
—a euphemism for breeding plans— 
must be as fraught with provisos as an 
insurance policy. The gap between 
reported and real intention may be 
particularly wide, to say nothing of 
the gap between intention and 
achievement. As indicators of the 
trend in the birth rate such surveys 
have the rather obvious disadvantage 
of leaving unplanned pregnancies out 
of account. But they are the most 
sophisticated that ejust, and they are 
useful because the birth rate has proved 
tiresomely unpredictable over the past 
eight years. 

The Hull Family Survey, whose 
second report was published on Wed¬ 


nesday, is particularly valuable becaus 
the original 350 couples, questionei 
shortly after their marriages in I9bi) 
66, have been retraced and reques 
tioned. So the survey offers answei 
to two sorts of questions: are faniil 
intentions changing, and how fully (o 
ovcrfully) are ihcy realised ? It is no 
quite possible to separate the two: th 
average of the number of childic] 
desired by each couple had droppei 
substantially, from 2.61 to 2.23, but 1 
this because of a general change n 
attitudes or because these couples founi 
child-rearing a more onerous busines 
than they had supposed ? 

By far the most common explaua 
tion given (by over half of the couple 
who had changed their minds) fu 
deciding to have fewer children wa 
economic. This could still mean m 
more than that five years of marnai; 
had made these couples less starry 
eyed, but it is a useful pointer to tlu 
continued failure of the birth rate t 
pick up after it declined in the niK 
1960s. Only 5 per cent gave the stal 
oi the world population explosion i 
an explanation. One in 10 couples ha 
actually revised their intentions up 
wards ; the most common reason fo 
this was “ over-achievement.” (For on 
couple, for example: ** The hn 

pregnancy was twins and the seconi 
triplets.”) 

Other surveys have suggested tlia 
one-third of pregnancies are unwantd 
at the time of conception, and, neatly 
one-third of the pregnancies occuiru^ 
during this survey were said to b 
unplanned—these made up an increai 
ing proportion of second, third an 
fourth pregnancies. Well over half <1 
fifth and subsequent pregnancies wer 
unplanned. But the survey tries t 
distinguish between risk-taking an 
contraceptive failure: the laitc 
appears to account for under a thiit 
of unwanted pregnancies. 

Some 93 per cent of the couple 
had used a contraceptive at -some sta; 
—a surprisingly high figure—and 6 
per cent had used condoms. As nian 
as 50 per cent had at some, stage uib 
the pill—^more confirmation that th 
trend towards the pill was artrone; i 
the late 1960s. But perhaps the nioi 
interesting piece of evidence of all 1 
on how ffie class and religious 
ences in original iivtentions (those at tn 
txsfp and the botto m of the econonn 
pile intended to have more children 
than those in the zmddkj and Cath^ 
intended to have more than the 
had not stood the test of 
Differences in achievement 
virtually nil. 
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Altffight & Wilson 
hsMe prospered in Cumberiand 


I n a recent interview Otto Secher, 
Chairman of Albright and Wil¬ 
son Ltd., Marchon Division, 
expressed his views on the 
strategic and social advantages of 
the County of Cumberland as 
territory for industrial development. 
He said: 

“When ive moved into West Cum¬ 
beriand we found local authorities 
ready and willing to give us every 
facility to build up a pew industry, as 
well as a large pool of local labour 
with no experience of chemicals but 
with the enthusiasm and adapt¬ 
ability to learn new trades. 

We brought into Cumberland tech¬ 
nicians, scientists and research 
workers to teach their skills to the 
local labour force. These 'offcomers', 
as strangers to Cumberland are 
known, came with the avowed In¬ 
tention of getting away again as 
quickly as they could; but once they 
had got themselves settled in, they 
discovered how much the County 
had to o^r them, culturaily, socially. 



and in every way including the 
education of their children. 

In 30 years, from humble begin¬ 
nings in a couple of more-or-less 
derelict cottages in the Borough of 
Whitehaven, we have established 
one of the most important and 
modern chemical plants in Britain. 
This success can be aVributed to a 
very large extent to the keen co¬ 
operation, at all levels, of the people 
of West Cumberland." 

The whole of Cumberland is a 
development area and the region 
includes the following special 
development areas which qualify 


The New 


for maximum development grants: 
Alston, Aspatria, Cleator Moor, 
Cockermouth, Lillyhall, Maryport, 
Millom, Whitehaven, Workington. 
There are additional training grants 
and assistance for key workers com¬ 
ing into the area. 

Among the other famous Com¬ 
panies flourishing in the new re¬ 
surgent Cumberland are Hawker 
Siddeley, Metal Box, Courtaulds, 
British Gypsum, High Duty Alloys. 
Pirelli, Rowntrees, Nestles, Quaker 
Oats, Carrs, Bata and Sekers. May 
we suggest that you send for full 
particulars of this progressive 
County and what it has to offer you. 


Write or telephone to: 

Clerk of the County Council, 
The County of Cumberiand, 
The Courts, 

CariMe CAS 8BR. 

Tel: CariMe (0228) 23486. 
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All uf the99 Debmtur^n have been etAd. Thiaattmuncewent appeareasamattercfreeord only. 

$50,000,000 

J. E Morgan Overseas Capital Corporation 

4V4% Convertible Guaranteed Debentures Due 1987 

(Conreriiblo from June /S, /97S Uiio Common Stock of 
J. H Morgan & Co. tncorgorotod at flOfVi a Share) 

Interrsf fHi/fabfe annually an June t.% commencing «» 197.1 
Pnumfnt of pi mripat, pn.nnuin. it unu, and intermit vueoudiUonnlly guaranti cd by 

J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated 


mokgask^ at: inters at ion al s.a. 


MORE \N GRENFELL & CO. 
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SKANIIINAVISKA ENSEILDA BAN KEN 

AMSTBRDAU^ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. 


ALGE^fENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. 

ANDRESENS BANK A IS 
ASTAIRE A CO. 


DANK MEES A HOPE N V 
AMERICAN EXPRESS SECCKITIES S.A. 

ARNHOLO AND S. BLE/CHROEDER, INC. 

AUSTRALIAN t SITED CORPORATION 
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BANC A COMMERCIALS ITALIAN A 
BANC A PROVINCIALS LOMBARDA S.pJl. 

BANKUAUS FRIEDRICH SIMON K.GjoA. 

HANOUE GENERALS DU LUXEMBOURG SA. 

BiNQUE LOfflS-DREYFUS BASQUE NATION ALE DE PARIS BASQUE DE SEUFLIZE. SCHLVMBERGER, MALLET 

BASQUE DE PA RIS ET DES PA YS-BAS BASQUE POFVLA IRE SUISSE (USDBRWRITERS) SA. BASQUE ROTHSCHILD 

BASQUE DE SUEZ ET DE LVSIOS DES MISKS BASQUE DE VVSIOS EUROPEESSE BASQUE DE UVSIOS PARISIENNE 

BASQUE WORMS BARCLA YS BASK INTERSATIOSAh BA RING BROTHERS A CO., H. ALBERT DE DARY A CO. S.V. 

LImlM Umioa 

HA YERISCHK NYPOTHEKES- USD WECIISSL-BASK BA YERISCHE VERKtSSBASK BEAR, STEARNS A CO. BERGENS PRIVATHANK 

BROWS HARRIMAS INTERNATIONAL LTD. 


ASSOCIATED JAPANESE BANK (INTERNATIONAL) 
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BACUE A CO. BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION 

Inimrpmrmimi 

BANCA NAZIONALE DELLWGRICOLTVRA S.pA. BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 

BANCO Dl ROMA !COMMERZBANK AG/CREDIT LYONNAIS 
BANQUE BL YTH BANQVE DE BRUXELLES SJi. BASQUE EVROPEBNNE DE TOKYO 

BASQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQVE LAMBERT S.C.S. 
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BERLINER HASDKLSJIESELLSCBAFT 
•FRANKFURTER BASK- 

BURSHAM & COMPANY INC. CAtSSE D^EPARGNE DEVETAT CAPITALFIS INTERNAZIOSALE S^tA. CAZENOVEACO. 

•‘LA CENTRALFT FINANZ!ARIA GENERALE S.pA. CHRISTIANIA HANK OG KRKDtTKASSE LA COMPAGNIE FtNANCIERE 

COSMOS BANK (OVERSE.IS) CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE CREDIT INDVSTRIEL lYALSACE ST DE LORRAINE 
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CREDIT INDVSTRIEL ET COMMERCIAL CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) CREDITANSTALT^DANKVEREIN CREDITO ITALIANO 

LimlM 

THEDAIWA SECURITIES CO., LTD. DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK RICHARD DAVS A CO. THE DELTEC BAF^WG CORPORATION 

DEWAAY, CORTVRIBNDT INTERNATIONAL SA. 

EDIIX/ENTRO SjtA. 
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DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE 
•DEUTSCHE KOMMVNALRANK- 

DILLOh.REAl) OVERSEAS CORPORATION DRESDNEK RANK EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES A CO. 
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GOLDMAN SACHS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


HARRIS A PARTNERS 
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THE WORLD International Report 


^haban goes, 
laullism stays 

OM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


. Pierre Messmer will do what he is 
Id. That was the first reaction in 
ance to President Pompidou’s dump- 
of the prime minister^ Jacques 
iaban*Delinas, and his replacement 
M. Messmer. M. Messmer is known 
a gaullist dur et pur and, whatever 
e gaullism means, it certainly means 
[questioning acceptance of the presi* 
nt as the maker of policy. Although 
Ghaban-Delmas had always 
cepted this verbally more loudly than 
vone, there have been signs more 
an once that he had a mind of his 
/n. His removal is generally seen as a 
fsidential reassertion that the buck 
)ps nowhere before the Elys^e. 
Certainly M. Messmer has the quali- 
ations. For nine years from i960 he 
\s General de Gaulle's minister of 
fence—^not a field in which the gen- 
al was inclined to seek advice from 
s subordinates. More fwently, under 
. Pompidou, he has held the job 
nrh in plain English would be that 
colonial secretary ; he has rigorously 
)plied the constitutional theory that 
colony is not a colony as long as you 
11 it an overseas territory or depart* 
ent, and that those overseas citizens 
ho think otherwise had better shut 
) or have it done for them. Nothing 
ggests that M. Messmer has ever 
<iagreed with the policy he has had 
apply, which have included com- 
Tting me anny after the retreat from 
le^^ria, deciding to create a nuclear 
^terrent, withdrawing from Nato, and 
‘fence ious ^udmuis. With M. Couve 
i MurviKe he was the first poKticuin, 
ri one of thd few, to be received 
ColMobey after de Gaulle’s retire* 
lent. 

M. Messmer*! fim jdb is to limit the 
of the ruling party in the forth* 
>nung elections. The govemment 
ill get a hew and^ leiMr fade, 
though not it iieeins***win^ were 
known when The Mconomut went 


to press—totally new one: the 
foreign minister, Maurice Schumann, 
and the defence minister, Michel Debre, 
have been allowed to carry on with 
official trips to China and America 
respectively, and the ejection of M. 
Val6ry (discard d’Estaing from the 
finance ministry would be a political 
eccentricity at this moment. 

Since the government will need time 
to make its mark the early dissolution 
of the national assembly, which has 
been often talked of, now seems un¬ 
likely. Meanwhile, one can guess that 
M. Messmer will be trying to reassure 
the more orthodox and conservative 
members of the ruling party, who found 
M. Ghaban-Delmas too li^ral by half 
in his readiness to listen, for instance, 
to the trade unions. It may have been 
precisely for this purpose that a man 
of M. Messmer’s views was chosen, 
although lie was anyway clearly second 
favourite for the succession. One can 
guess again—although inevitably it is 



firmly denied—that, having served his 
purpose, unless he does it unusually 
well, after the elections he too will 
follow M. Ghaban-Delmas to the 
chopping block. It is hard to believe 
that M. Pompidou will be content for 
long with a prime minister whosi first 
loyalty has been to the president’s 
pi^eceasor. 

Whether M. Messmer’s appointment 
in fact means an end to M. Chaban* 
Delmas’s occasional attacks of liberal* 
ism IS another story. So-called left* 
gaullism is today a verv sick joke, one 
of its leading practitioners having 
recently been caught with bis hand not 
too far from somebody else’s till. The 
equally so-called reform of the public 
broadcasting authority, another touch¬ 
stone of liberalism, seems likely to lead 
back to the days when broadcast news 
and govemment views were not easily 
distinguishable. One of the frequent 
gaullist complaints against M. Ghaban- 
Delmas was that he had allowed the 
broadcasters too much freedom, and 
the “ reform,” although prepared under 
his prime ministership, reflects his 
critics’ views more than his own. 

And yet, if the ruling party is to re¬ 
gain its prestige, it has got to destroy 
the idea, created by a year of scandals, 
that the state and the public 
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exist to enrich their custodians. M. 
Messmer’s government may well stand 
to gain if it is dur towards the 
unions (as distinct from tlie working 
man), towards the extreme left and 
maybe towards France’s allies as well, 
but only if it is simultaneously more 
visibly pur itself. Ultimately it wasn’t 
M, Chaban-Delmas’s disagreements 
with the president or his paity that 
brought him down but the fact that the 
affair of the income tax he never had 
to pay made it possible for both to 
dispense with him. 

'l‘he rest of Europe may find his 
departure more of a blow than will the 
French electorate. M. Chaban-Delmas 
was never in die vanguard of the move¬ 
ment to broaden the European com¬ 
munity, but it seems likely that his suc¬ 
cessor will not be discouraged from 
appealing to the instincts of the more 
insular and nationalistic Frenchmen. 
M. Pompidou’s advisers are said to be¬ 
lieve that his spring referendum on the 
enlarging of the EEC went wrong 
because apathy was compounded by the 
lukewann attitude of many voters to 
the concept of an enlarged community. 
The celebrations for July 14th next 
week wiU probably be muted elsewhere 
in Euiope 

Korea _ 

Peace shock 

There could be a les.son for Vietnam in 
this week’s news from Korea. As inter¬ 
national surprises go there has been 
nothing like since President Nixon 
announced his visit to Peking. On 
Tuesday Koreans on both sides of the 
38th parallel were stunned to hear a 
joint communique from Seoul and 
Pyongyang jwoclaimmg the common 
goal of unifying the Korean peninsula 
by peaceful means. The communique, 
they were told, was the result of secret 
talks in both capitals in May and 
June, the first direct talks between the 
two governments since the country was 
divided in 1945. I'he chief negotiators 
were the head of South Korea’s central 
intelligence agency, Mr Lee Hu Rak, 
and on /the northern side <the prime 
minister’s younger brother, Mr Kim 
Young Koo. 

As it turns out, the agreement 
established neither a time sch^ule nor 
a programme for bringing unification 
about; it was nothing like as specific 
as the peace plan which the North 
Korean leader floated lasft week. (This 
plan was duly shot down by Mr Lee 
as a “ false proposal ”) It did not in 
fact promise anything at all precise: 


only that unification shall be achieved, 
peacefully, through independent 
Korean c^orts ; and that it shall some¬ 
how transcend differences in political 
systems and ideologies. But, as first 
steps towards easing the considerable 
tension between them, the two coun¬ 
tries agreed not to slander each other, 
not to undertake armed provocations, 
to install a hot line between Seoul and 
Pyongyang and to establi.di a co¬ 
ordinating committee to continue the 
dialogue. 

“ We are moving from confron¬ 
tation without dialogue to a new era 
of confrontation with dialogue,” Mr 
Lee told a press conference in Seoul. 
But, he said cautioningly, “ dialogue 
does not necessarily mean peace.” In 
fact, Mr Lee insisted, it was because 
North Korea was preparing for war 
that the South Korean president 
decided to initiate these contacts. He 
was aided in his efforts by the 
secretary-general of the United 
Nations, Mr Waldheim. 

The relationship between Tuesday’s 
communique and Mr Nixon’s famous 
broadca.st last summer goes beyond 
their common shock value. It was very 
likely the new Chinesc-American 
relationship which iindei mined the 
confidence of botli North and South 
Korea in the reliability of their big 
brothers. If China and the United 
States would not defend them to the 
death, where else had they to turn ? 
Russia and Japan, perhaps ? But 
neither of those offers cither of them 
true security. So the best course lay, 
both must have reasoned, in bending 
to what President Park referred to last 
winter as “ the big current called 
detente.” Anybody listening in Hanoi 


Vietnam _ 

Six months' hard 

PROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

President Thieu has got the specu 
powers he wanted for dealing with tli 
emergency created by the North Viei 
namese o^ensive, but he got them onl 
by methods that will cost him a goo 
deal of support. Two opposition senatoi 
were virtually kidnapped to prever 
them voting, and when the senate 
president refused to proceed in thei 
absence a pro-government minont 
resumed the debate on its own at 
bizarre late-night session on June 271! 
In the upshot Mr Thieu was ” unam 
mously ” voted the power to rule h 
decree for six months in the fields 0 
defence, security and the economy. 

Such tactics were guaranteed t( 
provoke criticism, especially from thi 
outraged opposition which can now h 
relied upon for even less co-operatioi 
than in the past. Mr Thieu presum 
ably felt that a demonstration 0 
political strength was required. He rna 
argue, to himself at least, that a publi 
opinion which already seems to hav 
forgotten his steamrolling of las 
October’s presidential election will foi 
get the current row soon enough too 
He may also be calculating that if i 
peace settlement becomes possible tl 
non-communists will look for a lead 
who shows resolute toughness rathej 
than one who bends to pressure HI 
may even be right. 

In the last analysis, a good deal Wi 
depend on just what he does with 
new powers. He is likely to disco 
vepr quickly that whatever he does 
going to make him unpopular. 
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ome Americans are stitt there: anthtank men at Kontum 


iinister of the economy, Mr Ngoc, 
id on Wednesday that new taxes 
ould soon be introduced to cover 
ic deficit created by the offensive. He 
Jded that a period of austerity lies 
lead, since American aid cannot con- 
nue indefinitely at the present level, 
[r 'rhieu is also considering the 
lobilisation of more than 200,000 
>unq men who have so far escaped 
ilitary service by getting deferments. 
Sui li measures, although no doubt 
iip(>pular, are difficult to criticise, 
(oic controversial will be his actions 
I the field of security. Officials in 
aiij:on do not deny the general impres- 
[>n that a crackdown on political 
3poMtion is in the offing, and that a 
inibcr of Saigon’s newspapers will be 
osed. This week most of the city’s 
ipcis were confiscated for publishing 
e ell-known fact that the hijacker 
a Pan American jumbo jet on July 
id was a young South Vietnamese 
Lident who supported the communist 
luse 

The South Vietnamese are making 
lexpectedly good progress in their 
we to retake Quang Tri province, 
^icli fell to the communists two 
onths ago. The counter-attack is sup- 
>rted by a lavish use of air power, 
id way has now been devised of 
waling with North Vietnamese heavy 
ins which fire from underground 
nnels impervious to normal bombing. 

first troops to penetrate the city 
Quang Tn at mid-week reported 
It was lightly defended, and 
pes of a quick and easy success rose 
Saigon. But it seems unlikely that 
c communists would allow that, and 
new attack on their part is awaited 
Pcrlups against Hu6, which this 
^ came for die first time under 
Vietnamese artillery fire. 


The water war 

The Nordi Vietnaanese are still claim¬ 
ing that American bombers are trying 
to cause the “ systematic destruction ” 
of the system of dikes that keeps the 
lowlands of the Red river delta from 
Hooding each monsoon. I'hat is how 
the allegation is put by Mr Sau, one of 
the communist spokesmen at the Paris 
peace talks, who also calls it “ biocide 
and ecocide.” Back in Hanoi the North 
Vietnamese have taken the local 
Agen\-e France Presse reporter to see 
two damaged dikes , and the Swedlish 
ambassador in Hanoi, wiio is not 
exactly an impartial observer, says he 
believes the charges. 

Certainly some dikes have been hit. 
When a bridge in the Hanoi area was 
bombed recently, for instance, two or 
three bombs oveirshot the target and 
struck a sm?dl dike a couple of hundred 
yards away. That will have happened 
elsewhere, particularly to some the 
local dikes protecting single farms or 
villages that lie close to the bomibers’ 
legitimate targets ; and it is likely that 
some pilots have been dropping theSr 
bombs on dikes raither than face the 
anti-aircraft fire around the places they 
arc supposed to be going for. But 
President Nixon said flatly in his press 
conference on June 29111 that he had 
not allowed, and would not allow, 
orders to go out for the deliberate 
bombing of dikes. Anyway, any 
attempt at theiir “systematic destruc¬ 
tion ” would mean attacking up to 100 
major dikes, some of them 30 or 40 
yards wide at the base, and fat enou^ 
to carry a road ak>i^ 'the top. A New 
York Times reporter with good con¬ 
tacts in the anti-war movement, 
Seymour Hersh, says that many of the 
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best-utfonned American critics of the 
war do not tfaiiik there is any evidence 
to support the North Vietnamese claim. 

What the Americain undoubtedly 
have been doing is to continue their 
experiniems with **seedii:^'’ douds 
to produce rainfall. The Setretaxy of 
Defence, Mr Laird, said recently that 
this was not being done over North 
Vietnam, but it has certainly been 
going on over the hiB-eountry dl Laos 
and South Vietnam through which the 
communists* siqpply routes nin. It is 
a chancy busdness, and all it can hope 
to achieve is to make it a bit likelier 
that rain which was going to fall some¬ 
where in the area anyway wdl fall 
nearer where, and when, the seeden 
want it to. It may have made it mar¬ 
ginally harder for North Vietnam to 
get new men and equipment through 
to its army in the south. But the pro¬ 
tests gainst cloud-seeding, like the 
allegations of dike-bombing, will come 
up again if another natural flood hits 
North Vietnam this autumn, as one diid 
last year, and ^X3dls the very important 
autumn rice harvest. The North Viet¬ 
namese would find it convenient to 
blame Mr Nixon for nature’s work. 

IsiE. _ 

Odd man in 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 

Japan has a new kind of leader to cope 
with a new kind of age. On Wednesday 
54-year-old Mr Kakuei Tanaka became 
the youngest, richest and least educated 
prime minister Japan has had since the 
war. He defeated his chief rival, Mr 
Takeo Fukuda, in the second ballot 
of the election for the presidency of the 
ruling Liberal Democratic party. He 
was supported by the two lesser candi¬ 
dates, Mr Miki and Mr Ohira, but, as 
the voting showed, this was less than 
a firm alliance and more a protest 
against the outgoing prime minister, 
Mr Sato. Because Mr Tanaka did not 
win the clear mandate he would have 
liked, he will probably have to do the 
customary squirming in his selection of 
cabinet ministers from among the com¬ 
pleting factions. 

Policy questions, even the great 
national debate on China policy, as 
usual had no effect whatsoever on the 
vote. Mr Miki and Mr Ohira backed 
Mr Tanaka because they felt they had 
been rudely unreward^ during Mr 
Sato’s long tenure and were determined 
to get ba^ into the patronage game, 
even at the price of supporting an 
untraditional man. But for younger 
party members Mr Tanaka represented 
ah impiortant change of style. They feel 





Tanaka: more natirrat than traditional 


that a move away from the slow, 
orderly pace of bureaucratic decision¬ 
making might boost the party’s popu¬ 
larity in time for the general election 
that will inevitably be called cither this 
autumn or early next year. 

In his first televised press conference 
as prime minister, Mr Tanaka acted 
more naturally than a traditional 
leader of Japan. He sweated profusely, 
and took to wiping his forehead as if 
he had jus^ sat down in a coffee shop 
and been given a hot towel. He was 
even more rambling than Mr Sato, 
grunting and modulating his raspy 
voice in much the same way as an 
ordinary Japanese in everyday con¬ 
versation. 

He tried to promise everything. The 
time is ripe to normalise relations with 
China, he said, without discussing the 
terms under which this might occur. 
A peace treaty with the Soviet Union 
is in order, he declared, again without 
offering any new ideas about the 
offshore islands or Siberian oil ques¬ 
tions. He also said Japan needs to 
strengthen its relations with the United 
States—an idea taken for granted in 
the past. On domestic matters he ran 
the gamut of housing, traffic, pollution 
and health, and promised programmes 
to deal with all of them. He has won 
the race, but not quite begun to govern. 

China _ 

More tall tales 

Most visitors to China like to poke a 
toe into forbidden territory by asking 
about the fate of that non-person, Lin 
.Piao, and most are brushed off with a 
non-answer. But one recent traveller 
elicited a remarkable explanation from 
his trard-carrying communist guide. 
Lin '^iao was purged, he was told, for 
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three reasons : he promoted the cult of 
personality ; he was a difficult man to 
get along with ; and he opposed China’s 
rapprochement with the United States. 
Dissension within the army over policy 
towards the United States was so acute, 
according to this informant, that it 
erupted into a shoot-out at Wuhan. 

This -traveller’s report may be noth¬ 
ing more than the Peking version of 
the classic taxi-drivers tale. But such 
snippets continue to be prized because 
lo months after Mao’s chosen succes¬ 
sor, his wife, and four top military 
leaders vanished into the night—or into 
a Mongolian hillside, if they were in¬ 
deed passengers in that mysteriously 
vagrant Trident jet—the Chinese have 
offered no official explanation of the 
event. Lin is regularly attacked by 
implication in the Chinese press, 
although not yet by name. (His 
predecessor, Liu Shao-chi, was 
similarly nameless for two years after 
his disappearance.) But despite the 
carefully maintained public silence 
Peking has been systematically inform¬ 
ing the Chinese people about the Lin 
Piao affair in a series of top-secret 
documents circulated in the party. 

One purported example of such a 
document has recently been released by 
the Chinese Nationalists. Its assertions 
include plans for an armed coup to 
be carried out by Mr and Mrs Lin, 
their son Lin Li-kuo, who was the 
deputy director of the air force com¬ 
bat department, and a number of other 
air force officers. The plan was to cap¬ 
ture Mao and the rest of the high com¬ 
mand on the occasion of a major 
meeting. (A long-postponed session of 
the National People’s Congress was 
reported to be scheduled for September, 
1971, just after Lin Piao disappeared.) 
The main force behind the coup was 
to be the Chinese air force, but Soviet 
support was expected “ because of 
maoist maltreatment of the Russians.” 
The document conceded that the army 
would not be solidly behind Lin and 
his co-conspirators because of Mao’s 
policy of divide-and-rule, and that the 
security net around Mao himself made 
him a difficult prey. But “ this is a life- 
and-death struggle,” the author 
declared. “ Either we swallow them up 
or they will swallow us.” 

The document links the dis¬ 
appearance of Lin Piao with the purge 
a year earlier of Mao’s erstwhile poli¬ 
tical secretary, Mr Chen Po-ta. It is 
now known that Chen was denounced 
at the second plenum of the central 
committee in August, 1970. According 
to the papers released by the Nation¬ 
alists, Lin’s five fellow-victims, headed 
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by the former chief of staff, Huat 
Yung-sheng, were forced ^to make pul 
lie self-criticisms at )the same meetin 
The Lin family, fearing that tl 
defence minister's head mi^t roll wi( 
the rest, then began to plot 'theMr cou 
It is a cr^ible scenario. 
there is no way of knowing wheth< 
this and other, similar, stories rt^resei 
truth or politically inspired fiction. A 
that is certain is that except for 
recently appointed deputy chief < 
staff, tne top offices in China’s arme 
services are still empty ; there is ij 
minister of defence, no chief of stafi 
There is not even, six years after th 
last great purge, a head of state. Am 
this week, for the umpteenth time, 7I 
year-old Mao was reported to be dyinj 


Russia 


In the dark ages o| 
psychiatry 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESIPONDENT 


Jerusak 


The Soviet practice of incarceratii 
political nonconformists in mem 
asylums has acquired considerabf 
notoriety over the past few years, 
a result of the reports appearii 
regularly in the clandestine Russi; 
periodical Chronicle of Current EvcniiJ 
and of the information supplied 
the young Soviet dissident VlacJii 
Bukovsky, recently sentenced by 
Soviet court to a total of 12 veai 
imprisonment and exile, the westcij 
world has been able to learn a 
deal about this technique of politii 
repression. Now this knowledge 
been confinned and amplified by 
new source—the Soviet ^migr^s 
Israel. Dr Norman B. Hirt, an eminfi 
Canadian psychiatrist, has just spci 
a year in Jerusalem, interviewing mai^ 
former “ patients ” as well as a 
former Soviet psychiatrists. 

Some of the most chilling pages 
the book Dr Hirt plans to publish 
the subject will deal with the directi 
of all diagnoses connected with poli^ 
cal cases at the Serbsky Institute 
Forensic Psychiatry in Moscow— 
man in charge of the whole systeni 
psvchiatric treatment of ” social! 
dangerous” people in Russia, Dari 
Lunts. According to Dr Hirt’s infor 
ants (all of whom were inter\Me^ 
independently and without t*- 
other’s knowledge), Dr Lunts— 
cribed as a professor of psychiatry, 
a KGB colonel—is a man in his 
of medium height, Whose connertK 
with the secret police eventually 
Continued on 
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The BAG 221 was a one-off experimental aircraft. 

The BAG One-Eleven, however, already serves destinations in over fifty countries. 
It is the only European-built jet ever to have penetrated, in depth, the American- 
dominated markets, including the USA itself. 

BAG s achievements in commercial aircraft, military and experimental aircraft artd 
in guided weapons and space programmes have given It an across-the-board 
ability in Aerospace which is unrivalled by any one firm in Europe and second to 
none in the world. 
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U^saiBaidays 
woiU of banking 

Barclays, the largest bank in 
Britain, is also the fourth lamest bank 
in the world. The Barclays Group with 
close on 5,000 branches, is the world's 
largest banking network. 

Quite a lot of people work in 
quite a lot of places to maintain and 
expand this remarkable organisation. 

In the United States you will find 
Barclays in New York with three 
branches, Barclays in California with 
twenty-three, and Barclays with an 
office in Chicago. 

And around the world: the West 
Indies; South America; Africa; the 
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The Mandarin in 
Hong Kong: Where luxury 
has a gentle touch and 
a wanii smile. 
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That was three years ago. 

Since then, he s completed a training 
course and become a skilled tradesman - 
a Drilling Machine Operator Tom is happy 
with his job-happy with the prospects 
that lie ahead 

In Irvine New Town, there are many people 
like Tom Men who, having lost their former 
livelihood through redundancy, have 
retrained and are now skilled workers in 
industry 

And there are many more eager to retrain 
once the demand for them increases Once 
you bring your industry to Irvine 

Why don’t you? 

We’ve a lot to offer Besides willing, 
trained staff, you'll find ample housing and 
well-appointed factory sites, prestige 
office blocks, convenient sea and air ports 
And SPACE Space to move to breathe 
To expand 

Lots of it. 

You’ll find all that-and more-in Irvine New 
Town But find out all the facts 
Wnte, Telephone or Telex 

O Michael S. Thomson, 
Commercial Director, 

Irvine Development Corporation, 
Perceton House, IRVINE, 
Ayrshire, KA11 2AL 
Tel:Irvine 4100 Telex: 7789S4 
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First City National Bank of Houston 

is pleased to announce the appointment of 

Capital Stock 

Mn David I Hedges 


Senior Vice President 

as European Representative at 
Park House, 16 Finsbury Circus 
London EC2M 7Dj 
Phone; 01-628-6225 


1111 NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON/Member FOIC 

Horne Office 

10f)l Main Street, Houston, Texas 77002 
Nassau Branch 

Affiliate; Rothschild Inferconlinenial Bank, Ltd., London 




Brief Books 
order form 


This background series of 28-page briefs, 
illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs, looks at some current world 
problems and isolates the real issues. 

The next 40 years 

'rhc survey “ The Future nf International Business,” which 
appeared in The Economist dated January a2, has been 
republished as a 48-pagc booklet. Noniian Macrae, the deputy 
editor ol The IVonornisl, has tried to turn himself into a 
fuiuroioj^ist. fie has foried himself to make the best forecast 
he • an of a logical course for international trends and 
organisation in 1972-2012 and especially 1972-1992. He has 
come up with sonic highly unconventional views. 

Industrial Relations—Britain's battle for reform 

Indi.!>trial Kclalioiis in Britain today is still a hotbrd of political 
controvf rsy. The Industrial Relations Act is a landmark in^thr 
battle tor reform, but the argument does not end there. How do 
British Unions work and did they need reform ? How will the 
new Act work What problems does it leave unsolved ? 


Ratos (including postage) 

Brief Books: inland and surface mail 25P, airmail 45P (lJS$i.25) 
Fxonomist rejprints : inlartd and surface mail ^op, airmail 45P 
(US$1.25). Binder : surface mail £i (US$2.75) 


Please send me the following Brief Books : 


Europe (4/69) 


— 21. Management (7/70) — 


Devaluation (6/68) — 22. Election ’70 (7/70) — 


Communications 22 

(10/69) — 2A 

Race ReUtions {7/68) — 
Gold (7/70) —* 

Road Safety (11/68) — * 5 - 
Tcchnological 

Forecasting (i/to) — ’-'V 
Life Assurance (9/69) — 
Taxation (2/69) — 28. 

Communism (3/69) — 


23. Defence (1/7O 

24. Revolution in Ljitin 

America (4/71) 

25. Cuba (8/71) 

26. Oil (7/71) 

2;. Sugfladon—^Britain^s 
way out (8/71) 
28. Industrial Relations 

(9/7O 


16. Student Revolt (1/70) — 39 * Counter insurgency 


17. Common Market (6/72 

(2/70) — 30. Urban ti 

18. Prisons (12/69) — 31. The Cen 

19. Education (2/71) — 32. Valuc-adi 

20. Ideologies (7/70) — (10/71 

Please send me the following Economut reprints 

The half-forgotten army (Jan *71) _ 

Britain into Europe (July *71) _ 

The next 40 years (April *72) _ 

Spain (June *72) _ 


(6/72) 

Urban traffic (7/72) 
The Census (7/72) 
Value-added tax 
(10/72) 



I enclose cheque/postal order for 



Tho Eeonomiat RubKoationB Oopartmofit 
2B St. Jamoa’a Straat 
London 8W1A1 HO 
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Continued from page 34 
to his being given the job of super¬ 
vising all the political psychiatric cases 
in Russia, of whom there arc many 
thousands, according to Dr Hirt’s 
informants. He is said to have told 
patients that ** when 1 say a man is 
schizophrenic, he is schizophrenic, just 
as if I say an ashtray is schizophrenic, 
It is schizophrenic.” Witnesses claim 
that he has stripped women patients 
and stuck pins in their breasts, osten¬ 
sibly to determine their “ hypersen¬ 
sitivity ” and thus their “ pathological 
cliaracteristics.” 

This man is responsible for perfect¬ 
ing a system whereby virtually every 
Soviet citizen who has ever undergone 
any psychiatric examination may find 
himself pronounced neurotic or 


psychotic on the flimsiest grounds. To 
he sure, only a small proportion of 
Soviet psychiatric patients are branded 
“ psychotic.” Indeed, it must be 
borne in mind that alongside the 
forensic psychiatric system dominated 
by Dr Lunts and the KGB there is a 
much larger system of etliically run 
and well organised clinics, dispensaries 
and hospital wards, staffed by men 
who abhor the Lunts methods. 

Yet so pervasive is tlic power of the 
KGB that it may at any time decide 
to arrest a political dissident, merely 
on the basis of former illnesses, and to 
confine him either for observation in 
a psychiatric clinic or, after a bogus 
trial, to an indefinite term in one 
of the notorious “ special psychiatiic 
hospitals.” It is Dr Lunts who has built 


Something, but not enough 


“ Very like a whale,” said Polonius to 
Hamlet. Had he been referring to the 
taste of pet food, or even of sun tan 
lotion or gearbox oil, he might have 
been right. Whales, among the world’s 
most amiable and intelligent creatures, 
have been hunted and killed to the 
verge of extinction lest human beings 
should bronze in blotches or the squeals 
of their kittens be drowned by those 
of their gears. 

Now the danger of the annihilatkui 
of the species seems to have been 
averted. The 24lh annual meeting of 
the International Whaling Commission 
which ended in I^ondon last week 
agreed to reduce marginally the quotas 
on the killing of most varieties of 
whales. Although the world’s total 
catch, which was in the region of 40,000 
last year, is now set at a maximum of 
38,600, scientists bclic\e the reduction 
will enable most stocks to be built up. 

An important achievement at the 
conference was the decision to abolish 



Victim cf « Japanaeo harpoon 


the blue whale unit which has been 
used in the past to measure quotas. One 
blue whale unit was equivalent to 2 
fin whales, 2^ humpbacks or 6 seis. 
I'hf effect of this was to encourage 
whalers confronted with a shottage of 
one variety to make good their quota by 
increasing the pressure on others. In 
future quotas are to be set for each 
variety of whale individually. It is also 
encouraging that the commission’s 
members have agreed to carry foreign 
observers on their ships. 

But there is still cause for anxiety. 
The fin whale, even though its annual 
quota has been reduced by about two- 
fifths to 2,600, may still be in danger 
of extinction. And the commission does 
not represent some whaling countries 
such as Brazil, Chile, Peru, Portugal and 
Spain whose total catch came to about 
3,000 last year. Even more important, 
last week’s meeting rejected the resolu¬ 
tion passed at last month’s UN environ¬ 
ment conference in Stockholm, which 
called for a lo-year moratorium on all 
whaling. Proposed by the Americans 
last week, this motion was strongly 
attacked by the Russians and Japanese— 
who between them account tor over 
80 per cent of the world's catch— 
and was defeated with the help of 
Iceland, Norway, Panama and South 
Alrica. 

Such is the state of ignorance about 
numbers, distribution and breeding 
habits of whales that a moratorium ot 
this kind may be necessary to ensure 
the survival of some members of the 
species. In the absence of such a ban 
the British Government should emulate 
the Americans by forbidding the impor¬ 
tation of all whale products. Otherwise 
some future Polonius may know as 
much about, say, the fin whale as we 
know today about its ancestor, the 
basUosaurus. Which is not much. 


up the techniques of mock medical 
investigations ” and who is most fre¬ 
quently responsible for the forced 
medical ” treatment ” of people against 
the wishes of their relatives, despite 
contrary evidence adduced by lawyers 
and acquaintances, and even regardless 
of other medical judgment. 

The medical treatment, it is made 
clear by the evidence amassed by Dr 
Hirt, is a form of punishment. The 
use -or excessive u.se-of certain anti- 
ciepiessaiits, trancj[uillisers and narco- 
synthctic chemicals (.so-called ” truth 
.serums ”) is a case in point. The drugs 
include aininazin which, when used in 
excess, produces debilitating after* 
effects such as athetosis—a viol .nt lack 
of control of muscular movements— 
.severe skin reactions, the destruction 
of the memory system, and the com- 
])lete exhaustive collapse of the victim ; 
reserpine, which has been used in such 
quantities that post-mortems have 
shown severe destruction of the protein 
structure of the victims’ brain sub¬ 
strates ; and sulfozin—a i per cent 
solution of purified sulphur in a peach- 
oil base which, according to Dr Hirt, 
“ is never employed in ethical practice ” 
but which is liberally used by the KGB. 

Other punishments testified to by 
Dr Hirt’s informants include beatings 
and the use of the “ dry pack ”—a wet 
canvas in which the patient is rolled 
from head to foot, and which causes 
the most agonising pains as it begins 
to dry and contract. The Serbsky 
Institute is also reported to have a 
cage, one metre .square, for patients who 
have been given an overdose of drugs 
that cause muscular spasms. 

I asked one former Soviet psychia¬ 
trist, whom I interviewed together 
with Dr Hirt, why neither he nor his 
colleagues in the Soviet Union have 
seen fit to denounce Dr Lunts and his 
system. After all, they have the neces¬ 
sary evidence, and protests against 
injustices are no longer a novelty in 
Russia. The p.sychiatri.st looked at me 
for a few seconds, and then exclaimed : 
“ Would a western psychiatrist ever 
dare to come out openly against his 
professor ? ” A melancholy aaswer, 
but perhaps, given the stalinist power 
exercised by Dr Lunts and the KGB, 
an understandable one. Dr Hirt says 
that such answers strengthen his deter¬ 
mination to expose a man who, 
together “ with the powers that be, 
is setting us back to the dark ages of 
psychiatry. If my medical colleagues 
remain silent they will in effect be 
condoning one of the greatest medical 
criminals of the century next to Dr 
Mengele of Nazi Germany.” 
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Eastern Europe _ 

With friends like 
these ... _ 

fROM OUR SPECIAL COR RES PON EVENT 

Warsaw 

Life is not getting easier for Russia's 
allies in Europe in tlie early aftermath 
of President Nixon’s visit tf» Moscow. 
On the contrary', the very success of 
the visit has apparently strengthened 
Russia's writ in eastern Europe. Some 
middle-ranking officials from the 
cow foreign trade agencies travelled 
to Warsaw last week for an cast-west 
trade conference sponsored bv the 
Polish chamber of commerce. 'Ehcre 
they singlcmindedly set out to create 
an air of plenty and peac e, singing a 
song which nobody ]>Jcsem could recall 
hearing from them before. 

Russia rtow believes, they said, in 
the international division of labour. 
No longer is tlie aim tlie old one of 
economic sclf-sufliciency for the com¬ 
munist world, (iiowtli can come only 
through trade and industrial co¬ 
operation with the west and Japan. 
East-west deals should henceforward 
give every western partner a hand¬ 
some profit ; indeed, according to one 
Russian, there should be “a perfect 
guarantee" that there will he no loss. 
Never mind how, so long as the 
method does not involve a direct 
western share in ownership or manage¬ 
ment inside Russia. Any speaker, from 
east or west, who cast doubts on vcherc 
the resources or bureaucratic skill 
would be found in communist coun¬ 
tries to increase trade sul>stantially was 
immediately taken to task bv the 
Russian delegation. 

Russia s trump was an old warhorse 
who worked f(jr Lenin- Fhofessor 
Ljubiinov, who was trundled out not, 
as in the old t]a\s, to mock the weak¬ 
ness of the west's monelais system, but 
to drop heavy liints that Russia evpects 
its views If) be taken into account in 
the discussion of an\ new world 
monetary system. 7 'he iinjilied sug- 
gcstiM!, was that the rouble might 
eventually aflord the cost of being 
made convertible if room could be 
found in any new system for gold at 
a mucii higher pure—a means, among 
other things, of comyjleting Russian 
financial dominance in eastern Europe. 

The reaction to this by most of the 
other east Europeans present at the 
Wars£.w meeting was little sliort of 
panic. It took the form of desperate 
public attacks—toned down strenu- 
by the Russians, following Mr 


Brezhnev’s lead in March—^against the 
enlargement of tlie common market. 
The east Europeans see an enlarged 
community as combining fatally with 
Mr Nixon’s visit to strengthen Russia’s 
claim to conduct the trading policies 
of the whole of eastern Europe, as a 
blcK'k, from Moscow. Several east 
Europeans remembered, for the benefit 
of your corresj)ondent, a warning given 
by 'fhe Economist the week after Mr 
Nixon's Moscow trip that block 
negotiating by the EEC at the forth¬ 
coming European security conference 
w’ould destroy any remaining hope the 
east Europeans might have had of 
Ivehaving at that conference with even 
the sliglitest independence of the Soviet 
Union. 

Already President Nixon’s visit to 
Moscow has been the signal for Russian 
“ observers" to start turning up 
uninvited at negotiations being con¬ 
ducted by the Hungarians and Poles 
to buy western factories—on the handy 
pretext of wanning up the conversa¬ 
tion with a dram of the Moscow 
spirit. Hungary, w'hich has spun the 
most varied web of loans to finance 
more trade with the west, including 
straight access to the Eurobond market, 
is obliged for the moment to watch 
its step. Throughout eastern Europe, 
Rumania alone excepted, talk of 
joint ventures with western firms on 
the Jugoslav model is being muted for 
the time being. It is a time for would- 
be heretics in the east, now that the 
Washington patriarch has been and 
departed bearing gifts, to be more 
catholic than the Moscow pope. 

Jugoslavia 

The trouble with 
terrorism _ 

Is Jugoslavia about to have a guerrilla 
problem :* Probably not, despite last 
weekend’s dramatic announcement 
from Belgrade that a Croat terrorist 
group, infiltrated from the west, had 
l)ccn broken up by .security forces and 
territorial army units near Bugojno, 
in mountainous western Bosnia. It is 
true that Croat extremists have in 
recent years mounted a number of 
bomb attacks on Jugoslav offices in 
various western countries. In April, 
1971, the Jugoslav ambassador in 
Sweden, Mr Vladimir Rolovic, was 
assassinated by two young Croats who 
had recently arrived from Jugoslavia. 
And the crash of the Jugoslav DC-9 
airliner over Czechoslovakia last 
January', in which 28 people were 



But Tito’s still got too many friends 


killed, was probably the work of Cro.n 
extremists tiying, unsucce.ssfully, to 
assassinate the Jugoslav prime minister, 
Mr Bijedic. 

But there is a world of difFerence, 
between sporadic acts of violente 
committed on foreign soil and serious 
guerrilla action within Jugoslavia 
itself. There is no sign that the Cioat 
extremists—poorly led, politically dis¬ 
united and .scattered all over tin* 
world—are capable of taking on the 
well trained and well armed Jugoslav 
army without the support of the local 
population and at least some backing 
from a foreign power. They do noi 
seem to have either. Neither Russia 
nor China nor any western count:v 
is even remotely likely, at the 
moment at any rate, to support 
anti-l’ito guerrillas. Despite the wide¬ 
spread disillusionment that President 
Tito’s purge in Croatia has cau'ied 
among Croat.s at home and in the wc'^i, 
there is no sign of a shift to the sort 
of policies that could produce a political 
base for terrorism. 

The most worrying aspect of thi* 
weekend’s news is that it may fda\ 
into the hands of all those hardliner^ 
in Jugoslavia who have been agitating; 
for a return to the “ firm-hand 
policy associated with the former vi( < ■ 
president and security chief, 
Rankovic, who was dismissed in motr 
La.st week’s meeting of the Serbian 
central committee revealed that the 
hardliners are a force to be reckoned 
with. The vision of a terrorist threat 
within Jugoslavia could be a godsend 
to the advocates of harsher measure> 
against political enemies of all sorts. 

In Croatia the hardliners have 
unhappy with the pace of the political 
purge-respite the fact that 
than 1^00 junior and middle-rjinK 
party officials have been dismissed 
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that police prosecutions have been 
ftarted against more than 1,000 
students, intellectuals and former 
party officials (but not the top party 
men sacked in December). The result 
of next month’s trial of some Zagreb 
student leaders, who organised a 
strike in November to support the 
deposed Croatian leaders* economic 
demands, may show the relative 
strength of the two sides in Jugoslavia. 

Sportsmanship _ 

Great chess bore 


With that elderly ailing yachtsman, Sir 
Francis Cmchester, safely where he 
belongs (in hospital) we can devote our 
undivided attention to that other mid¬ 
summer non-event. mo»»dv Robbv 
Fischer, the capitalist world’s money- 
grubbing little horror, plaving, or not 
playing, chess against sporty Boris 
Spassky, whose sportine.ss vanushes at 
a flick from tJie Soviet macliine behind 
him. It is all rnuclj too tedious to regur¬ 
gitate but when a chess-happy Mr Jim 
{Water’s offer to double the pnre money 
belatedly lured Mr Fischer to Reyk¬ 
javik (where the poor Icelanders are 
said to be paying what amounts to at 
least a dollar each for the privilege of 
playing host to the championship) 
the Soviet chess federation chose to get 
stuffy and foul things up all over again. 

The Russian move is no doubt part 
of the psychological warfare integral to 
this cerebral exercise. The Russians, 
whom Mr F.scher—before his grovel¬ 
ling apology on I’hursday—had accused 
of lying, cheating and hypocrisy, have 
held the championship for 35 years ; 
the experts say that America’s genius 
can probably wrest it from them. Great 
cliess players, as Mr Artliur Koestler 
explained in a scholarly article in the 
Sunday l^mes on July 2nd, are seldom 
nice 01 happy. Icelandic chess sagas 
tell tales ol slaughter, including that of 
King C*inute’s opponent Such extremes 
are now unusual but two more recent 


champions have died insane. 

One former champion who has 
clearK escaped this peril is Mr Max 
Euwe, the Dutchman who has the 
wretched job of orgaivsing the present 
spectaculai Checrfullv admitting tliat 
he luis bccMi making up his own 
rulei I 1 ordei to tr\ save the game, 
he ha^ ajxilogised in the way the 
Russians demanded 1 he awful thine is 
that if the game is ^aved the two men 
will fight It out foi tin best 2^ games. 
, Chess may not be mote avage, or more 
^ in^ucive to international ill v\ill, tliaii 
games, but it is certainly slower. 


Palestine _ 

Bond Street gang? 

Britain’s part in co-sponsoring last 
week’s Security Council resolution— 
which “ condemned ” the recent Israeli 
raids into Lebanon, while only “ deplor¬ 
ing ” the guerrilla attacks that led to 
them—has detonated an Israeli reac¬ 
tion. The Israeli government was 
angered by the resolution, particularly 
l>y the clause which called for it, albeit 
in convoluted phrasing, to return the 
Syrian officers captured duiing the pre¬ 
vious week. Hence, one must as.sume, 
Israel’s decision to embarrass the British 
Government by challenging Britain’s 
sujiposed decision to allow the guer¬ 
rillas’ Palestine Liberation Organisation 
It) set up an office in London—^although 
the Israelis had already been informed 
that under British law and tradition 
ncithei decision nor permission was 
involved. 

The Government has indeed been 
embarrassed, with members of parlia¬ 
ment on both sides protesting at the 
thought of a terrorist nest in the centre 
of London. In Parliament on Monday 
Mr Joseph Godber, Minister of State 
at the Foreign Office, reiterated what 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home had replied to 
Mr Abba £ban last week: there are 
no means of preventing anyone 
establishing such an office so long as 
it operates within the framework of 
British law. This means that a PLO 
office, like the other offices in Britain 
which are or have been attached to a 
wide variety of political movements, 
can provide information or lobby any¬ 
body who is available to be lobbied 
but cannot operate as a guerrilla base 
for planning terrorism or training 
terrorists. 

The distinction can be a fine one 
and there is no doubt that the 
activities of a PLO office, when 
established, will be closely scrutinised. 
So too, as Mr Godber assured Mr 
Callaghan, the shadow Home Secre¬ 
tary, will its personnel. The most likely 
head of the new office will be Mr 
Said Hammami, a PLO representative 
who has been in London for about a 
year attached to the Arab League 
information office. With his own office 
and stall, Mi Hammami's job will be 
extended but will remain, he insists, 
foi infoimation only. 

A PLO office has existed more or 
less xjuietly in New York since 1965. 

1 lie (juiet was broken last year when 
the office was raided, and its chief 
beaten up, by militant Jews, There is 
also an office in Geneva but in most 


European capitals information about 
the Palestinians and their cause is 
disseminated, if at all, by the Arab 
League and its PLO representatives. 
It may be these who were meant by 
the resolution passed last week by the 
political committee of the Council of 
Europe, which called on the council’s 
17 members (who include Switzerland 
and Britain) to close what it called 
tlieir PLO offices. 

Israel’s desire to prevent the propa¬ 
gation of more efficient infonnation 
about the Palestine guerrilla move¬ 
ment (at present scanty and even more 
confused than the movement itself) is 
understandable, although it comes 
rather curiously from Mr Menahem 
Begin, the leader of the Jewish 
guerrilla organisation which fought 
both Aiabs and Britons in the last years 
of the British mandate. The past being 
the past, Mr Begin was correctly given 
a visa for Ins recent visit to London 
The Palestine gueiiiilas being veiy 
much part of the present, it is question¬ 
able whether their leader, Mr Yasser 
Arafat, should receive similar hospi¬ 
tality if, as rumoured, he applies for 
a visa to open the London office. As 
chairman of the PLO’s executive com¬ 
mittee, Mr Arafat is, in theory at least, 
ultimately responsible for all acts of 
violence bv the guerrilla groups which 
belong to the organisation. 

But it is improbable that Mr Arafat 
will make the attempt. The informa¬ 
tion office can do its work as well, and 
in fact a good deal better, without the 
hullabaloo of a controversial opening 
And Palestinians in London, pointing 
to the rock-bottom state of the for¬ 
tunes of the guerrilla movement, sav 
starkly that Mr Arafat has, or shouM 
have, a great many more important 
tilings to do than ceremonial openings 



Looking for a toa-hoM in London ? 
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IbuVe looking at an eiHating new programme from Scodand. 


That, of course, is no ordinary screen 
It’s the read off screen on what isfomidily called 
the IBM 3270 Information Display System 

But the 3270 is a Scottish programme IBM’s 
manufacturing plant at Greenock has the responsibility 
for supplying it to over 100 countries throughout the 
world (And if orders and interest are anything to go by 
that means a lot of exports') 

But the 3270 is just one programme keeping 
Greenock busy 

In addition to display units they also manufacture 


data entry equipment, terminals, computers and 
optical character reade* s Giving employment to around 
2000 people 

And, together with Havant (IBM’s other major UK 
manufacturing plant) theirdelivered exports approached 
fSOm in 1971 

But all this activity means more than statistics Projects 
like the IBM 3270are putting British computer manufac 
turing personnel among the most advanced in the viiorld 

And that’s a long temi benefit that just can’t be 
measured 


IBM 

IBM United Kiiitdom Limited, 3Sg Chiswick High Road, London. W 4 
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7 he Vatican 


The Pope at war with the enemy within 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Pope Paul and his court are away at 
Caste! Gandolfo, the Pope’s summer 
residence in the mountains, and the 
only people—apart from the tourists— 
to be seen around the Vatican now are 
a handful of junior officials left in 
charge of the papal shop. But even 
the Pope’s absence does not signify a 
closed season for the headquarters of 
a religious community whose members 
make up i6 per cent of the world’s 
population. The Roman Catholic 
church and its external and internal 
preoccupations are big news even in 
the middle of summer. 

Last week the Vatican caused a 
stir by promoting to the rank of full 
bishop a number of apostolic admini¬ 
strators in Poland’s western territories, 
which belonged to Germany until 1945. 
The Vatican thus officially recognis^ 
the permanence of Poland’s western 
border only a few weeks after the 
Bundestag in Bonn had ratified the 
non-aggression treaty between Poland 
and west Germany which Herr Willy 
Brandft signed in December, 1970. The 
Pope has as much of an Ostpolitik as 
Herr Brandt, President Pompidou or 
any other western statesman. He also 
has on his hands a number of bitter 
internal controversies. One is over 
whether priests should be allowed to 
marry. I'he otlier concerns the ban on 
birth control which was confirmed by 
Pope Paul four years ago. 

Even in this very secular age there 
is an almost insatiable thirst for 
information about the most traditional 
of the Christian churches. It is a 
curiosity that is not easy to satisfy, 
for the Vatican is in some ways a more 
secretive place than a communist 
capital. For example, the Osservatore 
Romano, the papal daily, is a unique 
model of carefully misleading evasive¬ 
ness, by comparison with which 
Pravda ajipears to bristle with informa¬ 
tion and even gossip. Nevertheless, 
despite tlie Vatican’s information 
smokescreen, it is possible to catch 
a glimpre of what is happening, and 
to form somt basis for speculation about 
future* 

It is persistendy rumoured that the 
POjpe wul retire on his 75th birthday 


on September 26th. There is a prece¬ 
dent for retirement: a predecessor, 
Celestin V, returned to monastic life 
after only five months on St Peter’s 
throne in 1294. Certainly the Pope is 
thought to be sincere when he says 
from time to time that he would like 
to give up. 

He is showing signs of tiredness. 
And there is his 1968 ruling bidding 
heads of congregations and other top 
prelates to retire at the age of 75. 
Some very respectable Vaticanologists 
maintain that he would hardly 
prescribe for others what he was not 
going to practise himself. So they think 
he will go this year. This theory, how¬ 
ever, ignores the Pope’s deep sense of 
personal mission in the struggle against 
the forces of secularisim which he sees 
threatening the Roman Catholic 
church from within. Last week’s 
statement by Archbishop Benelli, the 
Vatican’s deputy foreign minister, thait 
the Pope will not retire must be taken 
seriously. 

Speculation about the next Pope is 
therefore premature, and expectations 
that Pope Paul will shortly hold 
another consistory at which a number 
of new cardinals will be appointed 
make prediction well-nigh impossible. 
The new Pope could conceivably be 
elected from their ranks—^and he could 
very well be a non-Italian. Italian 
cardinals now form less than a third 
of the electoral college. 

The ancient system of smoke signals 
which heralded tlie election of a new 
Pope is gone: the final announcement 
will be made on the radio, and the 
voting will take place in a modem 
hall. But not much else has changed. 
The conclave, the body which will 
elect the new Pope, will be smaller 
than before. Since cardinals over the 
age of 80 have been barred fom voting, 
only 89 out of the 118 cardinals will 
have full voting rights. The reformist 
Cardinal Pellegrini of Turin has sug¬ 
gested that the conclave should be 
widened to include representatives of 
national episcopal conferences and even 
a small number of Catholic laymen. 
But this is unlikely to be accepted 
because of strong opposition from the 


more conservative figures, such as 
Cardinal Siri of Gmoa, and the 
influential Archbishop Benelli, who is 
said to have the Pope’s confidence. 

One of the strongest aiguments put 
forward by the trrationaUsts against 
widening the conclave is that it would 
give various governments the oppor¬ 
tunity to influence the vote through 
their national bishops and laymen 
Some Vatican figures still shudder at 
the memory of how Emperor Fran? 
Josef exercised his rights as Europe’s 
last apostolic mler” before the first 
world war to veto the election of a 
very popular cardinal because he was 
too pro-French. 

The liberals reject this. Thev 
claim that the traditionalists are not 
seriously interested in making the 
present selection procedures in the 
church mor*^ democratic and cite tlie 
continuation of a relatively restricted 
papal conclave system as one proof of 
this. They also point to the recently 
published guide for the selection of new 
bishops which, in theory at least, pro¬ 
vides for wider consultation before 
episcopal appointments are made b\ 
the Pope. There is some truth in the 
critics’ view tha^ a'hhough the new 
guide provides more opportunity for 
the apostolic delegates or nuncio^ 
in various countries to make their own 
inquiries, it does not actually oblige 
them to do so, and certainly it does 
not oblige the Holy See to take local 
opinion into account. The critics parti¬ 
cularly resent the absence of anv 
provisions for laymen and othei 
interested persons to make their views 
known to those in authority. 

There has been a storm of protest in 
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At least the Pope can keep the cardinals in line 


Holland over recent episcopal appoint¬ 
ments made contrary to advice from 
the local dioceses. Cardinal Alfrink of 
Utrecht even went on television to 
criticise the appointment of the 
reportedly conservative Bishop of 
Roermond, Monsignor Gijsen, over the 
liead of the diocesan chapter in 
February. Feeling among some Dutch 
Catholics is running high and mode¬ 
rates like Cardinal Alfrink are already 
Ijeing accused of being too soft. The 
advocates of a tougher line are sug¬ 
gesting that the faithful should stop 
giving money to the church until the 
Vatican agrees to consult with the 
Dutch dioceses. The Pope is unlikely 
to condone such actions. There is a 
real possibility of an eventual schism 
between Rome and Holland. 

In west Germany the Vatican is 
under fire from several directions. 
Cardinal Hopfner’s intervention in the 
[)resent debate over the controversial 
bill which would allow abortion until 
the third month of pregnancy has 
angered the ranks of the government 
coalition in Bonn. The cardinal had 
said that Catholics should not vote in 
elections for candidates who support 
this measure. Some government sup¬ 
porters have suggested that the 1933 
concordat between the Vatican and 
(Germany should be reconsidered. The 
Catholic ranks are divided and there 
lias been criticism of the hierarchy for 
its handling of the issue. 

Perhaps significantly, the majority of 
ihe 33 theologians who signed the 
March manifesto '‘against discourage- 
nienit in the chur^ ” come from 
various German universities. This 
manifesto, which proclaims that the 
church is suffering from a crisis of 
leadership and confidence and calls 
fi>r direct action to remedy the situa¬ 
tion, has already been described by 
Cardinal Garonne, the head of the 
congregation for ^ucation in Rome, 
as an example of “ecclesiastical guer¬ 
rilla warfare.” 

But even more worrying than the 
troubles in mixed Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant countries such as Germany and 
Holland is the mounting dissent in 
Italy right under the Vatican’s nose. 
A group calling itself the “Novem- 
7> >97^7 movement” (after the last 
day of last year’s bishops’ synod) has 
attracted some quite big names from 
among the clergy, but also much 
t'riticism from the hierarchy. 

In view of its troubles in the tradi¬ 
tionally “easier” areas of north-west 
Europe, Spain and Latin America, the 
Vatican must be tempted to win some 
solid success in the communist coun¬ 


tries. But top Vatican policymakers 
insist that they are pursuing their 
variant of Ostpolitik in a strictly 
realistic spirit of small expectations. 
They know that if and when there is 
a measure of liberalisation in the com¬ 
munist world the Catholic church wiil 
probably be the last to be allowed to 
benefit from it. They admit that the 
policy has not yet yielded any tangible 
results, except in Jugoslavia, which is 
a different kettle of fish anyway. On 
one front, at least, the Vatican has 
made no progress at all. The Chinese 
apparently refuse to realise that 
although the Catholic community in 
China is small the Catholic chunch 
throughout the world is large and 
powerful. 

The Vatican is saddened that the 
church in black Africa, for many years 
regarded as a future growth point of 
world Catholicisan, has made so Httle 
progress. But Islam seems to be making 
the converts and the Vatican is clearly 
still licking its wounds after the 
Nigerian civil war. It also has serious 
problems in Zaire, where there has 
been a head-on clash between Presi¬ 
dent Mobutu and the local hierarchy. 
The recent massacres in Burundi, one 
of the Vatican’s most favoured African 
couiUries, have come as a severe blow. 

Like other worldwide institutions, 
the Catholic church is suffering from 
difficulties inseparable from times of 
rapid change. One of these is the 
problem of manpower: the number of 
men and women deciding to become 
priests or nuns has l^n falling 
rapidly, and nowhere more so than in 
the developed countries of north¬ 
western Europe and north America. 
The church also has its financial prob¬ 
lems. This might be hard to believe in 


view of its worldwide investments and 
land ownership, but Vatican officials 
claim that vastly rising costs have 
resulted in the church being short of 
money ; it is, they say, far from having 
“ unlimited financial puissance,” as 
claimed by Mr Avro Manhattan in a 
new book on Vatican finances *. The 
Vatican delegation at the recent 
Unctad conference in Santiago was 
particularly galled to be classified as a 
member of the rich-nation club. 

Ultimately, neither the problem of 
manpower nor that of money can be 
solved by the technical means that a 
business or even a political organisation 
would apply. When all is said and 
done, the Roman Catholic church is 
not like any other institution in the 
world. It has been preaching eternal 
truths to man in a uniquely absolute 
and self-confident manner. Much of 
that self-confidence, which other 
Christians tend to find so irritating, 
has gone now. But it cannot be re¬ 
gained solely through the reform of 
power structures within the church. 
The church’s present crisis may be one 
of “ leadership and confidence,” as the 
33 theologians say, but there is also a 
deep crisis of faith. And how do you 
solve problems of faith ? It is possible 
to sympathise with the more conserva¬ 
tive elements in the Catholic church 
who say that there are things which 
cannot be settled by a vote and that 
the church cannot become as radical 
and democratic as some would like it. 
It would then cease to be wliat it is. 
Perhaps they are right. But then that 
does not mean that those who seek 
reform in the church will, or should, 
stop arguing for change. 

*The ViMican Billions. Avro Manhattan. 
FanivStion Books. 2110 pp. 






What the wdiM needs 
toda;^is a good alternative. 
Brazil offers one. 


The world's exjx>rt and import f 
markets arc getting more competitive \ -dp// 

every day. And there are companies ^ 
and even countries that actually \ 

celebrate when they achieve an increase \ 
of I Vr in their international business. n. 

Brazil knows this. Research has shown 
that the imix)rters of a country, of an industry, of \ 
a company, arc constantly preoccupied by r 
dependence on a single source of supply. By j 
reducing the risks such a dependence represents. ( 
By increasing the bargaining power. Through the 
negotiation of alternative sources of supply, 
importers can strengthen their potential profit / 
position. L 

Brazil has understood this. Its vast progress Oj 
has not been limited to a 50 % growth over the /J 
last five years. In increasing its GNP by 11 . 3 % S 
only in 1971 . By the construction of Brasilia. In ( 
opening 2,000 km of roads in the Amazon region.* 
In developing an automobile industry now 
producing 55,000 units per month. In eliminating 
the deficit of the national budget, in increasing 
foreign currency reserves to 2 billion dollars. In 
increasing power supply from 5 to 12 million 
kilowatts during the last six years. In investing 5 % 
of the GNP in educational programs. In creating 
one million new jobs every year. Brazil did more: 

It turned abroad and attracted foreign capital 
investments. Volkswagen, Ford, Rhc>dia, General 
FIcctric, Ishikawajima, General Foods, 

Philips, Alfa Romeo, Carlsberg, 


mom 


^"^Shell and hundreds of other huge 
j_ycompanies are here contributing to our 
j^^-^evelopnient, participating in our progress. 
^And in our profits. 

Now we arc taking the next step. Brazil, the 
’ big alternative for those who have inv<isted in the 
future of a 95 million market,is now developing 
^its export potential. 

We know that the importing world needs good 
alternatives. Alternatives in products, in prices, 
in commercial conditions, in infra-structure, in 
zones of influence, in means of transportation, in 
freight rates. 

These alternatives have already been created. 
Come to Sao Paulo from .September 5 to 14 to 
see hundreds of stands at the Brasil Export 72 Fair. 
Then you will understand why Brazilian exports 
are growing at the rate of I S% a year. And why so 
many importers are participating in our 
enthusiasm. And in our profits. 


Anhcmbi Exposition Grounds 
in Siio Paulo, 
largest in Latin America 
(over 13(),()()0 square meters). 
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Four men who changed the 
court 

from a special correspondent in WASHINGTON, DC 


With some notable exceptions, Presi- 
i (lent Nixon’s campaign to “ balance ” 
the Supreme Court really began to pay 
of! in the term which has just ended. 
It is true that the death penalty was 
all but eliminated and government 
wiretappers were admonished that they 
would have to obtain court warrants 
in order to eavesdrop on domestic 
“ subversives.” But with four Nixon 
a|)i)ointees, twice the number of a year 
earlier, the nine-man court more often 
than not tilted its decisions towards 
the police and prosecutors and away 
from criminal suspects. When the 
jij^^tices rose for the summer, the 
Piesident was able to observe with 
obvious satisfaction : “ I feel at the 
present time that the court is as 
balanced as I have .had an opportunity 
to make it.” 

Wfiat the President meant was that 
lu’ had filled four vacancies, not enough 
foi a numerical majority. But the four 
nun he appointed. Chief Justice 
l^airen Burger and Justices Harry 
iPiivkrnun, William Rehnquist and 
b(‘wis Powell, were as reliably conser¬ 
vative and dedicated to “ law and 
order'’ as any chief executive could 


reasonably expect. After all, as Mr 
Nixon noted, lawyers by their nature 
are bound to disagree sometimes. So it 
is even more remarkable that the 
four voted as a block in 54 of the 67 
cases in which they all participated 
during the past term. Once in a long 
while, one of them, usually Mr Powell, 
strayed. In his first judicial post, he 
appeared to be trying to pattern him¬ 
self after the late Justice John Harlan, 
a highly independent jurist. It fell to 
Mr ‘Powell to write the opinion that 
invalidated the Administration’s policy 
of not obtaining judicial warrants 
before tapping the telephone wires of 
individuals and groups considered to 
be subversive. In an extraordinary 
break with the White House and the 
Justice Department, the ruling came 
down without a single dissenting vote. 
But any fair observer would have to 
say that even Mr Powell is more con¬ 
servative than the least liberal of the 
five other Justices, Mr Byron White. 

Only the four Nixon appointees 
voted to retain the death penalty. They 
alone voted to permit a rural commun¬ 
ity in Virginiia to secede from a county 
school system in which there were 



many more blacks and form a white 
school district. They lost. Had they 
won, federal judges, already under 
pressures from the White House and 
Congress, would have been even less 
inclined to override geographical lines 
to bring about racial desegregation in 
schools. The four Nixon judges, alone, 
voted to uphold contempt judgments 
against witnesses before grand juries 
who were unwilling to testify until the 
government proved that it had not 
used illegal wiretaps against them. 
Here, too, the Nixon block lost, 5 to 4. 

More frequently it prevailed by 
attracting Justice White or Justice 
Potter Stewart, or both, to its point 
of view. For example, Mr White and 
the four Nixon appointees l>anded 
together to prevent a test of the 
army’s surveillance of civilians. Several 
individuals and groups, including war 
protesters, had sued on the grounds 
that spying by about 1,000 agents, 
beginning in 1965, inhibited freedom 
of speech, assembly and dissent. But 
the Chief Justice said that the plaintiffs 
had failed to show concrete injury or 
even that their particular rights were 
endangered. In an opinion that exem¬ 
plified his judicial philosophy, Mr 
Burger said that federal courts cannot 
serve “ as virtually continuing moni¬ 
tors of the wisdom and soundness of 
executive action ; such a role is 
appropriate for the Congress.” 

The same majority, the Nixon men 
plus Mr White, produced on the final 
day of the tenn a 5 to 4 ruling that 
memliers of Gongre.ss may be haled 
before grand juries to testify about 
how they acquired secret government 
documents. The case concerned publi¬ 
cation of the Pentagon Papers by 
Beacon Press in Boston. The question, 
everyone thought, was whether a grand 
jury could summon assistants of 
Senator Gravel of Alaska, a passionate 
opponent of the Vietnam war, who 
released the study a year ago. Sur¬ 
prisingly, the court held that even 
members of Congress could be com- 
pe^lled to answer for actions that are 
not “ legislative in nature.” Justice 
Stewart, one of the four dissenters, 
said that the decisiem breached the 
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Ruling for life 

Six hundred prisoners in 31 states 
were overjoyed last week when the 
Suprenne C^ouri outlawed capital 
punishment. But if Congress or any 
of the slates is determined to try to 
reintroduce the death penalty, as 
Governor Reagan .says that California 
will if a referendum supports it in 
November, the effort might prevail by 
meeting the objections of two members 
of the hvr-man majority. Each of the 
nine Ju.stjces wrote hj.s own opinion 
and Justices Stewart and White 
opf-Hjsed capital punishment not because 
it was “ cruel and unusual "—the view 
of Justices Brennan and Marshall— 
but because it is im|x^sed erranically. 
at the discretion of judges and juries. 
Even Justice Douglas, the court’s 
senior liberal, simply argued that it 
was the poor and the black who were 
mo.st often condemned to death. Of the 
prisoners w'ho have been w’aiting on 
death row, 329 are black, 14 arc mem¬ 
bers of other racial minorities and only 
257 arc white. 

'J’he Chief Justice, who voted to 
retain the death penalty, pointed out 
that states could make it mandatory 
for certain crimes or could instruct 
judges and juries on the kind of cases 
in which capital punishment could be 
imposed. Either step might convince 
a member of la-st week’s majority that 
the penalty was not being applied in 
a hit-or-miss manner. Only 11 states 
have actually abolLshed the death 
penalty, although no one has been 
executed since 1967 as the country 
waited for the court’s decision. 


traditional separation of powers and 
could be a boon to “ a vindictive 
executive.” 

Again, by exactly the same vote, the 
court held that the Oonstitution’.s 
guarantee of a free press did not give 
reporters a special privilege to pioie< i 
their confidential sources by refusing 
to assist grand juries. Justice Stewart, 
agaiti one of four dissenteis, argued 
that the decision was an invitation to 
state and federal authorities to iinder- 
mine the historic independence of tne 
press. \ week earlier, an identical 
majority held that the malls of urban 
shoppnig centres could he declared 
off-limits to peaceful distributors of 
political paniphlets. This undercut a 
1968 decision and served to make 
private property rights superior to 
freedom of speech and assembly. 

Supported by both justices White 
and Stewart, the Nixon appointees 
upheld the Justice Department’s 
authority to bar alien marxists from 
. visilting the United States to attend 
academic conferences. In another 
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ruling reminiscent of the suspicious 
1950.S, Justices Burger, Blackmun and 
the somewhat reluctant Justices 
Stewart and White combined to rule 
that slates may discharge public 
employee.s for refusing to swear or 
affirm that they will oppose the violent 
overthrow of the government. 

It was in the field of criminal law, 
especially, that the Nixon appointees 
liad tlieir gre£itest iini>acl. With the 
helj) of Ju.stice White, they held that 
trial juries could convict defendants 
by verdicts that are less than unani¬ 
mous. With the support of Justice 
Stewart, meanwhile, they ruled that in 
general suspects are not entitled to a 
lawyer at identification parades. And 
with the vote.s of both Justices White 
aiifl Stewart they w'idened the jK)wer 
of grand juries to compel witnesses to 
testify, made it ea.sier for prosecutors 
to ])ut (piestionable confessions before 
juries and expanded the authority of 
j)o]icemen to search suspects. 

When Justice William Douglas, the 
court’s senior rnernlier and most con¬ 
sistent liberal, announced a major 
extension of the riglit-to-coun.sel, the 
event seemed almost anomalous. 
During the Warren years the court had 
granted trial lawyers to poor people 
only if*they were charged with serious 
crimes. Now, with the endorsement of 
all the Justices except Mr Powell and 
Mr Rclinquist, the court has held that 
if a defendant faces the prospect of 
even one day in jail he is entitled to 
coun.sel at his trial, no matter how 
minor the charge against him. 

This kind of deewion was an excep¬ 
tion, however, as was the major 
departure that spares all the pre.sent 
inmates of death cells. The mood was 
generally one of re.straint. For example, 
over anguished dissents by llie three 
libeials. Justices Douglas, Pirennan and 
Marshall the court allowed private 
.social c!ul)v. that hold liquor licences 
granted by the state to exclude blacks 
as guests. Sucli racial discrimination 
bad l)eeii attacked as linconstitutional 
because the state helped to keep the 
clubs in business. But Justice Rehn- 
quist, in a 6 to 3 ruling, said that “ such 
a holding would utterly emasculate the 
distinction between private as dis»- 
tinguished from state conduct.” 

During the term as a whole, Justice 
Douglas dissented most frequently, 56 
times. Justice Brennan dissented 37 
times and Jiu^ce Marshall 31 times. 
The fact that the three holdover Eberaib 
were in the minority most often should 
be strong evidence of the court’s move¬ 
ment to the right. No otlier President 
in memory has been as successful as 


Mr Nixon in influencing the court 
Few, of course, have had the chanc 
to make so many appointments. Bu 
even President Franklin Roosevelt 
who named eight Justices, found twi 
of them far less libera] than he hai 
expected them to be. The pcrformanc 
of the prosecution-oriented Justic 
White would probably have surprise( 
President Kennedy, who named him 
The Nixon quartet is proving mud 
more reliable. They are as conservative 
as the President who put them then 
and control of the court is withii 
their grasp. Mr Nixon’.s re-election am 
new vacancies on the court would onK 
make a certainty of what seems i^ 
have happened already. 
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Whose delegates? 

With over twice as many delegates 
pledged to him as to Senator 
Humphrey, his nearest rival, Senator 
McGovern is still within reach of the 
Democratic party’s nomination for 
President. But it is no longer an easy 
reach. Just how much of a struggle 
he will have at Miami Beach will not 
he knowTi until next week when the 
members of the convention decide 
wJiethcr or not to restore to him the 
full 271 votes of the delegation froru 
California. If the convention decide^ 
to uphold the decision made last week 
by the credentials committee—that 
the state’s delegation should he 
divided between the candidates 
proportion lo tlie popular vote which 
they won in the primary in June - 
thon Mr McGovern wdll have if> 
.scramble for another 151 votes, if 
still wants the nomination, to replace 





Who will cure most 
European headaches in1980? 

Bven if you are not direcdy intereited in the 
phamuieeutical Induitry, the prospect of intense 
competition within a given industry on an inter¬ 
national basist is a prospect of general interest 
to the business man. More and more, as Europe 
integrates, we shall see such battles, while the 
national giaUtt of various industries integrate 
amongst themselves. And it is important for the 
Huropean-fflinded businessman to be able to 
predict the outcome of sudi contests. They affect 
his future, directly or indirsctly. 

Wic^ national boundaries the detailed 
information which a man needs, to form his 
business decisions, may be found in his chosen 
|laily newspaper. But how about the inunutianal 
information-the blrdaeye view of a particular 
industry, taking in the whole of Europe and the 
^orld ? The Hnancial Ihnes does not claim to be 

FHUNCinTIMES-Eiirope^BHSinessllew^^ 
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able to tell you more about your own country's 
business than your country's own leading jouinals. 
It does claim, however, to teU you more about 
other countries’ businesses-from pharmaceuti¬ 
cals to steel, from cars to crops - ti^ you may 
find in any other daily newspaper. It also claims a 
very high degree of accuracy, detail and political 
impartiality. 

Perhaps these are some of the reasons why, 
according to a recent survey*, 41% of senior 
management throughout Europe alrady rate it 
essential reading, and why more and more 
international companies find it an important 
advertising medium. If you would like to fudge 
the Fi nencial TImea for yourself by lottlug 
ua aend you or uny of your csecudvea Ikoe 
coplea eudi duy for two wocka, fplcuae 
complete die coupon and tend It to ua. 



The Circulation Manager, 
FINANCML TIMCS, Bracken House, 
Cannon Street, London EC4P 4BY. 
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those he lost to Mr Humphrey and 
the other candidates. In his first angry 
outburst in the wake of the credential 
conrmrittee’s decision, Mr McGovern 
threatened to bolt the party. But since 
then he has been trying to cool the 
bitter feuds between the party’s old 
guard and its new reformers. Even if 
these do not deny him the nomination, 
they could well endanger the Demo¬ 
crats’ chances against the Republicans 
in Novemiber. 

Senator McGovern’s supporters 
argue that while the system that 
allocates all the California votes to the 
winner of the primary may not be in 
the spirit of the party’s reform rules 
this was the way that all the candi¬ 
dates, including Mr Humphrey, had 
agreed to play the game before the 
election. But can Mr McGovern 
overturn the decision on the conven¬ 
tion floor? No one yet knows whether 
the 118 McGovern delegates who are 
not in dispute will be allowed to vote 
on the issue. The other 131 are dis¬ 
qualified from voting on a challenge in 
which they are concerned. 

This week Mr McGovern won a 
historic victory when an appeals court 
overturned a decision in a lower court 
which upheld the action of the 
credentials committee. But calling in 
the courts sets a dangerous precedent 
and may lead to other difficulties. In 
the past such disputes have always 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
members of national political con¬ 
ventions. Now for the first time a court 
has shown that the rules which govern 
such conventions can be disputed. This 
could endanger the party’s reforms. 

The best example of the dilemma is 
whether or not the delegation headed 
by Mayor Richard Daley of Chicago 
should be seated at the convention. 
In retaliation for their defeat on the 
Californian issue Mr McGovern’s 
supporters voted in the credentials 
committee to unseat the 59 members 
of the mayor’s delegation on the 
grounds that their election did not 
comply with the reform rules. At 
lea-st 40 members of the new delegation 
are McGovern supporters. But if the 
election of the Daley delegation was 
not in violation of Illinois law should 
it not therefore be seated along with 
the Senator’s 271 delegates from Cali¬ 
fornia So far tile courts liave ruled 
against Mr Dalev. But if the Senator 
(who does not want a confrontation 
with the mayor which might well cost 
the Democrats Illinois in November) 
gets .his 271 delegates then he may be 
hwpy to come to some arrangement 
Daley. 
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Going, going ... 

The United States returns to the 
negotiating table in Pa(ris on July 13th 
for what President Nixon hopes may at 
last be “ constructive ” talks on ending 
the war in Vietnam, conceivably before 
the end of Mr Nixon’s first term in 
January. But there were few signs in 
the President’s press conference last 
week that 4 chance of accommodation 
had arrived. The communist leaders 
only understand “ bargaining from 


strength,” he said. The present bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, the heaviest 
for five years, will continue until the 
communists agree to the conditions 
which he laid down in May : release 
of American prisoners of war, safely 
for the remaining American service¬ 
men in Vietnam and no communist 
takeover of the government of Soutli 
Vietnam. The thought of a coalition 
government imposed on Saigon was 
dismissed with unusual vigour. 

Mr Nixon insists that there has been 
a turnaround in the war since the 


ELECTION 72 

Big-money race 

Counting the cost of the 1972 presiden¬ 
tial campaign has begun. Already there 
are two big uncertainties : where did 
the President get the $iom already in 
hand for his re-election campaign and 
what will Senator George McGovern do 
for money if he is chosen as the Demo¬ 
cratic candidate for the Presidency ? 

Raising money to pay the astro¬ 
nomical bills incurred by candidates in 
presidential election years is always a 
delicate subject but this year it is even 
more so. The Republicans, traditionally 
well-supplied wltli cash, are labouring 
under the burden of the new federal 
election spending act, which requires 
candidates to divulge the sources of 
their financial support. The Democrats 
carry a double burden : the $9.3m 
debt left over from the unsuccessful 
campaign for Mr Hubert Humphrey in 
1968 and Senator McGovern’s populist 
economic policies, which terrify even 
liberal Democrats in business, banking 
and industry. 

This weekend the Democrats will 
meet rhe debt problem head-on. Led 
by Mr John Brown, chairman of the 
Kentucky Fried Chicken Corporation, 
they will present a television pro- 
gr2unme 18J hours long, in which more 
than 100 celebrities from sport and 
show business will invite the viewers 
to telephone in contributions to bail the 
Democrats out. The so-called telethon 
i.s to be allowed by a special waiver of 
the rules of the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission, which ordinarily 
require that the nationwide networks 
lake no more than three of the peak 
viewing hours in the evening away from 
local stations for the showing of net¬ 
work programmes. The Democratic 
party has convinced the American 
Broadcasting Companies and the FCC 
and hopes to convince the viewers that 
the telethon is really a bipartisan effort 
to save the two-party system. The fact 
that donors may charge contributions to 
their credit card accounts is expected 
to help the money roll in. 


But the Democrats have disagreed 
over whether to spend the proceeds 
of the telethon on this year’s campaign 
or to pay off the party’s debt. Senator 
McGovern’s backers want the coming 
campaign to take priority. Yet the 
Democratic National Committee insists 
on clearing the debt first. The problem 
for Mr McGovern, if he is nominated, 
will be to find enough self-sacrihcial 
philanthropists like Mr Stewart Mott, 
the General Motors heir, willing 
to give hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the man who has promised 
Americans harsh inheritance taxes and 
many other measures to redistribute 
wealth. 

The New York Times has reported 
that the McGovern economic philo¬ 
sophy so alarms Wall Street that it 
may not only deprive the Democrats 
of from 10 to 20 per cent of their 
traditional backing but may also make 
it easier for the Republicans to attract 
contributions. The Republicans have 
already collected one-third of the $3om 
estimated to be the cost of Mr Nixon s 
re-election campaign. They are not the 
slightest bit embarrassed by the fact 
that most of it was garnered before 
April 7th from donors who were told 
that, if they gave before the new law 
went into effect on that date, they 
would not have to have their names 
made public. 
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resent communist offensive began. He 
lUSt also believe that the American 
eople will not hold against him in 
lovember a war fought almost entirely 
om the sea and in the air by pro* 
?ssionals: he can now point to the 
irtually complete withdrawal of troops 
n the ground. At the end of June only 
9,000 soldiers remained in Vietnam 
nd this number is to fall to 39,000 by 
eptember li.t. No more conscripts are 
\ be sent to Vietnam against their will, 

1 though the 4,000 who arc there at 
resent will have to remain. But the 
uild-up at sea and in Thailand, let 
lone at staging posts in the Pacific, 
xceeds withdrawals from Vietnam 
ince the offensive began. The North 
ietnamese will have noticed, sus- 
■ciously, the .statement of the White 
louse spokesman that the presence of 
irces outside Vietnam is not a matter 
)r negotiation. 

■f'hc few men who remain in Viet- 
am now come under the command of 
ieueral Weyand, General Abrams's 
nnner deputy; for the first time the 
> of deputy is to be filled by an air 
01 (c officer, (ieneral Abrams has 
hf)])ed away after completing a job no 
i)lclier relishes—^withdrawing most of 
i!s men in the fiace of a skilful and 
l<Mermined enemy. He has been 
iu^sen to succeed General Westmore- 
utid as army chief of staff but there is 
iiif obstacle which must be cleared 
iwav before he is confirmed by the 
HMiiite. Its armed services committee 
^ lu)lding a full inquiry into statements 
)v (General Lavelle that his unauthor- 
sed bombing strikes' la.n winter 
VP re known to General Abrams. The 
‘irrretary of Defence has denied that 
nis is true but Senator Stennis, the 
'oiumittee’s chairman, wants to satisfy 
Tiniself about the “ .serious questions of 
oiiimand and control ” raised by the 
iisplosures concerning General Lavelle, 
'vho has been demoted and retired. 
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Old age comfort 

A time-honoured way of wiinning votes 
in an election year is to increase old* 
age pensions. This year Congress, which 
is controlled by the Denux^rats, has 
outdone itself. It voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly to give about sBin pensioners 
their biggest rise—a 20 per cent 
increase in their social security benefits 
as from Sepfemiber ist. The average 
pension for an elderly couple will go 
up from $223 to $270 a month. There 
will also be an automatic increase in 
pensions whenever the cost of living 
index rises more than 3 per cent a 
year. 

In order to pay for these higher 
benefits the social security tax, which 
falls on bc>th the employee and the 
employer, will go up on Januaiy i, 
^rom its present level of 5.2 per 
cent on the first $9,000 of annual 
earnings to 5.5 per cent on 'die first 
$10,800. From then on the rate of tax 
will remain the same indefinitely—at 
present it tends to creep up year by 
year—but the wage base on which the 
tax is levied will continue to rise 
according to a formula linking it with 
the rise in the general level of wages. 
Under this new system those with 
hi’igher incomes will pay proportionally 
more of the bill than those lower down 
the scale. People earning under $9,000 
a year—about two-tliirds of the 96m 
who pay socdal security taxes— 

will only have to pay an extra $27 a 
year at most. 'Fhose who earn $10,800 
will pay an extra $136. 

President Nixon, who has signed the 
bill, is not pleased with the new rises. 
He claims that they are inflationary 
and that they will add a deficit of 
$3.7 billion to the federal budget for 
the fiscal year which started on July 
I St. He has threatened that the addi¬ 
tional cost will have to be met by 
cuts in other federal programmes. The 
President also fears that the Senate 
will have little incentive to stniggle 
on with his controversial and diffi¬ 
cult proposals to reform the welfare 
system now that the popular social 
security increase is no longer part of 
the package. But he could not veto 
the pension proposal because it was 
attached to a measure continuing the 
federal debt ceiling at $450 billion 
until October ist. Without this bill the 
debt ceiling would have reverted to 
$400 billion—and the actual debt now 
stands at about $426 billion. 

Tlie financial battles between the 
President and Congress are by no 
means over. Congress will have to vote 



Generation gets a pay rise 


again on the debt ceiling just before 
the November elections and it is 
expected that the Democrats will try 
to play the same game and attach 
to it a number of measures, such as tax 
reforms, which the President might 
otherwise veto. 


John and Martha 

The playwright, Mr Edward Albee, 
denied that the bickering Geoi^ and 
Martha in Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf ? ” were intended to be George 
and Martha Washington, the founding 
couple of the United States. None the 
less, many people took the play to be a 
dissection of American marriage in 
general. Now tlie marital troubles of 
the Mitchells, John and Martha, have 
been interpreted by no less than Presi¬ 
dent Nixon as typical of tliose suffered 
by other husbands and wives in 
American political life. In accepting 
the resignation of Mr Mitchell, the 
manager of his campaign for re-elec¬ 
tion, because of Mr Mitchell's need to 
spend more time with his wife and 
daughter, the President said that of 
the sacrifices made by those entering 
public life, “ the greater share of the 
sacrifice was usuaBy the woman's ’* 
because she liaid to put up with the 
“ absence of a hu^and and father." 

The President’s statement will not 
k> 5 e him much of the women’s vote. 
And he may not in fact have to do 
wMiout the services of Mr MitcheH. 
As Mr Nixon’s former law partner, the 
manager of his 1968 campaign and the 
Administration’s first Attorney General, 
Mr Mitchell remains a friend and 
adviser with influence at the White 
House. He will give up his' $60,000 
salary, but he can make more nioney 
practicing law—in Washington offices 
one floor above those of the Committee 
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John Mitchell, won't you please come home ? 



to Rc-eleot the President. Ilis job on 
tlie coniniittee has been given lo Mr 
Clark MacGregor, Mr Nixon's astute 
chief adviser on redations with Congress. 

What is wrong with Mrs Mitchell ? 
Rumours suggest that general emo¬ 
tional strain is the answer and that Mr 
Mitchell resigned not out of uxorious¬ 
ness nor pressure from the White House 
but out of a need to deal with a 
pressing family problem. 1'‘hat explana¬ 
tion, however, does not erase the 
possibility that the outspoken Mrs 
Mitchell was telling something near the 
truth when she telephoned a journaJwt 
to say that she was being held a poli¬ 
tical prisoner, restrained by bodyguards 
wid forcibly administered sedatives, and 
that she was not “going to stand for 
all those dirty things that go on.” She 
has been one of the few candid and 
spontaneous characters in the Nixon 
Administration’s line-up and, whatever 
her verbal indiscretions, it was not a 
figment of her imagination that five 
men linked with the Republicans were 
found bivaking -into the Democrats' 
national headquarters. Moreover, 
although Mr Mitchell may not agree 
with his wife's statement that politics 
Is “ nothing hut a cops and robbers 
game,” he apparently does share her 
view that tlieir life was -more agree¬ 
able before he acceded to Mr Nixon’s 
request that he step down from the 
Justice Department to head the 1972 
Republican campaign. 

No secret 
accounts 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

Th€j Bank Secrecy Act, passed in 1970 
to'^^oyide for official scrutiny of the 
V overseas, mainly as a 

activities, lias also 


raised the question of whether inform¬ 
ation-seeking government agencies may 
violate the privacy of domestic bank 
accounts. For in drafting rules to 
implement the law, the Treasury 
Department has required not only that 
“ unusually ” large transactions be 
reported and that records be 
kept for five years of international 
payments over $i 0,000, but also 
that copies of all cheques be held, 
in order to enable any bank account 
to be reconstructed. 

Before the law was passed, banks 
had objected to such an idea because 
of the huge burden of keeping such 
records (the United States generates 
22 l>illion cheques yearly), while civil 
libertarians protested at the potential 
invasion of privacy. Congress delegated 
the decision to the Treasury, which 
was to draft rules not restricted to 
foreign transactions, but to 
those necessary to maintain evidence 
with a high degree of usefulness in 
criminal, tax or regulatory investigations 
or proceedings. 

Most banks were ready to fall in 
line. Cheques are usually micro¬ 
filmed anyway, to guard against Joss, 
so only expanded procedures and stor¬ 
age are needed ; to object to the new 
rules might merely annoy the authori¬ 
ties while needlessly upsetting custom¬ 
ers. But in California the state’s huge 
hanking chains are, as symbols of the 
establi^ment, already a target for 
radical attack. Now, goaded by the 
publicity and by complaints from 
customers, they have joined in a suit 
already brought by one small banker 
and by the American Civil Liberties 
l-nion seeking an injunction against 
the new rules on the ground that they 
are unconstitutional. Added pressure 
cawe from California’s Senator John 
W. Tunney, one of whose constituents 
received with his statement an internal 


bank communication saying : This i 
to authorise you to read cheques U 
the FBI before sending the statemen 
to the customer.’’ Last week a fedem 
judge in San Francisco suspended th< 
objectionable provisions just as thi 
rules were about to go into effect 
Hearings are to begin on July 20th. 

Most Americans are unaware, o 
unconcerned, that bank records an 
already almost casually available U 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
the Internal Revenue Service and othe 
government agencies under presen 
laws. The bai^s co-operate f^ausi 
frequently they need assistance them 
selves in countering fraud and othe 
crimes. They hope that now the court 
may set some specific guidelines, t( 
extricate them from an embarrassim 
conflict between their obligations t( 
their customers and to the authorities 
They fear that people may be uniwillini 
to open bank accounts once they realis( 
that there is a risk of complete dis 
closure of their affairs. Bankers observe 
too, that criminals are unlikely to h 
caught by the new rules : drug pusli 
en, after all, do not accept cheque 
and determined criminals can easily 
conceal their activities. 

The ACLU sees the new rules as 2 
.serious extension of the present dubiou: 
practices, whic'h will encourage “Ash¬ 
ing expeditions’’ against contiioversia 
individuals and oiganisations. It hai 
urged the banks to declare that nc 
disdosures will be made without 2 
written subpoena or court order, pro¬ 
viding for notification to the customer 
with sufficient time for him to oppose 
the order legally. 


Gas in jeopardy? 

Natural gas, the non-sulphurous fuel 
which is in great demand to comply 
with cieau-air standards, is in short 
supply in the United States and last 
week the Federal Power Commission 
finally gave the El Paso Natural Gas 
Company permission to go ahead with 
the first laiige-scale, long>term imports 
of liquefied natural gas. I'he company 
has contracted wiA Sonatrach, the 
Algerian state>owned oil agency, w 
buy I billion cubic feet a day for the 
next 35 years. This will be sold to sub¬ 
sidiaries of three domestic pipe*'\’* 
companies on the east coast and will 
supplement supplies from Georgia to 
New York. UNG, as n is calletf 
occupies only about one-six4iundreuth 
of me space which it takes up in 
non-frozen state and will be broughj 
across the Atlantic in nine. “ cryogenic 
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ZEALAND 

The pattern changes 

'Timber, one of the fastest growing industries... Export 
earnings doubled in the past two years.. 

The expansion of the forest industries has been 
outstanding. Paper, pulp and kraft board as well as sawn 
timber are exported in ever-increasing quantities. 

This is New Zealand's news today. Food bowl of the 
Pacific, but expecting also a 174% increase in the export 
of forest products well within the next ten years. And we 
are there, intimately involved in the daily changing pattern 
of it all. Well placed to help you with your export or 
investment problem. Contact us when you need us. 
Meanwhile, why not study a copy of the latest edition of 
our 'Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand' or 
our booklet 'Investing in New Zealand' ? They are yours for 
the asking. 


Over 200 branches and agencies 
throughout New Zealand. 



I TMthUnutiBaHk 

I OF NEW ZEALAND UMITED 

Undon addiwM: S Moorgete, EC2R 6DB. Telephone: 01 -SOS 8311. 


QROUP LE NICKEL- 


PENARROYA - MOKTA 


Extracts from Shareholders* reports 
This group of 65 compaiities operating in 16 different 
oountries and established in 12 others, is the largest lead 
producer and the second most important nickel producer 
of tihe Western w^rld, beside being the major private 
uranium ore producer in France. In 1971, it was faced 
with a diminished growth rate and an lintemational monetary 
crisis, as well as with falling raw material prices and 
a iowdown of consumption. These adveins« conditions 
resulted, as elsewhere in the non-ferrous industries oi the 
world, in an appreciable reduction in proflts. 

Main production of the Group 

hi metric tone 


ore metals 

Nickel 4,298,000 40,OH 9 

Lead 165,500* 313,200 

Zinc 110,600* 119,800 

Copper 138,300* 18,200 

Iron 3.029,0001 — 

Manganese 2.020,0001 — 


* concentrated ore. to which should be added 329.000 tons 
of lead, zinc and copper ore mined by the Cie des iMiines 
de Huaront. 

t Including the Mokta company's contribution. 

The grand total of the consolidated balance sheet 
amounting to 4,285 million francs (against 3,404 mRlion In 
1970) shows a 26% increase, half of which is derived from 
the iitegration of the Mokta group. 

Consoliidated turnover amounted to a total vOf 2,896 million 
francs (against 3,018 million in 1970), the activities In 
metal and ore production having contributed 2,661 million 
francs. 

Consolidated results reached 104 millioa francs (against 
154 million in 1970) and reflect the year's adverse economic 
conditions. 

LE NICKEL; 1971 was dominated by the following 
factors: 

—A substantial setback on the nickel market and a con¬ 
sequential 10% decrease In metal sales. Turnover reached 
745 million francs as against 847 million in 1970 and 
573 million in 1969. 

—^An 8% drop in the price of nickel expressed in francs 
occurred in December 1971 as a result of the devaluation 
of the dollar. The full effect of this move will be felt 
during the 1972 financial year. 

—The pursuit of mining exploration and metallurgical 
research in connection with processes as well as products. 

—^A 36 million francs trading profit <1970 : 82 million), 
including 13 million derived from foreign exchange gains 
and 15 millfon from dividends paid by subs^idiaries. 

PENARROYA: The report submitted to shareholders 
highlighted the fallowing: • 

—drop (in relation to 1970) in the output of lead and 
zinc concentrates of around 4% and 8% respectively. 

—^An adaptation of metal products lo market conditions and 
developments during the year. 

—^The pursuit of mining prospection, which had been 
undertaken during previous years, and the discovery of 
two rich zinc deposits in Fitance. 

Total iturnoveir recorded by the Penarroya group's 
industrial concerns was 1,287 million francs (against 1,478), 
and that of the industrial and commercial companies com¬ 
bined reached 1,851 million francs (as against 2 nrlilion 
francs). 

MOKTA: The Compagnie de Mokta experienced a par¬ 
ticularly favourable year, and obtained the best results of 
the past ten years. 

After taking Into account a provision for mining research 
and a capital gain of 6.9 million obtained from the disposal 
of assets, there was a net profit of 19.2 million francs after 
a 13.5 miUliion francs allocaition to reserves; tiie available 
balance allows for the distribution of a net dividend of 
7.S0 franoi per share. 















■ H. V 

: vtmkers, beginning in 1975. 

I : At first it was taken for granted 
f that the FPC’s decuion would encour- 
,v age many more applications for large* 
' tcale imports of LNG. But this looks 
more questionable since El Paso’s 
chairman and the chairman of one of 
the importing companies have declared 
the commission’s conditions ** unreason* 
able *’ and “ unacceptable.” LNG is 
expensive gas—at least twice as 
expensive as gas produced in the 
United States^ whose price is controlled. 
The importers had expected to be 
allowed to average in this cost with 
that of domestic supplies, so that no 
consumer would have to pay a great 
deal more. This the commission refused 
to authorise and the pipeline companies 
fear that they may have trouble selling 
their LNCJ on long-term contracts. 

'Ihe commission also refused to per¬ 
mit the price at which the im¬ 
ported gas wias sold to the domestic 
pipelines to rise until 1980—and then 
by only i cent i>er 1,000 cubic feet. 
Yet the contract with Sonatrach pro¬ 
vides for higher prices under certain 
circumstances. The FPC also insisted 
that El Paso-Algeria, the subsidiary 
created to bring the oil over, trans¬ 
ferring title on the high seas, must 
apply for an FPC certificate, thus put¬ 
ting itself under the commission’s 
unwelcome juri.sdiction. 

The importers and their share¬ 
holders would thus bear the full 
economic risks. They would al.so be 
under pre.ssure to hold their costs and 
prices to a minimum in order to keep 
the cost of gas to the consumer as low 
as possible. But with the United States 
becoming increasingly dependent on 
imports of natural gas, the consumer 
and the FPC may soon be faced with 
a choice between higher prices and 
forgoing gas thev need. 


Eyeing the sky 

The United States first launched a 
communications satellite for com¬ 
mercial international traffic in 1965. 
By 1974 or 1975 fbe 

same kind of satellite at home. The 
Federal Communications Commission, 
after six years of deliberating over the 
complex legal and economic problems 
presented by introducing satellites into 
the domestic communications industry, 
has come out with its policy at last. 
There is to be no monopoly on 
domestic space communications, 
alead any company which can 
^technically and economically 
may own a .satellite. 



The frec-entry polity is far from 
what had been expected when the FCC 
first took up the issue in 19G6. Then 
it looked as if the Communications 
Satellite Corporation (Comsat), the 
quasi-public company which runs the 
American end of the international 
satellite system, might be allowed to 
operate the domestic service by itself. 
The FCC was leaning toward Comsat 
or some other form of monopoly 
control until early 1970. Then Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s Office of Telecommunica¬ 
tions Policy suggested that there might 
be free competition in satellites as long 
as the aspiring companies could 
demonstrate to the FCC that they had 
potential customers for their satellite 
service and that their system would 
not interfere technically with others. 

The FCC’s new policy might seem 
Republican-tailored, therefore, but 
three of President Nixon’s appointees 
to the commission have dissented from 
it. The chairman, Mr Dean Burch, 
and two colleagues believe that the 
new rules place too many restrictions 
on Comsat and on the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
two of the most likely entrants in the 
race. What the new rules do is to 
prevent AT&T, the powerful com¬ 
pany which holds a monopoly on long 
distance telephone service, from using 
a satellite for anything but telephone 
service in the next three years. And 
they also force Comsat to choose 


between the tm |>!am ttot it iluui bad 
in mind. One to wllabpi^te Wijth 
AT&T on a satellite system; the 
other was to operate one (if its own, 
seeking its own direct customers. The 
decision was a severe blow to Comsat, 
which has asked the FCC to reconsider. 

So far eight applicants have filed 
preliminary proposals before the FCC. 
For virtually all of these, AT&T and 
Comsat included, the most desirable 
customers are the three national 
television networks. The networks now 
transmit their programmes around the 
country over AT&T’s land lines and 
microwave towers and pay the 
company $75m a year for this service. 
For a long time, the networks have 
believed that they could save about 
half this sum by using satellites and 
the satellite applicants have been 
wooing them with various offers. Now 
the FCC has complicated the question. 
AT&T will not be allowed to have the 
television business ; Comsat may have 
it only by giving up its re/liance on 
AT&T. And the networks have begun 
to wonder, with rising costs, if they 
had not better stick with AT&T’s 
land lines after all. It may be that the 
early winners in the satellite stakes will 
be the specialised communications 
companies which want to distribute 
computer data, cable television pro¬ 
grammes and telex messages over new 
networks which only satellites will 
make possible. 


Profits from that silver lining 


The American public was right. It did 
want the commemorative Eisenhower 
silver dollars (the first silver dollar 
minted in the United States since 
1935) and it has been willing to pay 
for them—to the embarrassment of the 
Treasury. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, a long-time opponent of high 
government profits, called the profits 
from sales of the collector's dollar 

unconscionable ” ; they arc estimated 
at $55m a year for urn coins, so there 
is not much disagreement with him. 

The dollars became available a year 
ago after a congressional hassle in 197a 
over whether they should contain any 
silver. The compromise—a 40 per cent 
silver content—seems to have pleased 
everyone. Now three coins arc being 
issued : two made of 40 per cent 
silver—a collector’s “ proof ” coin 
selling for $iu.ou (available in London 
fur $22.22) and an uncirculated $3.00 
version that is slightly imperfect—and 
the laymans copper-nickcl sandwich 
coin that is freely circulated as an 
alternative to the greenback bill. 

The Eisenhower coin (with a 



** pleasant looking eagle ” spreading its 
wings over the Apollo 11 moon land¬ 
ing site—the ” tail ” to Ike’s “head "I 
is probably the last stiver coin that the 
Treasury will produce. Most of the 
government’s silver reserves arc being 
disposed of, except for a defence stock 
pile and the 23m ounces that were srt 
aside for the Eisenhower issue. Bui 
profits from the government’s numis' 
made activities are not likely to decliiu*. 
Sometime soon part of the Treasury's 
2.9m rare silver dollars will come up 
for sale—^including the 90 per ceut 
silver Carson City dollar (some still in 
the mint bags). These sell for $d..V' 
for an 1879 issue and up to a cool 
$60.00 for the raie i88t. 





New energy patterns 

Large electric utility expanding its capacity Requirement two 
1150-MW high temperature gas-cooled nuclear reactors Wo deliver 
And refuelling will only be needed once every 4-5 years 

As a total energy conripany. we stand ready for the energy 
patterns of the future. We re engaged not just in petroleum and 
natural gas. but coal, uranium, synthetic fuels We re well 
advanced in our nuclear and fusioi i energy programmes We're 
examining geothermal and even solar energy prospects 
Any way you look at it. Gulf is ei ler gy. 

Gulf Oil Corporatior., Rttsburyfr Pa. U.S A and throughout the world 



280C/280CE 






Modern power-units with their 
rapid acceleration enable the 
fast, courteous driver to move 
swiftly and safely through to¬ 
day’s congested traffic. 

Mercedes-Benz now com¬ 
plete their smaller bodied range 
with four new cars with com¬ 
pletely new engines. The 280, 
280 E, 280 C and the 280 CE 
are now at the top of this group. 
Naturally, these cars have safety 
features which enable their ex¬ 
tra power to be used with com- 



Itowtwin-ovMlitod camshi 
angin*. 

The new 28 litre, twin-overhei 
camshaft engine is one of tl 
most advanced designs in pf 
duction anywhere in the v^of 
In relation to its performam 
fuel consumption is extreme 
favourable. Its top speed v 
satisfy demanding drivers 
Mercedes-Benz 280 F- ^ 
280 CE, 185 h.p.DIN (210 f 

SAE), electronically-meterf 
fuel-injection system,0- 60 iti 















lopafiMsw 

lerades-Bani now nlraduM fo«r new I 

and the ISOCErol with iMwenghes. 


Mercedes-Benz 280 and 
30 C, 160 h.p. DIN (180 h.p. 
^E), dual compound down- 
aught carburettor, 0-60 mph 
10.6 seconds. 

Harnessing the engine 
[iwer is more important than 
•ower itself, so the models 
ivc more powerful brakes and 
idt tyres. Fuel tank capacity 
i"/ gallons. 

; here are also changes in 
-ars of the whole range: 

E d ional exterior safety coi¬ 
rs improved interior finish. 


e 


The current Mercedes-Benz 


range: 


200D 
220 D 
200 
220 
230 
250 
250 C 
280 
280 E 
280 C 
280 CE 


280 S 
280 SE 
280 SE 3.5 
280SEL3.5 
300SEL3.5 
300SEL6.3 
350 SL 
350 SLC 
600 

600 Pullman 


The range available vanes in some 
countries to suit local requirements. 


extra position on wiper switch 
for interval operation. Headlamp 
washers as an optional extra 
on some models. 
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There are mamr good reasons wh] 
a JALTITGanlen Jet is dMerait 
from all the other Jumbos. 


The interior of our 747 Garden Jet 
has been described as 'Serene' and 
‘Breathtaking’. But for all its difference 
and original decor, for JAL that’s not the 
most important feature. 

For us, service has, and always will be 
more important than anything else. 

And service on a JAL flight means our 
own very special hostesses. 

They, above all, personify the gracious 
hospitality that is Japan at its most 
pleasing. Their simple elegance, gentle 
femininity and inborn desire to please, 
are the main reasons why JAL has the 
reputation for having the most delightful 
in-flight service in the world. 


Here are 
twelve of them. 


They are the reason why JAL carries 
more passengers over the Pole to Tokyo 
than any other airline. 

They are the reason why JAL has 
jumped from No 14 to No 6 in the world 
airline league in six years. 

They are the reason why in only 11 
months, just four of our Garden Jets 
carried more than 200,000 passengers 
across the Pacific. 

And now, similar 747 Garden Jets 
are flying from Europe to Tokyo. 

Fly with JAL and you’ll find twelve 
memorable reasons ^ Z 

that will make flying if ' 7 

a pleasure again. 








N0NAI10N 
CAN AFFORD 
A HUNGRY 
CHILD 


The world is divided. 

Divided between the filled 
and the hungry. The nourished, 
and the starving. 

Hunger is our common 
enemy. Human understanding 
cannot be built on empty 
stomachs. 

Fortunately, the skills to 
produce an adequate world food 
supply are at hand. And, 
hopefully, the determination. 

Increasing food production 
is a primary business of our 
company. We’ve been helping 
people and countries do so for 
more than 80 years. 

Start with the basics: Soil 
and Water. We’ve engineered 
and built water distribution systems 
to bring some of the world’s 
most unpromising regions into 
productive cultivation. 

We help growers choose 
the best seeds for their environ¬ 
ment, then provide equipment 
to prepare the soil and do the 
planting. 

Our agricultural chemicals, 
power sprayers, and dusters 


enable crops to flourish, 
undiminished by Insect or pest. 

Our mechanical harvesters 
enable growers to manage larger 
areas of production. 

We design intricate process¬ 
ing machinery that can do 
everything from removing fruit 
pits, peeling tomatoes, or juicing 
oranges to filling and cooking 
the product in metal cans. 

We manufacture automatic 
packaging equipment to speed 
food products into eye-appealing 
containers of paper, film, or 
cardboard. 

We even manufacture 
see-throughfilmsforthe packages. 

It is safe to say that no other 
single company offers so broad 
a range of capabilities to the 
world’s food-producing industries. 

Putting the world into better 
nutritional balance is not a task 
of simple magnitude. 

But our kind of technology 
can reduce the obstacles. 

FMC has offices in principal cities throughout 
the world. To learn more about this versatile 
company, please write for our booklet, 
“Achievements" 

M 

FMC CORPORATXOM’ 

\n-.r t' ili'oiriia U G 

A VERY USEFUL COMPANY 




An AStA thyri'^tni rnntrnHeri ricctnc tornmottve 
hmthnn n t)nof1\ injtn m Swfdcn 



This is ASEA 
in transportation 

No other company in the world has developed and delivered so many thy¬ 
ristor-controlled mam-line locomotives and multiple-unit trains as ASEA. 

Materials handling—fork trucks, hoists, cranes, mine winders, conveyors, automatic 
stackers and industrial locomotives—is another field for ASEA in transportation. 

Wc have solved many intricate problems in different areas. We want to tackle yours, 
too To serve your needs, ASEA have 40,000 employees, factories in nine countries, 
sales offices and agents in over 70 countries. 

That IS ASEA. 

Headquarters S-721 83 Vastcras, Sweden Telex 4720 
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War and peace _ 

THE COLLAPSE OF aRmSH POiAIER 

By Correlli Barnett. 

Eyre Methuen. 655 pages. £5. 

TOTAL WAR 

By Peter Calvocoresei and Guy Wint. 
Allen Lane, The Penguin Press. 976 
pages £6. 

(iOrrelli Barnett is well known to be no 
respecter of persons whose leadership 
his parents' generation were brought 
up to take for granted: a useful 
^luality in a radical historian. He must 
iiave done some of the work for this 
i)ook on the fall of the empire while 
he compiled his history of the British 
army ; in it, he covers a narrower span 
iij time but a wider historical canvas. 
His central thesis is that the British 
imperial governing class was badly 
taught, and therefore failed to hold the 
empire. At school and university, boys 
learned to pursue “ all that is noble 
and g<^ ” (J. R. Green on Mr Glad¬ 
stone in 1876), to write prose and 
verse in Latin and Greek, instead of 
learning how to be numerate, or the 
juinciples of engineering or any other 
'orially useful science. They went out, 
conscious of their mission to govern, 
crammed full of good intentions and 
manly character but witli no grasp of 
^l.e world around them; knowing 
nothing of its recent, little of its past 
history ; and taking for granted that 
all responsible men's motives were as 
liigh as their own. 

By an unusual double, the author 
iias written a book which will infuriate 
liberals and conventionalists alike. No 
''iirviving member of the League of 
Nations Union will be able to read it 
without a tremor; crusted old school¬ 
masters whose great-uncles served in 
tlie Mutiny will be appalled ; but the 
line of argument, severely realist, 
merits attention. Mr Barnett claims 
that the empire fell because the home 
country’s resources were inadequately 
niJ^anised and hopelessly over-exten- 
eJed ; and because the leading imperial 
''tatesmen were simpletons enough to 
''tir up, in India and the colonics, 
Political opposition among native races 
^ hich might have remained supine and 
content under fintner^ sterner rule. 
The first two thirds of his book is 


based on wide and deep reading of 
history books, and on his own medita¬ 
tions ; in the closing third, he dissects 
British armament and foreign policy in 
the 1930s, with the help of the recently 
opened cabinet archives and all the 
advantages of hindsight. Baldwin 
emerges comparatively favourably * 
his villain is Neville Chamberlain, 
with . 

The forbidding personality of a 
Victorian headmaster, aloof, authorita¬ 
tive; the very embodiment of rectitude 
. . . devoid of charm and outward 
warmth; . . devoid of insight into 

other mcn*s feelings or motives. 

The inadequacies of the machine 
tool industries, and the slothful incom¬ 
petence of the central government 
machine, also come in for stricture. In 
the end, the British found themselves 
caught up in “ a war which, accord¬ 
ing to the Treasury, they could only 
afford to wage if short, but, according 
to the Chiefs of Staff, could only hope 
to win if long. The crisis of British 
power had begun.*’ In a brief coda, 
Mr Barnett fires another round at 
another sacred cow he had assaulted 
earlier—“to the last, the existence of 
the empire forced on England a world 
role she had not the resources to 
sustain ’*—and concludes that: 
Lend-il^ase gradually consummated 
the process Churchill had begun of 
transforming England into an American 
satellite warrior-state dependent for its 
existcnc#^ on the flow of supplies across 
the Adantic. 

For a wider, a world-comprehensive 
view of that world war, there is at 
last a book we can turn to. Mr Calvo- 
coressi and Guy Winds “Total War” 
is the best single-volume history in 
English of the struggle that came to 
convulse the world between 1936 and 
194<>. It has nearly a thousand pages, 
fortified l>v nearly a hundred excellent 
illustrations ; it is even better 
printed than Mr Barnett’s book, only 
a pound dearer, and not unmanage¬ 
ably heavy in the hand. Instead of 
concentrating, as most war history 
do, on actual warlike operations, it 
delves for diplomatic, strategic, and 
cultural causes. It takes in political 
and social as well as military struggles, 
and surveys results as well as events. 
In fact, it seeks to explain what the 
war was about as well as how it was 
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conducted. 

There are in fact two book.s, sensibly 
placed wititin a single pair of covers : 
a study of the war in the Far East and 
the Pacific, written by Guy Wint 
between his first and second heart 
attacks and revised by his widow, and 
a study of the European-Mediter- 
rancan-Atlantic war by Peter Calvoco- 
ressi, ably assisted by Mrs Righter. 
They are well wiitien, full of intelli¬ 
gent comment as well as a great deal 
of history. For example, from a chapter 
on this country’s cardinal front: 

The Germans came closer to victory at 
sea than anywhere else after 1941, and 
at the time of their defeat diey had 
not exhausted their capabilities. They 
lost, not because they had no more cards 
to play, but because they played them 
just too late. . . . These innovations did 
not have the chance to take effect in 
the battle because allied science had 
beaten the U 4 x)at back to a position of 
no recovery. 

Or, in an aside in a chapter named 
after Bose, the Indian nationalist 
leader who hoped to reconquer Delhi 
with Japanese bayonets. “It may be 
that Wingate demonstrated, not the 
success of his own guerrilla strategy, 
but the success of British propaganda.” 

Guerrillas are given a fuller measure 
of attention and credit than is usual in 
war histories, which are so often 
written from inside the closed world 
of the uniformed. A long section on 
nazi-occupied Europe includes a 
chapter on resistance : 

This impressive resurgence of European 
nationalism in arms helped to salve the 
humiliation of the defeats in 1940-41 
and by doing so contributed more to 
the spiritual rehabilitation of Europe, 
which was in the balance, than to the 
defeat of Gennany, which was assured 
by other forces. 

The resurgence was called out against 
themselves by the Germans, whose 
police bodies that “ dealt death in the 
open and death in the camp ” were the 
terror of all occupied Europe for four 
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: jSgonizin^ years. Horrible as modern 
wars must he, a war that put down 
Himmler's Schutzstaffeln was a war 
worth fi|a[htin,i^. 

Grand nationalist _ 

QAUUISM 

By Anthony Hartley. 

Boutledge and Kegan Paul. 373 
pages. £3.25. 

This a very illuminating assessment of 
de Gaulle, and one that seems to be 
scrupulously fair, although done by 
an Anglo-Saxon and pro-marketeer. 
Everything up to page on the roots 
of gaullism, is brilliant, and has never 
been done quite as well elsewhere. Mr 
Hartley has got the nationalism 
exactly right. “ Tlie supreme interest 
of mankind dictates that each nation 
be responsible for itself " : that is the 
key to gaullism and to de (iaulle. It 
was meant to be a statement both of 
inevitability and of high romance, and 
both were in de Gaulle and were 
understood by him. It still goes on in 
a petty sort of way ; it was the reason¬ 
ing behind the Mururoa tests. If this 
reasoning now reads so strangely in 
English print ('where only powellism 
comes anywhere near to the .same 
preaching) then the re.si of Mr 
Hartley’s book is a good explanation 
of why it should not. 

Mr Hartley runs through the his¬ 
tory of the 'Fhird, Fourth and Fifth 
Republics with assurance, not centring 
it all on de Gaulle and even letting 
him wander ofl (as he did) into the 
wings. This, too, adds to the book’s 
credibility. Mr Hartley even seems 
secretly on the side of that Fourth 
Republic which did rather well with 
France’s economy. But he leaves no 
doubt that the crises of 1940, 1958 and 
(although it was in a genre of its own) 
1968 were crises of nationality, to 
which only a nationalist could give a 
convincing answer on the spot politic¬ 
ally—and In what one suspects will 
be xh<^ judgment of the continuing 
nationalism of France and most of its 
neighbours. 

Thai u why dc Gaulle was, and will 
remain, a great man : the last Euro¬ 
pean, })crhaps for many generations, 
who puvv'ided diairiadc nationalist 
solutions, first against a Churchill who 
was prcA'iding the Briti.sh with alliance 
.solutions (which became client ones) 
and then against the postw^ar men who 
were offering federalist or internation¬ 
alist solutions. He got away with it as 
late as the tqGos because everyone else 
knew that Fvknce was actually a satis- 
powef, so that although his 


nationalism was damaging to the 
Briti.sh, in a decade of appalling weak¬ 
ness for them, it had little or no effect 
in the world, not even in Canada. In 
the end he knew that, too : he went 
because there was no reason to carry 
on. Mr Hartley throws light in the 
right corners, and in some unsuspected 
ones. 

Echoes of the past 

BRITISH ECONOMIC POLICY AND 
THE EMPIRE, 1913-39 

By Ian M. Drummond. 

Allen and Unwin. 241 pages. £4 
cloth, £2.40 paperbound. 

THE FRENCH ECONOMY, 1913-39 

By T. Kemp. 

Longman. 183 pages. £2.50. 

The economic problems, thought 
and policy of the prewar period do 
not precisely parallel those of our own 
—how could they? But for those with 
eyes to see they relate to and antici¬ 
pate much that we have to deal with 
in the apparently more sophisticated 
1970s. And books like these—Professor 
Drummond’s quite explicitly, Mr 
Kemp’s less directly—help redress the 
dreary tendency to imagine that all our 
problems and all our debates are 
entirely new. 

In their different ways, Britain and 
France were both in decline in the 
interwar period. In each instance frag¬ 
mented visions of alternative futures 
became tangled with nostalgic and ob¬ 
stinate attempts to return to a lost 
past. The pre-1914 world could not be 
recalled—even if the trappings of its 
relationships and policies (prewar 
parities, stringent monetary fx>licies, 
an imperial division of labour, a 
smoothly working international 
economy, a system of .settling wages 
and investment which relied on market 
force.s and private power) could be 
briefly maintainexi or energetically 
advocated. In like manner, the history 
of the interwar years is still worth 
studying: first, because the essence of 
our problems is not new ; second, be¬ 
cause our debates about their solutions 
are still heavy with the echoes of the 
past. 

Professor Drummond’s book com¬ 
bines a moderately detailed study of 
attitudes and policies towards the 
imperial economic system with docu¬ 
ments exemplifying those attitudes 
and p<>licie.s. The documents are, un¬ 
avoidably, patchy in quality and cover¬ 
age-—although there are a few (notably 
a transcript of a private meeting on 
unemployment in 1919, in which Lloyd 
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George hounds some of his ministen 
with slashing commonsense) which pra 
vide fascinating sights into the abyss 
of official decision-making. But in his 
own 125 pages Professor Drummond 
provides a succinct, robust and emin¬ 
ently clear analysis of the history of 
imperial economic policy, particularly 
as it related to the white dominions. 
That history—as he rightly emphasises 
—must be seen as part of the history 
of economic development. 

Admittedly, the rosy picture of the 
Empire as a coherent network of “ men, 
money and markets ” harked back to a 
pre-i9i4 engine of growth which could 
no longer work, while the views of the 
Treasury, as wdl as the harshness of 
economic and political reality, emas¬ 
culated the development programmes 
of those whom Professor Drummond 
calls the imperial visionaries. But 
many of the ideas which were inter¬ 
twined with fallacious assumptions 
were eminently reasonable. Professor 
Drummond’s historical perception and 
keen economic logic provide a spirited 
counterbalance to the sloppy neo¬ 
colonialist interpretation of imperial 
policy, and a welcome reminder that: 
Those who wish to make reputations and 
fees in the guiding of economic develop¬ 
ment would find it dbtressing to admit 
that their creative breakthroughs of thr 
1960 s were the stock-in-trade of gny 
civ^l servants and flamboyant imperialist 
politicdans in the 1920 s. 

Mr Kemp’s fairly slim study of inter¬ 
war France is based upon secondary 
sources and places much more empha¬ 
sis on a general narrative and much 
less on systematic analysis. This h 
partly because he is more concerned 
to grapple with rll-deflned socio¬ 
economic problems (in particular a 
presumed crisis of confidence on the 
part of the French bourgeoisie, which 
is constantly referred to, rarely elabor¬ 
ated, and never explained). The 
result, although far more detailed than 
Professor Drummond’s work, is less 
informative and intrinsically less inter¬ 
esting. Nevertheless, it provides a use¬ 
ful introduction to a field neglected by 
English authors. Moreover, it, too, 
reminds us of some of the enduring 
themes of twentietli-century economic 
history : of the cruel worship of mone¬ 
tary policies and exchange parities 
which are the product of historical 
accident rather than economic reality: 
the inevitable and painful clash on the 
one hand between monetary ideologies 
and practical necessities, and on the , 
other hand between the free-wheeling 
exercise of working-class economic 
power and the maintenance of pros¬ 
perity in a system relying uii private 
investment. 
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Shavian zenith _ 

BERNARO 8HAW: COLLECTED LETTERS. 
1898-1910 

Edited by Dan H. Laurence. 

Vfax Reinhardt 1041 pages. £6. 

^or the second of four planned 
olumes only an interim report is 
lecessary^ and a warm welcome—^all 
he wanner for a seven years’ wait. 
At Laurence has now got Shaw past 
lis fifty-fourth birthday ; that is, well 
nto the second half of his life. It is 
wful to tliink of how much of his own 
ife Mr Laurence is allowing to be 
onsumed, at this rate of progress, by 
he task he does so well. He has put 
iterature deep in his debt. 

The years covered by this instalment 
arry Shaw to his prime of achieve- 
rient and reputation. He began badly, 
ollapsing from overwork and a 
nysterious foot ailment. Fortunately 
his at last enabled Churlorte Payne- 
I'ownshend to capture him for 
Marriage, as Ann Whitefield was to 
apture John 1 anncr in “ Man and 
luperman.” (Shaw’s struggles to save 
iis bachelordom were exactly those of 
lis hero.) Thus rescued from journalis- 
ir drudgery—Charlotte being rich— 
ihaw was able to produce, with 
emarkable speed, a series of important 
a)rks, some of them masterpieces, like 
John Bull’s Other Island,” the suc- 
css of which began the great Shavian 
>f»om. By 1910 he was acknowledged 
fi be one of Britain’s most influential 
voters, even though he was passing 
liiough a bad patch, writing compara- 
i\ ely tedious works such as “ Getting 
Carried ” and “ Misalliance.” “ Pyg- 
naiion ” and Mrs Patrick Camjjbell 
till lay ahead. 

The public life is excellently illus- 
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trated in this volume—better than in 
the first. Shaw is away from London 
more often ; his wife insists on the 
necessity of annual holidays, and the 
house at Ayot St Lawrence has been 
acquired. We .see Shaw the fabian, 
Shaw the controversialist, Shaw the 
evolutionist crank, Shaw the business¬ 
man, above all Sliaw the man of the 
theatre. T'he letters about the produc¬ 
tion of his plays are of the deepest 
fascination. Taken with Mr Bernard 
F. Dukore’s recent book on Shaw as a 
director they reinforce the view that 
one of liis greatest strengths as a 
dramatist was his complete theatrical 
professionalism. Nor i.s it merely the 
tact and intelligence with which he 
advised his actors and actic.sses that 
impress ; it is also his profound com¬ 
mitment to the value of the art he 
practised .so well. Perhaps he made the 
stage too much a platfonn in Ills own 
work ; but no one could read his 
letters on the subject without feeling 
that he had vindicated that high place 
for the drama which is more easily 
given, in much recent criticism, to the 
novel. 

Shaw’s inner life is comj^aratively 
}>oorlv represented. Living with Giiar- 
lotte he no longer needed to write to 
her, and she put a stop to the philan¬ 
dering with other women wliich had 
so commonly expressed itself in inti¬ 
mate correspondence. 'I'he reader must 
make do with the jokes, of whicii there 
are plenty—the jewel, perhaps, being 
the meeting with August Strindberg ; 
After some further conversation, con¬ 
sisting mainly of embarrassed .<jilenre and 
a pale smile or two by A.S. and flfX)ds 
of energetic eloquence in a fearful lingo, 
half French, half German, by G.B.S., 
A.S. took out his watch and saad in Ger¬ 
man, “ At two o'clock I am going to be 
sick.” The visitors accepted this delicate 
intimation and withdrew. 

This catches the ridiculous side of both 
playwrights to perfection. 

Release _ 

IN HIDING 

By Ronald Fraser. 

Allen Lane, The Penguin Press. 252 
pages. £2.50. 

FRANCO'S PRISONER 

By Miguel Garcia. 

HaruDavis. 171 pages. £2.25. 

On March 28, 1969, Manuel Cortes 
listened to the radio in his house in 
the Andalusian village of Mijas as he 
had done every Friday for the past 30 
years. This was the day the Spanish 
cabinet met. He was waiting for an 
announcement. On that day it came: 
the Spahish government declared an 
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amnesty for all alleged offences com¬ 
mitted during the civil war. Sr Cortes 
sent his wife to Malaga to check the 
news and when she returned with tlic 
confirmation he stepped out of his 
liouse, a free man. 

Manuel Cortes’s imprisonment in his 
owt) house had, in a sense, been self- 
imposed. When the civil war ended he 
returned home to hear that republican 
sufiporters were being shot out of hand 
by (General Franco’s victorious forces. 
His own fate was clearly scaled since 
at the outbreak of the war he had been 
the village mayor and was known as a 
life-long socialist. His wife and foster- 
father persuaded him to hide in their 
home rather than to give himself up or 
try to e.scape. And for the next 30 
years lie lived in his own village, 
unbeknown to anyone except his 
immediate family. 

Mr Ronald Fraser ha.s told the story 
of the.se years in the words of Sr Cortes, 
his wife and daughter. It is a moving 
and illuminating account of the 
courage, persistence, patience and faidi 
i>f a simple couple who persevered with 
the dangerous plot through much hard¬ 
ship, poverty and fear. But Mr Fraser 
has led Manuel and Juliana to wider 
fields than the claustrophobic atmo¬ 
sphere of the rcK>ni beneath the stairs. 
They talk of their early life in the 
village, of Manuel’s initial hopes for the 
republic and for the lot of the Spanish 
workers, of his ellorts to control the 
extremists in his village and of his 
ex]>erien< e.s in the fearsome civil war. 
And now that he is free in a prosperous 
village devoted to the tourists he can 
reflect on the changes that have come 
about. He is jrarticularly saddened by 
the young people. “ This has been the 
biggest di.sappointnient to me in coming 
back to the world. For today’s youth is 
tomorrow's leadership and what hope 
is there with a youth that knows nothing 
and cares even Ie.ss ? ” 

Miguel (larcia wa.s arrested in 
October, 1949, and sentenced to death 
for being a member of an anarchist 
terrorist organisation in Barcelona. In 
the end he spent 20 years in various 
Spanish prisons before being released 
in March, 1969. His own account of his 
prison treatment is not a pretty story, 
but his experience, harsh and often 
cruel as it was, could be matched by 
long-term prisoners in most countries. 
He gives some fascinating glimpses of 
the dedicated men he worked with to 
disrupt the franco regime and stir up 
the revolution again, but his bitter 
hatred of his political ehemies flavours 
all he writes and, one suspects, all his 
judgments. 
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Unpumiced 

HOMER 

By C. M. Bowra. 

Duckworth. 191 pages. £2.95. 

It was a constant surprise to find a 
certain flatness in the writings of the 
late Sir Maurice Bowra, one of the 
most scintillating talkers of his time. 
This book may offer an explanation. 
It was found after his death almost 
ready for the printers, except for a 
missing last chapter ; and it is (on top 
of those other virtues which one 
expects from him) delightfully readable. 
Wa.s that flatness in other works the 
result of too much pumice-work in 
revision and proof-correction ^ Whether 
it was or not, this book can be recom¬ 
mended without that slight hesitation 
which one felt about much of his 
written popularisation—that it risked 
boring the newcomer. 

Bowra was a cbssical classicist, un¬ 
hesitating and—when it came to the 
most fundamental points—slightly 
unquestioning. (Greece was best, and 
Homer was the best of epic poets. He 
does not ask how far we find him so 
good because he was the first, and set 
the standards by whicii, ever since, 
Europe has consciously or unconsciously 
judged otlier poets and, by circular 
argument, Homer himself. If one does 
not look for (juestions of this kind, 
which smack of heresy, this is as good 
an introduc tion to Homer as one could 
want. 

Bowra gives a clear but somewhat 
simplified account of the Homeric 
question and its background. There is 
no rcx)m in so short a book for doubts 
and complexities: for example, the 
Ahhijawa of the Hittite records are 
simply Achaeans, with no re.servations 
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or explanations. Bowra’s wide know¬ 
ledge of epics in many languages made 
him an exceptionally good expounder 
of Milman Parry’s path-breaking dis¬ 
coveries, based on his study of Serbian 
ballads, about the way in which oral 
poetry develops ; though it appears 
from a rather strange remark about the 
natural rhythms of Serbo-Croat that 
even to Bowra it was only a written 
language, as it very clearly is to most 
Homerists. 

He intended to deal with the ques¬ 
tion of the unity of Homer in the miss¬ 
ing last chapter. There is no reason to 
suppose that he had changed his earlier 
view that stylistic arguments favour a 
single poet, but that, once one accepts 
that the two poems are the culmination 
of a long oral tiadition, it hardly 
matters. He is, of course, best on the 
literary qualities of the poems. His brief 
chapter oti the general structure of the 
Iliad is a masterpiece of understanding 
and concision. This book can be 
strongly recommended both to those 
who read Greek and tJiose who do not. 

Spiritual circus 

THE NEW REUGIONS 

By Jacob Needleman. 

Allen Lane, The Penguin Press. 255 
pages. £2.75. 

Clinical psychologist turned philoso¬ 
pher, Professor Needleman tries to 
describe and assess for us the youth- 
based, California-based enthusiasm for 
old religions that is flooding America. 
They are new religions to western 
culture which, at an advanced stage 
of organising and controlling human 
life, increasingly questions and rejects 
what it is doing. Professor Needleman 
gives a sympathetic account of what 
a growing number of people are 
discovering in Zen Buddhism, Subud, 
Tibetan Buddhism, and in particular 
in gurus such as Meher Baba, Maha- 
rishi and Krishnamurti. It has become, 
he says, a spiritual explosion. He is 
more successful in portraying than in 
assessing because, whether from choice 
or from conviction, he adopts no 
particular standpoint from which to 
evaluate the phenomenon. He does 
not consider or attempt to tic in the 
pentecostalist spirituality that is sweep¬ 
ing the established Christian churches. 

'Fhe common features of these 
religions or world-views are roughly 
as follows. They regard the ordinary 
techniques of living a.s an illusion 
constantly recreated by human desire, 
disintegrating and lowering human 
life ; our most intellectual operations 
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are carried out simply to serve th< 
illusion. (Reason is and ought to be 
the slave of passion, thought Hume.) 
They offer man a higher source ol 
wisdom, of serenity and perspective, 
of reality in place of illusion, whief 
can only be reached by disciplines oj 
detachment and of inward withdrawal, 
either to immanent divinity or to a 
true self. These disciplines include 
physical and ritual rigours as well as 
mental ones, and the suggestion is that 
they relate us to cosmic powers oi 
energies from which western mar 
has become alienated and detached 
Christianity and Judaism, in so far ai 
they have diluted their disciplines, 
joined the illusory search for ai 
earthly paradise and become part oi 
institutional life instead of challenging 
it, have lost out. 

It is not clear what these mainly 
young people arc looking for, or how 
they would know when they had 
found it. Perhaps it can only hr 
characterised as peace of mind, a 
sense of the value of human activity, 
something to integrate the chaos oi 
their experience. They do, however, 
seem convinced that they can never 
integrate their multiform experiencf 
from a point within it, but only from 
a point outside. 

Old Smithsonians 

BRITISH MONETARV POLICY. 1924-31 

By D. E. Moggridge. 

Cambridge University Press. 311 
pages. £6.80. 

This interesting, well-written and 
misnamed book is the fruit of 
Dr Moggridge’s extensive researches, 
though cabinet papers and other 
documents, into Britain’s return to 
gold in 1925, at an exchange rate that 
was at least 10 per cent too high. I'he 
decision was “ ultimately an act of faith 
in an incompletely understood adjust¬ 
ment mechanism undertaken for largely 
moral reasons,” and those advising the 
chancellor “ added almost no analysis 
of current conditions and problems.’' 
Once 84.86 was chosen, the avoidance 
of devaluation became a matter of 
religious conviction, upheld by both 
the Treasury and the Bank of England 
with a farrago of rubbish that throws 
appalling light on the decision-making 
apparatus of the time. Churchill asked 
some of the right questions, but 
nobody in the civil service of the Bank 
answered them. 

The usual catchphrase was ‘ 
the City and its institutions deserve 
special consideration in the formula* 
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Snowden: dinging to $4,86 

tion of economic policy, because 
invisible earnings played a large role 
in the balance of payments.” When 
the Labour government of 1929-31 
came to office, the fervour against 
devaluation was heightened by the 
(hancellor’s hyperbole and ignorance ; 
Snowden told the Labour cabinet that 
devaluation would “ reduce the stan¬ 
dard of living of the workmen b> 50 
]ter cent.” If this book had been 
written in time, it should have been 
loc^uired reading for everybody in 
Westminster, Whitehall and the City 
of London during Mr Callaghan’s 
ciiancellorship. which again resisted 
devaluation in 1964-67. One would 
like to think last month's floating has 
Dut it out of date in Britain, but the 
threat of another Smithsonian fixing 
suggests that it isn’t. 

Map-reading 

THE TIMES ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
The Times/John Bartholomew. 312 
pages plus 123 plates. £20. 

OXFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD 

Clareixion Press : Oxford University 
Press. 248 pages. £5.75 cloth, £3 
paperbound. __ 

riie fourth revision of the fourth atlas 
Pioduced by The limes is quite as 
dbieast of tlie times as can possibly be 
exjiected in a work of its size and 
Mo])e. On the excellent Bartholomew 
Jtiaps, as well as in the list of contents, 
nut only have the Basses-Alpes become 
thr Alpes de Haute Provence, but East 
I’-il^tstan has become Bangladesh and 
thr Trucial States have become the 
Infilled Arab Emirates. In the 272 
pui^cs of index that follow the 244 
piivos of maps, it may appear at first 
as if tliere had not been a 
curirsponding effort to catch up ; but 
perceptive reader will quickly find 
IS a supplementary index. Again, 
^ dance at the contents page might 


give the impression that the 40-page 
preliminary section had not been 
revised as extensively as the availability 
of new data, particularly in the extra¬ 
terrestrial field, requires ; but here, too, 
one should not 'be misled. The moon’s 
far side is now precisely mapped, and a 
representative group of photographs is 
included in addition to the maps. 

Much has changed since tlie Oxford 
Economic Atlas of the World made its 
first appearance in 1954, but there 
remains, unhappily, one apparent 
constant: the difficulty of assembling 
up-to-date statistics for the whole of 
our small but confused planet. In the 
first edition of this atlas it was pos¬ 
sible to give a good deal of data for 
the period 1949-51, although there had 
to be a falling back to 1948-50 in 
places. In this fourth edition, while 
the editors have included relatively 
recent information where it was avail¬ 
able —in sectors ranging from chemicals 
and computers to air transport—they 
they have had to i evert to the year 
1965 or the period 1963-65 in a rather 
depressingly large number of cases. 

One should hasten .to add that this 
atlas not only remains unique in its 
field but has been expanded, in both 
dimensions and content, in a very w<!l- 
qome way. It is still based on a set of 
world maps and a supplement in which 
each country’s essential statistics are 
tabulated. But the page size has been 
doubled, making it possible both to 
provide larger world maps and to inset 
numerous enlargements of regions 
where the symbols on tlie main maps 
are uncomfortably tiglU-packed. Ir 
addition to commodities and manu¬ 
facture, the atlas nov\' ctivers such 
topics as birth control, employment, 
tourism and foreign aid. You can see 
at a glance, on page 70, that Canada, 
Spain, Switzerland and Austiia were 
alone (in 1964-65) in attracting at 
least three tourists for c\cry \o of their 
own inhabitants ; or, on page 71, that 
(in 11)63-64) Austria, Chile and France 
had the highest rates of fatal accidents 
—the highest, that is, among the rather 
.small number of countries that dis¬ 
closed their statistics on this matter. 
A further addition to the atlas is a 
useful gazetteer that will facilitate loca¬ 
tion of many places of specialist 
interest that arc not always easily 
found in standard atlases, such as 
mines, nuclear plants, centres of 
computer production, and even vine¬ 
yard regions. Try page 17 if you feel 
like washing down your statistics with 
a reminder about where to go for your 
Chablis, Sautemes, Niersteiner or 
Tokay. 
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Studies and Debatee 
in Deveiopment 
Economics 

P. T. BAUER 

The combinotion of hi* 
broad-minded and tolerant 
approach with his technical 
economic expertise could be of 
far more value to the cause of 
development than the received 
wisdom he so ruthlessly 
criticises 

Chri st opher Tu aendhat 
Fin ancial Times 
. . brilliant collection of 
essays . . . Prof. Bauer*s style 
is drily academic; yet he is 
witty as well as wise, a 
satirist as well as a sage 
Colin Welch, 

Daily Telegraph 99 

£4.75 

The State as 
Entrapranaur 

New Dimensions for 
Public Enterprise in 
the iRI State 
Shareholding Formula 
edited by 

STUART HOLLAND 

This important new book 
presents the first in-depth 
analysis of the Italian practice 
^ of a State Shareholding Formula 
and its international potential 
£3.40 

The Share of 
Wages in tho 
National Inconio 

F. H. HAHN 

The central concern of this booh 
IS to study certain macro- 
economic determinants of 
income distribution in an 
economy which is not in 
equilibrium. This is preceded 
by a critical account of 
neoclassical equilibrium theory 
and an explanation of KaleckVs 
construction 
£3.25 


For a complete list of our books 
on economics, please write to 
our sales department 
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Avenue's 8iim»in 

The Advcnising Associations figures to show that employ< 
annual conference in London ment in the industry ha: 
this week revolved, inevitably, actually declined over the past 

round firitain^s entry into few years while turnover has_ 

Europe. Advertising outside kept on going up (see chart). Soft S0lt makes hard cash 

the United States lis now Some of these gains in produc> 

growing much faster than it is tivity arc more apparent tlwn depended on their agencies for done most to shake up the 

in America, but Madison real because of what inflation agencies' complacency. When 

Avenue has such a head start has done to the cost of buying Xt the same time, a rash of these first appeared a few years 
that it will take many years advertising space, but there is new operators appeared in the ago, they upset the agencies’ 
for the others to catch up. Of no doubt that the industry has jnarket, offering creative ser applecart by undercutting rates 
Britain’s three largest advcriis- cut out some of its dead wood, vices, research or media buying for television air time, which 
ing agencies, two arc American, and is now squeezing a lot more on a piecemeal basis—which they were able to do because 
Of the world’s 20 largest work out of the survivors. With was often cheaper than the of their lower overheads. After 
agencies, all arc American. labour cost.s accounting for established agencies’ “ full ser- some initial success, several of 

This docs not mean that life two-thirds of the industry’s vice ” package. them came a cropper over the 

on Madison Avenue (actually, income, it was the obvious \/ fsao clients’ money, 

few of the agencies have their thing to do. v^Umrnib&IOn V. let? always producing the adver- 

ofiices there) is or js going to The slimming was largely a Agencies are traditionally paid rising spots asked for. 'Hicy 
be ro.scs. After the heady response to the slowdown in the \yy a commission—formerly have now receded into the 
growth rates in agency business American economy. Advertising 15%, now increasingly i7j% shadows, but not without having 
in the early 1960s (7%-y7« a .suffers di.sproporliionatcly from —the cost of the adver- administered a shock to the 
year) came a sticky patch, with economic dcpres.sions, bccau.se lising space they buy for their agencies, which revamped their 
almost no growth at all in 1967, manufacturers tend to look on clients in the press, radio or media buying departments, put 
and things have never been promotional spending as a frill television. This has the merit more senior people on the job 
quite the same since. Admen that can be dispensed with of simplicity, but can work and came out a lot more com- 
stiU inhabit plush offices, when the pressure is really on. unfairly. With an established petitive than they had been 
employ glamorous girls and Advertisers began—often for campaign for a well-known before. 

earn luscious salaries, but if the first time—to question product, the agency probably The advertisers also by-passed 
they are not also very goiKl at whether they get value from Joes rather well out of it. With agencies by setting up hous< 
the job the chances are they will their agencies, and to explore new products which need a lot agencies to handle their business 
not enjoy these privileges for ways of getting the same kind of work, or on special services, Companies like Monsanto and 

long. of service more cheaply. it may not cover its costs but Norton Simon, who switched to 

The American Association of By the late 1960s most large vvj[i quietly cross-subsidisc this during the last year or two, 

Advertising Agencies (4AS), advertisers had developed fairly itself from lits more profitable seem happy with the result.s. 
which counts the bulk of efficient marketing departments clients, to the disadvantage of But house agencies do not 
agencies among its members, has of their own, and no longer t-he less demanding of them. So necessarily save that mud'. 

there has been a progressive money ; it could be as little 
move away from commission 5% on the firm’s advertising 

and towards charging fees for budget. The bulk of advertising 
specific services. The Association spending goes on buying spacr 
of National Advertisers, in a in the media, and a hou-'^e 

study published at the end of agency can do little to rcduct 
May, found that between a this. There is also some risk 
quarter and a third of the that house agencies may noi 
members questioned were pay- attract the best advertising 
ing their agencies on a fee l^sis talent because the scope they 
—more than double the proper- can offer is usually more 
tion in the last survey in 1967. restricted than a normal 
The main reason for the agency’s. One possible way out, 
change, the ANA found, was which has been taken by several 
that advertisers arc now much companies, is to use the house 
more inclined to use their agency for routine advertising 
agencies on a “ partial service ” and go to specialists for the rest, 
basis, packing out and paying . But many advertisers do not 
only for the services they want, want to be bothered with the 
Agencies have been bulldozed details and prefer to hand the I 
into providing this kind of work over to a ^itofcssional 
service by competition from the agency even if doing so costs 
new, small, single-service more. As the economy picks up. 

operators. Independent media most of the big agencies are now 
buying services have probably reasonably confident that 197 ^ 





non stop Alghu from London and our own kind of 
prraonal cervice. 

And a lot from Miami: I've got great 
connections to all of Floilda.Ncw Orieans.Houacon. 
California: you name it.Then fly it. 

And starting Kt May, I'll have mote: the nice 
convenience of the only daily 747’a to Miami. Pick 
the day you want to go.Then go. 

And the Iteuiitiful luxury of the great 747. with 
more cabin room than any airliner in the alcy today. 

And the 747 extras en route: itrst-run moviM,* 
multi'channelled audio entertainment and our 


incemadotial gourmet cuisine 

And a refreshing kind of personal service 
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will be a much better year> 
with business up by perhaps as 
much as io%. They think that 
the small independent operators 
have been cut down to size, and 
are unlikely to take much 
business away in future. The 
men who run the small ^* hot 
shops "—agencies whose success 
depends on their creative work 
rather than their range of other 
services—would dispute this. 
They claim that clients are still 
worried by the big agencies’ 
excess fat in the middle ranks, 
among account executives and 
the like, and that an increasing 
share of the cake will be going 
to such smaller and nimbler 
outfits as themselves. But big 
agency chiefs point out that a 
hrst class little hotshop auto¬ 
matically grows big—like Wells, 
Rich, Greene, Which the 
energetic Miss Mary Wells 
catapulted from nothing six 
years ago to number 19 in 
America last year, with a 
worldwide turnover of $iiom. 

Consumerism 

If the internecine strifes in 
the industry seem less vicious, 
it could be because a new enemy 
has emerged which threatens 
large and small alike. The 
shorthand name for this is con¬ 
sumerism. Over the past couple 
of years or so, the public mood 
has become much less tolerant 
of advertising’s cccentricitiex 
and little white lies. The new 
catchword i.s truth in advertis¬ 
ing,” meaning you can no longer 
get away with claiming 
“ Chccrios make you feel 
eroovy all day long ” if in fact 
ihey do no such thing. 

Against this changed back¬ 
ground, the Federal Trade 
(Commission, which has a watch¬ 
ing brief over the advertising 
indu.<?try, has recently started 


acting very tough. Last autumn 
it took the novel step of holding 
a series of hearings on modern 
advertising practices. It has now 
become more specific on the 
sort of changes it is looking for 
—lall highly alarming for the 
industry. 

The commission’s first aim, in 
the interest of getting rid of 
“ unfair and deceptive ” adver¬ 
tising, is to get companies that 
have been guilty to run 
“ corrective ” ads, explaining 
that rheir claims have been 
misleading. The idea had been 
floating around for some time, 
but the FTC has recently really 
turned on the heat. Several 
case? have been brought, but 
so far only one advertiser has 
published a correction. This 
was the unfortunate Continental 
Baking Co (an ITT’ subsidiary) 
which had claimed that its 
Profile bread helped people to 
lose weight. The FTC took 
is.«iue with this; Continental 
Baking, not wanting an 
expensive lawsuit over a product 
with relatively small turnover, 
agreed to spend 25% of 
Profile’s advertising budget for 
a year telling consumers that it 
was no good for slimming. 

The FTC also challenged 
Continental Baking’s claims for 
Wonder Bread, and this case has 
not been settled yet. Wonder 
Bread “ helped to build strong 
bodiics twelve ways,” and the 
proteins, minerals, carbohyd¬ 
rates and vitamins it contained 
were all listed. It docs indeed 
contain all of them—^but so does 
every other bread on the mar¬ 
ket. The FTC feels that the 
company should not use these 
facts to imply that Wonder 
Bread is somehow different. 
(.)cfari Spray cranberry juice is 
in the same sort of trouble ; 
the makers agreed last month 


The world's top 20 agencies ii> 1971 _ 

Ranking (by billioge) World US 

WoRd US $m $m US staff 

1 1 J Waltor Thompson Co 774.0 419.0 2.513 

2 7 McCann-Erickson 593.9 232.D 860 

3 2 Young & Rubioam 503.5 317.3 1,820 

4 5 Ted Bates & Co 424.8 244.8 1,600 

5 3 Leo Burnett Co 422.7 296.8 1,412 

6 4 Batten, Barton, Duratine 

& Osborn 331.5 296.1 1,469 

7 10 OgHvy & Mather 

International 296.5 176.6 920 

8 6 Doyle Dane Bembach 280.3 234.9 1,290 

9 8 Grey Advertising 255.9 195.0 1,250 

10 9 D'Arcy-MacManus- 

Intermarco 245.0 185.0 1.012 

11 17 SSC8cB 239.8 122.6 517 

12 11 Foote, Cone & Belding 

Communications 235.0 174.5 924 

13 15 Benton & Bowles 198.5 141.3 768 

14 20 Compton Advertising 174 8 101.0 463 

15 12 Dancer-Fitzgeraid- 

Sample 170.0 164.9 710 

16 28 Norman, Craig & Kummel 163.4 68.2 390 

17 16 Needham, Harper & 

Steers 151.9 139.5 635 

18 13 William Esty Co 151.0 151.C 662 

19 14 N W Ayer & Son 148.3 148 3 941 

20 18 Campbell-Ewaid Co _ 1218 119.8 612 

R9produe9d with p9rmission from th& February 21, 1372. issue of Advertising 
Age. Cepyright, 1972, by Crein Communications fne. 


to run a scries of advertisements 
to correct any impression that 
their product contains more 
vatamins and minerals than, 
perhaps, orange or tomato juirc. 

Advertisers’ attitudes towards 
the FTC are hardening, and 
they seem increasingly willing 
to fight in court, partly because 
they feel that unless they make 
a stand the FTC might acquire 
too great a ho'ld over the 
induSitry. It has already 
demanded free air time for 
people who want to dispute 
commercials. And if the 
FTC’ succeeded in its aim 
to be allowed to issue trade 
regulations, it could simply rule 
that a claim was unfair or 
deceptive without even having 
to prove it. 

Despite their grouses, many 
admen will admit that the FTC’ 


had a point over ” unfair and 
deceptive ” claims. What is 
worrying them now is that they 
do not know where it will stop. 
They are trying to cope with 
the uncertainty by producing 
ads that are either crammed 
with facts or which say nothing 
ill particular and concentrate 
mainly on creating an aura 
round the product. What this 
docs for the effectiveness of the 
advertisements is very much an 
open question. But then nobody 
really knows what makes an ad 
a good one. It would be bard 
to imagine a softer sell than 
National Airlines’ “I’m Jo/ 
Barbara. Fly me.” Yet Bill Free, 
whose New York agency thought 
irp thr theme, maintains that 
on the day the campaign 
started National’s switchboard 
broke down under its load. , 
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Does the Bank know when to stop? 

The Bank of England acquired a new domestic technique during sterling's latest 
crisis. It must not use it to expand money supply more recklessly still 


One of the few immediate domestic effects of the sudden 
flight from sterling that unpegged the pound was the 
sharp upward twist it brought in interest rates. How 
virtuously have the Bank of England’s guardians of the 
* money supply behaved during this hectic period ? Have 
they, as some suspect, acquir^ any bad new habits ? 

The task suddenly imposed on them was huge. In the 
15 months to March of this year non-residents had built 
\ip their banking and money market liabilities in sterling 
by just over £1.5 billion. This inflow of funds from abroad 
.iccounted for nearly half of the £3.1 billion growth, 
to £20.6 billion, in money stock (M3) during this period ; 
It has been one of the main sad reasons why M3 up to 
May of this year was expanding at an exorbitant annual 
Mle of over 20 per cent. Then, in the week before sterling 
floated in the eaily morning of June 23rd, on the 
C'lianccllor’s own reckoning, nearly £i billion fled back 
(lit ot sterling, most of it in two days. 

The Bank of England behaved on this seesaw with 
Us normal crisis tactics, to which it has become very used, 
h'evitalbly, it massively pumped in money to a suddenly 
^tirved market through all the traditional channels— 
(liiect loans to the discount houses and purchases of 
1 icasury bills, local authority bills and commercial paper. 
But Its intervention was carefully designed to offset only 
paUially the outflow over the exchanges, thus making 
speculators pay through the nose. At one stage this nose- 
txiraction brought overnight interest rates in London 
to 200-300 per cent. 

Then, once sterling was safely floating, the Bank of 
England came more generously to the aid of the suddenly 
deprived domestic banking system. Borrowing a page 
from the American book, it agreed, cxccptiorially, 
to lend money directly to the banking system against 
gilts. Its undertaking was to stand ready, initially for 
A fortnight only, to purchase at current maricet prices 
government securities with more than a year to run to 
niaiurity, on the understanding that the hanks wodd 
Uicr repurchase them, after having paid an effective 
^nual interest chaige of per cent. For use in the kind 
t>f <xceptional circumstances that do rather hamstrmg 
inioncy market when there has suddenly been £1 billion 
^ <i run on sterlings this is a reasonable addition to the 
l^^nk’s laiiinoury of monetaiy weapons. Although econo* 


mists are always rightly suspicious when a central bank 
says that it is merely smootliing ou<t a threatened hump 
in interest rates—^because that often means that it is 
about to try to buck an underlymg trend in them— 
200-300 per cent of interest on overnight money is quite 
a hump. Criticism should arise only if the Bank falls 
so in love with its new techmquc that it allows it to 
undermine its new regime of credit contnjl and further 
to fuel a runaway growth in the money supply. 

To be fair, there is no evidence that the Bank of 
England intends anything of the sort. It has used its nfw 
tactical mix to engineer a return to more normal conditions 
in the money markets ; those overnight lending rates 
had been brought back below double figures by the end 
of last week. However, it seems prepared to live with the 
higher basic structure of money market and bank lending 
rates that has been the ultimate fall-out of the crisis. 
This, if it is indeed the end of the story, looks like the 
right balance. 

For there have been two distinct factors at work behind 
the recent jump in interest rates. The predominant one 
in the days after mid-June was obviously that flight of 
£i billion from sterling. The secondary one was that 
the flight came when the commercial banks already had 
relatively little fat left in their liquidity positions. 

Even before sterling’s crisis, competition for funds to 
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feed the accelerated rise in bank advances of the past 
two months was beginning to push up the cost of money 
at the margin. Six-month inter-bank deposits, which had 
moved up from just over 4^ per cent at the end of April 
to more than 5J per cent at the beginning of June, 
when the banks first put up their base rates, were 
commanding nearly 7 per cent before the run on sterling 
reached its peak. The rise of £28om in the London 
clearing banks’ domestic advances (net of inter-bank and 
other money market lending) in the five weeks to mid-June 
had to be financed in part through further sales of g^lts 
and recourse to the wholesale market for funds. This 
was all relatively, and increasingly, expensive money. It 
is true that at the same time the hanks were still pulling 
in relatively cheap retail deposit funds. The underlying 
rise in domestic deposits to mid-June was quite 
strong. Even so, the banks’ combined reserve ratio on 
June 2ist, the day before the Bank rate increase from 
5 per cent to 6 per cent and two days before the floating 
of the pound, was as low as 13.9 per cent. Barclays’ 
ratio was down to 12.7 per cent, barely above the 
requisite 12.5 per cent. A further upward adjustment 
in some banks’ lending and deposit rates was only a 
matter of time—even without sterling’s crisis. 

Small wonder, then, that the massive switch out of 
sterling in the next couple of days sent overnight borrow¬ 
ing rates rocketing and the Bank of England scurrying 
to the rescue. More than one clearing bank saw its 
reserve ratio dip temporarily below the 12^ per cent floor 
after June 21st, although the banks most in need of aid 
may prove to have been not the giants but smaller fry. 

If the Bank of England rests content with merely 
having taken the worst of this extra, and wholly excep¬ 
tional, strain off interest rates—if it allows its q>ecia] 
repurchase faedity to elapse on schedule—^well and good. 


But it should be on its guard against political pressure to 
use the new technique more aggressivdy. After all, the 
sharp upward adjustment in lending rates and the squeeze 
on bank liquidity has come embarrassingly early on in the 
business cycle, When lending to industry is still weak. 

The politicians may argue that this is no time to allow 
rising interest rates to “nip expansion in the bud.” 
The Treasury, with an eye to the gilt-edged market and 
the Government’s massive borrowing requirements, is 
inclined to sympathise with arguments in favour of letting 
the money supply rip. Both of them should be resisted. 

Given the present pace of inflation, the recent rise in 
interest rates is not likely to hold back any worthwhile 
investment scheme—‘indeed, the rates themselves are partly 
a mirror of inflation. One possible counter-argument is 
that it is admittedly in Britain’s interest to keep the 
floating exchange rate for sterling low ; somewhere around 
$2.40 should be welcomed, not regretted ; it would be a 
pity if higher interest rates (and dollar woes) kept tht 
exchange rate up higher than that. But the proper 
lemedy to adopt, if they do, is to dasli for freedom by 
removing exchange controls. 

The whole object of a devalued pound is that more 
of the 5 per cent growth in gross national product which 
Britain hopes for over the next year should go into 
exports, and less into domestic consumption. This does 
not require a further large squeeze on domestic spending, 
but k docs mean that the squeeze should be bigger than 
Ls consistent with a 20 per cent per annum increase 
in domestic money supply. It will be a misfortune if 
one consequence of sterling’s crisis is that the authorities 
discover that the Bank of England has picked up, in 
order to defend its children, a we^ipon that can con¬ 
veniently be used to make the expansion in domestic 
money supply even bigger. 


Buying time for ICL 

The Government gave International Computers Ltd £14.2m on Monday to complete 
its new range—enough to buy an 18-month breathing space in which to 
turn the company round 


The Government had already turned down the option 
offered by the American Burroughs annpany which, had 
it been allowed to buy 51 per cent of ICL on terms 
that ICL shareholders must have considered generous, 
would then have moved its own management into ICL 
and assumexl responsibility for putting the company to 
rights. BuiToughs obviously felt unable to do this without 
the completely free hand a 51 per cent shareholding would 
have given it, although some of the other American com¬ 
panies still interested have intimated they would be 
prepared to settle for less. The (Government preferred 
to put its fakh in the abilities of the recently appointed 
chairman, Mr Thomas Hudson, <ind managing director, 
Mr Geoffrey Cross (borh with American backgrounds), 

faith. ICL’s requirement for a further 


£ 14.2m shows which way the company is heading. Thi.s 
sum will pay for about a third of KGL’s research and 
development during the 18 months from April this year 
to September next year, and demonstrates the extent to 
which cash flow is falling below both needs and expecta¬ 
tions. ICL now requires twice the rate of subsidy that it 
did four years ago, when a £ 13.5m grant towards 
research and development in 1968 could see the company 
through well into 1971. This is an indtistry which cannot 
survive without an expanding cash flow Aat keqjs pace 
with expanding research and develc^ment bills. Unless 
the basis of ICL’s buaness can be changed, the company 
is bound to need increasingly laige (£r^ subsidies from 
the (jON'cmment. The length of 'time it can stay in business 
under these circumstances then depends on how long 
the presemt and any future gwenunent choose to he 
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generous. 

Cash flow can be increased by incieaaing sales and 
by increatang profits on sales. IGL’s new men will try 
to put up profits by raising productivity throughout the 
company, something lung ov^ue. ICL has fir^ people, 
but it compares poorly with some other companies (as 
the chart shows), and the Government has admitted 
that more redundancies are inevitafale. When ICL was 
still two separate companies, the combined staffs totalled 
{4,187. Two years after the merger in 1968, this went 
up to 36,329. It is now down to 32,669, which for ICL’s 
turnover is probably 5,000 too many. 

There is scope here for improving profit margins, but 
that of itself will not be enough unless sales are also 
increased. There is little room for a laige expansion of 
the home market, which has led ministers to look anxiously 
tr> Europe, which undoubtedly offers a market large 
(nough to support a company of ICL’s size. However, 
International Business Machines already has something 
like 70 per cent of this, and the other American computer 
(ompanies are making considerablr inroads into the rest. 
What remains now looks pretty unattractive and ICL 
Mould have to compete for it with the two European- 
owned computer i n terests of any importance—Siemens in 
< lermany and Compagnie Internationale pour I’lnfonna- 
iique in France—^which have already rejected partnership 
with it. 

Eliminate Europe, and the only sizeable markets 
irmafining are m Japan and Ameiica. The Japanese 
eovemment is not about to let foreigners buy a majority 
share of any Japanese oomputer firm. That leaves 
\meiica. 

In America, ICL could get the volume of sales needed 
to put its business on a proper footii^, but not by direct 
ixports from this country. It would have either to buy 
an estabb^ed American company as a shell through 
wiuch to do business, or, alternatively, be bought up by 
me. Plenty cf American companies have bem up for 
sale at prices iche Government could well have afforded 
to advance to ICL. The emnputer divisions of both 
Gineral Electric and the RCA Corporation were hawked 
around for a long time before being bought up by 
otner American oompames, which neither particulariy 
w<uited, or needed, them. 

RCA was sold for les than £55m. It had 500 cus¬ 


tomers, with 1,000 oompuiten installed and all eventually 
falling due for replacement. Those customers alone were 
worth many times the price paid, and ICL will never 
again be able to acquire so much df the market so 
cheaply. The computer division of General Electric sold 
for around £ioom, and would have been an even more 
attractive buy because General Electric was second tmly 
to IBM in Europe. 

Had either company been ccxnbined with ICL a 
business would have hem created with a customer base 
laige enough to guarantee survival. The opportunities 
are still not entirely doted. Other Amcncan computer 
manufacturers are lookmg vulnerable and could be up 
for auction s(»ne day ; they include such plums as National 
Cash Register, Control Data and Xerox Data Systems. 
On a smaller scale, there are numerous software com¬ 
panies not actually buildmg computers but providing the 
services that go with them. They are still suffenng griev¬ 
ously from the cutbacks in the American military and 
space programmes; some of them are nch m todmical 
talent but could be bought for a song ICL’s new manage¬ 
ment seems to be concentrating on gottmg a software 
partnership of some kmd in America—^and m Europe too. 

ICL’s biggest technical gap happens to be in software. 
The Government’s latest £ 14.2m will be needed mainly 
to develop software for the company’s new range of 
computers. Work on the computers themselves has been 
virtually ciMnpleited, and raises few problems. Given the 
demands of today’s customers, the software side is (he 
tncky bit, and the cost of designing and testing software 
programmes has a nasty halut of rismg beyond cxpecta-^ 
tions. That £ 14.2m will turn out to be insufficient to 
see ICL through. 

If the Government is apprehensive about ICL’s 
acquiring an American subsiffiary and prefers to go on 
providmg the oumpany with subsidies that could soon 
add up to the equivalent of the purchase price, what 
about the alternative of allowmg American companies 
to buy into ICL ? ICL’s own management has treated 
mquiries frostily, and the Government itself seems fearful 
of the changes American buyers would demand. When 
the Minister for Industrial DcvelojHnent, Mr Chataway, 
announced that, while it had turned down Burrougl:^ 
the Government was still ready to entertain a proposal 
from another American company, Hke Univac, he said 




Chatawsr Am handout*... buth»$HudMoniff wiimn? 
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that it must be for a minority share of ICL, and that 
control must stay in British hands so that decasions about 
research, manufacturing and marketing continue to be 
taken here. An arrangement like this, assuming Univac 
accepted it, might reduce the amount of money ICL 
would need from the Government in future, but would 
do little else unless substantial management control did 
in practice pass into Uni vac’s hands. 

As it stands, the package that the Government is 
offering interested foreign investors is not a particularly 
attractive one, since it appears deliberately to preclude 
opportunities for reorganising ICL. Mr Hudson himself 
lias brushed off more informal approaches from some of 
the big American software companies which would like 


That Concorde caper 

The Government is considering yielding to airline demands for a bigger, more 
efficient version of Concorde. Has it considered all the consequences? 

The pressure for an enlarged Concorde has been growing of well over £i billion. 

over the years. Airlines have asked for a much larger It is very tempting to buy more work for the two 
aircraft initio which they c^n get more passengers. They Concorde production lines by promising to develop the 
can buy range now, if they must, by reducing passenger bigger version. Almost despite itself, the British Govern- 
numbers—which explains why, ahhough the manufac- ment is coming to accept it as inevitable, and part of 
turers claim that (Concorde can carry 128 seats, some the premium for joining the EEC. But the spending that 
airlines have -talked <rf only 90. But because of the would be needed to start development work on a Mark II 
restricted size of the cabin airlines caiinoi do a trade-off Concorde even before the finit version has gone into 
the other way round, and increase the number of passen- service is going to pre-empt all the funds available for 
gers carried by taking out sinne of the fuel. On the aircraft development in Britain. No other new project 
calculaitions now being done by poitenitial buyers, even if could be started. If C^oncordc continues, the rest of the 
a premium is charged on first-class fares, Concorde ojxrra- aircraft industry may as well shut down, 
tions will show a loss on a full aircraft. Air Canada This is causing considerable alarm inside the Ministry' 
is the first airline so far to have dropped its Concorde of Defence, which has more to worry about in the present 
options altogether, chiefly because it does not see enough condition of the Royal Air Force and its equipment than 
of this super-first-class traffic to justify a supersonic it 'has over any other branch of the services. The RAF 
service. Other airlines may share these misgivings, but is in trouble : its equipment is either obsolete or ordered 
have preferred to put pressure on the British and French in pennv packages, and a big, new Concorde programme 
governments to give them an aircraft with more scats, would mean that it stays that way for a long time to 
which would then open up the opportunity to reduce come. Nor is there any obvious money to spare for nev 
both their losses and their fares. civil projects. 

Should the two govemmen'ts do this ? There are no The Government may feel that Bri.tain’s return on its 
insuperable technical problems in the way eidicr of investment in aircraft manufacture over the past decade 
doubling the seating to around 200 or increasing engine has been so unrewaixling tha't this really Will not matter, 
power to operate the much bigger aircraft. But there arc The price of salvaging Rolls-Royce’s RB-211 engine in 
big financial ones. The airlines would, if the govemments order to deliver it to the Americans for less than it costs 
promise them a better Concorde, agree to buy more us to build, may have convinoed Mr Heath that Britain 
of the present version now than they might otherwise do, can no more afford to have a success in this industry than 
and this must weigh heavily in both London and Paris, it can a failure. Sour experience wkh British aircraft was 
The presenit sales drive is a mainly 'British one, carried an importaiift oontribuitory factor to tlie Air Canada 
out on Lord Rothschild’s advice to see how many Con- decision to drop its Concorde options ; k was Air Canada 
oordes the airlines will buy when ithcy have (to oomimk that raised most difficulties al^t (taking up its Tristar 
themselves to legally-binifing contracts, and to large orders again after die Rolb-Royce collapse. The decision 
progress payments to die manufacturers. Sir Frederick to proex^ wkh a fresh round of Concorde development 
Ootfield, who was 'the minister in charge of Concorde is going to be taken, if it is taken, because the Govem- 
uwtil his sharp tongue talked him ouit of tthe job in the ment feds it simpler to give in to airline preasusre than 
Prime Miniates spiting reshuffle, has put the figure as it is to resist k, and not because it has seriously (though^ 

^ 30!^ is a d^ressingly poor return for 13 years’ through the oon^uences for tlie rest of the akendt 

men in two countries and an investment industry. j 


to link up with ICL on the basis of a much smaller 
shareholding than would satisfy big computer manu¬ 
facturers like Burroughs or Univac. His technique has 
been to say :that he might be ready to talk after he has 
straightened out ICL to his own satisfaction. But unless 
Mr Hudson’s middle name is Hercules, he needs an 
American partner now rather than later, because the 
shape that an ICL with links in the American software 
industry should take could be very different to the shape 
of an ICL without them. Mr Hudson, with his IBM 
background, must appreciate this. Given the state of the 
company, the Government cannot seriously think it has 
bought off its problems with £ 14.2m. It has only bought 
time. 
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ISTITUTO MOBILIARE ITALIANO 

Annual Meeting — June 22^ 1972 


On June 22, ifihe Annuai Meeituig of the Shareholders of 
latituto Mobillare Itallano (1MI) was held in Rome, chaired 
by Mr Silvio Borri, to aipppove the Balanoe Sheet and Reports 
for Ithe liutitute'e 4Qtfti flsoal year. 

The Board of Dlireotoris' Riepont. read hy Mr Borri. contains 
an extenshne review of the aotivities of IMI, Which in the ptais<t 
year have shown fiulihedr sdi^flaanit developmenits. Thedr high¬ 
lights 'are reflieoted dn itJie following figureis (data oonveitted into 
US dolkars); new loan apphoaitiions received totalling 6,533 
million dollars (74% over t/he preceding year); loan agivienvents 
signed totalling 1,527 million dollars (+41%). or 1,629 million 
dollars if we include the .transactions entered into by the 
Autonomous Section for Maritime Credit. As of Mardi 31, 1972, 
the Institute’s outstanding loans amounted to 6,592 million 
dollars ( + 14%). 

The following lis itihe breakdown of IMI’s loan agreements 
signed by main classes: inveatment financing 1.250 million 
dollars (+50%); export credit financing 237 million dollars 
(+6%); nnanoial creldiit 'to foreigin countriea 26 miliiion dollars 
(+32%); loans Ito non-residents 14 .million doBars (+38%). 

From a geof^raphic standpoint, 58% of the investment loans 
redated to projects in Southern and Insular Italy. 

A specially large expansion was registered in industrial invest¬ 
ment financing (+74%). The main recipdienits were 'the foltowing 
industriiea: engineering (351 inillion doimrs), petroohieimicals (306 
million dollars), meitanurgy (210 miliilon dollars); food processing, 
texltiles and paper (31 miliion dollars each). 

The Report sitresses itihatt ithe loans extended to industries 
(1,008 million dollars, of which about one ithird for the con- 
atnictionis of new plants) have contributed to the implementation 
of investment programmes for 1,759 million dollars and expected 
to provide over 28 000 jobs. During the year, 47 new concerns 
were established WktJi the Institute’s finanoial support, of which 
24 are In the South of Italy. The loans to enterprises operating in 
the service and utilities seobor (182 million dollars of whidh 129 
inillion dollars in the 'telecommuivlaaitiions seotior) registered a 
4% increase. 

In ‘the course of the fiscal year the Institute has staifted <tihe 
activity, pursuant to Title 1 o-f Law No. 184 of March 22, 1971, 
for the restruoturing of ilndudtrlal enterprises. In this connectioin. 
it is Stressed that the Institute ihas 'been methodioally supporting 
the enterprises in the drafting of appropriate plans, stri^ng to 
enoouragie oo-operattion among several enterprises, with a view 
to promoting the soHutlon of problems on an interoorporaite 
basis In the framework of the special features of eadh individual 
sector. 

As regards the speoial operaltions for >tihe account of the 
Government, rthe Report dwells on (the R & D Fund, which has 
oonsolidaited its charaoter as a permaiYent instrument for the 
support of industrial^ research. Wilth the approval during the 
yeanr of additional financing totailling 31 million dollars and the 


establishment of the 'two new research companies, the total 
amount of financing approved by IMI since the inception of 
tihis Fund has exceeded the initial 172 million dollars. 

The transactions entered into dunog the 40th year have 
brought the amount of IMl's outstandiing operations as of March 
31, 1972 to 6,592 million dollars, of which 94% against the 
Institute's own funds and 6% under *' special cmerations ” (i.e. 
*the operations turned over (to IMI by Dhe (Jovemunent for 
specific economic-policy purposes and financed out of public 
funds). 

IMl’s domestic fund-raising activity has been developing with¬ 
out special problems, in view of the linuidily rnndition prevailing 
in the Italian economic sysitienn. During 'the 4(Xth fsoal year, IMI 
has placed bonds oin the Italian capital market in the amount of 
703 million dollars, plus subscribed bonds now being is.sued total¬ 
ling 222 million dollars and bonds for term delivery totalling about 
292 million dollars. As of March 31, 1972, IMI’s bonds out¬ 
standing in Italy totalled 4,653 million dollars, with a 9% 
Increase during the year. Foreign-currency loans have been con¬ 
tracted on foreign markets to a total amount equivalent to 198 
million dollars : at the end of the 40th fiscal year, IMl’s foreign- 
currency borrowine totalled 696 million dollars. 

During its tenth year of activity, the “ Credito Navale 
Sezione Autonoma dell’IMl (Maritime Credit—Autonomous 
Sections of IMI) has extended inari(tlm<e-credit loan.s totalling 
about 103 million dollars. Outstanding loams as of March 31. 
1972, totialled 490 million dollars. 

The Report Stresses that, lat 'the end of >the Institute’s 40th 
fiscal year, IMI s active role in the events of Italy’s economic 
Hfe during tihe laet four decades has gained for it increasing 
presti^ both in Italy and abroad. This performance, in addition 
to briinging about a rapid growth of activiitiieis In quantitative 
terms, has enabled <the Instiituite to build up a wealth of 
experiences and skills, continuously enriched by an increasing 
degree of aotivlly diversdfioaltion and by a steady improvement 
in operating metihods. 

After a brief review of the 'trends on the capital market, 
the Report finally introduces the Institute's balance shedt and 
profit and loss statement, showing that, after the larp.est allora- 
tlon to Uie risk fund permitted by the 'tax law and after the 
customary depreciation allowances, the profits tcitalled 14,019 
thousand dollars. The Board proposed 'that 9.788 thousand 
dollars of 'this sum be allocated ito ifihe Ordinary Reserve Fund 
and that 4,127 thousand dollars be distributed to the Share¬ 
holders ('being the equivalent of an 8% dividend on paid-in 
capital stock), allocating part of the balance to other reserve 
funds and bringing forward the residual. 

After the reading of the Board of Auditors' Report the Shame- 
holders’ Meeting unanimously approved the Board of Directors* 
and Board of Auditors’ Reports and decided in conformity with 
the recommendation.'? made bv the Directnrs. 


BALANCE 

(Dollar equivalents 

LIABILITIES 

SHEET SUMMARY AS OF MARCH 31. 1972 
(40th Fiscal Year) 

calculated at the rate of Lit. Sgl^lQ per US Dollar) 

ASSETS 



Subscribed capital stock 

Government allocations under Law No. 1S4 

S 

171.069.04H 

294.007.417 

Subscriptions receivable on capital stock 

Securitlea owned 

Liquid assets In Lire and foreign currencies 

$ 

120,378,332 

335,462.740 

206.89r».837 

of March 22, 1971 


51.585.287 

liOans In Lire and fopilgn currencies 


6,104.747,530 

Bonds In Lire and forelKn currencies 

Borrowings and sundry debts in Lire and foreign 

'■ 

4,686.510,669 

Sundry credits in Lire and foreign currencies 
Advances rece.vabic and other operations m Lire and 


334,038.464 

currencies 


2.151.160.706 

foreign currencies 

,, 

181,181.327 

Outstanding guarantees 


35,706,846 

Outstanding guarantee.s 

,, 

35,706,846 

Interest payable and rediscounts on recelvabls 


153,055,214 

Unamortised discounts 


112.860,793 

Miscellaneous Items 


12.254,103 

Interest receivable and rediscounts on payable.^ 

,, 

134,705,596 

Balance of year's profits 

Contra Accounts 

Lioan commitments, securities and bills held A on 

2 

14,019..598 

“7.576.268,860 

Real estate and furniture 

Miscellaneous iten.s 

Contra Accounts 

Loan commitments, securities and bills held A 

$ 

4,291.376 
' 7.570.2’6S.866 

deposit 

$ 

4.194.068.221 

on deposit 

$ 

4.194.n(i8.221 

Special and fiduciary operations 

.. 

1,417,955,671 

Special and fiduciary operations 

>• 

1.417.935,671 

GRAND TOTAL 

$ 

13,182.292,758 

GRAND TOTAL 

$ 

lit 1S2.292.758 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENUITIIREK AS OF M4UCH 31. I07S 


KXPKND1TUBE8 

Overheads 

Taxes 

Interest paid on bonds 

Depreciation 

Allocation to the Risk Fund 

S 

16.521,010 

18.277.532 

280.854.989 

7.293.039 

21,321.920 

INCOME 

Interest and sundry 
Interest on current 

income 

accounts and securities owned 

$ 

317.757 33B 
40, ,5.30.7? 2 

Balance of profits 

i 

344,268.490 

14.019.598 






i~ 

358,288,088 



$ 

358,288,088 
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COURTAULDS INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE N.V. 

Curacao, Netherlands Antilles 

DM 100,000,000.- 

6i% Deutsche Mark-Bonds of 1972/1987 


under the irrevocable and unconditional 

Guarantee of COURTAULDS, LIMITED 

London, England 

Offering price 98% 

Interest* 6ii% p.a.. payable annually on July 1 of each year 
Redemption. Irnm July 1,1880 in 8 annual instalments 
Listing. Frankfurt am Main 


DEUTSCHF BANK 
AktlunoaMlIschiifi 


HILL SAMUEL 8 CO. 
Llmiled 


AlCEMENE BANK NEOERLAND N.V. 

ANORESF.NS BANK A/S 
BAOISCNE BANK 

BANCA NAZIONALE DELL'AGRICOLTURA S.PJL. 
BANCO Dl ROMA 

BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL 
Limitad , , 

BANOUE GENERALC OU LUXEMBOURG S>. 
BANQUE LAMBERT S C S. 

BANOUE DE NEUFL12E. SCMLUMBERGER. MALLET 

BANQUE Db SUEZ ET DE L'UNION OES MINES 

BARCLAYS BANK INTERNATIONAL 

LImliad 

BAYERISCHE GEMEINDEBANK 

-GIROZENTRALE- 

JOH. BERENBERG, GOSSLFR 8 CO. 

BANKHAUS GEBRUDER BETHMANN 

COMMERZBANK 

Akt|»no«Mllsch«ft 

CHEOIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) 

Limtwd 

THE DAIWA SECURITIES CO , LTD 
THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORAK^N 
Llmltwl 

DEWAAY. CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL S.A. 

EFrECTENBANK-WAROURG 

AklwnfleMltachall 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


GOLDMAN SACHS INTERNATIONAL CORP 

HANDELSBANK IN ZURICH (OVERSEAS) 

Limltad 

I D. HERSTATT 

KIDDER. PEABODY 8 CO 
Incorporalad 
KREDIETBANK H V. 

KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY, S A.K 

LAZARD FRERES B CtE 

LLOYDS 8 80LSA INTERNATIONAL BANK 
Llmltwl 

MERRILL LYNCH FIERCE, FENNER B .SMITH 
Sacuiltkn UiMiarwriiar Limlind 
MORGAN 8 CIE INTERNATIONAL 5 A 

THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO . LTD 

dSTbHREICHISCHE LANDERBANK 
AkileneeMlItciiart 
PICTET INTERNATIONAL 
LlmllMt 

N M ROTHSCHILD 8 SONS 
Llmilvr* 

J HENRY SCHRODLR WAGG 8 CO 
UmiliHi 

BANKHAUS TRIFORICH SIMON 
KommandltufinolHchati aul AKiion 
SMITH. BARNEY 8 CO. 
incorpofatnvi 
J. h STEIN 

SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) 

LImllau 

UNION BANK O' SWITZERLAND (UNDERWRITERS) 
LImllwl 

S G WARBURG 8 CO. 
timliad 

WHITE. WELD 8 CO 
YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO.. LTD. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S A. 

ARNHOLD AND S BLEICHROEDbK. INC 
JULIUS BAER INTERNATIONAL 
LIriillad 

BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORU 
BANK FUR GEMCINWIRTSCMAFT 
Akilaneaaalltcriaft 
BANOUE DE BRUXELLES S.A 

BANQUE DE LTNDOCHINE 
BANQUE LOUIS DREYFUS 
BANOUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS 

BANOUE DE L UNION EUROPEENNF 
BARING BROTHERS 8 CO . 

Limitad 

BAYERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN- UNO WECHSEL BANK 

BERLINER BANK 
AkilenaeMlIschalt 
GUNNAR B0HN 8 CO A/S 
CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 

CREOITANSTALT-BANKVEREIN 

DEN DANSKE LANOMANDSBANK 
DEUTSCHE GbNOSSENSCHAFTSKASSC 

ORESDNER BANK 
Akitane«MlUc;haft 
EURAMERICA INTERNATIONAL 
L imilad 

FNCB EUROSECURiriES SA 


GUTZWILLEH. KURZ, BUNGENER SECURITIES 
LImitad 

HANDELS- UND GEWERBEBANK HEILBRONN A G 

HESSISCHE LANDESBANK 
- GIROZENTRALE 
KJ0BENHAVNS HANDELSBANK 

KREDIFTBANK S A LUXEMBOURGEOiSC 

BANKHAUS HERMANN LAMPE 

KommandltOMallschafi 

LEHMAN brothers 

Incorporaled 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
Limited 

B. METZLER SEEL. SOHN 8 CO. 

MORGAN GRENFELL 8 CO 
Limited 

NORODEUTSCHE LANDESBANK 

GIROZENTRALE 

SAL. OPPENHEIM JR 8 ClE. 

PIERSON, HELORING 8 PIERSON 

SALOMON BROTHERS 

SCHRODER, MUNCHMEYER. HENGST 8 CO. 

SINGER 8 FRIEOLANOER 
Llmtiad , , , 

SOClflE GENERALS 

STRAUSS, TURNBULL 8 CO 

C. G TRINKAUS 8 BURKHAROT 

VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 

WESTDEU1SCHE LANDESBANK 

GIROZENTRALE 

WOOD GUNDY 

Limited 


AMSTERDAM ROTTERDAM BANK N V. 
BANKHAUSH AUFHAUSER 
BANCA COMMfcRCIALE ITALIANA 

BANCO AMBROSIANO 
BANK MEES 8 HOPE NV 

BANOUE EUROPCENNE DE TOKYO 

BANOUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S A 
BANOUE NATIONALS OE PARIS 
BANQUE POPULAIRE SUISSE 
(UNDERWRITERS) S.A. 

BANOUb DE L'UNION PARISIENNE 
H. ALBERT OE BARY 8 CO N V 

BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

BERLINER HANOELS-GESELLSCHAFT 

- FRANKFURTER BANK - 
CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KREDITKASSE 
CREDIT LYONNAIS 

CREO(TO ITALIANO 

DELBRUCK 8 CO 
DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE 

- DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK - 
EASTMAN DILLON UNION SECURITIES 8 CO. 
Incorporated 

FINACOR ETABLISSEMENT FINANCIER 

QtROZENTRALE UNO BANK OER 

OSTCnnilCHISCHEN sparkassen 

Aktlenfleaellechalt 

HAMBROS BANK 

Limned 

GEORG rtAUCK 8 SOHN 

MILL SAMUEL 8 CO OHG 

KLEINWORT. BENSON (EUROPE) S A. 

KUHN, LOFB 8 CO INTERNATIONAL 
LAZARD BROTHERS 8 CO , 

Limited 

MCLEOD. YOUNG. WEIR 8 COMPANY 
LImlied 

MERCK, FINCK 8 CO 

SAMUEL MONTAGU 8 CO. 

Limned 

THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

DEN NORSKS CREDITBANK 

ORION BANK 
Ltmifed 

PRIVATBANKCN 1 KJ^SfiNHAVN 
SCHOELLER 8 CO. 

schwAbische bank 

AKUenoeaellaiihefl 

SKANDINAVISKA ENSKILOA BANKEN 

SOCIETE GENERALS OE BANOUE SA. 

SVENSRA HANDELSBANKEN 
UBS>0B CORPORATION 

M. M. WARBURQ-BRINCKMANN, WIRTZ G CO. 

WESTFALENBANK 

WURTTEMBSRGIBCHE BANK 
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BUSINESS International 


Come on, is it really worth it ? 


I'he lull in the foreign exchange mar¬ 
kets that initially followed on Britain’s 
decision to float che pound has come to 
an abrupt end. The emerging pattern 
—of pressure on the dollar, reluctant 
and expensive support operations and 
proliferating exchange controls—^was 
all too predictable and is all too 
familiar. When to the almost daily 
imposition of some new exchange 
restriction on flows of money into 
Switzerland were added the resignation 
of the French government and the 
looming resignation of the German 
economics minister, Herr Karl Schiller, 
ihe dealers were hardly able to keep 
pace with events. Some almost threw in 
the sponge. This was one factor in the 
casing of outright selling pressure on 
the dollar on Wednesday. Sterling star¬ 
ted to float up too. Many of the closing 
exchange rates quoted that day were 
little more than nominal. Thursday 
vi:ts no more encouraging for those 
wedded to the Smithsonian agreement. 

The dollar on 'Fhursday lost more 
j^iound. It was reported that the Swiss, 
< ierrnans and Dutch central banks may 
have all given support to it. Sterling 
Ncrtled at around $2.43^, supported 
hv the fact that it is virtually the only 
currency on which you can earn some 
niniey. But every foreign exchange 
dealer was saying that markets are 
diin and increasingly nervous. 

G’entral bankers still seemed deter- 
niined to hold what remains of the 
Srnithsonian line one way or another, 
it has been costing them a lot. On 
Monday and Tuesday alone support 
given to the doDar in the major conti- 
markets and in Tokyo exceeded 
billion. Hie brunt of the burden 
fell on the Gernian Bundesbank, which 
have had to pick up as much as 
fsoom on Monday and $50oni on 
iuesday when would 4 >e hedgers, 
^^rted by the Swiss National Beak's 


decision to charge a commission of 2 
per cent a quarter on new foreign 
deposits, switched their attention to 
Frankfurt. 'Fhere was a pause on Wed¬ 
nesday while everyone costed tlie third 
round of Swiss exchange controls. The 
Swiss commercial banks themselves 
were having to buy dollars to cover 
their positions to conform to the new 
rules. German banks, anticipating 
similar controls, have done so too. 

C^ertainly it was clear that last week’s 
round of Germany’s exchange controls 
had little, if any, effect. The steps taken 
by the German cabinet were so mini¬ 
mal that outsiders at first wrongly saw 
in the decision a partial victory to Herr 
Schiller. But he had wanted no further 
exchange controls at all, which is 
another way of saying he thinks the 
D-mark should be floated. 

And how right he is. This week’s 
mudd'le in the exchanges must prompt 
a question even in the minds of 
the Smithsonian conformists : are fixed 
rates really worth it ? 

Schiller _ 

Bye, bye supremo 

Bonn 

At long last, late on I'hursday, came 
the news that had been expected all 
week. Germany’s minister of finance 
and economics, Professor Karl Schiller, 
has resigned and Herr Brandt has 
accepted his resignation. So ended a 
struggle which was being fought at the 
end in political terms, but which could 
have important economic implications. 
Herr Chiller’s party, which dislikes 
him but needed him, had been trying 
to persuade him to stay. 

On the party’s side, it had seemed, 
was Karl l^iller’s own taste for power 
(diared and rather obviously enoour- 



Going, going, gone 


aged by his third wife), and his know¬ 
ledge that as an economic liberal who 
has stamped on many of his party’s 
plans for .social reform he will not be 
called back in a hurry. Herr Schiller 
is aged 61, although he does not look it. 

With the German economy now 
picking up nicely, just as Herr 
Schiller said it would when everyone 
else a year ago was crying doom, Herr 
Brandt might just pull it ofl' again in 
a November election. But a campaign 
without Herr Schiller will, even in the 
eyes of Social Democrats who curse 
him, come dangerously close to confes¬ 
sing economic failure before it begins. 

The first favourites tipped for Herr 
Schiller’s two jobs were the Free 
Democratic interior minister, Hen* 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher, fresh from 
triumphantly rounding up the Baader- 
Meinhof gang, to be minister of 
economics (which takes in inter¬ 
national economic affairs), with a junior 
minister, Herr Hans Hennsdorf, 
taking over at finance. The majority of 
Social Democrats, however, would 
prefer the defence minister, Herr 
Helmut Schmidt, who would help to 
allay electoral fears of a soak-the-rich 
tax policy. On Thursday he seemed 
the most likely successor, even if, as 
it is said, he did not really want the job. 

Germany’s gross national product is 
expected to grow by just over yj per 
cent this year, most of it in the second 
half, of which less than 3 per cent will 
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be real growth. The rest will be 
inflation. The target for gnp growth 
next year is 9 per cent, of which as 
little as 4 per cent should be in higher 
prices; but Herr Schiller says thiit 
inflation will be bigger than that 
unless the central and local govern¬ 
ments can cut their budget deficits. As 
he was told that he could not have a 
rise in taxation ahead of an election, 
Herr Schiller wanted governmeat 
spending cut back both this year and 
next. The spending ministries refused. 

This was Herr Chiller’s first defeat. 
His second was the now celebrated 
moment 10 days ago when he stood 
alone against the whole cabinet—and 
against Herr Karl Klasen, his own 
appointee as chairman of the Bundes¬ 
bank—and opposed the imposition of 
foreign exchange controls. On Mon¬ 
day, the “ five wise men ” backed him 
up by reporting that Herr Klasen’s 
controls are not only bad for 
Germany’s economy, but are likely to 
undermine that European monetary 
union in whose name Herr Klasen 
largely invoked them. The wise men 
believe that Europe’s currencies should 
be set jointly floating. 

South Africa _ 

Rundown rand 

Johannesburg 

Taken by surprise at Britain’s decision 
to float the pound, the South African 
authorities scratched their heads for a 
week and eventually agreed to main¬ 
tain the currency link with their largest 
trading partner by floating the rand. 
This was only six months after a 12 
per cent devaluation. The Soutli 
African currency is now 25 per cent 
cheaper against the pre-Smithsonian 
yen parity, and even 10 per cent lower 
than the debilitated dollar. 

Soutli Africa floated on the fear that 
an unrealistic exchange rate for the 
rand might have slowed its vital capital 
inflow and delayed its export receipts. 

The current account is still 
far from healthy (see chart) although 
it has improved from an annual rate 
of deficit in the first quarter of last 
year of £88om to £2f)Om in the first 
quarter of 1972. And foreign reserves, 
although almost doubled from their 
low point in December, still need 
building up. Politically, South Africa 
has to be certain c>f an economic 
upswing from last year’s wretched 
growth rate of i per cent a head. 

But there is open disagreement 
the inflationary effect of the 


South Africa's trade problem 



float will outweigh the trading advan¬ 
tage of a cheaper rand. The demand 
for imports is inelastic, as about 80 
per cent of Soutli Africa’s purchases 
are for the capital goods and raw 
materials necessary for growth. More¬ 
over, the supply position of South 
Africa’s major exports, mainly primary 
commodities, is inflexible. Both the 
government’s ideological labour restric¬ 
tions and the country’s lack of ade¬ 
quate transport facilities for bulk 
commodities, such 2us iron ore, coal and 
maize, compound the problem. Against 
this background excessive devaluation 
c6uld have a perverse effect while 
boosting the country’s inflation rate of 
about 6 per cent. 

At the same time, capital has been 
flowing strongly into South Africa, and 
there is a revival in private investment 
and production. This augurs well for 
a recovery in British imports, which 
dropped 21 per cent in the first quarter 
of this year against 1971. The outlook 
for (South Africa’s metal and 
mineral exports is generally promis¬ 
ing, while the high gold price 
(at present exchange rates, the 
rand price of gold is more than double 
the average price received in 1970) is 
bringing in large funds of extra foreign 
currency. It i.s unlikely, therefore, that 
the rand will float, or be eventually 
fixed, as low as the pound. 

Japan*s strike _ 

The pinch comes 

Tokyo 

More than half Japan’s merchant fleet 
has been strikebound for close on 12 
weeks, and it has at last begun to 
hurt; 1,260 ships, 4 per cent of the 
world’s total, are idle along the 
Japanese coast. In Tokyo Bay, which 
normally holds 126 ships, there are 
323 at anchor dogging up 

I 


needed by foreign ships. The strike 
is reckoned to have cost £42m so far, 
the brunt of which will fall on the 
80 owners of ocean-going vessels whose 
crews are the backtone of the strike. 
Offers to the 160,000 seamen have 
been raised to an extra £3.60 a week 
in the latest attempt at conciliation, 
but the union is holding out for a 
further £1. A settlement is unlikely 
unless the government intervenes, as 
it was threatening to do before the 
change in prime minister put off any 
action. 

Japanese industry, which at first 
universally welcomed the strike as an 
excellent way to run down surplus 
stocks, is feeling the pinch. Oil stocks 
have dropped below the 30 days that 
are the normal maigin of safety, and 
some of the smaller refineries have had 
to close. Sharp rises in the prices of 
oil-based products are now beii)|:^ 
forecast, although Japan may stave 
off actual rationing by chartering an 
increasing number of foreign tankers. 

The animal feed industry, which 
imports 90 per cent of its grains, has 
reported that stocks have halved since 
the strike began and doubts if it 
can keep up supplies to farmers for 
more than another month. Even the 
steel industry, which had embarra.s.s- 
ingly large stocks, is being forced to 
cut production. 

At Japan’s two biggest ports, 
Yokohama and Kobe, 500,000 tons of 
exports are piled up on the piers and 
in warehouses. One of the seanie.i’s 
complaints is that these are the only 
two of Japan’s 91 ports that an 
entirely safe for international shipping. 
A survey by the union claims that 20 
ports have no fire-fighting facilities, 
and nine no navigational lighting at 
all. At one port, Rumoi, six ships have 
recently run aground. 

EEC _ 

Coaxing the 
mandarins _ 

Brusseli 

Now that the EEC commission i 
b^inning to weed out 350 of it 
Bsmssels staff to imke way for eivi 
servants from Britain and the othe 
countries joining the community nex 
year, a political row is develop ^! 
about who should go. Under tb 
system of national quotas Britain 
France, Germany, Italy and the Ben« 
lux countries will each provide 18 
cent of the commission’s staff ; Irclanvi 
Continued <m page S 
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JL LYONS 

&COMIWIY UNITED 

Impraved earnings in the current year 
and in the years ahead” 

^ B. L. SALMON 


The following is the Statement by the Chairman of 
J. Lyons & Company Limited, Mr, B. L. SALMON, C.B.E., 
which has been circulated to stockholders with the 
Report and Accounts. 

The Year's Trading 

The results for the year show a further satisfactory increase over 
the previous year both in profit and in earnings per share 



1972 

1971 


C'OOO 

£'000 

Trading Profit 

11,233 

9,774 

Profit before Tax 

7,055 

6,127 

Profit for Equity 

4,635 

3,464 

Earnings per Share 

33-38P 

25 00p 


Group turnover is appreciably up on last year, despite the fact 
that none is included this year in respect of our bread and milling 
interests, which now form part of Spillers-French, as already 
announced This increase in turnover is general throughout our 
businesses 

’’’he results reflect improved performance across the Group In a 
year characterized by rapidly rising costs and a depressed 
economic environment, we have pursued the policy of expansion 
and modernization which we have been following for the past few 
vears At the same time we have given continuing and increased 
attention to efficiency and have initiated a searching examination 
of our operations The results of a profit improvement unit, which 
we have recently formed to help executive management in this 
work, have already made a significant contribution and wiil do sc 
increasingly in the future 

The Directors are recommending a final dividend of 11 p per £1 
unit of Ordinary and ‘ A' (non-voting) Ordinary stocks making a 
total for the year of 16p per unit, an increase of 2*42p over last year 

Food Products 

Lyons Bakery Limited has maintained its position as leader in 
the packaged cake market and is set on a course of steady and 
sound expansion This business will be given further impetus by 
our plan to build and equip a new factory in Yorkshire which, when 
open in 1975, will be the most up-to-date cake factory in the 
world 

The mam product of Lyons Groceries Limited is tea During 

1971 Its market share improved in packet tea and more than 
doubled in the fast growing tea bag market Its brand leadership 
in ground coffee, with nearly two-thirds of the market, was 
maintained The "Ready Brek" cereal achieved another year of 
dynamic growth while a new cereal product, "8 till 1*', was 
successfully test-marketed end will be expanded nationally during 

1972 

Lyons Maid Limited achieved reasonable results In spite of the 
weather being somewhat below average To strengthen its 
position in this highly competitive market the establishment of a 
new image for the product range was initiated emphasizing the 
appeal of ice cream as a **fun-fbod", and it is intended to develop 
the presentation on these lines. 

Henry Telfer Limited, manufactunng meat products, continues 
to grow in both turnover and profit. Work has commenced on the 
construction of a new factory in Northampton to which it will 


transfer its operations in 1974, thus providing a modern factory 
With facilities for the further developments which are planned in 
this growing market 

Despite severe competition in the coffee market, Sol Caf4 
Limited continues to grow and prosper m the instant coffee 
sector The substantial additional investment made m this 
business, which is based upon a high and advancing level of 
technology, expresses our confidence in its further growth 
prospects 

Lyons Catering Supplies Limited is now reaping the benefits of 
the Symingtons and Margem acquisitions The keystone of this 
activity is m offering a specialized service designed specifically to 
meet the needs of caterers, which represent a very substantial and 
developing market 

In soft drinks our London factory is one of the largest produc 
tion units in the country for concentrated citrus drinks, and 0 R 
Groves Limited continues to command the major share of the 
private label sector of this business 

After some hesitation last year, the frozen food market has 
resumed its upward trend and the improved results of Findus 
Limited, already evident in the second half of last year, account 
largely for the enhanced contribution from associated companies' 
profits 

The merger, which was described last year, of our bread and 
flour interests with those of the Co operative Wholesale Society 
Limited was aimed at improving our market share by participating 
in a larger grouping—J W French (Milling & Baking Holdings) 
Limited—and thus achieving a level of size and potential efficiency 
which was not attainable on our own A similar opportunity arose 
when discussions initiated by Spiilers Limited led to the possibility 
of merging the relevant interests of the three parties and ultimately 
enabled us to participate at a still higher level in the market, 
wherein Spiilers-French Holdings Limited is now of comparable 
size with the two market leaders The business is managed by 
Spiilers, our participation being nearly 10% of the equity, and we 
are gratified by our association in this way with two such 
distinguished partners 

Hotels and Catering 

The development of Strand Hotels Limited, our hotel operating 
subsidiary, has continued with the opening of the Rugby Albany 
Inn at Crick (Northamptonshire) and the Alpha Hotel in Amsterdam 
both of which have made losses in their first year but are now 
improving Since the year ended, the Wakefield Albany Inn at 
Ossett (Yorkshire) has opened 

During the next 12 months the new 250-room Albany Hotel at 
Glasgow and a further 100-room Albany Inn at Havant will come 
into operation, as will the modernized Park Court Hotel at 
Lancaster Gate where, rebuilding behind a historic fagade from a 
number of small hotels acquired on the site, we are developing a 
modern hotel of 450 bedrooms each with private bathroom In 
addition our now 830-room Tower Hotel at St Katharine's Dock 
adjacent to the Tower of London, will be open 

These developments are in some respects different one from 
another; they do, however, have one key characteristic in common 
—they have been specifically designed to meet the market for 
medium-priced as opposed to luxury-class accommodation 
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without losing those elements of service which customers require. 
There are many widely conflicting estimates of future demand for 
hotels in London and elsewhere and some suggestion that over¬ 
capacity will result. We recognize this possibility but believe that 
the value for money which we plan to continue to offer will 
attract the high levels of occupancy that have characterized our 
business. 

We also intend to establish hotels in major Western European 
cities to develop an internatipnai referral linkage for the growing 
business and tourist traffic. 

Perceiving, in the outer suburbs and in the provinces, a market 
for country inns with conference facilities, high-quality restaurants 
and particular emphasis on comfort and an intimate atmosphere, 
our new subsidiary. Falcon Inns Limited, has embarked on the 
establishment of a chain of country inns of which six are already 
operating successfully—at Frimley (Surrey), Brandon (near 
Coventry), Stratford-upon-Avon, Keswick and two at Bowness- 
on-Windermere. We are developing this business. 

There is an improved contribution from J. L. Catering Limited, 
which has largely completed the modernization of its many 
establishments and brought their ambience and menu structure 
into line with the public taste of the 1970s. Developments are 
concentrated on speciality restaurants and in particular the London 
Steak House chain, which is already thirty strong, and in leisure 
catering such as at safari parks. 

Wimpy International Limited, our catering franchise company, 
has had another good year and services 580 Wimpy outlets in the 
United Kingdom and a further 300 in 30 countries overseas. It is 
now developing the Golden Egg franchise, which is showing good 
performance at present and good promise for the future. The 
growth prospects for "fast-food" franchises look very promising, 
both in the U.K. and in overseas countries. 

Lyons Overseas 

Lyons Irish Holdings Limited maintains its dominant position 
in the tea market in the Republic of Ireland and is fast developing 
the cake business, Gdteaux Limited, which it acquired in 1970. 

In Africa, Lujeri Tea Estates Limited (Malawi) and Clarkham 
Produce Limited (Kenya) continue to prosper. 

We are acquiring an interest in DCA Food Industries Inc., an 
American company which markets cereal mixes including dough¬ 
nut mixes and other specialized products. Its main activities are in 
the United States of America, where it is one of the most prominent 
companies in this field; it also has interests in the United Kingdom. 
Spain, Japan, Australia and Canada. 

The Continent of Europe 

Although for a number of years the fortunes of the Group will be 
largely dominated by our pedormance in the domestic markets in 
which wp operate, we are impressed with the possibilities on the 
Continent of Europe, particularly with the accession of the United 
Kingdom to the European communities. We see both the need and 
the opportunity to establish ourselves as a trans-European 
business. 

Whilst we plan to develop our export business to the Continent 
it IS probable that our main involvement there will be to acquire or 
set up local operations. 

We have already announced the acquisition of Homburg N.V., 
one of the major meat processing businesses in Western Europe 
and one which has developed a high technology in this field and 
achieved a significant rate of growth. Negotiations are proceeding 
for the acquisition of other businesses; two of these are at an 
advanced stage and we hope to be making further acquisitions 
during the ye-'ir None of those is expected to make a significant 
contribution to profits this year. 

Non-Food Activities 

James Hayes & Sons Limited, our linen hire and contract 
laundry business, has consolidated its recent acquisitions and is 
now one of the leading companies in this field in the south of 
England. 

The performance of Normand Limited, our motor vehicle 
tMisiness, has continued to improve. 
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Cadby Hall 

I have already mentioned our plans to establish new factories 
outside London for Lyons Bakery Limited and Henry Telfer 
Limited. We have for some time perceived the need to provide 
more modern production resources for these businesses and more 
up-to-date working conditions for our staff. Extensive sludies 
convinced us that it was not possible to do this within the confines 
of Cadby Hall or even elsewhere in the metropolitan area, a 
pressing priority of food processing equipment nowadays being 
the establishment of flow lines in long sinple-storey buildings. 

As a result of these decisions the opportunity has arisen to 
develop the ten-acre Cadby Hall site and we have announced 
plans, and are awaiting planning permissions, for a major 
development scheme embodying a hotel, an apartment block and 
an office building. In drawing up these plans we have also been 
conscious of the need to make a positive contribution to the 
environmental development of the area with which we have been 
associated for so long, and the whole complex of new buildings 
is to be set back from Hammersmith Road behind a generously 
landscaped frontage. 

We cherish our links with Hammersmith and intend to maintain 
the corporate headquarters in one of our adjoining sites; to which 
end we have already embarked upon site clearance for the con¬ 
struction of a new office block which will perpetuate the name of 
Cadby Hall. 

The total operation, including the two new factories, is on a 
considerable scale. The programme will take some eight years to 
complete and require upwards of £30m of investment, without 
allowing for inflation. We are confident that our plans will be in 
every sense rewarding—to our staff, to the neighbourhood and to 
our shareholders. 


Property 

Our substantial property portfolio provides important under¬ 
pinning tor our financial plans and affords, when needed, a 
second-line source of liquidity. At the same time it is a continuing 
and improving source of profit. 

We have in recent years formed two subsidiary companies. The 
Aurioi Property Company Limited and Green Elms Limited, devoted 
to realizing the development potential of properties which we own 
and no longer need to use and also to carrying on the business of 
property dealing on their own account. They have already made a 
useful contribution to profit and we see property dealing as a 
continuing source of profit in the future. 


The Board 

Since the last Annual General Meeting a number of changes 
have taken place on the Board. 

In anticipation of his retirement from the Board Mr. G. I. H. 
Salmon relinquished the office of Chairman in January last and I 
was appointed to succeed him. His retirement from the Board in 
May came after many years of outstaruJing service to the business, 
culminatirtg in his Chairmanship during the last four years when 
he guided the Company through the important changes which 
have taken place in its affairs and its prosperity. My colleagues join 
with me in offering our warm wishes on retirement to him and to 
Mr. G. M. Gluckstein, who retired from the Board in December last 
after 38 years of service to the Company. 

As recently announced. Sir Samuel Salmon relinquished the 
office of President which he had occupied since 1968. Mr. 
G. I. H. Salmon acropted the Board's Invitation to assume this 
office and we shall therefore continue to have the benefit of his 
wide experience and counsel, we trust for some time to come. 

To take account of the developing needs of the business Mr. 
G. K. Lawrence and Mr. N, L. Salmon, who remains Group 
Managing Director, were appointed Deputy Chairmen. Mr. L. 
Badham was appointed Assistant Group Managing Director and, 
whilst retaining responsibility for finance and administration, 
assumed responsibility for our hotel and catering activities. 

Mr. J. M. H. Gluckstein, who was formerly Managing Director 
of Lyons Groceries Limited and since January has been concerned 
with the developments on the Continent, was appointed a 
Director on 20th April this year. My colleagues join me in 
welcoming him to the Board. 
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Managrnnentand Staff 

Central to the purpose of the Lyons Group of companies It the 
development and maintenance of our value systems—end 
especially those which relate the business to Its employees: its 
manaoement and staff. It must never be forgotten that, however 
perceptive the plans may be, in the ultimate it is on the co¬ 
operation, the energy and the responsibility of people that the 
business depends for the execution of those plans. 

We are particularly anxious to maintain the maximum of 
stability and contlnul^ in this relationship. Thus, when we 
announced the plans for the re-location of our Cadby Hall 
factories, a key feature of the arrangements was our undertaking 
to make possible continuity of employment to all those staff who 
at that time had two years' service in the Group, and to provide 
re-location and re-training where necessary. 

Again, during the fuel crisis last winter, we decided to do all in 
our power to avoid laying off any staff, even where there may not 
have been any work for them to do, and we told them so. Although 
there was some impairment to production, we were able to 
maintain this policy and were greatly heartened by the response 
of our staff in this difficult situation and were helped to keep the 
business going by their flexibility, ingenuity and co-operation. 


The Economic Environment 

We welcome the measures for reflation introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the course of the year. A deflated 
economy means more to us than the problem of operating a 
business in a difficult environment; as employers of over 30,000 
staff we must view with concern any phase of Industrial recession. 


We believe, however, that industrial activity is on the upturn and 
that this will be accelerated by the realhcation of wider oppor¬ 
tunities that will emerge through the Common Market. 

Before our next Annual General Meeting value added tax will 
have been introduced. Our plans for dealing with it are well 
advanced, and although it will represent an additional adminis¬ 
trative burden this will not be of considerable proportions. Whilst 
we applaud the proposed zero-rating of manufactured food in 
general we must deplore the continued discrimination against ice 
cream, soft drinks and confectionery, which perpetuates an 
anomaly of purchase tax. 

An even greater burden will fall on hotels and catering, where 
not only the service but the very food element itself is to be taxed. 
The additional burden of VAT in these sectors far outweighs the 
abolition of selective employment tax and purchase tax and is 
bound to lead to price increases. 

The Future 

An essential component of the drive for continued growth in 
size and in profitability to which we are committed lies in the 
improved prospects which will result from the broadening of the 
base of the Group's activities. Proposals for our corresponding 
capital requirements in this connection are set out in a separate 
letter which accompanies this report. 

In particular, in the current year and more so in the years to 
come the Group will be developing increasingly as a European 
business. It will be some time before the developments on the 
Continent make a significant impact on the growth in earnings for 
which we plan but we shall meanwhile continue to grow in the 
United Kingdom and are confident that this wilt be reflected in 
improved earnings in the current year and in the years ahead. 


Dividends and Earnings 


1 Dividends 

1 Earnings | 


Proposed 

final 

Interim 

December 

1971 

I'otal for 
year ended 
31st March 
1972 

Total for 
last year 

Year ended 
31 St March 
1972 

Last year 

On each £1 unit of the Ordinary and "A" 
(non-voting) Ordinary stocks 

11 Op 

50p 

160p 

13-58P 

33 ^Sp 

2500p 

On each £1 unit of the Proportional Profit stock 
and on each "B'' Proportional Profit share 

2-2p 

10p 

3-2p 

2-72p 

6-67p 

500p 


Group Turnover and Trading Profit 


Turnover 

Trading Profit 


1972 


1S71 


1972 


1971 



£m 

% 

£m 

% 

£000 

% 

£000 

% 

United Kingdom 









Food Products 

119 

63 

112 

66 

6,328 

56 

5,166 

53 

Hotels and Catering 

35 

18 

31 

19 

2.776 

25 

2,473 

25 

Property 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,176 

10 

1,037 

11 

Non-Food 

20 

11 

13 

8 

406 

4 

399 

4 

Oversees 









Food Products 

12 

6 

10 

6 

856 

8 

639 

6 

Hotels and Catering 

3 

2 

2 

1 

—308 

-3 

60 

1 


Tho Annuni Generaf Masting wifiba hald on Thursday, 27th Juiy, 7972 at tha Cumbarfand HotaL Marbia Arch, London, W1A 4ftF 

J. Lyons S Company Limited, Cadby Hall, London, W14 OPA 


CAKES • FLOUR & BREAD • COFFEE A TEA • ICE CREAM & FROZEN FOODS • MEAT PRODUCTS • SOFT DRINKS 
HOTELS • RESTAURANTS - STEAK HOUSES • WIMPY BARS PROPERTY • LAUNDRIES • MOTOR TRADE 
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THE ECOMOMIET JULY 8, 


NOW MIDLAND 
EXRANDS EVEN FURTHER 

INTO EUROPE. 


New Brussels Office opened to 
spearhead Midland Bank EEC operations. 


As a vital part of Midland Bank Group’s 
special interest in developing business 
between the EEC countries and the United 
Kingdom in the framework of the enlairged 
Community, the Bank announces the opening 
of an important Representative Office in 
Brussels, the heart of the Common Market. 

The purpose of the new Office, at Rue de la 
Loi 15,1040 Brussels is to aid and encourage trade 
and investment in both directions between 
continental Europe and the United Kingdom It 
will extend our involvement with Europe already 
evidenced by our close relationship with major 
European banks and our participation in European 
Banks International (EBIC) in Brussels. 

The Midland and its European banking 


partners have nearly 8,000 branches in Europe and 
combined assets totalling almost £16,000 million. 
This, together with Midland Group’s great 
strength in the financial markets of the Umted 
Kingdom, will enable the new Brussels Office to 
fulfil a major liaison function between businessmen 
in the Common Market and in Britain. 

If you’re thinking of setting up in Europe, or 
expanding existing trade and investments, get in 
touch with your local manager, or if you’re a 
European businessman who would like to gain a 
foothold in Britain, get in touch with one of the 
offices below 

In either case, this addition to the Midland’s 
services wi ll be of the greatest importance in 
expanding trade and investment activity. 



Mr Keith Cheshire, benior 
Midland Bank Group 
He pn St iitative Has until 
now lH.*en the Midland Rank 
Group Represent lit! VO in 
Zurich Wide experience in 
iiiUrnutional banking 
in 1 uropt and the United 
Kmffdom 



Mr GcK>ff^ev Mastera, 
Midland Bank Group 
Representative Has had 
managf rial responsibilities 
in the industrial Midlands 
ofLnf^land F xperienced in 
lending to industry and 
commerce 



Mr Norman Brade, 
Midland Bank Group 
Representative Has Rained 
wide experience in large 
London branches Recently 
(one erned with the control 
of lending in the Rank's 
Head Office 


Our three R( presentatives have the languages and the c ontacts to help you 



Midland Bank 

A GREAT BRITISH BANK 

Brussels Representative Office Ruedc la Loi 15 1040 Brussels 
Head Office Poultry lamdon, EC2P2BX 
ilverseab Branch 60 Gracechurch Street. London, ECSPdBN 
Zuric h lit pn sr ntati ve Office Bleieherweg 21,8002 Zuneb 
West h nd Overwas Brunch 216 Piccadilly, London WlV OQA 
I'rovmcial Overseas Branch Offices Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
C ardifl Hull l^er^ds lieicester laverpooi, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Sheffield Southampton 


meets any financial need...an)rwhere 






WHY 


is the University of 
Aston in Birmingham 
launching a new 
management 
centre? 


A new centre for 
management education at 
the University of Aston in 
Birmingham will be 
established in October. 

One of the industrialists 
intimately involved in its 
conception was Noel Bond- 
Williams, Director of Delta 
Metal Company Limited, 
and a past president of 
Birinlngham Chamber of 
Commerce. He has been 
involved with the University 
of Aston since its foundation 
in 1966, and is now its 
Pro-Chancellor. 

In this interview he talks 
about the management 
education needs of industry 
and the University of Aston 
Management Centre. 

As an industrialist, a 
customer of business 
schools, how do you make 
your own assessment of 
them ? 

One builds up an impression of 
each school based on their 
record of achicvcnnont. the 
companies they have servicetl, 
the qualities of their teaching 
staff, and the extent to which 
they use industry as a working 
lalKiratory. I try, as a manager, 
to understand what each 
business school is good at. 

How do you Judge 
particular teaching skills 
in business schools ? 

Well, if you l^elieve, as I do. 
that bom managers cun be 
made even better, then you are 
looking for two kinds of 
training. The first is for overall 
training in management 
techniques for young 
managers, the second is for 
specialised teaching of 
particular skills to supplement 
or strengthen those which a 


manager already has. Some 
schools are good at providing 
both kinds of training, others 
are spe<'ially strong in the 
teaching of particular skills 
Hut there may be dangers for a 
school that concentrates 
exclusively on one or the <»ther. 
In what way is 
specialisation a danger ? 

'Die needs of business and 
industry are constantly 
shifting \ specialist approai li 
can Ims'oiiu' irrelevant A 
business school could find itself 
strong in an expertise that 
no-one wants, anrl find it 
difficult to change tack, if it 
bases its wh«ilc outlook on a 
specialised held. 

The Owen Report 
advocated regional 
business schools was this 
the seed from which Aston 
University Management 
Centre grew ? 

It is never easy to lecollcct the 
exact beginning of an idea It 
seemcil to many of us that 
Aston's wide experience of 
management training couUl Vie 
a starting point, and the 
University Cirants (‘ommittce's 
suggestion that we look afresh 
at the joint interest in husiness 
studies at Aston and 
Birmingham Universities 
actually got us going. .\s a 
result, it was decided that the 
Graduate Centre for 
Management Studies should 
cease to operate as a joint 
venture of the two Universities, 
and the concept of a 
comprehensive Management 
C'entre at Aston naturally 
tleveloped from this decision. 

In whst way* are the needs 
of Industry going to be 
reflected In the charseter of 
the new Centre ? 


The \ston C'entre will have the 
experience over 2(1 years 
work in management 
education Tlie University has 
helped some of the biggest (tf 
Ihitain's ». onqiaiiies, and some 
of the sni.allest. 'I'he peojile in 
it have (‘inment qualifications, 
not onlv in an academic sense, 
but in then expcnein e ol 
industry and business As a 
tei'liiioiogical I nnersitv. 

Aston has been a leader rd 
those co-operating with .nnl 
working in industry, \stoii has 
treniendous experience* in 
c<lucating graduates iii 
managemeiil subjects. «if in- 
plant training .md .idvanced 
management courses and 
res<‘arch And all the lime, 
tlirough sainiwich courses, 
industrially based higher 
degree schemes and industrial 
eonsultancy. it has been and 
has betMi seen to be - 
intimately invclived in 
industry 

What do you sec as 
problems facing a new 
management centre in 
Birmingham ? 

Some would see Aston’s 
distance from the scmI of 
governineiit a ^lisa^lvantage, 
others that the Centre will be 
in a city, not in rural seclusion. 
Perhaps the most important 
handicap is that jVston might 
fin<l it difficult to service many 
of the needs of the maritime 
industries, which are such a 
signific'ant sector of British 
industry, 

The advantages, however, 
seem to me to be stronger. 
Geography and 
coinmunicatk)ris make the 
C'entre easy to get to, and from. 
.\nd being in the midst of 
Kurope's biggest industrial 


conurbation is an outstanding 
advantage the industiial 
laboratory V'ou need is all 
around, together w:th a tempo 
of work which is hanl tt) find 
anywlicTC else 'I'he \ ariety ol 
local industiy makes it 
iinjirohable that any 
managcmciic student should 
not tiTid .1 iield of study akm tri 
his own After all. tlie 
management of lecdiiiologv 
cannot take pl.vce in isolation 
from tei'hnology itself. 

Finally, what are your own 
predictions for the success 
or otherwise of the Aston 
Centre ? 

J'Ik; omens arc grxjd. 
Uoinpetitioii will force an 
increasing demnnd for good 
nianagemeiit education 
Nston's experience shows that 
it can deliver th(5 goods. It has 
j>roved its ability in the area of 
broad management education, 
particularly at undergraduate 
level. 'I’he matrix structure, in 
an academic institution, .should 
enable it to tievelop expertise 
to meet spot itic needs — but l>c 
flexible enough to change 
rapi<11y to meet new' ones. 

But ultimately its only chance 
of real success lies in its ability 
to continually meet the needs 
of the business and industrial 
communities. And I think it 
can do that 


t lHE UNIVERSfTY 
OF ASTON 
IN BIRMINGHAM 

Costs Grom, 
Blrmlogliom B4 7ET 
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YK 


K Production Now Formally 


Underway In England 



YKK Fasteners (U.K.) Ltd. have formally opened their new 33,000 sq. m. 
Runcorn Plant facilities for production. ** 

Following on the heels of YKK plants in New York, U.S.A., and Sneek, 
Netherlands, the Runcorn Plant completes another link in the world¬ 
wide network of YKK facilities. 

YKK assure prompt delivery and service for their widest variety of zippers. 

** Opening ceremonies were honoured by the attendance of approximately 400 dignitaries in¬ 
cluding Mr. & Mrs. M. Carlisle, Q.C., M.P. and Minister of State. Mr. & Mrs. H.J.S. Dewes, 
Governor of Chesire, Mr. Sc Mrs. V. Arnold, Chairman of Runcorn Development Carp., and 
Mr. & Mrs. S. Williams, Mayor of Runcorn. 



YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

fokyo* J«|Min 

Y.K.K. has affiliated companies in the following 21 countries 

ENGLAND:YKK Fastenttrs (U.K.) Ltd., London. Runcorn/THE NETHERLANDS: Yoshlda(N«d«rland)N.V.,Sne«k, Yoahida-Hava Varkoopkantoor, Rotterdam 
/ GERMANY; Yoshida (Deutschland) G.M.B.H.. Monchengladbach, Munchen, Stuttgart, Berlin. Offenbach / FRANCE: Yoehlda-Franca. Bondy / ITALY: 
Yoshida Fossariese S.P.A., Prarolo / BELGIUM: Yoshida-Balgiurn N.V.. Gent / SPAIN: Yoshida Espanola 8.A.. Barcelona / U.S.A.: Yoshida Intarnational 
lnc.,New fork. Dallas, Atlanta, Boston. YKK Zippar (California) Inc., Los Angeles, YKK Zipper (SEA) Inc., Seattle. YKK Zipper (lllinolsa) Inc.. Niles, YKK 
Zippar Co.. Inc., Mianr.i / CANADA: YKK Zippar Co., Canada Ltd., Montreal. Toronto / EL SALVADOR: Yoihida da al Salvador S.A., San Salvador / 
COSTA RICA: Yoshida da Costa Rica Ltda.. San Jose / TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO: YKK Zippar (W.l.) Ltd., Port of Spam /ECUADOR: Ecuadorian Agency 
for l^reign Firms, Guayaquil AUSTRALIA: YKK Australia Pty. Ud.. Sydney/NEW ZEALAND: Slldafast(N.Z.)Ltd., Auckland/HONG KONG: YKK ZIP 
par Co..(H.K.)Ltd., Kowloon THAILAND: Union Industries Corp., Ltd., Bangkok/MALAYSIA; Mslayon Zips Sdn., Bhd., Johore Bahru/SINGAPORE: YKK 
Zippar(S'Pore)Private Ltd., Jurong Town /KOREA: Korea Zippar Co.. Ltd., Seoul /TAIWAN: Taiwan Zippar Co.. Ltd., Chungsan N. Chung Li 

Apfllo/t ZIPPERS • ZIPPER OF ZIPPERS • ZIPPERS 

* Du Pont Trade Mark (Nylon) ^ (Polyester j 
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Continued from page 8o 

Denmark and Norway will together 
make up the remaining lo per cent. 

The official line is that there should 
be no net increase in the number of 
staff unless it is justified by new work 
in monetary or regional policy. The 
commission is hoping to avoid repeat¬ 
ing the 1967 debacle when the EEC, 
Euratom, and the Coal and Steel 
Community staffs merged. All the 
brightest men took the severance pay 
(equal to three years’ salary) and left. 
Most of the deadwood stayed. This 
time the commission wants to choose 
who goes, but this has generated some 
sharp in-fighting as each commissioner 
feels responsible for his compatriots. 
The commission has, however, pro¬ 
posed to end the statutory guarantees 
on staff appointments, despite much 
union opposition. 

Britain is having an equally hard 
time coaxing Whitehall men to go to 
Brussels, although there have been 500 
applicants from outside the civil 
service. The conditions of pay and 
service have only recently been circu¬ 
lated but the lack of response is so 
startling that the British have asked 
the commission to introduce certain 
improvements. One suggestion is an 
educational allowance for British staff 
for so long as the European school in 
Firussels fails to provide facilities for 
all ages. The British Government is 
also pushing for an additional allowance 
for all nationalities working in the top 
two grades: director-general and 
director. At present the pay for these 
ranks, though tax-free, falls appreci¬ 
ably below the going rate in Whitehall, 
’n private industry or in the British 
mission in Brussels itself. 


Iran _ 

The next Japan ? 

After a spectacular jump of $i55m in 
sales last year to $50om, the United 
States has for the first time in a decade 
ousted west Germany as Iran’s largest 
supplier, providing over one-fifth of its 
total imports. Ambitious Americans in 
Teheran are convinced that Iran is 
emerging as the Japan of the Middle 
East. In the Iranian year ended March 
!2oth, gross natLonal product increased 
13 per cent in real terms, far outstrip¬ 
ping the 3.9 per cent increase in popu¬ 
lation. The same sort of remarkable 
growth is expected in 1972-73. Oil 
income was over $s.i billion last year, 
^nd promises to ht about ^2.7 billion 
this year. 


There arc worries about the 7 or 
8 per cent annual rise in prices and the 
25 per cent jump in the money supply, 
j^cause oil revenues do not pay for all 
the ambitious development spending, 
Iran still depends on external credits ; 
its annual debt payments take up 
about 17 per cent of its exports. But the 
development projects under way look 
well-chosen and even workable—in¬ 
cluding those for petrochemicals, 
nieftals, electronics, pipelines, power 
stations, and the extensive copper 
mining project at Sar-Cheshmeh. 

The big problem is the usual one 
for fast-developing countries. Rural 
destitution is being exported into uxban 
poverty, which can be politically much 
more dangerous. Although the outlook 
for crops appears more promising, 
following two years of disastrous 
drought, the drift of small farmers to 
the urban areas has created an unfilled 
demand for social services. The 
quickening of the agricultural revolu¬ 
tion and the avoidance of uxban revo¬ 
lution are tasks to test <the Shah’s 
remarkable political skilLs. 

Shipbuilding _ 

For the rapids 

By 1975, the world’s shipyaxds will be 
geared up to build 50 more super¬ 
tankers a year than there are likely to 
be orders for ; an excess capacity of 
well over half the current output of 
tankers in the free world. It is this near 
certainty of chaos which this week 
brought the Eumpean and Japanese 
shipbuilders into sharp conflict at a 
meeting of 18 shipbuilders from nine 
countries in tlie Hague. 

Japan’s present plans, which aim at 
doubling the nations shipbuilding 
capacity within the next few years, 
clearly threaten the icst of the world. 
But with increasing pressure on the 
yen to upvalue, with cutbacks in the 
growdi of Japan’s steel production, 
and a recent round of inflationary 
wage settlements, the plans also look 
increasingly unreali^ic in Japan. But 
many of them have reached the point 
where they cannot easily (be stopped, 
and few Japanese shipbuilders would 
want to cut back even if they could. 

At the same time, Europe is littered 
with shipyards rescued from bank¬ 
ruptcy by rationalisation programmes 
that will only further increase their 
capacity. To prevent the yards lying 
idle European governments may require 
shipowners to buy from home yards, as 
the Japaitese now insist, European 
shipowners would protest most 



IVeVe room to build plenty more in Japan 


strongly. The fact is that even a cut in 
Japanese capacity would still leave . 
leave Europe with too many yards. 

It is almost inevitable that most ship¬ 
yards will have to cut their labour 
forces if they are to stay in business 
through the 1970s. They will also have 
to stop accepting orders at a loss just 
to keep work flowing. This is hardly . 
an attractive option for the capital- 
intensive supertanker industry, and as 
an alterriative some Japanese ship¬ 
builders have supported an agreement 
on minimum prices. 

The more likely solution is further. ■ 
government intervention. I'his in turn 
will merely add to excess capacity. 
President Nixon has just announced an 
extra $3oom of subsidies for American 
shipyards, on contracts worth only 
$66om. American protectionism on 
this scale will soon make the present 
estimate of a surplus of 50 super¬ 
tankers look conservative. The only 
area where there could be a shortage 
of shipbuilding capacity for the rest 
of the decade, in liquid natural gas 
carriers and oil rigs, is one to which 
few yards have the skill to switch. 


The Smithsonian pound 


Sterling recovered 
to $2.4460 on 
Wednesday ao 
that the doltaf 
has been 
upvalued against 
sterling by 6i%. 
and other curren¬ 
cies upvalued 
by roughly 9%. 


USA 

July 5 
106i 

Germany 

109 

France 

109 

Italy 

107 

Belgium 

109 

Holland 

109 

Denmark 

107 

Switzerland 

109 

Sweden 

1081 

Japan 

109 


showM rh 0 cost, in Brits/n, of gootfs 
wMeh could have boon bought from othor 
eountrios for £100 ot Smithsonian eontrol 
rates. The method was axpfainad on paga 90 
Ot Ths EoonofWitt for duty 1st. 




Wi^n I omkHMimux, Tciit ■aemoMbri^ 


Index-linking: it's 

Experience with index-linked wages 
abroad has not been such as to 
encourage Mr Heath or anyone • else 
casting around for an anti-inflationary 
nostrum. Even the system’s defenders 
would not seriously claim that it stops 
or slows down inflation, but merely that 
it regularises the process of adjusting 
pay to higher living costs which, with¬ 
out index-linking, is inclined to proceed 
in fits and starts and be accompanied 
by strikes. 

How well the system works depends 
partly on how fast inflation is already 
progressing. The Finns were for many 
years quite happy with their very exten- 
.sively index-linked wages, but found 
the system increasingly self-defeating as 
inflation gathered speed. They aban¬ 
doned it altogether after their 1967 
devaluation. But Belgium, where index¬ 
linking has been in general use since 
the war, is still not showing any signs 
of disenchantment and it is one country 
in which it could be claimed to have 
worked. Over 90 per cent of Belgian 
wages, as well as pensions, social 
security benefits and professional fees, 
are covered by the net, and Belgium 
has one of the best price stability 
records in western Europe, averaging 


a risk 

only 3 per cent a year in the past 
decade. Apart from Luxemburg, 
which has very similar index-linking 
arrangements, the only west European 
country to have done better on the 
prices front is Germany—^where index¬ 
linking is hardly used and needs special 
approval from the Bundesbank. 

Sweden and Denmark have both been 
inflating heavily in recent years, yet in 
Sweden index-linking is unknown and 
in Denmark wages and pensions are 
adjusted to the cost-of-living index 
every six months. France, Italy and 
Holland all have index-linking schemes 
of one kind or another but it is impos¬ 
sible to single out what effect this has 
had on the general level of inffation 
in any of them. 

The basic flaw in the system, in what¬ 
ever form, is that it can push the spiral 
up ; employers, faced with higher wages 
caused by the rise in the cost of living 
yet not underpinned by fxtra produc¬ 
tivity, will try to recoup their extra 
costs by higher prices, causing a rise in 
the cost of living which will lead to 
higher wages and so on. In the end, it 
all comes down to the simple fact that 
wages rises must be matched by pro¬ 
ductivity rises. 


JSongkong _ " 

A coup for Britain 

'A key contract has just been won by 
the British railway industry, breaking 
the French export monopoly in under¬ 
ground systems. It is to design the first 
two suges of a £i3im underground 
for Hongkong. The firms involved 
include Freeman Fox, Scott Wilson 
Kirkpatrick, GEC and London Trans¬ 
port. 

Over 70 undergrounds are being 
planned by different cities round the 
world. In Calcutta and Bombay, they 
face difficulties of finance. Others, such 
as the one burrowing beneath suburban 
Washington, DC, have little justifica¬ 
tion other than the political urge to 
show that something is being done 
about public transport. But many 
crowded cities like Hongkong, in 
developing parts of the world, may be 
better suited to some kind of fixed- 
track public transport than to buses. It 
would be a pity if Britain, the inventor 
of undergrounds, did not get some of 
the business. 

Three foreign contracts, in Mexico 
City, Santiago, and Montreal, all went 
to the French, whose rubber-tyre system 
is now being discredited. 

So far Britain lias not been good at 
selling its railway technology. Over¬ 
seas visitors are constantly being enter¬ 
tained at British Rail's research centre 
in Derby, to see what is allegedly going 
to be the world’s newest train. British 
Rail and London Transport are con¬ 
tinually being brought in as consult¬ 
ants to foreign railways. This earns a 
lot of thanks but usually not much 
business. The Hongkong contracts 
could be the start of a change. 

Italian industry _ 

Decimated _ 

Rome 

Italian private industry i.s slowly 
recovering from the rece.ssion of the 


past, two years, only to find its ranks 
thinned by a spa»te of foreign take¬ 
overs and a mushrooming of state 
ownership. Although the government 
has tried to stem some of the invasion 
of foreign capital, checking Westing- 
house’s expansion and preventing 
American domination of the food 
industry, it has been official policy to 
lift Italy out of its recession by 
expanding public and foreign owner- 
‘hip. Many Italians are now rethink¬ 
ing the wisdom of this. 

The last of the Italian private 
giants is Fiat, followed at a distance by 
companies such as Sir, a petrochemicals 
group ; Faick, a steel company ; the 
Pesenti empire and a number of pro¬ 
tected food compwinies. Three years 
ago the list would have been much 


longer. Montedison was then still a 
bastion of private enterprise ; now it 
controlled largely by the state com¬ 
panies Eni and Iri. Pirelli had noi 
joined up with Dunlop, and electrical 
companies like Ignis, Zanussi and 
Zoppas were still the independent 
showpieces of the Italian economic 
miracle. Now Ignis has become a sub¬ 
sidiary of the Dutch Philips empire 
and Zanussi has taken over Zoppas at 
the price of big loans from the state 
and a close link with the German Acg 
group. Nor has public money l)een 
exclusive to Italy’s big conipanicj'. 
Since Gepi, the state-financed rescue 
organisation, was set up a year ago, 
230 small and medium-sized companies 
have asked for help. 

Many of the recent foreigr 
acquisitions have been made by Britidi 
capital. Briii.sh Leyland has taken tnc 
heavy machinery side of the Innocenti 
group ; Pilkinj^on has gone intt> 
partnership with a leading glass nianu* 
facturer, Siv, and Lucas has taken a j 
stake in the motor accessory makers, | 
Fausto Carrello. The continuing 
level of stock prices on the Italian 
bourse and the increasing willingness 
of private entrepreneurs to sell out at 
what seem attractive prices after ycaj.*) 
of disappointing profits.snake it likely 
that the foreign stake in 
industry still has a long way to go. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Up they go 

The world's leading zinc producers 
have pushed up their sterling price 
'by £10 to £160 a ton. blaming it on 
floating sterling. It is the first of an 
expected run of increases wherever 
producers have e say in price fixing. 
Tin has also risen sharply to £1.515 
a ton as new sterling intervention 
prices were fixed for the tin 
agreement's buffer stock. 


Index 
1963«100 
June July 
28 5 


Percentage 
change on 
one one 
month year 


All Items 129.6 130.9* 


Food 

Fibres 

Metals 

Misc 


141.8 144.6* 
103.1 102.5* 

178.9 180.2 
116.7 117.7* 


+ 1.0 4 7.7 

+ 0.1 + 8.9 

- 0.9 +12.2 

+ 0.7 - 9.2 

- 1.0 + 12.6 


^provisional 
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REDIFFUSION 

"ENCOUMGING UPTURN IN COMPANY'S FORTUNES" 

Group wen phced to benefit from 
new developments end greater freedom 

Sir John Spencer Wills (Chairman) 


TIm fw»-fiMvth Auoel Oanfl Meeiiag 
er MliUeA liniMd wm be iMia eo J«ly 
ethtthe rwiHimitt Eeomi, I.eii4—. 

Tlw following are extracti from the Review of 
the Ghaiiman, Sir John Spencer Wills, which 
has been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the\ear ended ^ist March 1972 — 

Tha YMT'a Raaults 

rhe year has seen an enoouraguif upturn In the 
Coin[iany*s fortunes Tlie improvement in the 
Group ^nAt efter bH diarges was well m excess 
of 40^,, even before taks^ aooount of extra 
ordinary ituns or of the benefit which the 
oompsnson with lest year obtains from the oew 
pracooe of tnchidinK our proportion of the 
profits of ss s oci a t c d companies This Is a 
heartening improvcmem aft^ die ddficulty we 
had had m the pest few years in keeping up with 
the ravages of inflation 

Talaviaioii and 
Ba lat a d n ua inaa a —U.K. 

7 he outatandliig feature of the financial yav it 
the substantial mcreaae from jC3 3 mimon to 
nearly £55 million, m the ptmlt from our 
talevitiQn act butmeis and ita as s ea a wd cable 
neroatka in the United Kingdom Moat of the 
increase came from new colour televnion aei 
rental comrans 

We have increased ow share of the national 
market and our expensive cohmr'televnion 
assets have bbioe been lull) employed In towns 
where RadUluelon hat cable networks then* 
adviniagn for ooiour iclevisioo reception con 
tmue to be attmeuve to vtewen The spread of 
cidoiir viewing mm all inoome groupe has 
heoone mevfcad, and busmess hesremelned 
unusually buoyant 

I am capeeially id ea t ed to say that no televiaiMi 
aett have gream cuammer appeal than the suporb 
ooiour noeiven designed our own eiafr end 
produesd, cflieienily and economicaU}, m our 
ownfactories To meet a demand for theee which 
IS far greater than we am yet santfv, we have 
been *** H a H !g in p» servIdB successHie expanshms 
of our promictive capacity hucther flMfeory 


RediflTusion Hb cable lelevition system h par 
uculailv wdl suited to hotel inatellaiioiis 

Rodifoii and SubaUHarias 

nw operadnf structure of the Redifbn oorapenies 
has been reotganised All activities ex c ept flight 
simulaiuMi put up better performances dim m the 
previout yw During die year the ^Redifim 
NevigMor'^win introdu^ using the world wide 
Omega network of manne navipnonel radio 
transmisaions Imtml orders for dile equipment 
dve cBuae for optmusm about na pioapects 
Redifon aleo succeeded m making a maior 
break-through mm die American mih^ nmrkec 
by lecurmg an order for the supply of s Rcddbn 
vtiuei ihnulator m the Umied Stm Air Force, 
in oolleboratien with Amencen Aithncs with 
whom die oompanv has concluded a sales agenc) 
agrecmeni 

Muaie Sawieaa 

Our tnomc aervicce have uain shown a satis 
factory increase m profit end an exoellcnc return 
Redii^, sdiidi has many more cucmmcis m 
this country, and operatee in more oountnes 
abroad, than any other beckground music 
service, achieved en ovenlt subaenber growth of 
10* •, moedy m overseos oeumrles Carlton 
Phonograph Services, the new lokcbn* budness 
expects to become profitable in the current year 
ReddAwon Imcmatioiial Music hae incre as ed 
the production nf tie gr e monhene records end 
Its export end licensing operetfona 

AsMctatad Companiw 

Our slueo of dm Bcnfim efamodMBd cempenws, 
included m the Group toial for the first time, 
was double the cempanible figure for the 
previous year T^^rni p ro ve mgy w as mafady 
atiribinsMc to RndUTuiion Tclevhien, refimxHig 
incrtaied prefils from its helduig m 
Themes 1 oevHion, from wbkh source there has 
Buice been a frothcr unprovement 


the faMaUniBn of eU kinds df oommunioation 
aymrsns aiMl eudb imd lefoviHon distri b tnton, 
had another reoard year m valitpne of new 
burinem, but la not fiidmfi it easy m khep 
tttmarawi ahead of mfiMiNi The devdqfiMint 
<if the hkltiatnr is nravidiiui oewoitunhhi 
fin caiH|paNy» wwo iMat no# hcaMi want lo 

iimirlrtrt iMiiwiroMirMrfa Mhrl iBBMMliaMlv.adDHr 

mieviikm-tati'>ln their gUbM^rowm The 


cost US monev but it should provide much 
uueretting and useful inf otmacion and expcnence 
It 18 our toiencton that local people and especially 
the otg sm iet i of local communit) activities 
should be involved in the expenmcni to the 
greatest possible extent—from behmd the 
cainem ON wen as in front of It 


^u^pUiti#SS«inmlMoimofti^ We 
art credit tint nur experience add enebfo us 
m telm a sifRiUhnm pelt fo thrt 




In the United States cable upeniton serving the 
large cities are to be obliged 10 erect network of 
vary large channel cepean to proxide extensive 
facUiiiei for aenuig local community tdevinon 
need s Byoontrait m the United Kingdom, which 
wee the flm cmuitry in the world 10 develop 
cable tekvisKm systems on a large scale, the 
official atttiude towards enablmg these systems 
to enleife the freedom of choice of die television 
viewer IS atin one of extreme caution 

Plnt«n-|p r o ym * 

Convouionei cable>rv equipment alread> in 
production m America can cater for the high, but 
still limiied, channel capaaty now snpulated for 
the mafor Amencen anes, and oompames like our 
Deha-Benco company wbkh make such equip 
meat are hoping thtt the opening up of this 
merket wdl nnprove their selee However, n is our 
hope that aome for seemgopcntois wdl cmiaider 
innaHIng Reddfinion’e *I)ial-a progmm’ system 
The system ia already showing in uecfblnese for 
mstitutiottsl' amoraers Dials program* hae 
now been inenlled at Case Western Rceerve 
Univeisity at Oevetand, Ohm, end has been 
ordenfifbrtiie Iwge new Nova Park Hotel to be 
erected at Zurich 


m thedmiHteutieft Te M nfin end ndfo* was 
io*{, betim ttisn IXM yeer*s quitt geod mi4 

Now tNwakpmania 

t wO nSr WW w lOMitiliBm fi*a 
we msy in tin. omme of tune neeive some 
bensfit 

MmaI Cwiiiiwraltl V-IC 

w «hHM hwrt owmW win 


A substantial domestic market for video cssicwrt 
may still be some yeerc off but we oontmue 10 
stud) the devdopment closely 

1 have menuoned three faao r s ' i o ce l cable 
tefcviekm, the obfagstien on cable ideviiion 
o pemtoifr in Amenca to provide viewers with a 
very wide choice, and the devckqmienc of video 
caBSeties—which are symptoms of the firewfog 
rmbseikm of a vety ototioiis and fbet 

that the choice of Whet may be ahnam e n gnr 
tefevMon screens need tXH he Uimied 10 what 
can be fittrd into the available wavetNMds for 
transnuMion end i Q c ymn oww tiia air 
RedffhtMon wjBl be ready 10 benefit firam the 
greaier freedoms which, sooner or Mnr, are 
boimd to open up in this country as wdl as 


hasnowbesttfagMI RodMfommRadioHoMliiw* 
the eosmiy tifoi wu kitmitA m ym s«uda 
readyfoptwi ti cssn a MSWope^^ Ithasbm 
in Miive dhMfons wMi same iwendlng 
appheam c aihiiams s , and wfo h/m a limited 


Tha Putuia 

Many ^ ^ wv a mees companies ere wuckiog 
untitr difoonh aondhiew tnd we niw wdl SniRw 
quite an appmfoMs diniinution of mtf pim 
fiofo them Rer due Mn» and bsca n i e foe 


TdlpiMfoil foitlit UaK. 

KediffiMian IMS appM for piirm lsiiii iii to 

ars.'SR-rAsS'- 

appttamiM the fopedmenr «ni be enp^ 


ontent |tar*s loulii will he mamnfod aaunst 
the hkcreasad prafite fifirrit * hnt 

ymr, a ime of improvement in profisi nf tim 
onfor of that aeen Ibr tile year under tesiew w 
foti fody Hwflgyw i 1 am iden wJ ufoh dm 
It of daS e r mfoatiaB venr avuieiit thiniJifoouc 
Otm and my cmiftdent hope is font the 
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Allof these Debsntm cs have been sold Tkts annouiteetHeni appears as a nuUter of record only, 

$50,000,000 

General Electric Oversms Capital 

Corporation 

4V4% Convertible Guaranteed Debentures Due 1987 

(Convertible from June IS, W8 Into 
General Eteetne Company Common Stock at $89*/4 a SkmJ 

Interest payable annually on June t ? commencing in 1973 
Paywtnf of pnneijMil, premium, tf any, and interest unconditionally guaranteed by 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MORGAN A CIBINTSKNATIONAL SA. 


eOUHSAN. SACHS A CO. 


Al,GBMBNB BANK \BnBRLANDNV AMBR/CAN BXPRBSS SBCVRmBSSA. AMSTRRDAH-ROTTHRDAM BANK N.V. 

A^lmESE^S RiNK AI.S ARNHOU) AND S.RLBICHROBDBR.INC. ASTAIRBACO. BACBBACO. BABB SKaBBTiBS CORPORATION 
BANC A VOMMBRCtALB ITAUANA BANC A NAZIONAtB DRWAGRICOLTVRA S BANC A NAXtONALB DBL LAVOBO 

BANCA PROYINCIAGE LOMRARDA S.pA BANCO Ol ROMAICOMMBRXBANK AGICRBDIT LYONNAIS BANCODl SANTOSPIRITO 
BANK OP AMERICA BANK MESS A HOPE NV BANKBAVS SEEM ANN LAMPS KjG. BANKHAVS PBIEDIUCB SIMON KjGmA. 
BANQI/B BLYTH BANQVB BE RBVXBLLBS SA. BANQVB BVBBPBENNE BE TOKYO BANOVB FRANCAISE BE DEPOTS BT BE TITRES 
RANOVE GBNEB ALE BV LVXBMBOVBG SA. BANQVB BE L’lNDOCEINE BANQVB INTERNATIONALE A LVXEMBOUBG SA. 

RANQVE LAMBERT SjCJS. BANQVB LOVIS-BBEYFVS BANQVB NATION ALE BE PARIS BANQVB BE NBVFLIZS.SCBLVMBSBGEB.MALLET 
BANQVB BE PARIS BY BBS PAYS-BAS BANQVB POPVLAIBE SVI8SB (UNDERWRITERS) SA. BANQVB ROTHSCHILD 

BANQVB BE SUEZ ET BE L'VNION DBS MINES BANQUE BE L'VNION EVBOPBENNB BANQVB BE L'VNION PABISISNNE 

BANQVB WORMS BARING BROTHERS A CO, H. ALBERT DB BABY A CO. N.K BAYEBISCHB HYPOTBBKBN-VND WSCHSEL-BANK 

ttmtM 

HA YERISCHK I EREINSRANK JOB, BERENBERG, GOSSLER & CO, BBHUNER BANK BERLINER HANDELS’GESBLLSCHAFT 

AkURmpRAAttMt -FRANKFURTER BANK- 

GV\N\HB0HN EtCO AIS RREISACH FINSCHOF SCHOELLER BROWN HARR!MAN INTERNATIONAL LTD. BURNHAM 4k COMMNT INC 


C iPITALFIN INTERNAZtONALE S.pA. 
CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KREDlTkASSE 




CAZENOVE 4k CO. ^LA CENTRALFT FINANZIARIA GBNERALE 8,pA 
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COSMOS RANK (OVERSEAS) ( 

CREDIT INdTiSTRIEL ET COMMERCIAL 


CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 


CREDIT INDUSTRiEL IT ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE 


CREDIT INDUSTRIEL ET COMMERCIAL CREDIT SUISSE (RAHA MAS) CRSDITANSTALT-BANKVEREIN 
THE DAIWA SECURITIES CO,. LTD DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK RICHARD DAUS 4k CO, THE DELTBC 


CREDITO ITALIANO 


DEUTSCHE BANK DEUTSCHE GIROZBNTRALE 

AmzBSYssihrMi -DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK- 

DEWAA Y. CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL S.A. DILLON, READ OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


y, THE DELTBC BANKING CORPORATION 
THE DEVELOPMENT BANK OF SINGAPORE 


DRSSDNRR BANK SDILCSNTRO SdfA 
THE FiBSr BOSTON COBPOBATIOS 


BFFKVTBNBANK-WABBVBG EVBAMBBICA FINANZIABIA INTKBNAXIONALB S.fA. the FIBST boston COBPOBATlOh 

AhUsBErttUArHolt 
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AkUPBEszsIhtkmn LtmUsA f iniffrf 
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wmnitM VmHFrmrttFr LtmUse MmIM 
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BUSINESS Britain 


It's Ted they're chiefly 
afraid of now 


The new president of the Confedera- 
lion of British Industry, Mr Michael 
Glapham, went to Downing Street on 
Wednesday evening to be privately 
briefed by the Prime Minister on the 
general drift of his talks with the 
Trades Union Congress, but abo to be 
warned at the same time that unless 
the CBI could table detaib of a further 
[jrice freeze when its team goes form¬ 
ally to Downing Street next Monday, 
the meeting may as well be called off. 
Mr Heath intimated that he had heard 
enough platitudes from the TUC to 
last him for a considerable time. 

This was awkward for Mr Clapham. 
rhe CBI is certainly ready to renew 
the freeze for a limited period, but the 
200 biggest companies whose views 
were canvassed in the early part of the 
week are growing increasingly fearful 
that at the end of tliat period, when 
liiey want to take the freeze off, the 
vrovernment will clamp it on again, 
statutorily, as part of a policy of trying 
to keep wages down by threshold 
agreements linked to the cost of living, 
which would then be kept down by a 
compulsory prices freeze. 

These fears have grown as the 
rumours from Whitehall spread, even 
before Mr Heath asked the TUC, at 
the end of Tuesday’s meeting, to join 
a small working party that would con¬ 
sider, among odier things, index-linked 
wages. Many companies have come 
through the past 12 months of price 
freeze with buoyant profits because 
thev had already raised their prices 
sharply in the first half of last year, 
before the freeze was introduced. All 
them are insisting that when they 
formally agree to extend the freeze for 
; ? further Arec months, increases made 
the previous la months will be dis* 
[esarded, A company^ therefore, that 
had raised prices by 5 per cent or more 
the early part of last year, and by a 


further 3 per cent during the 12 
months of the freeze, should be free to 
raise them again by another 5 per cent 
in the coming three months, making a 
total of over 13 per cent in under two 
years. Some companies do not like the 
new arrangements and would have 
preferred to sign on for a longer freeze 
at some slightly higher figure, like 7J 
per cent, but it seems politically impos¬ 
sible for either the Government or the 
CBI to budge beyond 5 per cent now. 

So if industry generally does expect 
a Government price freeze in the 
autumn, some companies may think it 
sensible to take what opportunities are 
offered now to raise their prices. But 
if they do raise prices in the next three 
months that could push the (govern¬ 
ment into imposing a freeze that it 
might not otherwise have had to intro¬ 
duce. Whatever it says in public, indus¬ 
try is much more concerned about this 



possibility than it is about the general 
drift of wages. Settlements are running 
at an appreciably lower rate—^so far— 
in private industry than in the mines 
and railways. 'Fhe apparently vulner¬ 
able engineering and motor industries 
are coming out of the present round 
of wage negotiations with fewer scars 
than they expected. 

Engineering wages _ 

Near the end 

Mr Hugh Scanlon has almost 
admitted that he has lost the plant-by¬ 
plant battle for the engineering indus¬ 
try’s wage claim. In Sheffield recenftly 
he said that he had more or less given 
up hope on most of the 13 points in 
the claim. The fight was taken to the 
plant level after he had lieen turned 
down by the national employers’ 
federation. Mr Scanlon is now concen¬ 
trating on wage.s, hours and holidays. 

There is precious little left for him 
to achieve : over 60 per cent of the 
2in workers covered by the national 
Engineering Employers’ Federation 
have agreed to wage increases for their 
own factories, most of which fall within 
a 7-8 per cent band, with no shorter 
working hours, (^f the remainder, a 
third work for those 2,500 small com¬ 
panies in the federation that employ 
around 100 men each, very few (w 
whom have put in for higher wages 
at alb 

Mr Scanlon is under considerable 
pressure to return to national bargain¬ 
ing. 1'he union is getting too little 
support at the grass roots, where this 
battle is suppos^ to be being conduc¬ 
ted, as the low attendances at Mr 
Scanlon’s public meetings have shown. 
His union also ha.s dwindling funds 
available for strike pay. Already there 
are informal contacts between the 
union and the employers’ federation. 

Even in normally militant areas^ 
like the Midlands, there has been litde 
success for the militants. At Jaguar, the 
men accepted £3 a week, or well 
under to per cent. At British Leyland^s 
Longbridge works the militants have 
done better; the men were show- 
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ing a much greater interest than 
the shop stewards this week in 
accepting the 15 per cent plus deal 
the management had oBered them to 
buy off piece rates. There have been 
some hiccups in getting this deal 
through, largely b^use the Long- 
bridge men are hoping for the lump 
payments that have been handed out 
to some at BLMC’s Cowley works: 
400 lucky paintshop men there got a 
£250 handout this week. 

British Leyland feels it can justify 
^ this level of payout in order to get 
consistent output, especially at a time 
when it is trying to beat Ford in the 
market. But settlements of this order 
pose a problem for managements in 
other motor industry plants. A secret 
ballot at Ghrysler’s engine plant at 
Stoke, Coventry, gave the moderates a 
chance to reject the shop stewards’ 
advice on Wednesday and accept £3.60, 
an 8.8 per cent increase. Last year 
Chrysler was paying roughly double 
this. But Lucas recently gave the 

national employeis a heart attack by 
offering up to £4.25 a week. So far, 
however, there have been few deals 
above 10 per cent. 

There appear to be two main 

reasons for the lack of militancy in the 
ordinary engineering worker. In the 
past two years he has learned painfully 
that managements have worked out 
how to control unit costs: each wage 
increase means fewer jobs. In 

engineering last year, unit wage 

costs were kept stable, and 106,600 
jobs went. He has also had an increase 
in real wages. Up to the budget, the 
average increase in earnings over a two- 
year period had been over 20 per cent. 

Dockers _ 

So hard to make 
the summer hot 

The militants in the docks are trying 
to make the atmosphere beat up again, 
to avoid the risk of holiday apathy 
setting in at the dock delegates* con¬ 
ference of the 'Fransport and General 
Workers’ Union when it meets at the 
end of the month to review its strike 
threat. The militants are planning a 
one-day strike on July 26th to coincide 
with the publication dL the joint union- 
management report on the fall in jobs 
at the docks. But the TGWU leader¬ 
ship is cleverly not giving away the 
date of the conference it is calling to 
discuss the report. 

If the National Industrial Relations 
Court again came to the brink of 
making martyrs of some of the mili- 



Bernie's and Vic*s tads were out on picket 


tants, as it did three weeks ago at 
Ghobham Farm, this might raise the 
temperature. Some of the old faithfuls, 
like Mr Bernie Steer and Mr Vic 
Turner, were again summoned to the 
NIRC this week, and again failed to 
appear. But so far there has been no 
mention of prison, and everyone is 
doings their best to keep things cool. 

The company asking for an injunc¬ 
tion against blacking this time is 
another east London firm, Midland 
Cold Storage, and it proceeded with its 
case, de^ite the absence of those 
allegedly responsible, citing the non¬ 
arrival of a consignment of Chinese 
rabbits, of some boilersuits from British 
Road Services, of some prawns for 
Young*s Seafoods and so on. The 
Official Solicitor graciously represented 
Mr Steer and his friends, who refuse 
to recognise the court, and Sir John 
Donaldson, the court’s president, was 
also very solicitous of tlieir interests, 
asking many questions on their behalf. 
One surprising aspect of the case was 
that Midland asked for much of the 
evidence to be given in camera, because 
it said some witnesses from other firms 
were unwilling to give it in public. 

Every attempt to keep things cool 
is being made by the employers too. 
They could be accused, and are 
accused privately by many exporters, 
of breaking contracts themselves by 
not making more vigorous attempts to 
stop the blacking, ^ich is becoming 
increasingly effective. Dagenham Cold 
Storage where the militants concentia- 
ted their energies after their success at 
Chobham Farm, has also been 
negotiating to take on dockers, having 
been frightened financially by Ford 
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Motor’s withdrawal of its contract 

Apparently, the success of the black¬ 
ing was a major reason why the milit¬ 
ants rather unexpectedly did not vote 
for an unofficial strike after the last 
dock delegates’ conference. The Lon¬ 
don militants fek the blacking was 
achieving their ends more successfully 
than a strike would have at that stage. 
Liverpool and Hull voted against them 
But this week a proposed extension of 
picketing in Hull did not happen 
because there wsis so much work to do 
on ships that there were no men to 
spare for the picket lines. 

Miners _ 

30 per centers 

Moracambe 

The miners, at their aimual conference 
this week, did not waste much time 
celebrating their victory. On Tuesday 
they got down to fixing next year’s wage 
claim. While holidaymakers outside 
played the fruit machines along More- 
cambe’s rainswept promenade, the 
miners talked with the confidence of 
men who know where richer pickings 
are to be found. 

The bluff Mr Joe Gormley presided 
over the conference, but his moderate 
views were visibly out of touch with the 
mood of the delegates, which was 
avowedly militant. On Monday, Mr 
Gormley ui^ed them all “ not to give 
the impression that the only way to 
solve our problems is by the use of 
the strike weapon.” It was almost 
enough to warm the heart of Mr Derek 
Ezra, chairman of the National Coal 
Boaid, who had pointedly not been 
sent the customary invitation to 
address the conference. 

But Mr Lawrence Daly, the genera! 
secretary and co-leader of the union, 
was much more in tune with the mood 
of the moment. He declared, with a 
Goldwater-like echo, that ” mc^cra- 
tion in the pursuit erf justice is no 
virtue.” He also gave a distinct 
impression of taking charge, and did 
most of the talking from the platform. 
Mr Daly can be eloquent and intelli¬ 
gent ; he also appears to be in closer 
personal touch with the delegates than 
Mr Gormley. 

The first motion on wages merely 
called for higher pay. It just scraped 
through, b^use many dele^tes 
thought this approach was too wishy- 
washy. The second motion called for 
pay rises worth 30 per cent ori 
top of any threshold agreement linked 
to the cost of living. No speaker dared 
oppose it; the vote was unanisKHis 
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size of the mdustnal labour force is for 
Apnl; It was then doing nothing more 
encouiaging than no longer faHing 
and was still 4^ per cent less than a 
year before As for employment outside 
industry, nothing is recorded later 
than last September It requires 
inspired guesswork to judge the 
current strength of the economy 
Take the latest indicator I he May 
index of the volume of retail sales 
(adjusted for price changes and 
seasonal factors) was 108 (iq66- 

100), up 04 per cent from April but 
virtually unchanged from the 1084 of 
October Yet the two sub-components 
of the total (likewise adjusted) each 
moved up between Oc tober and May 


In the past, the miners were content 
to pass motions calling for substantial 
pay rises, leaving it to the union 
executive to agree to any deal it liked 
But the conference decided, as it did 
last year, to give the leaders less leeway 
and to specify the actual size of the 
claim The motion also told the execu¬ 
tive that if It did not get a satisfactory 
offer, there should be a stnke vote 
The demand for a threshold agree¬ 
ment seemed to have been added as an 
aftei thought. One delegate leckoned 
no one in the union had much idea 
of what a threshold agreement is 
Another was worried about what would 
happen if the cost of living actually 
went down would they have to accept 
a wage cut ^ No one suggested that 
the 30 per cent claim should be reduced 
if a threshold deal were negotiated, 


that for food shops by nearly i per 
cent, from 102 2 to 103 2 , and that 
for non-food shops by 04 per cent, 
from 1130 to X135 How come one 
and one don't make two ^ The answer, 
according to the statisticians at the 
Department of Trade and Industry, is 
that all senes are seasonally adjusted 
independently of one another, which, 
they say, “ occasionally results in 
inconsistencies ” This time round is 
one of the occasions if the two 
seasonally adjusted components are 
combined, the total index would be 
loqo instead of the 108^ recorded 
That would be very acceptable to Mr 
Barber and it could even he the truer 
measure But the statisticians should 
not indulge in self-righteous exposure 
of these discrepancies their job is to 
provide workable hgures 


which after all would be the object of All that is certain is that shop 
such a deal. buying did increase in the two months 


Various arguments were used to 
justify the 30 per cent claim One 
delegate said the whole of last year's 
..5 per cent wage awatd will have been 
laten away by inflation by next 
h ebruary. Others argued that the 
miners must maintain their new rank- 


after the March budget, it would 
have been a poor look-out had it not 
But It IS the next set of these figures 
that is critical, alter the income tax 
concessions came through m the June 
pay packets What did people do with 
that extra money ^ 


mg in the wages league Miners’ wages We have analysea m the accomp- 
were compared unfavourably with the anying table the annual changes (which 
(arnings of floor .*weepejs in Bntish should be more reliable than monthly 
L eyland factories ones) in British consumption Last 

year, which was marked by the highest 
unemployment for 25 years, put a 
brake on the improvement in essential 
living standards that is to say, in the 
volume of spending on food, housing, 
The Chancellor believes that the fuel and clothing Indeed, it saw the 
British economy is on target for 5 per first actual cutback in food consump- 
cent growth. But other people wonder tion since the early 1950s, which 
how he works that out. He appears to probably meant no more hardship than 
he going on unemployment tne drop that pieople switched from frymg 
in nundien since the beginning of this steak to stewing steak and so on. 
y^^ar seems the main reason for his The most revealing feature is the con- 
confidenee. centration of last year’s extra buying 

But which employers are doing the on carsi household durables^ drink and 
hiring ? The latest measure m the servkes* These booms are piobebly still 


Ecanm^ _ 

Wanna spend? 


How does your spending grow ? 


Per cans dienges in spending in real terms 
(1963 pncee) 


Food 

Average 
1960-^ 
41 1 

a year 
1965-70 
MO 

1970-71 
- 03 

Alcohoric 

drink 

435 

F38 

+ 71 

Smoking 

-0 8 

f04 

- 34 

Housing 

428 

+ 31 

+ 12 

Fuel & light 

142 

+ 43 

+ 16 

Clothing & 
footwear 

428 

MB 

4 08 

Cars & motor 
cycles 

+ 74 

1 36 

4-26 3 

Furniture & 
floor 

coverings 

433 

26 

+ 09 

Radio & 
electncdl 
qoods 

43 8 

+ 21 

^ 102 

Other goods 

f-4 8 

+ 31 

4 20 

Other services 

f 37 

+0 9 

4 24 

All goods & 
services 

+ 29 

420 

+ 26 

Population 

407 

+ 05 

4-04* 


going on, but we would guess that 
more, too, is now going into housing, 
beyond that required to meet inflation*- 
aiy house prices (which, incidentally, 
have gone up 18 per cent in the past 
SIX months) 

But if the 1 reasurv's budget-time 
forecasts, to which it seems to be 
sticking, are tu be realised, then the 
column in the table for 1971-72, when 
it can be calculated, must show rises 
in consumption of all goods and 
services of 5 7 per cent This implies 
that in the next six months the increase 
over the 1971 average has to be a 
massive 7 5 per cent It is asking a lot. 


Exchanee reserves 


Someone owes us 


money too 


By Itself, the published decline of 
$i8‘)m m Britain’s reserves in June 
($69m of which reflected the normal 
mid-vear servicing of lang-term debts 
with the United States and Canada) 
gives a totally misleading picture of 
sterling's shatteied fortunes last month. 
It 1$ a net figure, it specifically 
excludes the cost of intervention m 
European Economic Community cuti* 
rencies (the bill for which need not be 
settled until July, if then) , no forward 
dealings show up m it at all None the 
less, read in conjuction with the 
Chancellor’s statement to the Commom 
pn the £1 billion cost of mtervention 
in the markets before die floating, il 
becomes more revealis^. 

On Jam agihg the dgy when Mx 
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GRANGES 

annual report 


INCREASED STEEL DEUVERIES 
DESPITE CYCLICAL WEAKNESS 

In 1971 the steel market In Europe experienced 
one of its worst years, with considerable 
production cutbacks and declining prices. 
Qrftnges Iron-ore deliveries from the mines 
In Qrftngesberg and StrAssa decreased from 
3.5 to 3.2 million tons owing to the failure of 
the ore customers to fetch large quantities 
that had been ordered for the year. This 
held iron-ore exports to 1.45 million tons, 
compared with 1 96 million tons the year 
before. 

Oxeldsunds JArnverk nevertheless 
continued to increase Its deliveries of heavy 
plate, reaching the new record level of 
533.000 tons, although profitability suffered 
in consequence of lower prices and higher 
costs. During the year a 140-ton ASEA-SKF 
ladle furnace was commissioned - the 
world’s largest to date. It opens up fresh 
scope for progress towards ever higher steel 
qualities - the line the Works has pursued 
since it began operations ten years ago 
Nyby Bruk. In defiance of the adverse 
market conditions, also succeeded in in¬ 
creasing its deliveries of stainless steel sheet 
and tubing, but the fierce competition from 
foreign producers, in particular the Japanese, 
which exerted heavy pressure on prices, 
sharply reduced its profits. 



COPPER STRIP FOR AUTOMOTIVE 
RADIATORS A GOOD EXPORT 
PRODUCT 

The negative wCrId-market trend for raw 
aluminium grew more pronounced during 
1971. Consumption In the Western world rose 
a good deal less than in the previous few 
years; at the same time, capacity was rapidly 
expanded. Production cutbacks were not 
sufficient to stave off price reductions. 
ORANGES ESSEM could not keep more than 
68Vo of its capacity at the enlarged smelter In 
Sundsvall occupied during 1971, and produc¬ 
tion was held to 75,000 tons of raw aluminium 
(1970:66.000 tons). 

The market for semimanufactures, both of 
aluminium and of copper, was circumscribed 
by the slack state of business. Qringes 
Essem nevertheless succeeded in substan¬ 
tially raising production and deliveries of thin 
strips in copper and brass, the main factor 
herein being larger exports to the U.S 
The plastics market remained under pressure 
in respect of standard products, but Qr&nges 
Essem’s special products Akatherm (sewage 
systems), Meltaway (snow-clearance systems) 
and Neptub (sea-bed sewage lines) increased 
their turnover. 


GROUP’S EXTERNAL 
DEUVERIES (SKrm) 


ErlMd tVa/denafrdm. ChMtrmtmofthBQritig^B 
Board and ottha Euaeuttva Committoa, whhh 
atao incfudaa Sven Eraman, Oopufy Chairman 
of tha EC and Johan Akarman, Praaldanf, 


LONG-TERM CONTRACTS FOR OIL 
SHIPMENTS RAISED SHIPPING PROFIT 

The booming freight market of 1970 faded out 
quickly in 1971, and rates In both the tanker 
and the dry-cargo sectors fell precipitately. 
ORANGES SHIPPING nevertheless improved 
Its results by about 60Vo thanks to the advant¬ 
ageous freight oontracts for oil movements 
that had been signed up while the shipping 
market was still strong. The uncommitted 
tonnage had to seek work on a market grow¬ 
ing ever weaker, though cheaper chartering 
of outside tonnage and declining bunkerage 
rates did something to offset the extremely 
low freight level 

The Division’s own fleet of 733,000 d.w. tons 
reinforced by time-chartered shipping aggreg¬ 
ating some 540,000 d.w. tons, was kept fully 
occupied and ran up 74,000 million ton- 
nautical miles of haulage - an increase of 
about 10% on the 1970 figure. 

Ihe fleet now Includes four chemical carriers 
aggregating 109,000 d.w. tons. The building 
of three 265,000-ton combined ore/oil car¬ 
riers. ordered from a Yugoslavian yard, is to 
begin In 1972. GrAnges owns two of them 
outright and has a 25^/o share of the third 
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GlingM, the Swedish group that la bacoming Increasingly IntamaUonal In scope, 
found foreign buyers tor SO*/* of Its total 1971 turnover of $ 633 m. iron ore, steel, 
copper and aluminium make up the backbone of Its business, with a growing 
emphasis on mining. A feature of Ihe year was large-scale prospecting in Canada, 
Australia, New Caledonia and elsevrhere,chlefly in quest of copper and nickel 
ores. 

GrSnges profits In 1971 were heavily affected by the weak state of world trade, 
especially in the steel sector, and the economic slackness that was evident in 
Sweden. 

1972 will probably be another poor year for profits, whereas a substantial 
improvement Is expected In 1973. 


NEW IRON ORE MINE IN LIBERIA 

GRANGES INTERNATIONAL MINING Is re- 
sponslblo for the Lamco Joint Venture's Iron- 
ore production in Liberia. Deliveries of Nimba 
ore fell off in 1971 by about llVo to 10 million 
tons In consequence of restrictive fetchlngs 
by ore customers. 

Prospecting operations in neighbouring 
orefieids yielded encouraging results during 
the year and the decision was taken to 
commence extraction at Mt Tokadeh 25 km 
from the present mining area. The initial 
stage of development, scheduled for com- 
pletion by the beginning of 1973, Is expected 
to permit the extraction of about 1V? million 
tons of ore per year. 


ORE PROSPECTING ALL OVER THE 
WORLD 

GRANGES DEVELOPMENT continued Its 
studies of various projects aimed at expand¬ 
ing Gr&nges mining activities to other ores 
besides those of Iron. Surveys were carried 
out in Australia and Canada and elsewhere, 
and nickel prospecting was commenced on 
New Caledonia. 

At Bethlehem Copper Corporation, Canada, 
in which the Group has a 25% interest, opera¬ 
tions at the mines in Highland Vailey, 

British Columbia, proceeded normally during 
the year at an unchanged rate of production. 

A new orebody was discovered in the same 
area, and test drillings so far indicate reserves 
of about 300 million tons of ore. 


FUTURE SHIFT TOWARDS SPECIAL 
PRODUCTS 

The overall aim for the long-term devel¬ 
opment of GrAnges is to reduce the Com¬ 
pany's preoccupation with the standard 
commodities of the world market and to go 
In for special products with a greater degree 
of inherent technology and with their own 
markets and individual pricing. 

In his address to the shareholders at the 
1972 Annual General Meeting, Chairman 
Erland Waldenstrdm foreshadowed a shift 
of emphasis onto international mining In¬ 
dustry, heavy engineering based mainly on 
steel plate, and certain specialities of 
GrAnges Essem. 

On the steel side, GrAnges will continue to 
concentrate on product development and 
marketing work, leaving quantitative expan¬ 
sion in abeyance for the time being. 


This report is a summary of the Annual 
Report adopted at the Annual Share¬ 
holders' Meeting, held on May 30th 
1972. Copies of the full report In 
English are available from the Head 
Office, Box, S-103 26 Stockholm 16. 
Sweden. 


(in millions of US dollars) 


FROM 
rHE ACCOUNTS 


(In millions of US dollars) 
1»71 1970 

Mernal sales (breakdown by divisions) 


ranges STEEL . $2S2J> $262.8 

RANGES ESSEM . 273J> 293.1 

RANGES SHIPPING. 69A 62.4 

ranges INTERNATIONAL 

ININQ . 1.9 2.1 

ranges CONJOINT UNITS . 44.3 37.4 

Iher business. - 18.1 

6406 675.9 

lies between divisions. --6.1 - 19.1 

(tornal sales . 1932.9 


Operating profit before depreciation . 

Depreciation. 

Net earninga after taxes. 

Per share . 

Dividend per share . 

Investments In property, plant and 
equipment. 

Current assets . 

Long-tenn receivables and investments. 

Property, plant and equipment (after deduction 

of accumulated book depreciation). 

Current llabilltiea.'... . 

Long-term liabilities. 

Untaxed reserves. 

Minority interests in subsidiary companies .... 
Capital and reservea . 


1971 

1970 

54.6 

82.1 

39.9 

37.8 

12.1 

24.9 

$2.08 

K30 

$2.49 

$2.49 

3S.6 

61.3 

439.2 

431.7 

mjz 

115.0 

273.0 

280.0 

178.6 

189.6 

251.0 

238.5 

76.2 

88.7 

11.1 

9.1 

303.6 

301.0 

























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor the solicitation of an 00er to buy any of these securities. 

The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


2,296,000 Shares 

I. M. S. International, Inc. 

Common Stock 

(Par Value $.01 per Share) 

Price $25 per Share 


White, Weld & Co. 

laeomoratod 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


duPont Glore Forgan Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Incorporated 

Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated 

Wertheim & Co., Inc. 


Basle Securities Corporation 


EuroPartners Securities Corporation 
Swiss American Corporation 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
South, Barney & Co. 

Incorporated 

Bache & Co. 

Incorporated 

Paribas Corporation 
UBS'DB Corporation 


SoGen International Corporation Swiss American Corporation UBS*DB Corporation 

ABD Securities Corporation Amsterdam>RotterdamBankN.V. BanqueFranfaisede Depots etdeTitres 
Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque Nationale de Paris Robert Fleming 


Hill Samuel Securities 

Corporation 

Pictet International 

Ualtod 


Kleinwort, Benson 

Incorporated 

C.G.Trinkaus & Burkhardt 


Nomura Securities International Inc. 


Nationale de Paris Robert Fleming 

Incorporated 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 
The Nikko Securities Co. International, Inc. 
Ultrafin International Corporation 


28,197 
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'!antinued from page gg 

laxi^ made his statement and just 
ne day before the June reseive figure 
m struck^ Britain’s reserves touted 
oughly $7 billion. The Chancellor put 
tie cost of supporting the pound 
uring the critical period of June 15th 
> 22nd at $2^ billion. He further said 
lat if Britain had chosen to settle the 
ill on the 29th, ** from the reserves and 
x>m funds siwapped forward,” there 
;ould still have l^en over $5^ billion 
^t in the reserve kitty. The implica- 
on is that only $i| billion would have 
ad to be taken on the reserves ; some- 
ling close to $i billion could have 
een met from sums owed us on 
>rward swaps. Perhaps there was point 
1 the grumbles in the French press 
bout the Bank of England being too 
lever by half in its forward dealings. 

nvestment _ 

\nti-depressants ? 

'he National Economic Development 
louncil’s meeting on Wednesday was 
tartly given over to considering how 
[> avoid a violent cutback in invest- 
nent in the next economic downturn, 
t was acknowledged that little could 
te done about die present trough, 
/hich has been particularly damaging 
j the machine tool and process plant 
ndustries. Nedo has looked at the 
twedish system under which 
ompanies may put money into a tax- 
ree reserve during boom times that 
an later be used for investment during 
)eriods decided by the government, ie 
n an investment slump. The trouble 
vith copying Sweden is that Britain 
ULs 100 per cent first-year depreciation 
or plant and machinery investment, so 


money used for that purpose is tax- 
free anyhow. If tax (as opposed to 
accounting) depreciation is so large 
that it causes tax losses in any year, 
these may be set against future profits 
and also profits in the previous three 
years. So tax-free reserves accumulated 
for future investment would be no 
bonus. They might help building, but 
that is not the problem area. 

Another approach would be to allow 
more than 100 per cent depreciation 
in depressed years and less than 100 
per cent in booms. This would be a 
more complicated version of the pre- 
1966 investment allowances, whereby 
more than 100 per cent of investment 
could be depreciated (though not all 
in the first year). The Inland Revenue 
hates investment allowances, the 
Government is not very keen—^and 
neither is the EEC. As for a general 
investment grant in the depressed 
years, the Government has eaten 
enough words on investment grants 
with its regional ones. Apart from using 
regional grants on a cyclically selective 
basis as well, it is back to the old draw¬ 
ing boaid. 


Antiques 

Buying them back 

Dealers in antiques and art are very 
relaxed about the worries of the foreign 
exchanges, for they know what’s go^ 
for them. They look back lovingly on 
1968 and 1969, those years of interna¬ 
tional monetary upheavals after the 
1967 devaluation of sterling, when 
money was the last thing people wanted 
to hold. Both years saw record attend¬ 
ances of 25,000-26,000 at the swish 


Grosvenor Hdise Antiques Fsur in 
London. After much poorer times in 
1970 and 1971, and big reactions in 
some trades, notshly silver, buyers 
were back again this year : when the 
fair closed in the wake of the floating 
pound, 20,000 people had seen it, a 
record daily attendance as it was 
of horter duration this time. While the 
Americans were conspicuous by their 
absence and the Japanese by their 
overnight queueing for first grabs, the 
bulk of business was done with British 
buyers. Dealers say their prices are still 
below those of the auction looms. 

Certainly there have been fancy 
prices in the London salerooms 
recently : woild records, for instasice, 
for English paintings, notably 140,000 
guineas (still the quaint monetary 
unit of auctions) for a George Romney 
sold at Christie’s. Many non-outstand- 
ing impressionist and modem paintings 
whi^ have gone at top prices are 
destined for Japanese buyers, maybe 
anxious to get in before the next yen 
upvaluation. But the new gimmick is 
that the Japanese are now tracdcing 
down their own art, and the salerooms 
round the world are tracking down 
collections of Japanese art to s^. Lsist 
week a reco^ £4,600 was paid at 
Sotheby’s for a Japanese colour print, 
only shortly after ^e same auctioneers 
had sold a dozen seventeenth-century 
Japanese lacquer boxes for an astonbh- 
ing £14,000. 

African countries clamped down, 
too late, on the export of their native 
art and they, like the Japanese, will 
come to buy it back at inflated prices 
from Europe and America. The tip to 
heartless Electors is . think of the 
next emerging nation and snap its 
antiquities up. 


Key indicators ; British economy 


Reserves 

Pall of $186m in June, after 
debt repayments of 9BSm but 
before aftkiwing for most of 
the cosft of pre-floet support 
for the pound. 

Retail trade 

Again high in May. 

Coneumer craffit 

Large increeee in new oredft eries 
in May. HP car aalee in June 
68% up on e year ago. 

Bank advencee 

Inoreasee to the peieonal, financial, 
property end aanvice eectora in 
June. 



Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963«100 

previous 

month 

thraa 

montha 

one 

year 

Induetriel 

production* 

April 

127.7 

+0.9 

+2.3 

+2.4 


April 

88.8 

nrl 

-1.0 

-4.3 

productivity* 

April 

143A 

+0.9 

+3.3 

+ 7.0 

Eicpeit trada*^ 

Eng's ordara on hand* 
RataH trade* 

May 

146 

nil 

-2 

-3 

Dacambar 

114 

nil 


-9 

May 

114.8 

+0.4 

+2% 

+ 3.3 

Unarnploymant* 

June 

159.1 

-3.5 

-9.8 

+ia7 

Avaraga aaminga* 

AprH 

200.6 

+ 2.3 

+4.1 

+ 11.6 

Retail pricaa 

May 

156.9 

+QJS 

+1.8 

+9,1 

Export pricaa 

April 

150 

nil 

+ 1i 

+74 

Import pricaa 

April 

135 

nH 

nH 

• +3 


fijrpoit trade, routt Mde. ooginooring ardor books: in vo/ume tarma (voiuo er 
eonoiont pficeaj unempfoyment: whohy tmmghyod OMotwHng sehooNoovors: 
Meet rate $4 gar am. ^wewiidy Vhwmonri 



BUSINESS 


Irmstmnt 



Max's red revolution is what 
the market wanted 

It may, of course, be a coincidence. When the bidding was shut off by the 
But the steady recovery of the London Government, Be^ham’s shares wm 
stock market, after the first floating priced at 296P, Boots’s at 238P ; today 
week had brought a fail of 26 points the prices are 317P and 267P respec* 
in the Financial Times industrial tively. 

index, started with the victory of At GMH-Watney Mr Maxwell 
Grand Metropolitan Hoteb over Joseph now controls a company with 
Watney Mann. By Thursday the assets of roughly £43om and sales of 
market had improv^ to 507.9, com- £5oom. A week ago his ^here of 
pared with the previous Friday’s influence was half as laige. It would 
close of 480.6. be churlish not to congratulate him 

After the failure of previous mega- on his victory, but the economic 
bids, like the one for the Metropolitan arguments m favour of a merger were 
Estate and Prc^ierty Corporation by not as strong as the arguments for 
the Commerci^ Union (a mere keeping two less-than-juggemaut 
£i2om) or Allied Breweries’ bid for companies separately alive. In the 
Trust Houses Forte (£i3im), the absence of Governmental guidelines, 
main lesson for the market was that some City fathers seriously considered 
big bids can succeed. The participants that the protection of capitalism 
and spectators are now gliding them- required them to oppose the bid. No 
selves for the Beecham/Giazo/Boots doubt there were some unpleasant 
fight, which is in the GMH-Watney elements in a few of the arguments to 
£4oom class but also in a state of keep the beerage pure, but it is 
suspension pending the decision of the doiditful if GMH shareholders’ pro- 
Secretary of State for Trade and spects have been increased by as much 
Industry The Monopolies Commission as the management’s power, 
has handed in its report. Hie latest However, perhaps what most 
figures from the Beecham Group sug- deserves a postmortem by both groups 
gest that if the bid for Glaxo is open^ of ehareholders is that a battle for tlw 
again there will be plenty of cash in organisation of industry was fought 
the till for a long fight with Boots, out at a cost of somelhing liike £i^ 



to each combatant, largely in news¬ 
paper advertisements. 

If ever there was a meraer to illus¬ 
trate with textbook exemplariness the 
benefits of letting a strong management 
get to work on underutilised assets, it 
was the takeover of Associated Elec- 
tncal Industries by the Gsmeral Electric 
Company in 1907. For the year to 
Marm, 1972, GEC has lifted profits by 
£i4m to a record £77m. Industnal 
efficiency shows up in the incresued 
trading margins ; financial control in 
the msissive £ioom cash turnaround 
and a fall of a half in the interest 
charge. All those ratios and numbers 
that measure the economic efficienev 
in the use of plant and machinery con¬ 
tinue to show the improvements that 
are the reverse side of the coin of 
making 35,000 pec^le redundant m the 
past three years. At lyfip on a p/e of 
20, the market does not pay the respect 
It should to a company ^ich shows 
that manufacturing indu^ry can still 
pay handsomelv, 


No bigger than 
McGovern's hand 

N«Mr York 

Share prices have steadied for the first 
tune since mid*June as Wall Street 
noted two neu grounds for enoounge- 
ment ; the scheduled resumption of 
the Vietnam peace talks in Paris on 
July 13th and the fsurt that some 
foieignen are stiU willing to hold dol¬ 
lars despite Brilam*s suiprise floating 
of the pound. On Wednewey the Dow 
Jones industrial average rase 4.81 to 
close at 93347, down only i Ji from 
a week beraie. 

Investors frit shey oould give mom 
attention to the praqfiect <rf loti of re¬ 
ports dMwittg favewueMe second quar¬ 
ter earnings and odier oonlinuim sig»| 
of economic unprovesnent. Special 
situation riodts and growth f^aoiour 
issues have been enaecieBy {awoured 
At midweek, Onrtiie Wtd|h^4i» former I 
aeio>engine manufactoiw whiidi cur¬ 
rently commaoHi attevtiiM as hdder °{ 
XiinflinMkiM s%hli hitiiie Wanltd 
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He nils off to Rio 
with the profits 
and where does that 
leave you? 


It doesn’t happen often, but a lot 
of silly things can affect shares 
just when you want to sell. 

That’s why, if you’re wise, y ou will 
have invested at least part of your 
portfolio in the Leicester Permanent. 

Where it’s safe as houses; earns 4i'’o 
interest - with income tax paid by the 
Society; and is readily available when 
you need it - no matter what the world’s 
coming to. 


coming to. gl 

Leicester Peraianent J| 




/Til 



Leicester Permanent Building Society • Head Oflice: Oadby, Leicester, LE2 4PF 
LcndonOfflce 49PiirkLAiie«Wl City Office; 66 Gr«ahamStrd«tE.C^ 
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BUl&IKBSft : INVESTMENT 


Rotary engine, rose to $37. This 
followed an even more spectacular $3^ 
jump on Monday (before the ex¬ 
change’s July 4th holiday). Another 
favourite. Control Data, tacked on 
another to $77! on Wrfnesday, fol¬ 
lowing a similar $3^ increase on the 
previous tradang day. 

But the market’s underlying nervous¬ 
ness over the ascendancy of Senator 
McGovern, the Democratic artCi-busii- 
ness pushover for the Presidential 
nomination next week in Miami Beach, 
was underscored on Wednesday. A 
seven-point gain in the Dow was 
abruptly pared towards the close to 
under five points, on news that a 
United States appeals court had just 
ruled that the Senator should enjoy 
at the convention both the California 
delegation that he had won and the 
part of the Illinois delegation Mayor 
Daley had been keeping. 

Meanwhile, foreign buying of 
American stocks seems to be receding. 
While net purchases in the January- 
March period totalled nearly $6oom 
(compared with $70001 for all of 1971 
and a record $2.3 billion in 1968), they 
declined in April to $8om from $i77m 
the month liefore. The inflow probably 
dwindled even more markedly in June, 
as the market turned dull and the dol¬ 
lar came under pressure. 


hazard Freres 

We stated in our issue of June 24th 
(page 99) that Lazard Freres had been 
accused by the SEC of “ not disclosfing 
details of the negotiations with the 
Justice Department at die time they 
made a distribution of ITT shares.” 
This may be misleading. Lazard was, 
in fact, charged with a small technical 
violation of registration requirements 
for the period ended in May, 1971. This 
was not connected with the SEC chaige 
against two officers of ITT about the 
use of. insider knowledge about dis¬ 
cussions with the Justice Department 
in June, 1971. Both sets of charges 
were quickly settled, Lazard Freres 
accepting a consent decree. That is, 
without accepting that it was guihy, 
Lazard agreed to an injunction restric¬ 
ting it fmm the same infractions of the 
securities laws. Lazard has made it 
clear that the consent decree was 
chosen to avoid “ protracted litigation 
over so technical a question.” 

. After thorough investigation by the 
no eviofence has been found to 

^^)^P$taintiate the claim by one of Mr 
RdiritiA'' Nader’s aides that Lazatxl 
engaged in insider trading. 


HfeB ^ 


Eurobonds 

Normal service 
will be resumed 

Amsterdam 

Coming on top of a sharp attack of 
indigestion, the latest round of cur¬ 
rency jitters has put paidjto hopes that 
the volume of new Eurobond issues 
this year could top the $5 billion mark, 
compared with the 1971 peak of £3.6 
billion. Nervousness aix>ut the dollar 
which, despite everything, still remains 
the most popular unit in which to 
denominate a Euroloan, has knocked 
both the primary and secondary sec¬ 
tors of the Eurodollar bond market. 


Three dollar issues currently on offer 
—$95m worth of convertibles by J. C. 
Penney, Southland Corpoimtion and 
Mass Mutual Mortgage and Realty 
Investors —^have been postponed until 
later this month. The lub is that when 
the new issue flow resumes borrowers 
are going to have to pay more, prob- 
ably i%y for a straight d^t loan ^ich 
could have been sold--justr—on a 
coupon of 8% and at a sharp discount 
before sterling was floated just two 
weeks ago. 

One encouraging sign is that the 
secondary market for dollar bonds,! 
traditionally the weak link in the chain, 
has held up remarkably well, and 
already selective buying of high- 
yielding issues has been noted. But 


Pensions' progress 


Something over £i billion is channelled 
into stocks and shares through pension 
schemes every year. Soon the Govern¬ 
ment’s new scheme to ensure every 
worker has an occupational pension 
will be adding another £25om-£50om. 
Yet incredibly little is known about 
pension .schemes. Now, however, the 
British Institute of Management, in a 
new survey*, comes up with some 
statistics of importance to the 12m- 
13m people thought to be covered by 
occupational schemes. 

Almost every existing scheme, says 
the BIM, is due for amendment in 
the next three years because of the 
Government’s new pension policy. The 
BIM’s survey, covering 570 companies, 
indicates plenty of scope for improve¬ 
ment. One important change for the 
better is the trend towards basing pen¬ 
sions on final salaries rather than on an 
inflation-threatened fiat rate. Nearly 
four out of five schemes for staff 
employees now do this; however, only 
21 per cent of schemes for manual 
workers are .so arranged. The trade 
unions should be trying to get this 


changed. 

Where there are separate schemes for 
manual workers (in 27% of the com¬ 
panies surveyed) they provide fewer 
benefits than staff schemes all along 
the line. For example, where lump sum 
death benefits are paid to dependents 
the sum is less than one year’s pay for 
most manual schemes and between one 
and three years’ salary for most staff 
schemes. Manual workers, of course, pay 
less since over a third of their scheme.s 
are non-contributory or contributions 
are small and flat-rate, Staff contri¬ 
butions are levied at 5 per cent (usually) 
of income. 

Women are another underprivileged 
group. They arc excluded from 5 per 
cent of staff schemes and 23 per cent 
of schemes for manual employees ; they 
must put in longer service to qualify; 
and, while contributions of their male 
colleagues may be earning a widow’s 
pension rights, widower’s pensions arc 
scarcely known. 

*PensioiM Today, by N. Kingston. British 
InstituU of Management, £5. 
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Mr. Garry H. Weston reports a 
year of record earnings growth 


1971-72 1970-71 Increase 

Profits before Tax £27.5 milUon £23.8 million 15.6% 

Earnings per Share 4.22p 3.49p 20.9% 


1971-72 was a year in which all operating divisions in the United Kingdom 
achieved profit increases to give Associated British Foods twelve months 
of record earnings growth. Whilst highly satisfied by these results we prefer 
our progress to be judged from the company's continuous growth over the 
past five years. 

The comparisons given below demonstrate what has been achieved by con¬ 
stant ahention to the better utilisation of our assets and by our policy of 
backing the management in our operating divisions with a high level of 
capital investment. This policy will continue and I firmly believe will be 
reflected in our future results. 





umi 


£ million 

£ million 

% 

Increase 

Sales 

612.0 

300.0 

104 

Profits before Tax 

27.5 

133 

106 

Net Assets 

157.3 

93.6 

68 

Ordkuuy Shardioldeis Funds 

90.1 

45.5 

98 

Earnings per Share 

4«22p 

2.33p 

81 

Return onNet AweCs 

17.5% 

14.3% 

22 
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some big traders arc reducing their 
exposure. 

Only two sectors of the Eurobond 
market effectively remain open to bor¬ 
rowers. Although the Finnish Mortgage 
Bank is raising DM7om at 7 % W 
of an internationally-syndicated offer¬ 
ing, no further foreign D-mark loans 
will be floated until next month at the 
earliest. This leaves the Eurofranc mar¬ 
ket, where the province of Nova Scotia 
is borrowing Frioom for 15 years at 
7j%, and the Euroguilder market, 
where Philips has raised FI loom for 
seven years at the low rate of 6%. 

i——— 

ights for Europe 

J, Lyons is changing gear. Over the 
next few years the old teashop image 
will finally fade, and shareholders will 
find themselves owning a European 
food group with major British property 
interests. The ease with which the 
market absorbed the news of the £2om 


BUK1KIW& : iMVBSTMBKr 

rights issue, and ate) another posanWc 
£i7m*^£2om in convertible prjrference 
shares, shows the confidence bred 
durir^ years of steady share price and 
earnings growth. 

The word is that the suhsenp- 
tion price will be 130P, and ownership 
of each share will give the right to 
subscribe to a new one. At the current 
price of 67 7p, this gives the rights a 
value of a73p. Underwriting will not, 
quite clearly, be necessary. The 
sweetener to the inevitable ^ initial 
earnings dilution is that the dividend 
payout on the increased capital will 
be higher. I'he changeover to impu¬ 
tation tax is already swinging the 
balance a little of the way back to 
equity finance from debt finance. 

The addition of nearly £4om equity 
on to the existing £63m of share¬ 
holders’ funds is a measure of the 
change in stature that the company is 
planning. And an equity base of £ i oom 
is a wide one for further gearing up. 
The revaluation of £i7m on to the 
£56m book value of property indi¬ 
cates where the money will be used, 
and the group has already announced 
plans to spend £32m over the next 
seven years on property. 

For the continent of Europe the 
spending plans are for around £6om 
over the next few years, which is a 
lot in anyone’s currency. The conver¬ 
tible preference shares will ht quoted 
on the major bourses, and will in fact 
count as foreign currency securities so 
far as British exchange control is con¬ 
cerned. Some of them will be issued to 
repay the £8m borrowed from the 
banks for the first major acquisition in 
Europe, of Homburg, a Dutch meat 
company. Meat, hotels and cakes, in 
that disparate order, arc the most 
probable areas of expansion. The 
shares, on a p/e of about 20 at 
®77Ps do not fully discount the medium- 
term growth in earnings and assets. 


Internatmal Lift Insurance 

Still unresolved 

The decisions by Ktjim Ulfanaan, the 
mer chan t bank, and its diainnan, Mr 
Edward du Cann, to take a 9% stake 
each in International Life Insurance 
are either very brave or very foolhardy. 
ILI, it can hardly be foiTgotten, is tli 
Briti^ subsidiary of lOS Ltd, and th 
affaire of lOS are still far from resolu 
tion. Keyset Ullmann and Mr du Can: 
hoped to buy control of lUt—l>ut lOS 
is well aware that this company 
managed in conformity ^th Britisl 
insurance company rules, is one of th 
few bits of the old lOS empire whic 
catches a few rays of sun, and 10 
wanted an astronomic sum of Eym 0 
more. 1 

So the buyers settled for serond 
best—or worst. They paid relativel 
little, £65,000 each, but any succes 
achdeved in galvanising ILI will clearl 
benefit the majority owners. Premiui 
income dropped by figm to £i6m i 
1971. Mr du Cann is given day-to-da 
control, but he will have ^ a 
uphill job in reassuring the twitch 
insurance broking fraternity that k 
cannot be outboxed by the other Sliare 
holders. lOS now owns 6oi% of ILI 
and lOS’s Fund of Funds has prompt! 
bought a 3% stake in Keyset Ullmani 
making it the largest • single outsidi 
shareholder. Another 22% of ILI i 
owned by three independent America: 
.shareholders. 

What Keyser Ullmann achieves oii 
of an association with ILI is also hari 
to sec. It will be the investment maij 
ager, but it has to find a way of copi 
with the £i8m of the fund which is 
Fund of Funds Sterling. ILI ca 
hardly be Keyser’s route into insui 
ance. Keyser recently paid a lot for 
property company, but at least too 


Key indicators; world bourses 



London stages 
a recovery. 

WsH Street 
steadies, then 
bounds up on 
Thursday morning 
on new Vietnam 
peace hopes. 
Brussels 

i quietly moves to 
a record high. 

But Hongkong is 
still the 
paceseftter. 


Stock price indices 

June 1972 
5 high low 

London 498.0 643.6 470.4 
New York 933.6 971.3 889.2 

Canada 214.0 220.2 187i" 
Auetreira 686.2 632.7 490.1 
Japan 279.8 286.2 199.9 
H'kong 466.9 468.9 324.0 
Bdlgi^ 112.6 112.6 96.9 

Franca 80.7 85.7 67.6 

Garmetvy 110.6 119.3 97.1 

Holland 145.8 1484 106.4 
Italy 49.2 49.7 43.9 

Sweden 341.6 3B09 308.7 


Percentage change on 
one one one 

week month year 

+ 2A - U +29-8 
+ 0.3 - 1.1 + 4.2 


- 0.1 
- 1.1 
+ 2.6 
+ 6.7 
+ 2.6 


- 0.8 

- 4.7 
+ 3.2 
+ 26 
+ 2.1 

- 66 
- 86 
+ 36 
+ 4.6 
+ 04 


4 - 6.6 

+ M 
+16.1 
- 16 
+ 21.0 


Stock prices end yiMs an on pogos t17,and 118 
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RESULTS OF 133 rd FINANOAL YEAR 


At the General Meeting of the share¬ 
holders held in Milan on 27th June, 1972, 
the balance sheet and accounts for T971 
were approved and a dividend of 500 
lire per share was declared, payable as 
from 6th July, 1972. At the Extraor¬ 
dinary Meeting immediately following, 
a free and tax exempt increase in the 
Company’s share capital was decided. 
Tlic nominal value of each share was 
increased from 3,500 lire to 3,750 lire, 
general reserves being utilized for this 
purpose. 

In their Annual R^'port on the year’s 
activities, the Board of Di! cctors stressed 
favourable trends in Life Insurance, both 
in Italy and abroad, v/hcrc impressive 
rates of growth were recorded. The 
results of the non-Life activity, however, 
showed a substantial deterioration in the 
claims rate, especially in Italy. Favour¬ 
able financial results were sufficient how¬ 
ever to offset underwriting losses, to 
strengthen reserves and to pay a dividend 
to the shareholders. In 1971 the Com¬ 
pany’s premium income was £67,211,44^ 
net of taxes, a 12.6% increase over 1970. 
In the same year, the premium income 
of the whole RAS Group (comprising 
9 domestic and 25 foreign Companies) 
reached almost £ 235 million. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF ACCOUNTS (£ *) 

RAS ONLY, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES 


1970 


1971 

59,681,177 

Premium income 

.67,211,442 

8 , 530,345 

Investment Income, inch capital gains 

10,401,428 

30,616,760 

Claims, maturities and other benefits paid 

32,824,681 

37,321,230 

Insurance reserves, non-Life Accounts 

42,085,172 

92.579,838 

Insurance reserves, Life Account 

104,108,647 

57 <S. 798.544 

Life Sums assured 

658.987,827 

• 4.430,870 

Share Capital 

4.747.368 

8,771,185 

General Reserves 

11.276,795 

686,0Ti 

Profit for the year 

706.287 


(^) Figures indicated arc the sterling equivalents of the entries in the Balance Sheet expressed in Lire. 
Conversion has been made at the official rate of exchange at the end of the year. 

PREMIUM INCOME OF THE RAS SALES OF THE RAS GROUP 
GROUP (ITALY AND ABROAD) 

£ 

(in millions) 

I I I I 1 L’ASSICURATRICE italiana 

I (in Italy and abroad) . . 134,296,660 


Other Italian Group Com¬ 
panies . 


17.S09.510 


180 Foreign Group Companies 82,875,254 
160 Toul premiums 234,681,424 


Ras Group Life Account, 

1567 II968 1970 1971 total Sums Assured . . . £924,669,801 
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the whole tiling over. Paying a little 
for a bit of an lOS in^iurance company 
does not appear to make much sense. 
One point on which there can be little 
doubt is the personal enthusiasm of Mr 
du Cann. As one of t)he pioneers of the 
unit trust movement, he perhaps sees 
himself as the saviour of the suckers. 
At least the task will be more exciting 
than the job he has just relinquished 
as chairinan of Barclays Unicorn. 
Having built up the Unicorn group, he 
sold it to 'Martins (now Barclays) 
Bank ; it has been higfily successful in 
sales, but its dull record on innovations 
contrasts with its founder’s outlook. 

SEC and profits 

Whether 

forecasting 

Oddly cnougli, Wall Street, a hotbed 
of opportunism when it comes to 


finding ways of selling securities, does 
not use the profit forecast. Equally 
curiously, while the British takeover 
panel has cast a wary eye on the use 
of earnings forecasts to bolster the 
value of takeover bids, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is actively 
pushing for the use of forecasts in 
America as a means of taking some 
of the hot air out of speculative issues. 

The SEC still has not come out with 
a directive on the matter but should 
do .so any day. The commission’s staff 
has been holding a .series of meetings 
with professional bodies, most of 
which have urged caution. It seems 
that the SEC’s first step may be to 
introduce some form of cash flow 
projection falling short of an estimate 
of actual profit. ATI tfie associafions 
want to know exactly w’hcre their 
members will stand legally in the event 
of a projection proving wildly out of 
kilter. So the law will have to be 
meticulously spelled out before the 
system begins to work. 


Share incentives get the go-ahead 


'Die Govenimcnt has altered that part 
of the Finance Bill dealing wiih sLirc 
.schemes. Profit-Jinked schemes, in 
which ordinary shares are issued in 
relation to profits, will not be affected ; 
neither will schemes involving the 
straight purchase of ordinary shares. 
But the benefits from share-option 
schemes and share-incentive schemes 
will be subject to income tax and 
.surtax unless they meet certain condi¬ 
tions. 

Share-option schemes involve grant¬ 
ing the holder the option to subscribe 
to shares at a certain price at certain 
times in the future. Share-incentive 
scheme.s require the purchase by the 
participants of incentive shares that tuni 
into ordinary shares when certain 
conditions are fulfilled. Sometimes these 
conditions simply .specify a time limit, 
sometimes profit targets; and the 
purcha.se of incentive shares can be 
outnohi, by part-payment (with full 
payment when the shares mature) or 
with the benefit of loans. 

One (ontentious nile limited the 
valiM of .shares a person could have in 
relation to his .salary. Originally it was 
}m»|)(^se(l that be could only get .shares 
>\'orih lip io 40*?,', of salary in 
inv year, with an overall limit of 
t\N i. hi.s salary. Now th<*re is to be 
no annual limit, and the overall limit 
IS raised to four times salary. 

Fhe Government's original idea was 
to limit the maximum number of .shares 
that Could be is.sued to 5% of 
the company's issued capital. But to 
help small companies, where a decent 


individual stake could exceed this, the 
limit has been raised to 10% if 
the .share capital is less than jL2m, and 
£200,000 if it is between £2m and 
£4m. The original rules allowed 
employees of subsidiaries 10 participate 
in the schemes of parent companies; 
this is now to be allowed for employees 
of consortium companies as well. The 
Government has al.so promised to look 
again at the pos.sibility of allowing 
part-time directors to participate, and 
of allowing subsidiary companies to 
have their own schemes. Part-time 
directors vary from the vital lu the 
parasitic ; it is difficult to include the 
first without the second. Subsidiary 
companies’ shares arc easy to manipu¬ 
late in value, making tax avoidance 
fx^ssible, although excluding them is 
hard on British subsidiaries of foreign 
companies. 

The Government has made no conces¬ 
sion on the rule saying that share- 
incentive schemes must not include 
shares issued at more than a 20% 
discount, which is a pity. Some 
schemes have such fierce profits targets 
as a condition of the maturity of the 
incentive shares that they genuinely are 
worth less than 80% of an unrestricted 
share. Such schemes offer the greatest 
spur to managers taking part in them. 

The Government is also dead 
against the Ciinard type of scheme in 
wliich executives bought incentive 
shares that did not themselves become 
ordinary shares but entitled the holders 
to a scrip issue of ordinary shares 


Retail 

Business 

lasus No.173 July 1972 
contains tha following Spacial Capons : 

THE UK MARKET FOR PAINT 
PIPE TOBACCO IN THE UK 

EARLY PLANNING FOR VALUE 
ADDED TAX 

This month's Trade Revtaw 

HARDWARE AND IRONMONGERY 
SHOPS 

Annua/ subscription £55 (US$145) Single 
copies £7 (US$20) each, payment with 
order please. 'Details from the Subscription 
Department 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT | 

Spencar Hou'se 27 St. James's Place 
London SW1A 1NT 
Telephone 01-493 6711 

137 Avenue Louise 1050 Brussels 
Telephone 38-29-30 


whenever profits exceeded a certain 
value (the highest level previously 
achieved by the company); 5% 
of the excess was to be so distributed 
as a scrip is.sue. This scheme was an 
excellent incentive because the rewards 
were precisely related to performance. 
But it also involves the turning of 
reserves into capital gains, when they 
would normally count as dividends 
when distributed. The Inland Revenue 
is frightened of this—rightly, as the 
long history of dividend stripping 
shows. 

The new rules arc a codification of 
ideas that were around under I.abour 
as well as Tory governments. Labour 
spokesmen were not very happy about 
them in the Finance Bill committee ; 
particularly about stock options, which 
are more suspect than share-incentive 
schemes. Mr Barber has promised that 
he will look for ways of devising share 
schemes that reach down to the shop 
floor, a necessary concession to win 
Labour support, which may well be 
needed if the rules arc to be stable over 
the 10 years that a scheme can last 
for. One suggestion from Lowndc.s 
Managcmejit Incentives would link 
share schemes to Savc-As-You-Eam. 
Foi instance, a regular payment of 
£110 a month could be used for 
SAVE, while an extra a month 
could provide a ^p share part-payment 
to 10 shares worth £1. At the maturity 
of the SAVE contract, the SAVE contri¬ 
butions could be used to pay up the 
rest of the price of the shares, and the 
SAVE bonus would be a cash extra. 
Such schemes would need to protect 
the shop-floor worker again.st large 
losses through a share price decline. 
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CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


THE SABAH TIMBER 
COMPANY LIMITED 

MR. H.G.C. TOWNSEND’S 
REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting? 
of The Sabah Timber ('ompany 
Limited will be held on July 28th 
in London. The following is an 
extract from the circulated state¬ 
ment by MR. H.G.C. TOWNSEND, 
O.B.E., the Chairman. 

Group profit for 1971, before 
taxation but after paying £935,325 
royalties to the Sabah Govern¬ 
ment, amounted to £.1,723,880, a 
new record for the Company. 
Taxation absorbs £1,672,215 net. 
Its incidence i.s lower than last 
year, mainly because more of the 
profit came from the less heavily 
taxed U.K. sector. After deducting 
pre-acquisition profits and minor¬ 
ity interests, the balance attri¬ 
butable to the parent company is 
£1,808,689. 

The board recommend a final 
dividend of 32^ per cent., making 
37^ per cent, for the year, an 
increase of 5 per cent. Over the 
years an undue disparity has 
grown up between interim and 
final payments. It is the board's 
intention to reduce this in 1972 by 
paying a larger proportion of the 
expected total dividend in the 
form of an interim distribution. 

To finance the group’s con¬ 
tinuing growth the sum of 
£1,1(X),(XX) has been transferred to 
capital reserve, bringing it to 
£4,600,000. The directors iiropose 
the capitalisation of £1,600,000 of 
reserves and tlio issue to raembervS 
of one new lOp share credited as 
fully paid (not ranking for the 
dividend now profTosed) for each 
lOp sharo held. 

After r(*maining buoyant in the 
earlier part of 1971, the market for 
South-East A.sian logs turned 
sharply downward in thi; Becemd 
half of the year, reaching its 
lowest level for five years. Aver¬ 
aged over the yfiar, however, 
proceeds per cubic foot were not 
much lower than in 1970. As had 
been foreseen, a surge in exports 
from Indonesia created a situation 


of temporary over-supply. 

Production, at 13.8 million 
cubic feet, was 3.1 million below 
that achieved in 1970, w'hen once- 
for-all .sjKCial licence areas wore 
still being logged. 

In the current year, log prices 
have recovered slightly from their 
lowest 1971 level but production is 
expected to decrease to about 11 
million cubic feet in 1972 and 
probably to les.s than 10 million in 
1973 ds felling is phased down to 
the lOi .square miles per year to 
which we are re.stricted under our 
cutting agreement during the 
remaining ten years of the con¬ 
cession. 

High priority continues to be 
given to the search for suitable 
new forest areas. The area men¬ 
tioned a year ago proved on 
detailed survey to be unsuitable 
but another, larger area in Indo¬ 
nesia is now being explored. If it 
comes up to expectations we en¬ 
visage a joint venture with local 
partners. 

About seven years ago, the 
hoard decided to enter the U.K. 
timber trade as a mean.'-* of in¬ 
suring against an eventual down¬ 
turn in earnings from Sabah and 
providing revenue close at hand. 
This process has made good head¬ 
way and is continuing. 

On new acquisitions, our policy 
is to favour Cvimpanies which seek 
the financial and other benefits 
available in a hirge group but are 
ntwertheless keen to retain their 
individuality and local initiative. 

After a strong finish to the 
year, the U.K. subsidiaries 
showed substantially improved 
resulLs compared with 1970 and 
providr«l approximately half of the 
group profit. Co-operation 
lietween units is whole-hearted 
and proving a big factor in the 
group’s success. 1972 has started 
well thanks to the high level of 
building. 


APPOINTMENTS 


KENT 


COUNTY 

COUNCIL 


PLAimilie DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 



DIVISIONAL PLANNING OFHCER 


£2,562-£3,390 

A vaoaincy existfs in the County Poliicy Divisitxi for e 
person of considerable post-graduate experienoe, able to 
make a constructive approach to the formulation clf strategic 
policies and the evolving of research techniques of practical 
appL'cation, as an aid to the taking of plaimiing decisions 
in fihe context of Structure Planning. 

A casual user car allowance iis payable and grants are 
made towardis removal expenses. 

Applications, giving names end addresses of two 
referees, should be sent under confidential cover to the 
County Planning Officer, County Hall, Maidstone by 17th 
July. 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


THE CONTINENTAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRUSS 

UHiin) I 


and its Subsidiaries 


Managed by .1. Henr> Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 
Year ended Slst May 



1972 

li/. 1 


£ 

i 

TOTAL KLVKNliK 

1,381,651 

i.;LViMii 

IjfH'i EX|M*nHCN 

69,066 

til 1)4 

Inten'Ml 

371,847 


NKT RKVENUli BKFORK TAXATION 

910.748 

HHO 

l^•HS TfiXHtKin 

63,048 

ll (7 

rrpfun*ncp Dividciir) 

66,000 

.»;> ii') 

NKT RKVENIJE AVAILABLE FOR ORDINARY DIVIDEND 



EARNED ON ORDINARY .SHARKH 

19.2% 

17 

ORDINARY D1VIDP:ND PAID 

18.0% 

Irt'i? 

•rm'AL NET ASSETS (k iMK)) 

41^ 

% 48 

Not aNNHtR attnhutublo Dr 



Dobentuni Stnckii 

4,878 

ii ml 

Dollar Loan 

1,681 


Preforenco Hharon 

1,000 

i.m 

ORDINARY SHAKES 

34,068 



41J77 

;»i K 

Not asset vahio per 25p Ordinary Share 

301.1P 

r;7( 

inchitlinir an amount in roapaci of the full dollar premium, of 

11.4p 
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APPOINTMENTS 


La Trobe University 

MELBOURME, AUSTRAUA 

Lectureship in Politics 

AppUcttUonB are inviited from 
suitably quAllfled apeclaJlata in 
any field of polltlcB other than 
International relaitlons. 

Salary range: $ AG.BOl- 

fA9.390 p.a F.8.S.U. type 
euperannuatlon available 


University of 
Sydney 

Chair of Economics 

Applloaftlona are Invited for an 
additional Chair ol Economlca 
which will be primarily in the 
field of quanUtiative eoonomlca. 
The other Chairs of Economics 
are at present held by Profes¬ 
sor C. O. F. SimUii and 
Professor W. P. Bogan. 

Salary: $A15.264 p.a 


Further information and 
application forms are available 
from the Association of Com- 
monu'ealth Universities (Appts), 
36 Otordon Square, London 
WCIH OPF (Tel: 01-387 8672). 
or from the Registrar. La 
Trnbe University, Victoria 3083, 
Australia 

AppUcatlons close on 3i Julp, 
1972 


Applications, including curri¬ 
culum vitae, list of publica¬ 
tions and names of three 
referees, hy 5 August, 1972. 
to Registrar, University 01 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 2006. 

Information about conditions 
of apporntment and smllcation 
proo^ure avallaible from the 
Becretary-Oeneral, Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Oordon Square. 
London WOIH OPF (Tel: 01- 
387 8572). 


For further 
appointments 


National and Local Government Officers 
Association 

Appointment of Assistant Organising Officer 

ApptloaUoxui are Invited fur the appululment of Assistant orgSBlilng 
Officer at Lids headquarters In the Health Section of the Service Condi¬ 
tions Oepartvnent. The salary offered is in accordance vlth the Senior 
Officers Grade (£2,3e7-£3,076). In addition a London weighting oUowanos 
of £144 IS paid Applications should be made to the General Secretory 
by not later thiui flrat post on Tuesday, 25ith July, 1972. on the official 
lorm, a copy of which, and parUcuJara of the appointment, can be 
obtained from the General Secretary. NALOO House. 8 Karewood Row. 
Liondon, NWl 6SQ 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 






(lENI^HAM 


GENERAU 

Assicurazioni Generali S.p.A. 


1971 BALANCE SHEET 


see pages 5, 106 to 112 


IHAIRMAH’S STATEMENT 


LONDON TIN 
CORPORATION 

Salient Points from the statement by 
Sir Douglas Waring, C.B.E., the Chairman : 

ic Total production by the units in Malaysia and Thailand, 
excluding for comparison purposes those of Austral Amalga¬ 
mated Tin Berhad, was approximately the same as in the 
previous year. In Nigeria the positron is better compared with 
a yaar ago, ‘largely as a result of the streamlining of opera¬ 
tions and an improvement in local conditions 

★ Ws have continued our programme of investigation work m 
Australia but it is still far too early to assess whether the 
property under investigation contains lore reserves sufficient to 
constitute a viable mining proposition 

★ As forecast, cMvidend income was maintained at approximately 
the seme level es in the previous year and our total profit 
before taxation was slightly higher et £2,760,000. Dividends 
peid, amounting in all to 8 6p per share, were the seme as 
previously. 

★ The statistical position of tin is sound and it the general 
improvement in world economy which is predictod, and which 
IS beginning to show itself in greater induetrial activity, 
develops according to plan there should be an increase m 
the demand for tin. Your Board will endeavour to maintain the 
total dividend at the existing ‘rate, which in spite of the 
recession of the 'pest two years or more, has remained constant 
lor a considerebie time 

★ I have informed my colleagues that I would like to retire as 
Chairman and Oirector es at 30th Septerrvber jjoxf 8t 
conrclusion of forty-five years’ service with the Organisation. 
It is proposed that Mr. M'ltchell, Deputy Chairman and Manag- 
•no Director, 'should be appointed Cha'irman and Chief Executive 
Officer et that time. 

Annual General Meeting wiH be held in London 
I on Friday 28th July 1972 



Th-e ^annua*] Shareholders* Meet¬ 
ing of the ** Assicurazioni 
Generalli," held in Trieste on 
27tlh June, 1972, un'der the 
Chailrmanefhip of Senator Cesore 
Merzagona, Chairman of the 
Company, approved the Report 
and the Aiccounts for the year 
1971. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet 
of tfhe Generali Group for 1970 
had ‘Shown a total o-f premiums 
of Lire 641,000,000,000: for 
1971, according to reliable 
estimicTtes, the total will exceed 
Lire 635,000,000,000, with an 
increase of almost Lire 
100,000,000,000. 

The stocks and bonds portfolio 
is entered in the Balance Sheet 
for a book value of Lire 
300.218,000,000. 

Premiums collected by 
** Generali ” in Italy and abroad 
totalled Lire 309,785.000,000. 
with an increase of 20.4% over 
the p‘revious year. Life assur¬ 
ance, induding hoth direct and 
indirecft business, accounted for 
Lire 109,468,000,000 (+14.2%; 
Non-'Lvfe insurance (both direci 
and indirect business) for Lire 
200.317,000.000 (+24%). 

The considerable increase in 
premiums—‘which ireaoh^ par- 
ticu'liarly high levels in the field 
of thlrcl-party in<su!iiance for 
motor vehicles and watercraft— 
was offset hy a strongly nega¬ 
tive technical trend in Theft 
and Fire insuranice as well as 
in motor vehicle igaup between 
premiums and claims and the 
heavy financial burdens (7% of 
premiums collected) required 
by the law instituting obliga¬ 
tory third-party Moftor Vehicle 
insurance in Italy. 
Interest-bearing investments of 


the Company were, at year’s 
end. distributed as follows: 
real estate 31.7%; slocks and 
bonds 44.2%; deposits con¬ 
nected With reinsurance eotivity 
18.2%; bank deposits 4.4%; 
loans on Hife policies and mort 
gage loans 1.5%. 

In 1971 the three-year pro¬ 
gramme of real eistate invest¬ 
ments for over Lire 
100,000,000.000 was concluded ; 
real property now figures *in the 
Balance Sheet for Lire 
215,393,000,000. 

The technical reserves reached 
Lire 640,062,000,000 and ** gua¬ 
rantee funds ” (including the 
technical reserves and other 
reserves required by tow, os 
well as ithie company’s capital) 
exceeding Lire 682,244,000,000. 
The year’s profit is Lire 

3,432,932,396 and — combined 
with the amount of Lire 

354,599,948 drawn from avail 
able reserves—'makes H pos¬ 
sible 00 mainitiain the dividend at 
the 'same level as for 1970, i.e. 
Lire 450 per share. 

The extraordinary Shareholders' 
Meeting approved the new 

Articles of Association and the 
new Rules for (the CSeneral 
Meeting of the Company as 
well as the merger with 

" lmm(3biliare Eleonora Romana 
s.r.l.” 

After the General Meeting, the 
Board of Directors re-«leoted 
Life Senator Cesare Merzagora 
as Chairman of the Company 
and Dr. Ciario F^dna* Dr. Franco 
Mannozzi (Managing Director) 
and Dr. Fabio Padoa (Managing 
Director) as Vice-Chairmen. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



IA seoniM CEwruL MsnnTim tr 
mtHEII ENMTHW) 


Lecturer in Marketing 

The introduction of <a new degree course in September m 
Engineering Marketing creates additional posts in Marketing. 
Applicants should have a good degree in an appropriate 
diiscip'hne, preferably experience of marketing and/or post 
graduate marketing qualifications land have a special interest 
in the marketing of ir>dustrial and engineering products. 

Satary scale £1482-£3309 

currently under review as from 1st April, 1972. 
Application forms and further particutars from Establishment 
Section, PAISLEY COLLEGE OF TECH-NOLOGY, High Street. 
Paisley PA1 2BE, Renfrewshfire »(Tel: 041-887 1241). Closing 
date 4th September. 



University of 
New South Wales 


AppHoatkuw AK Invtted tor Uw 
fouowilnc chair : 


PROTBaeoR OP 
GBOORAPHY : 


Thl* 18 an additional chair in 
the School ol Oeofraphy. The 
new Protcuor wlU ahare In 
the further developmenft of 
thla recently eaUhUahed 
school. He wlU be rcaponatfale 
for undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate ouuraes in economic 
geography and in human 
geography generally, and will be 
expected to foater and auper- 
vlae reaearch In eoonoinlc geo¬ 
graphy by atafl and poat- 
graduaitc students. Baperience In 
sppUed economic geography la 
desirable. The preaent head 
the Bchool la Profeaaor J. 
A. 


Salary : 1X15,368 per annum. 

Subject to the oonaeni ol the 
umveralty CouneU, profeaaora 
may un'jeetake a limited amount 
of higher consultaUve work. 
The um^vertlty reaervea the 
flight to fUl any chair by 
InvMaiUon. 


Dcitalla ol appointment, includ¬ 
ing auperannuatlon, study leave 
and housing scheme, may be 
obtained from the Secretary- 
Oeneral, Aaaoclatlon of 
Commonwealth DnlvenlMes 
(Apple). 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OPF (IM ; 
01-387 8573). 

AppUicatlona close in AuatieJla 
and London on 15 August 
1972, 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 



STATEMENTS OF CONDITION 
3l8t of December, 1968 to 1971 (Round to nearest TL. 10,(XX)) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Share (Capital, Reserves anci 

Unallocated Profits 

10,8)0,000 

11,060,000 

11,390,000 

11,890.000 

Deposits and Other Accounts 

404.910.000 

549,610,000 

665,590,000 

969.060,000 

Confrrmed Documentary Creci'its 
ar>d Other Obligations on 
account of Customers 

41,260,000 

62,400,000 

55,660,000 

81,980,000 


457.000,000 

623,090,000 

732,040,000 

1,062,930,000 


Cash and Banks 

122,550,000 

249,580,000 

316,060,000 

449,610,000 

Securities 

5.850,000 

7.890,000 

15,760,000 

18,600,000 

Advances and Other Accounts 

282,300,000 

297,990.000 

341,030,000 

507,460,000 

Bank Premises and Equipment 

5,040,000 

5^230.000 

6,090,000 

5,280,000 

Customers for Obligations on 





their behaff 

41,260,000 

62,400.000 

56,660,000 

81,980,000 


457.000,000 

623,090,000 

732,640,000 

1,062,930,000 


HEAD OFR'CE 

TEL AVIV 




14 branches in Tel Aviv, Ranvat Gan, Jerusalem, Haifa, Natanya, Hadera, Rehovot, Beeraheva 

' ijj i . . — . . ■' ■ — .. . . - ■ " ■■■ ■! » . . » . I I . . 

I’ ik'' 


University ot 
Manchester 

Lecturer ond 
Research Assistant in 
Econometrics 

AppUcatlona Invited from 
honours graduates In Boono- 
metiiea, Statlstica and 
Economics for the above posts. 
For the Lectureship applicants 
should have teschlng and re¬ 
search interests in at least one 
of Uie following Aelds : Econo- 
mctrlo Theory, Applied 
Econometrics, Mathematical 
Economics. AppUcatlons for the 
Research Assistantship will be 
considered from people graduat¬ 
ing this summer. Salary ranges 
p.a . Lecturer, £l,841-£2,082 
(initially) ; Research Assistant, 
£l,380-£t,320. Further particu¬ 
lars and application forms 
(returnable by July 19th) from 
the HegL^rar. The University, 
Mancheste- M13 9PL. Quote 
ref : 116/72/S 


The Queen's 
University of 
Belfast 

Lectureship in Political 
Science 

Applications are invited for 
one or more Lectureships in 
Political Science from 1st 
October, 1972, or such other 
date as may be arranged. Salary 
scale is £1,841 to C3.862 (maxi¬ 
mum to be raised to £3,999 on 
1st October. 1973) with contrl- 
butory pension rights under 
the F.S.S.U. initial placing 
on the salary scale will depend 
on quaUdcatlons and experience 
AppUcatlons should be recelviDd 
by 3lBt July. 1972. Further par- 
ttculars may be obtained irom 
The Senior Aaslsiant Secretary 
(Persoisnel), The Queen'e Onl- 
vorslty ol BeMast, BT7 INN. 
Northern Ireland. (Please quote 
Rel. 73/E.) 


Birkbeck CoHege 

(fJNIVlRBITY OF LONDON) 

Postgraduate Economies 

The newly established Depart¬ 
ment of 10000111100 at Birkbeck 
Collsge wUl sdmU students for 
sn M Sc, (Boononilca) course 
In October 1973. Details will 
be published later. AppUcatlons 
for 1973-73 are however Invited 
from students wlahliig to do 
reasarch leading to the M.PhlJ 
or Ph.D. degrees, either on a 
part-time or a full-time basis 
Preference will be given tu 
appUoaati whose rasearoh inter- 
eoU relate closely to those of 
one or more members of the 
staff of tha Department. 

Further datalla are avaUaibie 
from the Registrar, Birkbeck 
OoUfga fH3), Maist Street. 
London, WCIB 7HZ. 
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PPOINTMENTS 


Wye CoHege 

(aNIVBRSZTy OP LONZX>N) 

Agricultural Economist 
(Maize Research) 

AppUottUons airp invitad for the 
above poat in the liialBe Unit, 
which is tiwpoHed by the 
Home-Orown Cereals Autnortty 
CMuhdatea should be graduates 
in agricultural economics or 
agriculture with agrl(ultural 
economics A sound practical 
knowledge of farming la also 
desirable. The appolntnienl will 
be made according to quaUflca- 
Uons and experience in a aoale 
related to the Lecturer grade, 
which la cuTxenlly fl.Ml x 
£147 to £2,376 x £150 to £2,676 
X £147 to £3 70S Superannua¬ 
tion under F S B U 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Becratarv, 
Wye College. (TE^8). Nr 
Ashford, Kent, to whom appU- 
oatlons should be aubmltted 
by 24th July, 1972 It la hoped 
that the appointment will 
begin on 1st B^tember, 1972 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 

DSPARTMXNT OF BUfilMXBB 
STUDIES 

Lecturer in Marketing 

AppUcsUlons are invitad from 
tulmlv qualified and eoEperU 
enoed candidates for this poai, 
ahlch Mfal! piuvide oppmumties 
tor developing MarkeUng as a 
subject lu the Busineas Studies 
degree course, and new oouraes 
at poat graduate and post 
experience level 

The appointment will he made 
os either Senior Leoturer ox 
Lecturer Grade II, according to 
the qualifications and experience 
of the sueoeeaful candidate 


Salary scale 
pel annum 


up to £7,7(»8 


Further particulars and appli- 
oeitlon forms from the 01e» to 
the Ouuncil iRoom No 237), 
Polyteohnle of the South Bank, 
Borough Road, London BKl 
OAA Tel 01-928 8989 


Practise Economics 
at the highest 
possible level 

Economists in government service deal with matters 
of national importance. Their work is m the 
application of economic principles to industrial 
problems, and the analysis of current trends and 
future prospects in all fields with which government 
concerns itself. Their role is to give expert economic 
advice to ministers and senior administrators. 

The experience you gain in the Government 
Economic Service is invaluable. And the way is 
open for you to rise to responsible positions near 
the centre of influence and decision-taking. 

You'll begin as Economic Assistant on the scale 
£1S30->£232S. You must have, or expect to gam in 
1972, a degree with first or second class honours or 
a higher degree in economics or a related subject. 
You must be under 27. 

You could progress to Senior Economic Assistant 
(£2476-£2984} in 2-4 years or earlier according 
to experience. Promotion to Economic Adviser 
(£3653-£4883) could come 2 -3 years later. Further 
promotion takes you to Senior Economic Adviser 
(£S175-£6475), and there are higher posts still. 
These appointments may be permanent and pen¬ 
sionable or short-teim (with FSSU). 

For further details and an application form to be 
returned by 14th August write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, 
quoting ref. A/621 /4. 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


ST. MARTINS PROPERTY 
CORPORATION UNITED 

Preliminary Results 

for the year eniled Slot March, 1972 


The profit of the Group for the year ended 31st March, 1972, 
subject to audit, was £1,570,000 as set out below 


Year to 

31st March 1971 
EOOO's 


Net Rents and other income, 
less property expenses and 


Year to 

31st March 1972 
EOOO's 


3,895 

administration 


4,201 

1,584 

Interest (net) 


1,882 

2,311 



£319 

(40%) 839 

Estimated Taxation 


777 

1,472 

Proiportion of profits, after 


1,542 


taxation, attributable to 



42 

minority shareholders 


7 

1,430 

Proportion of unrealised appreci¬ 


I'i® 


ation required to compensate 
for expenses relevant to 



130 

properties under development 


110 

1,560 

Transfers to Reserves Group 


E645 

63 

Profit 


75 

1,497 

Parent Company Dividends 


(iro 

532 

Interim Paid 1.25p per share 
Final Proposed 2 OOp per 

592 


828 

share 

947 


- 1,360 


— 

1,530 


Addition to amount carried 



El 37 

forward 


E31 


The declaration of a Final Dividend of 2 00p per share 
(8 per cent) will be recommended to Shareholders at the 
Annual General Meeting to be held on Friday, 8th September, 
1972, making a total for the year of 325p per share (13 per 
cent). This compares with per cent on the Share Capital 
after adjustment for the Capitalisation lesue of 1 for 1 made 
vn September, 1971 

On the basis of the valuation of properties at 31 st March, 
1972, the net asset value of the Ordinary Shares was 210p 
MSOp). If lull allowance is made for the conversion of the 
Convertible Loan Stock the value would be reduced to 185p 
(137p) 
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«1A 


RECRUITMENT 

CONSULTANTS 


A top fHitnclMl <ppointm<w» ^p p oHumity for eonMtrMf SncrMcd winiificf r«spoa»ibiliti«s in the jhnit term 




FINANCIAL MANACER 


LONDON «6,000-£8,000 

MAJOR INTiRNATtONAL Oil COMPANY—EXPANPING WORLD INTERESTS 

This vtcancy Is caused hy expansion and is open to candidates aged 24-30 who have a minimum of five years' practical 
exi^rience in Banking or in the treasury of a multi national company. Candidates will be totally familiar with the inter¬ 
national money markets and all aspects of corporate finance. Reporting to the European Treasurer, the Financial flanager 
will have prime responsibility for itrarfging thort term, project and export financing, and wilt alto assist in s^eneral treasury 
operations. Frequent European travel wil Ibe necessary. Initial salary negotiable £4,0000-£8,000' contributory pension: free 
life assurance; assistance with removal expenses if necessary. Applications in stria confidence, under reference FM323^/FT 
to the Managing Director: 

CAMPBEU-JOHNSTON ASSOCIATES (MANAGEMENT RECRUITMENT CONSULTANTS LTD., 35 NEW BROAD STREET. 

LONDON EC2M 1NH. TEL: B1-58S0588 or 01-438-4553 


LONDON EC2M 1NH. 


B1-58S0588or 01-438-0553 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 106 to 112 


INTER BANK RESEARCH ORGAMSATION 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

We are looking for a graduate, aged 25 to 30 , 
to support our International Consultant. 

Areas for study will include the money 
markets of London and other financial centres, 
diversification in international banking business, 
and trends towards multinationalism in the 
structure of financial institutions. The implica¬ 
tions for the British banks of developments in 
Europe and in the international monetary 
system will also be studied. 

The ideal candidate will have several years* 
experience in an international banking environ¬ 
ment, and the ability to think creatively 
about the challenges of international banking 
over the next 10 to 15 years. 

Salary will be competitive, according to ex¬ 
perience and qualifications. Five weeks’ annual 
holiday. Three year contract, renewable by 
agreement. 

For further details please apply to : 

J. H. Robertson, Director 

INTER BANK RESEARCH ORGANISATION, 

Moor House, 

London Wall, 

London EC2Y SET 
or Telephone 01-028 3070. 

Please quote Reference No. 32 . 


London School of 
Economics 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

AppUcattonn arc Invited lor 
appoii'*mprii from as early a 
(late as possible to a Research 
offu-ershli* in the Centre lor 
Urban Eronoinics al the 
IxTtidcn Rchuol of Economics in 
connection with a project on 
the ecorioniK's ut physieal 
ulanniiiK w»(h special rcfcrptice 
to the evaluation of urban 
renewal Candidates should he 
trained economists and able to 
handle data ; preference will he 
Kiven to those experienced in 
researcli The appofntment will 
be for 18 months and will be at 
a startmir salary of £1,641 a 
year rising after one year s 
service to £1,788 a year, with 
the addition of London 
Allowance at the rate ol £162 
a year and Buperaiiiiuation 
henelils. 

Applications should be 
received not later than 18 July 
172 by the Administrative 
Oltlc>r (Room H 610). London 
Bchool of Economics and 
Politico’ Sdenre, iTE^) 
Houghton Street. London WC2A 
2AE. from whom application 
forms should be obtained. 


University of 
Bradford 

MANAOBMBNT CKimUS 

Lecturer in 
Marketing Science 

An appointment will be made, 
preferably from 1 October 1972. 
of a lecturer to speolallBe in 
teaching and researching the 
application of Quantitative 
Techniques to Marketing. The 
lea<:hlnK involvement will be at 
Unof-rgraduate. Postgraduate and 
Post Experience levels. Preler- 
enre to candidates having a 
good honours degree In a 
subject area with a high 
quantitative component, a 
posteraduate management 

quaUflcalion and significant 
business experience Salary 
within scale £1641 to £3999 
conimenaurate with qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. Super- 
annuable (FS8U) 

Application forms (returnable 
by 17 July 1972) and further 
particulars from the Registrar, 
(Post MA/L/24/M), university 
of Bradford, Yorkshire, BD*: 
I DP. 


BUSINESS ANNDONCEMENTS 


DEVELOP YOUR IDEA! 

If you have an idea, but are strort of e^ither 
capital or management to deveiap tt further, 
we are a young, highly successful management 
team conscious of our social responstibifities to 
the individual. 

We have considerable cash resources end 
management skills to produce abd market your 
idea (whilst allowing you to work in a creative 
environment) and ensuring that the resulting 
rewards are fairly shared. 

Write to Box No 2508. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


International Superphosphate and Compound 
Manufacturers Association Limited (ISMA) 

Research Assistant 

The iniernatlonal 8uperphiotph«t« and Compound Manufaoiureni* Aaao- 
clation limited (ISMA) nas a vacancy for a Reararch Acalstant In Its 
Loiidon<baaed Secretariat. 

The successful applicant, worklnc under the direction of the Manaccr, 

Statistical Services, wiy be responsible for the coUectlon, proceaalng and 
nublloatdon of statistical JnforrnaUon relevant to the world fertiliser 
mdusitry. 

The work involves IteAson and oorrespondence with other orvaivIsatlonB , 
development of new sources of Information , prepsrmtdon of input date 
for computer pr oc e aa l ng and verification of output ; maintenance of 
statdatlcal records and compilation of ataMstlcal reports. 

He/she will be expected to become conversant with the inter national 
fertlll.ver market and to acquire a detailed knowledge of the computer 
^ystenui used by the Assooiatloii for statistloal compilation 

Applicants must have inl'tiaUve, an aptitude for figures and the abiUty 
to work indeperiitenitiy This is an Interesting responsible Job for the 
nght. person Good knowledge of French advantageous. Age 20-30 Initial 
saiarv in ranee £1600-^2000 p.a. plus LVs, non-contributory peiiMon 
scheme. Persons with appropriate quaUficatlons and/or experience should 
write in ocinfldcncc to ' 

B. R. Walters 
ISMA Ltd. 

121 Gloucester Place i 

lyjndon W.l. 

Tel C 86<2468 

[CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

FACULTY OP 
SOCIAL SCIKNCE6 

M.A. in Quantitafivg 
Social Studies 

Applications ore invited lor 
this one year course which is 
designed for students who wdsh 
to prepare themselves fur active 
quantltattve InveattsatAons in 
research, business or the Pub¬ 
lic Service. 8.S.R.C. awards are 
available for suitable candi¬ 
dates. 

Further particulars and fornv* 
of application may be obtained 
from Mr J. Reilly, The Oorn- 
walUs Building, The UniveRdty. 
Oanterbury, Kent, Telephone 
Canterbury 66822. extension 671 
fQunte: P05/72) 


BPS 

INDUSTRIES LTD 


Year to: 

Sales 

Profit before taxation 
Profit after taxation 

Earned for Ordinary shares 
Ordinary Dividends 


1.4.72 

31.3.71 

£000 

fOOO 

75.457 

68,371 

6.875 

5,816 

4.549 

3,483 

Pence per Share 

13.2 

10.1 

7.0 

6.5 


Senior Urban/Regioiial 
Planner 

Firm of International consultants 
require experienced planner with 
frxpe-jlise In eoi>nomlcs to sdvlsu and 
j lead teams In tlie U.K. and abroad 
i Apply Box No 2612. 


University of 
Malaya 

Chair of Business 
Administration 

Chair of Applied 
Economics 

Applications are invited tot 
the above-mentioned appoint¬ 
ments in the Faculty of 
Economics and AOminlstratlon 
Candidates slioutd have high 
academic quail flcatloiis and 
wide experience in teactuns and 
researcli. Prclereuue will be 
given to candidates with a 
kn ‘wledge of Bahssa 
Malaysia (Malay) For the 
Chair of Business Administra¬ 
tion the successful candidate 
should be an expert in any 
one of the functional areas of 
Marketing, Production Manage¬ 
ment, Finance or industrial 
Relations For the Chair of 
Applied Economics a knowledge 
of Malaysian Economy will be 
of advantage 

Salary - There is a range of 
basic salaries to a point on 
which a Professor Is appointed 
(lepeiidliig on Ida quailficatioxu 
and e.xprrience. These are : 
£2619. £3032, £3140, £3256. £3373. 
£3486, £3600, £3713. 

Full particulars of additional 
allowances, superannuation and 
coiuHtinns of appointment, 
together with application forms, 
are obtainable from the 
Association of Commonwealth 
UniversltiM (Apple), 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCIR OFF 
(Tel : 01-387 8673). 

Apphoations close on 15 Julp 
1912. 


Points from the statement by Mr. R. S. Jukes CBE, FCA 

Capital projects in hand total £10^ million. 

High level of sales of plasterboard achieved by British Gypsum Ltd. in the 
United Kingdom and by Gypsum Industries Ltd. in Ireland. 

Paper and board mills of Davidson Radcliffe Group Ltd. increased sales 
volume but packaging products affected by current recession in industry. 

Plasterboard ventures in France, Belgium and Sweden 
are becoming firmly established and profitable. 

Prospects for year to 31 st March 1973 are favourable. 

Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts 
can be obtained from the Secretary, 

BPS industries Ltd., Ferguson House. 

15117 Mary/ebone Road, London. NW1 5JE \ 



UMVKRSn Y 
OF DUBITN 
Tri nil V t’olF i’» 


UCTURER/lUNiOR 
lECniRER IN CCONOHiCS 

Applications arc Invited from 
suitably qualified candidates for 
the above poet. 

Salary scales : 

Lecturer : 0,fiRl x fl39HB.»84/ 
Bar/O.llS X S129-C3,000. 

Junior Lecturer : £1,044 x C102- 
: CLSOS. 

Marriage and children's allow¬ 
ances are paid and there la a non- 
contributory F.S.S.U.-type Pension 
Scheme. 

Further partloulara may be ob¬ 
tained from; 

The Assistant Secretary' (Staff). 

Iffcst Theatre, 

Trinity Oollege, 

Itublln t. 

who will receive completed appli¬ 
cations up to 17th July, 1^73. 
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CONFERENCE HOTELS 


New 160-seat conference hall 

and first'Class accommodation at one of the world's most 
famous hotels for all-inclusive rates, including. 

return scheduled air fare, as low as 
£46.50 per person for 3 nights. 

Ring us in London. 

01-730 0721 


RESTAURANTS EDUCATION 


PROPERTY 



Increasingly fASHIONABLE WANDSWORTH 
COMMON S.W.11. 

30 minutes West End—36 minutes City 

2/3-bedroom beautifutly FURNISHfiD HOUSE 
TO LET wprox. 10 months mid-August to end 
June 197 j. Quiet street opposite hospital, plenty 
of parkmg space. Central heating—piano—TV. 
Fxceptional kitchen. Small patio garden with 
lilac and laiburnum Whole house redecorsted 
less than two years ago. Rent £30 p.w 
Tel : 01-930 5155 ext 313 or 
Write Box 2511 The Economist. 

25 St. Jsmes's St. SW1 


APPOINTMENTS 


Chief Economist 

for Coras lompair Eireann (CIE), Ireland’s National 
Public Transport undertaking. Reporting directly 
to the General Manager his function will be to 
provide an economic input to ClE’s corporate 
policy and development. This will involve 
recommending suitable courses of action to 
management on those services affected or likely to 
be affected by outside economic events. The Chief 
Economist will also be expected to make a major 
contribution in discussions with the Government 
about grants and he will be one of ClE’s chief 
contacts with EEC. The department he will disect 
employs a number of people with considerable 
economic expertise. Candidates should have a 
masters degree in economics with experience at 
senior level in relating professional economics to 
corporate policy and development. Some experience 
in transport economics and the economics of 
public finances embodying cosl/benefit analysis and 
techniques is desirable. Age probably early 30 ’s. 
Salary will he discussed at interview. Please write- 
in confidence - to P. J. H. Fryer quoting ref. S. 80675 . 


|||UW|B2| Consultants 

■USMb * I Human Resources 

17 Stratton Street, London, W 1 X 6 DB. 

□ BIRMINGHAM □GLASGOW □MANCHESTER 


Bi-j fJ fd s 


Restaurant Frmcais 

OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon until 4 pm. 
DINNER 5.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
(iMt orders at 12.16 p.m.) 
LOUNGE BAR 

with Salvino Maaalna 
at the piano 

Fully Licanaad Air Conditionad 

35 CRANBOURN ST, WC2 
next to Underground Station 
Tal : 01-835 0642/5886 


PERSONAL 


Escorts/Hostesses 

To entertain your cllenta in 
London. 723 >691. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external defreee of the 
Unlrenlty of London. Bpeeially 
prepared counee lor the Federation 
of Stock Seebaiifee, for^'Aoeountanr 
Company Secretaryanlp. Law. Ooeiin 
Banklna, Inaurance Marketlna. Gc 
AJao many thoroufhly useful (non¬ 
exam) couraes In Budneee Subjects 
Write today tor details or advK 
etatlna subjects in which Interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 003), St Albsns. or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
London, B04. Tel. 01-340 6874. 
(Pounded 1010.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


For further 


appointments see psgea 
5,106 to 111 


Senior Lecturer 
or Lecturer 

in Small Business Studies 


This post, due to the generosity of the Industrial and Com 
mercial Finance Corporation, will enable the School to explor 
and develop teaching in the area of Small Business, includini 
that of new ventures. It is hoped that the successful candidal 
will contribute to both masters degree and post-experienc 
courses and explore means of developing teaching withii 
Small Business. Another possSble area of interest is fi) 
relation of Government to Small Business. A primary nee 
will be for the candidate to develop case material and researc 
relevant to future teaching activities. 

The experience of applicants should include practical wo 
in, or consulting for, this field of business. The appointme 
will be at lecturership or senior lecturership level according 
the qualifications and seniority of the successful applican 
The post will be held, in the first instance, for three year 
and the starting date is negotiable. Researdi assistance wi 
be available. 

Closing date for applications will be July 3lBt. 

Salary scales: Senior Lecturer—£3852 to £4734, 
plus London Allowance £162. 

Lecturer -h£ 1641 to £3999, 
plus London Allowance £162. 

Membership of the FjSjS.U. applies. 

Apply to: Professor M. E. Beesley, 

Faculty Dean, __ 

London Graduate School of Budneee Studies, 

Suteex Place, 

Begenu Park. 

London, NWL ^ 
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TecalemiY 


LIMITED 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND-16% AGAIN 


YoartoBIst March 

1972 

1871 

Salas 

£10.627.625 

£11,233.142 

Profit on Trading. 

611.431 

1,046.203 

Profit after Interabt. 

471.473 

874,231 

Profit after Tax . 

285.383 

530,952 

DIVIDENDS 

Preference . 

26.250 

26,250 

Ordinary—Interim—64% (54%) 

82.500 

82,500 

-Proposed Final—1 o|% (10i%) 

157,500 

157,500 


266.260 

266,260 


The shortfall of orders reported at the half-year continued until 
the end of 1971. Although there was a marked improvement 
from the beginning of 1972, the miners' strike severely affected 
output while profitability continued to suffer from our adherence 
to the C.B.I. recommendation. 


Copies of the Report & Accounts and Chairman's Statement can 
be obtained from the Secretary, Tecalemit Limited, Maidenhead, 
Berkshire, SL63AQ. 


GROUPE LAFARGE 

CIMENTS LAFARGE 

The Annual General Meeting was held on June 27th. 1972. 
Monsieur Marcel DEMONQUE, presiding. The accounts for 
the financial year 1971 which produced, after depreciation 
of F.128.973.819. a n^t proflit of F.30.562.497, against 
F.69.314,333 and F.60,332.704 respectively in 1970. were 
didy adopted. 

The decline In the renulta Is due mainly to the three foUlowlnK 
ractors : 

— relatively stagnant business activity in 1071, 

— higher In depreciation, 

— effect of the loss Incurred by Clments de la Seine, which 
was taken over at the end of the year. 

The Company’s self-financing capacity remained at about the 
.tame level as In 1070, however. 

It was resolved at the Meeting to fix the dividend at F.0.35 
per share, the same as In the previous srear. which including the 
lax of F.4.075 already paid to the Treasury for shareholders 
entitled to tax cpedit, provides a total income of F.14.02&. 

This dividend will be paid on July 10th. 1972 against coupon 
No. 20. 

A resolution was passed at the Meeting authorising the Board 
to nalee one or more loans for a total amount of F.300 m. on 
terms It considers acceptable. 

The mandate! cf,-Meters John O. BEBVOR and Francois de 
iiSRPHANTON As Directors, were renewed. 

In hie addreee, Monaleur Marcel DEMONQUE pointed out that 
iiie eetlmatee for 1072, both as regards the Company and in 
terms of eoniolidation, were decidedly better than the reeults 
tor 1071. The resuRs attained during the early part of the 
year cesmed to confirm that these targets wuuld be reached 
or Indeed exceeded. 

Replying to s question, the Chairman made It clear that the 
100 m. Euro-franc loan, iMued recently at 7.5%. had been highly 
successful as It had bttn subsettbed twice over. 



NEW YORK’S 

nHOTEL 
feARLYLE 


Accommodations for 
transient and residential 
occupancy. The Carlyle 
offers the full panopl) of 
services associated with in¬ 
ternationally-known hotels 
of its calibre. Three superb 
restaurants. 


Madison A venue at 76th St. 

New York, N.Y.I 002 I 

Telephone: (2i2) RH 4^1600 
Cable: the carlyle, New York 
Int.Telex: 620692 


Babygrow Ltd., Butler Buildings (UK) Ltd., 
Carron Hydraulics, 

GEC-AEI Telecommunications Ltd., 
Nelbarden (Scotland) Ltd., Rank Strand Electric Ltd. 

THEYqtEALL 




THEY ALL CHOSE 





We think not. The firms have proved it. ! 

Write to me now or return the coupon 
and i'tl send you all the facts about 
profitable expansion In this area. 

Conuct 

Charles D. Chapman, Town Clerk. Town 
House. Kirkcaldy. Telephone 4141. 

Here’S where thefutiire is Mg. 
KHUflCALOir. 

Please send me the facts about expansion in Kirkcaldy. 


^ Position In Company 
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BAMCA TOSCANA—«oeiM* par Azioni 

CaplUl L. 4.000,000,000, fully yaid up—RsMrvs fundi L. 4.123,000,000 
REGISTERED OFFICE: FLORENCE 

An Ordinary Ganaral Matting of thi tharaheldan In Banea To^'ana wai hald at tha haad efilca of tha Bank, Palasio Pertlnary Salvlatl, Floranca, on 27 May 
1972 , 52 iharaholdari rapraiantlng 35,769,375 iharas atiandad the fnaatlng. 

Tha Presidant, Prof. Enio Balocchl, watcomad thoia prasani. Tha Managing Dlractor, Prof Paolo Pagllaul, than raad out tha Roport of tha Board, commantlng 
upon tha moat significant points. Tha Raport amphasisad . 

— tha substantial incraasa in tha voluma of dapoilts; tha 21.299b risa brought tha voluma of dapOsits to tha figura of L. 604,000 M, tha not flow baing evar 
L. 120,000 M, tha highasl In tha history of tha Bank 

~ tha satisfactory incraasa In landing to customan which rosa by 13 92%, axcaadmg tha total of L. 293,000 M dasplta tha dlfhcult aconomic situation. 

— tha appraciabla axpansion in tha voluma of transactions In avary dapartmant. Including tha foraign sactlon In which daalings axcaadad thosa during tha pravioui 

yaar in spita of tha nagativa affacts of Instability In tha intarnatlonal monttary situation. 

— tha fact that with a nat profit of L 694,989.548, mora than L. 256 M could ba ailocatad to rasarvas, a sum could ba sat asida for tha Charity Fund and a 9% 

dividend could be distributed, 


ASSETS 

Cash 

Funds with issuing house 
Bank's own sacuntlas 
Holdings 

Assau carried forward 
Portfolio 

Secured current accounts 

Ordinary currant accounts 

Mortgages & special financing (Law 1228 


5,700,276,185 

96,360,438.222 

17.835,788.900 

159.000.446.954 

14,676,937.811 


5,706.999,456 
B. 145,578.789 
5.752.612,665 
847.407,213 


3l8t DECEMBER, 1871 

LIABILITIES 
bhara capital 
ordinary Ratarva 

Rasarva against risks (Law 1228, 27.7.1962) 
javings deposits 

Currant accounu with eustomari and 
correspondants 


Banks and correspondants 
Portfolio of bills for collaction 
Sundry debtors 

Debtors for endorsamants, suratlas, accapUncas for third parties , 
Debtors for securities and bills of axchanga for collection 8i 
payment 

Property ; for company use L. 4,768.254,579 

other properties 887,266,559 

Investment towards Staff Redundancy Banafit f-und 
Instalments due 


1,573,888,072 

1.796.319,385 

).424.681.00J 

r.631.882.508 

1.153,501,049 


1.044,884.514 

1,846,829,771 


4,000.000,000 

3.632,704,285 

236.000,000 

147.012,074,919 

537,911,473,884 

684,923.548.803 

6,493.483,786 


Bankers' drafts L 6,493.483, 

Sills for collaction 
Staff Redundancy Banafit Fund 
Kund for dapraclation of proparty 
Sundry craditors 

endorsements, securities, acceptance for 3rd parties 

Securities and bills of exchange receivable and for delivery 

Amount payable for interest and commission 

Sharaholdars for profits from previous veers 

Previous profits to be dtstributaii 

Instalments payable 

NET PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 


Securities deposited 
Security depositors 


L 766,058.462,501 

L 70,308,469.205 Deposits of securities 
L 152,308,697,642 Securities with third parties 

L. 988.675,629,348 


L. 766,058.462,501 
L 70,308,469.205 
L. 152.308,697,642 

L. 988,675.629,346 


Following a report from the Presidant of the Commlttaa of Auditors, Dr Mario Tanini, and discussion among soma of the shareholders, the Meeting approved 
the Directors' Report, the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account and the Board's recommendstibns as to profit distribution. 

The Meeting than appointed the members of the Board of OIractors for the three-year parlod 1972-1974 as follows . Enzo Balocchl, Paolo Barlla, Laonida Biagi, 
Rodolfo Brizzi, Pasquale BruzzIchelM, Marco Buitoni, Mario Ciolli, Mario Conforii, Lido Falorni, Sergio Giachetti. Nataie Lorenzlni. Vinicio Meonl, Paolo Pegllazzi, 
Ermanno Sagginelil. Angelo Toschi, Canzio Vanninl. 

The Meeting also appointed the members of the Committee of Auditors for the same period as follows 
Full auditors : Mario Tanini, President, Alberto Bompani, Robarto Ollvtarl, Aldo Vanturini, Mario MatarozzI 
Alternative auditors ' Mario Dalia Piana and Giovanni Fabbrinl. 

The Board of Directors mat on the same day to appoint tha holders of olfice in tha company as follows 
President : Prof Enzo BALOCCHI 
Deputy President ; Canzio VANN IN I 
Managing Director ' Prof Paolo PAGLIAZZI 

The Central Deputy Manager, Mario Giovannini, was asked to become Secretary to the B::iard 

The 9% dividend becomes payable on the 29th May 1972 at agencies of the Bank 




you aoirt iiy ine new 
Saudi Arabian Airlines 

Progress is a continuing affair with Saudi Arabian Airlines so we’d like 
to keep you up to date with all our latest moves to improve our passenger 
and cargo services in the air and on the ground. 


New name 

Because it seemed so 
popular, we've adopted oiir 
‘Trade' name, Saudia. 

It's short, easy to say and 
remember. And we hope 
you will say It. Often. 


New~lmproved 
Schedules 
All 4-Engine 
Boeing-Fanjets 

I Non-Slop - 
London; Jeddah. 

■ four flights 
week'y- turepe/ 

Saudi Ardbid. 

■ f abler service to | 

Gulf - Now Flight 
I ondon/Rome/Ohahran. 

B All Cargo flights Boeing ;07s 
the only scheduled service 
Europe/Saudi Arabu. 

|g f’lus increased jet service in 
Saudi Arabia and Mid cast - 
to Karachi Bombay-Yemen. 
(Blueing 707s and 737s). 



New ticket offices- 
and more of them 

They don't (ust look more modern 
and efficient. They are more modern 
and efficient. And so are the 
courteous, well-trained personnel 
who serve you. New offices have 
recently opened in Bombay, 

Jeddah, Rome, Sanaa 
and soon Cairo, 

Amman, Mecca, 

Riyadh, Dhahran, 

Medina, Karachi, 
with more 
on the way. 



Now Cargo terminal- 
London Hoathrow 

It isn't only the building that's new and 
better The service that goes with it is tooj 

New Bonded Warehouse 
in Jeddah 

No-one can touch it for efficiency. 

And no-one can touch your cargo. 

It’s all under cover and well protected 


New all-cargo jets 

Only Saudia fly all-cargo Boeing 707s 
London, Frankfurt then non-stop to 
Saudi Arabia. It’s the fastest service, 
the only scheduled service and a fully- 
palletised service. And our new improved 
cargo facilities at London (Heathrow) 
and in Jeddah, mean we’re just as 
efficient on the ground too. 
















The Bank has been very active in international banking activities 
and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed a world-wide network 
of efficient banking services. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK. LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7. NISHI 3-CHOME. ODORI, SAPPORO. JAPAN 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

6, Tori 1-chome, Nihonbashi. Choo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Ovonwas Raprasantativa Offlcaa: 

Ceveal Mouse. 56 Mark Lane. London E.C.3 
80 Wall Street. New York. N Y ^ 0005 U S.A. 

33 Queen's Road, Central. Hong Kong 


GREENSHIELDS 

INCORPORATED 

announce that from 
Monday ^rd July 
their new address will be 

ONE MOORGATE 
LONDON ECiR 6JH 


I.mI 


'rdcv: SS:M)l 


New 

wide-body 

look 

Only Saudia 737s 
have the new 
wide body look, 
with new 
'Iw.n-seats' in 
Fcoriomy. 
Allourd-erigine 
bocmgs will also 
have the new 
livrry outside and 
colourful interior 
dKor, also with 
■fwin-seats’ 
tn E conomy. I 


New business 
advisory service 

^udi Arabia is big business and 
can help make it your business. 
Step into any Saudia office iTt Europe 
and we will assist you with market 
knowledge, arrange Itineraries 
and business leads. 


New livery 

We think you’ll go for our smooth 
new livery in green, white and blue. ^ 
A big Saudia on the fuselage and / 
our emblem on an all-green tail /A 
mean you can 
spot us easily, 



New fleet 

Our new fleet of 737s, now m service, 
throughout Saudi Arabia and the Middle 
Cast, are the latest and most advanced 
short-haul jets in the world. They're as 
wide as our 707s - and just as 
comfortable. Their new 
fan-jet engines have 
more power, so the ^ 
range is longer and 
the take-offs 
are shorter. ( 


■uudia 



All this and Experience too: 

1972 Is Saudia’s 27th year of dependable air transport. 

And we’re serving 47 cities in Europe-Africa - Mid-East - Asia! 


New 

improved 

reservations 

Increased 
telephones - 
electronic 
communications - 
modernized 
procedures 
will pleasantly 
surprise you 
in faster- 
more reliable 




SAUDI ARABIAN ARUNES 

See your Travel Agent or Saudi Arabian Airlines 

171 Regent Street, London W1, Telephone: 01-734 6944 


law 

IK If—^ 


Member of I.A.T.A 






















0 Marcb 1970 - BUY. 

0 August 1970 - BUY. 

© Oucumbtr 1970 • iowtr prices 
first quarter 1971. 

O FelHiiary 1971 -> make major 
commitments around 287 - 
290. 

© June 1971 ~ prices above 340 
soon. 

© August 1971 - BUY late Oc~ 
tober early November. 

O September 1971 - prices at 
285 undervalued. 

© November 1971 - BUY. Sig¬ 
nificantly higher prices. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the commodity 
work performed by u.s for many 
large corporations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

SubsMiofy af Induitrial CemmMlily Carp. 
122 Eeit 42 nd Sf., Nsw York. N.Y. 18017 

Cabto: ECONOSliUI IsIsplMM: 2l24t7-12if 

39tb Yatr World WIdo Sorvieo 


(altar roadinq lha k TA Heport) 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in Switzerland 

The well established economy of Switzerland and its ancient and well 
defined body of laws does not offer romantic or exotic attractions. Its 
tax level can, however, be considered modeiate by modern standards 
and IS designed to provide a solid structure, giving legitimate financial 
incontivo to growth — personal and corporate, income and capital 
Low taxes are only one of the incentives offered by Switzerland's 
stable economy • Its stable political and economic climate and its 
conservative business tradition make it a reliable home for the preser¬ 
vation of rapital and for the employment of capital in the industrial 
endeavors of other countries, and in real estate, bond, equity and 
precious metal markeb:, and the like • Your interests may best bo 
served by incorporating in Switzerland for the custody or exploitation 
of any type ot asset, fortune or form of endeavor, for the purpose of 
expanding into the Common Market, or for the general conduct of 
multi-national trade • Many thousands who have discovered this have 
already established their enterprises m what has become the favorite 
canton of Zug ^ only 18 miles from the city of Zurich > where the 
Corporate Fiduciary AG is in the business of serving you on a personal 
or corporate basis m the pursuit of objects mentioned above Mail 
coupon lor our Heport -^Switzerland as your corporate base*, without 
any obligations. 

CORPORAIE FIDUCIARY AG 

C.lwmetMiasae \?l fKl'W Zuo. Swil/erland Tfl 042-2170 34 Teleji 78944 

Ma'Tiq 
Company 
I I Addreas 




(IN BLOCK ItTTtRS) 


S<Mneday you m^be 
haf^iy we ranthis ad. 


Someday you may want to know 
where to find a good Danker in one of 
these cities. And then these little maps 
will come in very handy. 

Right now we have two full-service 


branches (London and Paris), three n 
resentative offices in Europe, aiii 
merchant bank in London. 

And we're growing and expand] 
every day. 





I 

w—6—I 


^in^-seavice 

X/ttPfNsenminyE om| 
wwosaiiinioiiML Mwuii 
CO. LTR ” 



IVIARIISIBI IVIIDI.AI\ID RAIVll 

MMW VOMK 

Main OfBo: 140 Broadway, New Vbrk. N.Y 10015. Intomatlonal Bnmbro. 

Umdon, 5 Lothhuiy, E.C 2 Pans, l7Plac« VendOme, 1 «r. Naroau, Bah^ 
Intemaiional Marine Banking Co Ltd. 40 BaaInghaU St. tonrontative Offu'ev 
Bogota •Buanoa Aires •Lhakana«Frankfiiit* Hong Kong ,, . 

Madrid • MexieoCiW* Panama City • Rome • Slo Paulo • Seoul • Singapore • J»yclni7 
• Ibkyo. Cable Marmldbank. ktonbe r F.D.l.C. 




M a Newsoaper. Authorlaed as Second Clasa Mail, Post OAcc Dept, Ottawa. Composad by David Brookdorff Ltd. 

in ICngland by Haaells Otfact Ltd., Slough. Cover and colour aecUos lltliographad ~ ' - — . 

Newspaper Ltd., 25 St James’a Street, Iiondon SWXA IHO. Tetoj^oila 91-980 5188. 


mea oy oavia urooKoorn Waltliasutow.^ado^ _ 
by Taylowe Ltd., Maidenhead. PttbllslMd by The Econ« 
Poetago on thta laMie ; m B|p ; OeenMie 4p. ~ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


, 1972 Britbh fundi 


ThI* week’s 
prices 


British Electric 3% 
British Electric 3'}% 
Treasury 8'i% 
Treasury 8’s% 
Funding 6'i% 

British Transport 3% 
Funding 8% 

Treasury 9% 

British Gas 2% 
Treasury 6**% 
Treasury 5’i% 

War Loan 3't% 
Consols 2’.% 


1968-73 

1976-79 

1980-82 

1984- 86 

1985- 87 
I978-8B 

1993 

1994 
1990-95 
I99S-98 
2008-12 
after 1952 


972 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

July, 5 

1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

July 

5 

268 

Banks, other financial 
Algemene Bank FI 3SS 


4 8 

57 8 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 76 3 

f. 

4 5 

257 

Aust A NZ Bank 

335p 

-15 

3 0 

37»4 

Bank of America 

$44«4 

-1-’. 

2 5 

370 

B of Ireland 

460p 

-L 15 

3 4 

886 

B of Montreal 

923p 

-1-8 

3 5 

84 

B Nac de Mexico 

P?! 

-f’l 

8-2 

298 

B of N5 Wales 

425p 

-25 

2 2 

525 

B of Scotland 

675p 

10 

3 0 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B2550 

140 

4 9 

220 

B dc Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 228 1 

.46 

4 9 

S3S 

Bankers Trust 

$53*4 

*2 

5 3 

298 

Barclays 

478p 

£I2V 

432 

2-0 

n'*u 

Can Imp Com 


2 3 

78 

Charterhouse Group lOOp 

ft 

4 1 

52 

Chase Manhattan 

$53*4 

*4 

3 7 

49*s 

Chemical Bank NY 

$49*. 

»• 

5 7 

225-2 

Commerzbank 

DM 225 2 

13 

3 8 

I48'f 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 165 

-2 

5 0 

370 

Credit Foncier 

Fr 432't 

i 2'. 

5 2 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3840 

-110 

2 1 

310 

Deutsche Bank 

DM310 

- 2 

2 9 

255 

Dresdne: Bank 

DM261 

-14 1 

3 5 


First Njt City 16IS 

Fu)l Y 635 

Hambros 420p 

Hill, Samuel I66p 

lOSMgnt IIS 

Hongkong & Sh £I9S 

Kloinwort Benson I68p 

Kredietbank Fr B 6900 

Kundenkredit DM 374 

Lambert L'lrid Fr B 2280 

LBI 406p 

Lloyds 794p . 

Manuf's Hanover T'st 114 S 
Mediobanca L 61990 

Mercantile Credit 2l7p 

Mercury Secs 200p 

Midland 490p 

Mitsui Y 435 

Montagu Trust 280p 

Morgan J P $94*4 

Nat & Grindlays IlOp 

Nat Australasia $A3 ‘80 

Nat Com Grp 230p 

Nat West 459p 

Norsk Creditbk %I35 

Royal Canada £14*4 

Schroders 7B0p 


Standard B Chart 
Suez 

Sumitomo 
Swiss Bank Corp 
Union Bank Swiu 
Union Discount 
United Dorn Tst 


Inaurmnce 
Aetna Life B Cas 
Allianz Verilch 
Comm Union 
Eagle Star 
Gen Accident 
Generali 
Gdn Royal Exch 
Legal B General 
Nat Nedriandfi 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Taliho Mar B F 
Toklo Marine 
Zuriah Ini 


I30p 

2 

3-2 

$A3 80 

{ 0 12 

2 3 

230p 

-f-16 

2 2 

459p 

1 14 

2 0 

%I35 

H 2 

6 7 

£^4*4 

i >. 

2 5 

7B0p 

+ 5 

1 3 

350p 

1 6 

3 1 

FrB3005 

j 5 

4 9 

) Fr B2735 

425 

5 1 

508p 

2 

2 e 

Fr 347 

II 

5 4 

> 650 

f 42 

0-9 

Fr S 3670 

80 

2 1 

Fr S 4380 

60 

2 1 

440p 

i 5 

5 5 

234p 

! 12 

2 7 

$58*4 


2 7 

DM 485 

|7 

I 2 

242p 

J 10 

3-4 

b25p 

7 

2-9 

20Qn 

L5B430 

--760 

3 3 
0-8 

264p 

L2 

3 4 

I77p 

1 1 

3 0 

FI 73 

4 1 

2 7 

398p 

4 14 

2 8 

256p 

t2 

3 7 

I90p 

-F3 

3-1 

4l4p 

4-8 

3-6 

583p 

4l 

3-2 

YI44 

4‘I9 

1 -6 

Y5J9 

4-1$ 

1-0 

Fr $6700 4-100 

2-2 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Anglo-American 7'»% 

Amoco (fi 8®-;, 

General American Tran% 8'*% 

General Cabl*- B’»% 

IntG'nation,li Utiiiciet 
Klemwort Benson B’4% 

Motoiola 8% 

N American Rockwell 8 ♦% 

Pennwalt 8% 

Queensland Alumina 8’**^;’ 

Welcome 8*4% 

Williams and Glyns 8’«% 
Inter-Amcritan DcvpI. Banl* (DM) 6%% 
Malaysia (DM) 7% 

Slater Walker (t/DM^ /’4% 


Price. Change Yield 

July 5. on July 

1972 week 5 


Breweries, etc. 

Allied Breweries 
Anheuser-Busch 
Bass, Charnngton 
Bols NV 
Courage 
Distillers 
Distill Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Heineken 
Kirin Brewery 
Nat Distillers 
Scottish & Newc 
Sih African Br 
Watney, Mann 
Whitbread ’A' 

Building, building 

Assoc Portland 
BPB industries 
Boise Cascade 
Bovis Ltd 
Cimrnts Lalarge 
Clmvntrrirs Briq 
Cosnin 

En); China Clays 
llaiccmcnti 
Laing ‘A’ 

London Brick 
Marlc)^ 

Pilkington Bros 
Rcdland 
Rugbv Portland 
Sioetley 
I iir mac 

layloi Woodrovv 
Wimpey 


materials 

281 p 

IB2p' 

5I2’P 

326p 
Fr 255 3 
fr B2600 

280pi 

IJ9p’' 

L 24600 

i76r 

94p 

laop 

329p 

I35p 

I40p 

i38p 

271 p 

iB2p 

245p 


Catering, hotels, entertainment 

AIVA' I60p 2 

CBS 554 I I 

Granada ‘A’ '244p 2 

Grand Metropolitan 220p I 

Holiday Inns $53 ■ ' 

Lyons A‘ 673p* 5 


Chemicals 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Arner Cy.mamid 

BASF 

Bayer 

Cl&A-GLIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 

hsons 

W R Grace 

Hoechst 

ICI 

Laporte 
Monsanto 
Montecaiini-Edison 
Norsk Hydro 
Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay ‘A’ 

St Gobain 
Yakeda ChemicaS 
Union Carbide 

Coal B tteal 

Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty 
Denain Longwy 
Firtsider 
Fried Krupp 
Granges A B 


l6Cp 

2 

4 7 

554 

1 1% 

2 6 

•244p 

2 

2 5 

220p 

12 

1 5 

$53 

1 '* 

0 5 

673p* 

5 

2 4 

244p 

1 16 

4 1 

il7l 6 

0 4 

b 0 

L 604 

SJ4»* 

3 

3 6 

DM I55't 

' 5% 

4 8 

DM I35‘» 

1 4 

4 g 

Fr S 2430 

i 190 

0 9 

$9! 

1 '* 

2 0 

$163 

4 

3 1 

375p 

1 

3 0 

$;5*« 

f ’• 

5 9 

DM 147 

4 

5 1 

Z74p 

i 12 

5 0 

82p 

!2 

2 4 

$50^1 

: 1 

3 5 

LSI7 

9 


Kr 1090 

1 80 

1-0 

fr 162 

9 1 

7 4 

Fr B 2730 

1 55 

5 7 

hr 188 

i 0 3 

5 0 

Y2II 

: 2 

40 

$45% 

l»f 

4 4 

Fr B 4400 

r 165 

5 5 

$28 

I ’• 

4-3 

$A 12-65 
Fr 161% 

3*1 

e's 

L292 

6 

12 8 

DM 132 1 

109 


Kr I4S 

-3 

81 



1987 

93%-4% 

94%-5** 


7-84 

1987 

84-7 

87-9 


9-19 

1987 

99-100 

99-100 


8 10 

1987 

99\-(00>* 

99*1-100% 


8-03 

1982 

97%-a% 

98-9 


8 20 

•987 

99% 100% 

99»^I0(P- 


8-00 

i987 

99%-l00% 

99%-100% 


7-79 

1987 

98%-9% 

98%-9*. 


8 11 

198/ 

97-8 

9/%8% 


8 02 

198/ 

97% 8% 

97%-«% 


8-26 

1987 

99 100 

99-100 


B-IO 

1987 

99%-100% 

99%-100*4 


8 00 

1997 

98% 9% 

102 3 


6-44 

1907 

96% 7% 

97*4.8% 


7 19 

1987 

98% 9% 

100%-!', 


7-09 

1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 


stocks 

July 5. 

on 

July 

Low 


1972 

week 

S 

58 7 

Hou^rl. 

DM 61*1 

0-9 

5 0 

60 9 

t-inogovL-n 

H 77 3 

, 1 3 

5-2 

145% 

M,mn(-»mann 

DM 207 

. 9*1 

4-8 

52 

Nippon btei'l 

Y 59 


8 5 

65 2 

Rlinnstahl 

DM 82*» 

4 


68 

Thys%rn Hueur 

DM 72 

2 

4-9 

29't 

U5 Sirrl 

$29*. 

% 

5 4 

85 9 

Usirior 

fr I06'4 


B-5 

49 

Weiidc-t Sidclor 

ii 44-1 

0 9 

II 1 


Electrical, electronics 


185*1 

132% 

AtG Telefunkcn 

DM 166 

1 

3 0 

295 

236 

ASLA 

Kr 248 

f 1 

4 0 

2IB 

169 

IMCC 

194p 

3 

4-0 

558 

402 

CGE' 

Ft 527 

i 9 

4 4 

I9Y 

162 

rhloride Electric 

i66p 

$54*1 

1 4 

3 8 

75% 

53% 

Comsat 

1 % 

0 9 

403 

260 

Dreca 

345p 

7 

2 7 

232 

•69 

fMl 

|/lp 


3 7 

283 

181 

Llcctrolux 'B' 

Kr 283 

16 

3 5 

295 

257 

LM Ericcson ‘B’ 

Ki 271 

, 1 

2 0 

70*4 

46% 

Grncrai Electik 

$66% 

1 % 

2 0 

195 

163*1 

GEC 

!73p 

' 6 

2 4 

iJ 

26% 

Gen Tcl A LIcc 

$26% 

I *< 

5 7 

:45 

106 

Hitachi 

Y 131 


4 6 

160 

l2/’t 

Honeywell 

$152% 

i 1% 

0 9 

41% 

16 

Hcwivor 

$38 

I % 

1-5 

402 

331% 

IBM 

$400 

i 9% 

1-2 

155 

103 

int Computers 

lOSp 

16 

(fl) 

91 

76 2 

Machines Bull 

Ft 79 2 

|2 1 

769 

507 

Matsushita 

Y 642 

20 

1 6 

855 

537 

Philips 

800p 

1 25 

2 4 

162 

133 

Plessey 

I46p 

i7 

3 4 

45 

3)’. 

RCA 

$34i* 

i 1 

2 9 

129 

104 

RediBusion 

I24p* 

1 7 

3 7 

122 

73 

Reyrollc F*arsons 

99p 

. 9 

1 0 

284*, 

204 3 

Siemens 

DM 266-6 

1 8 1 

2 6 

5420 

3240 

Sony 

Y 5000 

120 

0 3 

43*. 

29»4 

Sperry Rand 

$42*4 

% 

16 

173*4 

117*4 

Icxas Instiuments 

$173*4 

15*4 

0-5 

166*1 

95 

T homson-Houston 

Fr 155 

! “4 1 

4-5 

552 

458 

Thorn Llcctncal 

504p 

i 1 

1 2 

85 

68 

Tosliiha 

Y79 


6 3 

66*4 

41% 

Western Union 

$62*1 

1 4% 

2 2 

54 

43 

Westinghouse 

$56% 

1 , 

1 8 



Engineering, shipbuilding 



237 

182 

Airow 'A' 

I82p 

2 

2-6 

245 

214 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 231 

. 3 

2 2 

45 

25 

BSA 

30p 

I 5 


94% 

67*1 

Babcock A Wilcox 

82p 

|4 

2 9 

18/ 

i29 

John Blown 

I33p 

2 

8-6 

1460 

1150 

Brown Roveri ‘A’ 

FrS 1250 

180 

4-0 

100*1 

71% 

Cohen 600 

75'4P 

-j-4 

5 0 

too*. 

49*. 

Davy Ashmore 

57p 


2 2 

216*1 

167 

Demag 

DM 224 


3 5 

60 

36 

B Fllloct 

42p 

5*1 

I 5 

166*1 

109 

Flnh Cleveland 

:4ip* 

3 

5-0 

425 

342 

GKN 

362p 

i 16 

3 5 

186 

148*1 

Gutchoffnungs 

DM 155 

2 

4 5 

72 

21% 

Harland A Wolff 

52p 

1 1 


402 

31/ 

Hawker Siddoiey 

347p 

1 II 

4 3 

82 

63 

Head Wrightson 

65%p 

« 1 

4 6 


Alfred Herbert 
IHI 

Inter Combstn 
Inter Comp Air 
Laird Group 
MAN 

Mather A Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
SKF 'B' 

Serck 

Simon Englng 
Stone'Platt 
Swan Hunter 
Suizer 


I9%p 

I24p 

67Sp 

DM I74’» 

Wp 

353p 

Y9I 

I29p 

Kr 370 

60p 

Il6p 

70'.p 

I28p 

FrS3400 


from Huiri. Ymalchi Sacuricles Co.: ind The First Beaton Gorpotatkm. * Ex dividend, 
fw ?w,ai dop mi. 


! Ek cipKalUatton ^ Ek rights, f Ex all, (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest dii 
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THE ECONOMIST JUtV 8, Ig 


Prkai. 

(972 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

J Prices. 1972 



stock! 

July 5, 

on 

July 



Hlfh 

Low 


1972 

week 

5 

High 

Low 

500 

412 

Tube Invsitmvnti 

422p 

1 6 

4 5 



2S‘« 

22*. 

U5 Induitrlet 

$22*. 


2 8 

49', 

36 

121 

82 

Vlckcr* 

92p 

-12 

4 4 

298 

,279 

142 

93 

Weir Group 

I25'.p 

2', 

4-4 

16*. 

"14'. 

123 

103', 

Thos W Ward 

I07p 

3 

41 

382 

315 







23'. 

18 







2200 

1580 



Food, pharmaceuticals 



I3I<* 

110 

68*. 

69'. 

Aikioc Brititb Foods 

7(,p^ 

1 1'. 

2 6 

79 

63 7 

S3 

66 

Assoc Fisheries 

68'sp 

$108', 

2', 

5*4 

173 

136 

126 

94 

Avon products 

7». 

1 2 

17*. 

13’. 

340 

261 

Beecham Group 

3l7p 

10 

2 0 

276 

166 

213 7 

139 1 

Beghin 

FrW* 

0 9 

5 2 

740 

575 

lOB 

73 

Brooke Bond ‘B* 

82p 

2', 

3-3 

SB*. 

39*. 

132 

87', 

Cadbury Schweppes 

lOSp 

2', 

3-8 

54 

38 

333 

187 

Cavenham 

3l4p 

r24 

1 2 



76*t 

57'f 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$76', 

i 4*. 

19 



5-86 

4 80 

Col Sugar Ref 

$AS-38 

-i 0-10 


293 

216 

162 

MS', 

Fitch Lovell 

I28p 

T 6 

2 4 

350 

260 

36*4 

24*. 

General Foods 

$25*4 

r l'4 

5-4 

305 

225 

5I»* 

38*. 

General Mills 

$51 

. *• 

1-9 

350 

234 

S2B 

437 

Glaxo 

5l0p 

$40*4 

.-32 

2 0 

187 

119-6 

47', 

40*. 

Heim 

1*. 

2 5 

390 

341 

220000 

176500 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 196,000 ^6.000 

0 5 

343 

255 

47»i 

41 

Kraftto 

$41*4 

1 *4 

4 1 

22 

16 

2385 

1605 

L'Oreal 

Fr 2210 

; 105 

1-0 

340 

259 

3095 

2595 

Motia 

L2660 

40 


308 

223 

4150 

.3000 

N«ttl6 

Fr S 3540 

, 200 

2 0 

2100 

1460 

47*s 

36*. 

Pfizer 

$43'. 

• 1*. 

1 4 

123 

82 3 

100 

76'. 

Procter Gamble 

$95's 

*. 

1-6 

474-8 

330 

251 

155 

RankS'Hovis 

I83p 

• 20 

4 4 

342 

243 

373 

270 

Reckiit A Lolman 

350p 

1 8 

2 7 

622 

484 

3950 

3425 

Sandoz 

Fr 5 3470 

i4S 

1-8 

278'* 

227 

91 

60*, 

Spillers 

7lp 

I'. 

4 4 

31*. 

23*. 

38*4 

30'« 

Swift 

$30*. 

*4 

2 3 

308 

272 

209 

171 

Tate A Lyle 

ISIp 

1 8 

5 S 

500 

410 

185 

138*4 

Unigace 

I64p 

. 2 

2 5 

2-75 

1 70 

406 

318 

Unilever 

338p 

FI 127’, 

24 

3 3 

146 

107 

143 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

3 3 

4 9 

172 

M4 

124 

81 

United BKcuits 

I08p 

1 3 

2 5 

80*4 

67'. 






1918 

130 7 







384 

281 



Motors, aarotpaca 



193'* 

129', 

56 

36*4 

BLMC 

39*4P 


S-l 

117*. 

97*. 

26', 

19 

Boeing 

$21*4 

i 

1 B 

553 

428’* 

61 

46*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

$60*. 

*. 

2 3 

87 

73 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

$31 

1 

1-9 

177 

138'* 

104 

79-1 

Citroen 

Fr 93 7 

1 1 


47'. 

34'* 

456 

323 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 433 

+8 

2 0 



199 

132 

r jnlop 

•3Bp 

|3 

5 9 



3440 

2068 

Fiat 

1 2320 

12 

5 1 

40 

30*. 

27 

21'. 

Firestone Tire 

$21'. 

'* 

3 S 

186 

132 

76^. 

63*4 

Ford 

$63*4 

I*. 

4 1 

80 

68 

32 

22*. 

General Dynamics 

$26*. 

3, 

4 5 

164 

129’* 

84*. 

74*4 

General Motors 

$74'. 


116'* 

BO 

3a'4 

27*. 

Goodyear 

$29 

i ’• 

3 0 

63', 

48'f 

379 

254 

Honda 

Y 363 

8 

2 5 

1813 

1150 

225 

155 

Komatsu 

Y 220 

4 

3 9 

31'* 

23 

IS*. 

10 

Lockheed 

$10*. 

1 *• 


Ml 

71 

438', 

358 

Lucas 

363p 

-6 

2 8 

136 

95 

15*. 

M's 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 14*. 



7! 

43 

45»4 

34'. 

McDonnell Douglas 

$38*. 

. 2’. 

10 



1568 

1229 

Michelin 'B' 

Fr 1462 

8 

I 4 


286 

500 

246 

Nissan Motoi 

Y 435 

1 5 

1 8 

348 

36*11 

30*4 

N Am Rockwell 

$32 

1 I 

4 4 

219 

172 

412 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr 389 

- 3-9 

2 7 

123 

94', 

1870 

1540 

Pirelll-Spa 

L 1668 

22 

30 

76*. 

58'. 

231 

164 

Smiths Indust 

I72p 

1 

3 6 



235 

186 

Steyr-Dainiler-Puch 

%227 

4 

4 4 

47*. 

41'. 

650 

405 

Toyota Motor 

Y555 

5 

1 4 

42'. 

28*. 

United Aircraft 

$35'. 

1 

5 1 

972 

790 

163 S 

13V, 

Volkswagen 

DM 137 

. 2 

33 

945 

780 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr234 

' 1 

1-7 

27', 

24'* 

73', 

57 

Westland 

63',p 

1', 

4 7 

2875 

2600 

120 

92 

Wllmot-Breedcn 

lOlp 

4 

3 5 

7415 

935 

1995 

780 







191 

161', 



Office equipment. 

photographic 

3 9 

945 

795 

243 

180 

Canon 

Y 194 

8 

109 

89 

132 

93'. 

Fast man Kodak 

tl34\ 

-i-2*. 

1 0 



427 

358 

Fuji Photo 

Y372 

r 6 

2 0 

279 

225 

1750 

1565 

Gevaert Agfa 
Gesietpcr 'A' 

Fr B 1590 

^ 10 

3-7 

183 

150 

I77p 

Y 330 

; 7 

1 7 

bO'a 

49 

382 

333 

Nippon Optical 

3 

2 3 

ISO 

137 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1851 

64 

3 8 

90'* 

83 

270 

228 

Ozaiid 

2Sap 

$131'. 

5 

2 5 

180 

149 

I47'i 

86*. 

Polaroid 

. 3*. 

0 2 

192 

157 

1112': 

825 

Rank 'A' 

iOOOp 

$151'* 

25 

1 4 

189 

148 

153'. 

120', 

Xerox 

I 3 

0 5 

58', 

44'a 






71 

56’, 







263 

225'* 



Paper, publishing 




202-3 

167 

127’. 

99 

Borrt'gaa d 

Krl20 

4 


122 

lOO'i 

!97 

151 

Bo water Paper 

I89p 


3 2 




100 

Bunrt Pulp 

I02p 

2 

4 4 



34's 

27’. 

Crown Zellerbaci. 

$28', 


4-2 

413 

337 

179 

149 

DRG 

161 p 

r 9 

4 4 

1475 

1009 

28 

23‘4 

MacMillan RIoedcl 

$C 25 

1- *♦ 


203 

142 

20*. 

IS>. 

McGraw Hill 

$17', 

i 'i 

3-5 

230 

171 

3IS 

20/ 

News Intorfiarionai 

282p 

1 2 

3 4 

75», 

62'a 

244 

174 

Pearson Longman 

l9Sp 

13 

2 8 

132 

III 

332 

274 

Reed Int 

3l7p 

t 3 

3-9 

77 

51', 

157 

78 

Thomson Org 

I40p 

) 3 

50 

251 

161', 







244 

168 

(35 

96 

Property 

Capital A Counties 

I09’ap 

f ?.», 

2-4 

30 

44*. 

[ 100*. 
482 
1062'* 
64', 

SW) 

21*4 

28 

67'. 

388 

795 

51'* 

404 

345 

9*4 

16 *. 

64% 


530 

181 

Hammersons *A' 
Land Securities 

540p 

200p* 

10 

1 il 

1-2 

2 4 


lOT!. 

LMS 

124'q, 

t '• 

1-8 

aw 

1 ^ 

225 

MEPC 

233p 

1 1 

2 2 

(76 

xn 

St Martins 
Immoblllare 

I99p 

Li7l'4 

1 i 

12'. 

t-6 

2-7 

423 

14% 

26«» 

79». 

W.r . 


Snr (Gt Britain) 
8imA Coavertlon 

3l9p 

660p 

tl4 

-5 

2-8 

10 


Ordinery 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

stocke 


on 

week 

July 

Trenspertatlon 

American Airlines 

$36'* 

!*• 


Brit A Comm 

252p 

1 

3-4 

Canadian Pacific 

$CI5’4 

J. 


Furness Withy 

350p 

-f M 

4 3 

Greyhound 

$18'. 

1 '4 

5-5 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 2050 

. 70 

2 0 

KLM 

M 107-2 

. 0 2 


Lufthansa 

DM 73 

i 2 

3-4 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I53p 

-f-3 

4-9 

Pan American 

$16% 

'• 


P A O Offfd 

23ep 

Fr S 620 

3 

5-0 

Swissair (Rearer) 

103 

4-8 

TWA 

$53', 

% 


UAL 

$39% 

1 1% 


Stores 

Boots 

263p 

III 

2-1 

Brit Home 

3Z5p 

7 

2 6 

Burton Group 

240p 


2-5 

Debenhams 

294p 

1 

3-8 

Galerios Lafayette 

Fr 162 

7 


Galerias Precdos 

%356 

292p 

5 

3 7 

Grattan Ware 

8 

2 6 

Great Atlantic 

$17 

1 % 

7-7 

GUS 'A* 

a02p 

1 2 

2-3 

House of Fraser 

291 p 

3-0 

Innovation 

Fr B 1780 

80 

5 1 

KBB 

FI llb-8 

0 3 

3-1 

Karstadt 

DM 467 

: 20 

2-1 

Kaulhol 

DM 340's 

i I4't 

2 9 

La Rrdoute 

Fr 567 

2 

2-4 

La Rinascenie 

L 278', 


1-8 

Marcor 

$23*. 

; '• 

3 4 

Marks A Spencer 

2B2p 

iB 

2 8 

Mitsiikoshi 

Y 482 

3 

1 9 

Mycr Fmporlum 

$A2 25 

0 15 

2-2 

Ncckermann 

DM 137 

2 

Nouvciles Gals 

Fr 151 a 

2 9 


JC Penney 

$77*4 

1 1% 

1-2 

Printemps 

Provid Clothing 

Fr 189’, 

4'* 


325p 

i 12 

2 6 

Scars ‘A’ 

I56p'< 

•* 

3 2 

Scars Roebuck 

SllO't 

2', 

1-6 

WH Smith -A’ 

SOSp 

10 

2 0 

Teseo Stores 

75',p 

1 % 

2 2 

United Drapery 

lS3p 


3-7 

Woolworch 

$37'. 

! •« 

3 1 

Textiles 

Burlington 

$34% 


40 

Carpets International I56p 

1 

-f 1 

4-3 

Coats Patons 

74’,p 

4 7 

Courtaiilds 

I60p 

; 4 

4 3 

Dollfus-Mleg 

Fi lOI't 

0-6 

5 I 

English Calico 

54’,p 

■ 1 
t45 

4-6 

Sola Viscoia 

1 1250 


Stevens. JP 

$27'. 


5 5 

Teijin 

Y Hi 

1 10 

5 4 

Toray Ind 

Y 128 


6-6 

Woolcomberb 

60p 



Tobecco 

Bril Amcr Tobacco 

332p 

; II 

3 7 

Gallaher 

I82p 

4 

5 8 

Imperial lobacco 

M3p 

1-4 

4-7 

RJ Reynolds 

$75 

1 3 

3 I 

Utilities 

ATA T 

$42 

( *4 

6-2 

Chubu 

Y 972 

1 12 

5-1 

Chugoku 

Y 945 

1 35 

5-3 

Cons Edison 

$25 


7-2 

EBFS 

Fr B 2725 

V 25 

5 7 

Intercom 

Fr B2I90 

10 

5-7 

Kansai Electric 

Y 935 

: 10 

5-3 

RWE 

DM 161% 

I', 

5 0 

Tokyo Electric 

Y945 

I 20 

5-3 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 109 

I 3 

5-5 

Investment truata 
Alliance Trust 

229p 

1 

2 6 

Atlas Electric 

5lp 

1 1 

2-7 

BET Deferred 

I45p 

6 

3-8 

British Assets 

85',p 

1 

1-7 

Cable Trust 

I52p 

i 1 

2 7 

Foreign & Col 

I67p 

|2 

1-7 

Globe Investment 

I52p 

I I 

2-7 

Industrial A Gen 

47pil 

-f', 

3-2 

Mercantile Inv 

58p 


3-7 

Robeco 

PI 255 


4 6 

Rolinco 

FI 195 

-! 

1-5 

Witan Investment 

I06p 

1 

1-9 

MuM-prodsict, miacelleneeui 

‘-9'a 

3-9 

Air Liquide 

Fr 365', 

BSN 

Fr 1413 

1 13 

2 2 

Bookers 

ITBp 

4 

3-7 

British Match 

203p 

i3 

4-7 

British Oxygen 

X 

f-l's 

4-4 

British Ropes 

1 1 

3-7 

Cope Allman 

58',p 

-1-3 

4-9 

Dalgety 

De La Rue 

23Sp 

236p 

-8 

-|3 

3 5 
4-8 

Engelhard Minerals 

t28'4 

-1 !'• 

1-4 

Gulf 8 l Western 

137 

1*4 

1-6 

Halliburton 

199 

-1 

l-l 

Hays Wharf 

4l9p* 

-6 

1-7 

Hudson's Bay 
(TAT 


5 

^ l‘4 

2-7 

2-1 

Inchcape 

Ckoh 


4 

4-8 

2-3 

l«5 

Ung<Tem«o-Voeght $12% 

-*a 

... 

Linen Indincrlts 

ftS'a 

fPa 


MlnneiectMIfikif 


4‘Ve 

1*2 . 


Prices, 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

Price. 

JulyS 

1972 

Change 

on 

week 

J 

5 

266 

202 

Mitsubishi Shoji 

Y245 



305 

219 

Mitsui 

Y287 

-2 


285 

240 

S Pearson A Son 


\ 1 


38'. 

30 

TRW 

1-1% 


27 

23', 

Tenneco 

$23% 

- '. 

' 

36*4 

30'* 

Textron 

$34'. 



151% 

114 

Thomas Tilling 

il7p 

i 3 


245 

199 

Turner A Newall 

205p 

1-6 

' 

614 

545 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr 571 

1 N 


610 

488 

BP 

567p 

1-12 


475 

229's 

363 

203'. 

Burmah Oil 

Cle Pecroles 

465p 

Fr 210 

2 

fO 2 

, 

93', 

74 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 72% 

- 4 


30 

23% 

Gulf Oil 

$24'. 

-% 

I 

57*a 

49', 

Mobil OH 

$57*. 

1-2% 

< 

4900 

3650 

Pecrofina 

FrB4900 

+260 


30*. 

25'. 

Phillips Petroleum 

$27% 

-'4 

i 

126 

Ill’, 

Royal Dutch 

M 120-3 

-I 34 

< 

359 

298 

Shell Transport 

336p 

\ I2 

* 

61% 

54’, 

Standard Oil (Calif.) $61% 

4 l% 

! 

70's 

61 

Standard Oil (indiana)$69'. 
Standard OH (NJ) $74% 



77*. 

69’. 

I I 

\ 

87'. 

67% 

Standard OH (Ohio) $68'. 

|-5% 

t 

36 

29*4 

Texaco 

$32', 

I % 

* 

406 

255 

Gold mines finence 

Anglo-American 433p 

-I2 


1275 

900 

Anglo Am. Gold 

I200p* 

50 


295 

220 

Charter Cons 

290p 

h6 

J 

300 

206 

Cons Gold Fields 

290p 

2 

i 

12*4 

7»*« 

General Mining 

£11'. 

-'* 

i 

22 

II 

J'burg Cons 

£19 

2', 

2 

855 

505 

Rand Seleaion 

835p 

120 

1 

325 

150 

Union Corp 

3l4p 

1 2 

1 

22>, 

IT*. 

Minei, nnetaU 
Alcan 

$CI9»4 

- *4 


70 

37% 

Alcoa 

$48% 


3 

2350 

1875 

Alusuissc 

FrS 2060 

f’so 

2 

32*4 

27% 

Amer Met Clim 

$29*4 

4-% 

4 

21% 

15*. 

Anaconda 

$17% 

— *4 


236 

152 

CAST 

208p 

17 

2 

372 

223 

Dc Beers Defd 

356p 

-12 

2 

150 

119 

Delta Metal 

lao'sp 


4 

99’, 

64', 

Falconbridge 

$C65 

*4 


35'. 

29*4 

Inter Nickel 

$31% 

-% 

3 

404 

288 

Johnson Matthey 

386p 

7 

3 

29*. 

21'. 

Kennecoct 

$22% 

'4 

7 

125 

70 

Lonrho 

il4p 

■ 2 

4 

3 90 

2 35 

MIM Holdings 

$A3 26 

0-14 

2 

353 

275 

Metallgesellschaft 

DM290 

-5 

2 

169 6 

135 

Pechiney 

Fr 154 

5 

7 

75 

52’, 

Penarroya 

Fr 62 

2 

4 

250 

79 

Pocgletersrust Plat 

220p 

$16^ 

26 

( 

22', 

16*. 

Reynolds Metals 

- ’* 

J 

272 

196 

2S4p 

-10 

2 

242 

175 

Roan Tons 

226p 

( 6 

(. 

730 

540 

Seicalon Trust 

665p 

60 

2 

1/15 

1426 

Union Mlnierc 

Fr B 1620 

15 

* 

5-24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

$A3 25 

■ C-2!> 

0 

226 

182 

Zamanglo 

220p 


{< 

340 

192 

Plantationa. etc 
Consolidated Tea 

2l0p 

15 


320 

267 

Guthrie 

302p 

- 3 

1 ' 

55'. 

40 

Highlands A Low 

55'4P 

i 3 

4' 

/U 

43 

Jukai 

6ep 

.2 


164 

116 

Longbournc 

llBp 

1 4 

li 

38'. 

30 

Plantation HIdgs 

37p 

1 , 



Hon«y Market Indicators 

Markete lo Loniioo settled down to more normal cof'd'lj 
following) the Rank of England's moves to oas« tHo liquij 
impact of the pre>floai run on sterhng. But bank lending 
deposit rates nave moved up a full point. 


Bank Rate 6% (from 5%. 31 /6/72) Baw Bata 6% 


Deposit rates 

7 doys’ nocfce. 

Clearing banks 4 

Burosterling deposits ( 1 /* Fefi 

2 days’ notice 7 no* 

3 months’ 

Local authorities 7*. 

3 months* fixed: 

Local authorities 7% 

Finance houses 7*eS 

Nffw York 

Treasury bills ^ 

Certs, of deposit ^ 75 

Steriingt Spot rate $? 4463 

Forward discount 
(3 months*) ' 

lotertiMifc rate 

7 days* 7>. 

Treasury Mils 

3 months’ S-64 

Forward cover (3 

Annual Inc cost 2 ^ 

Eurodeller deposits 

7 dsys' notice 4*. 

3 months’ 5% 

Investment currency : ^ 
InvsKmentI 

Covered erbitrege merf ins 

(3 mofichs') 

In fevour of . 0/ 

LMtwesk% This week/. 

Treasury bills 

N. York 3*1. N. Yoik 

Eurodeller/UIC local 
authority leans 
BurednIInr/iufosterling 

N. Yori. *"■ N. York 
UMdon l«» NMir^ 





It you have trouble in pronouncing 
Dur nanne — don't try, just spell it 
D 't — BASF, one of the largest 
companies in the world. Although 
/ou may not have heard of us, our 
products are well known It is almost 
certain that each day every man, 
woman and child in this country will 
benefit from the use of materials 
developed and manufactured by 
BASF. Products technologically ad¬ 
vanced to make industry more 
efficient and more profitable, pro¬ 
ducts designed to make life easier 
and more enjoyable. 


BASF 




part of your way of life 



Behind the 5,000 
and more BASF 
products used 
in practically 
every form of 
manufacture, is 
an outstanding 
and reliable 
technical and 
commercial 
service looking 
after our 
customers 
and protecting 
the consumers’ 
interest. 



at home, at work, at play 



BASF have a 
significant 
influence on 
living standards, 
and are part of 
your way of life. 



BASF UnHed Kingdom Limited 


ONDON 

Plastics 

(ud'o/Video Tapes 
Storage Media 
I'flustrial Chemicals 
0 Box 473 
Shtsbridge House 
Knightsbridge London S.W.7 
01-584 6080 

BASF London 267574/5 


CHEADLE 

Textiles 

Dispersions & Pigments 


IPSWICH 

Agricultural 


P.O. Box 4 
Earl Road 

Cheadle Hulme Cheshire 

Tel: 061-4857181 

Telex: BASF CHEADLE 668 682 


St. Francis Tower 
Greyfriars 

Ipswich IP1 1LE Suffolk 
Tel: 0473 59581 

Telex • BASF AGR Ipswich 98473 





The evolution of energy 


Thn devo;l(jp[nt‘fii ()f the sUmT', 

(icoijl):, The (jreaiest sinple faetor ni :i;n'ua':'i aL;0.h d'n- 
[vuijor ti ■ch;ujlc)racai. rincjn,i<: .;inri c(^ria! ehaiui^a; ch 
the huiiislriril Renvoi aticja 

YtiT rtdrosp^a:!, the (niacapte:^ rd tTa^s'; tael / enqinea 
wore relalivalv siiwtde co(ep:n>wl aiTh ‘Rm rnreple,-;it, 
of today a (advances wi siaervsa; and industr/ 

Modt.an ifidu^tr'. mawis i^'.ore and mane eno'in/ d.; 
provide for dowa a(]vrinr:es, and mtvJi of das -- 1 . 0 -;, 
r:f')(nifw frcmt pd-a r'aeurn fueJs Sh»dI ■ r;> ard B R .oe 
Britain's dcidirca dUpfjhers of mdusTna! cai fuo:' . "o roeel 



irwia-cw today nnri ’'Wnorrow. 

St'l• li faX afsrj B P. t-.'d 

P.O Box 148 
Shell - Me X Hou-e 
Strand London sVCLF^v 00X 
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Enoch Powell 

Sir —Even if “ the country ” did wish to 
call on Mr Powell, the fact remains that he 
ajuld not (in your words) ** get to Downing 
Street'' unless a majority of Conservative 
MPs are prepared to vote him into the 
party leadership. Analogies with 1940 are 
surely misleading when they fail to take 
into account the highly significant change 
in the procedure for choosing their leader 
which the Conservatives made in 1965 

1 cannot claim to be very closely in 
touch with Westminster nowadays, but 
from what 1 do hear, 1 simply cannot 
imagine a “ scenario which would result 
in Mr Powell’s election—^nor, with respect, 
do I find it conceivable that Mr Powell 
should ever be invited to try his hand at 
forming an administration without such an 
election having taken place.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Edward Boyle 

Unwerstty of Leeds 

Sir —You find that Mr Powell’s chief 
political failure is flying off at a tangent 
at problems which you consider peripheral 
to the nation, and using exaggerated 
language. I do not think it is an offence 
to exaggerate the truth, and the important 
thing is to consider the implication of Mr 
Powell’s assertions. 

Evident in his speech on the race 
problem arc the following important 
truths: 

(i) There are ghettoes in many of 
Britain's cities. (2) Black people constitute 
the predominant population m these 
ghettoes. (3) Black people do not like being 
confined to these ghettoes. (4) If they 
(black people) are not removed from the 
country and stay in the ghettoes, they will 
fight. And (5) the consequence will be 
racial violence. 

What at least some black people would 
want to know from Mr Enoch Powell, 
is whether he thinks that black people 
will meekly submit to being removed to 
their countries; and if they resist being 
removed to their countries, what docs Mr 
Pow(‘ll til ink governments should do in 
overcoming their resistance ? 

Mr Powell should not evade these ques¬ 
tions on the grounds that they seem hypo¬ 
thetical One IS entitled to ask the limits 
of his strategy for dealing with this 
problem. If he further avoids the task 
on the jirctcxt that one need nut reveal 
one’s contingency plans to an enemy, the 
black people will oiganise on the assump¬ 
tion that he will stop at nothing, including 
the gas chamber, in eliminating them from 
the ghettoes. 

Ont might go further: that the authori- 
tkt in this country, when they come lound 


to perceive the truth of Mr PoweU’t 
assertions, will sanction his programme for 
action, because it is based on what is 
presumably a correct analysis of the prob¬ 
lem. Mr Powell cannot blame black people 
for the existence of ghettoes; he 
conveys that impression is only part of the 
process of inflating the. truth. This accept¬ 
ance of the truth of some of his assertions 
docs not imply an acknowledgement of 
the falsehood, that black people are 
responsible for the existence of ghettoes.— 
Yours faithfully, Stanley Nwosu 

London, Eiy 

Sir —One of the better features of your 
paper in the past was its steadfast refusal 
to have any truck with racialism. Now 
even this is in doubt. Your article on Enoch 
Powell consists of an attempt to sketch 
a better political tactic for him. Presum¬ 
ably you do not care whether or not this 
enables him to be more successful in his 
racial campaign. You say that it is no 
good dismissing this campaign with moral 
scorn. How else do you propose to frustrate 
It ? Or do you now approve of it and 
wish It well ?—^Yours faithfully, 

London, NWq E. L. Phillips 

Sm—It is encouraging to read in your 
issue of July 8th that after years of mis¬ 
understanding, if not malice, you can at 
last give a glimpse of the great services 
which Mr Enoch Powell could render to 
this country if given an opportunity.— 
Yours faithfully, £. C. Curtis 

London, SWs 


The economy 

Sir —^Your comment on index-linked wage 
schemes (July 8th) was timely and interest¬ 
ing, but I doubt the truth of your asser¬ 
tion that *'in the end, it all comes down 
to the simple fact that wage rises must be 
matched by productivity rises.” You have 
often pointed out yourself in the past that 
rising wages vastly increase the relative 
flow of funds to the central exchequer and 
thus strengthen the tendency towards 
greater government involvement in the 
economy. Most of this is a non-produc¬ 
tive or even counter-productive nature for 
social, political or national reasons. 
Equally as important as productivity is a 
willingness on the part of government 
to keep spending increases in line with 
the trend in real gross national product.— 
Yours faithfully, Nicholas Leonard 
Monkstown, Co, Dublin 

Sir— For at least the past three years 
England has been living on takeover bids 
—me only other activities to help boost 
the economy being pop music and dock 
strikes. 

Is it surprising that those who sell us 
their petroleum and the thousand and one 
other productt which we import say ** your 
pounds just aren’t worth what you mink 
they are’*—-and convert them as quickly 
as possible into some other currency^?— 
Youn faithfully, G. S. CaAMaaiui 

Cannes 


Gibraltar 

Sir —It is stated in your article of July 
1st that ** the voters have shown con 
siderable maturity not only in revertini^ 
to the more experienced of the two teams 
but more particularly in rebuffing the 
IWBP’s distinctly crude attemptt to 
divert attention from its own faults by 
accusing Sir Joshua Hassan of intending 
to sell the pass to Spain.” 

First, the Integration With Britain party 
government cleared a deficit of £368,000 
left by Sir Joshua’s ” more experienced ’ 
team. This deficit, according to a Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government official 
who was brought over to investigate and 
report on the financial position of th( 
city council, accounts, was* ” contrary tu 
law and financially imprudent.” 

Secondly, the IWBP government raised 
a dangerously low £700,000 revenuf* 
reserve to an all-time record of £iy4oo,0()() 
during the three years that we were in 
office. We put aside £300,000 for improve¬ 
ment and developments, and budgeted for 
a surplus of about £^m to meet a forth 
coming wages and salaries review. Over 
and above this, government expenditure 
was raised from £3.5m to £5m. This is 
exclusive of a £iom development pro 
gramme which, among other things, will 
provide the people of Gibraltar with ovei 
I poo new government flats by 1975. 

On the commercial side, two new hotels 
should be fully operational by ncx; 
summer. 

It is therefore incorrect to suggest that 
the IWBP government was diverting 
attention from its own faults. Our record 
shows that this is hardly the case. 

As to ” accusing Sir Joshua of intending 
to sell the pass to Spam,” what was don*^ 
was to tell the people that his view on 
the question of ” sovereignty ” is very 
different from that of the IWBP. It was 
my duty to tell the people that there 
exists a fundamental difference between 
Sir Joshua and myself on the matter of 
absolute British sovereignty over Gibraltar, 
as came to light at a meeting attended 
by both of us on May 15th. 

May I point out that although the IWBP 
was founded only in 1967, we formed a 
government in 19^, and we were defeated 
only by about 200 votes after these elec¬ 
tions, in which we won seven of the 15 
scats being contested.—Yours faithfully, 
Gibraltar R. J. Peli/a 

(Leader of the Oppositinu) 


Rebels on the rack 

Sir —Before anyone draws conclusions 
about transferable voting from the u&c 
of the Cionservative selection for Beacons- 
fidd (Letters, July 8th), it should be 
establish just what system was in use 
If Mr John North’s term "at the fir^t 
ballot” is correct^ then the Beaconsfield 
Conservatives, like the British Parliament¬ 
ary Labour paity or the Frentih electorate, 
are using the staggered hallqt kjpttm, tiox 
traiiiferaUe votiiig al the tma ^ usually 
used. For gnod or IB* iMdar rules 


“ ssgp i«iii mjam md . 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


Group Commercial 
Director 


Electrkal Housdiold 
Appliance Industry 


A Group Commercial Director is 
required for this appointment in a very 
large and profitable group manufactur¬ 
ing and selling throughout the United 
Kingdom and world markets. 

He will be aged between 35 and 45 
and will have behind him a successful 
record of professional achievement in 
marketing preferably in the field of con¬ 
sumer durable products. He will require 
to be of the highest personal, intellec¬ 
tual and managerial stature if he is to 
succeed in this most demanding and 
challenging role. 

He will be a member of the Group’s top 
management team and will be respon¬ 
sible to the Managing Director for the 
overall marketing function, product 
development, sales and distribution. He 
will lead the Group’s commercial acti¬ 
vity during a period of rapid change as 
Britain enters the Common Market. 

The remuneration will be negotiable 
and will be in excess of £10,000 per 
annum plus the usual benefits. 

We are a leading firm of International 
Management Consultants who are 
advising on this appointment. Apply in 
confidence giving full details of back¬ 
ground experience, qualifications and 
achievements to Box Number 2509. 


Marine 

Insurance 

• nns is a new, challenging and 
highly rewarding appointment, based 
at the New York hub of a pre¬ 
eminent and prestigeous international 
group. 

• THE role involves responsibility for 
the management and further profitable 
development of marine business 
generated in some 130 countries. 

• THE requirement is for a British- 
trained underwriter with a record of 
significant achievement in marine 
insurance, attributable to professional 
expertise, enterprise and managerial 
ability. 

• TERMS to match the man arc 
entirely negotiable. Basic 
remuneration will not be less than 

10,000 and could be substantially 
more for an underwriter with an 
outstanding record of acliicvcment. 
Age - not over 45. 

Write in complete contidence 
to Sir Peter Youens 
as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HAU-AM STREET • LONDON WIN 6l)} 


rfTrrTTT'mni 
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of transferable voting, a tie is automatically 
resolved in favour of the candidate having 
a larger number of votes at the earliest 
stage of the count, ic, in this case Mr Bell. 
—Yours faithfully, Michael Steed 

Todmorden, Lancs 


Gauliism 

Sir —Your reviewer writes, apparently with 
approval, that de Gaulle provided 
** dramatic nationalist solutions instead 
of favouring internationalism or a federal 
Europe (July 8 ih). 

It is true that dc Gaulle favoured an 
empty rhetoric which might be interpreted 
in this way, but all his actions, as, for 
example, his handing over Algeria to a 
communist government, show him as having 
been as good an internationalist as anyone. 
Again he could easily have left the common 
market but did not do so, and it is interest¬ 
ing to read that Miriam Camps considers 
that his action of keeping Britain out 
actually welded the market together into 
the nascent super state it is now, whereas 
Britain's admission might have led to its 
developing into a loose free-trade area. 

De Gaulle’s supposed nationalism is 
often used to persuade credulous Britons 
that nations can continue to exist in the 
market, and they do not realise that the 
French have a long history of meaningless 
attitudinising w'hich contrasts sharply with 
their actual achievements.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, K. T. Moork 

Jlfordj Essex 


Insurance 

Sir —Your article “ Where is life assurance 
going ? ” (June a 4 th) begs many questions. 
In particular there is the supremely impor¬ 
tant matter that linked assurance can only 
be provided at the expense of much of the 
guaranteed protection traditionally pro¬ 
vided by life assurance. 

The main question I wish to lake up, 
however, is the allegation that there is a 
growing nerd for tighter regulation of 
selling methods. 7 ’he comparative free¬ 
dom of operation has always been one 
of the strengths of British life assurance 
and is onr of the factors that has helped 
to make it pre-eminent among European 
countries. The self-policing exercised by 
the incliLstry it.sclf by mutual agreement 
and by publicity has usually been success¬ 
ful in keeping extreme manifestations 
under luntrol. Statutory regulation is 
indexible unci vdten less effective. 

With regard to direct selling, you must 
be aware that this is the oldest and still 
a major method of life assurance promo¬ 
tion among the “ traditional offices and 
has considerable advantages for the lives 
assured. A large number of offices, includ¬ 
ing the London Life (mentioned in the 
article), docs all or a large part of its 
business by direct representation, whether 
011 commission or otherwise, and it is 
IjKdrrrct to infer that the methods in use 
Bp iomcthe younger office sales forces 
il^^ACW jib principle ; or that because they 
** dirc^tt ” they are necessarily more 


reprehensible than, for instance, some 
broker sales. All the methods mentioned 
in the article have been in use for many 
generations and 1 sec no reason why they 
should not all continue to have their place. 
—^Yours faithfully, A. K. Tudor 

London, EC 4 London Life Associatfon Ltd 


Hospital insurance 

Sir —It is now sadly predictable that you 
will attack any improvements in the private 
sector of medical care (June loth) pre¬ 
sumably on doctrinaire political grounds 
rather than economic ones. 

What is now needed is a vigorous effort 
by a Government devoted to freedom of 
choice for the individual of all measures 
to aid an ailing National Health Service 
and the prevention of state monopoly in 
any field. 

It is sad to sec that such restrictive 
mpasurcs arc supported in your correspon¬ 
dence columns (June 24 th) by a lecturer 
in social medicine who should be ade¬ 
quately employed in dealing with the 
mass of problems at his fingertips. In the 
growing field of social medicine there is 
a danger that the public confuse it with 
medical socialism. 

Any attempts to aid more and more 
people to have the advantages of private 
medical care by their own thrift and fore¬ 
sight deserve our wholesale support. The 
day when a Conservative Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gives tax-exemption for 
medical expenses will show a great step 
forward in the real needs of health care 
in our country.—^\'ours faithfully, 

London, Wi Wyndham Davies 


Students 

Sir —Mr John Randall (Letters, June loth) 
has raised some points which need to be 
answered. 

The deputy-president of the NUS has 
made no attempt to deny the first point 
in my earlier letter, that the NUS is 
concerned tcj an excessive degree with 
pursuing overt political ends; it is an 
accepted fact that at NUS conferences 
more enthusiasm is invested in political 
motions than in student or undergraduate 
affairs, ’f'hc NUS executive ought to 
improve its technique in negotiations, 
.since the poor performance on grants last 
year was due to the self-satisfaction of the. 
NUS at being round the negotiating table 
with the committee of vice-chancellors. 

Finally, I take exception to what Mr 
Randall calls ** NUS grants policy ; in 
reality this i.s a rationalisation of his, and 
his executive's, prejudices. Their actions 
show that the NUS not only dislikes 
academic excellence, but also prefers a 
levelling down rather than a raising up of 
academic standards. At a time when l^i|[hcr 
education has expanded far too rapidly, 
there is a need for greater discrimination 
in grant awards, and those with good A- 
Icvcls studying at university clearly should 
have priority over those at polytechnics 
and colleges of further education. 


When people like Mr Randall subscribe 
to such inverted academic standards, it is 
not surprising that many of us in univer¬ 
sities have not the slightest confidence in 
the NUS.—Yours faithfully, Nioel Saul 
Oxford 


That sea of peace 

Sir —Your Cairo correspondent’s article 
on the proposed Mediterranean conference 
(June 24 th) has helped unravel the intri¬ 
cacies of its preliminary diplomatic 
manoeuvres. Statements coming out of 
Libya, however, indicate that the “ new, 
and singularly clumsy, formula to define 
eligibility ” could become even more com¬ 
plex than that suggested by your corres¬ 
pondent. 

On April 29 , 1972 , the Tripoli at*Tahir 
radio programme spoke out against Moroc¬ 
co’s participation at the conference, citing 
the alleged presence of foreign bases and 
forces on Moroccan territory as a violation 
of the criterion that the conference be 
confined to those Mcclit'rrancan countries 
“ not involved in blocks ” Your corres¬ 
pondent offers the more common interpre¬ 
tation that this criterion bars Italy, Greece 
and Turkey—because of their Nato mem¬ 
bership. Colonel Qaddafi, on the other 
hand, has told a Greek journalist (A. 
Stefanopoulou in Eleftheros Kosmos, May 
21 , 1972 ) that he saw no obstacle to the 
participation of Italy, Greece and I'lirkey 
in the conference, regardless of their 
military ties. When it is unclear how jusi 
one Mediterranean country defines eligi¬ 
bility, it is easy to sec how the collective 
formula can become so confused.—^Your^ 
faithfully, George S. Dragkicii 

Arlington, Virginia 


Bye bye, baby boom 

Sir —I have just read Mrs Mona McNcc’s 
letter (June loth) Among other things 
this seeks to set out to show that Sweden, 
a large country with a small population, 
should be the ideal for prosperity ami 
social happiness. Life in Sweden, as T 
found it during a two-year stay, has cer¬ 
tainly not achieved these ideals. 

The cost of living is so high that enter 
tainment, other than the cinema, is 
prohibitively expensive, and to pay for 
luxuries the average Swedish wife must 
work. Only, funnily enough, babies and 
expectant mothers are well catered foi 
by the health service, the rest have t‘> 
manage somehow ! The major shipyards 
of the country have to be kept open by 
frequent large injections of Greek or 
Turkish immigrants, despite local Swedi.sli 
objections ,* and the large Scania lorry 
factory would close tomorrow without its 
immigrant workers. 

I find that a small crowded country, 
such as El Salvador with its many prt'b- 
Jems and needs for the future, is, in fact, 
a far happier country than those thai 
have succeeded in gradually disappearing 
from the world scene. Yours faithfuHv, 
San Salvador^ £i Salttador K. R. G. Smith 



Shakespeare 

Bums 

Omar Khayyam 

Cervantes 

Iblstc^ 

Johnnie Walker 



The world’s greatest name in Scotch whisky. 

Bom 1820 - still going sironff. 
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NOW MIDLAND 
EXPANDS EVEN FURTHER 

INTO EUROPE. 


New Brusseb Office opened to 
spearhead Midland Bank EEC operations. 


As a vital part of Midland Bank Group’s 
special interest in developing business _ 
between the EEC countries and the United 
Kingdom in the framework of the enlarged ^ 
Community, the Bank announces the opening 
of an important Representative Office in 
Brussels, the heart of the Common Market. 

The purpose of the new Office, at Rue de la 
Loi 15,1040 Brussels is to aid and encourage trade 
and investment in both directions between 
continental Europe and the United Kingdom. It 
will extend our involvement with Europe already 
evidenced by our close relationship with major 
European banks and our participation in European 
Banks International (EBIC) in Brussels. 

The Midland and its European banking 


partners have nearly 8,000 branches in Europe and 
combined assets totalling almost £16,000 million. 
This, together with Midland Group’s great 
strength in the financial markets of the United 
Kingdom, will enable the new Brussels Office to 
fulfil a major liaison function between businessmen 
in the Common Market and in Britain. 

if you’re thinking of setting up in Europe, or 
expanding existing trade and investments, get in 
touch with your local manager; or if you’re a 
European businessman who would like to gain a 
foothold in Britain, get in touch with one of the 
offices below. 

In either case, this addition to the Midland’s 
services will be of the greatest impo^nce in 
expanding trade and investment activity. 




Mr. Keith Cheshire, senior 
Ml ill find Hank Group 
Hopn-.sontative. Has until 
now htM'n the Midland Bank 
Group l{epresentativ€‘ in 
Zurich. Wide (‘Xperienco in 
international banking 
in Kurope and the United 
Kingdom. 


Mr. (icoffrey Masters, 
Midland Bank Group 
Representative. Has had 
managerial rt'spon.sibilities 
in the industrial Midlands 
of England. Experienced in 
lending to industry and 
eommerct*. 


Mr. Norman Brade, 
Midland Bank Group 
Kepre.sentativo. Hus gained 
wide experience in largo 
London branches. Recently 
concerned with the control 
of lending in the Bank’s 
Head Office. 


Our three Representatives have the languages and the contacts to help you. 


Midland Bank 

• 'TgS^ • A GREAT BRITISH BANK 

® # Brussels Representative Office: Rue de la Ix>i 15,1040 Brussels. 

nPjB Head Office: Poultry. London, EC2P 2BX. 

Over.seab Branch: 60 Gracechurch Street, London, EC3P 3BN. 
Zurich Representative Office: Bleicherwog 21.8002 Zurich. 

West End Overseas Branch; 215 Piccadilly. Ix)ndon Wl VOQA. 
Provincial Overseas Branch Offices: Birmingham. Bradford, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Hull, Ijoeds, 1.4eicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Sheffield. Southampton. 


meets any financial need«**any where 
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PROPERTY 


.LJOVllS 

]]/& 

is a new Assi 


is a new Assurance Company. 
Prime commercial investments 
are required. Preferably in 
lots exceeding £ 250 , 000 . 



9 W«od Street Cheapside EC2V 7AR 
01-606 3055 


AL MUNEGAR-COSTA DEL SOL- 
ORANADA 

PLAYA DE U HERRADURA 

FOR SALE 

Beautiful plot along the sea—direct access to the 
beach. 

Surface : 4.438 sq m. 

Convenient to great luxury private residence or 
developments. 

Building possibHities : about 5.500 sq m (villas— 
pueblo—apartments—bungalows—hotel: 8 levels 
—commercial locals). 

IMMEDIATELY FREE 

Architect and commercial service guaranteed on 
request. 

PRICE : 500.000 SWISS FRANCS 

B S.D.U.—A. de DUVE 

Avenue de la Toison d'Or. 17a 
1000 BRUXELLES/Belgique 
Tel: 02/13.84.50 


Office & Industrial Property 


investment 

& Develepment Consultants 
Project Managers 


Mill Hill- 
Prestige 
Offices 
10.150 sq. ft. 
Early 
S Occupation 


PEPPER ANGLISS 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 
Edward House 73 Brook St London W1Y2JB 

Tetephorio 01 499 6066 
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positive 
trading- 
person to 
person- 
in world 
markets 




established 185H 


Put your business in good hands • • • 

for positive trading and positive results talk to us— 
Dodwell marketing men are strategically placed at rnajor 
trading centres and are experts in the trading techniques 
and product requirements of their areas. Explore new 
territories and new products with Dodwell and get 
positive trading results. 

DODWELL 

a force in international trade 

For enquiries in internstionei seiiing, buying and shipping, contact 
DODWELL ft COMPANY LIMITED, 

HEAD OFFICE: 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS. LONDON, EC2M 7BE 
Telephone:01 >6886040 Telex: London888444 


Aik 

1 • 7 1 

THtOUeeN*AW*hU 

TO INOUETBV 


ella ■ Canada ■ Guam ■ Hong Kong ■ India ■ Japan ■ Kenya ■ Singapore ■ Taiwan ■ Tanzania ■ Uganda - U.K. 


U.S.A, • Wert Gertnanyj 

CBM 105 


Tlu' 

Economist 


July 15, ig72 
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The sun 


also rises 


. it is to be McGovern. In the past few weeks it had 
vays seemed most Likely that it w'ould be. And at the 
tnocratic party convention in Miami Beach this week 
had actually become self-evident that Senator 
cGovern would be the Democratic candidate for the 
esidcncy of the United States in November long before 
nalor Humphrey and Senator Muskic withdrew, 
>iinded and having wounded, from the fight on Tucs- 
V. But that is all that is self-<^vident about the 
occ^ings in Miami Beach. The condition of American 
iety, the state of American politi('ii and even the funda- 
;iital quality of the man who might the next 
csidcnl have yet to be decided. Mr McGovern heads the 
uiocratic ticket, but most of America is not quite surf: 
lilt that really means. 

The old powci^biokere of the Democratic party pre¬ 
ssed to be in no doubt. As they watched practically 
cry minority except that of orgaiiLsed professional 
*liticians combine to give Mr McGovern his victory at 
t‘ convention on Wednesday, they acted like men 
niching the inmates take over the asylum. In their 
‘operation to stop Mr McGovern they may have 
stroyed whatever chance he may ever have had of 
■leating President Nixon this autumn. 

But to such men losing an election is merely tragedy : 
^ing control of their party to a bunch of idealistic 
iiateurs was a calaimity. To those amateuns, who turned 
II, in the end, to be remarkably professional in their 
>,Mnisation on the convention floor, it w;is a total triumph 
r the new politics. If that begged the question of whether 
I- new politics was all that new, it did not stop the 
IcCiovemitcs from appearing to be concerned as much, 
Tiot more, with fashioning a new party as nominating 
presidential candidate. For them victory in November 
it tai^gct : bmt it was not, apparently, a goal worth the 
rice of allowing Mayor Daley to sit on equal terms in 
same hall. 

They migfht be right in the long run—if they nave 
stamina which separates the politician from the 
ileitante. But for the immediate future the truth does 


not lie with either extreme in the party, however much 
the very nature of eoiiventions gives exaggrrat4xl impor- 
tam e to such extremes. 

Mr McGovern has not lost the election, at least not yet. 
The old Democratic party is not dead or in ruins, at 
least not yet. The rn^w jx>li'lics may prove to be sf^metliing 
more lasting than an emotional spasm, and 'there is room 
for that in ,;\jncrica today. But the name of the. game is 
still politics, and like every other professional Mr 
Mc:Gt>vern plays the game I0 win. 

Whether he can this time round is problematical, and 
all the more so now that he luiis failed to pci'suade Senator 
Kennedy if) be his running-male and so has had to make 
do with 'the virtually unknown Senator Thomas Fagleton 
fixim Missouri, a border slate which could help in the 
strategy. The McGovern forces seem happy with this, 
although if the election wer<‘. held now President 
Nixon would mmp liome. That could chiuige. Three 
months ago it did not seem possible that Mr McGovern 
could even win his party’s nomination, and the fact that 
he went into this week commanding the support of little 
more than 30 per lent of Democratic voters is not 
decisive now that he Ls the nominee. 

How long the odds arc 

He (ouid still win even if many local Democratic 
leaders take a quiet walk in November, as their 
R(!publican counterpiu*L? did with Goldwater in 1964. 
Whether he could do so if Mayor Daley and his like 
(^which includes some of the most powerful leaders of 
organised labour) were actively hostile is another matter. 
The pros may want their machine back so badly that 
they might do just that. Governor Wallace, »tx 30 , may 
not have had lus last word yet. 

But if it would be foolish to write off Mr McGtwem’s 
prospects it would not make much more sense to take 
anvehing but very long odds on his chances at this stage. 
His supporters would dispulte that. They argue that they 
have won possession of the Democratic party out in the 
open because the ordinary Dcmocratac voters turned 
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away in disgust and despair from the synthetic machine- 
produced pol'iitical leaders. 

There is some substance in that dlaim : Americans have 
as much cause for anxiety at the general quality of their 
political leadership as most other counitrics. But politics 
is never aJs simple as all that, w'hich is why new politics 
rare'ly last or stay new for long. To break out of party 
rigidities while still retaining the basic brand loyalty on 
v\ hich victory must be built can, of course, be done. But 
it requircTs a certain sophistication of approach, and only 
in times frf national crisis can it be achieved without a 
degree of cynicism Which invariably creates its own 
disillusionment. 

The:rc is a mood in America, a dissatisfaction almost 
with life itself, but it does not seem to have reached 
anything like crisis point yet. Part of that mood has always 
been there. Mr McGovern’s constituency, in his own 
words this week, is “ the pcopflc Who have been passed 
by ”—'the women, the young, 'the alienated blue collar 
workers, the small farmers, the little independent business¬ 
men, plus, t>f course, the an'ti-pollutcr -and the anti-war 
pn>tester. There is a familiarity about that constituency 
which belies the description of new. 

The protest against affluence 

But he also has another consitituency, which is not only 
newer but provides his campaign with much of its 
financial muscle and almost all its intellectual furniture. 
That is the considerable numlbcr of Americans who have 
not found in :t!hosc \’ery maiteriial possessions that much 
of the world envies any great emotional or intellectual 
satisfaction. When they seek deliberately and conscien¬ 
tiously to share that wealth they are among the most 
attractive people in politics anywhere. But there is an 
clement among them which can be best, if harshly, 
described as turning towards McGovern rather than 
buying a third family car. What they arc chiefly doing is to 
shy away from the complex problems of a world in which 
most families would be happier if they owned just a 
bicycle. It sometimes seems that what they are protesting 
about is the difficulty of combining luxury with the 
simple life. 

Europe especially will follow Mr McGovern’s cam¬ 
paign both for the presidency and a new kind of Demo¬ 
cratic party with sympathy. The party that he and the 
best of his supporters are attempting to create will be 
instantly recognisalble to moderate and right-wing social 
dcmfx:rats. It will not be easy for Mr McGovern and 
his friends to create a coherent national mass party on 
a European model, and there arc the unresolved dangers 
of such a party being used to coerce a fissiparous con¬ 
gressional system. Nevertheless, that he can even make 
the attempt, with at least some hope of success, to bring 
such a party into existence without being shackled by the 
ccrnservaitism of entrenched trade union leaders or a left 
wing half wedded 'to marxism, will be a source of envy 
^ among many in the British Labour party, in particular. 

; He will not be without his admirers in the British Tory 
) pmty, dither. 

But ta his dull, flat, prudish or even slightly priggisfti 
there are many echoes of the late Clem 


Attlee. Like Attlee, he is as unchariamatic a leader, as 
one could hope, or fear, to find in a generation, and no 
doubt a fair slice of pragmatism and nithlessnesS goes; 
with it, too. But for all his links with American populism, 
Mr McGovern, like Adlai Stevenson before him, may 
yet come to regret that Europe docs not vote in American 
presidential elections. 

Mr McGovern’s quality a presidential candidate 
cannot yet be fully determined. In the grinding slog of 
the primary campaigns he has made a number of mistakes, 
and even some downright blunders. His policies have not 
always been well thought out, which hardly makes him 
unique among politicians. He has to live with such 
foolishnesses as saying tliat he would go to Hanoi to 
“ beg ” for the release of American prisoners of war. 
To followers part of his attractiveness is his willingncs.s 
tc» admit errors—an engaging characteristic but not 
necessarily a winning one. 

His commitments on ending the war in Vietnam and 
withdrawing American forceps from Europe, as well as 
his ill-defined defence policies, will cause apprehension 
among many of America’s allies. But he is no more a 
bogyman than he is a messiah. That both labels ha^'c 
bem hung around his neck by members of his own partv 
will be a handicap, perhaps an insupportable one. He 
could lose the election on the first and disillusion so many 
of his supporters if he wins on the second. It would bt* 
sensible, and certainly fairer, to judge the quality of 
much of his programme—particularly his social and 
economic policies—from whalt he says from now on ratJici 
than from what he has thrown off in the past. Mr Nixon 
will, of course, not let him off quite as easily as that. 
Neither will Mr Wallace, 

A fresh breeze is blowing 

Mr McGovern will probably prove to be a political 
leader of integrity and stamina but without exceptional 
political talent. He does noit have the look of a Roos<‘vclt 
or a Kennedy. Nevertheless, among that cross-sectinn f)f 
American life which believes that great and critical 
changes are required to get America moving towards a 
more just and stable vsociety, he inspires by his very 
honesty and earnestness. Perhaps it is tho.se two qualiiif> 
as much as his social democratic policies which ha\T 
helped to alienate so many of the traditional power 
centres bf Uhc Democraitic party. Mr McGovern bas 
blown some mudh-needed fresh, young air through some' 
murky corridors of his party, and most traditional 
Democratic voters will thank him for that, Whrihcr 
or not they will also follow him is what the next three 
months will be all about. 


The Miami Beach story 

Haw Senefor 'MaGovern won the nomination, but may have 
lost his party; tha kind of convantion 'it was; the trusr- 
McGovern platform; and whaee it all leaves Senator 
Humphrey, Senator Muskia end Governor Wallace, 

43 to 49. 
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The ritual becomes more real 

The reopened Paris talks could end the Vietnam war in either of two 
different ways—if North Vietnam really is ready 


Even if Mr Nixon, against the odds, did lose in November, 
he would leave something behind him of his creation : 
the foreign policy of the United States has begun to sliow 
more evidence of planning, of intellectual coherence, of 
dealing With the world as* it is, than it has for 20 years. 
The fashionable Ihing to say at the moment is that there 
i‘; only one flaw on the smooth drclc of new relationships 
Mr Nixon has built up around the worfd, and that is 
Vietnam. So it is, give or take a kink or itwo in sudi 
places as India and Egypt. The question is whether the 
creation of the loircle will help <to remove the Vietnam 
problem, or whether Vietnam could destroy the circle. As 
the Paris peace talks began again this Thursday, two 
months aflei' Noiith Vietnam’s offensive got ‘them called 
off, it is possible to say, very quietly, that the forces Mr 
Nixon has brought lintx) play in favour of a settlement 
may prove too much even for the men in Hanoi. 

Of course, the decision is North Vietnam’s, and it 
would be even if itlhc Soviet Union and Ohina weie to 
cut off all their aid to it. Even then, the South Viet¬ 
namese army would probably not be capable of destroying 
the North Vietnamese one, which would be the only 
conclusive way of removing ithe power of decision from 
Le Duan and Truong Chinh and their colleagues. And 
in fact neither the Soviet Union nor China is going to 
lisk the furious aocusaitions of betrayal that would follow 
liie ending of all their assistance ; the Chinese are still 
sending light arms across ithe border, and arc ready to 
pump oil into -the plai^dic emergency pipeline the North 
Vietnamese arc ‘trying to lay betwetm the border and 
Hanoi, and 'there are still some Russian tanks trundling 
aiong the railway 'through Ohina. Whall Mr Nixon has 
clone is to give boith of North Vietnam’s rival patrons 
m interest in keeping the flow of help just about small 
enough to persuade the government in Hanoi that it 
cannot win the war by the means k is using at the 
moment—a conventional military assault, which may be 
the only means left to it. 

The trick Nixon has pulled off 

The trick Mr Nixon has been able to pull off, which 
neither Jdhn Kennedy nor Lyndon Johnson could, is to 
Rive both the Russians and the Chinese good reason 
bd'ieve that they have leas to fear from the United 
Slates than they Ihave from cadh Other, and at the same 
lime to make them realise thalt the Vietnam war is an 
nhsrade to What each of them most wants from America. 
With Ohina that was spelled out explicitly in the statement 
that ended Mr Nixon’s vi^t ‘to Peking in February : 
the next stage in an American withdrawal from Taiwan, 
said, would have to wait until “ tension in the area 
f'imindi^es.” With the Russians it has been done more 
hy a hint and a wink ; but Mr Kissinger, in his briefing 
^t the end of Mr Nixon’s Mo«X)W trip in May, made 


it clear that .the American cix'dils the ISoviet economy 
needs so badly were likelier to be forthcoming ‘‘ as our 
general rx^atiemships improve.” This is how the Iw'O 
wings of the circle converge on Hanoi. The mining of 
North Vietnam’s ports, the appareiii acceptance by 
American opinion ol the renewed bombing of the north, 
and now the fact that hath Russia and China have been 
given an interest in a settlement, are all working against 
North Vietnam’s ability to continue the w^ar. 

The further price that t^he ]:)eopIe of North Vietnam 
have had to pay in the cx)urs(‘ of this should not be 
ignored. When Anthony Lewis of iht; New York Times 
went to North Vietnam in May lie saw' some of the 
casualties that the bombers cause by mistake, by care¬ 
lessness, soanedmes by bloody-'mindcdness. He is right 
to say that even those, who oppose Nor^h Vicinam’s part 
in this war should bear in mind the suffering inflicted 
on people whose only share in the responsibility is to live 
under a government that has been deteimined to unite 
the 'south to itself by force. The appalling calculus of any 
war is that it is an attempt to purchase an exemption 
from future suffering, not only physical, and not only 
where the war is 'taking place, at the price of people 
dying and homes shattered here and now ; and ncitlier 
side of the calculation should ever be forgotten. 

If Nortii Vietnam docs decide to give way to the pres¬ 
sures tliat are being applied to it, there are still two quite 
different courses it could follow^ What the Russians would 
like, if the reports from India after President Podgorny 
piussed through there last are month are correct, is some¬ 
thing along the lines of the cca.sclirc Mr Nixon proposed 
on May 8th, when he announced the blockade of North 
Vietnam. Mr Nixon has three things to offer the North 
Vietnamese, if they take him up on what he said then r 
he could end the mining, he could rail off liLs bombers, 
and he could agree to withdraw the 39,000 American 
Uoops who are still scheduled to stay in South Vietnam. 
And North Vietnam too has three cards to play: in 
ascending order of military, but not political, importance 
they are the return of its American prisoners, a with- 
djawal from South Vietnam w^khoiit a promise not to 
come back, and a supervised ceasefire that would put 
it in violation of an international agreement if it renewed 
the offensive next year. It may be that the secret nego¬ 
tiations of the coming weeks between Henry Kissinger 
and Lc Due The will be about who can get most for 
Icaslt in a bargain over these half-dozen marketable items. 

What the North Vietnatnese must be hoping, of course, 
is that getting the American prisoners back before election 
day is important enough to Mr Nixon to make him pay 
the top price. It is doubtful whether it Ls, although he 
might agree to a straight exchange of the prisoners for 
the withdrawal of those last 39,000 American troops by, 
say, eai'ly next yoar ; the help South Vietnam needs from 
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then on migliit just adequaitdy be provided from the 
Scvendi Fleet, and the air bases in Thailand, and a few 
thousand American ex-servicemen hired by the Saigon 
government. But in present circumstances he is likelier 
to hold out for the formal, supervised ceasefire he called 
for in May, or at least for the observed and unmistakable 
withdrawal of North Vietnam’s troops from the few 
parts of the south they still occupy. 

The real issue : who shall rule in Saigon ? 

That is why this particular line of bargaining is so 
unattractive to the North Vietnamese, and why they may 
prefer the other negotiating course open ito them. After 
this year’s failure a supervised ceasefire, even a publicly 
conducted withdrawal, would make it pretty hard for 
them to renew the attack next year against American 
air power backing a much cockier South Vietnamese army. 
Even the return of the prisoners in exchange for the 
removal of the remaining American troops would cost 
them their last effective means of using American public 
opinion to put pressure on the man in the White House. 
^ they may turn to the alternative, which is a settlement 
of the real issue of the war ; who rules in Saigon. 

It would be pleasant if North Vietnam were to accept 
what the Pope recommended on Sunday, free and secret 
elections 'throughout Vietnam. That is what President 
Thieu has proposed in the south. The trouble is that 
the northern government has never diown the slightest 
willingness to risk a normal election, let alone tolerate a 
real opposition with its own press and access to the 
electorate. The only real room for compromise here lies 
somewhere txitween Mr Thieu’s offer—that he would 
resign a month before an ejection supervised by a com¬ 
mission that included tfhc National Liberation Front— 
and the communist demand for the replacement not 
only of Mr Thieu but also of his whole “ machine of 
oppression and constraint,” which could mean most of 
the present system of administration, by a so-called 
coalition that would not even be committed to a date 
for calling an election. In practical terms, given the way 
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the war has gone in the past two months, that means 
either a eompromfse about how long before the election 
Mr Thieu would resign, or his agreement to take a 
few NLF people into his government before the election. 

It has long been dear ithat the forces the NLF repre¬ 
sents should have a place in the postwar pofiticaS system 
of South Vietnam: either a place in its govemmrat, or 
a duly guaranteed right to act as a legitimate opposition 
without lisk of persecution. The better, because more 
democratic, way of deciding which of the two it should 
be is by an election. The probability is that in such an 
election the communists in Vietnam, like the communists 
in Greece after 1949, would find themselves with a fairly 
.smalll minority Of the actual votes, but in a position to 
join other groups in an opposition that counted for some¬ 
thing. But if Mr Nixon and Mr Thieu want to give 
North Vietnam something more face-saving, they might 
agree to include some of its southern friends in the 
govermnent now. That is a far cry from the imposed 
coalition—the one preceded by an American expulsion 
of Mr Thieu and all his .supporters—^vvhich Mr Nixon 
has quite rightly refused to consider. So long as the com¬ 
munists got none of the big jobs, and certainly nothing 
that gave them command over the guns, it might not 
be a wholly implausible means of blurring the issue. It 
might prevent North Vietnam tempting Mr McGovern 
with an invitation to Hanoi. 

Quite possibly the North Vietnamese have gone back 
to Paris to negotiate about none of these things. l'he\ 
may just be hoping to make the most of America’s elec¬ 
tion ycfar, by throwing up suggestion after suggestion 
somewhere between whait Mr McGovern would jumj) 
at and Mr Nixon would want to reject, in the hope that 
Mr Nixon can be jostled into making; a mistake, or that 
they will find themselves with President McGovern in 
January. But Mr Nixon has not proved a man easy 
jostle ; and the decision he took on May 8th is steadily 
giving North Vietnam less time, and fewer resources, t(» 
jostle with. For the first time, the Paris peace talks art- 
not necessarily just a ritual. 



Stabbing at Willie 

Mr Willie Whitelaw made a brave try, and he has not finished yet, but the 
stark and simple realities of life in Northern Ireland have 
reasserted themselves against him 


The IRA, having dLspo.sed of Stormont and set off 
the para-military reaction by the UDA which now 
divorces the Northern Ireland Protestants from much of 
political opinion in the rest of the United Kingdom, is 
now starting a classic demolition joli on the reputation 
of Mr WilHc Whitelaw. While the British news media 
and public hang hopefully around promises of the on- 
again, off-again truce (or non-truce), the IRA has 
undermined Mr Whitclaw’s credibility all round. This 
Js a standard tactic ; if any British politician begins to 
generate trust and attachment among Irish Catholics, 
must be brought down. The IRA first blew the gaff 


on the talks Mr Whitelaw had with its representatives 
last Friday : thus damaging him with the Conservative 
party (see page 24) and also with the Irish prime 
minister, Mr Jack Lynch (see page 30). That it dam¬ 
aged him still further with the Ulster Protestants is ju.st 
as true, but of lesser importance. Then the IRA, on 
Wednesday night, offered to turn the truce on again, if 
Mr Whitelaw would give further guarantees of his good 
faith : the imputation to the Catholic cmnmunity was 
that he could never be really trusted. The unputation to 
the Protestants was, o( course, that he would sell thon 
out to the IRA again. 
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That was Mr Whitdaw’s dilemma on Thursday, and 
it is on how he resolves it, if he can, that the next stage 
of the political battle over Ulster will develop. It still is 
primarily a political battle, for all the talk of civil war, 
for the gun remains ancillary to the IRA’s primary 
objective : to destroy the will of the British Government 
and British opinion to allow the Ulster Protestants to 
stay inside the United Kingdom. Naturally, the more 
signs there are of British hesitation on that score, the 
more the Protestants are tempted to turn away from 
Britain to set up their own little state. Although the 
Protestant extremists may suppose that this will save them 
from being handed over to Dublin, it is more likely to 
lead to their eventual destruction in a purely Irish battle. 
Mr Whitelaw was the one British politician who could 
just hope to stretch between Protestants and Catholics 
and between Mr Heath and Mr Lynch. That is why he 
is now the IRA’s main target. If he cannot pick up the 
pieces again quickly the sense of hopelessness will spread 
in Britain and the drift towards a real civil war in Ulster 
will go on. For the IRA such a civil war would, of 
course, be the most conclusive of ways to get British 
opinion to wash its hands of Ireland altogether. The 
Heath Government now has to examine its policy and 
what it wants to achieve. 

The first question that has to be asked is: should 
the British troops be pulled out ? There arc two reasons 
given by those who suggest this. The first is that the 
British public, its politicians and its newspapers now 
see no possibility of anything but a continued breakdown 
of society in Northern Ireland and wish to extract British 
soldiers before they start being killed by gunmen on 
both sides. It is a persuasive but despairing argument, 
and one that would be nationally self-destructive. It would 
mean that the British public was prepared to abandon 
responsibility for part of the United Kingdom and for 
the lives of the ordinary people who actually live there, 
and who have lived there, in the belief that they were 
full citizens of the United Kingdom, obeying its laws 
and paying its taxes and fighting in its wars. It is 
legitimate to ask if the army is being required to take 
on an impossible task, accepting unreasonable casualties 
in support of a bankrupt policy. Some people are no 
longer asking but asserting that this is so. But it would 
be something new, even in Britain’s long retreat into 
itself, if this were to be the policy adopted by its govern¬ 
ing party. Northern Ireland is not India or Cyprus or 
Aden. Until a very short time ago it was hardly 
questioned in the United Kingdom that Belfast was as 
manifestly part of the country as Glasgow or Liverpool 
were. However much that has changed, and is changing, 
the political and moral obligations remain to try to go 
on giving the ordinary people of Ulster the sort of 
protection that the state and its armed forces would 
be bound to try to give them anywhere else in the country. 

A threat, and a ddusion 

rhe other reason for suggesting a pull-out, or a time 
limit after which a pull-out would b^in, is to tise the 
threat (so the argumoit runs) to bring the people of 
Uls^ and^ indoed, of all Ireland to what is called 


their senses. This, too, is meant to sound persuasive, at 
least to English ears: the withdrawal of the civilising 
order must bring the lesser breeds to better behaviour. 
But this is mere delusion. The world, far less Ireland, 
docs not work that way. There arc very few people in 
Ireland who still confidently think they have any answer 
to the crisis of Northern Ireland which does not have 
bloodletting in it, but those who think in Belfast or 
Londonderry that the withdrawal of troops would 
prompt mything but open sectarian war are fewest of 
all ; in London, naturally, it can look different. How¬ 
ever, nothing is inconceivable. One day, perhaps, British 
ministers, driven distracted by Ulster, might bring them¬ 
selves to take such a way out, persuaded that the moral 
responsibility would lie with the Irish and no one else, 
certainly not with them. But that day is .still some time 
off; it is not just Mr Whitelaw but the remainder of the 
United Kingdom that has no option but to soldier 
on. What cannot be shirked is that the men who have 
to do the soldiering are likely to become increasingly 
dissatisfied if they do not think the political policy is 
credible. 

_ • 

The cost of repression 

So the second question to be asked now is whether Mr 
Whitelaw’s initiative can be continued or not. There Ls 
undeniably a military alternative: the intensification of 
operations against the IRA and its closest sympathisers 
beyond anything seen in Northern Ireland yet, including 
the suppression of the strongholds in the Bogside and 
Creggain. This is what a majority of Protestant opinion 
probably wants today, especially if the army would 
take the job on and not the UDA. But this does not 
seem likely to come about. Any intensification would be 
bound to throw much of the Catholic population badt 
into the IRA’s hands. It might even drag Mr Lynch’s 
army, snail as it is, into the reckoning. It would certainly 
be Iraught at a fr^htening price in relations, not just 
with the republic, but with die rest of western Euroj^ 
and with the United States. So Mr Whitelaw knows in 
his bones that he has no option but to go on with what 
he has been doing. He cannot be expected to speed 
conciliation up, but he dare not slow it down either. 
When the Provisional IRA (or that part of it responsible 
for the breakdown) ended ^e truce, it ended it in the 
most damaging manner it could. Its excuse that the 
army sided with the UDA in stopping the rehousing of 
Catholic families is a bit of hard lying. They were no 
friends of pacification, of livc-and-let-live, who organised 
the Catholic demo th^t the army stopped. Either 
the IRA is out of control (so that it is not exaedy 
profitable for a British minister to talk to it for some 
time to come) or it engineered the whole business to 
discredit Mr Whitelaw in London and shake the faith of 
the Catholic populatitm which had been impressed by 
his sincerity. 

If this is what the IRA does want, it follows that it 
would be wrong to confirm its success by throwing all 
the machinery of the initiative into reverse. The appeal 
not to by Mr Ivan Cooper (although a Protestant, a 
rignificjtnt member of die Sodal Democratic and Labour 
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party) was meant to show Mr Whitelaw that he still 
had friends, even if only rather lonely ones. Mr Whitelaw 
may also have a genuine sympathiser in Mr John Hume, 
who worked hard for the truce and who may be prepared 
in the end to accept refoims from the British that he 
rejected from the IJnionists. So Mr Whitelaw will be 
right to go to the limit to try to hold the Catholic trust 
he has won. He is also not the man to knuckle under 
to the displeasure of the Tory diehards. As it turned 
out on Monday things went tolerably well for him with 
the party in the Commons, although he is already being 
made to pay for the slip of not emphasising that he 
only met the IRA because the .shooting had stopped, 
precisely within the terms he had always laid down. It is 
understandable that Mr Whitelaw should be seething at 
the boneheadcdne.ss of most of what the Ulster Unionist 
MPs have been braying about him. Still, he has got to 
live with the Protestants, too, if he can : how he sets 
about it is another matter. 

The last of the moderates 

It is still true that the Protestants have more to lose 
than anyone in a civil war, for the very reason that 
they have the bulk of the businesses and shops and 
factory jobs in Ulster. The Protestant mcxlerates’ remain¬ 
ing hold on a sense of moderation is prompted by self- 
interest—once, that is, they are persuaded that their life 
is not going to be overturned altogether. That is to say, 
they would like a plebiscite to confiiTn the border, they 
would prefer to be protected by the annv than by the 
UDA thugs, and their work depends on retaining a 
connection with Britain instead of going off with Mr 
Craig’s fantasies of independence. This is not much to 
bank on at the moment, but it is a political base of 
sorts, and Mr Whitelaw and his advisers have undcr- 
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estimated how important this part of the community is, 
even if it has figured less prominently than others in 
the briefs of Whitehall civil servants. 

Before Mr Whitelaw can have any confidence on 
building anything much up again there are more days 
to be lived through. They may go terribly wrong ; 
indeed, they arc likely to go terribly wrong. Neither 
community has been ready to give an inch of trust 
or charity or anything else to the other. The Catholics 
have refused to live peaceably beside the Protestants: 
their barricades, mental and physical, have not come 
down. The Protestants have done their best to disrupt 
any understanding between Mr Whitelaw and the 
Catholics: that, rather than self-defence, was thcii 
purpose in putting their barricades up. There can be 
two views on the desirability of direct rule when it 
came, but now that it has come there can be no going 
back on it. Both sets of extremists would like the British 
to disengage. The UDA would like it because it believch 
it can settle the score in Northern Ireland and re-establish 
a Protestant siate there: if Britain does not accept it 
then the state will survive alone. The TRA would like 
the British out because it counts on the disengagement 
.setting off the decisive fight for all Ireland. Because it 
is the extremists who want Britain out, and no one else, 
it would be wrong for Britain to go. It is only Britain 
that may still be able to rally enough moderates to give 
compromise a chance one day. liut it is now a slimmei 
chance than it ever was. It is still true, as it was on tlu 
morrow^ of internment, on the morrow of bloody Sunda\ , 
on the morrow of direct rule, that Northern Ireland 
is more likely to win through only to the peace oi 
exhaustion, not invention. That is just to state the 
obvious. What has chiefly happened i\ Northern Ireland 
this week is that we are back to the obvious, iji all ii^ 
siarkncss, again. 



The world is a market 

The world's economic prospect is for good growth, bad inflation 
and silly decisions at international conferences which 
fortunately will not really matter 


There, are llhree salient pmnts about the world economy 
jusit now : 

(1) Pros[x;c.Ls lor grovy'th are bright, but prospects for 
inflation appalling. 

(2) Almost all countries arc dying to distort their 
cxichange raU's by twj-increiising exchange controls, 
which fortunately wdll not work. 

(3) We arc at the stage when most international 
economic conferences will temporarily produce either nil 
results or else slightly pernicious re.sult.s. This applies to 
meetings t)f the I\IF, of (xronps of the Ten or the 
Twentv, monthly assemblies of central bankers, special 
.Sm 4 th.soman conferences, councils of ministers to discuss 
proposals from the once-brilliaiit Brussels commission, 
IJndtad, Stockholm environment conferences and Gatt. 

is unusually long period 

H^out any decisive figures of really major international 


economic stature on the world scene (the last ones wcir 
Jean Monnet, John Kennedy, the Hallstein Bnissels com¬ 
mission, and jx>ssibly Per Jacobsson). Another is that 
in.stitutional decay has begun to comix>und this blight 
of dominant personalities, so that modern international 
economic conferences are gatherings of different species ol 
liberals who do not Cjuile know what they want iuid 
who (more important) often no longer have the 
machinery to translate any agreed purposes into domestif 
deci.sion-iaking even if they did know. Also, it has become 
clear that last year’s brief injection into the conference 
circuit of the Texan horse trader, Mr John Connally, 
has not revived the system but disrupted it, bec.ause nioir 
finance ministers and central bankers have beconic 
practised in resentfully shouting “ no.” 

The Economist has no idea what can be done w 
ruitigate this third problem. Probably it can only he 
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joived gradually, by osmosis. Meanwhile, the British 
Govemment should poljjtdy turn up at intemaitional 
economic conferences, but not expend great nervous 
energy on them. There is a virtue in pleasing people by 
agreeing to compromise versions for trying to keep snakes 
in tunnels (see page 20), provided you do not impose 
distorting controls to try to keep on fooling yourselves 
that even compromise schemes will last. The key to 
I urrent economic wisdom, and even to making money, 
is to realise that for the next two years the world 
( conomy will be mainly ruled by market forces, not by 
lion-decisions at inter-govcmmcntal conferences. 

America leads the boom 

liy far the most important of these market forces at 
prescnit is that the United Staltes, which still provides half 
the free world’s output, is again expanding its economy 
XL 5^-6 per cent a year. This almost ensures an upturn 
>f world boom in 1972-73. Despite its looming economic 
growth, America is 'hol<^g down its infiaition rate to 
per cent a year—^whicli sounds bad enough, but 
Ls well below cost inflation in most other industrial 
countries (especially slow-growing ones). America’s 
statutory incomes policy is therefore working reasonably 
ivHl—as, contrary to prejudice, most statutory incomes 
policies now do. This relatively slower rate of inflation will 
probably cause an improvement in America’s balance of 
payments in 1973. So far, however, 'the devaluation of 
th(^ dollar in August, 1971, has been followed by a year 
A shocking balance of payments experience, as also befell 
Briilain in the first year after devaluaition in 1967. The 
continuing outflow of dollars from America has helped 
(a) to increase the internal money supply very sharply 
in all European countries, (b) ito make Europeans less 
willing to hold dollars. 

Soon after Europe and Japan have rigidified their new 
exchange and other controls, in order to check an inflow 
i)l American dollars, there migiht therefore be a stop to 
»hc inflow. Oontiols designed to counter a liquidity 
surplus and dispel threats of upvaluation might then 
btromc a creator of liquidity famines and devaluation 
crises instead. At one time in tthc 1960s, it would have 
strnied right !to be very worried about this, Nobody 
should underestimate the capacity of central bankers to 
n^pond to distorting forces by imposing controls wliich 
designed to hold whole financial systems by main 
strength in their previous distorted positions, even when 
ihr distorting forces have turned round 180 degrees. 
After last August the Bank of England imposed new con¬ 
trols to discourage dollars oonring into the country, at 
the same time as ntaiiiitaining longer-standing controls 
to prevent them going out. But experience since 1967 
has shown that market forces are now strong enough to 
these exchange controls surprisingly ineffective, as 
'^'cll as obviously absurd. 

Since 1967, \^cnever there has been a clear need for 

luove in an exchange rate, that exchange rate has 
*tioved. Huge swings in the tide of international liquidity, 
as occurred ait Penn Central time, have been 
^hst>rbed without fuss in the fortunately unregulated 
private liquidity market for Eurodollars. And world 


economic growth has gone forward at the pace that 
was to be expected from the internal supply-and- 
demand situations in main industrial countries. For 
1972-73 this supply-and-demand situation points to rather 
large free world economic growth, Stemming from expan¬ 
sion in America, even tliough there may be a lot of 
apparent initcmational financial crises (while swiftly 
changing initemational monetaiy forces beat up against 
the barriers of aniificially fixed exchange rates and other 
controls). Although these zarebas of controls are no longer 
a cause of tragedy, they arc a silly nuisance. In the late 
1940s major economic miracles were chalked up by Dr 
Erhard’s Germany and other European countries that 
dared to “ dash for freedom ”—to defy conventional 
opinion, to sweep away all internal rationing ‘and other 
controls, to rely on a market ecfmomy. A rather imilar 
advantage—especially in financial busincs.se.s—would 
accrue to any country now which abolished all its 
exchange controls while resting on a floating exchange 
rate. Brkaiin, with its floating pound, has a unique 
opportunity to do this. But the present intention is that 
the opportunity should be missed. 

Numeraires and the needy 

Two other international financial reforms are desirable. 
First, as exchange raltcs arc going to chiuige frequently 
in future, there, is a need for a general “ numeraire,’' so 
that deibtors and creditors and those fixing long-term 
oonitracts can be protected. Since the dollar floated last 
year, and sterling is floating this year, prices quoted in 
dollars or sterling will no longer suffice. It would be quite 
easy to draw up such a numeraire by creating an entirely 
new unit (called the “ crown ” or the Smithsonian ” or 
something) ; by stating its value in all the main currencies 
on the day of its establishment ; and then announcing 
its varying value daily in terms of the weighted average 
movement of those main international currencies on the 
exchangers. There i.s no need to wait for an international 
conference to agree on this. If a number of big private 
organisaititnis in the City, with a lot of international 
contracts to fix up, were to announce the option for their 
ciienits to state prices in terms of such a new numeraire, 
announced daily by thcm.sclves, that would do. 

The t)lher need in international monetary reform is 
to aid the poorer countries. With rci-usonably flexible 
exchange rates, developed countries should now be able 
lU) strike out for the highest grewth rates that their 
productive capadties will allow, without being worried 
by balance of payments a)nstramts while they arc still 
falling short of full employment. I'he same is not true 
for poorer countries who lack adequate exporting indus¬ 
tries at any feasible exchange rate. There is urgent need 
for a link between economic aid for developable poor 
countries and special drawing rights in the IMF. 

Apart from these: Issues, the international economic 
outlook for 1972-73 seems set unusually fair. But “ catch 
1972” is that the internal economic outlook will con¬ 
tinue to be set stormy for any country that does not 
control its cost inflation by bringing tradc-union- 
bargained wages under control. 
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The holes in Europe 

The point at issue in Europe next week will not be when to hold a 
summit, but whether Europe knows how to cope when the edges of its 
national politics start to fray 


Don’t trll Europe’s worthy statesmen, but it does not 
really matter whether they decide at their two much- 
heralded meetings next week to hold a European summit 
meeting in October or not. So long as the summit 
is not lost .sight of altogether, and .‘«o long as the members 
of the new common market can bring themselves cither 
to agree or to disagree about it in an easy and undogniatic 
manner, that will be enough. Four things will matter in the 
informal meeting which Mr Anthony Barber holds for 
his fellow finance ministers of the common market on 
Monday and Tuesday, and the .same four things will 
matter at the meeting of the ten foreign ministers to 
be held in Brussels on Wednesday.' 

Whither Pompidou ? 

'Fhe behavi(jiir of I’Vance at these meetings will give 
the first sign of how President Pompidou proposes to 
play his European policy after the change of prime 
ministers which he made last week. For the appointment 
of M. Messmer, a straight gaullist, begs the obvious 
question : has M. Pompidou lost his way ? To which 
the only clear answer so far .seems to be; well, yes. 
President Pompidou has lost his way, but only .sort of. 
Certainly M. Pompidou is not the electoral supennan 
that he was last December, when, within six months, 
he had turned dc Gaulle’s European policy on its head 
and taken Britain into Europe, and had spoken “ for 
pAiropc ” to President Nixon in the Azores, 

The horrid things which ha\r happened to President 
Pompidou since then were bound to unsettle Europe. 
His - political grip on France has been loosened ; and a 
man in fear of his job rarely makes an effective partner. 
What M. Pompidou has always worked for in France 
is to be independent of the gaullists who helped to put 
him in power, and at the same time to rely on Uieir 
keeping enough seats in the national assembly in next 
year’s elections to be able to form a viable government 
.securely under his command. First the gaullist party 
early tins year, then the handsome prime minister him¬ 
self, M. Chaban-Delmas, then the party again, have 
been accu.sed of scandals which have marked the face 
of the entire government. Then M. Pompidou fell foul 
of hi.s own ill-judged referendum on British entry. 

It i> imp(.»rtant to understand what happened at that 
referendum, and how M. Pompidou is in danger of mis¬ 
interpreting its results. When it became apparent that 
the referendum would not be a notable triumph, M. 
Pompidou found himself relying on the gaullist machine 
to get out the vote for what was supposed to be a 
personal .succe.ss. When the rest of France, encouraged 
by the pro-Europcan Socialists, saw' that the affair was 
becoming more of a gaullist ramp than a vote about 
Europe, many of them preferred to spend a healthy 
Sunday out fishing rather than trailing off to the polls. 


The president will be wrong if he infers from this that 
Europe is something Frenchmen do not care about. 
If he starts to hamper the progress of Europe he will 
discover his mistake. 

M. Pompidou is a cautious and canny man, and what 
next week may show is which way he is laying off 
political bets. Because he is a less independent prime 
minister, M. Messmer’s presence at the Hotel Matignon 
hands the president even more power in making foreign 
policy than he had already. If M. Pompidou uses this 
power to cut up rough in Brussels next week or later, 
it means that he sees the gaullists as his only reliable 
source of future power. If he plays hard to get, perhaps 
forcing the summit to be postponed hut still leaving all 
doors open, it means that M. Pompidcu may be up to 
a very subtle game indeed. This would consist of letting 
the gaullists lose a fairly spectacular number of seats 
under M. Messmer at the elections next year, all flags 
flying, whereupon the dominant personality in French 
government under M. Pompidou could well become tlu 
Independent Republican, M. Giscard d’Estaing. 

Whither Brandt ? 

The other place where every reply to the European 
question is a soggy one is west Chirmany. Herr Brandt 
approaches an election in December with his govemmeru 
in more uncertain shape than for a long time (see page 
29). At his meeting last week with the French presidcni 
Herr Brandt agreed to limit the agenda of a summit 
to a .short list of subjects, which France likes, but which 
is going to be hard for the more ambitious smaller 
countries of the present common market to accept. He 
did this because he wants the meeting to take place 
before the German election to remind his electorate that 
he is just as good a west European as his rival Herr 
Barzcl. A short agenda is no bad thing ; but only tne 
coming week inay show vs'hether Herr Brandt really 
thinks that'hc can get much electorally from a European 
summit which does not set out to achieve very much. 

Whither Heath ? 

Which leaves Britain the only one of the big three in 
Europe able to take the kind of unwavering straight line 
on European policy which its Prime Minister would by 
nature be inclined to take. The snag here is that 
Heath, under advice from Sir Christopher Soames in Paris 
is being unusually cautious about doing anything which 
might press President Pompidou further back into the 
gaullist, or at least gallic, nature which lurks in 
breast of every French politician. At least wait, is 
command in Whitehall, until we are actually in. The 
outcome so far has been a set of British proposals oii 
the summit which rightly get words like “ region^ policy 
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Rice harvest 

Mb the fifth laigest pcpilatim 
i^) fi)r lost tim i^~withthe Hcingkcaig Bank 


Since 1966 , Indonesia has 
taken some iiapressi ve slops 
forward. Price inflation has been 
reduced from an impossible 650 *' 
per annum in 1966 to 8”o per 
annum in 1970 . The current Five- 
Year Plan envisages that the 
equivalent of about half the 
country's annual income is for 
investment and the target of 5 % 
annual growth is the aim. 

As a sign of returning confidence 
in the country, foreign capital has 
been flowing into Indonesia. 
Current emphasis is on agriculture 
and the industries which service 
it, understandably in a country 
where 75 % of the population are 
employed on the land. But 
Indonesia is also rich in minerals - 
nickel, tin, bauxite and oil. 
Textiles, electricity, paper and 
transportation are earmarked for 
dramatic growth. 


IW HONCHOMG BANK CROUP 

9Gracechur^ Street, Lcndrai BC3V GDU 


With a population of about 
120 million, Indonesia must 
offer tremendous possibilities for 
future trade. 

The Hongkong Bank Group 
are in Djakarta and have branches 
in 35 other countries. They know 


about these possibilities and have 
packagi‘d the facts into a concise 
IG page economic summary of the 
Indonesian scene. Write for your 
copy now - and be briefed by the 
experts. 


THE 

HONGNONG 
BANK GROUP 
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on to the order paper, but which in their modesty reassure 
the Germans and French that nothing too much is 
to be asked of them financially, anyway not just yet. 

Whither monetary union ? 

The fourth important indication which may be gleaned 
from next week’s meetings is whether and how soon 
Europe will recognise that its attempt to achieve closer 
monetary union has to be adjusted to the economic facts 
of life. On international monetary reform, which is 
the chief item on Mr Barber’s tigcnda next week, 
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differences will continue to exist but they will not be 
very striking (sec the box below). On monetary union, 
however, the fundamental recognition has yet to be made 
that, national sovereignty being what it is, full economic 
union in Europe is still a long way off. That being the 
cas<% the various countries’ rates of growth and inflation 
in Europe will differ. And so the first scheme for 
monetary union, the “snake in the tunnel,” will need 
to be made more resilient if it is to survive. The 
reptile should go into temporary hibernation whcncvei 
the monetary weather gets too cold. 


The money-go-round comes 
to London 


The monetary question facing Mr 
Barber and his common market col¬ 
leagues in London next week divides 
int(» two : (i) how to reform the inter¬ 
national monetary system as a whole ; 
and (2) how to conduct the • related 
but separate affair of whether, and 
how, Eurojx; can walk along the road 
to economic and monetary union. 
World money reform 
The first problem is what to do with 
rhe huge dollar balances which the 
world's central banks, notably the 
Japanese and German ones, have 
accumulated. Official world foreign 
exchange rcseiVes now approach $85 
billion, of which the great bulk is in 
dollars. The United States no longer 
undertakes even in theory to convert 
these dollars into gold. The first 
thoughts put forward by Mr Barber 
hini.sf 1 f ill Washington last autumn 
were that dollar and sterling reserves 
should be funded by an issue of special 
drawing rights (SDRs) or some other 
form of (internationally backed mon¬ 
etary obligation. Thinking in Europe 
still runs that way, except that the 
French and, more particularly, the 
Germans now fee! that the best way 
to get SDRs off to a bad start as the 
world’s new reserve coin would be to 
issue too many of them. The Germans 
therefore propose that it may be better 
to “ consolidate ” existing balances by 
simply freezing them in a scries of 
bilateral agreements. * 

It is now generally conceded, even 
by France, that a thumping rise in 
the gold price to enable the United 
SlaTc.s tu meet its existing dollar obli¬ 
gations will get no one very far— 
although France might, for old times’ 
sake and to ennch itself, join someone 
rise’s campaign to raise the price of 
gold at least by a bit. 

As for fresh reserves to be acquired 
'in the future, the Germans and British 
would both like a .system which would 
limi the amount of official foreign 
/ •exchange that may be held in dollars. 
Under this sort of plan the Americans 
would agree to convert fresh dollar 


balances above a certain amount into 
a mix of gold, SDRs and asset posi¬ 
tions in the international Monetary 
Fund. If one could peg the price of 
gold this would ensure that its role 
in such transactions progressively 
diminished. SDRs, perhaps backed by 
packages of the world’s major curren¬ 
cies, would tend to take gold’s place 
as the chief as.set into which surplus 
foreign exchange reserves might be 
convertible. 

Europe’s own plans 
Monetary reform in the world at large 
gets mixed up with Europe’s own 
plans for monetary union the moment 
the .system of foreign exchange parities 
comes under discussion. Should the 
system be one of fixed parities ? The 
universal answer among governments 
in Europe is yes. But how easy should 
it be to change parities, or <to float for 
a while ? Fairly easy and quite often, 
was the surprisingly enlightened answer 
of Briti.sh officials long before the pound 
was unpegged last month. In Europe 
the Italians openly support this British 
view. The French sec the point of ii, 
but fear that an irresolute general 
practice of easy changes of parity would 
sink the plans for monetary union (the 
so-called snake in the tunnel) in 
Europe and with it the system of 
common farm prices. (In fact, as this 
paper recommended last week, so long 
as economic policies remain national 
preserves a disciplined version of the 
British solution might be the most 
practical way of saving the scheme for 
closer European parities and the com¬ 
mon farm prices a.s well. This would 
mean limited floating for a limited 
time whenever necessary.) The 

(Jermans are wide open to the British 
view, but w^ni the Smithsonian rates 
of exchange for the moment because a 
further rise in the value of the mark 
would not help Herr Brandt win hi.s 
election in December, 

Countries which control their, 
economies by money supply, instead of 
fiscal policies, find that control 
constantly threatened by too many 


dollars washing around outside official 
reserves. How to deal with this problem 
has been the biggest bone of contention 
in Europe for over a year. But it is 
also the aspect of monetary affairs on 
which the Europeans, notably the 
Germanh and French, show most signs 
of a possible meeting of minds. 

It lis now generally recognised that 
a jungle of differing capital controk 
inside Europe will mother other 
controls and soon begin to damage 
everyone ; although that jungle is be¬ 
coming ever denser at present. So the 
Germans are now studyiing France’s 
double exchange market, though the 
French, knowing how close this precious 
brainchild of theirs came to disaster 
last year, will now admit privately that 
the system of splitting the market in 
capital transactions off from trade 
transactions will probably not transfer 
easily to either Britain or Germany. In 
return, France is no longer root and 
branch against the former German idea 
of a jointly managed float of European 
currencies or a block against others. 

The first snag in a joint float is that 
as a newcomer to Europe Britain has 
far less of its trade in Europe than do 
all the rest of its common market 
partners. If Europe’s currencies tended 
to float up against the dollar this 
would cither be cxpen.sive for Britain's 
terms of non-European trade, or it 
would cause sterling to be an expensive 
drag for its partners. 

The second snag to a joint Europ>ean 
float is that it would invite Japan, 
unless the yen were allowed to float 
freely as well, to rig the market in 
favour of its exporters. 

The third snag is that a joint float 
might well require larger powers and 
larger funds for a Fiuropean federal 
reserve bank than any of Europe’s three 
biggest nations would like to see. 

Lastly, there arc various similarly 
snag-ridden ideas, so far mostly 
academic, for relating Europe’s 
individual currencies to some new 
European unit of exchange, which 
would act as a medium for international 
investment to offset the dollar, and 
which would act as Europe’s monetary 
numcraiirc against currencies like the 
dollar and the yen. 
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Vyadte not metric-minded, 
imere will your escorts go? 


Countries already metric or changing now: 131* 


The others: 10 


Afghanistan 
Albania 
Algeria 
Andorra 
Arab Republic of 
Egypt 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Bahrain 
Belgium 
Bermuda 
Bolivia 
Botswana 
Brazil 
Bulgana 
Burundi 
Cambodia 
Cameroon 
Canada 

Central African 
Republic 
Chad 
Chile 

China (People’s 
Republic) 

Colombia 
Congo (Republic) 

Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 
Dahomey 
Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
East Germany 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Eouatorial Guinea 
Ethiopia 
Fiji 

Finland 
Formosa 
France 
Gabon 
Germany 
(Federal Republic) 

USA. Proposals for going metric are now before Congress 


Ghana 

Niger 

Gibraltar 

Nigeria 

Greece 

Norway 

Cbiatemala 

Oman 

Guinea 

Pakistan 

Guyana 

Panama 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Honduras 

Peru 

Hong Kong 

Philippines 

Hungary 

Poland 

Iceland 

Portugal 

India 

Qatar 

Indonesia 

Romania 

Iran 

Rwanda 

Iraq 

San Marino 

Ireland (Republic) 

Saudi Arabia 

Israel 

Senegal 

Italy 

Singapore 

Ivory Coast 

Somalia 

Japan 

South Africa 

Jordan 

Spain 

Kenya 

Sn Lanka 

Korea 

(formerly Ceylon) 

Kuwait 

Sudan 

Laos 

Swaziland 

Lebanon 

Sweden 

liosotho 

Switzerland 

Libya 

Syria 

Liechtenstein 

Tanzania 

Luxembourg 

Thailand 

Malagasy Republic 

Togo 

Malawi 

Tnuidad & Tobago 

Malaysia 

Tunisia 

Maldives (Republic) Turkey 

Mali 

Malta GC 

Uganda 

USSR 

Mauritania 

United Arab 

Maiiritius 

Emirates 

Mexico 

United Kingdom 

Monaco 

Upper Volta 

Mongolian 

Uruguay 

People’s Republic 

Venezuela 

Morocco 

Vietnam 

Nepal 

Western Samoa 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

New Zealand 

Zaire 

Nicaragua 

Zambia 


Barbados 

Burma 

Gambia 

Jamaica 

Liberia 

Nauru 

Sierra Leone 

Tonga 

/omen Arab Republic 

Yemen People’s Democratic Republic 


Clearly, opportunities for export- in the world’s export markets. 


ers are many times greater when 
those exports are manufactured in 
metric. 

Already 86% of world trade is be¬ 
tween the 131* countries that have 
chosen the metric system. So 
obviously companies worki]^ 
in metric are more cost'efficient 




Is yours one of those competitive 
and progressive companies? 

If you are responsible for the 
future of your company start think¬ 
ing about metrication. Many are 
already benefiting from the 


changeover - and not only 
the exporters. 


in metric. 

For morn information, write to the Metrication Board (BL16)v 22 Kingsway, London WC2B 6LE 

including dependent temtorifM of tbe UK. 
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THEY LAUGHED 
AT SOME OF 
OUR PROMISES. 



When it was first announced that 
there was natural gas imder the North Sea 
a lot of people were rather sceptical. 

They made jokes about it. They 
laughed. 

They laughed even more when we 
said we’d be using natural gas to supply 
nearly 15% of Britain’s energy requirements 
by 1975.‘Impossible’, they said. 

‘Not only possible’, we said, ‘but 
we’re also going to increase sales to industry 
more than six-fold over the ten year period 
1965/75’. 

It may all have seemed a bit 
ambitious at the time, but we knew we 
could do it. 

In fact we’re well on the way to 
meeting all the targets set in those far-off 
days a few years ago. Which is not to say 
that we won’t be trying even harder in the 
future. And that’s another promise. 


GAS-THE NATURAL FUEL 
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Twomey steals the 
Orangemen's thunder 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


rraditionally July 12th, the day (Hood 
King Billy routed the papists at the 
battle of the Boyne in 1690, is the day 
of the Orangemen. This year it was 
not. It rained throughout the seven- 
mile inarcli through Belfast to Edcn- 
clerry (not this time to Finaghy, as 
it is too close to the IRA enclave in 
\iidersonstown for comfort). The turn¬ 
out was down and many marchers 
drifted home long before the speeches 
were over. But, more significantly, 
the IRA Provisionals stole the thunder 
of the Larnbcg drums when their 
lt*ader in Belfa.st, Mr Seamus Twomey, 
iiirited at a press conference on Wed¬ 
nesday night that the ceasefire, called 
off on Sunday, might be renewed—^but 
only with the acceptance of humiliat¬ 
ing terms by the British Government, 
lly demanding strong guarantees, 
witnes.sed by neutral observers,'* from 
Mr William Whitelaw that in effect 
the IRA forces could regroup during 
a ceasefire without hindrance from 
tfie army, Mr 'Fwomey’s aim seemed 
jdain : to discredit Mr Whitelaw and 
policies. 

Mr Twomey chose his moment well, 
just at the time that the Protestant 
Orangemen were furling the banners 
that .symbolise their detennination that 
the British Government* shall never 
make any deal over their heads, 
bospite the rain, there was all the 
usual pageantry^ associated with 
Northern Ireland’s peculiar institution 
-the Orange Order. Flutes, accor¬ 
dions and drums blasted out sucli 
lilting Orange tunes as “ Dolly’s Brae ” 
mid ‘ “ Derry’s Walls.” The white 
gloves, the orange and scarlet sashes, 
the ceremonial swords were all sported 
^Hain, The multi-coloured banners 
Were a perambulating museum of 
^^lotestant folklore. The Ulster flags 
^outnumbered Union Jacks among 
die onlookers and in the windows of 
Protestant homes. This reflects the 


growing doubt in Orange minds about 
a United Kingdom whicli seems neither 
to care about nor to understand their 
point of view. There was .1 more 
isolationi.st, self-reliant atmosphere 
among the Orangemen this year, for 
they have not recovered from the 
shock of the loss of Stormont four 
months ago. 

Loyalists sat on their stools in the 
rain along the route even in middle- 
class Belfast. Contingents from the 
south got a particular cheer. So did 
the well-groomed men of the B- 
Spccials lodge, who marched with 
military precision. But there were no 
contingents from Dublin or Limerick 
on parade, because, claimed the Grand 
Master of the Belfast Orange Lodge, 
of intimidation in the re[jublic. 
Ulster’s prominent politicians were 
conspicuous by their absence, though 
Mr John Taylor spoke in his usual 
style at Aughnacloy, as did Mr William 
Ciraig at Ballymena. The hooded zea¬ 
lots of the Ulster Defence Association 
kept away from the Belfast march as 
well, though they put in an appearance 
at Portadown, where it was caUulated 
there were more soldiers on guard than 
Orangemen on parade. It was said 
the UDA had stayed behind in tlie 
Protestant districts to defend them 
from any possible IRA attacks. Put the 
shootings only started up again in Bel¬ 
fast after the marchers had returned. 

Helicopters droned overhead, one 
carrying Mr William Whitelaw on a 
tour of inspection. But the army kept 
in the background. None the less those 
extra t,6oo soldiers who were flowr. 
into Ulster early this week to put rlic 
total garrison strength up to some 
16,800 were needed for the massive 
security operation which began in 
Belfast on Tuesday night when the 
city centre became a virtual no-go area 
for motorists. Many streets v/ere shut off 
by barbed wire. Checkpoints were 


July 12 th • rain stopped affray ? 

fre*qucnt, manned l)v military police 
in flak jackets. Watchful soldiers 
knelt at .stieet cenners with tlieir rifles 
at the ready. Otlieis stood in door¬ 
ways and on the rooftops. Troop 
carriers roamed tiic city. 

.As explo.sions steadily knocked out 
buildings in the centre of Londonderry, 
Protestants got angry with the authori¬ 
ties. 'Tlie army calculated that in the 
first three days since the ceasefire ended 
there were 694 shooting incidents 
in. the ])rovince, 2;^ explosions and a 
death toll of 10 civilians and one 
.soldier. 

Still more barricades—or barriers as 
th(‘ army prefers to call them—have 
been going up (as the map on page 24 
sliow.s). At the weekend, the UDA 
erected one in east Belfast and another 
on Monday in the Irish Street estate 
of Londonderry, I'herc, the men of the 
TR.A strengthened their barriers in 
the Bogside. Then, on the eve of the 
Twelfth, IRA barriers went up in the 
Catholic area of Belfast. The rain will 
quickly wash away the ashes of the 
Protestant bonfires. But their barri¬ 
cades remain. 
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Worried about 
Willie _ 

Echoing Unionist sentiments in Ulster, 
a few Tory hackbenchers began to 
snipe at Mr Whitelaw's policies at a 
committee meeting on Wednesday 
night. But, as the debate on Monday 
showed, his policies still commend 
themselves generally at Westminster. 
Bipartisanship remains solid there. 
Even the Secretary of State’s 
admission on Monday to the Com¬ 
mons that he did have talks with 
six IRA Provisional leaders in London 
on July 7th did nothing to provoke 
much right-wing ‘‘Pory discontent, 
except (belatedly) from Mr Enoch 
Powell. Mr Wilson and Mr Merlyn 
Rees on Labour’s front bench backed 
up Mr Whilelaw in his determination 
not to change gear in his policy of 
reconciliation but rather to “ soldier 
through.” 

But in Ulster there is a growing 
despair, even among moderate non- 
UnionLst politicians who welcomed 
direct rule, because of what they see 
as the indecisive drift of Mr Whitelaw’s 
policy. Even those Unionists who dis¬ 
agree with Mr Faulkner’s petulant atti¬ 
tude were both shocked and angered 
when they heard of Mr Whitelaw\s 
conversation with the Provisionals. The 
business has done a good deal to aggra¬ 
vate the fears of those Protestants who 
suspect that the Secretaiy^ of State will 
not uphold the 1949 guarantee that 
Northern Ireland will not leave the 
United Kingdom without the con.sent 
of the majority of its population. Some 
Unionist are worried that Mr Wliite- 
law has given the Provi.sionals a res- 
j^ectable bargaining position at any 
future conference which they do not 
deserve. 

The Provisionals got nowhere with 
Mr Whilelaw^ in their demand that 
the British Government should publicly 
recognise that it was the right of the 
whole of the people of Ireland—north 
and south—to decide their country's 
future alone. Nor did the Secretary of 
State agree to their demand that he 
should announce that all British troops 
would leave tlie north by January i, 
1975, and 111 the meantime they would 
be withdrawn from “ sensitive areas." 
Mr Whitclaw also thought that the 
Provisional call ior a general amnesiy 
for all political ” prisoners was 
unacceptable. He did agree to put the 
P propo->als to the cai)inet, hut the Pro- 
L visionals came awa> from the meeting 


embittered and disappointed. 

. Despite the nasty sectarian inci- 
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dent in Porta down on Sunday it was a 
clash over the rehousing of homeless 
Catholic families in Suffolk—a mixed 
housing estate in west Belfast—which 
provided the IRA Belfast command, 
under Mr Seamus Twomey, with an 
excuse to end a truce which he had 
always diisliked. Such was the insigni- 
hcance of the incident that the hous¬ 
ing executive could only discover 
three families who actually wanted to 
he rehoused in the disputed vacancies 
in Suffolk. 

There is now a good deal of talk 
of civil war in Ulster ; and there is a 
widespread conviction, not merely 
among the extremists, that its people 
Iiave not yet suffered enough blood¬ 
shed to provide any hope of an early 
reconciliation. The creation of IRA 
no-go areas in west Belfast on Tuesday 
night and the daily murders have 
added to the all-embracing gloom. 



Public eves 


Sir Kenneth Youngers committee 
was set up in May, 1970 : the inevit¬ 
able result of a persistent dribble of 
demand for the creation of a right 
of privacy in English law. After all, 
Britain is a signatory to both United 
Nations and Council of Europe instru¬ 
ments which incorporate it as an 
important human right ; the 1960s had 
seen the perennial appearance of 
private members’ bills designed to 
enshrine it in domestic law, oi which 
the most attractive, Mr Brian Walden’s, 
was based on a wddely quoted report 
i)y Justice ; another stream of bills and 
public nervousne.ss had begun with Mr 
Kenneth Baker’s Data Surveillance 


Bill in 1969 ; and the storage of infor¬ 
mation by the universities had come 
under fairly uproarious attack from the 
National Union of Students, But, as 
the committee freely admits in its 
report,* published on Wednesday, evid¬ 
ence that the lack of a right of privacy 
creating a substantial public wrong 
conspicuously lacking. 

'Fhe committee advertised nationally, 
asking for evidence. It received a mere 
^14 letters. It commissioned a special 
survey of public attitudes. The most 
frequently cited intrusion of privacy 
that least susceptible to regulation 
law : the actions of neighbours 
friends. The committee has, 
rightly, come to the conclusion that the 
law on breach of confidence is impre- 
and uncertain and in need of clari- 


feation : that, as it rightly says, is a 
Privawry. HMSO. fia. 



matter for the Law Coimnission. The 
committee found that a number of 
remedies for the intrusion of privacy 
already exist, but that they are obscure 
and barely used. It also lecominends— 
perhaps most importantly—-that the 
use of a device for “ surreptitious ” 
surveillance should be made a criminal 
offence, and that the overt or surrep¬ 
titious use of a device for surveillance 
should be actionable at civil law. The 
report is a litlile unclear on whether 
there should be punitive damages in 
such cases. But it makes the important 
point that an injunction could be taken 
out against such surveillance. 

The committee has, in all, some 40 
specific recommendations to make. 
Private detectives should be licensed ; 
this is absolutely right, and will be 
welcomed by the more reputable 
agencies. There should be a standing 
commission, or some such body, 
reviewing the developments in com¬ 
puter technology and the security 
measures that should accompany 
these ; the committee frankly admits 
that it is somewhat out of its depth 
here, and yet realises that there are 
limits to the restrictions that can be 
imposed on computer-users in tlie name 
of some vague fear of tlie centralisation 
of personal records. But it has still, 
probably, gone too far. A commission 
reporting annually to Parliament 
would be an overlarge watchdog. The 
committee itself details a “ code of 
practice’* for computer users, which 
includes the principle that a person 
should be able to find out what infor¬ 
mation is stored that concerns him. But 
it is cautious about the creation of a 
“ right of print-out/’ demanded by 
both Justice and the National Council 
for Civil Liberties. There must inevit¬ 
ably he limitations on any such right. 
But it is quite clear that there should 


be a new tort created to make the dis¬ 
closure of infonnation “ unlawfully 
acquired ” actionable ; that, with the 
tightening up of the laws on breach of 
confidence, should do a great deal to 
defend firms against industrial espion- 

What of the ordinary individuars 
fears for his privacy ? The committee 
rightly recommended tliat banks should 
be ver>'^ much stricter about the dis¬ 
closure of their clients’ financial affairs. 
The majority of those interviewed were 
against identities being revealed in 
minor court cases, and the committee 
l>elieves that a magistrate should be 
readier to ask that names should not 
be published if there is a risk ot severe 
mental disturbance to the accused or 
his family : a recommendation that 
could only have arbitrary results. The 
committee also disapproves of identities 
being revealed in transplant cases, but 
here, sadly, has no recommendations 
to make. It does, liowever, want to 
strengthen the hand of the Press Coun¬ 
cil (incidentally believing that it should 
contain more “ lay members ”) and of 
the complaint review bodies of the BBC 
and the ITA. But so many other public 
institutions are excluded from its terms 
of reference. The most important omis¬ 
sion is government departments, which 
both Mr Maudling and his Labour 
predecessor excluded. That, of course, 
meant the Inland Revenue, the Office 
of Population Censuses and Surveys 
and the police—only the universities 
were scooped within the committee’s 
net. 

The (Government will now look at 
the public sector itself and disgorge an 
all-embracing white paper, probably 
in the autumn. Half the letters received 
by the committee referred to matters 
outside its remit. These included intru¬ 
sions of quite different kinds to com¬ 
puter leakage or bed-bugging. It is 
worth remembering that to many 
people privacy means not so much 
doing their own thing secure that other 
people’s ears are not pressed to the 
keyhole as protecting their own cars 
from the assaults of other people’s 
voices and infernal machines. 

Commercial radio _ 

Air traffic __ 

On Wednesday the Independent Tele¬ 
vision Authority became the Indepen¬ 
dent Broadcasting Authority. This 
modest change in initials meant that it 
could start buying sites for transmitters 
for the first five commercial radio 
•stations in Britain and, more impor¬ 
tant, looking for people to run them. 
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It will close the list of applicants in 
about November, announce the con¬ 
tractors in early 1973, and expects 
them to he broadcasting early in 1974 
—the original target of late 1973 is 
beginning to slip. Still suffering from 
criticism of the way the last batch of 
television franchises was granted, the 
authiirity has issued a formidable exam 
paper for applicants. Their answers 
will not, unfortunately, be given in 
public but contractors’ programme 
intentions will be published when they 
are ready to start broadcasting. That 
should provide a rather late-in-the- 
day disincentive to exaggerate their 
good intentions at the application 
stage; the I BA believes that immediate 
publication would put early applicants 
at an unfair disadvantage. 

The 1972 Sound Broadcasting Act, 
and the IBA acting under it, do lay 
down parameters within which the 
contractors must operate. Advertising 
time is limited to nine minutes in any 
hour (as against a television limit of 
seven minutes and a present television 
average of six). The contractors must 
provide some sort of national as well 
as local news service. They arc not 
bound to use all or any of the output 
of the second London-based company, 
to be devoted exclusively to news and 
current affairs, but applicants would 
obviously be less than tactful if they 
said they intended to eschew its 
products altogether. The crucial ques¬ 
tion for the news station is on finance. 
The IBA has not yet decided whether 
companie.s should pay a tariff according 
to their means and the amount of the 
news station’s output they use, or 
whether (an advantage not enjoyed by 
Independent Television News) the 
station should be entitled to the 
revenue from advertising sold specially 
in association with the news. Nor is 
the IBA yet able to say what 
arrangement it has made about 
needle time with the Musicians’ Union. 

Once under way, the IBA hopes to 
let contracts at a rate of one a month. 
With a Treasury loan restricted to 
£2m, it needs the rental from the first 
stations to set up the later ones. In the 
end, it hopes to be extracting a two- 
tier rental from contractors. The 
sec‘.ondary rental is to Ije pumped l)ack 
into the system to “ enhance ” the 
quality of broadcasting by, say, com¬ 
missioning .special programmes, and 
will be scooped off the top of coti- 
tractors' profits. That, of course, 

. supposes that their profits reach what- 
; ^reshold the IBA considers 
' ; and if profits arc high 

'^P^^dhequer has a right under the 
iS&'io. ^ spoonful of cream, toc,>. 


Potdson _ 

Name-dropping 

The easiest way for any government 
to react to allegations of corruption in 
public life, however inflated or ground¬ 
less they may be, is to appoint a 
judicial inquiry. So it had been 
predicted all week that Mr Heath 
would appoint an inquiry on Thurs¬ 
day after Mr John Poulson, the 
architect agaimst whom bankruptcy 
proceedings have temporarily been 
adjourned, had been so liberal in his 
name-dropping under cross-exami¬ 
nation. The predictions were 
premature ; on Thursday Mr Heath 
told the Commons he was awaiting 
the Official Receiver’s report and 
would make a statement next week. 

The Civil Service Department is 
now conducting its own inquiry into the 
involvement of a senior civil servant in 
the Scottish Office (and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is con¬ 
ducting its own on Mr Poulson). But 
Liberal MPs, led by Mr Jeremy 
Thorpe, who raised the matter in the 
Commons a week ago, and Mr David 
Steel, who made a shrill speech at the 
weekend, pressed for a special inquiry 
because Mr Poulson also named MPs 
of the two big political parties as his 
associates. 

The biggest fish that Mr Poulson has 
named is poor Mi Reginald Maudling, 
whose run of bad luck must end one 
day. The connection Mr Maudling is 
said to have had with Mr Poulson 
ended well before his taking office in 
1970. The worst that can be said of 
the Horne Secretary, who added to his 
misfortunes by fracturing a rib at the 
weekend, is that he was unlucky in 
his choice of friends in opposition, and 
that has been said of Mr Maudling 
before. Nothing much has really been 
said against any other MP; but it is 
natural that the Liberals, who have 
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been pressing for registration of all 
MPs’ interests, should seize on the 
slimmest of opportunities. And Mr 
Thorpe appears to have found one 
advantage in having a very small 
parliamentary party: it should be 
possible to know what every little 
Liberal is up to all of the time. 

Traffic _ 

Jam tomorrow 

A threat that London’s traffic con¬ 
gestion is going to get much worse was 
made by the Greater London Council 
on Thursday. It asked Londoners how 
far they are willing to accept restric¬ 
tions on car use, hinting that they may 
need to accej>t new forms of restric¬ 
tion. Among the po.ssible measures is a 
supplementary car licence for cars 
in congested areas, a new tax on 
private car parks, tougher enforce¬ 
ment of traffic regulations, traffic-free 
precincts and the issue to which all 
politicians like to turn a blind eye— 
road-pricing—which the GLC has 
never mooted publicly before. The 
ideas are put to Londoners in a dis¬ 
cussion paper, “ Traffic and the 
Environment.” 

The GLC believes it is reaching the 
limit of its ingenuity in squeezing more 
capacity out of the existing road system, 
although the linking of traffic lights in 
inner London to a central computer 
is about to add 10 per cent to capacity. 
This adds one more unsung victory to 
the successes of the traffic managers, 
who have so far managed to improve 
speeds despite traffic increases. 

The least controversial measures to 
case congestion would probably be 
extra parking controls. But they would 
be frustrating to the motorist, and 
would be less efficient than more radi¬ 
cal forms of control. The main dis¬ 
advantage of parking controls is that 
they icstrict cars only while they are 
parked, while the moving car takes 
up 12 times as much road space. 
Surely the person who parks his car 
most of the day, instead of moving on 
eveiy hour, should be encouraged 

Logically, the fairest way of tackling 
the problem would be road-pricing, 
which would involve putting a black 
box on everyone’s car and metering 
it, like a telephone. The charge> 
could be varied almost street to street, 
according to the level of congestion and 
the time of day. It would enable more 
cars and buses to be fitted in, at higm'^ 
speeds, but at an extra cost to 
motorist. It would give the buses an 
advantage. But oh, the complications. 
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\^fe know how to wrap up rabber i^ts 


Wrapping things up is second nature to 'Parmac. 
Whether we’re handling a complete project 
like building a giant tyre manufacturing 
complex, or producing millions of bituminous 
paper plant pots from one of a wide range of 
roofing felts we make, we’ve got the matter 
very much under control. In fact, we're 



resourceful enough to wrap up your business 
in anything from common brick to steel or 
aluminium wall cladding, from bitumen 
sheathing to reinforced concrete. 

Whatever the project, Tarmac's roots 
go deep enough to make a healthy success 
of it. Ask any rubber plant. 


fFArmac 

THE MEANS AND THE END 

TARMAC GROUP, WOt.VVRHAMKTON. KNGLANn 



Welcome to Australia 
land of surf 
and sunshine...? 


What the ads say is true. But Australia 
can also be tough, particularly on 
those who start by expecting to have 
it easy. In the cities, commercial com¬ 
petition can be considerable. In the 
new lands, work can be hard before 
you win. 

The surf and sunshine are there 
alright and a great many other good 
things too. But to start right you need 
to know about Australia—its customs 
both social and commercial. For this 
you need help—the hetp and financial 
advice of one of Australia's most far- 
reaching and respected institutions. 


The National Bank of Australasia 
was founded in 1857. Today it has 
almost 1000 branches throughout 
Australasia and offices worldwide. It 
covers all sectors of corporate, com¬ 
mercial and personal banking. It will 
welcome your enquiries on any matter 
to do with Australian business, money, 
trade or immigration. 

The National Bank 

of Australasia Limited 

6/8 Tokenhouse Yard, London EC2R 7AJ. Tei: 01 -606 8070 
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Brandt's luck runs out, but 
things may not get any worse 


‘ Last week I wrote a great speech for 
rrtv constituents—all about how the 
Tonomy is corning right and you’ve 
never had it so good. The only snag is 
that I will now not be able to deliver it. 

> )ur economic policy has just resigned.” 
That was how a young Social Deino- 
jiatic deputy saw the final departure 
from government a week ago of 
(jermany's economic supremo, Profes- 
Mir Karl Schiller. Matters have not 
improved since then for Herr Willy 
Ihandt's coalition government, or for 
the Social Democratic party that he 
leads. And they must now face 
elections this year. 

The day Herr Helmut Schmidt 
moved over from the defence ministry 
to take flerr Schiller s ]jlacc at econo¬ 
mics and finance, one of the junior 
ministers he left behind at his old 
ministry' was eased out by his succe.s- 
soi. Herr (Jiinther Wetzel retaliated by 
leaving the party after 25 years’ 
membership, giving as his reason that 
the SPD has failed to keep a tight 
(‘nough rein on its radical, mostly 
\oiitliful, left wing. And soon after 
Herr Schmidt arrived at his new 
ministry its most gifted state secretary, 
Herr Johann Baptiste Schoellhorn, also 
—mostly out of loyalty to Herr 
Schiller. 

Such obvious unrest in his party 
<ould scarcely have come at a worse 
imie for Herr Brandt. He has already- 
lost control of the Bundestag as a 
n sult of the steady erosion of support 
^uuorig members of the small Free 
Hcinocratic party, upon whose votes 
coalition has depended for its 
parliamentary inajoritie.s. The one 
f’ouKtant factor during the three ye^rs 
Herr Brandt has been in power has 
the rigid parliamentary discipline 
his whips have been able to exert 
the Social Democrats, and this is 
now fast disappearing, It is not so mudi 


the parliamentary ill-discipline itself 
which matters at this late stage ; the 
Bundestag is now in recess and is 
expected to reconvene in September 
only for Herr Brandt to arrange the 
complicated prellminarie.s nece.s.sary 
to call the general election which is 
now planned for early December. But 
the sight of such disarray among Herr 
Brandt's troops will not send them into 
the forthcoming electoral battle with 
much confidence of success. 

The issues raised by Herr Schiller's 
resignation may prove as awkward as 
its timing when an autumn campaign 
gets under way. Herr Brandt!s personal 
popularity in Germany is higher now 
than it was when he became chancellor 
in 1969. But that popularity i.s based 
in part on the mixture of honesty and 
affability with which Herr Brandt has 
kept his coalition cabinet together. Now 
that the cabinet has such a tattered 
look, Herr Brandt’s affability may 
easily be called weakness by his 
opponents, Herr Rainer Barzcl (who 
came to London as a potential federal 
chancellor this week) and Herr 
Franz-Josef Strauss. The chancellors 
popularity has also been earned 
by a generally popular foreign 
policy—but foreign policies rarely win 
elections. What Herr Brandi has to 
prove, if he is to retain power in 
December, is that SPD economics, 
Schiller-style, really have been good for 
the average German. 

The professor himself might have 
been just capable of such a feat. He 
was certainly an important vote 
winner for the Social Democrats in 
1969. Herr Schiller had an air of 
mastery over economic policy which 
Herr Schmidt—in spite of once hav¬ 
ing been the professor’s pupil—cannot 
claim. Certainly the lilywhite laisscr- 
faire liberalism to which he held fast, 
opposing controls, sitting upon many 


of his party's ambitions for social 
reform, allowing the mark to appreci¬ 
ate in value, had lost Herr l^-hiJler 
popularity. Certainly Herr Schiller has 
failed to prevent Germany from 
importing a little bit—although by 
British standards not much—of the 
rest of the world’s inflation. But the 
fact remains that the German 
economy is coining right in time for 
the election, and inflatir^n is momen¬ 
tarily at hay, largely because Herr 
Schiller refused U) reflate when that 
was the soft option pressed upon him 
a year ago by friend and foe. 

This little economic history will be 
the nub of the election campaign. If 
Herr Schiller was right about the 
economy, why has he gone ? Why has 
Herr Brandt lost half a dozen other 
members of his government in the past 
year ? What liappened to all Herr 
Brandt’s promises of .social reform ? 
Even if, as is generally assumed, Herr 
Schmidt’s appointment is an insur¬ 
ance against a takeover by the SPD*s 
radical left wing, will Herr Brandt 
have the guts to stick by him any 
longer than he stuck by Herr Schiller? 
Not to put too fine i* point on it, the 
Cfliistian Democrats mean to imply by 
such questions that Herr Brandt, nice 
cliap and Nobel prizewinner though he 
may be, is soft: soft with his cabinet 
and party wild tnen at home, soft in 
his negotiations with Russia and east 
Germany, .soft about keeping President 
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Pompidoii up to the mark on 
European integration. 

The obvious response of the Socia] 
Democrats to all this will be to 
emphasise the stature of Herr Brandt 
as against tlie inconsistent, even untrust¬ 
worthy, political record of Herr 
Barzcl, whose skill as a debater on 
television in fact tends to mark him as 
a man too slick for his own good. The 
economy is now in the most popular 
and able hands left at Herr iWandt’s 
disposal. And, by the standards of 
other countries, it is doing very well. 
The party means to publicise its plans 
for earlier pensions when the Bundes¬ 
tag reassembles in September as the 
first instalment of the social reforms 
which were always planned for tlie 
second half of Herr Brandt’s trun¬ 
cated first term as chancellgr. The 
summer holiday and the Munich 
Olympics are upon Germany, with 
£75001 of tax surcharges in the 
process of being handed back to the 
electorate as promised by Herr Schiller. 
Father Christmas may have retired 
to Hamburg, but he has left (juite 
a few of his presents liehind. 

Ireland 

It's made 
Jack flinch 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

The initial reaction in the Irish 
republic to the renewal of fighting in 
Northern Ireland was one of dismay, 
mingled with fear that sectarian war¬ 
fare, once started, might soon spread 
south over the border. Now, however, 
cautious hopes are being expressed 
that a new ceasefire can be negotiated 
if Mr Whitclaw plays his cards as 
astutely as he has done up to now. 

'I'his hope is based on two beliefs. 
The first is that the abrupt ending of 
the ceasefire was a local decision by 
Belfast IRA leaders who* had opposed 
the original truce. The Lenadoon 
incident, which started off the new 
violence, is believed in Dublin to have 
been used by the Belfast IRA as an 
excuse to renew the lighting without 
the approval of the Dublin command, 
which supported the decision only in 
order to avoid a public split. 

The second reason for hoping for 
a new ceasefire is the apparent wish 
of the IRA leaders in the republic to 
^ play it cool. After the initial threat 
I from Mr Sean MacStiofain, that the 
^fighting would be renewed with the 
utmost ferocity, Dublin's republican 
fetters are talking in calmer language 


and have clearly not ruled out the 
possibility of a new truce. Mr Ruairi 
O’Bradaigh, the leader of the Provi¬ 
sionals’ political wing, said during the 
week that he wanted to see a renegotia¬ 
tion of the truce—provided the British 
Government was realistic about it, 
which he explained as meaning that 
they should stop supporting the 
Protestant extremists and honour the 
guarantees which accompanied the 
original ceasefire. I'he Dublin IR.A 
leadership has been concentrating on 
the political manoeuvres which it 
believes will win it a seat at the con¬ 
ference table. It regards last Friday’s 
secret talks with Mr Whitelaw as 
important in this context and certain 
to increase its own status in both parts 
of Ireland. 

Mr Lynch’s gcjvcrnment is avoiding 
any public stance which might stir 
things up at this critical time of 
Orange marches. But it was shaken 
badly both l)y the resumption of the 
fighting in the north and by the dis¬ 
closure that Mr Whitelaw had met 
IRA leaders. It would not worry so 
much about the talks taking place if 
they were to bring a settlement nearer, 
and more especially if they could be 
kept secret. But it is feared that what 
has emerged will lend respectability to 
the IRA in the north and make it 
more difficult for Mr Lynch to 
toughen his attitude toward them in 
the south. 

Sunday’s incident at the Ckirragh 
military' camp, where 16 republican 
prisoners were 011 hunger strike, came 
close to causing a riot. Soldiers and 
police were stoned for an hour by Sinn 
Fein demonstrators and pelted with 
petrol bombs and tear gas. Furtlici 
demonstrations to win political statu.s 
for the republican prisoners and to 


protest against the special courts are 
planned ; next time casualties may not 
be avoided. This, or the death of a 
hunger striker, would make Mr 
Lynch’s stand against the IRA more 
unpopular. 

France _ 

Marchais through 
the looking glass 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

I’his was reassurance weeK in French 
politics. M. Pierre Messmer's new 
government was displaying to a still 
slightly bewildered public its three 
faces: gaullist—in the shape of M. 
Me.s.smer himself and the new' ministei 
of posts, his friend M. Hubert Ger¬ 
main—to comfort the palacogaullists ; 
unchanged—all the major ministries 
except agriculture, planning and edu¬ 
cation remain in the same hands ; and 
reformist--with M. Edgar Faure. 
heading a new' super-ministry of social 
affairs, to convince the man in the 
street that M. Chaban-Delmas's 
nouvelle soci^te has not gone out of 
the w'indow with its author. 

Meanwhile on the left, the Commu¬ 
nist and Stjcialist leaders, in separate 
j)artv meetings, were reassuring th<‘ 
party faithful and tlie public that thcii 
recent political manoeuvres would 
indeed lead to cliange, but change foi 
the better. M. Frangois Mitterrand had 
the hardest task. His agreement with 
the Communist party on a programm<‘ 
of government met surprisingly little 
criticism from his Socialist friends. 
What did upset them was his newer 
electoral agreement with the dissidents 
of the Radical party, under which the 
two groups would stand down for each 
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The power of the sun. 

Atomic energy. 

IHl is helping to put it 
to use generating electricity 
here on earth. 

WeVe built a 460,000 KW 
atomic pressure vessel 
and 780.000 KW pressure ^ 
vessel and containment vessel 
for the Fukushima plant of the 
Tokyo Electric Power Company. 
And abroad, we’ve delivered 
two 1,100,000 KW reactor 
pressure vessels for 
theU.S.anda750,000KW 
vessel in Sweden. 


V 
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The earth gives us coal, oil, 
natural gas and water to convert 
into electrical energy. And to help 
meet the increasing demand for 
electric power, IHl is building 
larger capacity, higher temperature 
and higher pressure boilers. 

Recently, IHl has manufactured 
a 1,950 t/h super critical pressure 
boiler for the Tokyo Electric Power 
Company. IHl has also received orders 
for another 1,950 t/h super critical 
pressure boiler for the Tokyo 
Electric Power Company and 
a 1,780 t/h one for the Kansai 
Electric Power Company. 
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Marchais didn’t even choke 


Dther’s candidates in the first round of 
next spring’s parliamentary elections. 

M. Mitterrand had agreed to leave 
these Radicals unopposed in 49 consti¬ 
tuencies, in return for the correspond¬ 
ing courtesy elsewhere. Much of his 
party thought 49 seats to be a sight too 
many ; and the left suspected that 
some of these Radicals, once elected 
with Socialist votes, would be quite 
ready to bolt back to the centre again 
—a thought that may offer some 
needed reassurance to M. Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber, who, though he 
controls the majority of the Radical 
party (as opposed to its parliamenta¬ 
rians), is beginning to look suspiciously 
like the Cheshire cat. 

For M. Georges Marchais life was 
easier. His Communist militants put on 
the expected show of total agreement 
with their de facto general secretary’s 
argument that the Communist-Social¬ 
ist pact was the first step toward the 
best of all socialist worlds. His main 
effort was reserved for sceptics outside 
who might fear it would only lead to 
the worst of all stalinist ones. 

A Communist-Socialist government, 
he declared, would indeed refuse to 
rejoin Nato and wouid adopt a strictly 
defensive military strategy directed 
against all possible comers, tons, as he 
might have said but didn’t, azimuts. 
But it “would not call in.question, at 
the present stage, France’s membership 
of the Atlantic alliance.” He did not 
even choke over the words. 

His thoughts on liberty were even 
more reassuring. The government 
v'ould guarantee freedom of speech 
and of the press. Plurality of parties is 
“ one of our democratic traditions,” 
he said, and the parties would be 
entitled to operate freely, provided 
they kept short of armed violence. All, 
his own by implication included, must 
accept the verdict of the ballot box. 
riie trade unions and “ democratic ” 
parties—M. Marchais did not eluci- 
flate whether these were included in 
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“all”—would be able to express their 
views on radio and television “ in pro¬ 
portion to their influence.” 

As for the promised nationalisation 
of all finance and many major indus¬ 
trial firms, this would not mean eveiy^- 
thing would be nationalised: the firms 
concerned employ about 2im of 
France’s 15m employees. And. it would 
“ absolutely not ” mean etatisation : 
the firms would be controlled by 
elected worker representatives and con¬ 
sumers, as well as government 
appointees. 

True, M. Marchais affirmed, the 
Communist party did not regard this 
“ advanced democracy ” as ideal: it 
was a step toward socialism, in which 
all major means of production would 
be publicly owned, and political power 
would be exercised by the working 
class. Nevertheless M. Marchais had 
provided a fair basis for his closing 
appeal, before the Internationale— 
promptly followed by La Marseillaise 
—to virtually all classes of French 
society to join in the good work. All 
he has to do now is persuade these 
classes that this is not merely an 
invitation to let themselves be 
swallowed whole. 

France and Israel _ 

Switching planes 

Mr Moshe Dayan has once again 
raised the charge that the French 
government is breaking the embargo 
it imposed after the June, 1967, war 
on making arms available to the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Before Libya became 
Egypt’s federal partner, France agreed 
to sell it 110 Mirage aircraft ; about 
40 are believed to have been delivered 
and the Israelis claim that most 
of these have been transferred to 
Egyptian airfields. K true, this is of 
political not military significance : 
Egypt could add a good many Mirages 
to its air force without eroding Israel's 
overwhelming air superiority. But it 
would raise awkward questions for 
France, which is under constant fire 
from Israel since General de Gaulle, 
the end of the Algerian war and 
Israel’s pre-emptive strike in 1967 
brought the “ special relationship" 
between the two countries to an end. 

M. Chaban-Delmas is on record as 
saying that if the aircraft supplied to 
Libya should subsequently change 
their destination, the rest of the order 
would come under the embargo. His 
successor as prime minister, M. Pierre 
Messmer, has been welcomed by the 
Israelis as an old friend. As minister, of 
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defence he played a major part in 
arranging the flow of French arms 
which, until the relationship went sour 
and the Americans took over as pro¬ 
viders, formed the bulk of Israel’s 
weaponry. But the Israelis, knowing as 
well as everyone else does that it is the 
French president not his prime minister 
who jnakes policy, do not exjx?ct great 
things. Foi the present they are waiting 
for an answer from the French foreign 
ministry to a question, put several 
weeks ago, on the whereabouts of those 
Libyan planer. 

Israel _ 

Promised land 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

There is a chance that the Israeli 
government will allow a small group 
of Arab refugees to return to their 
former homes. But this decision, if it is 
taken, should arouse no general hopes. 
The Greek Catholic .Arab refugees 
from the two Galilee villages, Barani 
and Ikrit, did not flee from their 
homes during the 1948 Arab-Israeli 
war ; a few days after the war ended 
they were told to leave bv the Israeli 
army, but were told that they would 
be allowed to return soon. A quarter of 
a century later some of these temporary 
evacuees are making a determined 
effort to get the Israelis to redeem their 
promise. 

The two villages arc very close to 
the Lebanese frontier and immediately 
after the war the area was 

declared a closed military zone. The 
1,200 evacuees were moved into temp¬ 
orary' homes nearby. A large share of 
their most fertile land, the fruit 
orchards and olive groves that they 
and their ancestors had tilled for 
centuries, was handed over to new 
Jewish settlements in the area. The.se 
are the settlements which now shoulder 
the brunt of the new tension in this 
frontier region. 

As the years wore on and their 
promised return never materialised, 
some of the Arab evacuees accepted 
the compensation and new homes 
urged upon them by the Israeli govern¬ 
ment, By far the greater number did 
not. According to Mr Tolcdano, Mrs 
Meir's adviser on Arab affairs, 60 per 
cent of Ikrit’s 104 landow'iiers have 
settled with the authorities but only 
B per cent of Baram's 155 landowners 
have done likewise. In 1952 Israel's 
supreme court upheld the claim filed 
by a group of evacuees that they had 
the right to return, but made sucli 
return provisional on a permit from the 
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military governor. Such a permit was 
never granted. And five months after 
the court’s decision, the houses in both 
villages were mysteriously blown up, 
although the two churches were 
untouched. 

Last month the area ceased to be a 
closed military zone and about three 
weeks ago a group of Greek Catholic 
Arabs returned to Ikrit and Baram to 
start refiairs on their abandoned 
churches. They were encouraged by 
Bishop Yusuf Raya who had been 
negotiating with the government on 
their behalf. Three months before, Mrs 
Meir had personally taken over the 
whole issue but she was away in 
Vienna w'hen the villagers made their 
bid. They were told that they would 
not be allowed to take up residence 
in either village and police were sent to 
prevent them doing so. 

Last week Mr Allon, the deputy 
prime ininister, and Mr Toledano 
at last outlined a solution to be put 
before the government. In substance 
this says that those evacuees who want 
to return will be allowed to do so and 
will receive compensation for the 
rebuilding of their houses. They will 
also be paid something for their land 
that has been taken over by Jewish 
settlements ; any land that has not 
been taken over will be handed back. 
Those Who choose to stay where they 
are will be indemnified for their lost 
homes and property and for their 24 
years as tem|)orary evacuees. 

Palestinians _ 

Deadly sequence 

It may never be established who 
planted the bomb that last weekend 
killed Ghassan Kanafani, the spokes¬ 
man and one of the most effective 
leaders of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. In the absence 
of proof to the contrary', most Arabs 
inevitably believed it was an Israeli 
agent. I'he front was responsible for 
the massacre at Lydda airport on May 
30th, and the murder of Kanafani, who 
acknowledt’ed the responsibility and 
defender! it, fAiukl have been, though 
it may not have been, a straight act 
of reprisal, or as straight as any under¬ 
cover, unat kiiowledged action can be. 

His murder has brought the guerrilla 
movement together into a single call 
for vengeance. This could have beer* 
predicted : Kanafani, a popular man 
and writer of distinction, was one of 
the few unifying forces within the 
inovement and was admired even by 
^ose whC( violently disagreed with his 
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views on the limits, or lack of limits, 
to terrorism. And some people within 
the guerrilla movement are arguing 
that the Israelis did, indeed, predict 
this reaction. According to this argu¬ 
ment, the Israelis deliberately set off 
a further chain reaction of violence in 
order that they, or the Lebane.se for 
them, could bring the chain to an end 
by driving the guerrillas out of 
southern Lebanon. 

Planned or not, the consequences 
of Kanafani’s assa.ssination could work 
out along tliese lines. Another sequence 
of revenge and retaliation may stretch 
ahead. And nobody can tell how many 
more totally innocent outsiders will 
join the Puerto Ricans at Lydda and 
the Lebanese villagers in Hasbaya in 
paying with their lives for the fact 
that Israelis and Palestinians claim 
with equal passion the same patch of 
land. 

Vietnam _ 

The ship that 
didn't sink 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

By almost any reckoning, North Viet¬ 
nam has .suffered a good deal more 
severely than the south, both militarily 
and politically, from the communist 
offensive now in its sixteenth week. 
This is not what a good part of the 
world’s press was forecasting as corres¬ 
pondents poured into Saigon in April 
to report the death throes of Soutli 
Vietnam. In one cable the editor of a 
London daily asked his man in Saigon 
for a story on the plight of the capital 
“ with Red forces closing in from all 
sides,’' and specified that the story 
must be serious “ but perhaps cynical 
to match the mood of a nation facing 
defeat.” An American news magazine 
gave its assessment in a front-page 
headline: “ The specter of defeat.” 

Knocking South Vietnam has 


become a tradition among some of the 
news media, but recent events suggest 
that they might do well to heed the 
admonition from Brigadier Gerard’s 
connections: “ You can knock our 
horse when he’s beaten.” For, after an 
all-out attack by Hanoi, South Vietnam 
went back to the Paris peace talks this 
week not to negotiate the terms of its 
surrender but to see whether the Nortli 
Vietnamese might now be ready to call 
it quits. Saigon’s troops have not yet 
retaken Quang Tri, but the communi.st 
drives on Kontum and An Loc have 
been repulsed and most of South 
Vietnam has returned to a state of 
remarkable normalcy. 

Why did South Vietnam survive 
when the odds against it seemed .so 
great ? Was it saved by American 
bombing, or by the tactical errors of 
the enemv? Or c^n the much- 
maligned South Vietnamese army be 
credited with stemming the assault ? 
The answer is a combination of all of 
these, and of other less obvious factors. 

Without American air support the 
outcome would certainly have been 
different. The B-52 strikes were a 
decisive element in the successful 
defence of Kontum, An Loc and even 
Hue. The bombing of North Vietnam 
has not yet had much effect on the 
offensive, but it has impaired Hanoi's 
ability to continue the attack. 

But success depended on whether 
the South Vietnamese army couKi 
fight well. It did. True, there was the 
case of the 3rd division, which 
crumbled under strong pre.ssure in , 
Quang Tri, and the 22nd division 
which performed poorly in Kontum 
and Bmh Dinli. But no one ever rated 
these units as being among Saigon s 
best. The troops who were expected 
to fight well did so, and, more signi¬ 
ficantly, the local territorial forces 
stood their ground. On the whole, 

“ Vietnamisation ” proved successful. 

Tactical errors on the battlefield bv 
North X'ietnamese commanders— 
including their incompetent use oi 
tanks—played into the hands of 
Saigon. But the most crucial error on 
Hanoi's part was its decision to open 
the offensive with an attack across the 
demilitarised zone. By showing 
blatantly that this was a North Viet¬ 
namese invasion, the. Hanoi politburo 
threw away much of the support it 
might otherwise have received both in 
the international arena and among the 
peasantry in the south. The invasion 
consolidated South Vietnam’s develop' 
ing nationalism. It strengthened the 
position of President Thieu, and effec¬ 
tively silenced those in the south who 
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Highlights from the 1971/72Annual Report and from 
the Review at theAGM on Wednesday, 12th July 1972, 
by the Chairman, Lord Kearton, QBE, FRS. 


From the Report 




1972 

1971 

World Sales to third parties 

£681.488,000 

£659,583,000 

Sales to United Kingdom customers 

£406.191,000 

£403,260,000 

Exports 

£124.065,000 

£113,618,000 

Profit before tax 

£45,567,000 

£42,066.000 

Profit for Ordinary Shareholders after tax 

£36,471,000 

£23,718,000 

Dividends paid 

£18,747,000 

£18,747,000 

Earnings per 25p share 

13.519P 

8.792p 

Dividends per 25p share 

6.875p 

6.875P 

Investment in new buildings and machinery 

£41,705,000 

£72,028,000 

Net cash resources 

£34.800.000 

£13.700,000 


From the Chairman's Review 

Courtaulds is very much a British Company and 
an important element of the industrial base of the 
country. UK manufacturing produces 77.8% of 
external sales. 

The very competitive home market for fibres and 
textiles has shown little growth for several years, 
while imports have increased steadily. Counaulds 
sales increase from UK production has been 
export led, the Queen’s Award for exports has 
been won for the fifth year in succession, and the 
Group is now one of the biggest fibre and textile 
exporters in the world. 

As a result of recent capital expenditure the 
Group now has new and efficient manufacturing 
plant, placing it in the forefront internationally. 
As technology progresses this can be kept up to 
date from internal cash resources. 

Return on total capital employed improved in 
the last year from 10.88% to 11.46%. The return 
on shareholders’ equity amounted to 14.74%- 


Profits were rather better than most of the 
Group’s international competitors. 

WhUc a date cannot be firmly predicted for the 
upturn from the present depressed conditions in 
fibres and in many textiles, this upturn when it 
comes can be financed from internal resources 
and will have a beneficial effect on profits. 
Unaudited figures for trading in the current year 
indicate that pre-tax profits for the six months to 
September are likely to be io%—15% better than 
in the equivalent period last year. As the 
outlook has been unsettled by the recent lioating 
of the pound and the intimated changeover to 
VAT, it will not be until November when the 
first half-year results are announced that an 
opinion on the second half can be expressed. 
The Directors nevertheless have very much in 
mind an increase in dividends distributed next 
year, aiming to restore, after a three-year period 
of unchanged dividends, the firmly upward 
trend of the previous seven years. 




1970 



1971 



1972 


The Resolutions for the adoption of the Oirectore' Report and the Account!, 
for the ro electicii of Directors, and for the payment of the final dividend on 
20th July were carried at the Annual General Meeting held on 12th July, 1972. 

Copies of the full Statement and of the Annual Report can be obtained from 
The Secretary, Courtaulds Ltd.. 18 Hanover Square, London W1A 2BB. 
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Gsnerat with an eye on Quang Tri 


had been talking about peace and 
neutralism. 

The South Vietnamese have 
astonishing resilience after so many 
years of war. And their country now 
has a functioning political and admini¬ 
strative structure which has no inten¬ 
tion of making way for the com¬ 
munists. In human and material 
terms, South Vietnam’s losses in the 
offensive have been considerable. But 
that is nothing new. And even the 
prospect of a further communist drive 
nearer the date of the American presi¬ 
dential elections is viewed with 
equanimity. As they see it, the South 
Vietnamese have less to fear from 
Hanoi than from the election of 
Senator George McGovern. 

China and Europe _ 

A French first 

The highest tribute the Chinese can 
offer a foreign guest is an audience 
with Mao Tse-lung. Since Mao’s 
interview with his old friend, the late 
Edgai Snow', i8 months ago, this 
privilege has been restricted to heads 
of government, only seven of them at 
that. But on Monday the Chinese 
demonstrated that iheir relationship 
with France is still a special one by 
ushering the French foreign minister 
into Mau's Forbidden f'ity home. M. 
Schumann reported tliat during their 
hour and a half’s conversation (half an 
hour longer than Mr Nixon’s) the 78- 
year-old leader revealed an astonishing 
ft^r names and figures and 
alert, vigorous and tough, 
the ordy Chinese official 
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present, apart from Chou £n-lai and 
the interpreter, was Wang Hai-jung, 
the mystery woman, recently promot^ 
to assistant foreign minister, who is 
rumoured to be Mao’s niece. 

M. Schumann’s visit confirmed an 
observation brought home from Peking 
by a British minister, Mr Antony 
Royle, two months ago—that the 
Chinese are turning a more and more 
amiable face towards Europe. France 
remains a favoured friend because de 
Gaulle broke the recognition barrier 
in 1964 and because the Chinese regard 
French views about national indepen¬ 
dence as similar to their own. But over 
the last several years the Chinese have 
come to feel that it is not France alone 
but the common market—and particu¬ 
larly an enlarged common market— 
which poses the strongest challenge to 
the superpowers in Europe. 

The Chinese finally overcame their 
uncertainty about the common market 
a year ago ; significantly the Heath- 
Pompidou meeting in May, 1971, 
brought forth their first direct endorse¬ 
ment of European unity. Since then 
both the EEC and Britain have joined 
France in China’s good graces and 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home will follow M. 
Schumann to Peking next autumn. 
But now the Chinese seem to be 
worried about a different European 
movement—the prospect of a Soviet- 
sponsored security conference. The 
Chinese have yet to say a public word 
about the conference. But they indi¬ 
cated to M. Schumann this week that 
they will take a dim view of any 
European detente which leaves the 
Russians free to reinforce their 44 
divisions on China’s northern border. 

Japan _ 

Jobs for the boys 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 

The “ new politics ” in Japan has 
begun with a heavy dose of the old. 
The new prime minister, Mr Kakuei 
Tanaka has assigned all important 
cabinet and party posts either to mem¬ 
bers of his own faction of the ruling 
Liberal Democratic party, or to other 
faction leaders who helped most in 
getting him elected. Thus, the foreign 
ministry has gone to Mr Masayoshi 
Ohira, vA\o threw his support to Mr 
Fanaka after having trailed behind 
on the first ballot. The trade ministry 
has gone to Mr Yasuhiro Nakasone, 
the ambitious former defence chief 
who dropped out of the race in favour 
of Mr Tanaka. And two of the prime 
minister’s own supporters, Mr Ueki 
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and Mr Kimura^ took over the finance 
and construction portfolios, where they 
will be in a position to select bene¬ 
ficiaries for the expansionary budget 
that Mr Tanaka is expected to pro¬ 
pose by the autumn. Mr Takeo Miki, 
another defeated candidate who lent 
his support to Mr Tanaka, received 
only an honorary post as minister 
without portfolio because the shift of 
his block of votes to Mr Tanaka was 
riddled with defections. 

What was new and different about 
Mr Tanaka’s cabinet-making was 
the short shrift given to his main 
opponent, Mr Fukuda. After Mr 
Fukuda himself reportedly turned 
down a cabinet post—offered in 
accordance with the long-standing 
practice of doling out ministerial jobs 
to all factions of the party—two of 
his supporters who had been designated 
postal minister and economic planning 
chief suddenly refused to serve. To 
avoid delaying the investiture cere¬ 
mony, in which the emperor partici¬ 
pates, an embarras.sed Mr Tanaka had 
to assume these other portfolios as well 
as his own. Mr Fukuda then moved 
to re-group the anti-Tanaka forces 
into a single faction. But on Wednesday 
Mr Fukuda and Mr Tanaka had 
something of a reconciliation and the 
two Fukuda supporters agreed to 
accept their appointments. 

All this politicking in Tokyo was 
overshadowed by the first top-level 
reaction to Mr Tanaka’s election from 
Peking. On Sunday night Mr Chou 
En-lai declared that Mr Tanaka’s 
initial remarks in favour of an early 
normalisation of relations with Peking 
“ineiit a welcome.” Mi Tanaka wel¬ 
comed this welcome the next day. But 
neither he nor his foreign minister has 
indicated whether they are prepared 
to accept Chou’s controversial con¬ 
ditions—which he reiterated to the 
French this week—in return for a 
rapprochement with Peking. Even 
Mr Tanaka’s supporters acknowledge 
that the party is a long way from a 
consensus on China policy. But no one 
would be surprised if the prime minis¬ 
ter were to gear his approaches to 
China so as to produce some sign of 
success just before the forthcoming 
election. 

Mr Tanaka’s other big pre-election 
goal is to reflate the economy and, as 
the former trade minister, he clearh 
feels more confident (see page 60) 
in this sphere. He is well aware 
that the Liberal Democratic party will 
continue to prosper only if the economy 
does. But he alsio thinks tliat a high 
growth rate of 8-io per cent should 
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bt used to pay for more social 
>verheads, including anti-pollution 
measures. 

The solutions Mr Tanaka has pro- 
x>sed for Japan’s odier problems, 
including its highly embarrassing trade 
mrplus, are neither very radical—^he 
advocates increasing imports of raw 
materials—nor very new. But what 
impresses people who are impressed 
vith Mr Tanaka is not so much his 
inswers to problems as his willingness 
;o try to do something about them. 

Pakistan _ 

Rawalpindi ratifies 
3s Karachi burns 

ROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Rawalpindi 

/Vhile language riots in Karachi were 
iramatising Pakistan’s internal 
livisions, the national assembly met in 
Rawalpindi this week to debate the 
Jimla agreement with India. The argu- 
nent within the assembly was not 
)Ctween parties but between romantics 
ind realists. Romantics like Mumtaz 
[)aultana, a Muslim League leader, 
nsisted that there is no reason for 
Pakistan to make any concessions to 
ndia. They clung to the myth that the 
Pakistan army was not defeated last 
December but was sabotaged by drun¬ 
ken generals. The realists admitted that 
he Simla summit was less favourable to 
Pakistan than the discredited Tashkent 
ummit of 1966 but it was the best, 
hey claimed, that a defeated nation 
ould expect. The realists prevailed late 
)r> 'riiursday when the assembly voted 
)vcrwhelmingly for ratification. 

Under Indian law, the Simla agree- 
nent does not require approval by the 
egislature, so it now automatically goes 
nto effect. But there is still considerable 
lisagreement in Pakistan about the 
jbligations which flow from it. Even 
A^ithin Mr Bhutto’s People’s party, 
ligh-placed politicians are arguing that 
he accord does not prevent Pakistan 
rom giving help to freedom fighters in 
Indian Ka^mir. And the law minister 
old the assembly that it does not com¬ 
pel him to withdraw the Kashmir issue 
rom the United Nations. Other diffi- 
ulties may still crop up over the 
iemarcation of the ceasefire line in 
f^ashmir since each side has accused 
'he other of intrusions. 

Although Mr Bhutto did not ask the 
Assembly for a mandate to recognise 
Bangladesh, his own party has 
authorised him to do so whenever he 
thinks it appropriate, and the main 
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Man in a cleft stick 


opposition group, the National Awami 
party, is urging him to offer recog¬ 
nition immediately. But trick\’ issues 
like Sheikh Mu jib’s plan to hold war 
crimes trials, and the unsettled future 
of Biharis in the east and Bengalis 
in the west could delay an under¬ 
standing indefinitely. And the longer 
the delay in the return of Pakistan’s 
war prisoners—which depends on such 
an understanding—the more difficult 
it will be for Mr Bhutto to persuade 
militants in the Punjab to accept the 
implications of the Simla agreement. 

In his own home province of Sind, 
Mr Bhutto is under pressure from 
militants of a different kind. At least 
40 per cent of the 14m people in Sind 
are Urdu-speaking migrants from India 
or settlers from other provinces of 
Pakistan. Like migrants everywhere, 
they have been more enterprising 
and hence more successful economi¬ 
cally. In a belated effort to assert 
the rights of local Sindhis, the 
provincial legislature passed a bill on 
July 7th making Sindhi the only official 
language of the province. Urdu- 
speakers immediately went out in the 
streets against the bill. More than 100 
people are thought to have died in 
riots whicli raged for five days 
before the army went into Karachi to 
enforce a round-the-clock curfew. 

Mr Bhutto is caught in a cleft stick. 
He cannot afford to antagonise his own 
people nor can he risk compromising 
his position as a national leader by 
giving in to provincial pressures. 

In an effort to calm down passions 
which had been aggravated by rivalries 
among his own party leaders who run 
the province, Mr Bhutto suspended the 
bill and called a meeting of repre¬ 
sentatives of both groups, dome agree- 
rneiU will no doubt be worked out. But 
Mr Bhutto’s own political strength may 
be eroded in the process. 
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Sudai _ 

Peace, but not 
yet plenty 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Juba 

A line of Russian helicopters, with 
their giant rotors tethered to the 
ground, stands beside the runway at 
Juba airport. From time to time one 
Hies off carrying visiting bigwigs or 
generals out into the bush. But the 
immobility of the others symbolises 
much of what is happening in the 
southern Sudan three months after the 
end of the civil war. 

The peace agreement reached at 
Addis Ababa in March is, miraculously, 
working. The ceasefire holds; tht 
rebel Anya-Nya forces are coming out 
from the mountains and the bush into 
collection centres ; recruitment of these 
rebels into the national army and other 
public services has started ; and the 
provisional government for the southern 
region is in existence. Goodwill 
abounds, and the long years of persis¬ 
tent and vicious guerrilla warfare 
appear to have been forgotten. But it 
is early days yet. 

The Addis Ababa settlement in 
essence was a victory for those 
southerners who felt that the three 
southern provinces must stay associated 
with Sudan over the outright seces¬ 
sionists. And in the north it was a 
victory for those who realised the 
impossibility of winning the war and 
suppressing the rebellion, and were pre^ 
pared to eat humble pie by treating 
the guerrillas as military and political 
equals. The success of the agreement 
now depends on three things. First, the 
guerrilla forces must be absorbed or 
disbanded quickly and completely. 
Second, the provisional regional govern¬ 
ment must show itself to be a credible 
body. And, third, economic activity 
must begin again in the south as 
quickly as possible to bring work for 
those southerners who fled during the 
eight years of fighting and are now 
returning from neighbouring countries 
or emerging from the bush. On all 
three points there is a long way to go. 

The military provisions of the cease¬ 
fire are complicated, and offer a 
number of points at which things could 
go wrong. All Anya-Nya forces have 
been ordered to come out of the budi 
and to gather in collection centres. 
This process is going well; at Maldt 
in Upper Nik, for instance, well over 
a thousand Anya-Nya are congregated. 
The important thing is that, at this 
stage, the rebel soldiers keep their 
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weapons and stay under their own 
officers. 

The next, and much more difficult, 
staple is that a committee of officers 
from both sides visits the collection 
camps in order to recruit Anya-Nya 
for the army, police and other public 
services. 'Fliis process has been com- 
plete*d in liahr-el-Ghazal province, and 
is now under way in Equatoria. The 
potential trouble lies in the fact that 
the fi,u;ures for active rebel strength 
were seriously underestimated at the 
Addis Ababa negotiations. 

At Addis, Major-General Joseph 
Lagu, the Anya-Nya commander, 
agreed tliat he had about 6,000 
weapons, and therefore about 6,000 
men actually under arms. But with the 
usual guerrilla ratio of two men to 
each weapon, and with other men 
growing and collecting food, General 
Lagu now estimates the minimum 
figure for combatants to be 15,000. His 
deputies at Anya-Nya headquarters 
talk of a total of .i 1,000 men collected 
under theii command awaiting the 
recruiting teams. 

The military provisions of the Addis 
settlement stipulate that 6,000 south¬ 
erners will be recruited into the 
national army, '.^,000 from each 
southern province. In Bahr-el-Ghazal 
things have not been too difficult; a 
little over 4,000 Anya-Nya have 
presented themselves to the recruiting 
team, and most have been offered jobs 
of one sort or another. But in Equatoria 
there are going to be a lot of dis¬ 
gruntled ex-gucrrillas who are not 
taken into uniformed government 
service. 

The next stage will be for training 
teams from the national army to come 
into the colled ion camps to get the 
Anya-\ya recruits into army uniform, 
and presumably to standardise their 
wea[K)ns. This again could be a critical 
point, because it will involve a change 
of discipline and the relinquishing of 
existing arsenals. Easily, there will be 
the dav, after a few weeks of training. 
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when the former Anya-Nya soldiers 
are moved into units with their 
northern brothers. 

The second essential for the success 
of the peace agreement is the credi¬ 
bility of the southern regional 
government. The Provisional Higher 
Executive Council under Sudanis vice- 
president, Abel Alier, is now functioning 
in Juba. It contains almost all elements 
of the southern political spectrum, 
from rebels who were in the bush or 
exile to men who served in various 
Khartoum governments. Mr Alier him¬ 
self was a minister in General 
Numeir^’s government from the time 
of the general’s takeover in 1969 until 
the peace was reached. All these dif¬ 
ferences, which were at their fiercest 
between some of the emigre factions, 
have been submerged while the port¬ 
folios have been handed out and the 
council gets down to work. But the 
sheer size of the task of re-establish¬ 
ing civilian rule over this vast area 
of a quarter of a million square miles 
would daunt an efficient and well- 
equipped government—and the council 
.so far has neither equipment nor 
efficiency. What the south needs as 
much as anything is secretaries, filing 
cabinets, telephones and transport. 

The third vital need is economic 
regeneration and help for returning 
refugees. The south is desperately poor, 
but so is the nortli of the Sudan. 
The cost of a minimum programme for 
re.settlement, relief, and reconstruction 
is estimated by the government at 
£50111. On July 6th the UN High 
Conimiseioner for Refugees appealed 
for $2 2m for the resettlement of 
Sudanese refugees. But there is no 
hope of more than a dribble 
of cash from the north. The 
British gift of £200,000 as emer¬ 
gency aid seems staggeringly inadequate 
when set against the need, particularly 
as Britain bears more than a little res¬ 
ponsibility for the existence of the 
.southern problem in the first place. 

But it can be argued that the 
seriousness of tlie emergency itself is 
not yet acute : refugees are returning 
only slowly from acro.ss the borders. 
Most seem to be either harvesting their 
current crops before moving, or are 
wailing to see if the peace settlement 
does stick. What is really wanted is 
transport, to get the simple things— 
like roofing materials and blankets— 
that are needed immediately to the 
right place. 

I he gtiodwill to make the peace 
agreement work i.s there, but it is going 
to be a close-run thing. One factor is 
clear, however: President Numeiiy is 
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deeply committed to making the settle¬ 
ment a success. Most of his remaining 
prestige depends on it. Since last July’s 
attempted coup and the break with 
the communists that it brought, rela¬ 
tions with Sudan’s Arab neighbours 
have descended to rock bottom. The 
business community inside Sudan can¬ 
not forgive him for the nationalisation 
which has shattered its fortunes, and 
the traditional parties in the north, 
particularly the rump of Uiruna-Ansar, 
are still alienated from him. So General 
Numeiry vitally needs a success in the 
south. By the same token, if he were 
to be overthrown there would be a real 
danger of the settlement collapsing. 

Philippines _ 

Same old script 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

When times are bad and prospects 
worse, every Philippine president has 
recourse to a time-tested ritual war 
dance. He calls out the constabulary 
and mounts an oflensive against the 
Huks. It has been done so often that 
all Filipinos know the script. The stage 
directions call for loud alarums to be 
sounded in the form of maximum 
newspaper and television publicity, a 
presidential call to the nation to 
remain calm and resolute, cameramen 
rushing to consiabulary camps and 
air force headquarters, choppers whirl¬ 
ing demoniacally about Manila am! 
then a day or two later, the headlined 
claims that up to a dozen Huk com¬ 
manders have been slain by the 
doughty warriors from town. 

Such willing suspension of disbelief 
has been taxed so often that it has 
now reached the limits of credibility. 
So both sides have been tarting up the 
scenario. The Huks have disguised 
themselves as the New People’s Army 
and have been giving themselves a: 
new image, a new profes.sionally 
trained leadership (two junior army 
officers debunked with assorted 
weapons and are said to have diillf^d 
the raggle taggle outlaw bands in the 
hills into a formidable 3,000 strong 
striking force), a maoLst ideology asi 
replacement for the rather mouldy | 
reformist programme they had had foi l 
two decades, and above all a n*?w 
armoury consisting of smuggled rifles 
delivered directly from the depots i” 
Saigon or from the American bases 
right tliere on Laizou. 

The government for its part has fed 
the media the kind ot mind-bogghne^ 
story that the Spanish governors 
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Think Bank 

When it comes to 
banking and business 
on an rnternational scale, 

Sanwa thinks enough about you 
to think differently about you. 

After all, your problems are 
different from anyone else's. 

And different problems 
mean different answers. 

That's exactly what you 
get at Sanwa. 

Which 15 something you should 
think about. 

^ SANWA BANK 

Head Office: f ushImi-mcK hi, Hif*cishi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address- SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: 1-1-1, Hitolsubashi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: SANWABANK TOKYO 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
London Branch: 11-45, Gresham Street, London E.C.2 
San Francisco Branch: 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Hong Kong Branch: 20, Di'S Voeux Road, Himg Kong 
Frankfurt Representative Office: 6000 Frankfurt/Main 
Goethe Strasse 22 

Sydney Representative Office: 4116 Australia 
Square, Sydney, N S.W. 2(XX) 

Singapore Representative Office: 15-16, Phillip 
Street, Singapore 1 
Affiliates: 

The Sanwa Bank of California: 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 

Associated lapanese Bank (International) Ltd: 

29-30 Cornhill, London t.C. 3 
Commercial Continental Ltd; 333-339, George Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2000 

Eurofinance: 9, Avenue Hoche, Parir.-Vll!*“‘ 




BRITISH MACHINE TOOLS 
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Singapore is beccaning the Zurich ot the East. 
Naturallji Continental Bank is there. 

In the latter 1960’$, Singapore began to onerge as the hnandal center of South¬ 
east Asia. Singapore’s flexibility and economic strength together with her increasingly 
sophisticated local banking system provided inq^ressive credentials for financial leader¬ 
ship of the area. 

Gmtinental Bank was ready. 

Continental Bank actively entered the Singapore banking community through an 
ownership position in SingapcN:e International Merchant Bankers Ltd. in July, 1970. 

In time to tal» part in the Republic’s 17.4% economic growth that year. ' 

In time to participate in the past calendar year’s doubling of the R^ublic’s non- j 
resident deposits to $900 million (’U.S.). 

The timing of our active invcMvement in Singapore flnandal life is indicative of 
Continental’s reasoned program of international expansion. | 

A program vdiich has resulted in a six-continent banking network of enviable I 
strength, induding a large international subsidiary in New York (and another soon to 
open in Los Angdes). 

This network allows us to meet the banking needs multinational oorix)ratians ' 
virtually anywhere in the world. Mexeover, the judidous nature of our eTqxoisicni I 
has enabled Continental to maintain a flexibility and eflidency rxit noim^y associated 
with a SlO-biUion bank. 

Talk to Continental’s people in the Zurich of the East. Or, in the Zurich of the 
West. Or, in any financial community in die world where things are happening. 
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CONTINENTAL BANK 
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the islands told their troops whenever 
Drake loomed up on their horizons. 
It seemed that the Philippine security 
forces had apprehended a vessel carry¬ 
ing guns with Chinese markings for 
use by the rebels. A crewman was 
rumoured to have revealed at gun¬ 
point that it was one of Kim II Sung’s 
forays. But, predictably, the gunninning 
vessel turned out to be Filipino-owned 
and locally financed and the guns witli 
Chinese markings turned out to be 
those familiar and well-bdoved Ameri¬ 
can rifies. 

Development _ 

It's lopsided _ 

I'he publication of yet another set of 
statistics showing that the gap between 
the rich and the poor nations of the 
world is steadily widening can hardly 
be considered news. Yet it is a fair 
bet that the latest figures, published 
this week by the United Nations 
Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, will only be found boring in 
the developed world. Just for the 
record, the main findings boil down 
to the fact that between i960 and 1970 
the income per head of the developed 
world increased by 43 per cent, 
whereas that of the underdeveloped 
world increased by only 27 per cent. 
But since rich and poor did not start 
at the same level in i960 the gap 
between them in absolute terms is 
enormously greater than 16 per cent. 

'rhat this is an undesirable situa¬ 
tion is denied by almost no one. But, 
to judge by the action—or rather, 
inaction—of the richer countries over 
the past decade, it is a situation they 
are happy to tolerate. Another lot of 
Statistics published this week—this 
time by the Organisation for Economic 
t ’o-operation and Development— 
showed that official aid given in 1971 
hv the world’s 16 richest nations to 
ilie underdeveloped countries; increased 
from 0.34 to 0.35 per cent of gross 
national product. In other words, the 
official flow has only just got half-way 
towards reaching the UN’s target of 
0.7 per cent of gnp during the second 
development decade, and there is no 
prospect of it getting the w'hole way 
ior years to come. 

It is true that net flows from the 16 
rich countries increased in 1971 from 
0.80 to o.ff2 per rent of gnp and that 
tliey should rise to i per cent by 1975. 
But the commercial investment that 
Jiow provide.s the bulk of what is 
euphemistically termed “aid ” although 
great value in some respecu, docs 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

next to nothing to help the develop¬ 
ment of the infrastructure of poor 
countries. Official aid, for all its faults, 
remains essential for this purpose. 

Although Britain’s official aid figure 
of 0.41 per cent of gnp i.s better than 
some countries, Britain remains one of 
the very few that left this year’s UN 


Conference in Chile on Trade and 
Development without having adopted 
0.7 per cent as a target at which to 
aim. At a time when Britain is about 
to enter the common market- -.sup¬ 
posedly, in part, to make it more out¬ 
ward looking—this record is exceed¬ 
ingly hard to defend. 


The reign of good king meat 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 


Mr Gierek’s most urgent task when he 
took over from Mr Gomulka 18 months 
ago was to reorganise Poland’s sadly 
dilapidated agriculture. Farming is the 
key to any significant economic recov- 
eiy : food products constitute one of 
Poland’s major exports and a third of 
its labour force is employed on the 

land. The new leader’s first- act was 

lu import 2.5m ions of grain, mostly 

for livestock fattening. His ser:ond was 
10 raise subsianiially the prices paid to 
farmers for livestock. The Polish press 
at the time welcomed these measures 
as proof that once more m Poland, 
meat is king,” 

Since then the Gicrek administration 
has done a lot more to case the 

farmer’s lot. The old system of obli¬ 
gatory deliveries has been scrapped. A 
free health .service, formerly available 
only to the industrial workers, has been 
extended to lural area.s. Farmers now 
get higher prices for grain, meat and 
milk. 'Fhey can buy tractors and other 
farming implements on favourable five- 
year credit terms, and get income tax 
relief on farm improvements. 

The results of these policies can now 
be seen. Stock cattle production is up, 
and in 1971 the production of hogs 
was over 22 per cent higher than in 
1970. There has been a less 
impressive showing on dairy products. 
Dairy cattle figures show a slight reduc¬ 
tion, and, despite a dairy cow popula¬ 
tion of around 7m, milk is sometimes 
difficult to find in the shops. 

Sporadic attempts at agricultural 
collectivisation finally collapsed in 


Poland in 1956 and today 83 |>cr cent 
of all agricultural land is still in 
private hands. Nearly 5Jm people work 
on private farmsi compared with 
580,000 on state and collective farms. 
In communist countries, however, 
private farming has both its virtues and 
its weaknesses. Its strength is undoub¬ 
tedly in the incentive provided by land 
tenure and reaping the rewards of one’s 
own labour. Its weakness i.s best seen 
from the air. Northern, central and 
western Poland look like a patchwork- 
quill of sometime ludicrously small and 
patently uneconomic strijM. Howevcri 
land inheritance laws have recently 
been altered to primogeniture to pre¬ 
vent further division and smal'l 
private plots are being gradually 
absorbed into the larger state farms 
where tnechani.satioii is more feasible. 

Not that this fate is likely yet to 
overcome true men of the soil like 
Wawryzniec Meusz, who has a flourish¬ 
ing 4u-acrc holding 30 miles west of 
Wroclaw. As a young man of 20 he 
was obliged to trek nearly 500 miles 
from his home cast of Lvov in territory 
annexed by the Soviet Union. 

After 27 years, Mr Meusz has built 
up his farm with the aid of his 71-year- 
old mother, his wife and his daughter 
and his son, Mr Meusz and his 
family are almost certainly better off 
financially than the 800 workers in the 
neighbouring state farm. There have 
been no union liours for the Meusz 
family and it shows on their faces. But 
they have had the satisfaction of work¬ 
ing their own land. 
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COMPAGNIE GERVAIS DANONE 

FRENCH FRANCS 100,000,000 

5 7 o Convertible Debentures clue 15 tb June,. 1987 


Banqae Mationale de Paris 

Baring Breathers & Co., Umited 
Banque dt; Bruxelles S.4. 

Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) Limited 


Banque de rindocliinr Banca NaziMiale del Lavoro Banque Lambert S.C.S, 

Alahli Bank of Kuwait (K.S.C.) American ExpresH Seeurities S.A. 

Australian European Finance Oirporatiou Julius Baer liiteruationai Banca 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Smiib, Barney & Co. Ine-orporated 
White, Weld A Limiteti 

(k»mmerEbank AG/CrMit Lyonnais Deutsche Bank 


A.E. Ames el Lie. 

UbH»* 

Banca Commerciale Italiana 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 


Bayerische Hypotheken— und Wrclisel ~ Bank 


British and French Bank Brown 

Llakii 4 

Capitalfin Intemaacionale S.p.A. 

Credit Indiwtriel d'Alsace el de Ijorcaine 
The Dalwa Securities Co., Ltd. 

Dewaay, <^»rtvriendt International S.A. 


Brown Harrinian International Ltd. 


Caaenove & Co. 


Bayerische Verrinsbank 

Caisse Ceniralc dns Banques Populaires 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein 


Cr^l Induslriel et Commercial 
Don Danske Laudmandsbank 
Dillon, Read OveiiM‘as f^»rporalion 


Euranierica-Finanxiaria liitcmaxionale, S.p.A. 


(voldinau Sachs International Corp. Crieveson, (vraiit & Co. Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bimgrner Securities Hambnui Bank 

HandeiNbank in Zurich (Ovf^riM'as) Hill Samuel A Co. Kansallis-Osake-Pankki Kidder, Peabody & Co. KjObenhavns llandelsbank 

IJBift.d LtMta (4 

Kleinwolt, fienson (Europe) S.A. Krcdiotbaiik N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Loeb A Co. International 

Kuwait InvcHtmcnt Company S.A.K. Lazard Brothers A (>»., Lazanl Frkres et Cie Laaard Frbrea A Co. Lehman Brothers 

l.oel». Rhoades A Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner A Smith B* Melzler seel. Sohn A Co. Model, Roland A Co., Inc. 

SMaritlN Vmtmirwttf Uadud 

Samuel Montagu A C<». Morgan Grenfell A Co. The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. Nomnra Securities International, Inc. 

u-h.* 

Norddeulsche lAnderiiank Girozentrale Den norske Creditbank Osterreichischc Liinderbank SaL O^enbeim jr. A Cic. 

Paine, Webber, Jacksou A Curtis Peterbroeck, Van Campenhoul Securities S.A. Pictet Intemationnl Pierson, HeMrhis A Pierson 

* UariMd 

Privatbaiiken i KjAbenhavu NJI. Rothschild A Sons SAIFI Securities International Salmnon Brothen J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. 


ls>el». Rhoades A Co. 


Samuel Montagu A f>>. Morgan Grenfell A Co. Th* 

U-h.d Ltadfead 

Norddeulsche lainderiiank Girozentrale Den norske Creditbank 


Skandiuaviska Enskilda Bankeu Soci^t^ G£u«rale Sociftd GMrale de Banque S.A. Strauss, TmmbuU A Co. 

Svenska llaudelslianken C.G, Trinkaus A Bnrkhardt Uhrafin Infwnatimud Corporation Union Bank of Swltaorland (Underwriters) 

Verehasbank in Bamborg S. C. Warburg A Co. Westdeutsehe Landcabank Gfroaentrale Yamaiehi SeearMes Co., Ltd. 


Australian European Finance Isirporation Julius Baer liiteruationai Banca Commerciale Italiana Banca Narionale deirAgricoltura 

Uadl.d 

Banco de Bilbao Banco Central S.A. Banco Hispano Americano Banco di Roma Bank Mees A Hope NV 

Banque de Commerce S.A. Banque Commerciale S.A. Luxembourg Banque Europeenne de Tokyo Banque Frau^aise du Commerce ExUrienr 
Banque Fcanfaisr de D^pdts et de Titles Banque G 4 nerale du Luxembourg S.A. Banque Intematioiuile k Luxembourg S.A. 

Banque Lambert-Luxembourg S.A. Banque l^uis-Dreyfus Banque Natioiiale de Paris «Intercontiueatale a 

Banque de Neuflize, Sidilumbergcr, Mallet Banque Popiilaire Suisse (Underwriters) S.A. Banque Rothschild 

Banqae de Suez et de T Union des Mines Banque de T Union F^urop^eiine Banque de rUnion Paxisienne Banque Worms 

n ...... i n . 1. Ei • 1. ■ Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 


— Frankfurter Bank — 
James CapcI aud Co. 

CrMit Commercial de France 


Cr^il Suisse (Bahanuu) Credito Italiano 

I ii.Ji .4 

Deutsche Girocentrale— Deutsche Kommunalbauk— 
Dresdner Bank Eastman Dillon, Union Securities A Co. 

\ktWN|pwliwli«h 

Girozentrale und Bank der dsterreichisclien Sparkaasen 
Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bimgrner Securities Hambros Bank 


KjObenhaviis llandelsbank 


Lehman Brothers 
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AMERICAN SURVEY Democrats in Miami 



The McGoverns—and the banners of change 



Leader of a divided 
party 


Miami Peach 


Conclusive victory on the first night, 
when the foimal choice of nominee 
comes only on the third, does not often 
come the way of a presidential candi¬ 
date in a disputed convention. Senator 
Geoi^e McGovern achieved it, and the 
following day, Tuesday, saw the with¬ 
drawal of Senator Hubert Humphrey 
and Senator Edmund Muskie from the 
contest. Thus Wednesday night brought 
ii mere ratification of what had been 
settled. On the first roll call, Mr 
McGovern got 1,865 votes, well in 
excess of the required 1,509. 

To supp>ose that the swiftness of his 
victory expressed any overwhelming 
Democratic consensus in Mr Mc¬ 
Govern’s favour would, of course, he 
wrong. On the contrary, it was forced 
on him by the desperation of his ene- 
niies. By ordinary standards the matter 
would have been virtually settled last 
month when Mr McGovern defeated 
Mr Humphrey in the California prim¬ 
ary election and went on to sweep 
the board in New York. But at that 
point his opponents got together and 
unseated 151 of the McGovern dele¬ 
gates from California (see page 48). 
His decisive battle therefore had to l^e 
fought on the report* of the credentials 
committee and once the convention 
voted to re-seat his California dele¬ 
gates, power in the national party was 


demonstrably his. 

People with power bases of their own 
can, however, choose in varying degrees 
whether they will back him up, stand 
aloof, or continue to treat him as an 
enemy. The list of potentates unrecon¬ 
ciled to Mr McGovern at the begin¬ 
ning of the week was unusually 
imposing, and it is not clear that the 
course of the convention has done much 
to win them round. Most of the Demo¬ 
cratic state governors and two-thirds 
of the Democratre Congressmen were 
on record to the effect that Mr Mc¬ 
Govern’s nomination would bring all¬ 
round disaster in November. 

Mayor Daley of Chicago, the chief 
surviving exemplar of the old-fashioned 
city political boss, stayed away 
from Miami Beach and refused to res¬ 
pond to Mr McGovern’s attempt at 
a compromise on the seating of his 
part of the Illinois delegation. The 
result was that the Daley delegates 
were kept out and a rival liberal dele¬ 
gation from Chicago, even less legiti¬ 
mately selected than they, was seated 
in their place. The contrast with the 
Chicago convention four years ago, 
when Mr Daley dominated the pro¬ 
ceedings, could not have been made 
more stark. But none of this is good 
news for Mr McGovern, who will des¬ 
perately need to carry Mayor Daley’s 


county against President Nixon. 

Next on the list of the unreconciled 
come Mr George Meany and the 
management of the giant trade union 
federation. Mr McGovern is the first 
Democratic presidential candidate in 
memory to be nominated against their 
outright opposition. Organised labour 
came very close to saving the day for 
Mr Humphrey against Mr Nixon in 
1968. Mr McGovern is going to need 
its help badly. Some of these old-style 
holders of power and influence arc dis¬ 
gruntled at .seeing themselves brushed 
aside. Some are genuinely alarmed by 
Mr McGovern’s position on defence 
or the Vietnam war or public assistance 
or .school busing. Nearly all are turned 
off and even infuriated by the style and 
outward character of his active sup¬ 
porters, their age, clothes, sex, race, 
language, j^rsonal habits and view of 
society constituting, as they do, the 
antithesis of what a serious political 
body is usually supposed to look like. 

How is it, then, that the seasoned 
practitioners of Democratic politics let 
them.selves be out-talked, out¬ 
manoeuvred and in the end totally out¬ 
gunned by this bunch of underdogs ? 
There was the old trouble that, as has 
been said, ‘‘you cannot .stop somebody 
with nobody.” Mr Humphrey was 
strong enough to kill off Senator Mus- 
kie but not competent, for various 
familiar reasons, to take his place as 
the potential unifying figure. The 
standard-bearers of the status quo were 
repeatedly ludicrously late in their 
efforts to save themselves. Moreover, 
they were genuinely feeble when it 
came to what local political machines 
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arc supposed to be good at—getting 
out die vote, packing the caucuses and 
imposing authority on the county and 
state conventions. 

Mr McGovern, after the long way 
he has come, would not be human if 
he did not believe by now that he 
leads a movement widi its own sources 
of momentum. But he must also know 
that he owes his victory not to that 
alone, but also to the failure of the 
opposing forces at their own game. All 
the .same, he is now going to need all 
the help he can get, and this week he 
showed willingness to go some way to 
meet those forces. It was Mayor 
Daley’s friends, not his, who defeated 
the attempt to seat the Daley 
delegation with half votes, insisting on 
all or nothing. When the party’s plat- 
fonn was debated on Tuesday night 
(in the longest session a Democratic 
national convention has ever known), 
Mr McGovern’s floor managers saw 
to it that not only all the amendments 
oflPered by the faction allied with 
Governor George Wallace of Alabama 
were beaten back, but also all the libe¬ 
ral amendments which would have 
antagoni.sed the angry old guard even 
further. 

One of the surprises of the conven¬ 
tion, at least for the old professionals 
with their set view of the impulsive¬ 
ness and unreliability of youths and 
females, must have been how amenable 
the mass of McGovern delegates were 
to the discipline needed to keep them 
from adopting statements which they 
were inclined to believe in but were 
told would be politically disadvantage¬ 
ous. Mr McGovern will have to cal¬ 
culate many times how far he can take 
this restraint in the interest of com¬ 
promise and parly unity. He has stick¬ 
ing points of his own. Even on one of 
these, however, the Vietnam war, he 
gave 3 bit of ground this w'eek when 
he said he would keep a residual 
force in southeast Asia (not in Viet¬ 
nam, but in Thailand and at sea) until 
the release of the American prisoners 
in North Vietnam was assured. 

At the end, some delegations com¬ 
mitted to suppoit Mr MrCjovern, such 
as those of Massachusetts and Wiscon¬ 
sin, showed uneasiness when they began 
to take in the significance of what their 
chosen leader had saiil. “V few of his 
delegates threatened U) withhold their 
votes. But it was too late for such 
gestures to have any effect and the 
jPOlIcall showed none. Beyond a point, 

Mr Meany and Mayor Daley and 

■ rest will come no way to meet him, 
dMlOoyem will have no recourse 
up conciliating them and 



seek to isolate them. I'he summer cam¬ 
paign, which has demonstrated within 
limits the force of Mr McGovern’s 
new sources of political strength, has 
also demonstrated the tendency to 
attrition in some of the old .sources 
which failed Mr Humphrey and Mr 
Muskie. I'he nominee may have 
to leave Mr Daley stranded like 
a whale on a beach, while the new 
men see what they can do. He may 
look for local labour support, circum¬ 
venting Mr Meany to the extent that 
that is possible. 

Presumably he was exploring one 
such bypass early this week when he 
talked of Mr Leonard Woodcock, the 
head of tfie automobile workers' union, 
as a possible vice presidential candidate. 
Democratic presidential candidates 
have long been spared uncertainties 
about organised labour and big-city 
support. Mr McGovern will try to 
offset them by exploiting another 
uncertainty, the unprecedented num¬ 
ber of new young voters waiting to be 
registered and organised. 

One rueful delegate was quoted on 
Monday as having reached the con¬ 
clusion that Senator Muskie, whom 
he had come to Miami Beach to sup¬ 
port, was ‘'a figment of the imagina¬ 
tion.” The judgment is neither so harsh 
nor so hostile as it sounds : a need was 
manifest for a unifying figure who 
would be calm, strong and reassuring, 
and Mr Muskie was conscripted by a 
large consensus of the party establish¬ 
ment for a role which, as it turned 
out, did not quite suit him. 

Senator McGovern exists all right, 
and he knows exactly who and what 
he is. But he does also have another 
existence as a figment, indeed several 
figments, of the imagination of his 
followers. 'Phere are some things about 
the real Mr McGovern which the other 
Democratic party potentates do not 
like. He has always gone his own way 
too much for the liking of the club, he 
has often shown a baffling indifference 
to the opinions of his peers, knd some^ 


thing about his manner strikes them 
as self-righteous. No doubt these 
characteristics are in some way con¬ 
nected with his ability, triumphantly 
demonstrated, to exploit and mobilise 
the mood of revulsion against conven¬ 
tional politics. His followers think liim 
different from other politicians. 

Believing thi.s, they naturally 
appoint him leader of their multi¬ 
farious causes, and since it is their 
devoted effort that has carried him to 
national leadership, he cannot 
altogether reject the roles they thrust 
upon him. But it is these roles, more 
than any idiosyncrasies of the real Mr 
McGovern, that cause his peers and 
the other old potentates to view him 
with alarm as a radical leader and the 
natural enemy of the respectable jx)li- 
tical establishment, in a way, the more 
wholeheartedly he throws himself into 
the role of leader to his followers, the 
more solid arc the obstacles in the way 
of piecing a recognisable Democratic 
party together again. 

Some of his supporters believe that 
what the party needs is not to be 
pieced together but to be taken over 
by new people, radically reconstructed, 
and launched or. a new path : and if 
this aim conflicts with getting the 
Presidency in Novcm'bcr, then the 
Presidency must come second. 

For some people this is all very well 
For Mr McGovern, however, who is 
now the presidential candidate of hi^ 
party, the case is different. He is a 
practising politician seeking the power 
to conduct the country’s affairs. Party 
affairs, beyond the extent to whicli 
they need attention if they are to help 
him on the road to power, have always 
exercised the most limited fascination 
for him. What is more, if he were to 
lose badly in November he would then 
have little say left over the party’s 
future course. Between now and 
November he will have many delicate 
choices to make. If, in making them, 
he puts the Presidency second, that 
will be a surprise. 
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Service Strength Security 

2,000,000 Common Shares 

Combined Insurance Company of America 



Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporate 

Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

Incorporated 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Ktihn, Loeb & Co. hazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Salomon Brothers Wertheim & Co., Inc. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 
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Just trust George 

The McGoveniitc chairman of a state 
delegation nodded his approval. “Of 
course the abortion laws have got to 
be changed/' he told his delegates on 
Tuesday afternoon. “ But the question 
is, do you care more about getting this 
into the platform than putting George 
into the White House? ” They agreed 
that they preferred having George in 
the White House. 

This scene was repeated in a score 
of state caucuses for McGovern dele¬ 
gates in the hours before the opening of 
the debate on the Democratic party 
platform, its statement of policy. Some 
of the delegates were unyielding. 


Others said that they preferred not to 
vote against their convictions, but 
would if there appeared to be a serious 
risk that minority reports which would 
embarrass Mr McGovern in the elec¬ 
tion campaign would otherwise be car¬ 
ried in the convention. But it was 
thanks to Mr Wallace’s delegates and 
those of some of their other opponents 
that the McGovern organisation suc¬ 
ceeded in voting down a series of 
liberal minority reports that would 
have been a gift to the Republicans. 

Abortion was a particularly difficult 
issue. An overwhelming majority of the 
McGovern delegates probably advo¬ 
cate more liberal abortion laws. And 
it is certainly true that there is sub¬ 
stantial public support for this position. 
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Yet after the nasty shock administered 
to Mr McGovern in the Nebraska pri¬ 
mary, when Mr Humphrey’s men 
organised a highly effective smear cam¬ 
paign against him in the Roman Catho¬ 
lic precincts of Omaha, Mr 
McGovern’s lieutenants have worked 
diligently to defuse this issue. It is, 
they say, not a question for the federal 
government but for the states and 
therefore it is a quite inappropriate 
issue for a plank in a national party’s 
platform. 

After a sharp little debate in tlie 
convention the McGovern strategy 
triumphed, but not before there had 
been a painful scene between two lead¬ 
ing members of the women’s political 
caucus. Representative Bella Abzug of 


Not all that different after all 


The 1972 Democratic national conven¬ 
tion is an improvement on the last 
one in 1968, however one looks at it, 
but it is not as different as one had 
been led to expect. Miami Beach's 
notoriously nasty summer climate has 
been kind. The resort hotels on Collins 
Avenue with their spacious cool lounges 
absorb the candidates and their staffs, 
the newspapermen and the television 
crews, who outnumber the delegates, 
and all the hangers-on of both more 
easily than did the skyscrapers on 
Michigan Avenue in Chicago. The con¬ 
vention centre is only just down the 
road on the edge of a not unpleasant 
residential district, instead of being 
in the middle of stockyards. 

The specially built chain fence is 
draped here and there with hibiscus 
plants. The policemen who are lined 
up behind it are spaced out generously 
(although there arc busloads of 
tougher types there in the background). 
The demonstrators outside are good- 
humoured and being treated in a good- 
humoured way. In spite of advance 
predictions, the security arrangements 
on the inside are not objectionable. 

Those who forecast that at this con¬ 
vention the proceedings would be 
convulsed on the floor instead of 
off it have been proved wrong. Inside 
aiir the same old delays in getting 
started, the same old religious invoca¬ 
tions, the same old music, the 
same old welcoming speeches from 
local heroes seeking nationwide glory, 
the same old difficulty in keeping the 
Who is where In Miami Beach 


aisles clear and the delegates concen- 
trated on their business. But perhaps it 
was wise not to alienate the party's 
traditionalists still further this year by 
reforming the superficialities, however 
boring, as well as the fundamentals. 

The reforms have not, in fact, done 
anything to speed up the proceedings 
—rather the reverse. When rollcall 
votes are taken, it is easier to name 
the states in the good old alphabetical 
order than in the random sequence 
decided by lot that is now required, 
beginning this year with Califoniia 
and ending with Oklahoma. By the 
time that chairmen of delegations have 
learned when their turn comes, the 
convention will be over and in 1976 it 
will all be different again. 

Then this year each delegate must 
be polled by his chairman on every 
vote and marked off on a tally sheet 
which must be sent up to the plat¬ 
form for record purposes. This 
seems to have presented particular diffi¬ 
culties to the chairman of the large 
Ohio delegation, never ready when 
called. In practice, however, the floor 
managers for the various presidential 
candidates were making sure that their 
delegates knew how to vote. Even the 
independent young McGovemitcs seem 
to have admitted that when the final 
showdown comes, it is best to have 
trained professionals in command. 

Much has been made of the incx 
pericncc of this year’s delegates; fewer 
than a fifth of them had ever been to 
a national convention before. But they 


had fought their way there, up from 
the grassroots or, more often, the poli¬ 
tical science seminars, gaining plenty 
of sophistication in the process. They 
had no desire to see their party shamed 
by a repetition of 1968’s disruption on 
the floor or off it—^nor was there any 
excuse for that. This year’s chairman, 
Mr Larry O’Brien, was even-tempered, 
broad minded and also, most impor¬ 
tantly, efficient. There has been no 
need for protests outside the hall (with 
one important exception) because all 
the various groups that make up the 
party have been represented within it. 

True, some of the older groups do 
not feel that they have been fairly 
represented, notably the party’s office 
holders and the trade unions. Other 
famous Democrats also missed the 
McGovern bandwagon and are cither 
sulking in their home-town tents, like 
Mayor Daley of Chicago, or sitting 
rather sadly in the galleries, like Mr 
Averill Harriman, one of the party’s 
great financial backers. There are veqr 
few Congressmen or Senators around in 
Miami Beach nor are state governors 
as prominent as usual. 

Whether the Democratic party can 
survive without allowing these people 
their traditional importance is probably 
going to be demonstrated during the 
coming election campaign. Meanwhile 
the floor of the convention hall gives 
the impression that the party is being 
taken over by the women although 
they only make up 38 per cent of the 
delegates. This is not really as large 
a group as it should be, according to 
the new guidelines based on the pro- 
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New York—a woman with a political 
style curiously similar to that of the 
late Bessie Braddock—and the actress 
Miss Shirley MacLaine. After Miss 
MacLaine, who is a strong advocate of 
reforming the abortion laws, had 
attempted to swing votes against the 
minority report favouring a clear party 
statement on the issue, Mrs Abzug, 
who was seated in the body of the 
hall, jumped to her feet and, with the 
aid of her very considerable lungs, 
denounced Miss MacLaine in biting 
language. 

But Miss MacLaine, who obviously 
did not enjoy her part, succeeded in 
her task and the minority report went 
down to defeat. It was the same on 
policy for poor people. Mr McGovern 


DfiMOGRATS IN MIAMI 

has already got himself into so much 
trouble on this issue that he would 
have been grievously embarrassed by 
the adoption of the minority report 
favouring the National Welfare 
Rights’ Organisation’s demand for 
$6,500 a year for a poor family of four 
Now, now, now ** as the claque of 
demonstrators in the gallery chanted. 

The soft-spoken president of the 
Wisconsin Farmers’ Union put the issue 
to the delegates with uncomfortable 
clarity: there were many small far¬ 
mers in his state who only earned that 
much in a year. What would they say 
if sums of this sort were to be guaran¬ 
teed to many people who did not work 
at all? Some of the delegates must 
have winced at the thought of what 
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Vice President Agnew would do to them 
on such an issue. But once again it 
was the Wallace men who came to the 
rescue, even though large numbers of 
McGovern delegates voted against their 
()wn friends. 

However, for much of Tuesday night 
there was little drama and a great deal 
of tedium. After the introduction to 
the debate by Professor Richard Neu- 
stadt, the chairman of the platform 
committee, there was a series of short 
statements on the more important ele¬ 
ments of the platform by members of 
the committee. As these speeches were 
only summaries of documents the con¬ 
vention already had before it, large 
numbers of delegates drifted off mto the 
coffee bars and others gossiped with 


portion of each group in the party in 
each state—but four years ago only 13 
per cent of the delegates were female. 
At the next convention in 1976 a 
woman must be the ** chair-person.” 

There are 151 Spanish-speaking 
delegates, three times as many as in 
1968, and 450 blacks, twice as many 
as four years ago. Some with mous¬ 
taches and business suits, some with 
beards and dashikis, they vary as much 
in appearance as they do in their 
aims. Negroes can hardly be regarded 
as a homogeneous political group in 
America any longer. And Hnally there 
arc the young people—according to a 
computer, 13 per cent of delegates arc 
under 25 and another 20 per cent are 
under 35 years old. 

In the old days a trip to the con¬ 
vention was a reward for faithful 
political service, but an expensive one 
both in hotel billjs and contributions 
to party funds. This time few of the 
delegates arc rich and some of the 
young ones arc making do with sleeping 
bags and food parcels from home; 
few have been subsidised by state 
party funds, more by parents. 

Nevertheless the delegates still come 
from the bcttcr-off sections of the com¬ 
munity. The group which is still not 
represented proportionately at the con¬ 
vention is that of the poor people and 
it is they who have been responsible 
for the only real protests this week. 

The National Welfare Rights organi¬ 
sation had been meeting in Miami 
Beach. Joined by several other Negro 
and anti-war groups, it invaded a meet¬ 
ing of the arrangements committee to 
demand 750 scats on the floor of the 
convention ; the figure was based on the 
proportion of poor in the population. 

The demand was given serious con¬ 
sideration but was refused on the 
ground that the floor was overcrowded 
already; moreover the poor people had 
not been elected as delegates. They did 
gain some access to the gallery and 
staged a small protest there and others 


in the streets. But the comparative 
orderliness with which the leaders put 
their demands and the discipline of 
their followers suggest that by the 
time the next convention comes round 
the poor people may have gained the 
special recognition that they want. 

Like other groups of non-delcgaies 
they had a hotel headquarters. So did 
the Yippies, the Youth International 
party, even though they want no part 
of the establishment and were sleeping 
in tents in Flamingo Park, by the 
rather reluctant courtesy of the town’s 
civic authorities. There the Yippies 
skinny-clipped, made music and chatted 
happily with the old folk who usually 
play in the park. Why the Yippies came 
at all, no one quite knows. Ccriamly 
it was not to make trouble, as they 
did in Chicago in 1968. 

This year’s convention can well do 
without that particular type of colour 
but .it lacks colour in other ways as 
well. Apan from the gaily striped 
official Democratic hostesses, the pretty 
Pcpsi-Cola girls, a few dresses exhorting 
everyone to vole in red, white and 
blue, there is little of the gay hoop-la 
of earlier conventions: only an occa¬ 
sional straw hat, a good many leaflets 
and posters, but none of the bright 
young people in costumes publicising 
their favourite candidate. They have 
other things to do rhis time. 

They arc on delegations which have 
been sitting at the convention hail 
right through the night and have been 
lobbied by presidential and more 
recently vice-presidential candidates 
and advocates of special causes right 
through the day. In the intervaKs they 
attend workshops on how to run an 
election campaign. All this suggests 
that they arc determined to go on 
working for Senator McGovern right 
into November and to prove wrong 
the sour old pros who have been pro¬ 
phesying that ihc young enthusiasts 
will get bored with politics now that 
they have nominated their candidate 



The Pat petty convenes too 


In any case there would have been 
little point in fancy costumes this year 
since the half-hour long processions 
through the hall that used to celebrate 
the putting into nomination of each 
presidential candidate are no longer 
allowed. Fifteen minutes is now the 
limit for nominating speeches and 
expressions of enthusiasm, allowing 
time only for a few banners, fewer 
balloons and comparatively little shout¬ 
ing. As a result, the only part of the 
convention that moved really speedily 
was the nomination of the final 
five presidential candidates. 

States and dependencies were still 
allowed a little time for sclf-congratu- 
lation as they cast their votes—Guam 
“ where America's day begins ” 
Colorado which fully supports the 
United Farm Workers' boycott of let¬ 
tuce.” But even when Illinois put 
Senator McGovern over the i,5«^ 
majority, the cheers were soon checked 
to allow the rest of the votes to be 
counted. 
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friends. 

But ultimately the interminable 
ritual came to an end. The chairman 
came forward to announce that the 
Governor of Alabama was now with 
them and was to propose the first of 
the minority reports. But the little dark- 
haired man in the wheelchair had 
nothing new to say, only his routine 
stump speech. It earned some cheers 
from his acolytes and a few outbursts 
of booing and that was that. Mr Wal¬ 
lace was wheeled off and his minority 
platform was thrown out with a series 
of thunderous “ noes,” without the 
convention being troubled by even a 
single rollcall vote. 

All that remained of the evening— 
and there was a lot as the convention 
sat for almost 12 hours—was spent by 
the McGovern floor leaders defeating 
their own supporters' minority platform 
without incurring their serious dis¬ 
pleasure. And on this they had a fair 
degree of success, though on the fol¬ 
lowing day there were still some angry 
rumblings from some members of the 
women’s political caucus. But even 
here it was only a minority who were 
indignant ; the majority was prepared 
to trust George McGovern. 

Just before the delegates streamed 
out into the muggy morning sunshine 
the McGovern forces managed to stage 
an impressive little coup. In an endea¬ 
vour to mend their fences with the 
Jews they persuaded the convention to 
strengthen the statement on defence 
policy with an amendment making it 
clear that a major naval force would 
be maintained in the Mediterranean 
“ to deter the Soviet Union from put- 
ting unbearable pressure on Israel.” All 
in all it was a remarkable night's work. 
Mr McGovern's managers had suc¬ 
ceeded in pushing through a liberal 
policy platform, expressed in moderate 
terms, and had managed to defeat some 
of their own supporters* attempts to 
strengthen it, without damaging the 
fundamental unity of their movement. 


Two ways to lose 

Senator Hubert Humphrey ended his 
1 2-year quest for the Presidency not 
with a bang, or a vhimper, but with 
tears. The tears came from his staff, 
but they were not far away from 
Senator Humphrey's eyes either. 
Through Monday night’s fights on the 
credentials he had added up the figures 
Md on Tuesday morning they still came 
|0 the same total: his candidacy was 
Shortly after noon he walked 
the inappropriately named 

9rado Room of his hotel to bury 


As California goes ... 


Fgr the Democrats this week the ques¬ 
tion of credentials—that is, which of 
rival delegates or delegations shall 
cast their state’s votes—provided the 
turning-point of their convention, just 
as it did for the Republicans in 1952, 
when the Eisenhower forces ousted 
Senator Robert Taft's southern block. 
The two most controversial of the cre¬ 
dentials committee’s numerous decisions 
—to exclude Mayor Daley and 58 other 
delegates from the party organisation 
in Illinois and to split the California 
delegation between Senator McGovern, 
the winner, and other contenders—had 
been contested in the courts. 

But late last week the Supreme 
Court, hastily reconvened, decided in 
effect, by 6 to 3, not to interfere with 
the credentials committee's work and 
to leave the final decision to the con¬ 
vention. For a century and a half, the 
opinion argued, delegates to party con¬ 
ventions have decided such questions 
for themselves and the practice should 
certainly not be changed in haste. 
About a dozen appeals to the conven¬ 
tion from the committee’s decisions— 
mainly on the score that state parties 
had ignored the party’s new guidelines 
designed to increase the numbers of 
women, members of minorities and the 
young-—were scheduled to be decided 
on the convention floor. The com¬ 
mittee had already settled another 
dozen or so disputes, in one case seat¬ 
ing the largely black “ loyalists ” (loyal 
to the national party) from Mississippi, 
not the whites chosen by the state 
organisation. 

Two hotly disputed procedural ques¬ 
tions fell to Mr Lawrence O’Brien, 
the convention’s temporary chairman, 
to decide : who was eligible to vote 
and what was to constitute a majority ? 
The anti-McGovemites wanted the 
whole California delegation—the 120 
which belonged unquestionably to Mr 
McGovern as well as the disputed 
151—to stand aside when California’s 
case came up. More important, they 
insisted that a majority must be 1,509, 
just over half the total delegate votes— 
3,016. At that time the McGovern 
men were not absolutely certain that 


they could muster so many. 

Mr O’Brien ruled that Mr 
McGovern’s Californians could vote and 
that a majority would be defined as 
over half of those entitled to vote on 
any particular case before the con¬ 
vention. On the Californian issue it 
would be iy|33, since the 151 anti- 
McGovern delegates, could not take 
part. Both decisions pleased the 
Senator’s aides but they still felt that 
they must prevent an appeal from Mr 
O’Brien’s ruling on the majority on a 
case involving South Carolina. The 
anti-McGovern forces from California 
would be able to vote on it and it was 
to be considered first. 

T'he McGovcrnilcs out-foxed the 
opposition on the challenge to South 
Carolina’s delegation, where women 
were said to be underrepresented. But 
it was decided in a way which strong 
advocates of Women’s Lib will find it 
hard to forgive. If the case had been 
.settled by a majority of less than 1,509 
a vote would have been demanded on 
whether this was acceptable and Mr 
McGovern might have lost. Instead 
well-drilled McGovern delegations were 
instructed to swallow their liberal con¬ 
victions and defeat the challenge 
resoundingly; the vote was 1,555 to 
1,429. In fact, Mr McGovern won 
back the whole Californian delegation 
by 1,618 to 1,238. 

The debate on the Californian issue 
was for the most part good-humoured. 
The convention’s decision to exclude 
Mayor Daley and his cohorts was not. 
It was taken after Senator McGovern’s 
men had struggled all night to per¬ 
suade the powerful mayor to share 
the convention votes of McGovern 
delegates who had been seated. In the 
early hours of the morning Mr Daley 
told Mr Frank Manckicwicz, Mr 
McGovern’s chief lieutenant, what he 
could do with his compromise. This 
was a mistake on the part of the 
former maker of Presidents, as he lost 
by 1487 to 1,371. On the floor Mr 
McGovern’s managers had continued 
to seek a compromise but many of the 
delegates had not forgotten the blood 
on Chicago’s streets in 1968. 
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it before press and television. 

“ We bow out now with the spirit 
of friendship and of understanding, as 
a good Democrat, but above all, hope¬ 
fully, as a good citizen and a good 
family. Thank you very much.” That 
was how it ended, but there was 
nothing in it for Senator McGovern to 
thank him for. Senator Humphrey 
merely released his delegates: the 
spirit of friendship and understanding 
did not extend to advising them to 
vote for, or support, Senator 
McGovern. Well, at least Mr 
Humphrey did not upset his sponsors 
among organised labour. 

The original front-runner fell out 
less than two hours later and in a 
manner which only added to the 
Muskie enigma. Senator Muskie*s 
statement withdrawing from the race 
lasted just four minutes, but it was the 
most impressive thing that he has done 
since he countered President Nixon 
with a superb television performance 
on the eve of the mid-term elections 
nearly two years ago. His support for 
Senator McGovern was not only 
complete but it was also generous. 
I'hat might not signify as much as it 
sounded, but it was in striking contrast 
to Senator Humphrey’s sentimental 
meanness, one of those few occasions, 
perhaps, in which Senator Muskie’s 
words created the effect he intended. 

Senator Muskie was back to his 
Sunday best. On that day he had 
appeared on the special edition of 
“ Meet 'The Press ” and upstaged all the 
other candidates, including Senatoi 
McGovern. But the next day, 
instead of showing the sense and states¬ 
manship of Tuesday, he embarked on 
an absurd little exercise of trying to 
get all the candidates into an air- 
conditioned room to solve the creden¬ 
tial problems of California and 
Illinois. Who could ever have seriously 
expected Senator McGovern to agree 
to that at this new-style convention— 
especially when he knew that he had 
the votes to get his way ? 

Rarely can the American political 
system have better demonstrated its 
supreme achievement of putting men 
under great stress before determining 
whether they are fit for the highest 
offices than in the case of Senator 
Muskie. An attractive man, in ideas 
and words too, when not under strain, 
Senator Muskie proved indecisive at 
moments of criAs. Through the early 
primary elections and again this week 
in Miami Beach he showed just what 
he was: a fine Senator but no Presi¬ 
dent. It is a good thing for the country 
CO find out~in both respects. 
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Wallace the 
Democrat 



The Wallaces • where now ? 


All Governor (ieorge Wallace of 
Alabama ever wanted out of the 1972 
Democratic presidential campaign was 
to be treated as a respectable Demo¬ 
cratic candidate ; it took a would-be 
assassin’s bullets to put him within 
reac h of his goal. Twice before, in 
1964 and in 1968, he had gone out to 
win voters and had some succe.ss in 
doing so, only to be shunted aside at 
the party conventions and treated like 
something that had hung too long in 
the sun. 

But after the attempt on his life, 
his hospital room became a place of 
political pilgrimage for Democratic 
presidential candidates and leaders, 
each of whom seemed to feel that Mr 
Wallace would make a better friend 
than an enemy. Even Senator George 
McGovern felt called upon, when 
speaking at Miami Beach to such con¬ 
servative groups as the 'lexas delega¬ 
tion, to point to his earlier visit to Mr 
Wallace and to remark on the simi¬ 
larity of their goals. 

When he was discharged from hos- 
j'ital on the eve of the party’s nominat¬ 
ing convention, Mr Wallace boarded an 
aircraft ordinarily used to ferry 
wounded from Vietnam and flew first 
to Montgomery, the capital of Alabama. 
At Montgomery, he was lifted down 
the ramp of the aircraft in his wheel¬ 
chair and addressed a crowd of about 
4,000 Alabamians who had corpe to 
bid him welcome home. His voice was 
thin and his fatigue was obvious as he 
went through his campaign litany of 
charging the Democratic party with 
being unresponsive to the average 
people of America ”—^those who ** are 
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sick and tired of high taxes and foreign 
aid to countries that spit on us and 
want to sec us lose in Vietnam.” 'Phe 
party, Mr Wallace said, could only 
beat President Nixon if it gave atten¬ 
tion to "the decent, honest, law-abid¬ 
ing citizens” who are noticed “pnly 
on election day and tax-paying day. * 

In Miami Beach, he broke with 
tradition by coming to address the 
convention before nomination. He 
came to speak about some of the 
planks in the party platfonn. He had 
substitute plans to offer, particularly 
one calling for an end to moving 
children to school in buses to further 
racial integration and anoth^^r urging 
what the Supreme Court had already 
struck down—compulsory prayer in 
state schools. His appearance was 
greeted with applause, wild from his 
supporters, polite from his political 
adversaries. His voice had returned 
and he was full of his old fire, despite 
the embarrassment of being man¬ 
handled in his wheelchair up to the 
speaker’s platform. 

" I am here because 1 want to help 
the Democratic party,” Mr Wallace 
said. " 1 want it again to become the 
party of the average citizen and not 
the party of the intellectual pseudo¬ 
snobbery.” But after he had been 
taken away, all of his pn)posed amend¬ 
ments were shouted down in a voice 
vote. His libera] opponents were far 
too strong. Mr Wallace has left open 
the question whether he would now go 
on again to form a third party, as he j 
did in 1968. | 

Should Mr Wallace choose such a 
course in 1972, would he take more 
votes from President Nixon than he 
would from Senator McGovern ? Such 
speculation seems academic. Mr Wal¬ 
lace, faced with formidable physical 
handicaps and a drop in financial 
support IS unlikely to bolt his party 
just now. 
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Even those already well-informed about Japan 
wilt find it very useful to consult Fuji. 


It pays to go with FUJI ami grow with FUJI 

$FU«II BANK 

C.P.O. Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 

Overaaas Officaa: New York, Loa Angalaa. London, DUssoldorf. Naw Oolhi, Saoul. 
Djakarta, Hong Kong 
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South Wales for 
port-linked 
industrial growth 

If you think South Wales is a pretty mountainous rej^ion 
then maybe \ ou’ve pot some wronp ideas. 

Let us try to enligluen you, by putting the emphasis on 
different things. lt\s remarkable the effect this has! 

Y(>u will know already that the ports on the South 
Wales coast lie close to the Midlands and industrial Wales. 
But you may nor know that there is a great deal of flat land 
around them only just above sea level. 

Newport and Cardiff arc flanked by 24,000 acres of land 
below SO ft contour suitable for development. 

Swansea and Port Talbot have S ,000 acres of coastal land. 
And the deep water around Barry and Swansea is suitable 
for giant off-shore anchorages capable of accommodating 
some of the biggest tankers afloat. 

Then there’s Port Talbot harbour- already designed to 
take vessels of up to 1 50,000 tons serving the South W'ales 
steel industry. 

Do you recognise the situation.^ It’s almost a carbon cx^p\ 
of that which faced the l!)utch and the Belgians a decade 
or so ago. They used very similar low-lying (and submerged) 
land to create the massive coast-hugging industrial 
developments that are the envy of Hurope. And they too had 
on-the-doorstep ports to export and import their produce. 

This stretch of South VC ales is one of the best areas in 
the LJ.K. with the pcnential for this kind of growth. 

Today the economy of VC ales is right. T he place i.s right. 
And now the time’s right for growth. That’s wlu' 
Monmouth and Glamorgan could be the I '.K.’s biggest 
Low Counties .. . And now’s the time to start moving in. 

Find out more about the South VLales Group of ports b^ 
writing to: 

T. S. Roherts, Pore Director^ British Trunsfjort Docks Boaid, 
Pierhead Buildinj^, Cardiff Ch 1 .‘>TH 
Cardiff 42.^44 fSTD 0222} Telex: 4<K^71 


British Transport Docks Board 


South Wales 


Purt of » nationwide porti service tiperated hy the British Trftotport Docks Board, a 
publicly owned undertakinK. uiid comprisiriK Humbert Hull, Grimsby. Imminithsm, 
GooU' Hast Anitlia: King's Lynn, Lowestoft South Coast: Southampton. Plymouth 
South Wales: Newport, Cardiff, Barry, Port Talbot. Swansea North West Coast 
Oarston, riectwood. Barrow, Silloth. Scotland: Ayr, Troon. 



Should Cwmbran 
join the 

Common Market? 

If London and the South East go in. Cwmbran will follow. 
Or if the Midlands go in ... or South Wales ... or Severn- 
side. For Cwmbran has direct links with all these centres 
of industry and commerce by fast new motorways, and 
direct links with Europe and every other continent 
through Newport Docks - one of the most highly mech¬ 
anised ports in Europe. Whatever the future holds for 
British industry, there is no better place to face it than 
Cwmbran. 

Modern factories and offices 

industrial sites are available immediately and factories from 2.000 
sq ft to 22.000 sq ft are under construction. Substantial rent 
concessions may apply. Cwmbran Development Corporation will 
design and build, lease or provide purchase facilities for factories 
of any size. Government building grants are av.?iilable. There is 
office space, too. in new Town Centre blocks. 

Excellent Labour 

Labour is plentiful, skilled, well-educated and young. Cwmbran 
now has a population of over 42,000 and it is stilt growing fast. 
Our own schools now provide 1,000 well-educated school 
leavers each year. 

100% Housing 

The Corporation will provide housing for your entire labour force, 
and rents are modest. The key men who come with you will be 
housed immediately; and modern, centrally heated housing will 
be provided for att employees of new Industry within weeks of 
arrival. 

Every amenity 

Cwmbran is a Garden City set amid some of the loveliest country 
side in Britain. The glorious valleys of the Usk and Wye and the 
huge expanse of Brecon Beacons National Park are near at hand 
The new Town Centre, where parking is absolutely free, provides 
the finest all-pedestrian under-cover shopping centre in the West 
Find out more about opportunities for your industry in Cwmbran, 
where people live better and work better. Please write today for 
an informative brochure, or phone, or call and ask to speak to 
the General Manager, Mr. J. E. McComb. 



BUSINESS COMES TO LIFE IN 

Cwmbran 

Garden City of Wales 


Cwmbran Devolopmant Corporation. Victoria Street. 
Cwmbran. Monmouthahira NP4 3XJ. 
Telephone: Cwmbren 2191. 
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Expecting 

At the moment it’s not bad bein.ii[ a 
Welshman, says Wales’s hero Barry 
John: “ Because we haven’t lost to 
England since 1963 and now the 
Welsh just expect to win.” But in 
Wales today the current mood ol con¬ 
fidence can be put down to something 
more than just the success of its rugby 
team. Wales, like the rest of Britain, 
has experienced the pains of economic 
recession: the new firms with their 
new jobs have stopped coming in any 
great number and, as every Welshman 
knows, the coal industry is due for 
another bout of contraction and the 
steel industry for a shake-out of labour. 
But, once that is said, Wales, with an 
unemployment rate of 5 per cent, 
has fared comparatively better—or, as 
one realist put it, less worse ”—than 
any other of Britain’s development 
areas. 

Confidence is infectious and at the 
moment tliere is undeniably a feeling 
uf moderate optimism in Wales. It is 
particularly noticeable among the 
business community and civil servants 
hi CardiflF, the Welsh capital. One 
reason for this is that now more than 
^ver before Welshmen are running 
their own affairs. The age-old resent 
ment of the shadowy English bureau- 
I'rat in Whitehall who felt he knew 
^>etler than the Celts what was good 
them is fast dying, because more 
'>ftcn than not his job is now being 


to win 

done by a Welshman in Cardiff'. Tfie 
Welsh Office, established only seven 
years ago, has not all the powers or the 
authority of the Scottish Office. But it 
has substantial resj>onsibilities in its 
o»vn right, including primary and 
secondary education and healtli and 
welfare services, and an opportunity as 
well as a willingness to speak up and 
have its voice heard on other matters. 

Decentralisation has not been con¬ 
fined to administration. Wales, with a 
population of only 2.75in, now has its 
j>wn opera company, 'an inde])endcnt 
television company, its own develop¬ 
ment corporation, tourist f)oard and 
arts council. Soon it will have its own 
national bank and, if some influential 
enthusiasts have their way, miglit yet 
fiave its own elected council. 

I'he other rea.son for confidence is 
that regional policy—itself, paradoxic¬ 
ally, the product of strong central 
government which some Welshmen 
resent—has, for all its faults, worked 
remarkably well in Wales. From being 
an area almost entirely dependent on 
two basic industries, coal and steel, 
industrial South Wales, where three- 
quarters of tfie population lives, has 
become an area where about half the 
workforce is employed in a variety of 
manufacturing industries. Most of the 
manufacturing firms—over 400 of 
them, in fact—have come to Wales 
since the war, lured by development 


area incentives and the lavish provi¬ 
sion of government-built factories on 
new industrial estates. 

Wales was perhaps lucky that its 
time of greatest need, when employ¬ 
ment in the coal industry was falling 
fast in the 1960s, coincided with a 
period when industries in the Midlands 
and the south east were feeling foot¬ 
loose and, if not exactly fancy free, 
ready to expand. In the past 10 years 
the number of workers in the coal 
industry in South Wales has more than 
iialved from over 100,000 to around 
40,000. This had lepercussions in 
related industries and servicers, notably 
in the ports which were created by the 
coal trade. But, even here, after a 
jjeriod of stagnation, the ports have 
diversified their traffic so successfully 
that today, in contrast to very many 
other British ports, they make a good 
profit. 'Flic comparative bloodlessness 
of this drastic change, in the struc* 
hire of the Welsh economy, left Wales 
better ]ilaced to face the past two years 
of recession than any other ageing 
indu.strial area in Britain in need of 
special assistance. 

As in the nineteenth century^, Wales 
is still economically tied to England— 
a fact of geogiaphy about which most 
Welshmen are ejuite realistic but which 
makes nonsense of many of the claims ' 
about self-sufficiency put forward by 
the Welsh nationalists. Cleographically 
and economically Wales divides into 
three. South Wales’s natural ties are 
with the south-west of England and 
the Midlands ; mid Wales also looks 
to tlie Midlands and North Wales 
again to the Midlands and to Mersey¬ 
side. Between the main population belt 
on the southern coalfield and the only 
other substantial .settlements in the 
north around Wuxham and the Dee 
estuary is an expan.se of mountainous, 
sparsely-inhabited land with only a 
handful of small towns, poorly served 
by road and rail. It is easier to drive 
from (Jardiff to London or Birming¬ 
ham, for instance, than to Newtown in 
mid Wales. But few Welshmen now 
bother even to mention the possibility | 
of a north-.south trunk road, for the 
glaring truth is that there would not 
be the commercial traiFic to use it. 

Wales as a separate economic enrity 
makes hardly any sense. But there 
is a need for more home-grown initia* 
tive to build up existing industries—a 
need which earlier regional policies, 
by encouraging only the newcomers 
rather than resident films, failed to i 
recognise. It is not enough, as practi- | 
cally every Welshman will tell an | 
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English visitor at great length, to rest 
content with the idea of attracting 
branch factories from the prosperous 
industries <jf the Midlands. 

It is iinpurtanl that young men like 
Barry John, who, liaving retired from 
rugby football at the age of 27 and at 
the height of Ins fame, works for a 
finance company in a bustling part of 
downtown dardifl, should feel confi¬ 
dent that they can make a future for 
themselves in Wales. In the past the 


Many Welshmen today w'ill describe 
themselves as “ nationalists with a 
small n.*’ JW which th(*y mean that they 
are all lor preserving Wales’s din'erent 
identity, but not for cutting its 
strong and, in fact, unbreakable tics 
with England. When it comes to being 
different the Welsh have a lot going 
for them, besides a fanatical passion 
for rugby football. To start with, they 
are a Celtic people with very separate 
origins from their Anglo-Saxon neigh¬ 
bours and, despite the upheavals of the 
nineteenth cciuury and the large emi¬ 
grations from the coalfield in the 1920s 
and 1930s, they have managed to 
retain their language and traditions to 
an extent"-at least as far as the lan¬ 
guage is concerned—that the Scots and 
the Irish have not. In fact, the indus¬ 
trial revolution, far from destroying 
their culture, kept the Welsh in Wales. 
At a time when cheap American farm 
products led to an agricultural slump 
in Europe and forced poor fanners in 
Scotland and Ireland to emigrate to 
America or England, their Wdsh 
counterparts moved instead to the coal¬ 
field, transferring their lively folk cul¬ 
ture. strengthened by a religious 
revival, to the mining villages. 

The depression in the 1930s leni- 
porarilv diained some of the Welsh 
vigour. But today nationhood is as 
strong a force as ever. A good number 
of the votes which the nationalists 
pick up in by-elcctions are more an 
expression of this “ difrcrcntne.ss ” than 
any wish loi literal political indepen¬ 
dence. In .'^ucii an atmosphere it is 
important that Wales should he run 
as much as seems sensible from Cardiff 
rather than Whitehall. 

Unlike Scotland, which has had a 
Scottish Office at St Andrew’s House in 
Edinburgh since 1939, the transfer of 
administration from Whitehall to 
Cardiff has been comparatively recent. 
The present Welsh Office has its 


great problem was that Wales’s 
brightest sons left for England or 
abroad because home could not offer 
them the same job opportunities. 

Even today Welsh millionaires in 
Wales can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand, while the number of Welsh 
teachers in English schools and univer¬ 
sities is legion. But the drift away from 
Wales has been checked. The Welsh 
want to keep it that way. And the 
chances are that they will. 


origin.s in the Welsh Office of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local (xovern- 
menl that was set up in 1951. By 195B 
a minister of state for Wales had abo 


been appointed. But it was left to the 
Labour government—-with its strong 
Welsh representation—to set up a sep¬ 
arate Welsh Office in Cardiff with a 
small political branch in London and 
to give Wales its own minister in the 
cabinet. 

Since October, 1964, when it had a 
staff of 255, the Welsh Office has ex¬ 
panded rapidly. Its original brief was 
confined to housing and local govern¬ 
ment, town and country planning, 
water, sewerage and a few other sub¬ 
sidiary matters. But in 1965 its respon¬ 
sibilities were enlarged to include roads 
and by i()68 there were 550 men and 
women on its payroll. "1 he next big 
step was taken m xA.pril, 1969, when 
it took over responsibility for health 
and welfare services and minor matters 
sueli as finaiu'ing the new tourist 
board and listing ancient monuments. 



The other kind of 
nationalism 
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“WHAT’S THE 
WREXHAM AREA 
GOT THAT 
WE HAVENT?” 

The wistful cry from 
many parts of the V.K. 

WHY NOT 
FIND OUT? 


Here are some of 
Wrexham’s attributes 

Good location in Welsh Development 
Area 

Excellent labour force 

Fine sites with all main services 

Full advice service on factory 
development and construction 

Assistance with finance, housing 
problems etc. 

Freedom from red tape 

If you want to know more, contact 


CLERK AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 
WREXHAM RURAL DISTRICT CDUNCIL, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINBS. 

WREXHAM, 


Tel: WREXHAM 51531 





The 

Personal approach 
to professional 
Banking 

Management of Julian S. Hodge & Company Ltd., is 
by professional bankers who have not forgotten that 
they are also human beings. 

Clients appreciate this personal relationship and the 
sound, practical advice which goes with it. 

Full hanking facilities availahlc including: 

New l.s.sues and Flotations. Company Mergers and 
Amalgamations I.ioans and A(]vance.s. Acceptance Credits. 

Bill.s pLscounted. Current Accounts and Cheque Book 
Facilities. Land I'urchasc and Building Finance. Bridging 
Loan.s First and Second Short Term Mortgages. 
Indu.stnal F'lnuncc and Leasing through Anglo Auto Finance 
Cu Ltd. 

Speciali.st advic*' fici'ly given without oTiligation. 



Julian S. Hodge 
& Company Limited 
Bankers 

Julian S. Hodge Building, Newport Road. Cardiff. 
Tel. 42577 (70 lines) 
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It was then also given a shared respon¬ 
sibility for agriculture with the Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture (an unusual state of 
affairs which many Welshmen feel 
would hr more sensibly resolved by 
handing tiie whole lot over to the 
Welsh Ofhce). Primary and secondary 
education came under its wing in 1970 
-though this did not satisfy the 
National Ihiion of I'cachers, which 
argued that higher education should 
be included in the package—and in 
1971 it took over child care responsi¬ 
bilities from the Home Office, 

Now it has a staff of 930 people. 
All of them, apart from the two dozen 
or so that run the London branch, 
are basted in Cardiff in a complex of 
elegantly planned buildings and spa¬ 
cious cherry-tree-filled gardens—often 
called Welsh Washington. The ques¬ 


tion now is where should the handing- 
over of responsibilities stop and, more 
controversial still, how far can adminis¬ 
trative devolution go without produc¬ 
ing some form of parliamentary 
devolution as well? That point has 
also, of course, been made by the Scots 
who, with their own separate system 
of law, Home Office responsibilities, 
full control of agriculture and separate 
universities are still several laps ahead 
of the Welsh. Wales does have the 
Welsh Ciouncil—the successor of the 
Welsh Economic Council which was 
created in 1965 to advise the Secretary 
of State. It undertakes studies with 
specialised panels and sub-committees. 
But its niembt*r.s are nominated, not 
.elected, and its powers are purely 
advisory. So, some Welshmen argue, it 
has no teeth. 



Welsh Washington 


Devolution has certainly helped to 
boost Cardiff’s position as the capital 
of Wales -a status it officially acquired 
only in 1956. Cardiff has not always 
been accorded the respect that such 
a .status would normally imj>iy. The 
Labour government's propo.sals on 
local gcACinment reform would, for 
instance', jiavc put Cardiff under the 
admin isiT at ion of East Glamorgan—an 
area of im people whicli includes many 
of th(‘ old mining valle\s whose in¬ 
terests aie often in direct conflict with 
those of (Jaidiff—and left tin* city’s 
council with virtually nothing more 
than the powers of a parisii council. 
More sen.sibly, the present govern¬ 
ment’s solution is to cut East Glainor- 
,.gan into two, linking Ciardiff to its 
fl^mmuter belt in the Vale of Clamor- 
tl within a local government area of 
4^,000 people. 


Although Cardiff is easily the biggest 
town in Wales, it has a population of 
only 284.000—140,000 fewer than 
nearby Bristol “—though a recent 
Buchanan study estimated its popula¬ 
tion would grow to over 400,000 by the 
end of the century, with most of the 
increase in employment coming in the 
service sector. Its smallness explains 
why Cardiff does not have many of the 
amenities such as concert halls, orches¬ 
tras, a repertory company and the like 
which can be found in larger English 
towns. C^lardiff council has, however, 
ambitious plans for the redevelopment 
of a 300-acre area in the centre of 
town. Tlie scheme, conceived in part¬ 
nership with a private developer and 
estimated to cost £48m at 1968 prices, 
includes offices, a public library, a 
market, an arts centre, a concert hall 
and other places for entertainment. 


And it is in Cardiff that the spanking 
new Sports Centre for Wales has 
opened. 

There is certainly quite a lot of 
Cardiff—outside the impre.ssive 
Cathays Park where the administrative 
offices, university buildings, law courts 
and museum sit grandly together—that 
is ripe for redevelopment. Cardiff 
cxjuld also do with better roads to steer 
cars out of the city centre, for even out 
of rush-hours the traffic is frustralingly 
congested. Nearly all -the .slums, includ¬ 
ing those in I'igei Bay, have gone. But 
office development has lagged. The 
Cardiff' council put a freeze on office 
development while the Buchanan 
study was bcirjg undertaken and busi¬ 
nessmen .still complain of the high reiit.s 
that the resulting scarcity of oflice space 
has created. 

Cardiff grew on the coal trade. Com¬ 
merce and hanking have now changed 
its grimy image. But, iii no real sense, 
is it an industrial city. It was not given 
development area statas and it there¬ 
fore failed to attract new firms in the 
1960s. In 1969 Cardiff eventually got 
intermediate area status. But this has 
made little impact as yet, because of 
the general slack in the economy. And, 
indeed, recently several firms have 
moved out: Dialoy which employed 
400 people making metal castings has, 
for example, moved six miles over the 
hill to Caerphilly in the development 
area. 

Moreover, the opening of th*- 
Severn bridge linking (Cardiff closely 
with Bristol and the south west has not 
l)ecn an uninixed ble.ssing. On balance 
it has helped Cardiff. But .some large 
companies operating in both towns felt 
that with such speedy communication.’' 
they needed to keep only one office 
open. More often than not it was the 
Cardiff one that went. The Co-opera¬ 
tive Wholesale Society, Stewarts and 
Lloyds, and the CEGB all pulled out 
of Cardiff. The government’s dispersal 
policy, however, is helping the city. Be¬ 
fore long both the Inland Revenue and 
the Ministry of Defence will‘have large 
offices there, employing around 4,3^^ 
people between them, and in 1974 
Briti.sh Rail will open its western head¬ 
quarters there, bringing another 2,000 
jobs. With the motorway ending on its 
outskirts—its extension to Swansea is 
due to be completed by 1978—and 
with the developing airport nearby at 
Rhoose, CardiflTs future as an adminis¬ 
trative and business centre looks 
assured._ 

This sufvsy was written by 
Felicity Bryan. 
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Lloyd George knew my 
father 


When it comes to jDolitics, Welshmen 
are not as other men. There is a pecu¬ 
liar rcli^noiis fervour and emotional 
pitch about tlieir fanatical interest in 
politics that sets them apart from EnjLj- 
lishmcn. Allhoufi;h numerous jokes are 
made at their expense, politicians in 
Wales are still accorded a kind of res- 
fject and importance tliat has eluded 
Enttlisli Ml\s. And Wales breeds almost 
as many politicians who take them- 
selve's off to English constituencies as it 
breeds teachers who take themselves 
off to Kni^lish scIkjoIs. That may hap¬ 
pen, as one MP suggested, because 
Welshmen have a passion for public 
speaking ; “ Every village has its own 
eisteddfod |a singing and poetry recit¬ 
ing competitiemj," he said, “ and little 
Johnny has to get up and recite. By 
the time little Jolmnv is 17, he is much 
more able to stand on a soajrbox or in 
the pulpit than his English counter¬ 
part.’' 

I'hat is true. But the tumultuous 
and bleakly romantic history^ of Welsh 
politics since the miners first got the 
vote in 1885 jirovides, j)erhaps, an 
even better explanation. The Ohs are 
a radical people. 'I'here is no landed 
gentry' to speak of in Wales and it has 
not the feudal traditions that breed 
Conservatism in rural England. Wales 
was origiiially a Liberal stronghold. But 
in 1900 Keir Hardie, the first Labour 
MP, was elected for Merthyr TVdfil 
and then the depression in die 1920s 
really scaled the fate of the Lilierals 
and produced its i)wn fervent brand of 
Welsh socialism. By 1929, Labour 
returned 2^) of the Welsh MPs-- 
and most of tlu)se 23 were miners. 

I.abour today is still ver\' much the 


ruling party, with the Conservatives 
holding only seven seats (Mr Peter 
lliomas, the Lory Secretary of State 
for Wales, has an English constituency) 
and tfie Liberals one. Prominent politi- 
c ians .such as Mr James Callaghan, Mr 
Michael Foot and the lively Mr Leo 
Absc rej>re.serit Welsh urban constitu¬ 
encies and they make quite sure that 
Wales is never forgotten in Whitehall. 
But these three MPs are not typical 
of the jrarochial approach associated 
with the Welsh Labour party. Far from 
being the party of the radicals it has 
become the party of the status quo : 

Put a donkey up for Labour in the 
valleys,’' the saying goes “ and they’d 
vt)ie it in." Valley local government is 
entirely in the hands of the Labour 
parly and membership of the party is 
traditionally—though not, of course, 
officially—a prercejuisite for a decent 
job. This entrenched image has made 
many (jf the young turn away from 
socialism not, of course, to Conservat¬ 
ism, but to what seems now the only 
logical alternative to a self-respecting 
Welshman—the Welsh Nationalist 
Part)', Plaid Cymru. 

Its success in recent years has been 
remarkable. But it can be explained in 
terms of disillusion with the Labour 
party in Wales allied to a strong feel¬ 
ing that Westminster in the past has 
not paid enough attention to Wales. As 
yet the nationalists have sent only one 
MP, their president, Mr Cwynfor 
Evan.s from Carmarthen, to Westmin¬ 
ster and he was elected in a by-election 
and then thrown ^out at the general 
election, when the voters actually 
started thinking .serious politics. 

More recently, the ncar-s\iccess of 



Mr Emrys Roberts, the popular Plaid 
candidate in Merthyr’s by-election in 
April, got the Welsh Labour party, 
winch had sent down all the big-wigs 
to support its candidate, into quite a 
dither. The citizens of Merthyr had 
already shown a disturbing lack of res¬ 
pect for the party when at the general 
election they voted in the 84-year-old 
Mr S. O. Davies, the last of the old 
mining MPs, as an independent instead 
of the official Labour candidate. 

Some of the younger Labour MPs 
now admit, if only privately, that the 
nationalist resurgence can do their 
party nothing but good if it cvn jolt it 
out of its present lethargy. There is, in 
fact, a strong nationalist element in the 
party already. Mr Elystan Morgan, for 
example, stood as a nationalist candi¬ 
date in four elections. Other politicians 
are also edging that way. MPs like Mr 
Tom Ellis and Mr Cwynoro Jones (who 
took C Carmarthen from Mr Cwynfor 
Evans) frequently hint at their nation¬ 
alist sympathies. 

All this amuses the nationalists, who 
take a certain malicious delight in 
pointing out that their new standing 
has forced the Labour f)arty to cfiange 
its mind and its policies. 'Fhc most 
obvious change of heart occurred when 
the Welsh Parliamentary Labour Pa^t^' 
came out in favour of an elected Welsh 
council, going so far as to propose it in 
an amendment to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Bill. Even Mr George Thomas, 
who opposed the idea when he was 
Secretary of State for Wale.s, now has 
had to change liLs mind. 

Support for an elected Welsh coun¬ 
cil is widespread in the Welsh estab¬ 
lishment, especially, of course, among 
its most Welsh elements. 'Fhe Crowther 
commission heard evidence in its 
favour from several organisations 
including the Welsh Regional Council 
of Labour—but iu)t the Welsh Parlia¬ 
mentary' Labour Party—and many 
individuals. Inevitably, views differ on 
what the powers of such a council and 
what its relationship to the Welsh 
Office, to local government authorities 
and to Westminster should be. 

There are many in Wales who would 
be quite willing to see an elected 
council if it would keep people happy, 
but only so long as its real powers were 
few and did not extend to such mat¬ 
ters as economic planning. There are 
others who argue precisely the oppo¬ 
site in saying that such a council must 
have strong powers if it is to attract 
representatives of a suitable calibre. 
They do not want yet another talking 
shop. The nominated Welsh Council 
was so tom on the issue that it put 
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Political complexion 



forward two (>p[)Osing schemes in its 
evidriue to the (howther coinmissiun. 
i'he second model ]j»()[)osed an elected 
council with powers over health, 
educalH^n, transjiorl and economic 
jdaiminju;. 

Tliat the debate about an elected 


Counter-mining 

Tradition has it that at the turn of the 
c entuiy no bed in the Rhondda valley 
was ever cold : as jne man got up to 
go to the pit another came off shift 
to sleep. 'Today the Rhondda does not 
look all that different than it did 
then w'hen, with a population around 
170,000 and nearly *200 coalpits, it was 
llie most densely mined area in the 
world. Fourteen continuous miles of 
miners’ cottages hastily thrown up by 
such large landowners as the Marquis 
of Bute still stretch along the narrow 
valleys. Hill sheep still scavenge for 
tit-bits in the streets. But now, of 
course, most of the collieries are dere¬ 
lict and in the Rhondda only three, 
employing about 3,000 men between 
them, are operating. The slag-heaps 
and the houses aie still there, but only 
<)o,ooo people now live in the Rhondda. 
The older men and women stay put, 
'-;enerally in cottages which they own 
lather than rent and on which plainly 
they often lavish a good deal of care. 
But the younger people are still leaving 
the Rhondda and the TaflF and the 
Tawe and the other valleys of the 
coalfield. 


council still waxes so loud and long is 
taken by the nationalists as a feather 
in their cap. Having started as a party 
concerned almost exclusively with the 
Welsh language and culture. Plaid 
Clymru has now attracted some bright 
young radicals, such as its national 
chairman, Dr Phyl Williams, a teacher 
at die University of Wales at Aberyst¬ 
wyth who originally joined as “ a left- 
wing refugee from Labour party con¬ 
servatism.” Many of its candidates at 
the last election were t(?achers, doctors 
and professional people. Some eminent 
lawyers wijrked on its proposals for a 
Wei si i constitution put before the 
(’rowther commission. 

"The nationalist party has even gone 
as far as to claim that Wales could sur¬ 
vive as ail independent economic unit 
—a claim which the "Treasury refuted 
last September when it published a 
spc'cial Welsh budget showing that the 
(jiincipality had an estimated rwerall 
deh( It of £182111 in 19(18-69. But the 
Welsh nationalists represent a ntnv 
spirit of self-awareness in W'ales. Witli 
the Labour party out of power- a 
time when Plaicl Uymru’s fortunes 
might be ex|icctcd to ebli—it is signifi¬ 
cant that Plaid (.lyinru attracts as 
much support at it dcK's. 


As the coalpits closed, so the valley 
communities lost their only reason for 
existence. New jobs had to be found for 
the colliers and, if possible, for their 
wives and daughters too. No one can 
deny the humane sense of sucli a 
policy. But where covernment policy 
towards South Wales is open to criti¬ 
cism is the manner in which it was 
applied. In the immediate postwar 
years, much of the effort was directed, 
sometimes wastefullv, at tr\'ing to get 
new industries to settle in the valleys 
themselves. That ])olicy was not a com¬ 
plete failure. Hoover, for distance, 
opened a faciory in Merthyr Tydfil in 
1948 to provide about 500 jobs. I'oday 
Hoover makes all its washing machines 
there, employs 3,400 people and in 
general might be said to keep Merthyr 
alive. 

But, at best, this policy achieved only 
a partial success. The valley.s were, 
simply, not attractive enough. To start 
with, they have very little land avail¬ 
able for industrial development. The 
only bit of flat land in most valleys is 
the rugby pitch,” said one frustrated 
planner, “ and that’s saciosanct.” 


Moreover, as the coal was sent down to 
the ports by rail, the valleys are served 
by only narrow, winding roads. Nor 
did a history of strong left-wing politics 
and memories of the depression, help. 
Above all, the valleys were, and in 
many places are still, full of industrial 
scars of the worst kind—huge and 
ugly coal tij)s, derelict collieries, open¬ 
cast workings and the like—and com¬ 
panies, which had to bring in a skele¬ 
ton staff from outside to retrain a work¬ 
force .^killed only in mining coal, had 
difficulty in persuading their skilled 
ernf)loyees and, perliaps more crucially, 
their v^'ives to rornc and .settle down 
amc»ng the tawdry relics of a dying 
industry. 

'The valleys enjoyed special develop¬ 
ment area status, hut mo.st incoming 
firms preferred to settle in the indus¬ 
trial estates in the development area in 
the Plain of Cilamorgan near the valley- 
mouths. (ioveniincnt-built estates at 
such places as Bridgend (where about 
(),ooo people arc r»()V' employed), 
Waterton (which will eventually 
employ around 10,000) and Llantrisant 
arc within commuting di.stance for most 
valley dwellers and are served by better 
roads. Some old tow'ns like Claerphilly 
at the mouth of the Rhymncy valley 
did manage—with the help of some 
progressive planning--to expand and 
attract new investment. Some expan¬ 
sion also went on at the heads of the 
valleys, for instance at the industrial 
estate at Hirwain, which can use the 
three-lane Heads of the V'alleys road 
that provides good access to the Mid¬ 
lands. 



Artery of growth 
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But, in all, the jam of grants and 
incentives fen new firms was spread too 
widely. Now, not before time, the 
pfiilosophy has changed. The Welsh 
Office anti the Department of Trade are 
plainly thinking in terms of concen¬ 
trating future development near the 
valley mouths and on the south coastal 
plain around Swansea, Cardiff, New¬ 
port and Port Talbot. This strategy 
makes even more .sense now that the 
M4, connecting South Wales with 
Severnside and London, is open. 

Understandably, this shift in policy, 
however sensible it appears to the out¬ 
sider, lias caused considerable resent¬ 
ment among the local authorities in 
the valleys, which depend on industrv' 
for much of their rates. They fear, 
with good rcason, that a workforce 
served with bad public transport and 
bad roads will tire of commuting and 
will continue to rlrift away from the 
valleys to se'ttle near their jobs. 

Such fears have really come into the 
open in the jirescnt fmblic inquiry into 
the projected new t^ wn at Llanlri.sant, 
the linchpin of curicnt strategy, South 
Wales's other new town, CJwinbran, was 
built soon after the war. It has been 
reasonably successful and now houses 
about 41,000 people. But IJantri.sant 
new town—conveniently sited between 
Cardiff and Bridgend—will be much 
bigger. It is hoped that its population 
will be ()4,ooo by 1991 and between 
I'^0,000 and 145,000 by 2001. And, 
what is more, it is expected—and, in¬ 
deed, planned—that most of the 
immigrants to Llantrisant will come 
from the valley.s—-from, in fact, the 
Rhondda, Aberdare, Mountain Ash, 
Galligaer and Merthyr. 

/\t first, (orninuters will, no doubt, 
come dr)vvn from the valleys to Llantri¬ 
sant. But, as a recent .study of public 
transpoit in the Rhondda by the 
Department of Employment has indi¬ 
cated, the difficulties a community not 
accustomed to commuting encounters 
when its members have to journey for 
f>ver an hour each way to work are so 
great that, m the end, the commuters 
are likeK to leave the valleys for good. 

The plarmeis argue that as people 
will be lea'.mg the \'alleys anyway it is 
far better to awest the drift at Llantri¬ 
sant than somewhere in England. They 
also point out that Llantrisant, which 
already has an industrial estate and 
now houses the Roval Mint—hence the 
endearing nickname the hole with the 
mint in the middle" —is w'ell placed to' 
attract new firms to Wales. The 
^untryside is chaiming ; the M4 will 
just over the hill ; and Cardiff, with 
its banking and commercial ifacili- 




The heart of the problem 


ties, is conveniently close at hand. 'Fhc in the form of a rate support grant, 
men of (Cardiff fear, however, that l.ast year the DLU handed out £1.4111. 
Llantrisant’s growth could take place Spending such sums of money is 
at the expense of Cardiff itself. well worth while. (.)nce the tips are 

There are some bright fiatches in removed, danger goes and, moreover, 
the gloomy tale of the valleys. A strong valuable space is won for development 
and influential lobby is at work in and, no less important, the area becomes 
Wales which believes it is essential that more attractive for its liabitants and 
die valleys, with their unique way of for their present and prospective 
life and their powerful community tra- employers. 

dition.s, should not be allowed to die at 'Fhe local authorities in Monmouth- 
the hands of that impersonal thing shire have been particularly active and 
called progre.ss. A good manv infliien- far-sighted in making use of tlie grants 
tial Welshmen have what sonictimes available to tlieni through the DLL. 
seems an aimo.st fanatical affection for 'Fliev set iij) a joint committee, rej)!e- 
tl.e valleys in which .so many of them .senting 11 valley authorities and cover- 
were born and giew up. With a high ing about a third ni the coalfield. It 
rate of owner-occupation—as much as |ias funds big enough to employ its 
65 per cent in the Rhondda—there is ovvn independent team of experts on 
definitely an incentive to stay. Schools reclamation. 'Fwo years ago Mi 

in the valleys are of a high standard, Alun Rogers, the former chief planning 
and a smaller jiopulation docs at least officer of Caerphilly who was placed 
present some opportunity to improve Ju charge of this team, conducted a 
the housing to standards that are more survev of the area and identified ovei 
in keeping with the twentieth century. acres of derelict land. Already, 

'Fhere is, in fact, no reason why, so ,^200 acres have been cleared anti 
long as the efforts to reclaim and re- ^ewn with grass which, fertilised with 
habilitate the land are maintained, broiler manure, takes rout rernarkabK 
tfie valleys should not become perfectly fast. Eventually, reclaimed land will 
I)leasaiit places in which to live. he tlie site of schools, factories, rugbv 

Since 19()6, when the k)cal coaltip pitches and the like. Some of these* 
slipped and smothered the village new facilities are already beginning to 
schoolchildren of Aberfan, just south appear. But the task is formidable. To 
of Merthyr, a great deal has been done clear the Number 9 pit site at Trede- 
ro move dangerous and ugly tips. Some gar—formerly a positive moonscape of 
people argue that nothing short of an tips and liollows stretching over 240 
Aberfan disaster would have jolted the acres—cost £180,000 and involved 
authorities into attacking the enormous removing i.Bm cubic yards of tip 
})i(>blem they had been ignoring for .so material. 7 'hat tip has now provided 
long on their own doorsteps. A Derelict 43 acres for housing, 40 acres for indus- 
Land Unit (DLU) was set up at the trial sites and a large area of plea.sant 
Welsh Office to distribute the vastly open space. At that rate of striking, 
increased grants that were made avail- Mr Rogers believes that places like the 
able to councils who wished to clear Rhondda could become desirable 
their tips. An authority can get 85 per residential areas 25 yeais from now. 
cent of the cost of doing so and may To make sure that the valleys do, 
also get .some of the other 15 per cent indeed, become pla€e.s where people 
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Wherever you’re situated in th(' U.K., you’re 
within easy reach of a SiRUOiie Representative - 
if you want any informat ion or advice on 
strappinjJT equipment, contact your local 
Signocie Representative. 

Sit^node equipment installed in your 
production line* ensures a i^ontinuily of service 
and. should you run into any kind of problem, 
your BiRnode Represent,ativc wil 1 make sure you 
ffot help without delay. If he can’t provide the 
solution himself, he'll soon have our enprineers 
on the spot to sort things out. 

Behind your Signodi? Representative are all 
the resources of the world-wide Signode 
organisation. What it all 
adds up to is that Signode 
service is as good as 
Slgnode equipment. 



Sii^node Limited. Quoensway. Fforc^tfach. Swan.sea, Glamorgan. 

Tel: Swansea 32811*0 Grams/Cables ; Edonjrls, Swansea. Telex 48252 
NoTthfTii Hvqioh Offict'' Hodhoiwo Industrial Katatc. Middlemort* Tiane 
West. Aldridwc. Nr Walsall. Staffs. Tel * Aldndwre 52851. 

Southern Regwn Offter . Stockley Close. Stockloy Road, West 
Drayton. Middlesex. Tel: West Drayton 5257. 

Branch Offices Manchester, Leeds. Glasgow. Hirmin«rham. Newcastle. 
Dristol, Belfast. Dublin, and AssoctatedCornj^nies throughout 
the loorld. 
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arc happy, not merely conten., to live, 
it is necessary that there sh<»uld be some 
sources of local employment, in manu> 
facturin^ industries as well as the ser¬ 
vice trades, riie question is : How' 
much ? Plainly, much of future capital 
spendinjSf will have to be concentrated 
upon the j]jrowth points at the 
mouths of the valleys. Hut all that really 
imf)lies is a siiift in emphasis. The 
valleys will not become deserted over¬ 
night. There will be a slow seepage of 
people away from them. Hut it will be 

Northern niche 

In Cardiff, it is easy to forget that 
industrial Noith Wales exists. This is 
not really surprising. Although the two 
areas share many of the same prob¬ 
lems, the industrial belts in north and 
south Wales are geographically .so 
divided that the north is much better 
j understood in the context of the 
Merseyside and the north Midlands 
.than it is in a specifically Welsh one. 

!Three-quarters of tlie industry in the 
!,six counties of North Wales is concen- 
Jtrated in a narrow strip along Deeside 
|in Flintshire and in the Wrexham area 
;,of Denbighshire. Like South Wales, 
this is, traditionally, an area of heavy 
'Industry which is now trying to 
broaden its industrial base. 

.'I The decline of the older industries 
imt Wrexham particularly liard. In 
':95i, !20 per cent of its workforce was 
iOTployed in coal. I’oday this figure is 
iround 4 per cent. The big cutbacks 
I tarted in the late 1950s and in 1962 
! .Unemployment was high enough for 
lie area to be designated a develojj- 
' lent area. Since then, a good number 
; f new industries have .settled in Wrex- 
} aift, hut as many of them—such as 
:] ibreglass and Firestone, the latest big 
j ewcomers arc capital intensive, this 
: as not been enough to soak up sur- 
{ us labour. Today, despite the initial 
I ipression of prosperity which Wrex- 
I im presents, the unemployment rate 
i still about 7 per cent. 

I ‘Altliougii the coal, lead and brick 
t ] dustries on which the area grew have 
’j clined dramatically, the other heavy 
J iustry, steel, is still by far llic largest 
^plover in North Wales. Shotton 
.:i ^lworks on Deeside employ i^tOoo, 

1 lile the smaller mill at Hrvinbo near 
"j rexham em])loys 2,000. Such depen- 
'i ice on a single industry makes local 

i cials, particularly in Flintshire, 
iyous; As in Soutli Wale., they are 
aware that it is only a matter of 
|^;^jbefore the British Steel c^orpora- 


a lengthy process in which it should be 
possible to reconcile what appear to be 
two contradictory aims but which, in 
fact, are not. The first of these is to 
give the people of South Wales new 
estates in which to live and work where 
the economic and social return on the 
investment outlays is high—that is out¬ 
side the valley.s. The second accepts the 
inevitable. It is to remove the sores of 
industrial dereliction in the valleys to 
make them decent places in which a 
good number of people can .still live. 


tion has to shed more labour. Hut, in 
addition, there have been disturbing 
rumours that the corporation is think¬ 
ing of closing -down the steelmaking 
end of the Shotton works (while keep¬ 
ing the ])rofi table rolling mills open). 
This would put around 6,000 men out 
of work—and many others employed 
in .subcontracting industries. Flintshire 
officials estimate that if this happened 
all at once it would raise the unem¬ 
ployment rate on Deeside from 5.9 per 
cent to 15.5 per cent. 

Deeside has far fewer new industries 
than Wrexham. So it would find it 
desperately difficult to absorb such a 
surplus of labour. Hut because of its 
proximity to Merseyside, many Dee¬ 
side workers who cannot find work 
near home do commute to factories in 
the Wirral and on Merseyside. 'Fhis 
explains why the current unemploy¬ 
ment rate in Deeside is so low. It also 
explains why, until the Government’s 
latest measures, Deeside was denied 
development area status. Englishmen 
from across the h^^rder have also been 
attracted by the glorious countnsidc 
and lower hou.se prices to settle over 


the border in Wales and still commute 
to their jobs. In the past 10 years a 
third of the populatirm growth in 
Wales has been in Flintshire and in a 
town like Buckley, near the border, 75 
per cent of the workforce, go out of 
Wales to work. 

But Flintshire has no wish to become 
just another dormitory area and this 
determination has in the past divided 
opinions on the iTal benefits of build¬ 
ing a barrage and a bridge across the 
Dee estuary, linking the area niiicli 
more closely to Liverjiool. Hut now 
that Deeside has been ma<lc an inter¬ 
mediate development area, it is 
becoming more widely accepted that 
the barrage, far from cl raining the area 
of growth, would help Deeside to ex¬ 
pand industrially. 

'Fhe Flintshire Gounty C’ouncil has 
already set aside 400 acres for new 
industrial estates, .some of which is 
ready to lei. Hut it cannot do much 
more until Whitehall decides to go 
ahead with the Dee barrage. The bet¬ 
ting, certainly on Dee.side and Mersey¬ 
side, is that eventually it will. 

The coastal stretch from FVestatyn, 
with its holiday camps, west to Llan¬ 
dudno with its plusher hotels is the 
oldest, most c.stablished tourist area of 
Wales. Summer business is good. Rhyl, 
with only 25,000 residents, attracts 
.some 100,000 visitors (most of them 
Merseyside daylrippers) a week in the 
peak season and earns about £4m a 
year from them. Llandudno probably 
earns double that, whereas Abergelly, 
with as many beds but all in caravans 
and chalets, gets the low-spending 
stayers. Hut employment is highly 
seasonal. Plainly a ban age would help 
not simply the small industrial towns 
of north-east Wales, but its seaside 
resorts as well. 
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Moving west 

British industrialists, it is said, are 
much happier moving east to west than 
south to north. Wales’s recent history 
seems to prove this point. All of Wales 
is now a development area, but so is 
Northern Ireland, Scotland and the 
north east of England. Although Scot¬ 
land, with its ready supply of women 
workers, beat everyone to the post 
when it attracted most of the 
American computer and electronics 
investment which came to Britain, 
Wales has been reasonably successful 
in attracting home-bred investment 
from the Midlands and the south east. 

Even so, not enough jobs have been 
created. It is true that the number of 
job opportunities in Wales has risen 
since the war but this growth has taken 
place entirely in the female sector and 
the number of jobs available for men 
during that period actually went down 
by a thumping 66,000. Welshmen are 
not now leaving Wales at anything like 
the rate they did in the mid 1950s hut 
this can be partially explained by the 
lack of jobs throughout the rest of 
Britain. 

With a population working largely 
in heavy industry or on the land, pre¬ 
war Wales had no tradition of women 
going out to work. This fact, taken 
with a high percentage of elderly and 
self-employed people, accounts for 
Wales's low activity rate, which at 56.2 
per cent compares with 62.1 per cent 
in Britain as a whole. What is more, 
the increase that has occurred so far 
in female employment has come about 
almost by accident. Firms employing 
w’omen were left very much to their 
own devices at a time when the task 
at hand was to reduce unemployment 
rather than to add to the workforce. In 
the early days, indeed, the Board of 
Trade actually speciRed that its 
advance factories were for firms 
employing men. 

What sort of industry has Wales 
managed to attract to replace the old 
heavy industries ? It is quite a hotch¬ 
potch. There are plenty of meulwork- 
ing and engineering firms which can 
use coal and steel. Several big firms 
make car or aircraft components, 
including Ford, British Leyland, Borg- 
Wamer-Kenfig, Girling Brakes and 
Hawker Siddelcy. But there has also 
been an influx of chemical companies 
(BP Chemicals at Baglan Bay, Mon¬ 
santo at Newport and ICI at Ponty- 
pool). In general, however, Wales has 
gained what one observer called “ mid¬ 
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twentieth century industries ” and not 
many of the newer technologies. Nor, 
inevitably, have all the new arrivals, 
attracted in the first instance by capital 
grants, been labour intensive. 

Several impressively large American 
and British companies have set up shop, 
but Wales's problem is still that it is 
a country of small firms. Only 16 firms 
employ more than 5,000 people each 
and there are not ail that many firms 
employing more than 200 people. 
Moreover, Wales has encouraged prac¬ 
tically any firm that was willing to 
come, ranging from the mythical 
factory in the Rhondda w'here 50 
women rsiake doll’s eyes to capital 
intensive plants like *oil refineries 
which, once they are in production, 
employ only a handful of maintenance 
workers. 

People are beginning to realise that, 
with other development areas compet¬ 
ing for custom, the way Wales should 
sell itself lies in it.s proximity to the 
more prosperous parts of England-- 
and western Europe. Its factories are, 
perhaps unavoidably, often branches of 
firms based in England or abroad and, 
equally unavoidably, decisions cn their 
future arc taken outside the })rinci- 
pality. But once the economy revives 
more indigenous companies may be 
encouraged by the Government’s new 
development measures, which offer 
assistance to established finns as well 
as to newcomers to expand. This could 
be a crucial development, for in a 
recession when companies are forced 
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to rationalise it is the branch outfits 
that go fir^t, as Wales has bitterly 
learned in the past 18 months. Ted** 
dington Aircraft, for instance, recently 
shut down its factory in Merthyr 
leaving 1,000 pieople witl&out jobs. 
British Aluminium, suffering from the 
worldwide aluminium slump, is com¬ 
pletely closing its Newport factory at 
a cost of 400 jobs and half of its 
factory near Neath, reducing its work¬ 
force from 1,150 to around 700, At 
Neath itself, 450 jobs are disappearing, 
for the factory of High Duty Alloys, 
which was taken over by a Swiss com¬ 
pany last year, is being closed down. 
This series of painful experiences 
explains the jubilation when a firm 
such as Parke Davis, the lai^e Ameri¬ 
can pharmaceuticals company, decides 
to move its British headquarters from 
London to Pontypool. 

'I'lie Development Corporation for 
V/alcs, which since 1958 has promoted 
Wales as a likely spot for companies 
to take root, ha.s helped not only to 
attract such firms but has helped them 
to settle down. It has done a thankless 
job well. But, like Wales itself, the 
development corporation may well 
have to alter its tactics, so as to 
attract not all and sundry but firms 
wliich can take .specific advantage of 
what Wales has to offer—coal, steel, 
good ports and so on. 'I'he corporation 
realises that it can no longer look 
simply to Britain to provide the new 
plants and the new jobs. In com¬ 
parison witli Scotland, Wales has been 
slow in wooing American and Eurck. 
pcan investment. Indeed, at ,, thfc; 
moment only about 100 of the 
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companies in Wales are foreimn owned. 
Plainly, that tiuinber should be 
expanded if possif>Ie. With cntr>' into 
the common market just ar(jund the 
corner, the Welsh have some reason to 
believe that it will, for Wales is that 
much (‘loser to Europe than any other 
development res^ion in Britain. 

Sir Julian Hocl^e is one of Wales’s 
few' liome-i^town millionaires, and since 
the war has built up a financial empire, 
including a merchant barik, in Cardiff. 
He hopes that the new National 
Bank of Wales, opening this year, will 
help to attract foreign investment. At 
the moment, all the clearing banks in 
Wales are simply brandies of the 
London-based ones. Althougfi these 


banks liave been expanding their 
ofierations in Wales, there has been 
pressure from influential quarters—in¬ 
cluding the Welsh Council on which 
Sir Julian siLs—for the establishment of 
a Cardiff-based bank witfi branches 
elsewhere in the principality on the 
lines of American regional banks. Scot¬ 
land, with its own banks, is well ahead 
in this particular game. It shares many 
of Wales’s problems and by developing 
strong international links through its 
banks has attracted a good number of 
foreign firms. But the National Bank of 
Wales will have anotlier but equally 
important task to perform. It will have 
to encourage domestically-generated 
capital to be more enterprising localK. 


geological formation of the coalfield 
Ijelp to explain why in South Wales 
the productively rate per man shift is 
no more than 30 cwt, compared with a 
national average of close to 45 cwt. 
Today, the pits in South Wales are 
producing as much coal as they did 
before the strike. But a coufile are in 
jeopardy and before long will no doubt 
go out of business, and more colliers 
will be unemployed. 

The question facing the Welsh steel 
industry is only slightly less harsh : 
can it go on employing as many men 
as it does unless the Government, 
sceptical as it is about the prospects 
for steel, decides to site in Wales the 
one new integrated steelworks that it 
appears to believe it can justify ? In 


Giants of another age 

For all the efforts to diversify the the BSC.I is confidently contracting up 
Welsh economy, the two giant U) the end of this year for coal from 
nationalised industries of coal and steel, the United Stales. 


economic terms, Wales has perhaps 
more to offer—including a deep-water 
port for ore-carriers at Port Talbot, 
fdenty of land and [denty of skill— 
tlian other development, areas. But, 
efsewlierc in Britain, the social need for 


employing between them i i;^,ooo 
people (or one Welshman in every six), 
are still by far the biggest employers. 
That is n(,it a statistic which lets 
Welshman sleep liappily in their beds 
at night. How much smallci, they ask 


'The South Wales coalfield now 
produces 12m tons of coal a year and 
employs 42,000 people. Most observers 
would be surprised if there were more 
than 2^^,ooo men there by 19^2. The 
coalfield does have the advantage of 


the direct and indirect multiplier 
effects that a new capital project such 
as a steelworks can produce is just as 
pressing. No British region is so heavily 
dcpencient on steel as Wales. But the 
present workforce of about 70,000 men 


themselves, w'ill the coal industry specialised coals. The power stations will liave to he reduced quite 
tecoine and how many fewer people still relv heavily on coking coal, as the substantially, bv perhaps as many as 
will the steel industry employ ? t oal strike showed, and Wales, as well 20,000 employees. 


In the ifl months up to the coal 
strike in February', the South Wales 


coalfield experienced a period of 
surprisingly good fortune. Not a pit 
had been closed since July, 1970 ; for 


first six months of the financial 
1971-72 tlic coalfield was actually 
jP^ng its way; demand w'as good; and 
ithe coal board even launched a recruit¬ 


ing campaign for youngsters whose 
•slogan ‘"there's a career in coal" must 
iiavc rung lu)llow^ in many older cars. 


\ The coal strike, however, put an eiuJ 
ito thi.s optimism. Since then no 
•more pits have been closed—at the 
moment thcie are fjO operating 
in South Wales—but the mines arc no 


longer recruiting labour and, more than 
ever before, the Welsh colliers are 


'Wondering whether liigh cost Wedsh 
;oal is being juired out of the market. 
As many industrial contracts last for a 


I :ouple of years ii is still difficult to 
I ;isscss the full effect of the coal strike 
: "ind the 7J per cent incie^asc in the 
J >rice in coal which it producfxl. But 
3 he writing is there on the wall for all 


0 see. Since 1970 the British Steel 
I Corporation (BSC) has been importing 
|s;nnually 00,000 tons of coal from 
llfclpad at competitive prices. The 
Coal Board h(»pes that the 
soop, inverse this policy; but 


as f)ioducing tliis, is the only area in I'lie prospects are already ominous. 
Euro|3e mining anthracite. Special- In January the Britisli Steel 
i.sation should helf) the coalfield, but (Corporation announced it would .shut 
special coals can be co.stly to mine, the NcwfMirt Tube Works down at the 
About a third of the coal mined in end of this year, putting 1,120 men out 
South Wales is llirown away. Sudi a of w'ork. Shortly before, (iuest, Keen 
high rate of wastage and the roTn])lcx and Ncttlefold liad said it would be 
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U.S. cutting tool 
technology in Wales 

The Valeron Corporation of Detroit, Michigan, 
U.S.A., a World Leader in the application and 
design of both standard and special tooling using 
throwaway indexable inserts, selected Pontardawe, 
Glamorgan, for their United Kingdom operating 
base. The U.K. Company offers a complete service 
for standard and custom-built tooling, covering 
the broad spectrum of today's modern machines 
and production needs from the toolroom lathe to 
the latest N.C. and in-line transfer machines. 

Highly skilled Sales and Service Engineers are 
on call throughout U.K. to advise and assist 
on your cutting tool problems backed by up-to-the- 
minute manufacturing and engineering techniques. 

Vlte're here to help—4Mhy not give us e cell? 
^ALENITE-MODCO (U. K.) LTD. 

MANUFACTURING PLANT 
PONTARDAWE INDUSTRIAL ESTATE. 
NORTH SECTOR, 

PONTARDAWE, 

SWANSEA SA8 4EY 
PHONE. 0792-862001 
TELEX 48273 


SALES OFFICE 
8 PARADE COURT. 

MARLOW ROAD, 

BOURNE END SL8 5SF 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

PHONE BOURNE END (06285) 20882 


Industrial Opportunity in Wales 

LLANELLI 

A Forward-looking Town 

SITES 

Large and small sites available. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Available. 

Building and training grants and mortgage facilities. 

WATER 

28,CX)0.000 gallons per week of surplus trade water available at a favourable tariff 

SUPPORTING INDUSTRIES 

The varied and vigorous existing industrial pattern offers many advantages to new industry. Products produced in the district range 
from slabs and billets to needle bearings: coal to chemicals; from motor ca: components to precision instruments: from copper wire 
to pipe welding for refineries: from tinplate to leather: from tyre manufacture machinery to rubber dinghies. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Excellent communication links with London and the Midlands. 

Municipal Airport—8 miles distance. 

Deep water port at Swansea— 12 miles away. 

Frequent and regular sailing. 

HOUSING 

Key worker houses. 

AMENITIES 

Quick and easy access to the beautiful coastline and beaches. 

Sailing and fishing. 

ENQUIRIES 

Full details of any site In the district from the TOWN CLERK, TOWN HALL, LLANELLI 
(Telephone—Llanelli 4471/8). 
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closing its engineering works at nearby act of surgery will take place. 

Cwmbrn which employs 1,000 people. Much of the tinplate and sheet-steel 
And no one at the moment is willing capacity of Wales will, of course, 
to guess quite what will happen to survive. Mucli of it is modern. But 
the steelmaking end of Shotton steel- neither the BSC nor the Governxpent 
works and the East Moors steelworks can run away from the fact for long 
at Carilifl, wliirh employs over 3,000 that the Welsh steelworks, like their 
men making steel billets. Of even counterparts elsewhere in Britain, 
greater concern is the fate of the Ebbw cmplo>' loo many f>eople. As far as 
Vale works built to provide employ- employment is concerned, steel as well 
ment in the 1930s and still employing as coal in Wales has to be seen as 
9,000 people. I he BSC lias already a contracting industry. Once it is, then 
indicated that, while it is prepared to more openly than before it will be 
keep the f^bbw Vale roiling mills in recognised that the future—in 
being, it must close down the blast employment as much as productivity— 
furnaces and the billet works. Tliis will lies in those industries which can use 
nearly halve the labour force at Ebbw the steel and the coal that Wales will 
Vale. I’hc BSC has not said when this go on producing. 


On the waterfront 



Ten years ago, the ports of South Wales cargoes such as iron and steel, timber, 
were in just as bad a mess as the indus- cars, oil and petrocliemicals and fruit, 
try, coal, that had createrl them. As Port Talbot’s new deep tidal harbour 
coal exports fell so did their profits until alone cost £i8ni to build but it can 
by the late 1950.S they were heavily in now take 100,000 ton ore-carriers and 
debt. Nine years and £3301 worth of provision has been made for another 
capital inveslnient later, the formerly jetty which could take carriers of up 
coal-dependent ports of Swansea, to 175,000 tons. By 1974 it will handle 
Barry3 Port laibot, Cardili and New- all the ore for both the Port Talbot 
port were handling jim tons of trade steelworks and those at Llanwern 
a year—only half trie tonnage they ex- (which is currently supplied through 
ported in 1913—but they alsf) man- Newport). I’his should save money for 
aged to niake a profit of over £im. the steel corporation and it is hoped 
It is quite an extraordinary transfor- that Newport—which recently has had 
mation. Carai, a mere 1.401 tons of it, to turn away traffic—will be able to 
is still exported from Swansea and cover the gap by attracting more bulk 
Barry and some Is imported at Cardiff cargoes such as timber and car.s. 
i\;Rnd Newport. But the old coal hoists This success story is one in the eye 
been swept aside make way for for the Jonahs who until quite recently 
of other specialised bulk were saying that South Wales had too 


many ports. The little ones like Pen- 
arth, Briton Ferry, Llanelly and Burry 
Port certainly had to go, as did many 
of the older, unprofitable docks, while 
some larger docks, like those in Car¬ 
diff, have to adjust themselves still 
further to a new pattern of trade. The 
CardiflT docks depend heavily on the 
local steelworks and if they were to 
close or the ore they import were to be 
rerouted through Port Talbot, these 
docks would suffer, at least tempor¬ 
arily. But Cardiff already handles other 
cargoes, including large quantities of 
fruit, timber and cars. 

Fruit has also brought prosperity to 
Barry, which now handles ail of the 
banana traffic for Geest Industries 
(which import over half the bananas 
eaten in Britain). Swansea has a regu¬ 
lar export trade in petrochemicals 
from the nearby BP refinery at Llan- 
darcy, but as BP now gets its feed 
stocks by pipeline fronr Milford Haven, 
Swansea no longer imports very much 
crude oil. In 1969 Swansea also became 
the British terminal for a ferry .service 
to Cork, which, however badly the 
tourist trade has been hit recently, is 
still doing well on freight. 

But Swansea is not merely a port. 
With a population of 170,000 it comes 
second in size to (Jlardiff and is the 
service area for the whole of south-west 
Wales. Its shipping centre, rebuilt 
after tlie blitz, is thriving. The heavy 
and extractive industries which in the 
1930s employed 4^ per cent of the 
workers, have given way since the war 
to manufacturing industries. Now 
nearly a third of Swansea’s wo/kers 
work in manufacturing firms on indus- 
trinl estates such as Fforestfach. 

The managerial philosophy which 
has transformed the ports of South 
Wales has been specialisation, especi¬ 
ally in the handling of bulk cargoes. 
South Wales, in other words, has not 
rea'lly tried to compete when it comes 
to the handling of container traffic. 
'I'he reason why the 1,500 dockers of 
South Wales did not join the recent 
national blacking of containers for more 
than a few hours one Friday afternoc si 
was quite simple : except for a .sjiiall 
traffic at Newport, they do not have to 
handle them. Newport’s deep sea con¬ 
tainer terminal is in fact heavily undei- 
utilised and used largely for steel. 

Some of the ports, too, are obvious 
sites for what are called Maritime 
Industrial Development Areas 
(Midas). Bulk carriers have so reduced 
the costs of seaborne freight that it 
makes much more .sense than before 
for those industries which have to im¬ 
port vast quantities uf raw materials 
to get down to the waterfront. The 
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Clo-ordinated street 
furniture system by 
Butler/Ishcnwood/Baitlctt, 
a leading British 
design partnership. 


British Steel 
helps 

British designers 
take first prize 



'Fhe Centre dc Creation Induslrielle recently 
organised an international competition in Paris for 
outstanding contributions towards the improvement 
of the urban environment. From 228 entries from 22 
countries a proposal for a steel intensive .sy.siem of street 
equipment designed by the British designs consultancy 
Butlcr-lsherwood-Bartlctt was awarded joint fiist prize. 
Butlcr-Jsherwood-Bartlctt’s proposal was sponsored by 
the British Steel Ck>rporation as pan of its continuing 
programme to encourage creativity in the use of sieel. 
Creativity which in this case could lead to immense 
sociological and economic benefits. 
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Milford Haven: super port for supertankers 

Severn estuary, which—if Milford 
Haven is included- - carries cargoes 
second only in volume to the 'rhanies, 
has several suitable Midas sites. 

But no Midas scheme is po.ssible with- 
out substantial aid from the Ciovern- 
ment. So far, the (jovciiiment lias not, 
understandably enouijh, shown itself 
willing to ijct too deeply committed to 
such costly projects. But, if it ever does 
—and jjorts like Rotterdam have 
proved just how profitable such invest¬ 
ment can he—then South Wales, no 
less than the east coast of Scotland, 
has geoi^raphy on its side. 


their finished or scmi-limshed products 
this is not as great a draw'back as it 
might seem. And, as far as the domestic 
traffic in oil products is concerned, a 
consortium of Esso, Texaco and Gulf 
is in the process of curing Milford 
Haven's apparent isolation by laying 
the “ three Ms ” pipeline linking it 
to the Midlands and Merseyside. That 
pipeline and the refineries at Milford 
will have even more going for them if, 


as many believe, oil and natural gas 
strikes are made in the Irish Sea. 

The Milford Haven Conservancy 
Board, set up in 1958 to handle navi¬ 
gation in the haven and establish some 
system of pollution control, believes 
that there is still loom for further ex¬ 
pansion of the existing refineries and, 
indeed, for one or two more without 
any encroachment on the national 
park that is already established in Pem¬ 
brokeshire. Between 1967 and 1970 
the board spent £7.5m to deepen the 
the Milford Haven harbour, so as to 
enable 275,000-ton tankers to unload 
their cargoes. But that is probably 
sufficient for foreseeable developments. 

.Although the oil companies contri¬ 
bute a hefty sum in rates, all this 
activity has not brought much visible 
wealth to Pembrokeshire. Refineries 
require only a small skilled staff and 
so, apart from their period of construc¬ 
tion, they have not generated much 
employment. Local people are more 
inclined to point to the danger of 
oil spills than to the advantages of 
further industrial development. A dif¬ 
ferent tune may be heard if the Irish 
Sea does become another North Sea. 
Once the American oil men start 
spending dollars in local shops and 
restaurants, it is surprising how quickly 
attitudes can change. They have 
changed in Aberdeen. They could 
change in Milford Haven. 


In yonder green valley 


Nelson described Milford Haven as 
one of the finest harbours in the world. 
'I'hai is still true. And within the last 
12 years this super!) anchorage has 
been transformed so that now il is the 
most highly concentrated area of oil 
refining in Britain. La'-'t year it handled 
a trathe of 43m tons and by 1980 it 
rnigiu well be handling 80111 tons. This 
transformation was brought about by 
supertankers which, weighing anything 
up TO .>50,000 tons deadweight when 
load<*d, could not use any other har¬ 
bour.^ on the south west coast. Gulf, 
Esso, 1 (*\dco and BP all ship crude 
oil into Milford Haven. The first three 
of them have built refineries on the 
spot, while BF’ has a terminal at Mil¬ 
ford Haven which pipes the oil to a 
refinery 70 miles away at Llandarcy. 
Amoco has now' joined in and is now 
spend I ng £2010 on a refinery which 
should come on stream next year. 

The trouble with Milford Haven is 
that u is so far west. As the companies 
jS, ;with refineries?there ship out much of 


'Fhe Englishman's historical stereotype 
of the Welshman was of a small, dark 
thieving Taffy wl^o scratched a living 
by farming in the hills and by making 
periodic sheep-stealing raids across 
Offa’s Dyke. Many Herefordshire 
barns today still have the thin slits in 
the walls, loopholes dating back to the 
lime when the farmers were forced to 
defend themselves. Even now, nine- 
tenths of Wa'les is still a glorious and 
unspoiled countryside of mountains 
and hills. Some of the land in the 
south is farmed quite profitably, but 
elsewhere only heavy doses of govern¬ 
ment subsidies keep the farmers going. 
But, of course, the average Welshman 
today is no longer a country shepherd. 
Ihree-quarters of the population live 
in the industrial south east and another 
sixth in the industrial north. The popu¬ 
lation in rural Wales is still dedining 
as jobs in agriculture and traditional 
rural industries such as slate-quarrying 
disappear. 

Not very much notice was taken of 


this drift away from the land until 
the mid 1960s. But in 1966 rmcl 
Wales was eventually given devel¬ 
opment area status. It was then recog- 
ni.sed that there is a point beyond 
which depopulation must not go if an 
area h to remain alive. If it is to \ye | 
efficient, farming, which is still tht^ 
main occupation of rural Welshmen, | 
requires reasonable services from local i 
towns. These towns in their turn can-j 
not provide a decent range of shopping 
and recreational facilities unless nioney 
is flowing in. Towns in rural Wales 
are tiny by ordinary British standards. 
The largest town in mid Wales, wliicn 
covers an area of 8,000 square miles, 
is Aberystwyth and its population only 
just tops 10,000 people. For a time’t 
was thought that the best way 
checking the decline in the population 
would be to build a new town in mid 
Wales--confusingly enough at 
town in Montgomeryshire. This idea 
was watered down, though not entirely 
abandoned, in 1966 and the emphasis 
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Going into Europe will cost you nothing 


Bacause we'va kept our space rates low to 
satisfy advertisers who only seem to want to sell 
to the British. 

Unfairly perhaps this has made THE 
ECONOMIST too competitive for other inter¬ 
national media in Europe * 

What's more, it's making a handsome pres¬ 
ent of our European and other overseas reader- 
ship to those advonisers for whom the UK is an 
important market but who also sell elsewhere. 

Such advertisers benefit because THE 
ECONOMIST'S circulation amongst the world's 
influential businessmen is as select as the market 
It serves. We cannot easily, tike other inter¬ 
national media with their more catholic circula¬ 
tions, break ours up Into geographical regions to 
sell off in lots 


Anyway businessmen travel so much these 
days that one must surely begin to see the whole 
world as their realm and conclude that one of the 
safest means of reaching them through advertis¬ 
ing is by using a medium which can be bought 
both at home and abroad. 

Advertise in THE ECONOMIST then and 
you only pay for our excellent coverage of 
influential UK businessmen - wonderful value at 
£360 for a whole page - but you also get the 
most efficient coverage* of influential business¬ 
men in Europe (and some pretty useful attention 
elsewhere). 

If our space rates are too low to be fair to 
our international competition, not iust in the UK 
but in Europe as well - that needn't worry you. 


Buy THE ECONOMIST'S British manage¬ 
ment readers wherever they are at the moment 
you want to reach them ■ at home or abroad » 
and going into Europe, or any other country in 
the world for that matter, wil! cost you nothing. 

•'‘infkmntial iuropaan Aititudms to Intmrnationo/ Businoas' 
dona for Nm^wook. tB7l. 

For Businessmen 


TIu' 

h( onoinist 
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Greenfield site 


was put instead on schemes designed 
to boost the economies of existing 
towns by introducing new industries 
and rejuvenating traditional ones. 

At first sight, this appears to be a 
thankless and difficult task. Coni- 
munications in rural Wales are 
notoriously bad—the only advantage 
being that most of the winding moun¬ 
tain roads are almost empty. But the 
Mid Wales Industrial Development 
Association, a self-help body set up in 
1938 by representatives of five county 
councils to try and attract industry 
into the area, has proved that the task 
is not entirely hopeless. Some 60 firms 
providing 3,500 jobs, it claims, have 
settled in the area since then. Many 
arrived after mid Wales became a 
development area. 

At Newtown itself, which is better 
placed than most mid Wales towns in 
being within comparatively easy access 
of the Midlands, the Mid Wales Devel¬ 
opment Corporation was set up in 1966 
and given .special powers under the 
New Towns Act to build factories and 
homes for a projected population 
of about 11,000 people by 1980. 
Industrial estates covering 70 acres 
have been planned and already 14 fac¬ 
tories and over 200 houses have been 
built. All but two of the smaller fac¬ 
tories have been filled without much 
difficulty. Most of the new arrivals are 
.small firms which have moved all their 
operations to Newtown. 

This is not a grandiose scheme and 
if it continues to be successful could 
provide a model for developments at 
other rural centres and the develop¬ 
ment corporation has designated Bala, 


WALES 

Aberystwyth, Brecon, Llandrindod 
Wells, Rhayader and Welshpool as 
suitable cases for treatment. No gov¬ 
ernment is ever likely to grant .special 
powers under the New Towns Act 
quite that freely ; but it is worth 
remembering that rural Wales, with its 
small population, has a disproportion¬ 
ately high number of highly vocal 
MPs. I'he claim that the last govern¬ 
ment kept the central Wales railway 
line open because it went through five 
marginal constituencies is not without 
substance. 

'rherc are some areas, however, 
where it is difficult to imagine any of 
that precious light industry ever being 
lured. Blaenau Ffestiniog in Merioneth¬ 
shire, for instance, boomed in the days 
of slate and had a population of 
15,000. Now its population is down to 
around 7,000 and jobs are scarce. It 
is too remote to make economic seme 
for a manufacturing company to come 


When in 1955 a dissident group of 
Carmarthenshire farmers broke away 
from the National Farmers’ Union and 
formed their own Farmers’ Union of 
Wales, it was yet another sign that 
Welsh farmers did not feel that their 
peculiar problems were receiving 
enough attention from the English- 
based NFU. Even before that break¬ 
away occurred, many Welshmen were 
demanding a bigger say in govern¬ 
ment decisions on Welsh agriculture. 
Their demands have been partially 
satisfied in the .sense that responsibility 
for Welsh agriculture is now shared 
between the Welsh Office and the 
Ministry' of Agriculture. 

Just how different is Welsh farming 
is illustrated by the fact that over half 
of the whole land area of Wales (56 
per cent of it to be precise) is eligible 
for hill farming subsidies. Of the 4m 
acres actively farmed, some in 
Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire, 
Monmouthshire and the Vale of Glam¬ 
organ are lush and rolling and suited 
to raising dairy and fat cattle and fat 
sheep. A far larger area, however, con- 
.sists of high moorland and mountains, 
in areas like Caernarvonshire, Meri¬ 
onethshire, , Denbighshire and Car¬ 
diganshire, where the soil is thin and 
the rainfall heavy. In these areas it is 
a struggle in winter to keep the hill 
sheep and cattle alive and the farmers 
are forced to rear store cattle and sheep 
which are then sold <to be fattened on 
lusher pastures usually in the Midlands 
and the east of England. In all, over 80 
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and settle down, well away f^om its 
suppliers and its markets. It is in areas 
such as this that the dilemma occurs 
when a mining company like Rio Tinto- 
Zinc decides to explore for minerals. , 
The conservationists and the ramblers 
immediately get up in arms. But for the 
local council it brings the promise of 
higher rates and, if not many jobs, 
some of that magic spin that 
any injection of capital into an area is 
supposed to bring. In May the Snow- i 
donia National Park housed the annual 
meeting of the National Park Planning 
Authorities. Under the banner of 
“ People in the Park,” the.se authorities 
asked an eminently sensible question : 
Should national parks be simply 
wiiderne.sscs, to which the urban rich 
can retreat at weekend.s, or .should 
they also he places in which people 
actually live and work? Wales, as well 
as the Scotti.sh Highlands, would like 
to know the answer. 


per cent of Welsh farm income is 
derived from dairying and livestock. 
The number of dairy herds is falling 
but the actual number of cows and 
quantity of milk produced is going up, 
and while thf‘ average size of dairy 
herds in Wales still lags far behind that 
in England, there are now many profit¬ 
able modern milking parlours. 

Welsh farms also diff er dramatically 
from English ones in their size. The 
family farm is still the pillar of ali 
that is Welsh. The old system of in- 
lieritance broke the farms down into 
small holdings. Although their number 
has fallen hy about 20,000 in the past 
20 years, of the 35,300 holdings that 
remain, 51 per cent of them, covering 
only iB per cent of the land acreage, 
do not normally provide full-time em¬ 
ployment for one man and are gener¬ 
ally farmed part time. A further 28 
per cent, covering 30 per cent of the 
acreage, are farmed full time but pro¬ 
vide employment for only one or two 
men. 

Where such hill farms are concerned, 
the obvious policy for any government 
to pursue should be first to encourage 
mergers among small farms so as to 
form economic units and, second, to 
encourage where possible a co-opera¬ 
tive approach to marketing. The 
Labour government’s answer on the 
first score was to propose a Rural 
Development Board. The board was 
intended to introduce some kind of 
rationale into the haphazard system 
of land sales and to arrest rural de- 


Taffy was a farmer 
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Penned in 


population hy creating more rcunomic 
farms. Hut it was not sold to the far¬ 
mers that way and wlicn they dis¬ 
covered that tlie projected hoard would 
have powers to stop a farmer selling 
his land if amalgamation with a neigh- 
Ijouring farm was deemed better, they 
protested vigorously. A puhlic inquiry 
was held and the idea finally leccived 
its deatli blow when the i’ory party 
promised that it would get rid of th** 
hoard if it came to power. 

d’he present (lovernmenl's approach 
is very different, lieside.s the obvious 
fact tliat by entering the conmion rnar- 
ktn it is adofrting a policy of creating 
a strong market and high prices for 
agricultural products rather than 
giving direct subsidies to the farmers, 
it has dropped any idea of forcing com¬ 
pulsory mergers on the farmers. It 
hopes, however, to encourage voluntary 
ones by continuing to offer, under the 
terms of the 1967 Agriculture Act, 
special lump sums to outgoing small¬ 
holders and 50 per cent grants to help 
to cover the costs of amalgamation. 

Co-operative marketing in Wales is 
stiJl very much in its infancy, but, none 
too soon, it has begun to catch on in 
the last 10 years. Now lo per cent of 
Welsh livestock is marketed co-opera¬ 
tively, dairy products being separately 
catered for by the Milk Marketing 
Board. Besides reducing costs for far¬ 
mers, the co operative bodies—such as 
the Brecon and Radnor Suckle Calf 
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Association—do give the farmers a 
much clearer idea of what size and 
(piality of animal they should produce 
and the buyers a greater certainty that 
their purchases will he of reasonable 
standard. 

Countries with well established 
systems of co-operative marketing, like 
Deimiark, developed them because 
their farms were heavily dependent on 
exports and, plainly, if the Welsh far¬ 
mers are to export much to the com¬ 
mon market, co-operative marketing 
will become even more important to 
them. 'The common market is still, 
naturally enough, a matter of conten¬ 
tion among many Welsh farmeis, not 
least when it comes to such matters as 
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the price of store animals which form 
such a large proportion of the cattle 
and sheep marketed in Wales. "I’he 
up-to-date dairy farmer is expected to 
fare reasonably under common market 
conditions, although those who have 
relied heavily on irnjiorted cereals will 
have to produce more animal foodstufl's 
tliernseives. And now that the hill 
farmers have been reassured by the 
(jove>rnmcn.t that their inlere.c.ts will he 
res]>ected when Britain joins the 
common market, the*v too are less 
restive than they were. Hut, plainly, the 
low incomes of these small farmers 
will remain at die bean of the prolrleni 
of Welsli agricukinv for nianv years to 
come. 


We'll keep a welcome 


rourisin in Wales is an important 
growth inclustrv. It could helj) more, 
perha|)s, than anything else t<» keejj 
rural Wales alive. Hut it is also .some¬ 
thing about wliich Welshmen feel ver\' 
ambivalent. At one minute they wel¬ 
come tourism as the jranacea for all 
rural ills and at the next they critiviise 
it as, at Irest, a provider of unstable, 
low paid service jobs and, at worst, a 
(lespoiler of tlie countryside. The truth 
is tliat most of the older Welsh farmers 
arc interested simply in farming and 
have traditionally regarded giving ser¬ 
vice to leisure-seeking Knglishmcn as 
being irenealh their dignitv. But, today, 
economic nccessilN- had led many of 
them t(» stop harping on about their 
self-respect and to hang out their bed- 
aiid-breakfast signs. 

Hut although the Wales lourist 
Hoard oilers grants to encourage 
country people jo take in lioliday- 
makers, its main efforts arc directed not 
so much towards attracting a larger 
numirer of tourists as towards attract¬ 
ing bigger spending holidaymakers. 
Wales, unlike Scotland which with its 
fishing, shooting and skiing has rather 
an upper crust tag, suffers from a 
tripper image. 'J'he shoals of cara¬ 
vanners, weekenders and dav-trippers 
from Merseyside and the Midlands who 
flock into Wales in the summer arc not 
heavy spenders. The average Welsh 
visitor comes for a nine-day stay and 
spends £20 a head during that time. 
Over half the 400,000 tourist beds 
available in Wales are in caravans 
which, as hotel customers spend at 
least four times as much as a cara¬ 
vanner, does not help matters. 
Caravanners contribute only 15 per 
cent of Wales’s income from tourism. 
What is more, the caravans have so 


.uiiied certain parts of the Welsh roast, 
particularly the coast in the north 
stretching from Prestatyn and Rhyl to 
Colw'vn Hay, that choosy tourists 
simply stay away. Elsewhere they can, 
however, find plenty of quiet enjoy¬ 
ment where the potential for sailing, 
fishing, pony trekking, walking and 
other outdoor sports as well as sight¬ 
seeing is enormous. Here Wales’s great 
deficiency has been a lack of good 
hotels. But now the hotel incentive 
scheme started under the Development 
of 'I'ourism Act has gone a long way to 
help to remedy the situation. 

I hc board is also ]>ulting a lot of 
emphasis on special tourism projects, 
towaids which the government allo¬ 
cated £200,000 in the last financial 
year. I'hese can involve the oj)ening of 
little mountain railways, pony trekking 
centres, of which there are now 70, and 
.so on. 'The tourist board shelled out 
£175,000 ill grants last year and is 
committed to jlaying out more than 
£27;^,000 next year to cover up to 49 
per c',ent of the cost of such projects. 
Althougli the grants are not meant to 
cover new accommodation, this can be 
included if it forms part of a wider 
scheme and this year the board has 
helped to finance a new entrant into 
the dictionary of tourist jargon—a 
“ chaltel ” development. 

'Phe optimistic chairman of the board 
expects Wales to earn £i40m from 
tourists this year. Among European , 
countries, Wales is beaten only by i 
Switzerland and Austria in its income | 
per head from tourists, and as tourist 
income doubled in the decade up to ? 
1970 he has some grounds for Ijis j 
optimism. What is more, public ta.stc j 
seems to be going Wales’s way : the I 
“ activity holiday" and the touring | 
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holiday arc now luring many young 
families whose counterparts 20 years 
ago would have headed ofT with 
buckets and spades to Eastbourne. 

Another development in Wales 
closely tied in with tourism is the wave 
of middle class prospectors, mostly 
drawn from tlie Midlands and the south 
of England, who are buying and reno¬ 
vating Welsh cottages and turning them 
into their second home for weekends 
and summer holidays. There arc 
plenty of shepherd’s cottages up for 
grabs in north west Wales, mid Wales 
and the south west. And in out-of-the- 
way spots, where otherwise the cottages 
would be derelict, this on the face of it 
can do nothing but good. However, in 
some areas the locals are already 
grumbling that the new vogue has 
pushed house prices up way beyond 
their means. But if the Welsh want 
the wealthier tourists to come, they 
cannot afford to be too sniffy about 
the new breed of cottagers who pay 
their rates like the next man. 



Battle of words 


In the last century “ the way to 
advancement in Wales was to deny 
your culture and become anglicised. 
Today the reverse is the ca.se.” That 
comment by a Welsh academic is 
undoubtedly true. But what do the 
Welsh mean by their culture? They 
certainly mean a vigorous folk tradition 
of choral singing ■ which explains why 
Wales supplies large chunks of the 
choruses and soloists at both Govern 
Garden and Sadler’s Wells as well as 
running a first rate opera company— 
and a love of poetry and sermonising. 
But above all their culture is embodied 
in the language. Today only a quarter 
of the populate»ii still speak Welsh, but 
the ” language i.ssue ” is the hottest 
topic debated in Wales and the .source 
of countle.ss frictions. 

If a culture cannot survive without 
its language, efforts to keep the lan¬ 
guage alive are likely to command a 
great deal of sympathy. But the fer¬ 
vour of the protagonists—to wit, at its 
most extreme, the Welsh Language 
Society—has only ser\'ed to antagonise 
most Welshmen. And the implication 
that ju.st by speaking Welsh one man is 
.somehow a better Welshman than his 
non-Welsh-speaking neighbour makes 
most Welshmen see red. Welsh is no 
longer just the language of the rural 
peasantry. It has been taken up by the 
urban intelligensia to the point where 
it has a certain snobbish cachet among 
educated middle class people. Anyone 
who now fears that the Welsh language 
is in danger of extinction has just not 
reckoned with the power of the Welsh 
establishment. 

The language controversy really 
comes to the boil in education and 
broadcasting. The Welsh, like the Scots, 
have always had a keener interest in 
education than the English. That has 
some tiling to do with the noncon¬ 
formist love of self-improvement. And 
education was, of course, the way out 
of the pit, if only into teaching and 
preaching. The Welsh universities were 
iiuilt on the pennies of the poor 
and a much higher proportion of 
working-class children in Wales go on 
to higher education than elsewhere in 
Britain. Gardiganshire, a county of 
small farmers, sends 137 young people 
out of every 1,000 aged 18 to univer¬ 
sity. 'I’he national average in Britain 
is 72. At a parent-teacher association 
meeting in Cardiganshire there will be 
standing room only and such is the 
parents* interest in their local schools 
that at Bryncroes in Caernarvonshire, 


where depopulation had forced a 
school to close, rebellious parents took 
it over and ran it for a spell 

With such a lively approach to edu¬ 
cation in Wales, it is hardly surprising 
tliat more teaching of the Welsh lan¬ 
guage and other .subjects through the 
medium of Welsh causes such a stir. 
Successive governments have encour¬ 
aged k)cal education authorities to pro¬ 
vide for children who wish to learn 
through Welsh and, no doubt, the 
Welsh Office, now that it is responsible 
for education, will make sure that 
thing.s will stay that way. There are 
now 23,330 places in 39 bilingual 
schools, 4,600 more than there were in 
1968. Many parents, particularly in 
Welsh-speaking areas like Merioneth, 
arc well .satisfied witli this trend and, 
so long as the children .start early 
enough, there is no evidence that 
learning bilingually hinders their nor¬ 
mal pace of advancement. 

But when parents feel that their 
children are being forcedfed Welsh, 
tempers do get high. Teachers nowa¬ 
days often find it impossible to gel 
employment without .speaking Welsh. 
In some counties learning Welsli is 
compulsory in primary schools, though 
learning other .subjects through the 
medium of Weh;h remains optional, 
while in C’ardiganshire Welsh lessoiis 
arc compulsory in .secondary' schools 
up to (iCT^ (Ordinary Level. Some 
parents in Gardiganshire objected on 
princij>le to this lack of choice and 500 
of thcm-“ nv>t a number to be sniffed 
at—complained to the Secretary of 
Stat< and in effect asked him to take 
the unprecedented step of forcing an 
education authority to change its 
policy. But Mr Peter Thomas ha^ 
made it plain .that he does not feel that 
such a step i.s ju.stified and the Welsh 
Office plainly hopes that the issue will 
fizzle out when a bilingual school opens 
in Aberystwyth, leaving the present 
school for the u.se of monoglot Rnglisii 
speakers. In the meantime the 
Gardiganshire parents have doggedly 
taken their case to the ombudsman and 
parents in other counties are awaiting 
the outcome. 

The language debate is just as coii- 
troversial in the universities. The Uni' 
versity of Wales has colleges dispersed 
over the country at Cardiff, Swansea, 
Bangor, Lampeter and Aberystwyth. 
Of these Cardiff and Swansea are com* 
paratively anglicised and the most 
keenly Welsh is Aberystwyth. Before 
the war all these colleges were very 
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small and had a high intake of Welsh- 
speakers. Now half their intake is made 
up of English students. The Welsh 
speakers have dwindled to a small 
minority and, feeling swamped, they 
have tended to become defensive in 
llieir attitudes. For them Welsh has 
become the rallying point—the flag of 
resistance, if not of rebellion. 

At Aberystwyth itself, teaching in 
Welsh has been taken so far that some 
academics believe it has affected the 
(}uality of instruction. Good scholars 
have been known to leave because 
either they have disapproved of teach¬ 
ing their subject in Welsh or because, 
as non-Welsh speakers or non* 
Welshmen, they felt that their chances 
of promotion were slight. And there i.s 
no doubt that Welsh-speaking students 
are given preference in admission to 
Ai)erystwytli. 

Sir (loronwy Daniel, vice-chancellor 
at Aberystwyth, justifies the emphasis 
on Welsh on the grounds that cultural 
diversity is important and that “ the 
shattered remnants of the Celtic cul¬ 
ture are worth maintaining.” Aberyst- 
wyth now has special halls of residence 
for Welsh speakers and Sir (ioronwy 
claims that in establishim: tl\ein the col¬ 
lege is sin)ply meeting a very real 
demand But the language lobby is now 
demanding not only another hall of 
residence ■" and the biggest and .smartest 
one at that—at Aber\'.stwyth but also 
the creation of a special all-Wel.sh- 
speaking college. Stvidents organised a 
^il-in on tfie subject last Cdiristmas 
teiin; but on tliis jioiiit Sir (ioronwy is 
not prepared to give *way. 

Tire Welsh broadra-'ting services 
V ome in for an even bigger hammering 
than the universities from all sides in 
the language debate. BBC Wales and 
the commercial HTV both produce 
around .seven hours a week of 
television programmes in Welsh, often 
at peak viewing hours. But even though 
tlieir firogrammes are not broadcast at 
the same hours, many non-linguists 
lesent not being able to receive their 
lavourite programmes in English. In 
the past they could easily do that by 
^witching over to BBC South West or 
North West. But the introduction of 
new television sets with UHF 623 lines 
has f)ut a stop to this and non-Welsh 
j]leakers are now in open revolt—a 
Situation w'hich the BBC annual report 
foolly referred to as “mixed reaction 
III some quarters.” 

Nobody envies the BBC. For while its 
Welsh .service is sometimes accused of 
liibid nationalism, the Welsh Language 
•S‘>ciety has staged demos outside 
Us Cardiff headquarters to complain 


WALES 

that not enough Welsh programmes 
are produced and to demand that an 
all-Welsh station should lie set up. So 
loud were its demands that the Broad- 
ca.sting Council—whiclt decides liBC] 
policy ill Wales—actually went to the 
Icngtli of costing the project for a 
separate station. It estimated that such 
a station would ciist o\er £;i8m to 
build and nearly tliqm a yeai to run 
—more than enougli to denumslrate 
how ill-considered the jnojiosal was. 

'I’he sad fact remains that the lan¬ 
guage, far from uniting Welshmen, is 
proving a dramatically divisive factor 
in their lives. Captain jobs—in teaching. 


One thing the Welsh never tire of dis¬ 
cussing IS Wales. “Wales is not a 
(X)untiy,” chuckled one Welshman over 
his drink, “ it’s a conspiracy. ’ Today 
tlie Welsh feel that lliey are more the 
masters of their own destiny than at 
any time probably since Owen (ilen- 
dower. But the realists among them 
readily admit tliat for many years to 
come this happy state of allairs turns 
on Whitehall’s continuing generosity in 
the shajie of development area .‘talus 
for Wales. Wales cannot turn its back 
on England, and the men who formu¬ 
late strategies anti ponder tactics in 
Cardiff would not pretend for a second 
that it could. 

But there is among the so-called 
“ Welsh Welsh,” tlio.se fer vent 
nationalists and linguists who wear 
their leeks and daflodils with a dif¬ 
ference a deep-seated resentment of 
the English. “'The Welsh suffer from 
the Celtic curse of having very long 
memories,” one clergyman explained. 
'There liave been times when Wliitehall 
behaved towards Wales in a manner 
that was both arrogant and at times 
high handed. The ban on Welsh speak¬ 
ing in schools which near killed the 
language is one obvious example. But 
this is all history and to react to it 
by becoming inward-looking and eori- 
centiatiiig on the parish yrump helps 
nobody. 

The antics of this exuberant minority 
—their sit-ins, bomb scares, refusals to 
pay television licences and so on— 
infuriate the silent majority of Welsh¬ 
men who feel victims of the conspiracy. 
T'hese antics tarnish Wale.s's image not 
only in England but abroad. The lan¬ 
guage, the rallying point of the “ Welsh 
Welsh,” is in fact safe. It will not 
disappear as Cornish did and Gaelic 
might. “ I feel that if you are so con¬ 
vinced of the mca’its of Wekhness^ you 
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the civil service, the arts and broadcast¬ 
ing, for instance—are much more diffi¬ 
cult to land if the applicant cannot 
speak Welsh. A bright 17-year-old in 
Montgomeryshire, wliere Welsh is 
little used, told this correspondent that 
rather than spend his year between 
school and university studying al)road, 
as he wanted to do, he was staying on 
at school to learn Welsh, hecausc, he 
added, “otherwise I rnight not be able 
to get a good job.” Wales hasydifficulty 
<‘nougb |)ersuading such bright sparks 
to Slav and work in the principality. 
To create \(‘t another disincentive is 
[)lain foils. 


should try to enthu.se outsiders with 
It, not force it down then tiuoats,” 
said the same clergyman. But the 
Welsh Welsh do not yet liave 
enough self coniidencc to realise that 
Welsh need not be forcefed to survive. 

Landing the Welsh with an elected 
council—in which most <jf them, in 
truth, are lug a hit interested —might 
do little or no haMii and would cer¬ 
tainly jrrovide anotlier outlet for the 
Welsh instinct for political disputation 
and wliecling and dealing. But, with 
too man\ powers, it might easily (.reate 
an artificial harriei hetween Wales and 
England which wcuild benefit neither. 
Most Welsluiien would no doubt agree 
that Wales's real futuie lies 111 remain¬ 
ing England's closest but, j)erhaps be¬ 
cause of this very closeness, its sturdily 
distinctive neighbour. 



Two languages are better thart one 


Another kind of conspiracy 
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WeVe raising the speed limit 
to ease road coi^^stion. 


As train services become £ister 
and more comfortable, so more 
and more people are using fliem in 
preference to their cars. 

And this in turn helps to take the 
pressure oft our roads. 

British Rail will soon be intro¬ 
ducing even faster trains capable 
of travelling at 125 miles an hour 
and more. 

One of them is the High Speed 
i .jDiesel, which will lop 23 minutes 
yoff the London to Cardiff journey, 
Bip London to Leeds and 


35 off London to Newcastle. 

The other train, soon to go on test, 
is the APT, short for Advanced 
Passenger Train. So revolutionary is 
its design that eventually it will 
be capable of doing 155 miles an 
hour and more. 

Both these trains are designed to 
run on conventional rail track. 

And only minor signalling changes 
will be needed to accommodate 
them. By the end of the decade, 
Inter-City should be carrying 50% 
more passengers than they do now. 


All that without creating new lines 
or using up precious land space. 

Urban planners know the value 
of an efficient public transport 
.system. Without it our roads would 
be choked and our environment 
spoilt forever. Investment in 
British Rail is an investment in all 
our futures. 


British Rail 


A Gnat BriSth tawtimMit 
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Books 


Father of the revolution ? 

DR KINSEY AND THE INSTITUTE 
FOR SEX RESCAflCH 

By Warden D. Pomeroy. 

Nelson. 491 pages. £4.20. 

Did the permissive society start in 
1948 with the publication of the Kin¬ 
sey report on the sexual behaviour of 
the human male ? Dr Alfred Kinsey, 
who has been dead since 1956, is half- 
forgotten now that bare nipples are 
haute couture and on the cinema 
screen copulation is the cliche that 
sunset used to be. But this stolid book, 
written by one of Dr Kinsey’s devoted 
and self-effacing assistants at the Insti¬ 
tute for Sex Research at Indiana 
university, should do a great deal to 
restore to Kinsey his de.served reputa¬ 
tion. It was Kinsey, after all, who 
made Americans face the simple truth 
that sexual activity goes on regardless 
of cultural and religious prohibitions 
against it. 

Some of the charm of this book 
comes from its flat mid-western accent. 
With little art or criticism, the author 
tells what he knows about Kinsey and 
his work. The facts of his early life are 
riveting; the Eagle Scout, the church¬ 
goer, the serious postgraduate ecologi¬ 
cal student who pursued gall wasps, 
the young assistant professor who 
married the only girl he ever dated, 
“ the one in a million who was as 
fascinated by insects as he was.” Kin¬ 
sey was a square and therefore, argu¬ 
ably, a bit of a voyeur. But he was also 
ambitious, serene, sincere and brilliant. 
T hese qualities led him into the career 
lie never intended—making the first 
extensive collection of data on Ameri¬ 
can sexual habits. 

In 1938 Indiana university invited 
Kinsey (who was by then an agnostic 
biology professor) to co-ordinate an 
interdisciplinary course on marriage. 
When Kinsey found how eager die 
students were to discuss (privately) the 
facts of their own sexual careers, he 
became determined “ to prove to the 
world some day diat any subject inay 
be a profitable field for scientific 
research if zealously pursued and 
handled with objective scholarship.” 
He l^gan to collect what he called 
‘ the histories ” of as many people as 



Kinsey: scientific study ? 


he could—homosexuals and prostitutes 
as well as those with more conventional 
sexual records—and when forced by 
the university, because of growing con¬ 
troversy, to choose between the marriage 
course and the research, he unhesitat¬ 
ingly chose the research. In 1940 he 
got his first grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. He had no problems of 
financial support until the enormous 
furore following the publication in 
1953 of his second volume, on the 
sexuality of the human female, caused 
the foundation (then under Mr Dean 
Rusk) to back away. 

The Kinsey team disdained the 
methods and attitudes of psychoanaly¬ 
sis. They claimed that basic facts about 
sexual behaviour were what should be 
studied, not the feelings and motives 
of the people involved. In order to get 
at these facts, Kinsey forbade blacks, 
women, Jews, or anyone with a strange 
name to work among his interviewers. 
Only a bland white middle-American 
male, he believed, could get straight 
honest answers from absolutely anyone 
to questions like: ” Have you eve- 
had sexual relations with animals ? ” 

Kinsey was unprepared for the 
storm that greeted the publication of 
the first volume on male sexuality. The 
statistic that shocked the public most 
was that claiming that 30 per cent of 
married American men had committed 
adultery. The book became a bestseller 
even though it was in fact 804 pages 
of charts, tables and scientific prose. It 
was the butt of endless jokes. None 
the less, Kinsey persisted and brought 
out the second volume in 1953. Then, 


the author suggests, Kinsey was so 
stung by the criticism, not only from 
the public but from the academic 
world, that his health gave way. He 
died three years later. 

There are three main criticisms of 
Kinsey’s work, none of which is dis¬ 
pelled by this book. One is that his 
statistical sampling methods were 
inadequate. In general, he took what 
data he could get—much of it from 
prisoners, psychologists and students. 
The scientific sample which might have 
justified the sweeping titles “ Sexuality 
in the Human Malc/Female” had not 
been taken. Then, hostile to psycho¬ 
analysis, he and his team discounted 
the disturbance they might be creating 
with their questions (although Dr 
Pomeroy remembers one man being 
sick when his interview revealed 
the extent of his homosexuality). And 
then there was the pretence of objec¬ 
tivity. Dr Kinsey claimed to be neutral 
in his attitude towards sexual 
behaviour, but his statements and his 
questionnaire reveal an overwhelming 
prejudice in favour of sexuality and an 
abhorrence of prohibitit»ns against it. 

But all such criticism must be 
measured against Kinsey’s achieve¬ 
ment. Without his work, the research 
of Drs Masters and Johnson into the 
physiology of sex could never have 
been done. They, too (in spite of their 
all-American surnames), have been 
ridiculed. But whoever chooses to 
mock must remember that, when 
Kinsey’s work was first published, 
intercourse before marriage carried a 
criminal penalty in half of the states 
of America and private homosexuality 
did so in nearly every state. Kinsey 
often said that if the sex laws were 
enforced half of the population would 
be in gaol. It i^ largely to his credit 
that many of these laws no longer exist. 

Imperial England _ 

AN IMPERIAL WAR AND THE BRITISH 
WORKING CLASS 

By Richard Price. 

Routledge and Kagan Paul. 294 
pages. £3.50. 

THE PEERS, DIE PARTIES AND THE 
PEOPLE 

By Neal Blewett. 

Macmillan. 560 pages. £9.50. 
DECISION BY OBHAUUr 
By Peter Dennis. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25$ 
pages. £3.25. 

These three books make a more 
interesting group than the disparities of 
thfeir subject matter might at first 
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sight suggest ; and criticism Jegiti- 
mately can adopt a stance or point of 
vantage which takes such opportunities 
into account. 

Authf»r.s may announce their own 
fixed terms of reference ; but the 
validity of those terms is itself a con¬ 
cern of criticism. It is one thing for 
Mr Price to announce that his study 
is intended only to determine working- 
c^ass attitudes to imperialism “ through 
the prism of the Boer war ” and that 
the jiioblems of the origins of the war 
and its impact upon subsequent events 
“ will ail be ignored.*’ It is quite 
another thing to accept that an event 
as complicated as a war and pheno¬ 
mena as fugitive as “ opinion ” are 
susceptible to such restrictedly prisma¬ 
tic interpretation. 

I’he reasons w'hy tliere was a war in 
Soutli Africa in 1899-1902 have to do 
with the attempt to operate a policy 
designed to rescue Britain from what 
were alleged to be the consequences of 
the failures in the Disraeli-Gladstone 
era. This policy, ‘‘ imperialism,” pro¬ 
posed that the only way of ensuring 
British survival into the twentieth 
century as a great power and a success¬ 
ful society was to mobilise the human 
and economic resources provided by 
the colonies ; and that success or 
failure in achieving this end would 
depend upon success or failure in cru¬ 
cial and pivotal South Africa ; and 
hence the need to destroy Kruger s 
republic. 

The question of “ imperialism ” thus 
subsumes the great issues as to what 
sort of power and what sort of society 
the British people wanted themselves 
to be. What was the relationship 
between success as a society and success 
as a power ? In turn, it raises the 
question of what groups or classes 
possessed prerogativ^cs and credentials 
entitling lliem to make decisions either 
way. Superficially, Mr Price’s book is 
an analytical investigation of working- 
class responses to the Boer war. In 
reality, it is an explanation of why the 
“ progressive ” forces of society failed 
to mobilise working-class enthusiasm 
against imperialism. Superficially, Mr 
Blewett’s book is a piece of straightfor¬ 
ward quantitative })sephology. In 
reality, it is a contribution towards the 
argument that the “ progressive ” 
forces of society—Liberalism and Lab¬ 
our—established convincingly in 1910, 
as contrasted with the confused state 
%f afTairf in 1906, elecu* al prerogatives 
and historical credentials for making 
^thc decision against the imperialist 
■ttfsis. Superficially, Mr Dennis’s book 
conscription in relation to the 


debate about strategic deployment of 
the British army between the two wars. 
In reality, it is a study of the conse¬ 
quences of the facts that, first, the 
“ imperialists " were indeed correct in 
their argument that unless the British 
could mobilise the human and econo¬ 
mic resources of their empire they 
would cease to be a great power in the 
twentieth century ; and .second, that 
the “ progressive ” forces delineated 
and analysed by Messrs Price and 
Blewett were, in terms of prerogatives 
and credentials, justified in rejecting 
the imperialist ” argument on the 
grounds that, whether in the form of 
the old, strictly imperial, form of 1899, 
or the new “ balance of power ” form 
of 1914, it was irrelevant to the real 
needs of the British people. These 
needs were, in Mr Blewett’s words, 
better represented by “ the Radical 
drive to reform the structures of politi¬ 
cal power and the social reformer’s 
desire to redress the economic im¬ 
balance.” 

In this perspective, because he deals 
with consequences rather than causes, 
Mr Dennis's book is the least contro¬ 
versial. There is, as it w^ere, no grind¬ 
ing of axes heard between the lines. 
Britain, in rapid decline as a power, 
had an appropriately wriggling and 
evasive military policy. It postulated 
defending an empire beyond British 
resources to defend, which in any case 
had been, since the failure to make 
the old imperial policy a reality in 
South Africa, not worth defending ; 
and it shrank away from the post- 
South African “ imperialist ” recourse 
of making a weight again in the Euro 
pean balance of power, which had 
been adopted in 1914 with what were 
generally agreed to be disastrous efifects. 
At the last moment, in 1939, under in¬ 
tolerable German pressure, Britain 
made a final lurch towards reassert¬ 
ing its old status as a great power. 

With Messrs Price and Blewett the 
problem is more complicated. The 
premises sketched here are not 
admitted. Does this matter centrally ? 
Both books, certainly, are competent 
and workmanlike enough to stand with 
monographic assurance. Mr Price per¬ 
haps makes too much of a claim to be a 
fearless challenger of academic ortho¬ 
doxy. No orte, since Henry Felling 
wrote on the subject of the working 
class and imperialism (writing only 
very glancingly noticed by Mr Price) is 
going to assert that the working classes 
were in any general sense jingoistic or 
imperialist in sentiment. He makes, 
also, too much of “methodology.” But 
for all his 23 tables Mr Price is con¬ 


fessedly impressionistic in the end: 

“ Lacking as we do any adequate 
direct evidence it is, in the final 
analysis, fruitless to try to establish 
that the working classes were either for ■ 
or against imperialism.” Where objec¬ 
tion might be made is to Mr Price’s 
unargued implication that the working 
classes certainly ought to have been 
against imperialism. 

Unionism stands in much the same 
position in Mr Blewett’s book as im¬ 
perialism in Mr Price’s. The implied 
and unargued assumption with Mr 
Blewett is likewise one of rationalist 
historicism, on “ progressive ” ideology, 
with radicalism and Labour bearing 
credentials and prerogatives which, in 
an undistorted or “ natural ” political i 
and electoral system, would be trans- ; 
lated into legitimale power to fulfil ] 
the tasks t>f progress and reform . 
appointed by history. Unionist hege¬ 
mony between 1886 and 1900 was 
“ negatively sustained ” by “ Liberal 
deviation ” rather than “ positively " 
by clear democratic support. Thu.s 
Liberals were “ prevented " from estab¬ 
lishing a hold on electors who might 
otherwise have supported them. The 
point about the election of January, 
1910, was that this old distorted 
system was revealed as having been 
superseded by a new and presumably 
undistorted system in which “ socio¬ 
economic factors ” were the determin¬ 
ants : Liberalism, unable to adapt 
sufficiently c|uickly to these new cir¬ 
cumstances, handed the torch of pro¬ 
gress on to its ideological successor, 
Labour. Mr Blewett’s book is useful 
berause of its psephology. It, and Mr 
Price’s book also, would be better if it 
subjected its premises to the same 
analytical criticism it applies to its 
electoral statistics. I'hat means, anioniJ 
other things, bring able to make con¬ 
nections between the elections of 1910 
and the military debates of the 1930s. 

Tin god _ 

PATINO: THE TIN KING 

By Charles F. Geddes. 

Hale, 416 pages. £3.50. 

Simon I. Patino was a hard worker 
who struck it lucky by stumbling across 
the world’s richest vein of tin in Boli¬ 
via in 1899. He became the wealthie.st 
Latin American industrialist before the 
first world war. He did all the things 
industrialists did in those days: built 
railroads, bailed out his government 
and moved the heart of his empire out 
of Bolivia and on to the New York 
Stock Exchange. But wealth hardly 
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inspired him to flights of imagination. 

Sr Patino subsequently spread his tin 
business around the world, with 
smelters in Europe and mines in 
Malaysia ; he was the founder of the 
important international tin agreement. 
But the interest in his life-history lies 
in what he failed to do. When the 
Bolivian government nationalised the 
tin mines the indictment was a 
harsh one: little of the great wealth 
that Sr Patino has extracted from the 
rich Bolivian mines had worked 
through to the country’s benefit. Most 
had been filtered off into foreign 
banks ; the present Patino business is 
still massive, family-dominated—^and 
with activities entirely outside Bolivia. 

Sr Patino was undoubtedly patriotic 
about his native land. He gave Bolivia 
its first two warplanes and supported 
the government through the Chaco 
war, at a time when the depression 
was making a large dent in his profits. 
But he was seldom there. From 1914 
until his death in 1947 he lived mainly 
in America and Europe. He was no 
great spender ; he lived a quiet life in 
Paris, keeping a tiglit control on his 
mines but not much of an eye on the 
future. 

Mr Geddes, who has worked for tlie 
Patino business much of his life, is as 
kind to the “ Tin King ” as possible— 
too kind to create an enjoyable read. 
Even so, one can read quite enough 
betwecTi the lines to understand the 
causes of the recent spate of nationali¬ 
sation of so much Latin American 
investment. That makes this book of 
interest to anyone in' the metals indus¬ 
try or indeed to students of Latin 
American history. Sr Patino’s mine was 
in fact nationalised 20 years ago: but 
that, in turn, says a good deal about 
Sr Patino. 
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Horrible conspiracies 

THE POPISH PLOT 

By John Kenyon. 

Heinemann, 312 pages, £3.75. 

Restoration England was a credal 
society, one which believed in the need 
for a religious establishment. After 
1662 that establishment was emphatic¬ 
ally Anglican—epi.scopal, monarchical 
and Protestant. The church had 
regained the support of the propertied 
classes as a guarantee of the traditional 
ordering of society. English Protestant¬ 
ism was not simply a religion ; it stood 
for a whole way of life which had been 
built up under the Tudors and early 
Stuarts. 

Such was the investment in the 
Protestant Ascendancy that any 
attempt to disturb it was bound to 
provoke a savage response from the 
community at large. To rule accept¬ 
ably, Charles II had to respect the 
prejudices of his people. Foolishly, he 
did not. By the late 1670s the mon¬ 
archy faced a crisis which in severity 
recalled the events of 1640 and 1641. 

Professor Kenyon's study of the 
“Popish Plot” of 1678 takes a look 
at the way in which the unscrupulous 
trade of informing, libelling, and lying 
converted a deteriorating political 
climate into a near-revolutionary 
frenzy. He explores unfamiliar terrain : 
the twilight world of petty crime, the 
secret recesses of Roman Catholic 
organisation, the nightmare imaginings 
of ultra-Protestantism—all are success¬ 
fully mapped cut. In particular, he 
gives us a more complete reconstruc¬ 
tion of Restoration recusancy than we 
have yet been given. 

Understandably, he concentrates on 
the arch-villain, Titus Oates. He traces 
the repercussions of his “ discoveries,” 
conducting us through a maze of in¬ 
trigues, trials, imprisonments and 
executions. It is neither an edifying 
nor a diverting tale. The dwelling on 
wearUome detail, much of it gross 
invention by Oates and company, 
makes for dull reading. Not even the 
colourfulness of the dramatis personar, 
nor the gems extracted from tlie “ State 
Trials,” serve to enliven the narrative. 

More should surely have been said 
of the opposition’s record of criticism 
throughout the 1670s, when the court 
was repeatedly attacked for harbour¬ 
ing arbitrary and popish designs. After 
all, some sort of popish plot was 
suspected before Oates came along. 
Whatever his version lacked in vera¬ 
city it more than supplied in credi¬ 
bility, for it exactly fitted the prevail¬ 
ing stereotype of Protestant fear. 
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Oates: reaping as he sowed 


The community’s reaction is more 
crucial than Professor Kenyon indi¬ 
cates. Arguably, this is what made the 
plot, and endowed it with plau.sibility. 
The politics of self-preservation, and 
the reformation ideology on which 
they rested, explain the ferocity with 
which the “ evidence" was ])ursued. 

Technology of 
consumption 

MEW COH/IIVIODITIES AND CONSITMER 
BEHAVIOUR 

By D. S. Ironmonger. 

Cambridge University Press. 200 
pages. £6. 

The standard theory of consumer 
demand supposes that a consumer 
maximises utility ; that this is a func¬ 
tion of the bundle of goods which he 
consumes : and that the collection of 
alternative bundles which he could buy 
is limited, given the prices of the goods, 
by the amount he can spend. Nothing 
is said about what causes goods to 
confer utility, so very little comes 
of the theory to explain or predict 
actual consumer behaviour. Indeed it 
was once reduced to the proposition 
that goods are goods, which is true 
but unhelpful. 

.A natural development of the tlicory, 
notably in the hands of Professor 
Lancaster, is to say that goods have 
the capacity of meeting wants and 
that it is the structure of wants which 
is given. Each good may then 
contribute towards the satisfaction of 
several wants and more of one of 
them may be bought when it becomes 
cheaper both because the wants it 
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meets are now satisfied more fully at 
the expense of otlier wants and 
because it has become a more efficient 
way of satisfyirit^ some of the wants 
already met. Thus the consumer is 
viewed as manufacturing want satis¬ 
faction by the input of a collection of 
goods just as the producers manu¬ 
facture goods by means of inputs of 
labour, materials and so on. Consump¬ 
tion, as well as production, has a 
technology. 

I'he intellectual charm of all this is 
that the theory can cope with new 
goods for improvements of existing 
ones). They provide a new collection 
of want-satisfying qualities, thus 
constituting a change in the available 
“ technology ” of consumption. How 
much they arc bought will depend on 
their prices, the collection of qualities 
they possess, and the structure of want.s. 
Some very elegant theorising has been 
done along these lines. Yet while it 
represents an improvement in one 
sense, it has not actually generated any 
more useful propositions about con¬ 
sumer behaviour. 

It now turns out that in his 
Cambridge thesis, presented in 1961, 
Dr Ironmonger was among the first to 
invent this new theory. The present 
book merely adds one chapter to that 
thesis and (inexcusably) refrains from 
any discussion of the contributions by 
Professor Lancaster and others which 
all appeared after it was finished. 
Perhaps the main difference in the 
theory is Dr Ironmonger’s strong 
assumption that a consumer’s wants 
are all satiable and priority-ordered. 
This enables him to use a linear- 
programming approach to produce 
more propositions but, even so, none 
of them is directly testable or 
intuitively very illuminating. 

While his theorising about the 
demands for new commodities gene¬ 
rated no directly testable propositions, 
it did lead Dr Ironmonger to study 
their quantitative importance in the 
growth of ronsumjition between the 
wars. simple statistical measures 

he clas^i^ipd commodities into new, 
established and outmoded. The 30 
out of Ji;i which he classified as 
“ new accounted for just below a 
fifth of total consumption at the 
beginning of the period and a third 
at the end. Such changes, he suggests, 
have as murli to do witli the sfueafl of 
knowledge about the want-satisfying 
capacities of new goods as with the 
changes n prices, incomes anci popu- 
Jation tq .vUftich the standard tl^eorx* 
jcrf ccpmiitlto'«emarid exclusively directs 


True life story 

HOAX 

By Stephen Fay, Lewis Chester and 
Magnus Linklater. 

Deutsch. 317 pages. £2.75. 


A team from the Sunday Times has 
won the race to tell the full story of 
Mr Clifford Irving’s gigantic confi¬ 
dence trick, his supposed autobio¬ 
graphy of America’s most mysterious 
man, Mr Howard Hughes. This almost 
incredible tale cannot help but make 
fascinating reading, even though the 
“ astounding revelations ” promised on 
the jacket fail to materialise. What the 
authors have done—and it is a good 
deal—is to fill in the gaps and shadowy 
places in the disjointed newspaper 
accounts of the time. In particulai 
they make clear the discreditable part 
played by Mr Stanley Meyer. He was 
a self-appointed literary agent for the 
true memoirs of Mr Noah Dietrich, a 
long-time associate of Mr Hughes. Mr 
Meyer first alerted the Hughes organi¬ 
sation to the existence of this manu¬ 
script, which it wanted to kill as it had 
killed many other books about its 
master, and then showed it (and the 
tran.scripts on which it was based) to 
Mr Irving. 

TTe book is extremely charitable to 
the McGraw-Hill publishing company 
and to Life magazine. Both refused to 
believe that they had been hoaxed 
until the proof was rammed down 
their throats by three revelations : that 
the H. R. Hughes who had endorsed 
their cheques was in fact a woman ; 
that certain passages in the Irving 
manuscript were identical with those 
written earlier by Mr Dietrich’s ghost¬ 
writer ; and that Mr Irving’s account 
of his journeyings to see Mr Hughes 
were, at one point at least, flatly con¬ 
tradicted by geography. (This was the 
contribution of the United States 
Postal Inspection Service.) 


A lake that fooled McGraw-HiU 


But in defence of Life and McGraw- 
Hill it must be said that Mr Hughes 
was the ideal subject for a hoax. PAch 
and powerful beyond the wildest 
dreams, he had an obsession about his , 
privacy. Courts and states called in 
vain for him to appear in person and 
the wildest rumours circulated : he 
might be dying, he might be dead, 
since only a few bodyguards ever saw 
him. The Irvings counted on the 
hermit never to emerge and on his 
legendary eccentricity. Even when Mr 
Hughes denounced the hoax on the 
telephone, the wiseacres smiled and 
said that that was just what they had 
expected from Mr Hughes. 

P oets at war _ 

OUT OF flATTUE 

By Jon Silkin. 

Oxford University Press, 376 pages. 

^ _ 

This new study stems from a com¬ 
memorative exhibition in honour of 
Isaac Rosenberg held at the University 
of Leeds as long ago as 1959. Mr 
Silkin was much involved in the prepa¬ 
ration of this, and his enthusiasm for 
Rosenberg’s poetry comes across 
strongly in the chapter devoted to him. 
T'herc is no special pleading, however, 
in what is a remarkably comprehensive 
book. It considers the characteristic 
work (not forgetting their letters) of 
some dozen poets who were on active 
service during the 1914-18 war, but it 
sets this group in a larger context. 

This is an approach that Mr Jon 
Silkin shows to be well worth adopting. 
He is as much interested in scrutinising 
the emotional and intellectual stances 
of these war poets as in analysing the 
literary techniques by which their atti¬ 
tudes found expression. He is, needless 
to say, a perspicacious and subtle 
reader. His own achievement as a poet 
would guarantee that. He is also a 
troubled observer of man’s inhumanity 
to man. He does not isolate these poets 
of 50 years ago from contemporary 
life, but reckons that the best of them 
exhibit a force and complexity in their 
use of language that should make them 
significant to present-day writers dis¬ 
satisfied with the Eliot-Pound tradition. 

One of the most interesting poets 
included in this group is David Jones, 
seldom associated with it because his 
“In Parenthesis” was published so 
long after the actual experiences which 
fertilised his imagination. Charles Sor- 
ley and Ivor Gurney, whose names do 
not figure so regularly in anthologies 
of war poetry as tliose of Ed\«rd 
Thomas or Herbert Read, are given 
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sympathetic attention. As might be 
expected, Sassoon, Owen and Rosen¬ 
berg remain the major triumvirate, but 
the way in which Mr Silkin both dis¬ 
tinguishes and interrelates the poets 
means that the book in its totality gives 
a coherent impression of a remarkable 
corpus of poems. It is not always easy 
reading, but it repays attention. 

Giant swimmers _ 

LOCH NESS MONSTER 
By Tim Dinsdale. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 172 
pages. £2.50 cloth, £1.25 paper- 
bound. 

THE SEARCH FOR MORAG 
By Elizabeth Montgomery Campbell. 
Tom Stacey. 192 pages. £1.90. 

People living on or near the shores of 
Loch Ness and Loch Morar see the 
monsters that occupy both of the lakes 
more regularly than they would like 
most people to know'. Admitting that 
you have seen the snake-like head or 
the humpy back break surface invites 
either corny jokes about your drinking 
habits or, what can be even worse, the 
attentions of the little bands of investi¬ 
gators who year after year patiently 
watch and wait along tlie sh(>res and 
fill in the long hours between collating 
the reports of other people’s sightings. 

Mr 'Lim Dinsdale's beat is the length 
and breadth of Loch Ness, where on 
his first visit in i960 he saw and photo¬ 
graphed something curious in the water 
and where, although he has been going 
now to Loch Ness for 11 years, he has 
never seen anything since. His account, 
and his explanation of the research 
techniques that he pioneered, has been 
revised and updated in time for the 
.start of his twelfth season. It includes 
his cruellest disappointment last 
autumn, wiien he missed seeing the 
monster’s head emerging 10 feet above 
a tremendous commotion in the water 
because the sun was in his eyes. 

Where Loch Ness is black and peaty, 
Loch Morar is crystal clear and it is 
here that Mrs Elizabeth Montgomery 
Campbell lias done most of her 
investigating. Like many others, her 
interest was sparked oflF by Mr Dins- 
dale’s transparent integrity, and the 


Loch Morar team owes much to his 
methods. The list of monster sightings 
that have been collected at the Loch 
Morar investigation station since 1970 
is as impressive as anything reported 
from Loch Ness and, because tlie water 
is dearer, includes accounts of big 
beasts seen basking on the lake bf)ttom 
by startled fishermen. 

Evidence lor the presence in both 
lakes of something bigger than a big eel 
continues to accumulate, but it i.s still 
.secondhand hearsay. When all the 
sightings have been gathered, listed 
and tlie last drop of corroborative 
detail wrung from them, they do not 
add up in either ca.se to a full-length 
book. Dedicated monster watchers may 
not mind, but tho.se merely mildly 
curious may find both books over- 
padded and disappointingly slight. 

Short list _ 

Nor Shall My Sword by F. R. Leavi.s 
(Chatto and Wind us, £2.30). Dr 
Leavis subtitles this desirable collec¬ 
tion of his lectures “ Di.scourses on 
Pluralism, Compassion and Social 
Hope. ” They include the famous 
Richmond lecture of 1962, which 
brought the serried ranks of Lord 
Snow’s supporters on to his back, and 
he plainly .still feels the wounds ; the 
explanatory postscript added for the 
original publication and the po.st-post- 
.script added for the American edition 
are both included. 'Phe other lectures, 
of at leasf equal vigour, were given 
from 1966 to 1971, in universities 
ranging from C^.omell to York ; the 
dedication, rather charmingly, is “ to 
the York students, ^vho gave me a new 
Blake with clean margins t> write in.” 

The Mature Society by Dennis Cabor 
(Seeker and Warburg, £2.75). This is 
a careful attempt to pre.sent a rea.son- 
able sketch of how the western techno¬ 
logical world might change for the 
better. Professor Cfabor, a Hungarian- 
born scientist who came to England in 
1934, is a Nobel laureate best known 
for liis invention of holography, the 
technique for recreating in three 
dimensions the image of a .^olid object. 
Now he has turned his fine mind to 
questions of society. He believes the 
major problem is finding goals to work 


and hope for in an affluent, secure 
society and suggests that all pr^uction 
workers have a chanice, in middle life, 
to retrain for a service occupation 
which would bring them into personal 
contact with people. He also advocates 
the encouragement of nonconformism 
such as communal life and the educa¬ 
tion and preparation of all people for 
the use of leisure. There arc a lot of 
utopias about ; but Professor (Jabor’s 
is unusually dowm-to-carth and well 
argued. 


Scientific Research in British Univer¬ 
sities and Colleges, Volumes I-III 

(HMSO, £6.30, £6 and £3.30). If you 
want the expert on concrete .structures, 
organ tran.splants, dead-beat position 
servomechanisms, toys for handicaj>ped 
children, earthquakes in Iceland, educa¬ 
tion in Jamaica, the psychological 
effects of obesity, lattice defects in 
quenched alloys or the implications of 
(Iddel’s theuirem, this is where to look. 
Four separate rcse.irch groups c^n map¬ 
ping, .six on evaporation techniques, 
one on scuba diving, four on cats, one 
on horseradish, two on spelling and two 
on phenylketonuria, with their univer¬ 
sities, addresses and telephones. One of 
the most useful references j)ut out by 
the Department of F.ducation and 
Science. 
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AFRICA ANNUAL REVIEW 

1972 


• 46 country chapters each divided into topics for 
ease of reterence; land area, geography, climate, 
population, languages, religions, constitution, 
judicial power, parties, trade unions, administration, 
armed forces, information, education, public health, 
gross national product, standard of living, monetary 
and banking, employment, agriculture, power, 
mines, industries, communications. budget, 
external trade. 

• Industry in Africa, an analysis, sector by sector and 
country by country, in regions 

• The Year in Africa a comprehensive assessment of 
economic and business developments during 1971. 

• Wall Map of Africa 864 mmx 1CXX) mm in full colour. 
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I) US mess Jin {’I 


Keeping money out 


In most of the third week 
since sterling floated on June 
23rd, the pound has remained 
remarkably stable at around 
$244. The main reason for this 
relative “ strength ** is that 
London is one of the few world 
financial centres into which a 
holder of dollars can switch his 
money and still hope to show 
a return. Your alternatives if you 
arc a currency speculator ” 
—whether semi-mythical gnome 
or wary and weighty company 
treasurer—arc : 

(a) To put money at positive 
interest rates into countries 
where currencies, although 
nominally at ** fixed exchange 
rates,** arc clearly more likely 
to go down than to go up (such 
as the dollar or the lira); or 

(b) To try to get into cur¬ 
rencies whose exchange rates 
arc clearly more likely to go 
up than to go down (such as 
the D-mark or the yen or 
the Swiss franc), but in that 
case you have to climb a barri¬ 
cade of exchange controls to 
get into them. 

Once upon a time, the main 
purpose of exchange controls 
was to lock resident funds in to 
the currencies of weak countiies. 
Now, in a crazy reversal of 
roles, their main purpose is 
to lock foreign funds out of the 
currencie.s of strong countries. 
Many of these controls were 
imposed when President Nixon 
first floated the dollar down 
last August, and many of 
the stronger countries did not 
want their currencies to float 
up too much Some were re-im- 
posed List February, when it 
became clear that the “Smith¬ 
sonian'* ixtharigc lates hxed 
in Dctembd were not going 
to last. Now they have been 
intensified again 

Three weak sisters 

Admittedly the three weakest 
countries—Britain, Italy, the 
United State.s—still impose 
controls against capital outflows 
In Britain these controls 
perversely strengthened when 
ihe pound was floated. 

luily haa decided to ir> to 
PUitain overvalued cxchanRe 


rate for the lira, and its 
intensification of exchange con¬ 
trols is therefore more logical. 
It is a severe intensiheation, 
designed to make it no longer 
worthwhile to climb the Alps 
with a suitcase full of hrk 
banknotes. By banning the 
eonversion into foreign exchange 
(or fully convertible “ capital ’* 
accounts at Italian banks) of 
lira banknotes presented by 
foreign banks, the Bank of Italy 
has in effect created a separate, 
unofficial market in banknotes 
abroad in which the lira will 
be left to find its own level. 

Barricades by the 
strong 

Most of the exchange controls 
being strengthened today, how¬ 
ever, are designed to prevent 
dollars or lire (or possibly 
]X)unds) coming into strong 
countries; thus increasing their 
internal money supply, and 
undermimng their domestic 
economic policies, as well as 
obliging their central banks to 
hold r-urrencies that they do not 
want. 

The most dingiste of these 
systems of exchange controls 
consists of flat directives, which 
simply outlaw certain exchange 
transactions. This i.s the policy 
followed by Japan. Less illiberal 
are variou.s market mechanisms 
which change the cost calcula¬ 
tions of exchange transactions. 
I'hc most inarket-oricntcd of 
exchange controls are those 
operated by France, which 
splits its exchange markets in 
two. 

Until early May the French 
government ruled that the 
official or “ commercial franc 
could be used only for actual 
imports and exports of goods, 
a few related invisibles, and 
cuirent payments by, or in 
favour of, governments and pub¬ 
lic bodies. It has since broadened 
Its rules so that most other 
commercial transactions (includ¬ 
ing me? chanting trade and 
payments for services like 
insurance and transport) can be 
covered at this rate. But all 
other transactions—capital trans¬ 


fers, rcfnittanccs abroad by 
foreign workers, travel and the 
exchange of banknotes—^must 
fake place through the market 
for flnancial francs, now on 
balance between 5% and 6% 
more expensive than commer¬ 
cial francs. 

Most other continental coim- 
tnes, as the table opposite shows, 
have settled for hybrid systems, 
with Germany (at least before 
Herr Schiller gave way to Herr 
Schmidt) moving only reluc¬ 
tantly. But the pacesetter in 
breaking normal liberal bank¬ 
ing rules during the past two 
weeks has been Switzerland, 
which has been ready to try 
almost anything and everything. 
A simple man’s guide through 
the labyrinth will give some 
idea of just how tight its con¬ 
trols have become 


Swiss francs 

Assume you want to swap some 
suspect dollars into a nice, safe, 
Swiss franc investment. What 
would be your choices ? Your 
first thought might be to put 
your money on deposit in a 
Swiss bank. You will no longer 
And this easy. 

First, you will have to find 
a bank ready and able to take 
your dollars, to convert them 
into francs and to place them 
in a freely convertible Swis.s 
franc deposit. The bank must 
comply with a whole range of 
interlocking and overlapping 
requirements—to limit such 
conversions, to meet a 50% 
reserve requirement on increases 
in its net foreign liabilities 
(over July 31, 1971), to balance 
at the end of each day its net 
foreign exchange position. Still, 


Th« exchange ^ 

control armoury 

No interest on non-resident 
deposits 


• 

• 


• 


Negative interest on 
non-resident deposits 






• 

Special reseive requirements on 
increases in banks' foreign 
liabilities 

• 


• 

• 


• 

Flat ceiling on banks' net 
external positions (or 100 ^ 
reserve requirements) 


• 


• 

• 

• 

Specific restrictions on banks' 
foreign borrowing, repatriation 
of foreign assets, or conversion 
into domestic currency of funds 
borrowed abroad 

• 

• 





Restrictions on the crediting to 
freely-convertible accounts of 
funds converted from foreign 
currency 

• 



• 


ff 

• 

Limitations on non-resident 
purchases of 

Money market paper 

Bonds 

Quoted shares 

Unquoted shares or bonds 
Property 



• 

s 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

s 

t 

Measures to discourage 
non-bank borrowing abroad 
(or repatriation of foreign 
assets) 



• 


• 

• 

Special restrictions against 
advance payments for exports 


• 


• 



Rules to ensure conversion into 
foreign exchange of loans raised 
by non-residents on the 
domestic capital market 




• 


• 

1_ 

^tn B9lgium such deals must go through the tree exchange merket (which is 
sirruler to. but much narrower than, that of Prance ). in the Netherlends 
nonresidents are not allowed ro buy guMet bonds from residents except 
with the proceeds from non»residants* sales of such bonds tn residents 
(in separste exchange market pool) 
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How Qormanyo cash deposit schema works 

Suppose a German company needs to borrow to finance 
'a DM 100m investment. These are the cost cafculations it 
would have to make in deciding where to go for the money. 
Choice (1) 

Domestic borrowing viihen the interest rate is 87o: 
Amount that has to be borrowed DM 100m 

Amount that has to repaid DM 100m 

Effective cost of the DM 100m needed 8% 

Choice (2) 

Foreign borrowing when the interest rate is 6% and no 
casfh deposit rs required: 

Amount that hae to be borrowed $31m (DM lOOrrv) 

Amount that has to be repaid : 

if exchange rates remain unchanged $33m (DM 106m) 
Effective cost of the DM 100m needed 6% 

if the DM is revalued to DM 3~$1 $33m (DM 98Jm) 
Effective cost of the DM 100m needed Negative 

Choice (3) 

Foreign borrowing when the interest rate is 6% and a 60% 
cash deposit is required; 

Amount that has to be borrowed (to meet both the 
company's requirements and the deposit) 

$62m (DM 200m) 

Amount that has to be repaid: 

if exchange rates remain unchanged $66m (DM 212m) 
Effective cost Of the DM 100m invested 12% 

rf the DM is revalued to DM 3=$1 $e6m (DM 196m) 
Effective cost of the DM 100m invested Negative 


if the bank can immediately 
reinvest the money you are 
offering in a matching foreign 
asset, it may accept it. 

But it is at this stage that 
the new controls bite home. 
Until the end of June you 
would simply have had to be 
willing to forgo any interest 
return on your deposit (as you 
would still on accounts with 
German, Dutch or Belgian 
banks). Now you will have to 
be ready to pay, in advance, 
a commission of 2% a quarter 
for the privilege of depositing 
vour money with the Swiss. 

Tof) much ? If you want to 
get into Switzerland, you haven’t 
many other choices within the 
rules. The Swiss have now 
banned foreign investments 
(directly or through a third 
party); not only in money 
market instruments, but also in 
Swiss (or Swiss franc-denomi¬ 
nated) bonds, in shares, mort¬ 
gages and real estate. True, you 
might still raise a loan on the 
Swiss capital market. But, unless 
the proceeds were being used 
tf) finance purchases of Swiss 
goods or services, they would 
have to be converted imme¬ 
diately into foreign exchange. 
And the Swiss are considering 
banning issues outright. 

Marks and yen 

rhe clamps against would-be 
ioreign investors in Frankfurt 
were tightened this week. Banks 
and credit inltitutions have now 
been asked not to ^ell cls^ixns 
against residents^ shares in 


mutual funds and real estate, 
or foreign Ixjnds held in their 
portfolios to non-residents. Nor 
are they to help arrange (or 
guarantee) foreign credits of 
over DM 500,000 for residents. 

I’hcrc is one glaring loophole 
remaining in Japan’s otherwise 
formidable defences. The 
foreigner can still purchase yen 
to buy quoted shares on the 
Japanese stock market— 
although he must now produce 
documentary proof that he 


genuinely intends to go through 
with the deal. Thi.s access to 
the Tokyo market is one of the 
curious anomalies that has 
resulted from the long Amcri- 
can-japanese battle over trade 
and capital flows. 

Borrowing abroad 

Strong currencie.s cannot be 
saved from upvaluing merely 
by dampening the enihasiasm 
of would-be foreign investors, 
inflows of foreign exchange can 
also be initiated by rc.sidcrit.s 
who find foreign borrowing (or 
the repatriation of foreign 
assets) cheaper or easier than 
raising loans at. home. 

The banks in strong currency 
countries can be discouraged 
from such activities relatively 
easily. Moreover, reserve require¬ 
ments (or preferential swap 
facilities) will incTca.se their 
incentive to offset increases even 
in resident deposits with 
increases in foreign assets. I’he 
tougher nut h. the non-bank 
borrower. 

Japan and Switzerland have 
simply slapped straight ceilings 
or bans on foreign borrowing 
by companies or individuals. 
Germany has chosen to dis¬ 
courage such borrowing by 
increasing its effective co.st. 
A.S the inset shows, the effect 
of a 50% cash deposit require¬ 
ment under the Bardepot 
scheme i.s to double the true 
interest cost of a foreign loan 
(provided the D-mark is not 


upvalued against the currency 
borrowed before repayment. 

None of this, of course, does 
anything to prevent a massive 
.swing in the leads and lags of 
normal commercial payments. 
1'hi.s can produce an enormous 
inflow of foreign exchange into 
a strong currency. The lynchpin 
of 'lokyo’s controls is its tighten¬ 
ing of the rules on advance 
paymciiT.s for Japanese exports. 

Will they last? 

(Ian f]ood.s of money really be 
held back by devices of this 
kind ? T’he answer is that 
exchange controls are a holding 
operation, and not necessarily 
the best .sort at that. Modern 
money managers have enormous 
sums and sophistication at their 
dispo.sal. Once they arc con¬ 
vinced that a currency is in 
real trouble—and not simply 
going through a temporary bad 
patch—they can normally bull- 
do/c through the most elabor¬ 
ate exchange barriers. When 
the Bank of Japan tried to 
pretend last August that it 
would not upvalue the yen, it 
was overwhelmed because some 
$4 billion flooded into Tokyo 
in two weeks. 

But until he expects a defini¬ 
tive .shift in exchange rates in 
the immediate future, the 
average banker gr corporation 
treasurer will not gamble cxpen*> 
sively. It is this prudence 
before the brink on which 
exchange controls depend. 


The impact of special reserve raquirements 


When commercial banks' 
resource® increase because. 

f Banks actively seek foreign 
funds to expand domestic 
lending 

I Banks merely accept (pas¬ 
sively) an increase in foreign 
deposits 


And the banks must meet reserve requirements on: 


Gross foreign liabilities 

Reduces banks' incentive 
to borrow abroad (by 
increasing the effective 
cost of the foreign funds) 

No effect* 


Banks 

assets 


repatriate foreign No effect* 


Net foreign liabilities 

Reduces banks' incentive 
to borrow abroad (by 
increasing the effective 
cost df the foreign funds) 

Increases banks' incen¬ 
tive to match foreign 
liabilities with foreign 
investments 

Discourages repatrration 


Inflows of foreign funds into 
non-^bank sectors lead to 
increases in resident deposits 


No effect* 


increases banks' incen¬ 
tive to use funds to 
increase foreign assets 
(against unchanged 
foreign liabilities), thus 
reducing reserves 
required 

*Wlhat the reiserve requirements wiN iK>t do can be effected through spec^fafl "swap" 
facilities. The central bank can sell spait doltors to the donUnnerciall 'banks and buy them 
back at rates sufficiently favourable to offset any interest trate differential in favour of 
ampkiying funds at home tr'athar than abroad). The central bank bears the cost df 
purchasing doHars forward at a rate more expansive than the rate at which it sold 
the tldliaiia to the banks (a price that may be worth it as the manoeuvre can, temporarily, 
laduce embamaMng'Jy large reserves). The German, Swiss, Dutch and French ainhorities 
have all at timas offered swap fscitrties to thea banks at preferential rates. 
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With all the compeffflfon ofotind 
how come Ghano AfTways 
aiestnionlep? 


Well, the fact is, if you are 
West Africa, there are some solid 
reasons why you should 
travel on Ghana Airways. 

To start with every¬ 
one of our flights departs 
from Londc^n-Heathrow 
Airport. If you are bound 
for Accra, why travel to 
Surrey first. 



There are other ways to^ 
get to the West Coast of 
Africa, of course. But, 

before you go ahead_ ^ 

and choose one, ~ *’ 

pause for a moment. 

Ghana Airways fly along 
the West Coast by jet — not 
any <ild jet either but the latest 
Fokker Fellowship — 28. 



Then, we fly the best planes. Then' is 
no faster, more lefi'Stretchinf^, more Inxnrions 
way to net to Accra tluin hy VC jo. And 
remember Ghana Airways alone 
flies the VClOtoWest Africa 
from London Airport. It’s 
still a favourite 
aircraft with every 
passenger we meet. 





With new' airlines 
springing up every month, 

Ghana Airways is getting to 
be one of the veterans.To our 
way of ihinkinn, this is a major 
plus. It’s eleven years since we first 
tcx)k to the air, and eleven years is a long 
time in the history of passenger flight. 

It means we are a very experienced 
airline.^iih very experienced iONOON 
crew's. And it’s w'v,>rth 
mentioning that through 
all the years we’ve been 
operating, 
u’c’t'c kept an 
unhlerrmhed 
international 
[ccord. 



If your destination lies inside Ghana, 
nothing could be, 

easier.There is a ^ _ 

super internal ■■ 

service, bus stop- ** 

style, by Hawker 
Siddely 748 prop jets. 



There’s something else. We w'ouldn’t 
bother to mention it, but people keep 
mentioning it to us. It’s the nature of the 
service aboard ex'ery Ghana Airw^ays 
aircraft. W/icn a Ghanaian hoste.ss says 
'Welcome', she really means it. It isn’t a 
matter of training, cither. You can’t instil 
genuine warmth into a 
stewardess by training. In 
our case, we’re lucky. It’s a 
national characteristic. 

Did we say there 
were other ways to get to 
West Africa? Could we 
suggest you do yourself a 
favour? Forget them. 




We make new friends on every flight. 

12 Old Bond Street, London Wl. Tels 01*499 0201 


'.oimisriiiu 


IMOi 
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It's a trade surplus again 

The pound thrived on the good trade figures for June. But they may be 
only a flash in the pan 


Until midday on Thursday the pound had been floating 
serenely for several days close to, or a little above, $2.44. 
Then came the trade figures for June. Showing a surplus 
of £i5m, they were surprisingly good, especially coming 
after a deficit in May of £42m, which had contributed 
to the pre-float run on sterling. Naturally enough, the 
pound rose. Thursday’s closing rate was $2.4540, devalued 
by only about 6 per cent below its old Smithsonian rate of 
$2.60^. 

Another reason why the pound strengthened on 
Thursday was that pressures against the dollar were 
building up again. It was down at its floor against every 
major European currency. While central banks were 
not intervening too heavily in spot markets fto support 
the dollar, they were very active in forward markets, 
which arc the more sensitive barometers. And, indeed, 
despite the good trade news, it Ls significant that 
:^-montlis* sterling is still at a 3^ per cent discount against 
the dollar. 

For there can be no assurance that the jump in 
exports in June, tc £798m, was more than a fluke. 
In the second quarter as a whole, trade was still in 
deficit. And it remains dispiriting that the volume of 
exports has grown no more than the volume of imports 
since 1967: each has risen by 35 per cent. The advan¬ 
tages of the 1967 devaluation on overseas trading have 
been destroyed by a massive wage inflation unmatched 
by productivity gains. 

It is true, as the table shows, that the quarterly trade 
deficit is covered by other current earnings. But Sir 
('yril Klcinwort, chairman of the Committee on Invisible 
Exports, has just reported that Britain’s share of world 
invisible trade fell from nearly 15 per cent in 1964 
to around iij per cent in 1969 (the latest year for 
which there are world figures). His committee foresees 
only slight growth in the present surplus on private 
invisibles in 1972 and 1973* The vulnerable earnings 
arc those from shipping and travel. Shipping is in a 
worldwide slump ; and the enormous expansion in 
Britain’s tourist trade, triggered by 'the 1967 devaluation 
which resulted in a favourable swing of over £ioom 
in the travel account, now seems to be fizzling out. 

Last year 7.1m foreign visitors came to Britain, only 
7i per cent more than the year before: this increase 
was no better than the long-tem average around the 


Balance of payments 

Monthly averages, seasonally adjusted, £m 



1967 

1971 

1971 

1972 

1972 

Visible trade 

average 

3rd qtr 

4th qtr 

1st qtr 2nd qtr 

Exports 

427 

774 

760 

740 

766 

Imports 

473 

715 

735 

779 

792 

Visible balance 

-46 

+59 

+25 

-39 

-26 

Invisibles 

Govt services and 
transfers 

-39 

-47 

-46 

-50^ 


Interest, profits, 
dividends 

■4-32 

447 

+38 

+41 


Shipping 

-1 

-6 

-1 

-7 


CivkI aviation 

4-2 

+5 

4'3 

+3 

NA 

Travel 

-3 

+6 

4 6 

+3 


Other servicest 

+33 

+58 

4 58 

+63 


Private transfers 

-4 

- 4 

- 4 

-4j 


Invisible balance 

+ 21 

+ 59 

+56 

+49 

+50* 


*Otficiaf 9stimat9. ^Insurance, banking, marchanting. brokaraga, ate 


world. This year could prove better than last (arrivals 
in January-May were up by 15 per cent), partly because 
the major western economics arc in better shape, partly 
because sterling’s float might make Britain’s prices mar* 
ginally more attractive. But there are limits to further 
expansion: London, the main tourist magnet, is already 
suffering from an incipient tourist backlash. The tourist 
boards have been moderately successful in their efforts 
to spread foreigners to other parts of Britain, and 
encourage them to come in the off-season ; but not as 
successful as the British package holiday industjy in 
persuading their clients to take off-season holidays 
abroad. Britain will be lucky to keep Us tourist account 
out of the red in future. 

Earnings from invisibles, therefore, cannot be relied 
on to pay for a trade gap which could well rdtum 
in the short tenn, as the effect of the devalued pound 
shows up first adversely on imports. June’s import bill, 
down by £iom to £783m, because earlier returns had 
been swollen by the effects of the recovery from strikes 
and the arrival of several large aircraft, included only a 
week of 'the float. 

So some people, including some officials in Whitehall, 
still see the possibility of an exchange rate as low as 
$2.20. They say that the floating pound will sink quickly 
to that level unless Mr Heath’s Government hurries to 
enforce a statutory incomes policy. It might have hurried 
to enforce one if the trade union bosses on Wednesday 
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had said a straight no to Mr Heath’s invitation to join 
a working party to plan an anti-inflation strategy. Instead, 
the union leaders said a sort of yes (see page 62), and 
so there arc to be yet more talks. Cynics may say that 
the best policy for Britain now might be to wait until 
these talks break down, or until any “ agreement ” 
emerging from them is broken, or until there is a dock 

On the comeback trail 

The bus, the Cinderella of public transport, is 
and faster form of travel than the railways 

Few comparisons have ever been done to sec whether 
the popular myth that trains arc cheaper than buses Is 
true. But some upHto-date e^mates, by Mr Edward 
Smith, will appear in -the September issue of the Journal 
of Transport Economics and Policy. He shows tliat, 
although figures vary enormotuily from city to dty round 
the world, the average rail car in peak service requires 
nearly seven staff, Whereas buses average only 3.8. 
Hamburg achieves the unusually low ratio of 2.5 staff 
per rail car, but oven lower figures have been achieved 
for buses, notably in Atlanta, Georgia. The train needs 
an enormous back-up staff of ticket cofllectors and pur¬ 
veyors, station cleaners, Signal operators and so on. The 
traffic staff alone can lose almost all the advantage of 
having just one driver for an eight-coach train. 

Buses have other cost advantages ‘too. Bri'tish buses 
cost about £10,000 each, whereas rail care arc over 
£40,000. The rail car is heavier. This increases fuel 
costs, and also means that enormous stopping distances 
are required, which undermines the reputation railways 
have for a higher passenger capacity ithm buses. Finally, 
the buses’ ability to share road investment costs with 
other road users leads to a much lower cost to be attri¬ 
buted to infrastructure. Trains intrinsically require more 
expensive track supervision than roads. London Tran¬ 
sport pays over £iom a year in signal maintenance for 
the underground alone, whereas maintaining road traffic 
signals for the whole of London costs only £600,000. 

Converting railway tracks into motorways for express 
buses would be surprisingly cheap. According to the 
Railway Conversion League, actual conversions by some 
local authorities have cost as little as one-sixth of normal 
motorway building. A leading transport consultant firm 
in the Cnited States, Alan M. Voorhees, in advising 
Tyneside, has just advocated a rail system, costing 
£65m. When British Rail wants over £400m to 
modernise its south-east commuter seivice in this 


strike or general strike or the next big inflationary wage 
award ; then to watch the pound to about $2.20, 
and announce that it is to be pegged at that under¬ 
valued rate ; and then to introduce a statutory incomes 
policy only after ‘that. For, despite laitcst trade indications, 
Britain may badly need an undervalued pound for 
a while, and certainly cannot afford on overvalued one. 


potentially a cheaper 


decade, converting railways to roads for buses might 
save a lot of money. 

The Tyneside proposal typifies how the system is biased 
towards railways and against buses. The final choice 
involved an economic comparison of a £7m bus 
solution, using existing roads, and the rail rapid transit. 
Voorhees suggested a net operating benefit on the rail¬ 
ways (in lower staff and so on) of £i .3m a year plus 
other measurable benefits of £5m a year. Against this 
is set loan charges on Tyneside’s quarter share in the 
capital cost, amounting to £2m a year, producing a 
satisfactory net return on Tyneside’s £i8m investment. 
But what about the Government’s three-quarters of the 
cost of the venture, which it is likely to put up ? 

Public transport convention must now be shocked by 
yet another heresy. Most operators would agree that 
having to provide one labour force for the morning 
peak and another for the evening is a major cause of 
high fares (though for political reasons they tend to 
attack the congestion caused by the motorist). Whai 
they fear is the obvious solution. If the licensing system 
for buses was loosened—the Government intends to 
introduce legislation that would start this—a new 
flexibility could be introduced, whidi would overcome 
the high labour cuj>t caused by the peak. The local 
garage could keep a bus, which would be driven by one 
of the mechanics twice a day. 

Ironically, it was one of the Voorhees consultants who 
told the House of Commons that impersonality was 
one of the biggest problems of public transport. Locally 
responsive bus services, run by local people and using 
express roads, would be tlie l^t means of overooming 
this. Typical of what small operators can do is the 
experience in the new town of Reston, a dormitory of 
Washington, DC. The local bus operators lefiwcd to 
provide a commuter service, so the residents did it 
themselves and it has expanded rapidly. 


Why the bus costs less 


Standing costs per bus/r iimaye in peak service on London Transport (£ per week) 
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A Lloyd's for gilt-edged jobbers? 

There is an urgent need for new machinery in the gilt-edged market 


The decision by one firm of jobbers, Smith Brothers, to 
give up jobbing in the gilt-edged market only 14 weeks 
^ter going in, and of another, Pike and Bryant, to stop 
after 12 years of specialisation there, highlights a major 
oiganisaitional crisis in the City of London. Britain’s 
£25 billion a year market in gilt-edged is the second 
laigest in the world. It no longer has a market mechanism 
adequate for its task. 

Some people blame this inadequacy on the new system 
of monetary control that was sensibly introduced in 1971. 
The policy of the authorities is now to let the market 
find its own level. Instead of supporting a falling market 
to keep it “ orderly,” as in the old days, support will only 
be provided when it suits the government’s monetary 
policy. The Bank of England intervened temporarily (but 
only temporarily), after the speculation against sterling. 
The theory is to control the money supply and let market 
forces ration the available credit through the structure 
of interest rates. 

But market forces can only work properly when there 
Is a market ; and the market is made by the jobbers, 
who are prepared to quote prices and deal. Because the 
government broker no longer supports prices, they fall 
sharply when sentiment turns b^rish, so jobbers must 
be very nimble indeed. Until February, the new rules 
were baptised in a strong bull market, but in the past 
few months gilt-edged prices have fallen faster than at 
any time since the war. The Financial Times 20-ycar 
government stock index fell from its January high of 91 
to below 75 in June, before the recent recovery to 
over 78. 

There arc now only three main jobbers in the market, 
capitalised overall at less than £5om, while turnover 
averages over £ioom a day. In America, the jobbing 
function is done by a group of 20 dealers recognised by 
the Federal Reserve, They are vast banks such as First 
National City Bank and Chase Manhattan, and brokers, 
such as Salomon Brothers and First Boston. They have 
dealing departments that will quote bid and offer prices, 
and they manage the government’s new issues : not on 
a tap basis, as with gilt issues in Britain, but on a sub¬ 
scription basis, as with debenture issues here. The backing 
that these operators can give to the American Treasury 
bond market is far greater than can be provided by the 
jobbers in Britain. Yet the amount of active trading in 
the American Treasury bond market is much smaller 
than in the British one. 

One answer in Britain would be not to have so laigc 
a gilt-edged market. The Economist has often argued 
that the government should raise some of the money it 
needs on “ national income equities ” (with dividends 
that would rise as money national income rises), instead 
of all on fixed-interest terms. This would also make sales 
<>f government securities—and thus monctaty manage¬ 
ment—much easier at times of inflation, which is when 
monetary management is most needed. But there are no 
signs that ithc authorities will accept this idea, and so 

■ ' 'i' - ' - ■.. 



Government broker Daniell: unsupporting 


solutions must be found within the tracfiitionai gik market 
itself. 

There are three ways in which the gilt market could 
be changed to solve the problem, and enable large deals 
ito go through without wrecking pwrices. One would be a 
return to 'the old system of support from the government 
broker. This would be quite wrong. Such support often 
ran directly contrary to the government’s monetaiy 
policy: falling gilt prices often coincide with a squeeze. 
The Bank of England, recognising this danger, happily 
allowed its recent special gilt-repurchase facility with the 
banks—designed to help them through a difficult period 
of squeezed liquidity caused by the run on sterling—to 
elapse on schedule -this week. 

Another approach would be tt> abandon the jobbers 
for all large deals, as sometimes happens with equities, 
and to resort (to private placing instead. This would also 
be bad. Prices would be set by the smallest deals ; and 
one of the prime requirements of a proper market, 
information, would be even harder 'to get. The third 
possibility is ito reinforce the jobbers so that they have 
adequate reserves to quote prices for even the laigest deals 
that may be contemplated. 

The American model is an obvious one, but it would 
be better to avoid having the resources for jobbers 
provided by banks. There is an obvious conflict of interest 
between a jobber and the principals in the market. In 
America, a bank is not allowed to use its own jobbing 
department to conduct its own deals. The oonfliot (rf 
initcrest would be much more serious in Britain with its 
(proportionately) larger, and much more active, market— 
particularly as the pension funds and life assurance 
companies arc very importairt here, while they hardly 
hold Treasury bonds at all in America. 

The solution which we suggest is for the jobbers to 
be backed by amsortia prepared to share the risk, as ast 
the underwriting consortia at Lloyd’s. The consortia 
could include both individuals and companies, like 
property compaiiics ; but should avoid domination by 
the banks and all big buyers and sellers of gilts. 
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No meant yes, but will actually 
mean nothing, so let's legislate 


At Wednesday’s meeting of the Trades 
Union (Congress's economic committee, 
a group led by Mr Scanlon and Mr 
Briginshaw wanted to refuse point 
blank to talk to Mr Heath unless* he 
did the impossible and suspended the 
Industrial Relations Act. Mr Jack 
Jones then introduced a compromise 
resolution that they would deign to 
talk to the Prime Minister through 
the usual machinery of Neddy. Some 
of the union leaders wanted this to be 
presented as a snub to Mr Heath ; but 
the Prime Minister chose, and under 
pressure a majority of the TUG 
agreed, to regard it as an accept¬ 
ance of his request for joint talks with 
the unions and the Confederation of 
British Industry. These are therefore 
to go ahead next week. They probably 
will not reach an agreement. Even if 
they do, the TUG certainly will not 
keep it. The only real questions at 
issue are (a) how pitifully long this 
farce of pretended conversations will 
continue lx?fore a statutory policy is 
enforced ; and (b) what sort of statu¬ 
tory policy it will be. It is difficult to 
see the propo.sed conciliation machinery 
between the TUG and GBI as any 
serious aid to anti-inflationary policy 
whatever. 


The Prime Minister has already had 
an assurance from the GBI that it will 
extend its price restraint policy for 
another three months. But Mr Heath 
left the impression on the GBI on 
Monday that he will require some real 
progress, not merely pious sentiments, 
in his talks with the unions. Other¬ 
wise it is only a matter of days and 
weeks before there is some sort of 
statutory policy. 

It may not be a very effective policy. 
Mr Heath is keeping his options 
open, but ministers have been floating 
ideas about how a mixed statutory-cum- 
voluntary policy might be operated. 
At the centre would be a “voluntary 
deal ” based on cost-of-living links and 
a threshold agreement, using set 
norms. 'Phe wages norm would pro¬ 
bably be higher than that for prices. 
A Prices and Incomes Board would be 
resurrected under another name to 
arbitrate on special cases, probably 
compulsorily. Ministers are screwing up 
their courage to leave dividends out of 
a freeze, because of the damaging 
impact of controls on the supply of 
equity capital ] and to continue 
with their much modified pro¬ 
cedure for raising council rents. 
But, as a sweetener to the unions, 


vague promises to curb property 
speculation will be offered. 

The crucial questions are “ what 
sanctions ? ” and “ what rules for the 
arbitration body ? ” The Government 
does not seem to have decided about 
sanctions, but tax surcharges on 
workers’ national insurance contri¬ 
butions, once the norm is illegally ex¬ 
ceeded, are the only ones that make 
sense. There do not seem to be any 
new ideas about new rules for the 
arbitrating body eitlier. Here the 
Government might be wise to take a 
leaf from an American book : a clause 
in the Grippling Strikes Prevention 
Bill, now before Gongress, and apply¬ 
ing to America’s transport industries. 
It would require an arbitration board 
to choose either the union’s demand 
or the employer’s offer, but not split 
the difference in any way. Unions and 
employers would thus compete to 
make their offer look the more 
reasonable ; even the miners, faced by 
a 6 per cent norm, would be unlikely 
to put in a 25 per cent claim, because 
then the arbitrator would be certain 
to choose the employers’ figure. 

Strikes 

Hauliers fight 
back _ 

Road haulage firms began to fight 
back this week. Some 120 of them told 
their men to drive into depots whether 
they were picketed or not. The 
employees themselves have formed a 
Warehousemen and Drivers’ Action 
Group, and the men at the Chobham 
Farm container depot have already 
sought its help. Some of them have 
been allocated to new jobs, which they 
now say are menial ones, to make way 
for the dockers the depot agreed to take 
on. WADAG is also threatening to ask 
lorry drivers to boycott ports from 
Monday unless the dockers witlidraw 
their pickets. So the docks now face a 
possible standstill from two fronts. 

This will nfake the conciliatory 
gestures of the committee under Lord 
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Compagnie 
Financiere de Paris 
et des PsQ'S-Bas. 


The General Meeting of Stockholders 
approved the accounts of the fiscal year 
1971, the hundredth year of the Company 
which was founded in January 1872. 

The report of the Board underlines 
the outstanding facts of the fiscal year: 

• The conclusion of an agreement with the 
Compagnie Financi6re de Suez; PARIBAS 
acquired 80% of the capital of the Banque de 
rUnion Parisienne against cession of its 
participation in the Credit Industriel et 
Commercial. The group, which already 
possesses a substantial interest in the Credit 
du Nord, is thus in a position to develop its 
activities in the field of commercial banking 
thanks to a netv/ork of some 700 branches in 
France. 

• A considerable increase in the results of 
banking operations in France (an increase in 
profit of 39%) as well as abroad (for foreign 
subsidiaries in Belgium, Holland, and 
Switzerland, an increase of net profit 
respectively of 15%, 35% and 22%). 

• Development of interventions in the 
international market: The Bank acted as 
manager or co-manager for 30 issues, totalling 
616.2 million dollars, or 17% of total issues. 

• New interest: in the banking and financial 
field, the PARIBAS group acquired an interest 
in the Credit Martiniquais and. in Gabon, 
founded both an investment company and a 
banking subsidiary, the Banque de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas; in the industrial field„the group 
notably created the Compagnie de Gestion 
d'Investissements Internationaux COGEI (an 
international investments management 
company). 


Total assets of the group went from 
F.17,337 millions to F.26,695 millions, after 
incorporating the Banque de I'Union Parisienne 
and Its group into the accounts. The 
consolidated results amount of F.159 millions 
(against F 130.4 millions) for the portion 
accruing to the Financiere. The banking and 
financial activity in France as v^ell as abroad 
accounts for nearly 55% of these results and 
portfolio income for 45%. 

The company's Board has decided to 
attribute one bonus share paying dividends as 
of 1 January, 1972 for every five shares held 
and in his address the Chairman indicated that 
current outlook for the 1972 fiscal year should 
allow to maintain a dividend of F.9 on the 
increased capital. 

The estimated value per share of the 
Compagnie Financiere de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas is F.400 (without taking into 
account any goodwill). 


Salient Figures 

in thousands Frsncs 

Fiscal year 1970 

Fiscal year 1971 

Paribas Group (Conaolidatad) 



Balanoa aheat total . 

17.337.000 

26.696.000 


130.424 

159.340 

Nat aarningt par share 

F 16.06 

F 19.26 

Compagnie Financiere 



Capital resources . 

2.119.676 

2.162.950 

Net earnings . 

78.658 

81.571 

Distributed. 

69,041 

74,430 

Dividend per share . 

F8.50 

F9.00 


Copies of the full report (m English) will be available as 
from July 24 and may be obtained from the Stock 
Department, Hill Samuel B Co. Ltd , 100 Wood Street. 
London E.C,2, and also at the Banque de Pans et des 
Pays-Bas. 80 Cheapside, London E.C 2. 
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Tliirc are 227 banks m the Qty of London. All squeezed 
into one square mil'-. Big banks, medium-sized banks, small 
banks. British banks, European banks, American banks and 
Oriental banks. Old ones with long traditions, new ones with 

short tradiuons. . 

At Irving Trust we feel you ought to know where we fit m. 
We ate a commercial bank offering full international services. 


Active in multi-currency loans. At our London Branch 7 ®“ 
direcUy with international specialists and get access to th 
faculties of our WaU Street headquarters. 

But the nicest thing about us is our size - newly Si bUhon 
in deposits in London. We are big wough to give pu 
nationsJ service yetsmaU enough to give you P®”?™; 

Let Irving be yaar personal gmde to mtematimial banking 


Irving Trust Company 

36-38 CornhiU, London EC3 Telephone oi-6a6 3210 Telex 8«88s i/a 
Head Office: One WaU Street, New York 
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Container W(H‘kers strike back . . . building workers strike selectively . . . with slogans that mislead 


Aldington and Mr Jack Jones, the 
dockers’ official leader whose incom¬ 
petence is at the root of much of the 
trouble, all the more difficult, especially 
as there is still no sign that Mr Jones 
is ready to accept the inevitability of 
a decline in dockers’ jobs. 

The growing concern of the 
hauliers could also help to revive con¬ 
fidence in the rule of law. Sir John 
Donaldson, the president of the 
National Industrial Relations Court, 
said on Monday that the pickets were 
in breach of their contracts. This means 
the port employers were, too, for not 
disciplining them. 

The militants seem to be driving 
some of their own business away. This 
week there were only 50 ships in the 
London enclosed docks, the lowest 
figure for a long time, though at this 
season the traffic should be building 
up. The big ships seem to be unloading 
on the continent, where cargoes are 
reshipf>ed to the smaller British ports, 
especially the small east coast ports 
that do not use registered dockers—and 
which are doing a booming trade. 

The building industry has been hit for 
the past three weeks by a series of selec¬ 
tive strikes called by the new Union of 
Construction and Allied Trades and 
Technicians. Ostensibly, the strikes are 
in pursuit of the union’s breathtaking 
70 per cent pay demand. But the main 
cause is inter-union politics. 

UCATT came into being in January 
—from a series of mergers of painters’, 
woodworkers’ and other building craft 
unions. It now has a membership of 
70,000, making it number nine in the 
Trades Union Congress line-up. The 
majority of the rest of the million 
building workers in the country are 
I'ot in any union, but quite a few 
belong to Mr Jones’s Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, Both 
unions are fighting hard to recruit new 


members, and militants within UCATT 
have been pressing for strikes. 

The employers have offered 23 per 
cent spread over 18 months. UCATT 
reckons, however, that the offer is 
meaningless since, in the past, national 
agreements have borne no relation to 
the fat pay packets actually dished out 
on building sites. UCATT wants a deal 
so worded that it will guarantee speci¬ 
fied rises at every building site. 

_ 

Untidy edges 

The Government cleared up some of 
the loose ends of the value-added tax 
during the report stage of the Finance 
Bill this week. There are two problems 
for charities : in their general opera¬ 
tions they will be “exempt,” but will 
therefore bear Vat on their purchases; 
while in their trading activities, such 
as Christmas card shops, they will be 
treated as ordinary traders. On the 
second point, the Government said on 
Tuesday that it will ensure that each 
shop or local branch will be treated 
separately, so as to qualify for exemp¬ 
tion if the turnover is below £5/100. 
Above that level, a trading charity 
will pay Vat to avoid unfair competi¬ 
tion. Tax on general operations ot 
charities is expected to be £Uni a 
year, but special arrangements may be 
provided where the burden exceeds 
the purchase tax and Set now ending. 

On Tuesday, too, tlie art market 
was reassured that the clause concerned 
with secondhand goods w'ill be applied 
in order to charge dealers on their 
mark-up only (and auctioneers c>n 
their commissions). This clause was 
originally put in to take care of the 
difficulties of art dealers and used car 
dealers, so there should be no surprise. 
But the announcement will put a stop 


to campaigning by the art dealers 
based on the false assumption that the 
Government intended to charge the 
full value of each .sale, thus causing 
multiple taxation and the end of the 
l^ondon art market. 

Television rental is to be relieved 
where the television being rented has 
suffered purchase tax when bought. 
Capital write-off is about onc-ihird 
of tlie rental charge, and the 
Government is to allow three years’ 
worth of this—allocated so as to 
prevent disruption of trade, mainly 
in the first year. The cost of this 
concession is large : £3om in 1973-4 
and £iom-i3m in 1974-5. Tlie conces¬ 
sion will not apply to other hired 
goods. Car-hire firms will continue to 
be double-taxed on cars bought under 
Vat as well as purchase tax ; Vat on 
purchases of busines.s cars will not be 
allowed as a rebate, and the hire 
charges will bear V^at on top. 

Drugs 

Not to merge 

To tlie C'foverninent's surprise, as 
much as everybody else’s, the Mono¬ 
polies Commission has rejected* both 
Beecham's and Boots’s bid for Glaxo. 
The commission’s “ finely balanced ” 
decision turns on the likely effect of 
either merger ox\ research and develop¬ 
ment in the British pharmaceutical 
industry and not on the wider grounds 
of the “ public interest ” 01 the inter¬ 
national competitiveness of a larger 
company. Logically, the Government 
has accepted the decision. The com¬ 
mission accepted that in the long term 
there could be some advantage from 
increased size, especially in the intcr- 

* Report on the proposed merger of Beecham 
and Glaxo, and Boots and Glaxo. The 
Monopolies Coinmiffiion. HMSO, 
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national markets. But it took the view 
that each of the three companies was 
large enough on its own to maintain 
an adequate research and development 
effort. 

This is a much easier decision to 
accept when considering the Boots’ bid. 
As the commission points out, there is 
little industrial logic in this merger and 
it could act against the public interest 
by tying up not only potential retail 
outlets but also a strong wholesale 
chain. And the commission believes that 
Boots is big enough to support a con¬ 
siderably larger research and develop¬ 
ment department than now. The report 
makes it clear, too, that the logic of 
merging Beechams (which has devel¬ 
oped a good new antibiotic), with 
Glaxo, which is much stronger in 
international marketing especially in 
the United States, is outweighed by the 
same argument. 

Meanwhile the drugs industry has 
risen to the bait held out by 
Labour's policy proposals, published 
last week, by issuing a sharp 
little statement attacking the plan 
for state control. Nationalisation, 
the industry says, would lead to the 
departure of the foreign-owned sub¬ 
sidiaries now active in Britain and the 
loss of their exports. State-run drugs 
industries, it claims, tend to be poor 
at research and the discovery of new 
products. 

The Government already has wide 
powers over prices paid by the National 
Health Service to drug manufacturers. 
Companies can be called on to disclose 
costs and prices and, where necessary, 
either prices can be fixed by the 
Government or the companies can 
be compelled to allow other firms to 
manufacture drugs at a price the 
Government is prepared to pay. 


Labour and the City 

Worries 


Drugs are not the only thing on the 
nationalisation shopping list. And the 
City faces a far greater interference in 
its affairs should Labour be returned 
than anything it suffered in 1964-70. 

A Labour study group is now investi¬ 
gating (a) nationalisation of motor 
insurance ; (b) regional state-owned 
building societies ; (c) an investment 
board into which financial institutions 
must channel funds. 

The nationalisation of motor insur¬ 
ance would be a more damaging blow 
than a state scheme competing with 
the existing industry, and more sweep¬ 
ing than the other alternative that has 
been suggested: the South African 
system, whereby only selected com¬ 
panies may write third party motor 
in.surance, and then under tight regu¬ 
lation, while other companies are free, 
in theory, to compete with them for 
other motor risks (collision, theft and 
fire). Once a state motor insurance 
company had come into being, it would 
soon want to get into other business. 

The state-owned building societies 
would, apparently, have powers to 
operate as lawyers (for house convey¬ 
ancing) and estate agents. These advan¬ 
tages might indeed swell the stream 
of applications, but how far they would 
be met might liinge in practice on how 
much the government was prepared 
to lend the societies itself. 

The investment board idea harks 
back to the bad old days before Mr 
Harold Wilson reassured the insurance 
companies in 1963 that no state inter¬ 
ference with their investment policies 
was intended. 


Air fares _ 

Half price—if you 
booked in May 

It has become a bit easier to foresee 
the future shape of the air fares system. 
The proposals issued on Wednesday by 
the Civil Aviation Authority are that, 
instead of charter flying being limited 
to real or fictitious clubs, a travel 
organiser should be entitled to book 
his passengers on to an airline at 
charter rates provided he has a batch 
of 40 or more (and their passport num¬ 
bers please, no fiddling). They must also 
have been booked three months in 
advance for round trips only ; or, as 
an alternative idea, two months in 
advance with the facility available for 
both round and one-way trips. This 
system would apply to the North 
Atlantic and certain other inter-con¬ 
tinental routes. 

These proposals will now be thrashed 
around by airlines and governments. 
Argument will still centre on what 
length of advance period is appro¬ 
priate. Tlie American Civil Aeronautics 
Board is believed to favour a six-month 
wait period, with a 125 per cent down¬ 
payment. Everybody wants to be satis¬ 
fied that the British proposals will not 
lead to switching by scheduled passen¬ 
gers to the new-style charters. 

The British arguujent is that studies 
show that only 3-4 per cent of business 
passengers book more than two months 
ahead, and only 10 per cent more than 
one month ; even in these cases there 
are heavy cancellations and alterations 
before the time of flight. So there should 
be no danger of the businessman 
ceasing to pay, as he now does, for two 
scats when he only sits in one. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Overseas trade 

Trade surplus in June of £16nn 
thanks to a 6 per cent jump in 
exports ar>d a 1 per cent drop in 
imports. 

Output 

Industrial pioduction up in May in 
most sectors, with particularly 
sharp increases in gas and 
electricity, chemicals and 
engineering. 

Employment 

Total numbers employed fell again 
in the fourth quarter, down 444.0(X) 
in a year. 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963::=100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

May 

131.2 

+2.9 

+16.6 

+4.6 

employment* 

April 

88.8 

nrl 

-1.0 

-43 

productivity* 

April 

143.8 

+0.9 

+3.3 

+ 7.0 

Export trade*^ 

June 

157 

+6 

+11 


Eng'g orders on hand* 

December 

114 

nil 


-9 

Retail trade* 

May 

114.8 

+ 0.4 

+2.4 

+3.3 

Unemployment* 

June 

159.1 

-3.5 

-9.8 

+10.7 

Average earnings* 

April 

200.6 

+2.3 

+4.1 

+11.5 

Retail prices 

May 

156.9 

+0.5 

+ 1.8 

+6.1 

Export prices 

April 

150 

nil 

+ 1i 

+7i 

Import prices 

April 

135 

nil 

nH 

+ 3 


Export trade, retail trade, enginearing order books: in volume terms (value et 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school4eevers; 
latest rate 3.S per cent. ^Seasonally adjusted 1961. ^Provisional 
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GTE Telecomunicazioni S.p.A., Via Turati 27, 20121 Milan, Italy 


General Telephone & Electronics, 750 Third Av?., New York, N, Y. 10017, U.S,A. 


^domore 

ui^ gobble up 

coins* 



General Telephone operating 
companies serve 11,500,000 
telephones in North America. 

And even though we’ll 
admit that has to add up to a 
lot of phones, we’d like to take 
this opportunity to remind you 
/L^^that General Telephone is 
only our first name. 

Our last name is Electronics. 

And that covers a lot of ground. 

It covers GTE Sylvania, which, as 
you probably know, manufactures 
everything from fiashcubes, flashbulbs, 
and lightbulbs, to television sets and 
stereo systems. 

But did you also know that GTE 
Sylvania makes hundreds of electronic 
components for business 
and industry? 

It covers GTE Auto¬ 
matic Electric, a major 
manufacturer of tele¬ 
phone equipment in the 
U.S., whose products in¬ 
clude new computerized 
electronic switching 




equipment for telephone exchanges. 

And it certainly ^ 

covers the people ^ j@i 
who specialize in 
solving the problem 
of easy access to 
computer-stored 
information: GTE information Systems. 

And GTE International, not only a 
world leader in the construction of 
microwave transmissions systems and 
satellite communications earth stations, 
but with manufacturing and marketing 
operations in 30 countries to meet the 
demands of telecommunications, light¬ 
ing ^ndjiome^^terta in men t markets. 

And GTE Len- 
kurt,anotheroneof 
ourcompaniesthat 
specializes in the 
manufacture and installation, all over 
the world, of microwave, multiplex, 
carrier, and coaxial transmission sys¬ 
tems for video, voice, and data tele¬ 
communications. 

That should give you a brief idea 
of what we’re doing when we’re not 
gulping down all those coins. 

And why we’d like to be known by 
our full name. 



fm 
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KREDETBANK 

Head Office: Arenbergstraat 7, B-1000 Brussels 
Registered Office: Torengebouw, B-2000 Antwerp 

BALANCE-SHEET TOTAL 

£ 1,088,703,485 - 22.4% more than in 1971 


(m million BF) 

19B0 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Balance-sheet total 

18.89U 

84.461 

102,270 

125,201 

Capital and reserves 

920 

3,968 

4,258 

4.590 

Outside means 

15,241 

73,144 

09,469 

111.074 

Profit 

80 

492 

5B1 

661 

No. of staff members 

3,3/1 

6.161 

6,646 

7.111 

No. of branches 

317 

573 

613 

650 


Affiliated Banks 

KREDIETBANK S.A. Luxembourgeoise - rue Notre Oame 37 - Luxembourg 
KREOIETBANK (SUISSE) SA - 18, boulevard Georges-Favon - 1204 Geneva 
CREDIT GENERAL OE BELGIQUE SA de Banque - Grand'Place 5 - 1000 Brussels 

Representatives in the United States, Mexico, Australia and South Africa 
Correspondents throughout the world 

A BELGIAN BANK OF INTERNATIONAL STANDING IN VIGOROUS EXPANSION 

650 branches in Belgium 

Guide for industrial investors, offering appropriate credit tacilities 
Intermediary on the international money and capital markets 
Promoter of intamational bond loans 
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Rippon's paper tiger 

Brussels 


Negotiations are now almost complete 
to create by 1978 an industrial free 
trade area between the enlarged 
European Economic Community and 
the remaining European Free Trade 
Association countries (Austria, Sweden, 
Finland, Switzerland, Portugal and 
Iceland). But at the last moment, 
and with incredible ill-timing, Mr 
Geoffrey Rippon, Britain’s chief 
negotiator, has managed to upset 
both Britain’s new EEC partners and 
its old Efta trading allies by a sudden 
attempt to secure increased protection 
for Britain’s paper industry from the 
Swedes and P'inns. 

The issue at stake is not a trivial 
Brussels squabble. Paper earns 17 per 
cent of Swedish and 41 per cent of 
Finnish exports, as well as a substantial 
slice of Austria’s. These countries are 
understandably furious ac what they 
consider a stab in the back. The 
Danes and the Norwegians resent an 
unexpected attack on their fellow 
Scandinavians, and are fearful of the 
effect that this could have on their 
own referendum campaigns for EEC 



fs it worth 0 pofier^bfook ? 


entry. None of the Six has shown any 
sympathy for the British request for a 
last-minute change of the rules. 

Paper is a sensitive product for 
which the Six have already demanded 
an especially long transition period. 
Tariffs against Efta members will not 
be finally removed till 1983, although 
they will go by 1977 for most indust¬ 
rial trade. At present, Swedish and 
Finnish paper enters the British 
market duty-free under the Efta con¬ 
vention. The Six have asked Britain 
to raise its tariff to 4 per cent by 1977, 
when the EEC tariff will have been 
reduced from its present 12 to 8 per 
cent: both tariffs would then be 
gradually phased out over the next 
seven years. Britain would, however, be 
allowed to grant its Efta suppliers a 
duty-free quota to cover existing trade. 
The 4 per cent duty on imports over 
and above the quota would merely be 
a precaution against trade deflection. 

Only a few months ago Britain was 
castigating the EEC for being too 
protectionist against Scandinavia. 
Then, under heavy pressure from 
Britain’s declining and largely 
inefficient paper industry, Mr Rippon 
suddenly asked that the British tariff 
should be raised to 8 per cent by 
1977, the same level as the Six. He has 
now made it quite clear to the Swedes 
and the Finns that the British Govern¬ 
ment will have no hesitation about 
reducing the tariff-free quota, when it 
deems that this is necessary to protect 
the British papermaking industry. 
The Swedes and the Finns could live 
easily with a 4 per cent duty and a 
guaranteed duty-free quota to cover 
existing trade, but the combination of 
an 8 per cent duty and a reduced 
quota would wreak havoc witli their 
industries. Mr Rippon’s demand runs 
directly counter to the pledge made by 
both Britain and the Six that the 


enlargement of the EEC would not 
lead to the re-erection of trade barriers 
painstakingly dismantled over the 14 
years of Efta partnership. 

Mr Rippon’s undiplomatic tactics 
have been resented almost as much 
as the protectionist substa.ice of 
what he is seeking. Instead of raising 
the issue when the commission made 
its original proposals about paper, 
Britain sent off diplomatic notes to the 
var’ous governments concerned only 
at the end of last week. This bypassed 
both the Efta co-ordinating machinery 
in Cieneva and the system of consulta¬ 
tions between the Six and the four 
new members in Brussels. These tactics 
have backfired. At their meeting in 
Brussels earlier this week, the Six 
listened politely to Mr Rippon but 
refused to modify their agreed position. 
They fixed the date for the signature 
of all the Efta agreements for the end 
of next week, thus reducing Mr 
Rippon’s margin for manoeuvre. If 
the Swedes refuse to give Mr Rippon 
what he wants, is he really going 
to refuse to sign ? Mr Edward Heath 
should take a hand to stop this 
protectionist and poUtical move that 
could jeopardise the creation of 
an industrial free trade area through¬ 
out most of western Europe, a goal 
which Britain has always insisted is 
one of the preconditions of the 
enlargement itself. 

Japan _ 

Tanaka's for 
growth _ 

Tokyo 

Given the caterpillar crawl of 
Japanese consensus politics, it is 
premature to expect specific new 
policies to emerge from the first pro¬ 
nouncements of Mr Katuei Tanaka, 
the new prime minister. One point, 
however, seems certain: even more 
than his predecessor, Mr Eisaku Sato, 
he will be a true believer in that 
yieculiar Japane.se fervour to prevent 
any upvaluation of the yen. The link 
with his party’s financial backbone, 
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Japan*s major exporters, will also pre¬ 
clude any swift departures from the 
inert foreign trade policies of Mr 
Sato’s regime. When he was minister 
of trade and industry, Mr Tanaka was, 
however, an ardent economic expan¬ 
sionist. He will probably plump for a 
more aggressive use of the country’s 
swollen exchange reserves to buy 
imports of strategic raw materials and 
to increase investment abroad, coupled 
with stronger reflation at home. 

Ahead of the American-Japanese 
trade talks which reopen later this 
month, finance ministry officials have 
leaked ambitious proposals to cut $i 
billion off this year’s embarrassing 
trade surplus with the United States, 
forecast at $3 billion. This would be 
done by purchasing an extra $30om 
of enriched uranium and $700in in 
aircraft and foodstuuffs from the 
United States. But the Americans may 
call this a one-time fob-off, and 
press on with protectionism against 
Japanese imports. 

As an avowed fiscal activist, Mr 
Tanaka is in favour of major tax cuts 
to boost consumer spending and busi¬ 
ness investment, as well as substantial 
increases in government spending to 
try to get things moving even more 
quickly than they already are. This is 
precisely the domestic medicine called 
for in the report on Japan just issued 
by the Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development. But fiscal 
measures take time to bite and the 
OECD suggests there will still be con¬ 
siderable slack in the Japanese economy 
into early 1973 and a surplus on cur¬ 
rent account for 1972 even larger than 
last year’s record $5.9 billion. Even 
during this “recession” year of 1972, 
Japan’s growth is on course to double 
its real income every 10 years ; but the 
Tanaka government will regard that 
a.s not fast enough. 



Mid-west for Peking ? 

United States and Russia _ 

Travelling 
salesman _ 

The grand Nixon tours are paying off 
Rus.sia is to buy $750m of American 
wheat and corn over the next three 
years, in the biggest single commodity 
deal ever arranged. The announcement 
comes just at the time when this year’s 
American harve.st is beginning to look 
like a bumper crop which could have 
added embarrassingly to the western 
world’s surplus. It also came con¬ 
veniently with Russia's recognition that 
its massive agricultural plan in the 
Ukraine has failed badly. In the past 
the Ru.ssians have tried to bridge the 
gap by buying from Canada : after Mr 
Pierre Trudeau’s vi.sit to Russia in 
1971 Canada won a contract for 
3.5m tons ($235m) which is still being 
.shipped. But an extremely severe winter 
in Russia's wheat growing belt this 
year means that this autumn’s harvest 
will fall short of needs even with Cana¬ 
dian imports. 

There are still plenty of details to be 
worked out. Although Russia has 
agreed to buy $2oom of wheat in the 
next year, the credit facilities for a 
further $50om have yet to be made. 
T he United States has insisted that the 
loan should be made at a commercial 
rate with interest around 6^ per cent, 
and that Russia .should not be given 
better terms than America’s usual 
customers. There is also the problem 
of how tiie two countries should share 
the shipping contracts; in the past the 
American seamen’s unions have insisted 
thai such .shipments should be largely 
carried in American vessels. 

I he much more tricky political 
problem, howexer, is for the United 
States to cn.sure that all the grain docs 


in fact go to Russia. In past deals with 
Canada, Soviet ships full of grain have 
turned round in mid-Atlantic and made 
directly for Cuba. Rijs.sia also likes lo 
export wheat to its east European allies 
even though this might cause a 
domestic deficit. Any attempts by east 
European countries to buy bulk grains 
from the capitalist world have always 
been fiercely resisted by the Kremlin, 
but America may now find that mucii 
of the wheat shipped to Russian ports 
ends up (perhaps with an extra 5 pci 
cent added to the price) among tlio 
satellites. But since the deal will in¬ 
crease America's agricultural exports h\ 
17 per cent over tlie next few years, 
the State Department is likely to turn ^ 
blind eye. 

No connection has yet been drawn 
between the wheat deal and th(' 
mysterious sale of $i.Hm of Russian 
gold lo tlie United States in May, which 
was made public this week. It is ihe 
first such sale in two years. But the 
grain transaction with Russia opens the 
way for important American sales to 
communist Chir'.a. Last vear the Cana¬ 
dians shipped 2.5ni tons of grain ha 
export to China, a trade which vva.'' 
always criticised by the Americans. But 
the mid-west could soon be harvesting 
for the Peking governmeni, Boeing has 
been given permission to sell $150111 
wortli of aircraft to China for the 
first time. Mr Nixon's trips begin to 
look like those of the super-salesman. 

Hongkong 

Dollar to dollar 

Hongkong 

After some initial dithering, Hongkong 
has done the inevitable : it has cuts its 
old link with sterling and tied 
dollar to America’s. The move has beer. 
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These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 



Guaidian Ro^yal Exchai^ Assurance Liiiuted 



U.S. $30,000,000 
8 per cent. Bonds 1987 



Lazard Brothers B Co.. Limited 

Morgan Grenfell £r Co. Limited Hambros Bank Limited 

Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) Limited 


Atgemene Bank Nederland N V 
Amorican Express Securities S A 
Anrtsierdam-Rotterdam Bank N V 
Andresens Bank A/S 
Arnhold and S Blaichroeder. Inc 
Astaire Er Co 

Julius Baer International Limited 
Banca Cumrnerciale Italians (France) 

Banco di Roma (Frartco) 

Bank Mens B Hope NN 

Bankers Trust International Limited 

Bankhaus Friedrich Simon K 0 a A 

Banquo de Bruxelles. S A 

Banque EuropOenne de Tokyo 

Banque Fran^aise do D6p6ts et de Tiires 

Banquo Gdn6rale du Luxembouig S A 

Banque de I'lndochine 

Banque Internationale k Luxembourg S A 

Banque Lambert S.C S 

Banque Louis Dreyfus 

Banque Nationale de Pans 

Banque de Neuflize, Schlumborger. Mallet 

Banque de Pans et des Pays-Bas 

Banque Populaire Suisse (Underwriters) S A 

Banque Rothschild 

Banque de Suez et de I'Union des Mines 
Banque de I'Union Europ6enne 
Banque de I'Union Paristenne 
Banque Worms 

Barclays Bank International Limited 

Baring Brothers 0 Co.. Limited 

H. Albert de Bary & Co. N V 

Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel -Bank 

Bayerische Vereinsbank 

Joh. Berenberg. Gossler B Co 

Bergens Privatbank 

Barlirter Handels-Gesellschaft 

—Frankfurter Bank 

Gunnar Bahn 0 Co. A/S 

Brown, Shipley 0 Co. Limited 

Caisae Cantrala,das Banques Populairos 

Capitalfin Internazionale S.p.A. 

Cazanove 0 Co. 

"La Cantrala" Finapzieria Genarale S.p.A. 


Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 
Commerzbank AG/Crddit Lyonnais 
Continental Bank S.A 
Cosmos Bank (Ovorsoas) Limited 
Credit Commercial de France 
Credit Industrie! et Commercial 
Credit Suisse (Bahamas) limited 
Creditanstalt - Bankverein 
The Daiwa Securities Co, Ltd. 

Richard Daus 0 Co 

The Deltec Banking Corporation I imitod 
Den Oanskc Landmandsh.ink 
Don norske Creditbank 
Deutsche Girozenirale 
- Deutsche Kommunalbank 
Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 
Dresdnor Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Effectenbank -Warburg Aktiengesellschaft 
Euramenca International Limited 
The First Boston Corporation 
First Chicago Limitno 
Robert Fleming 0 Co Limited 
Goldman Sachs iniernationul Coip 
Greenshields Incorporated 
Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungener Securities Limited 
Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) Limited 
Harris 0 Partners Limited 
Hill Samuel 0 Co. Limited 
The Hor^gkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 
Jardine Fleming 0 Company Limited 
Kansallis-Osake-Penkki 
Kidder, Peabody 0 Co. Incorporalof) 
Kjebenhavns Handelsbank 
Kleinwort. Benson Limited 
Kredielbank N V. 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 
Kuhn, Loab 0 Co. International 
Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting 0 
Investment Co (S-AK.) 

Kuwait Investment Company S.A.K. 

Laing 0 Cruickshank 

Lavoro Bank Finance Company N V. 

L.ezard Fr^res et Cie 


Lazard Frdres 0 Co 
Lehman Brothers Incorporated 
Lluyd.s 0 Bolsa International Bank Limited 
Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
Merck, Finck 0 Co 
Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner 0 Smith 
Securities Underwriter Limited 
B Metzler seel, Sohn 0 Co 
Model. Roland 0 Co. Inc 
Samuel Mentagu 0 Co Limited 
Morgan 0 Cie International b A 
The Nikko Securities Co. International, Inc. 
Nomura Securities International. Inc 
Nordiska Foreningsbanken Ab 
Sal Oppenheim jr 0 Cie 
Orion Bank Limited 

Peterbroeck. VanCampenhoct SecuritiesS A. 
Pictet International Limited 
Pierson, Holdring 0 Pierson 
Privatbanken 1 Kjobonhavn Aktieselskab 
N M Rothschild 0 Sons Limited 
Rowe 0 Pitman 

J Henry Schroder Wagg 0 Co c.imited 
Singer 0 Friedlander Limited 
Skandtnaviska Enskilda Bankon 
Smith, Barney 0 Co Incorporated 
Soci6t6 G6n6ralp 
Soci4t6 G6n6ralo de Banque S A. 

Strauss. Turnbull 0 Co 
Svenska Handelsbanken 
Swiss Italian Banking Corporation 
C G. Trinkaus 0 Burkhardt 
Ultrafin International Corporation 
Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 
Limited 

Vereinsbank in Hamburg 
M M Warburg - Brinckmann, Wirtz 0 Co 
5. G Warburg 0 Co. Limited 
Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 
Western American Bank (Europe) Limited 
White. Weld 0 Co. Limited 
Williams, Glyn 0 Co. 

Wood Gundy Limited 

Yamaichi Securities Company of New York, Inc 
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REMOLD LIMITED 

quality power transmission products 


Statement by the Chairman, Sir Thomas Robson, M.B.E. 


Th« 42nd Annual Ganaral Meeting of Renold Limited will be held 
on 3rd August at Renold House, Wythenshawe, Manchester. 
The following Is the circulated statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Thomas Robson, M.B.E. 

GENERAL 

Manufacturing and trading activities deteriorated in nearly all countries 
ID 1971/2. Most advanced economies in recent years have been 
V subjected to progressively restrictive policies designed to curb the 
cost/price spiral. Yet even with these restrictions which, aggravated 
further by stagnation of investment in plant and machinery and a run 
down m stocks, brought increasing unemployment, inflationary 
pressures have continued, in addition, the international monetary crisis 
immediately exacerbated the position and further weakened the 
prospects of steady growth in world markets. In these conditions, 
general loss of confidence in economic growth was inevitable. 

Despite these difficult international trading conditions, the Renold 
Group came through the year reasonably well. The impact on the United 
Kingdurn companies was more noticeable in the second half of the year 
where, besides the lower level of demand, profits were also substantially 
affected by disruptions in production as a consequence of the cuts in 
electricity supplies following the miners' strike. 

In this difficult year the Group has intensified its efforts to improve still 
further its technical and production efficiencies and to introduce new 
and improved products In addition, faced with reduced demand, we 
have taken the opportunity of increasing our world-wide stocks of 
finished products in order to locate them closer to the point of sate and 
make them more readily available for the time when demand increases. 
This also enabled us to maintain our production programmes for longer 
than would otherwise have been possible and to reduce the labour force 
by natural wastage rather than redundancy. 

The Group is in very good shape to take advantage of improvements in 
the economy and this year with the Annual Report we are including a 
leaflet which illustrates its world-wide manufacturing, sales and service 
facilities. The Renold international organisation is the largest group in 
the world of companies devoted exclusively to the manufacture and 
marketing of high quality power transmission and mechanical handling 
products. 

GROUP TRADING RESULTS 

The Group profit on trading for the year was £8,515,000 compared with 
£9,672,000 last year, this shows a reduction of 12% — both the profits 
of the United Kingdom companies and those of the overseas companies 
being affected equally. In arriving at the Group profit on trading, there 
has been a reduction of £283,000 for additional depreciation arising 
from the revaluation of properties and equipment. This has been offset 
by an increase of £115,000 resulting from the stock increase valued on 
the new basis of full manufacturing overheads. These revaluations are 
referred to below 

TAXATION 

Taxation absorbs £2 976,000 compared with £3,544,000 which was 
provided last year but this yoar United Kingdom Corporation Tax is 
considerably reduced due to the benefit of accelerated taxation 
allowances which have become available following the re-disposition 
of properties within the Group. In addition to the normal transfer to 
DeWed Taxation it has been necessary to make a corresponding 
transfer in respect of these special allowances and this amount of 
£1,264,000 is shown as a separate item in the taxation charge 

GROUP NET PROFIT 

Th4 Group profit after taxation was £4,180,000 compared with 
^ear. This represents a decrease of 12% and has the 
the earnings per £1 ordinary stock from 21 *8 pence to 


19-1 pence but if the benefit of accelerated taxation allowances on 
United Kingdom properties is not deferred the earnings per £1 ordinary 
stock become 25 0 pence. 

DIVIDEND 

The Directors are recommending a final ordinary dividend of 8-5 pence 
per £1 unit. This dividend, together with the interim dividend of 
4-6 pence, makes a total of 13-0 pence the same as last year. 

FINANCE 

Whilst I indicated last year that consideration was being given to a 
funding operation, our expansion expenditure wos curtailed in view of 
the current economic conditions, and the liquidity problems which we 
expected did not arise. We now regard our resources as being adequate 
to meet our present plans and any addition to permanent finance, a 
matter which is under constant review, will depend upon the Group's 
need and market conditions. 

REVALUATIONS 

As I mentioned in my Statement last year, in conformity with the 
practice of revaluing assets from time to time which we have followed 
for many years, we have again examined the valuation of the fixed 
assets of our home and overseas companies and have adjusted the 
values in the accounts accordingly. The surplus of £3,723,000 which 
has been transferred to reserves has resulted in the increased depreciation 
charge of £283,000 already mentioned 

At the same time we have examined the basis cl valuation of manu> 
factured saleable product stocks which for some years comprised 
materials, labour and certain factory overheads. It has been concluded 
that manufacturing stocks and those in the course of manufacture 
should be valued on a basis which includes full manufacturing overheads 
in order to ensure that the matching of cost and revenue takes place in 
the year in which revenue arises rather than in the year in which cost is 
incurred. This basis of valuation which follows the recently published 
draft recommendation of the accountancy bodies, would prevent any 
undue distortion of profits which might result from material change.s in 
stock levels. This is particularly relevant in the Renold Group where 
products are manufactured primarily for sales from stock. 

The change in the basis of valuation of stocks has resulted in an uplift 
in valuation at the 29th March 1971, of £3,607,000 which has been 
transferred to reserves and in the mam is not subject to taxation, 
in arriving at the amounts transferred to reserves, allowances have been 
made, amounting to £860,000 for fixed assets and £278,000 for stock, 
for the possible effects of rationalisation of product and manufacture. 
The international currency agreement reached in December 1971 has 
also affected the valuation of certain overseas current assets with the 
result that an amount of £168,000 has been charged against reserves — 
reserves which contain profits arising from previous changes in currency 
rates. In addition, the re-alignment of currencies reduced the Gioup 
profit on trading by £68,000 in respect of net losses relating to the 
settlement of trading indebtedness of our overseas companies for which 
in certain cases forward exchange cover was not available. This 
treatment of these items continues the accounting practice which we 
have followed in previous years. 

SALES 

Group sales for the year 1971/2 (excluding sales within the Group) 
which amourited to £53,297,000 showed little change from last year in 
value but of course this represented an appreciable decrease in volume. 
At home, the slowing down in demand which began to appear at the 
end of 1970/1 continued throughout the year and, consequently, the 
year as a whoie was generally a poor one reaching Its nadir by the end 
of the calendar year. Direct exports from the United Kingdom, amounting 
to £13,683,000, were similar in value to those of last year. 


.^jW.777,000 last ^ 
ducing 
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Group Results 



This Year 

Last Year 


£ 

£ 

Sales 

53,297.000 53,142,000 

Profit on Trading 
for the Year 

8,515,000 

9,672,000 

Profit attributable 
to Renold Limited 

4,130,000 

4,721,000 

Dividends 

2,828,000 

2,824,000 


Ordinary Stock 

Dividend per unit of £1 13-Op 13-Op 

Earnings per unit of £1 19-Ip 21 -8p 

(see below) 

Earnings per unit of £1 expressed on 
the basis of not deferring the benefit 
of exceptional accelerated taxation 
allowances on U.K. properties are 25-0 
pence in the year 1971/2. 


Sales by overseas companies of both United Kingdom and overseas 
manufactured products were maintained despite the generally dowo' 
ward market trend in business activity and the world-wide effects of the 
international monetary crisis. 

In conjunction with many other companies we gave an undertaking to 
the Confederation of British industry supporting their initiative on 
voluntary price restraint. 

PRODUCTION 

The manufacturing problem was to maintain efficiency while reducing 
production from the hign levels which prevailed at the end of 1970/1, 
and was made no easier by the downward trend which accelerated as 
the year progressed Moreover, the full effect of cost increases only 
came tn the second half of the year when the reducing volume of 
activ'ty made them difficult to absorb Because of the policy of increasing 
stocks and allowing labour reduction by natural wastage, the only 
significant redundancy which occurred was at our machine tool 
factory. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Research and development in new and improved products have 
continued strongly and the opportunity has been taken during overall 
production slow-down to concentrate on new and improved products 
in the fields of precision chain, worm gears, geared motors, speed 
variators, sprag clutches Manesty tabletting machines and Parkinson 
milling machines. 

Ail this interesting, and we expect rewarding, development will enable 
us to meet the demands likely to expand for products which will m every 
way be leaders m their particular fields. 

ORGANISATION 

The final stage of operational integration in the power transmission 
activities of the Group will shortly be completed. The Holroyd and 
Crofts Division will be reorganised as the Gear Division with the existing 
operating companies (i.e. John Holroyd, Crofts Engineers and Carter 
Gears) becoming establishments of Renold Limited. Products and their 
marketing arrangements will remain unchanged. 

At the same time, the foundry activities of the separate companies will be 
combined In a new subsidiary, Holcroft Castings and Forgings Limited, 
which will also be administered within the Gear Division. 

EXPANSION PLANS 

Our expanded capacity is now estimated to be adequate to meet the 
likely level of demand which is expected in the near future. Some 
expansion plans previously authorised hav« been cancelled in 
consequence and will be reviewed at a later date. Therefore our plans 
are more concerned with further modernisation and improvement than 
with further increased capacity. At Crofts, Bradford, we have completed 
an extensive and modern warehouse for povver transmission products 
which will considerably improve our ability to supply catalogue 
products from stock. At Milnrow we are building a new factory separating 


Manesty machine manufacture from Holroyd gear making and we are 
now proceeding with a scheme which will modernise the whole factory 
and improve the appearance of the surrounding land. This site adjoins 
the new M62 motorway and we hope that when our scheme is finished 
and landsc^iped it wilt prove to be a noteworthy example of what can be 
achieved in the older mill towns of Lancashire 

In France the new conveyor chain factory near Lille has been completed 
whilst in Germany the e.xtcnsion and modernisation of the chain factory 
at Einbeck is providing not only increased capacity but improved 
facilities, in New Zealand, through the acquisition of D. A. Wilkie 
Limited, a small gear manufacturer, we are now better able to support 
our sales effort in that area. As a further example of our policy of 
expanding our sales and warehousing facilities throughout the world, 
we have satisfactorily completed the acquisition of P. J. Starkey & Co. 
(Pty.) Limited in Cape Town. 

Our expansion and modernisation plans are well within our financial 
resources and we shall also seize every other opportunity in the future 
for expansion in the right fields and the right places. 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

Whilst the profit on trading of overseas companies of £2,508.000 
showed a reduction (£2.823,000 in 1970), trio results were nevertheless 
gratifying, particularly since they were achieved in a year when the 
economies of the countries involved were hampered seriously by 
demand restrictions. 

All our selling companies continued to perform well and maintained 
their contribution to the Group profit on trading, in particular sales of 
United Kingdom manufactured products increased significantly in 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Spam and the USA. Results in Scandinavia 
were less satisfactory. 

Our manufacturing companies overseas had a reasonably satisfactory 
year despite difficult trading conditions 

In France the general level of economic activity slowed down, particularly 
in investment in capital goods although expansion of consumer goods 
sales was, and still is. at a satisfactory level. 

In Germany the economy moved into a state of recession after the boom 
of recent years. Government measures such as the revaluation of the 
Deutsche Mark, high interest rates, coupled with import restrictions 
introduced by the US Government, affected adversely the volume of 
German exports This, together with a stagnation of investment in 
capital goods, depressed the 1971 results. 

In Australia and Canada both our Subsidiary Companies experienced 
very difficult trading conditions, aggravated by low capital investment 
and a degree of inflation. 

In South Africa the economy showed less buoyancy and this was 
reflected in our results Towards the end of the year strict import control 
measures were introduced but the substantial stocks held by our South 
African Subsidiary Company, together with our local manufacturing 
facilities, have insulated us from the worst effects of these measures. 

PERSONNEL 

During a very difficult period we have done everything possible to 
maintain employment and full-time working. This has undoubtedly cost 
a little in terms of some under-employment of our work force and 
equipment and in the financing of stocks but it has not only sustained 
confidence and morale but has enabled us to maintain a well-balanced 
organisation adequately staffed and ready to perform even more 
effectively as demand and activity improve. 

Joint consultation and established negotiating procedure.s have 
operated well during the year. These well tried and long established 
methods of ensuring good labour relationships have stood the test of 
time and we shall do all we can to see that they continue within the 
framework of new legislation. 

Despite lower levels of demand for labour, we continue to follow our 
established training policies. We know that in the future we shall need 
the new talent they help to create, 

DIRECTORATE AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

As already announceo, i have indicated my wish to retire from the 
chairmanship of the Board and from my directorship after the Annual 
General Meeting in August 1972.1 am glad to say that it is the intention 
of the Board to elect Mr. L. J. Tol|ey as its Chairman and to appoint 
Mr. C. A. Peicival to succeed Mr. Tolley as Group Managing Director. 
Mr. Tolley became Managing Director of the Company in 1962 and has 
been Group Managing Director since 1966. Since joining the Company 
in 1938, as a graduate from Manchester University, Mr. Percival has 
held various executive positions in all Divisions of the Company and 
for the past four years has held the position of Holroyd and Crofts 
Divisional Managing Director. Ail these changes will take effect on 
21st August 1972. 

As you will already know, Mr. J. P. Halpin, having reached the normal 
retirement age, retired on the 1 st May 1972, from executive office. He 
remains on the Board, Mr. Halpin's career with Renold Limited began in 
1956 and has been primarily in the field of finance and overseas 
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subsidiaries In recent years he has been Deputy Group Managing 
Director. Group Finance Director and for some time he was also 
Overseas Divisional Managing Director Mr. Hatpin has been succeeded 
by Mr F B Jackson as Group Finance General Manager 

GROUP PROSPECTS 

Most governments now appear to be committed to reflation of their 
economies through fiscil and monetary inducements to spending and 
investment If economies react m the way intended and it proves 
possible to maintain a more rapid rate of expansion, then our future is 
very bright indeed 

However, caution needs to be exercised whilst countries have their 
present labour problems and their inevitable consequence inflation 
Prosperity will not be achieved until it is accepted by all involved that 
unrealistic wage increases result m higher prices, inflation and sacrifice 
of jobs, and that every work stoppage destroys a little more of our ability 
to compote internationally As long as these realities are not accepted, 
management is diverted from its mam tasks of improving productivity 
and reducing costs. Because of this atmosphere, there is, in this country, 
a disillusionment with manufacture and an increased propensity to 
import rather than to expand, even by manufacturers themselves. 

We do not share the view that tho so called labour shakeout is the 
reflection of increased efficiency in the United Kingdom Efficiency and 
increased productivity stem substantially from capital investment and 
technical improvement There has been all too little of either in this 
country in recent years ind the ^calc of investment will continue to be 
restricted until industry is satisfied that such investment will bo 
adequately rewarded Renold, with its international operations and its 
penetration of overseas markets, is strongly placed to withstand the 
stress of the current economic conditions in the United Kingdom For 
our continued prosperity and growth, however, we depend upon 
confident and successful customers and a growing economy There is a 
long way to go before such conditions are provided m this country. 


The financial measures announced by the Government in its Budget 
cannot hut help — but they will take time in coming to fruition. The 
indications are that the first half of our current year will still be difficult. 
However, when recovery does take place, we are well prepared to take 
every advantage which can be exploited through the benefits of an 
increasingly wide range of transmission products and through our 
world wide organisation. Recent international currency movements 
should benefit the large proportion of our business which is conducted 
overseas 


As will be seen from my foregoing statement on behalf of the Board this 
is the last occasion on which I shall have the privilege of reporting to 
shareholders I want, therefore, to add a personal note. 

During my chairmanship I have enjoyed the loyal support of my co- 
directors and of the members of the management team We have all 
worked well together The progress made by the Group in recent years is 
reflected m the tabulated summary of past results which accompanies 
the accounts Those results are due to the hard work and combined 
efforts of many at home and overseas I am most grateful to them for the 
enterprise and determination with which they have faced difficulties and 
seized opportunities for advancement of the Group's interests. 

The Board has adopted unanimously my suggestion that Mr. Tolley 
should succeed me as Chairman and that Mr Percival should then take 
his place as Group Maiiagirtg DiicCtor The successful development of 
the Group as shown in the summary of past results is due in no small 
measure to Mr. Tolley’s initiative and leadership and the Board's 
recognition of this by expression of their intention to appoint him to the 
chair augurs well tor the continuing success of the Group's affairs. To 
him and to Mr Percival and to the Company I extend i< v warmest good 
wishes for the days which he ahead They and our other colleagues have 
already laid a strong foundation for the future and I look forward with 
confidence to the prospects of continued progress under their leadership. 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
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described as temporary. It may well 
be—if sterling is repegged or if every¬ 
one else floats too. But oyer the years 
the sterling link has come to mean 
little more than trouble. The Basle 
guarantees are worth keeping still, but 
not the window-dressing. 

More than half of Hongkong’s 
exports now go to North America and 
other major outlets, such as Japan, 
with strong dollar ties. Only 14 per 
cent went to Britain last year. More to 
the point, Hongkong would have had 
little to gain from following sterling’s 
open-ended devaluation. A wide range 
of the colony’s exports are already 
bumping against quota ceilings. More¬ 
over, the impact of a sizeable devalua¬ 
tion on imports could have been 
perverse, and certainly socially undesir¬ 
able. More than half of Hongkong’a 
food supplies come from China, and 
Peking was determined that there 
should be no reduction in its foreign 
exchange earnings from the colony. 
By constantly devaluing the Hongkong 
dollar against the Chinese reminbi as 
ihc pound floated down, China 
threatened to push up the colony’s cost 
of living. So, after doing the sums, the 
colonial secretariat plumped for a com¬ 
promise, a rate of $5.65, a devalu¬ 
ation of its old middle rate against the 
American dollar of just over i per 
cent, and, weighted by the colony's 
trade, hardly a devaluation at all. 

There has been a price tag on the 
latest sterling episode. 'Fhe colony’s 
official sterling assets have lost value; 
moreover, over HK$30om will have to 
hr paid to the commercial banks which 
the government promised in 1967 to 
insure against any future devaluation 
of the. pound. However, the colony’s 
idle reserves have been almost 
embarrassingly large for a long time. So 
tliese costs will not bite too hard, 
infuriating though they may be. The 
stock market probably judged it right. 
After an extremely brief pause on the 
lieels of Britain’s decision to change 
the sterling area rules, it bounded out 
of sight once again. 

Precious metals _ 

Betting against 
science _ 

I he Ford Motor company will fit its 
American models with platinum cata¬ 
lysts after 1975 to cut down exhaust 
pollution. Each exhaust pipe will con¬ 
tain one-tenth of an ounce of platinum 
'vhich will make the hydrocarbon and 
carbon monoxide fumes less noxious. 
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The total order will run around 
f)00,ooo oz a year and completely 
reverses the outlook for platinum. In 
the past three years the metal’s price 
has dwindled from a high of £75 an 
ounce down to under £40 as stocks 
piled up and the production at Rusten- 
burg, in Soutfi Africa, the world’s 
major mine, was cut back. But the 
order from Ford alone will rapidly 
clear the backlog of platinum supplies 
and allow the Rustenburg mine to 
boost its production back to im oz 
a year and continue expansion plans 
that could take output u[) to 1.5m oz 
by 1973, as well as making Loniho’s 
new platinum mine profitable. 

The deal with Ford covers only 60 
per cent of Ford’s production. If this 
is increased, or if General Motors also 
decides that the platinum catalyst is 
the most efTective way of controlling 
exhaust, the future wtmld be brighter 
still. And as eacli catalyst only lasts 
for 30,000 miles there could be massive 
replacement orders. In the past few 
months, as the deal came into focus, 
the share price of Potgietersrust 
Platinums, the major shareholders in 
the Rusteriburg mine, soared by 180 
per cent, and the free market price 
of the metal by 27 per cent. 

But the future is not as assured as 
it seems. The motor manufacturers and 
the big chemical cimpanies are work¬ 
ing flat out to find a cheaper catalyst 
than platinum, In the hope of dis¬ 
covering one, Ford has given itself a 
complete escape clause from its present 
contract. 'Fwo years ago an announce¬ 
ment by Imperial Chemical Industries 
that it had found a substitute catalyst 
sent the platinum price reeling : 30 per 
cent of the metal mined is used in a 
chemical process to make nitric acid. 
So a speculator in platinum or 
platinum shares is pitting himself 
against a single scientific discovery. 

A safer investment (especially after 
the recent spectacular rise in platinum) 
h silver, which at 170 cents an ounce 
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is still 33 per cent beneath its 1968 
high, afthough there has been a sub¬ 
stantial price improvement already this 
year. Silver still remains primarily a 
speculative commodity, its main indus¬ 
trial use being for camera films, but 
many investors who have bought silver 
over the years of steep decline have 
either sold out in disgust or are now 
determined to hold on for a better 
price. The floating of sterling will 
certainly help, a.*; does the increasing 
fashion for commemorative coins and 
medals. However, even the most bullish 
brokers do not see the silver price 
rising above $2 over the next few years, 
despite a heavy drop in stocks. 

The dullest of the precious metals 
in the past few weeks has been gold, 
which has failed to react to the present 
currency unrest, casing back 3 per 
cent from its recent high of $67 an 
ounce. More seriously, the latest 
cjuartcrly results from South Africa’s 
leading gold mines show that increased 
running costs have cut deeply into 
profits that should be better with a 
gold price which is 60 per cent up on 
a year ago. Gold shares on the London 
stock exchange have been correspond¬ 
ingly weak. The fact that mine profits 
are down shows that most of the recent 
rise in the gold price has come from 
a withdrawal of South Africa from the 
gold market. This means that when 
South Africa does begin selling again 
the free market price is likelv to drop 
sharpiv. 


Swiss restriction s _ 

Old lady gnomes 

Normally, central bankers wield 
exchange restrictions only to control 
the speculative rabble in the exchange 
markets (ic, the big business houses of 
the world), not to inconvenience fellow 
members of their own club. But the 
Swiss have now decided that their new 
negative interest charges on increases 
in the Sw'iss franc bank accounts of 
non-residents sliould apply to the 
accounts of foreign central banks as 
well. The commission charge (of 2 per 
cent a quarter) will apply only to 
accounts held at Swiss commercial 
banks, not to those held with the Swiss 
National Bank. But the National Bank 
has made it quite clear to the other cen¬ 
tral banks that it does not wish to see 
any further increases in their existing 
accounts, nor will it entertain applica¬ 
tions for new ones, unless these can be 
justified as essential to the smooth 
financing of current account trans- 
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With world sales totalling 166,354 
cars and 18,698 motorcycles, BMW can 
look back on one ot the most successful 
years in the Company’s history. Demand 
continued to exceed production capacity 
and extended delivery dates at home and 
abroad could not be avoided. The three- 
litre six-cylinder models have been 
particularly successful, together with cars 
in the two-door four-cylinder range, and 
car sales rose by 4.7 Vo. Renewed world 
interest in motorcycles brought an 
increase in sales of 53 .1 Vo over 1970. 

Total turnover rose by IO. 6 V 0 to 
DM 1,907 million, of which 40.8 Vo was 
accounted tor by foreign sales, but 1971 
was again marked by heavy increases in 
both personnel and material costs. These 
could only partly be countered by intensive 
rationalisation and severe cuts in administ¬ 
rative overheads so that price increases 
proved unavoidable. Earnings were 
reduced by 5.9 Vo to DM 32.2 million; in 
BMW's long-term interest, the sum of 
DM 5 million transferred to the reserves 
must be regarded as too low. 


The fifty-eecond AGM of 
Bayerlsche Motoren Werke AG, held in 
Munich on July 71972, voted a dividend 
of DM 6 per DM SO ehare on the share 
capital of DM 200 million, equivalent to 
an unchanged 12*/i, and DM 3 per DM 50 
share on the DM 50 million Issued In July 
last year. 

Production 

All BMW factories operated under 
the heaviest pressure throughout 1971. 
Production ot cars rose by 2.2 Vo to 
164,701 units and of motorcycles by 
52 . 8 V 0 to 18,772 units. 

While every effort was made to 
increase production still further, particular 
attention was paid to continual improve¬ 
ment of BMW's quality standards. 

Sales and Service 

The EEC has developed into one 
huge domestic market, accounting tor no 
less than 71.6Vo ot BMW car production 
in 1971. Total car sales abroad increased 
by 11.9 Vo, while 75 Vo of motorcycle 
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production was exported to fifty-six 
countries. 

BMW exports are handled by 139 
importers and2,785 dealers. Additions to 
this network are based on criteria of 
quality rather than quantity. 

InvMtnrant 

A total of DM 153.6 million was 
invested in fixed assets, somewhat less 
than the figure originally planned. On the 
one hand BMW concentrated on further 
automation and rationalisation of product¬ 
ion, on the other the new test centre 
north of Munich was completed, one of 
the most modern in Europe. 

ReMarch and Development 

Car construction is increasingly 
influenced by worldwide safety require¬ 
ments. While BMW continues to keep pace 
with passive safety regulations on the 
American pattern, its leadership in the area 
of active safety will be maintained and 
extended. 


Motor Sport 

The continuing flow of successes in 
rallyes and on motor racing circuits 
around the world confirms the performance 
potential and advanced 
engineering of BMW products. 

Outlook 

Orders, production and sales at BMW 
in the first quarter of 1972 were all higher 
than in 1971 and above the average for the 
car industry as a whole. 

Recent capital increases and further 
careful use of long-term finance have pro¬ 
vided a sound base for the realisation of 
the Company’s corporate objectives. 

BMW can took towards the future 
with confidence. 

We shall be more than pleased to 
give you further information about BMW 
and its performance in 1971. 

Please write to 

Bayericche Motoren Werke AG, 
Hauptabtellung FInanzen, 

D-8000 MQnchen 40, Postfach 400240, 
Germany. 


® Bayerische 

Mtftoren Wiorke 
Aktiengesellschaft Munich 
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actions with Switzerland. 

The Swiss have long been trying, 
less than successfully, to save the franc 
from being catapulted into the role of 
reserve currency. The National Bank 
began (becking on the deposits of 
foreign banks with Swiss commercial 
banks at the beginning of March, after 
the Union Bank of Switzerland 
revealed that about 20 central banks, 
some of them members of the inner 
Group of had accounted for most 
of the $i.2m increase in its time 
deposits in 1971. The Swiss authorities 
clearly did not like the implication of 
what they discovered then—or since. 
Besides raising the spectre of future 
reserve-currency-role tribulations, the 
growth in such deposits, by leading to 
recycling of funds through the Euro¬ 
dollar market, could raise immediate 
problems of multiple counting of 
central bank reserves and bank credit. 

The final straw may have been an 
inadvertent backlash of Britain’s deci¬ 
sion to scrap tlie sterling area when 
it floated the pound last month. As in 
1967, more than one ex-colonial 
country apparently decided to move 
money out of sterling even after the 
horse had plainly bolted ; as they had 
built up big sterling holdings last year, 
several could afford to satisfy their 
pique without jeopardising the mini¬ 
mum balances they must hold to keep 
their Basle guarantees. Some of this 
rxKmey from overseas sterling area 
central banks apparently wound up in 
Swiss francs. 


Euro-unions _ 

Workers of 
Europe unite 


I’he International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions met in London 
thi.s week, for Us tenth cemgress since 
it split from the communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions in 
19.^9. The ICFTU devotes most of its 
energy to passing empty resolutions 
and encouraging trade unions in deve¬ 
loping countries. Since the American 
unions ]julleci out, it has had little 
real power. 

However, the Luro])can branch, the 
EGFTU, has become important. It is 
the focal point for trade union rela¬ 
tions with the European Economic 
Community, with an elaborate 
organisation in Brusseh and a clique 
of committees covering various indus¬ 
tries. It had been assumed that unions 
fjrom Bii^n and the other new' mem- 
Sfers join ECFTU. But at a 



Vic*s listened to in Europe 


meeting in Geneva last month Mr 
Vic Feather, of Britain’s Trade Union 
Congress, argued that it would be 
“ inward-looking " to confine the new 
union group to EEC unions alone. 

As the TUC will be easily 
the largest and most powerful 
national union group, the others 
agreed ; and plans are now being made 
to include Swedish, Finnish, Austrian 
and Swiss unions. 'Fhis sounds broad¬ 
minded, but is pointless ; 90 per cent 
of EGFTU’s work will be within the 
common market. 

Meanwhile, individual industrial 
unions arc trying to get European 
multinational bargaining off the 
ground. Car union bosses have now 
jointly approached Ford for talks. 
Wages w'ill not hr on the agenda yet, 
but everything else will be. Nestle and 
Dunlop/Pirelli have already had a 
glimp.se of the future. 

European unions are split three 
ways between Christian democrats, 
socialists and communists. The Chris¬ 
tians are moving closer to the 
socialists, and may .soon be included 
in the new ECFTU group ; 
but the communists will not 
easily reach a permanent alliance with 
the others. 


Comecon _ 

Moscow's tune 

The deliberations of the Comecon 
council in Moscow this week centred 
largely on the programme drawn up in 
Bucharest a year ago. This bears all 
the marks of the centralist economic 
thinking currently recovering favour in 
Moscow. It clashes sharply with the 
hopes of Hungary and Poland to allow ' 
economic forces greater freedom in 
determining the allocation of resources. 

I’he Hungarians and Poles want to 
turn the present Comecon bookkeeping 
unit, the transferable rouble, into a 
real currency that the members could 
use among themselves. The Russians 
say that this would cause enormous 
problems. Comecon members all use^ 
quite different systems of co.sting and 
pricing ; even the small move to let 
Poles and east Germans travel to eacli 
other’s countries has already led to 
swanns of Poles descending on the 
well-stocked shops in cast Germany 
The prospect of the rouble being made 
convertible into hard outside currency 
is even further off, despite optimistic 
recent talk in Japan about possible 
rouble-yen convertibility. Jugoslavia’s 
balance of payments problems have 
helped to make the Russians less keen 
than ever to allow their economy to 
be Ijufl’cted by tiie external forces of 
convertible currency exchange. 

The Russians can claim they have 
the same access to western lenders as 
Jugoslavia, without being members of 
either the World Bank or the Inter 
national Monetary Fund or having to 
fare the perils of convertibility. There 
are mounting signs that Russia and the 
United States are approaching agree¬ 
ment on their disputed lend-lease debt. 
I’he Hungarian National Bank has 
already demonstrated, with a $50111 
Eurobond issue, how cast European 
countrie.s can borrow long-term money 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Jack frost 

A sudden but major frost In Porana, Index Percentage 

Brazil, the heart of the coffee-growing 1963=100 change on 

world, hais pushed Coffee prices op July July one one 

£10 a ton in the past week to around 6 12 month year 

£405. The damage to the 1973 crop 
has not yet been assessed^ but a 
similar frost in 1969 permanently 
weakened Brazil's posrtion as the 
world's leading producer. The frost 
will hurt high grade arabica coffees, 
and increase the trend towards ' ' ■■■ 

Cheaper African robustas. ^provisional 


All items 130.9 131.2* 

Food 144.4 144.6* 

Fibres 102.5 101.7* 

Metals 180.2 184,2 

Misc 117.7 116.8* 
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ANZBank 
knows all about 
profitable 
returns 


To mako the most of your trading 
opportunities with Australia and New 
Zealand, you need the services that 
ANZ Bank offers. 

We can give you the vital information you 
need in the planning stage. Because we’ve 
over 1500 offittes covering the entire area, 
keeping us in day-to-day touch with economic 
conditions and growth, population trends, 
wages, prices, trade cycles and the rest. 

This means ’ive know a lot of people, too. 
If you need (;ontacto, suppliers or agents, we 
call find t.hem and put you in touch. 

And we even have a special service - 
-ANZ Travel to make all your travelling 
arrangements when the time’s right for you 
to go out and see for yourself. 

Any of these services is yours for the 
asking. Write, (on your company letterhead, 
please) and find out what we can do for 
your returns. 


ASM BANK 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANKINO QRDUP LIMITED 

incorporating ANZ Bank and CS A Bank 

71 Cornhill, London EC3V 3PR. Phone 01 -623 7111 



BARLOW RAND 
LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of 
South Africa) 

Quotation on 
the Paris 
Bourse 

The Board of Barlow Rand Limited 
announces that a listing has been granted 
for the Company’s 84 million shares on 
the Paris Bourse. 

Barlow Rand shares are already quoted 
on the London, Johannesburg, Brussels 
and Antwerp Stock Exchanges. 

The introduction to the Paris Bourse 
was arranged by Credit Lyonnais, Paris, 
in conjunction with Laurence, Prust & 
Co., London. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts in English 
or French are available from ; 

The Registrar, 

Thos. Barlow (Holdings) limHed, 

16 Stratford Place, 

London WIN SAP. 
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( rhy wt\h mi\ fatht^r, Harry, to that ihouyht.jf 
--- - Shukc&pvare, Henry IV- 



A-' 


As the native 
Swiss airtransportatbn company that it is, 
Swissair here publishes an unretouched 
profit-and-loss statement for 
the first Jumbo year. 


[ MOST everylhinp 
^ about the JiimboN 
was known before 
they arrived, because 
Swissair prepared for ii 
all very carefully the pilots had trained on the 
bii* bird, and fell it flcx^ marvelously The pas¬ 
senger buildiiifts had been enlarged to meet the 
ex|vcted onrush, ihc mamienunce lechniciuns 
knew every nut and bolt of the Boeing 747 B, the 
chef*, were ready to provide larger quantities of 
meals, the hostesses had grown used to finding 
ihcir way .ibiiut the huge passenger compart¬ 
ments. and the finant i.il wizards had made avail’ 
able the funds for the |uicy lulls to uune from 
miinulacturers and maintenance servn.es 

Meticulous anaKsi.s on the basis offiypr*- 
thetical North Atlantic flights with the 747B 
olTcred promise of successful opeiations But 
would (sur passengers really accept the new air¬ 
craft to the expected degree? 

Well, soartvlv were the first two Swissair 
Jumhr»s in service before most pc<»ple desired to 
fly With them (Because the 747Bs arc so splen¬ 
didly large and cornforlahle and one never lech 
cramped’’ Bc*causc the service is so pleasant, the 
t<jod so good, the cntcrtainmcni prctgr.im so 
vaiiecl'' Or simply betause it’s smart to flv by 
Jumbo”) 

At all events, in the inlnniiictory phase it 
pioved possible toavind any significant clilhcul- 
lie, though certain irregularities in the opera¬ 
tional behavior of the engines arose as predicted 
Still, the two Swissair Boeing 747Bs turned in 
s<*nu KSOO flying h*nirs by the end t'f March 
I*)?"* equicalcnt to an average daily flight per¬ 
formance of !2 houi-. each (almost two hours 
more than other j it lines) 


Our two Jumbos mcTcasecI Swissau capac- 
iiv by 27%, detnund rose by 14% (Even this was 
definitely better than the figures of other com¬ 
panies flying the Noith Atlantic ) 

Scat factor of th e two SMisxa tt fiocine 
7-/b A pril h^l-March 1*^ 72. 

IV7l|lV72 

" ' - ! 


io 
10 H 


-J' vT rl wl 


With 9 6 metric tt>ns of 
goods and 649 kg (I42H 
lbs.) of mail per flight, the 
cargo load factor of the 
big aircraft was also very 
satisfactory The resulting aveia jt^ load facioi of 
48 '^% IS above the profit threshold. thetw o Sw iss¬ 
air Jumhos thus operated in the Nark dunnf^ then 
irrr first war. 

And along with our pleasure at the good 
showing, there’s a small anniversary to celebrate 
just 25 years ago Swissair began flying the North 
Atlantic (dcsimalions today New York, Boston, 
riiicagii, and Mr.ntical), And if you look at the 
chan below, you’ll see that the success of the 
first SwissairJumho year fits m perfectly: 


Passen ger trafUe.m fhc wars ofSwi ssai r 
North A flantn svrvice 


1 brough the end of March, I 58,8.51 passen¬ 
gers flew by .Sw'issair Jumbo m both directions 
across the Atlantic 156 passengers per flight. 

('aigo weight on the two Swi.ssa ir Boe mg 
747Hs April 'l97 I~\fan‘hlV7J 


lOR 
W 
mtt 6 
TUMnY 
AONlOif 
WflOU-- 

«uoau 

niooo 

xnon 


ITTTT ’jf "g 'fi 


\ 
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Permit us to remark here that the next un- 
rctouchrd profit-and'lo.ss statement will appear 
It) the winter of 1973/74 - the figures fbr the first 
year of Swissair IXT-IOs. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 
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from the west—in addition to the 
short-term borrowing in which they 
have always engaged. 

More significant, the Comecon Bank 
, itself, which settles the short-term 
rouble payment problems of its mem¬ 
bers, recently raised three separate 
syndicated bank loans in the west, 
totalling $i4om. It is not clear why 
news of these issues should have been 
kept from the east European peoples, 
nor indeed why they have been made 
at all. Might they be a trial run for 
a bigger and longer-term issue by the 
new Comecon Investment Bank, which 
has been set up to finance projects of 
east European integration and develop¬ 
ment ? In 1971 the bank lent £8om 
in roubles and hard currency for 16 
projects, none of them in Russia. Even¬ 
tually, it is expected to be active on 
world capital markets. But the Russians 
have recently been telling visiting 
western bankers that it does not plan 
to make any issue in the west this 
year. Fuv the smaller east European 
countries, one unhappy conclusion 
from all this capitalist money-raising 
is that hard currency borrowing for 
east Europe may increasingly be cen¬ 
tralised, along with economic planning, 
in Moscow. 

Lira _ 

Private props 

Amsterdam 

Dr Guido Carli, governor of Italy’s 
central bank, is a great exponent of the 
art of using the Eurodollar market to 
help bolster the limping lira. In 1970 
he masterminded the raising of over 
billion in the medium-term Euro¬ 
currency market by Italian borrow'ers, 
who then repaid more than half of the 
amount, ahead of time, the following 
year when the lira strengthened. 

Now Signor Carli is repeating the 
same operation for the same reasons, 
rhe vehicle for the latest massive fund- 
taising operation is the Istituto Mobi- 
liare Italiano (IMl), a well-known and 
respected name among international 
hankers. First, a small group of New 
York banks, headed by Morgan 
tJuaranty Trust, is advancing IMI 
$25om for three years. The interest 
rate on this credit is tied to the pre¬ 
vailing London Eurodollar inter-bank 
rate plus a fixed premium of per cent. 
It is believed that Morgan offered to 
{provide considerably more than $25om, 
hut the Italians felt that the premium 
over the inter-bank rate was too high. 

Secondly, Manufacturers Hanover 
limited, die London-based medium- 
term lender and traditional banker 
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to IMI for such deals, is syndicating 
among a group of international banks a 
similar sized loan for the same period. 
The premium on this loan is | per 
cent. The Orion Banking Group is 
arranging an in-house deal for a smaller 
amount : charging even less, ^ per cent. 

Montedison _ 

Italy's giant 
shrinks _ 

Rome 

There is going to be a bitter fight over 
the closure of five of Montedison’s 159 
factories in Italy. But it had to come 
and Montedison’s chairman, Signor 
Eugenio Cefis, gave ample warning. 

Italy’s rambling giant, with interests 
in chemicals, fibres and .supermarkets, 
is in a bad way. It lost £i3om in 1971. 
One third of that loss came from 40 
plants which were singled out for the 
chop as far back as January. The five 
factories to be closed employ just over 
1,500 people and together lost the 
company £3.5m in 1971. 

The unions have immediately made 
their members sit in at three the 
five factories to be shut down. I'hv:®- 
are plenty of politicians, of all shades 
of opinion, who will be on their side 
too, though they, like the unions, know 
perfectly well that some stiff retrench¬ 
ment will be necessary’ if Montedison is 
to get over the rece.ssion. But since the 
state is one of Montedison’s largest 
shareholders the company’.s problems 
are fair political game. The impact of 
the closures has been cushioned by the 
government wage integration .scheme, 
which means that the dismis-sed 
workers will get 80 per cent of their 
wages for nine months. 

From another point of view Signor 
Cefis timed the closure announcements 
well. Six weeks ago he told shareholders 
at Montedison’s general meeting that 
the group had to find the staggering 
figure of £i,86oni in the next seven 
years if it is to stay in the front line 
of European chemical companies. With 
Montedison’s takeover campaign now 
over (Bastogi, Carlo Ebra and Snia 
Viscosa have been absorbed), the crunch 
has come. Signor Cefis has now demon¬ 
strated that he will get on with the Jess 
glamorous weeding out and raiionali- 
.sation proce.ss if the government will 
please give him the money to do the 
job. The danger is that he might get the 
money on condition that he does not 
upset anyone by actually rationalising 
anything. 
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Iceland _ 

Fighting fish _ 

Iceland is to extend its teiritorial 
watei2> to 50 miles off its coastline from 
September 1st, despite a complete 
failure to come to any compromise with 
Britain or west Germany about the 
fishing rights in the disputed waters. 
The fifth round of talks between the 
two sides broke down on Wednesday 
and the British Government, after hav¬ 
ing its offer to reduce the British catch 
by 30 per cent turned down, is to resort 
to the International Court of Justice 
next week. 

Iceland’s motive seems overwhelm- 
ingly political. There is no sign that 
the carefully monitored catch around 
its rich coast is depleting fish reserves, 
and this is not an argument that even 
Iceland is pushing hard. The prime in¬ 
tention, springing from the govern¬ 
ment’s strong shift towards the left 
(the majority of the cabinet are com¬ 
munists) is to assert a nationalist cause. 

If British trawlers are barred from 
Iceland’s newly-acquired waters it will 
knock out 25 per cent of Britain’s total 
catch. Iceland is at present negotiat¬ 
ing its trade position with the enlarged 
EEC in Brussels, and Britain has 
blocked any agreement until the fishing 
question can be settled. The com¬ 
munity, however, is anxious not to keep 
Iceland out in the cold, but to allow it 
to increase its manufacturing industry 
and reduce its 80 per cent dependence 
on fish exports. With a little more hard 
bargaining some compromise still 
seems possible. 


ElU Quarterly Economic Review S$rvic$ 
Every quarter. 70 reviews cover 150 countries 

Greece 

With the drachma firmly hitched to 
the dollar, US military aid restored, 
booming exports and signs that 
world hostility to the regime is cool¬ 
ing. ' Papadocracy ' looks like giving 
way to ' Papadarchy/ The current 
situation is discussed in the latest 
QER. 

An ennuel subscription M one review 
(4 issues end en Annua/ Supplement) is £1S 
(USS40). Airmail postage £2 (US$5). Single 
copies £4.50 (US$12). payment with order 
please. 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Spenctr House, 27 St James's Place. 

London SW1A 1NT 
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Over a barrel over a barrel 



That oil boom is kopt waiting 

There should not be much trouble over 
British Petroleum’s new merger deal 
with Standard Oil of Ohio. Sohio, 
which produces only 50,000 barrels of 
crude a day of its own, wants to get 
hold of some of the im barrels a day 
which the Alaskan wells could one day 
he piping down, once the pipe is built. 
BP wants to control an American oil 
company and buy it with crude. The 
delay to the pipeline caused by the 
environmentalist lobby has made a 
iionsen'.e of the two dates in the 
original agreement: the beginning of 
* 975 » which is when Sohio was meant 
to start paying dividends on BP’s 
special stock, equivalent to a quarter 
of the equity ; and the beginning of 
1978. which is when 54 ‘ o control should 
have been purchased by BP with 
production running at 600,000 barrels 
of crude a day. 

The cost to Sohio of paying divi¬ 
dends to BP would be about $i2ni a 
year, at Sohio*s traditional payout rate, 
the $36m going to other 


shareholders. Since net profits in 1971 
were only $3501, that dividend would 
look somewhat naked. Sohio’s piofits 
in the first quarter of 1972 were 12% 
down. In common with many other 
American oil companies it suffered 
from the slump in prices. If the deal 
were not renegotiated shareholders 
and financiers might begin to look 
askance at Sohio’s financial strength 
in the .short term. The share price has 
fallen to $60 from the 1971 high of 
$92. In addition to spending perhaps 
another $20om more of its own cash 
in getting the wells primed for the 
time the pipeline is finished, Sohio 
has 27% of the responsibility for the 
financing of the Alyeska pipeline 
consortium. Present signs are that the 
pipeline will not be finished until three 
years after the final court decision: 
with luck that will be by the end of 
the year. 

Another $i4om will be available 
under one of those production payment 
schemes that BP has just negotiated in 


Britain—once the permission for the 
pipeline comes through. But the major 
worry for potential creditors of 
Sohio was not the cash strain caused 
by paying out the dividend so much 
as the pos.sibility BP might stick to 
the letter of the original agreement 
over the supply of crude. The gearing 
of the deal is that the early tranches 
of crude supplied will buy proportion¬ 
ately higher slices of Sohio equity. BP, 
has already got 25% and would got 
34% if production v/as running at 
200,000 barrels a day by 1978. This is 
an output worth $20om or so a year 
if sold on the open market (using 
current prices of $3 a barrel). A 
further $200m worth would bring 
another chunk of 12% of Sohio’s 
equity, but the next $2oom worth 
would bring only 8% of the equity, 
leading to the top figure of 54%. The 
barrelage reached by 1978 would 
determine the equity stake, and later 
increases in production would be split 
3 to I in BP’s favour. It might, there¬ 
fore, have paid BP to forget abou. 
gaining control and sell the oil on the 
market at what should, by then, bo 
substantially higher prices. But BP\ 
long-term strategic objectives aie 
intact, and so the deal has beeii 
renegotiated. The details have not been 
released yet, but the simplest solution 
would be to tie the changes in control 
to oil production rather than to 
inflexible dates. 

German bourses 

Warmer without 
Schiller 

Frankfurt 

The departure of Professor Kail 
Schiiller means defeat for those who 
have favoured sterner budgetary poh 
cies in Germany, and victory for th^* 
proponents of the policy of keeping 
German industry prosperous by trying 
to stick to an undervalued fixed 
exchange rate. This might well put an 
end to the slide in German stock mar¬ 
kets which started in msd-May. The 1 
latest dose of controls to stem doUai 1 
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One 

of our projects 

will be music 
to your ears. 


National and Grindlays Bank Group are constantly 
lending money all over the world—either from their own 
resources, or as leaders or participants in syndicates 

One recent loan, for example, was to a leading American 
piano manufacturer who raised $10 million and we helped 

Others have been arranged in places as far apart as Japan, 
Iran and South America. 


For projects as diverse as new housing, roads, electrical 
equipment for atomic power generation and aircraft 
leasing. 


The moral: if you have a money problem, whether it's to 
do with pianos or process plants, National and Grindlays 
are willing to listen, and ready to help. 

We have offices in Europe, Africa, India, 

Pakistan, Bangladesh and the Middle and 
Far East. We offer a full range of 
international banking services. 

Try us soon. 



NATIONAL 

AND 

GRINDLAYS 
BANK GROUP 



National and Grindlays Bank Limited. 

23, Fenchurch Street, London, EC3M 3DD. Phone: 01 -626 0545 


Branches, Subsidiaries, Associated Companies or Representatives in: 

United Kingdom. Bahrain. Bangladesh Cyprus, Dubai, tlhiopia. France. Ghana, 
Greece, Hong Kong. India, Japan. Jersey. Jordan. Kenya. Lebanon. 

Malaysia, Malta, Nigeria, Oman. Pakistan. Qatar, Rhodesia. Singacore, 

Sri Lanka, SwiUerlar^d. Uganda. United Arab Lmrates, Zambia. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record ordy. 


New l»Kue 



Inter-American Development Bank 


Washington, D. C. 


DM 100,000,000.- 


6H% Deutsche Mark Bearer Bonds of 1972 


with Sinking Fund 


DEIJTSCHK BANK 

Ak lirnffeaellicliRft 
alito for 

BERLINER DISCONTO BANK 


DRESDNER BANK 

AkUengCMlhcluift 
alao for 

BANK FilR HANDEL UND INDUSTRIE 

AkliengeaellBchaft 


H. AlIFHAUSER 


JOH. BERENBERG, GOSSLER & GO. 


BANKHAIIS GEBRLIDER BETHMANN 


DEI ITSf H E GENOSSENSCHAFTSKASSE 


DEUTSCH-SLIDAMERIKANISCHE BANK 

A k tiengeaelliirhaft 

B. METZLIOR SEEL. SOHN & CO. 


SAARLANDISCHE KREDITBANK 

AkticiiitPi^UiM'baft 


VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 


WESTFALENBANK 

AktieieiK«»ellBciiaft 


BAYERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN- UND 
WECHSEL-BANK 

BERLINER BANK 

Ak ticiigeaellichatt 

COMMERZBANK 

AktienReaallachaft 
atao for 

BERLINER COMMERZBANK 

Aktiangaaellachaft 

DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE 
-DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK- 

GEORG HAUCK & SOHN 
NORDDEUTSCHE KREDITBANK 

Aktiengeaellachaft 

SCHRODER, MiiNCHMEYER, 
BENGST & CO. 

M. M. WARBURG-BRINCKMANN, 
WIRTZ & CO. 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT 
-FRANKFURTER BANK- 


DELBRUCK & CO. 


DEUTSCHE UEBERSEEISCHE BANK 


MERCK, FINCK & CO. 


SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. A CIE. 


C. G. TRINKAUS ft BURKHARDT 


WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK 
GIROZENTRALE 


May 81,1972 
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inflows carefully excludes any equity on 
portfolio investment, the closest being 
'•estrictions on sales to foreigners 
jf mutual funds invested in German 
^nds. There is also plenty of equity- 
rniinded Gennan money which can no 
onger find a profitable home in Swit- 
;erland. The money value of Germany’s 
^ross national product is expected to 
,^row by about 7^% in 1972 (of which 
\.% will be inflation); the target for 
lext year is about 9%, which should 
ranslate into company profits increases 
>f over 10%. 

Within this strongly recovering 
iconomy, several companies arc still 
ooking underrated by the market 
‘ven by German standards. This makes 
hem very cheap on Anglo-Saxon 
irice/earniings criteria. I'he depart- 
nent store group, Karstadt, has good 
nanagement and a strong balance 
heet, and a p/e of 15 at DM48;3. 
^ost foreign buying in the sector has 
oncentrated on Neckennann, which 
^ heavily involved in travel and mail 
rder besides store.s, and has slightly less 
0 offer from the present price of DM 
44. An outstanding share for the 
nedium-term is Siemens. Profits (of the 
>arent company alone) for the half- 
ear are up by 50%. Since Siemens has 
I high break-even point and excellent 
nanagement, its plans for pushitig sales 
md cutting costs should boost profits 
substantially. The trouble is that, with 
ypical German caution, the light will 
hidden under the bushel of a con- 
ervative accounting policy. At DM278, 
Siemens’s prospective p/e is an incre- 
libly cheap 10. 

Another good bet may be Mannes- 
nann, the specialist steel and tube 
nakers, who signed another big deal 
vlth the Russians last week. Again, 
It DM207, p/c is a measly 10, 
That includes precious little from the 
low highly profitable operation in 
Brazil, where die company has a near- 
nonupoly of steel production. 


Tobacco is safe 


It has been a great year for tobacco 
shares in London and New York. On 
Wall Street, the Standard and Poors 
tobacco share index is up 33% in 
*972, against a rise of just 5% in the 
Dow-Jones industrial index. In 
London tobacco shares shot up at the 
turn of the year, and have risen 16% 
in 1972 against 8% in the Financial 
Times-Actuaries all-share index. 

Tobacco sales are picking up fast in 
both countries. In the first quarter of 
1972 net clearances of td^acco in 
Britain (that is, tobacco moved out 
of bond for sale) rose by 9.3%. Over 
1972 as a whole tobacco sales are 
likely to rise by at least 3'''«>. So it was 
no surprise when Imperial Tobacco, 
which makes two-thirds of Britain’s 
fags, clocked in with a sharp rise in 
profits on Wednesday. Pre-tax profits 
for the first half were £4o.5m against 
£35.8m last year. Imps at iiip are 
now on a prospective p/c ratio of 
about 10.3. There is an excellent record 
of steadily rising earnings every year, as 
Panmure Gordon, the stockbrokers, 
jioint out in a special report on tobacco 
shares this week. Panmure Gordon con¬ 
clude that the outlook for Imps and the 
sector is very good. 

Although every reputable analyst 
has been preaching the virtues of 
tobacco for years, the trouble is that 
investors, from fund inanager.s to 
widows, shake their heads in disbelief. 
So the great re-rating that ought to 
come may never materialise, until a 
British tobacco com])any can pull off a 
major success in diversification. The 
American tobacco firm Ligget and 



Myers lias shown just how diversifying 
can transform a company. Within 
seven years it has incrcasetl its non- 
tobacco profits from nil to bo*'., of 
the total. 

Despite these puospects, ilie short¬ 
term outlook for tobacco shares is not 
exciting. Another health report is due 
soon from a scientific liaison committee 
set up by the (iovcrnmeiu. And if there 
is a price freeze tobacco (ompanies 
might suffer more than most since their 
profits rely more on price rises than 
sales rises. 

But in the longer run the shares 
still look an attractive and very safe 
investment. Imps is diversifying 
faster and better than most, and could 
be the first share to be properly 
re-rated. Bats is going to benefit a lot 
from the sinking pound, since all its 
earning^ come from overseas. Carreras, 
altho’jgh it has risen by a third since 
tipped hv 77 /c Kconomut last February, 
(ould go higher if plans for a Euro- 
j>can link-u[> with the veiy successful 
(rerman firm, Martin Brinkmann, go 
ahead. Gallahcrs, liowcvcr, is still over- 
cojiccntrated in the slumping plain 
cigarette market. 


Key indicators 

: world bourses 





Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 




July 

1972 

one 

one 

one 

record 

London drrfting. 


12 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

although helped 









on Thursday by 

London 

498.2 

543.6 

470.4 

- 

- 1.5 

f23.5 

- 8.4 

the good trade 

New York 923 7 

971 3 

889.2 

- 1.0 

' 24 

4 3 6 

7.2 

figures. 

Wall Street still 









Canada 

216.7 

220.2 

187.5 

f 1.3 

0.8 

■^20 1 

- 1.6 

worried by 

Australia 

549.9 

639.3 

490.1 

■1- 1.5 

*- 4.5 

4-20.5 

“10.3, 

thoughts of 

Japan 

285.5 

286.2 

199 9 

-{- 2 0 

4 - 5.5 

+ 40.9 

- 0.2 

M cG 0 ver Him e nt. 

H’kong 

479.7 

479 7 

324.0 

^ 5.0 

4-13.2 

4-68.6 

— 

But gains nearly 

Belgium 

113.2 

113,2 

96.9 

-h 0.5 

4 - 2.1 

-h 8.3 

— 

everywhere else. 

France 

81.0 

85.7 

67.6 

-f 0.4 

- 3.1 

4 - 5.5 

- 59 

Gemrany 

114.0 

119.3 

97.1 

f 3.1 

- 0.2 

4 - 8.2 

-24.6 


Holland 

151.3 

151.3 

106.4 

+ 3.8 

4 - 3.9 

-f224 

— 


Italy 

49.2 

49.7 

439 

— 

+ 6.7 

- 1.8 

-57.8 


Sweden 

346.3 

350.9 

308.7 

• 4 - 1.4 

4 - 3.3 

4-24.2 

- 7.8 


Stock ijricBS and yiatds ara on pages 97 and 98 
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An American connection 7 


Britain’s unit trust managements are 
not over-excited by their record sales 
figures in April and May. I^hese 
included special boosts from two suc¬ 
cessful launches, with £9m going to 
Barclays Unicom Extra Income Trust 
and £8m to M and G’s Second Dual 
Trust. Something like 125% of new 
money comes for contractual unit- 
linked insurance plans. Although 
the “ managed " or “ balanced ” funds, 
which arc the vogue of the moment, 
are concentrating most of their new 
money on umts rather than hard-to- 
find property, their policy could 
change any time. Hambro Life’s Man¬ 
aged Fund IS, for example, currently 
taking in some £8m a month, of 
which 76% IS going into tmsts of the 
Allied Hambro group. 

It IS possible that small investors 
have taken note of warnings against 
buying at what might be the top of the 


market. More probably, they will wait 
for the index to hit dizzier heights 
before buying their units. They will 
then proceed to sell when the subse¬ 
quent downswing is reaching its 
bottom. 

Unless unit holders and their profes¬ 
sional advisers become a lot more 
sophisticated in their buying habits 
the industry seems doomed to collect 
a new bevy of disaffected investors at 
every swing of the cycle. As time goes 
by, redemptions from the disaffected 
will he augmented by the sales of wise 
long-term holders cashing in for their 
just rewards. Forebodings about this 
prospect aie highlighted by the current 
plight of the American mutual fund 
industry. It has suffered a net cash 
outflow during the first five months of 
this year of $715m, with repurchases 
exceeding sales in every month except 
January. During the whole of last year 


America's 1,250 mutual funds man¬ 
aged a net inflow of only some $300111 
between them. 

American mutual funds have 
suffered from an unfortunate coinqil 
dence of events. First there are tlie 
heavy redemptions by investors who 
bought in during the bull market of 
1967 and 1968 and, disenchanted by 
their later experiences, are getting out 
when prices return to former levels. 
Second, there is a marked diminution 
of sales effort; sales teams have beer 
reduced during the lean times, and arc 
now selling different product Unes such 
as tax-favoured oil and real estate 
programmes where the returns to tlie 
salesmen are richer. Another severe 
blow has been the barring of ** recipro¬ 
city ; brokers who sold mutual funds 
weU were rewarded with the fund'ii 
broking business. Hundreds of small^ 
mutual fund shops have closed then* 
doors. The rot is exjircted to spread to 
the larger, diversified brokerages when 
the sales charges permitted for invest¬ 
ment companies are reduced to the 
levels stipulated by Federal mutual 
fund legislation. The grim outlook is 
that brokers may prefer to put clientii 
straight into shares where they are 
likely to trade more actively than in 
mutual funds. 

The British unit trust industrv doe^ 


Best and worst records among unit trusts. The offer price ruling at the start of the period is compared with the bid price ruling 
at July 3, 1972. Net-of-tax income is reinvested No account is taken of capital gains tax. 


Top 20 over three years Top 20 over one year 




Current 

Growth 

Growth 

Growth 

Trust 

Group 

Current 

Growth 

Trust 

Group 

site* 

over three 

over two 

over one 

•ize* 

£m 

20 

% 



£m 

years 

% 

1281 

122 6 

120 0 

years 

year 

% 

464 

704 

59 1 

Bridge Income 

Bridge 

790 

Jessel Property & General 
M&G Recovery 

Bbor Property & Building 

Jesael Britannia 
M&G 

Ebor 

96 

27 

1 1 

/o 

112 7 
995 

116 6 

First National Growth 
M&G Recovery 

Dowgate 

Talisman 

Smelter Companies 
Schroder Recovery 
Surinvest Future 

Income 

Property & Building 

PlArtfAlim GrAvukfh uuifh 

Pmst Netional 
M&G 

Dowgate 

LS Fund 
Alliad-Hambro 
Schroder Wegg 

06 

27 

05 

1 0 

75 

38 

72 9 
70 4 
696 
648 
644 

62 7 

Surinvest Future Income 
Target f-manciat 

Smaller Companies 

Surmvast 

Target 

Allied Hambro 

08 

15 3 
75 

1147 

106 0 

103 2 

119 1 

104 5 

106 6 

59 3 

36 8 
644 

Oceanic Performance 
London Wall FinanLial 

City of London 

Oceanic 

London Wall 

Jesael Britannia 

08 

1 6 

1 9 

95 9 

945 

909 

135 2 

94 9 
940 

41 0 

31 9 

35 9 

Surinvest 

Ebor 

1 1 

08 

59 3 
591 

Jessel Income 

High Income Priority 

Bbor General 

Unicorn 500 

Midland and General 
Stratto 

Scotinionie 

Cavalier income 

Jessal Britannia 
London Wall 

Ebor 

Barclaya Unicorn 
M&G 

Barings Bros 
Scotbits 

Cavalier 

4 3 

10 8 
36 

2b 2 

59 
35 

60 
07 

88 9 

87 0 

842 

838 

81 7 

79 9 

79 3 

79 3 

800 

95 6 

862 

900 

960 

71 8 
854 

78 1 

44 0 

57 7 

39 7 
446 

52 5 

26 4 
502 
349 

r%^l&lwrlV w*WV5ll Vwl&fi 

Income 

High Income Priority 
Ionian Growth 

Bridge Capital 

Tyndall Ulster 

Midland & General 
Mutual High Yield 

Cabot 

Framlington 

Scotincome 

Sunnvest Parformence 

Portfolio 

London Wall 
Ionian 

Bridge 

Tyndall 

M&G 

Mutual 

Cabot 

Framlington 

Sootbits 

Surinvest 

05 

11 3 

1.3 

07 

06 

6.9 

01 

09 

1 4 

63 

06 

690 

67; 
67' 
648 
645 
525 

61 9 
604 
603 
602 
489 

Diacretionary 

Allied Lq jity 

Abacus Income 

Discretionary 

Allied-Hambro 

Abacus 

23 

62 

09 

78 2 

74 9 

74 6 

78 5 

81 6 

76 3 

462 

37 0 

45 1 

Bottom 10 over three years 





Bottom 10 over one yoar 



Atlantic Units 

Save and Prosper 

88 

1 6 

539 

1 5 





London & Wall Street 

London Wall 

22 

- 06 

- 41 6 

79 

London & Wall Street 

London Well 

22 

79 

HpII Samuel International 

Hill Samuel 

15 3 

- 26 

265 

24 

Trustees & Profestionsl 



Truataes & Professional 





Capital 

VavatMuir 

0.1 

6 7 

Capital 

Vavasseur 

01 

- 30 

202 

67 

Vavasseur Orthodox 

Vavasseur 

31 

66 

Maitals Minerals & 





Overseas 

Mallet & 



Comnvoditias 

Allied Hambro 

12 8 

- 60 

12 9 

12 7 


Wedderbum 

26 

28 

Intarnstional Mining 

Vavaaaeur 

121 

- 61 

35 

86 

Hilt Semuel IntemetiorMt 

Hill Samuel 

15.3 

24 

Hill SamLOl Dollar 

Hill Samuel 

38 

- 79 

37.6 

66 

Atlantic Units 

Sava & Proapar 

88 

1 5 

North Amarioan 

Ansbachar 

05 

- 82 

304 

39 

Securities of Amerioa 

Allied-Hambro 

1.2 

-31 

Ovarsaas 

Maillot & 

26 




North American 

Anabachar 

0.6 

-39 


Wadderburn 

-19 J 

1 5 

28 

Hill Samuel Oeller 

Htfl Samual 

3.8 

-6 6 

Sacurfltoa of America 

Alliad-Hambro 

1 2 

-20 9 

14 3 

31 

Coyne Growth 

Surinvest 

0.2 

-70 


Ppekmas supplied by Planned Se¥mg9 •Sire etetletiee aupplled by G, S. Herbert 
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not have all these problems to face. 
Trusts can advertise directly. Their 
^inks with brokers are stable. British 
unit trust sales attract steadily more 
attention in the press, thanks in part 
to the interest generated by perform¬ 
ance league tables. 

As usual, some of the most sparkling 
individual trust results in our tables 
are being put up by relatively new and 
usually very small funds whose man¬ 
agers pursue an active individualistic 
policy centred on small portfolios by 
traditional standards. An example is 
the one-\'car chart topper, Bridge 
Income, set up last year by brokers 
Vickers da Costa, together with Bridge 
Capital. 

Another of the leading trusts over 
the one-year period, Talisman, is also 
managed by a member of Vickers da 
Costa ; but its mana^fement company, 
LS Managers, was formed out of a 
private investment company and is 
independent of Vickers. I'o carry 
incest a stage further LS Managers 
has on its board a director of Portfolio 
Management which has also pursued 
this approach to unit trust manage¬ 
ment with considerable success. The 
group’s Growth with Income trust is 
among the best performers and its 
capital trust is not far out of the list 

The new blood of the industry has 
yet to be proved over the test of long¬ 
term performance. Here the older 
stagers inevitably come into their own. 
M and G’s Recovery and Midland and 
General trusts continue to feature on 
botli long- and short-term tables. 
These trusts are also characterised by 
relatively small and closely researched 
portfolios ; they, too, look freely for 
special situations in small interesting 
companies.” The same is true^ of 
Hambro Smaller Ckmupanies which, 
like London Wall High Inccmie 
Prforityy has brought home the goods 


over both the short and longer-term 
periods. 

The bottom of the tables continues 
to be dominated by the ever hopeful 
specialists in the United States. Ihey 
can scarcely be blamed for their rela¬ 
tively mediocre performances. Ihe 
same excuse does not apply to the 
international trusts like Hill Samuel 
International and the perennially poor 
Mallet Overseas Fund which did have 
the freedom to consider the British or 
Japanese or Hongkong markets, but 
apparently have not used it to much 
advantage. 

Our performance tables in this sur¬ 
vey have, for the first time, been 
compiled by measuring performance 
from the offer price at the start of the 
period to the bid price at the end of it. 
The figures are provided by Planned 
Savings. The results thus reflect the 
actual appreciation of a unitholder’s 
money rather than the perfonnance of 
the underlying fund. 'Uhe gap between 
the bid and offer price—normally 
between 5% and 7%—makes a sizc- 


.^7 

able difference. To take an example : 
Jessel Property and General, still top 
of the long-term tree thanks to its 
specialisation, shows a growth of 
143*2% in its offer to offer price over 
the three years ; what the unitholder 
gets is the 128.1% appreciation shown. 

The difference between the two 
results for a given trust can be even 
wider than this if the fund has, in the 
course of the period, begun to calculate 
its bid price at the lowest possible level 
allowed by the rules of the Department 
of TVade and Industry. Normally, 
when a fund is expanding, trust man¬ 
agements calculate the offer price at 
the highest level the rules allow for a 
given underlying portfolio, but buy 
back at a higher bid price than they 
strictly need to. If maximum offer and 
minimum bid prices were used, the 
gap could be more than 12% ; but 
competition keeps it lower. The crunch 
comes when the fund is suffering net 
redemptions. These make it an econ¬ 
omic necessity for managers to set their 
bid yjrice at a mininiuin. The offer price 
is then normally fixed at a lower level 
than necessary, so that tiie gap 
between the two quoted prices remains 
tlie same, but the unitholder who is 
caught in this situation is afflicted by 
the whole of the gap. Sometimes the 
management takes the unpopular, 
because more obvious, step of just 
widening the quoted spread. A promi¬ 
nent example at the moment is Pan 
Australian where the gap between bid 
and offer price is about 14%. 

About half of Britain’s unit trusts 
are now suffering a net outflow of 
cash, and nearly all of these will have 
adjusted their method of price calcula¬ 
tion to tlie minimum bid basis. Most 
unitholders never find out that this 
has been done. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Economist 

to make a 

creative contribution 

. and play a positive role m initiating and 
experimenting as well as responding to requests 
from others 

The appointment, in our Group -Pfanning Service, 
calls for an economist with experience in a business 
environtment, or'the equivalent. He must have a first 
or good second dfass honours degree and his 
experience in 'applying theoretical knowlecfge is os 
important as formal quaiifroations. A go'od balance 
of knowledge, experience and interest between the 
quantitative and qualitative aspects ot this work is 
essential'. His responsibilities will caFI for 'him to 
apply up-to-date analytical techniques to the 
problems typical of a large, complex company in 
forecasting, planning, project evaluation and decision 
making. Top level management may loiok to him for 
economic analysis and comment of a general nature 
The appointment is based at our Mill Hill 
headquarters and the salary will be commensurate 
With experience and qusa'lifications. 

Please write, quoting reference S16, to 
D. O. Best, 

Senior Personnel Officer, 
John Laing and Son Limited, 
Mill Hill, 

London, IMW7 2E'R. 



Macquarie 

University 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

Applications are Invited for an 
appointment In the School of 
Economic and Financial Studies 
as ASSOCIATE FKOFESBOR/ 
SENIOR LECTURER in BUSI¬ 
NESS ADMINISTRATION 

within the fields ol marketinir 
ur admi nisi ration /organisational 
behaviour. 


The successful applicant will 
be responsible for courses in 
one of these Helds for the 
Master and Oruduate Diploma 
Programmes h> Business 
Administration The present 
programmes provide for two 
courses to be offered in each 
Held 

In addition to appropriate 
formal quallHcations applicnnts 
should be familiar with recent, 
research Hndlngs and have had 
practical experience in industry 

The appolmtee will be 
encouraged l<o develop his 
research interests which mav 
involve participation in spon¬ 
sored research and higher ct>n- 
.^ultative work 

The salary for an As-soclate 
Profe-isor is $A12.5n3 per 
annum and for a Senior 
Lecturer within the range 
SA'JfiH? with five annual incre¬ 
ments lo $ All.1.10 per annum 

Further Inlormation about 
tilt* University and advice 
regarding the mcihcKl of appli¬ 
cation should he obtained 
Irmxi Ihc Secretarv-Oeneral. 
Aasoctaiion ol Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 3ti Gordon 
Sciuari*. London. WCIH HPF 
(Tel: 01-387 8.572) or from the 
Registrar, Macquarie Univer¬ 
sity, No th nyde. NSW. 2113, 
A.j.straliH 

Applications close on 
n /tugu^f, 


i 


Atkins Research & Development 

Economics and Environment 


Wo cjrc* looking [(.h jn tn onornist lo loin 
our itvirn rout omnd with rissus'ung Thti 
bignilKVini.t'i ot onvironrnentfil ond 
planning f^dors within the furnnwork of 
soi'idl-cosl-benefit analyses. 

Members ol the ledm hdve ptiysK.s, 
applied psyt'hology, geography, eriyinee- 
linq, acoustics and bio-chcmistry, as well 
IS et'onomics among their disciplines, and 
the ocindid.ile will form the focus tor the 
t‘c. >noiT,ics content of our work. He will, 
howcvi'i, be expected lo make a contribu¬ 
tion lo the overaM solution ot problems 
rather than operate strictly in Ihecontines 
of his own diSLipline. 

Interest isossential, experience is not, 
and the starling salaiy will bo i.ommorv 
suratc with the person's capabilities and 
experience. Prospects are exr ellenl in this 


fast developing field of activity. 

As a member ot the W.^. Atkins Group 
w<» provide c onsulting services over a 
wide range of planning and engineering 
problems including the justifiable level of 
investment in roads, the siting of airports, 
the f onsequences of change in the urban 
environment, socially desirable noise 
standards and the degree to which 
pollution should be controlled. 

Applications with career details should 
be made to; 

Mr. R.A. Waller, 

Atkins 

Research and Development 

4 Dorking Road, Fpsom, Suirey. 


The University of 
Aston Management a 
Centre 

Head of Subject Group 

Applications are invited for the 
above post which Involves res¬ 
ponsibility to the Chairman of 
the newly established Manage¬ 
ment Centre for co-nrdiriating 
and (iPveloDlng teaching activi¬ 
ties within the Subject Group 
for: 



Candidates will be expected 
to make a persona] contribution 
to teaching at all levels both 
in the Management Centre and 
tisew'herc in the University 

The post Is of professional 
status. Salary normally in the 
range C4.850-1'6.78C per annum 

Application forms and fur- 
'luT particulars mav be 
obtainei! from the Rl.-iff Offleei 
(Ret No 8R0 2f»), The Univer¬ 
sity of Aston in Birmingham. w 

Gostii (rreen. Birmingham. J 

B4 7ET. tf) whom applications r 

should be forwarded bv 
22 Angus* 


University of 
New South Wales 

Senior Lecturer 

GRADUATE SCHOOL. OK 
BUKINESB 

Salary SA9771 range $A11.234 
per uiitiuni Commencing .sahir' 

according to quahhcatloiii and 
experience 

In the licld ol busliies.^ 
tviiicv Applicants slionkl ha^'c 
high academic qualillculiuns ii. 
a relevant field and expenotici> 
in bu.smoss (uiminlstraiion, 
Rl.ratpglc planning, policy 

torm.iLion and tlic use of 

pi oblem-solving techniques in 
buh.mss Teaching experience 
cspe( uiy With case studv 
methods advantageous 

Details of RppMntment, 

Including superaiinuuUoii. sl'ul^ 
leave and housing scheme, may 
be obtained from the St*CTer.irV‘ 
General. As.soeiat.ion of Cnm- 
mon’veallh Universities (Appts). 
.30 Oortliin Square. London, 
WCIH OHF (Tel 01-3R7 8S72) 

ApplK'utions close jii Austra¬ 
lia and London on 4 Augu/tf. 


The University of 
Sussex 


CeNTRF FOB 

CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN 
BTUDIES 

Research Fellowship ui 
European Labour 
Studies 


Applications are invited for a 
Research Fellowship in Euro- 
p(?an Labour Studies for one 
year in the first inaianCi'. 
With the prospect of extension 
The person appointed will be 
requtreo initially to study 
sources of information on trade 
unions and industrial relations 
in Western Europe, and tn 
develop the Centre's informa¬ 
tion output on these t«o 
subjects. 


Trade union experlencp and 
knowledge ot a Continental 
language desirable. Salary 
£1841-£2082 plus F.S.S U 


Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms, returnable b.v 
4 AUKUAt, 1973. are available 
from the Establishment Seetton. 
Office of Arts ana ^Social 
Studies. Univeialty ot SuMex. 
Falmer. Brighton, BHl OQ" 
(telephone Brlght>}n 6fl78J, ext 
8Q31 quoting ref 894/3. 
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IVPPOINTMENTS 


JAMES MORRELL & ASSOCIATES 

It&dino specialists m bi.sinns forecasting over a wide feld have vafancies 
for two young 


COST BENEFIT STUDIES 


ANALYSTS 


Requirements : Good degree m econom.ss or business studies, preferably 
with bias tov/ards monetary economics : numaracy , ability to write 
concisely m plain language ; facility to cummunicaie affectively , imngination 
appieciation of pohtcal trends; readiness to work m a team end to devrtop 
cwn specialisations 

Age limit 24 ; starting salary around 12,000 , generous 
fringe benefits. 

Applications with full information covering education and 
example of wrillen work to ' 

James Morrallt 

James Morrell & Associates Ltd.. 

I Paternoster Now. 

London EC4P 4H^. 

Telephone: 01>24a 2226. 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 88 to 93 


REGIONAL 

PLANNING 


ENVIRONMEN¬ 

TAL 

PLANNING 


SECOND SYDNEY 
AIRPORT STUDY 


D. W. Triptree 


Consultants invite applications from 
young economists and O.R. scientists 
to work in multi-disciplinary teams. 
Interests should be in the regional, 
environmental and transport fields. 
Practical cxperlenc? in these fields 
desirable but appropriate postgraduate 
work would also be considered Initial 
work would include oo.st/beneflt study 
of second Sydney Airport both in U.K. 
and with certain posts available in 
team in Australia. 

.Send detailed curriculum vitae to; 


R. TRAVERS MORGAN & PARTNERS 
Wellington House 
Strand, London WC2R OAR 





Opportunities in 
International Banking 


The scope of our International Banking Division in Europe is increasing, both through the general 
development of new business and through our links with the newly-formed Alpha Banks Group. 
The Division, already making a large contribution to bank profits, is poised for still further expansion, 
giving rise to these two new appointments. 


LENDING OFFICER 

A specialist to share responsibility for Eurocurrency 
lending and syndication. He will travel abroad as 
occasion demands, using these opportunities to 
consolidate existing relationships, set up contacts 
with potential customers and develop new 
business Candidates, probably graduates aged 
30 to 35, must have substantial international 
lending expeiience, and an appreciation of credit 
analysis. Knowledge of a European language 
would be an advantage. Ref: S.89. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT-Europe 

A business-getter to join our European team which 
is working closely with the six leading banks that 
constitute the Alpha Banks Group. His key task 
will be to identify and exploit new banking 
opportunities with banks and companies, both in 
the UK and Europe. As lending is the prime 
purpose, experience in this field is clearly 
desirable. Ideally in their late 20's/early 30's, 
candidates must have broadly-based banking 
experience, perhaps in a merchant bank with 
European interests. They must be prepared to 
travel extensively in Europe and should be 
reasonably fluent in a foreign language — 
preferably French. Alternatively they should be 
capable of achieving fluency quickly. Ref. S.90. 


To ensure that we attract the right men for these positions we have a flexible attitude both to salaries and 
the scope of the jobs. Salaries, however, will be not less than £4000 for the first post. £3000 for the 
second. Both appointments are London-based and offer excellent scope and career prospects in this 
fast-developing area of our business. Benefits include house loan scheme and comprehensive 
superannuation arrangements. 


wniiAMsaeiyN’siuKK 


Please write giving full career details, quoting 
the appropriate reference, to: T. P. Lyons, 
Personnel Director, Williams Glyn's Bank 
Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, London, EC3P 3DP. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


l/PIIY COUNTY 
ACRI COUNCIL 


Assistant Research 
Officer circa £2,650 

interesting opening for a young Research Officer to work 
m the Research and Inteiligence Unit located in the 
Poilicy Management Division of the County Clerk’s Office 

Appipcants should possesis a numerate degree (or equiva¬ 
lent qualification) They should have experience in market 
research, government survey work, cociporate p’lanmng or 
operational research Initiative must be combined with 
acceptance of the need for research to result in tnanage- 
ment action 

Further details and application form from the Clerk of the 
County Council. County Hall. Maidstone. Kent reference 
D2/OS1/2B6. Closing date 10 August 



Durham University 
Business School 


AppUcAtlont are I nvited for e 
second Boat of LSOTORBR IN 
ZNOUSVRIAL RJBLATIONB from 
1 October. 1972 or M aoon m 
poealble thereafter 

Salary on the aoale £1641 to 
£3996 plus P e 8 U 

The successful candidate will 
be expected to participate In 
the teaching work of the 
School, which covers post> 
graduate, undergraduate and In 
particular poat-experlence pro> 
grammes The Bustneas School 
has a well-established reputa- 


piurttdiS&l^ 


for In-companp hlcUr- 


induatilal Relationa la a fob- 
Jeot in incrcasljw demand M 
present, and the auooeof^ 
candidate will be expected to 
help promote this growth 

A good honours degree and 
relevant industrial or research 
experience is essenUal Teachliw 
experience, while not eseential. 
would be advantageous 

Further parttcuhurs from the 
Registrar and Seeretan^ Old 
Sh&e Hall, Durham, DSi 3HP 
to whom applications (3 
copies), naming three referees, 
should be sent by 38 July. 1973 


TRANSPORT ECONOMISTS 

Colin Buchanan and Partners have vacancies for 
economists with substantial experience of transport 
studies, for woric in the U.K. and abroad. 
Ntuneracy and an understandmg of urban trans¬ 
port models are essential attributes. 

Those who have already made applications for 
similar posts will be considered for these vacancies. 

Applications, stating qualifications, experience and 
present salary should be sent to: 

Miss J. Sturt, 

COLIN BUCHANAN AND PARTNERS, 

47 Princes Gate, London, SW7. 


sinTisiitinns 

with wide-ranging skiiis 


Government statistics provide the basis for decisions and 
policy making in every area of national life As a government 
statistician your training and skills are given full scope, 
otten in highly professional multi discipline teams, 
working on projects of major importance 

HOME OFFICE-Surbiton, Surrey (2 posts) 

The Statistical Division provides advice and interpretation 
on a wide variety of subjects including crime, the penal 
sy«5tem probation and after rare, juvenile delinquency, 
drugs immigration and fire statistics You work closely 
with policy divisions and research workers 
The sec ond vac incy is also located at Surbiton and is for 
a Senior Assistant Statistician 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE (2 posts) 

At the Institute of Naval Medicine Gosport Hampshire 
The Institute conducts an extensive programme of research 
in such fields as occupational medicine underwater 
medicine and pathology You will provide statistical 
support for the experimental work undertaken by the 


Institute and associated Naval medical establishments. 
Medical statistics experience will be an advantage 
The second vacancy is for work in London on statistics of 
Service manpower 

Candidates for the Statistician posts should normally be at 
least 27, whilst those for Senior Assistant Statistician must 
be 24 or over An honours degree in statistics, or in another 
suoject involving formal training in statistics, and several 
years' relevant experience are essential 

Starting salaries Statistician £3653-£4883 (Inner 
London), slightly less Gospoil and Surbiton, Semor 
Assistant Statistician £2391-£2899 (Surbiton) Appoint¬ 
ments can be either permanent and pensionable or short 
term (with FSSU) Promotion prospects to posts carrying 
salaries in excess of £6400 (under review) 

Write for full details of these and other current vacanctiM. 
and an application form, to the Civil Service Commission, 
Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, or telephone 
BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext 500 or LONDON 01 -839 1696 
(24-hour "Ansafone" service) quoting reference A/619/S. 
Closing date 14th August 1972 
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APPOINTMENTS 



econonislAdalislicians, 
openUonri lesemhers 

up to £3093 plus supplementary London weighting 

required in the Strategy Branch of the Planning and Transportation Department. 

Vacancies exist for numerate Economists, Statisticians A Operational Researchers in; 

(1) Studies of the economic structure of London in relation to the region, to 
forecast levels of economic activity, employment and income, and to help 
formulate policies for London's economic activities in relation to the Council’s 
employment and welfare objectives. 

For a suitably experienced candidate capable ot leading a small team working 
on regional accounting, a salary of up to £3771 plus supplementary London 
weighting would be offered. 

(2) Studies of feasibility and cost effectiveness of various physical, employment, 
residential and social structures of London and the evaluation of alternative 
investment strategies for both the public and private sectors, and to help 
formulate policies tor the development of London, and means ot financing it. 

(3) The development of suites of models of the London and regional economy, and 
of the physical development of London, and the use of resources and finance to 
provide the basis of policies for structuring and phasing. In each case there will 
be opportunities for developing new techniques to deal with the different 
problems that arise in these fields. 

Applicants should be graduates in quantitive economics, statistics or operational 

research. Starting salary dependent on qualifications and experience. 

Application forms returnable by 2Bth July, from the Joint Director, Department of 

Planning and Transportation (AIEOI271I ), County Hall, SE17PB, 

GREATER LONDON COUNCIL 
Department of Planning and Transportation 


EDUCATION 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external derreea of the 
UnlveTBity of London, epooially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Sxchanires, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship. Laur. OosLtna. 
Banklnir, insurance Marketlns. OOF. 
Also many thoroughly useful < non- 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today for detSillB or advice, 
slatlnir subjects in which Interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. G92). St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4. Tel. 01-340 6874. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 


CARIBBEAN - WATCHERS ! 
Pflst-changiDfr isles covered 
comprehensively in probing 
news-letter Special £3.9 
yearly, via air £0.60 brings 
samples Caribbean News 607B 
Fifth Ave., New York, N Y 
10017 u.sA 


modern shoes for men at Poster's, 
83 Jermyn Street, SWl. 


End of Gold Standard 

How Soon Will Gold Shares 
Crash ? 

Digest 505 $3 Q One yr $36 □ 

A Sequel to Digest 503 

COMING CATASTROPHE BOOM 

Major Attgas, Saxtons River, 

Vt. 05154. U.S.A. 
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If youVe there, we’re there. 

Wherever you choose to do business, Wells In addition, Wells Fargo makes it a point to 

Fargo Bank is there to help. maintain close working relationships with bank- 

Europe, Latin America, the Far East; our ing, government and corpoiate interests all over 
global network of branches, affiliates, and rep- the world in order to serve you better wherever 
resentative offices—including our new, wholly- you choose to do business, 
owned merchant bank in London, Wells Fargo If you're there , we're there : Auckland. Buenos 
Ltd.— are strategically located to offer all the Aires, Bogota, Caracas, Dubai, Hong Kong, Lima, 
banking services you require, wherever you re- London, Los Angeles, Luxembourg, Managua, 
quire them. All, backed by the strength of $7 bil- Manila, Mexico City, Miami, Nassau, New York, 
lion in assets and the knowledge gained through Panama City, San Francisco, San Salvador, Sao 
120 years experience. Paulo, Sydney, Taipei, Tokyo. 


WeHs Forgo Bonk 

NATfONAI. A880CIATIQN /AOMlNiSTAATIVe HOQRT6 ; * 6 * CALtPO«^NiA ST SAN FRANCISCO 94120/ SOUTHERN CAVIFOHNlA HDQRTS 4IS WEST f IFTH SI , lOS ANGELES 000&4 
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A bmnk 
that tombine* 
yauthfttl enerffy 

with sound haoinoss managehtent 
and fris$tdtg, sfftcient service 
is a good bank to 
do businms with, 

Don*t you agree? 



Maybe that's why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

UKAWA CENTRAL OFFICE Takasago. Urawa, Saitarna Japan 
TOKYO CENTRAL OFFICE & FOREIGN DEPARTMENl' 
Kvt3bashi, ChiH) ku, Tokyo (Cable SAIGIN TOKYO, 

Telex cJ22811, J26I76) 

Brant h Of fit es ri4 in nia^or eit les in Japan 
Overseas Representative Offices: 

20 Exchange Place, New York, N ^ 1(KK)5, USA 

('able SAH'AMAGIN NEW YORK Telex 22,1410 
y 12 ('heapaide, London, E C 2 Telex ^6400 




IB BANCO DE ANGOLA 


Operating in Portugal and the Province of Angola 

BAIsrCO DE ANGOLA S.A R.L. 

10-22 Rua da Prata, Lisbon 2, Portugal 

Established November 1926 

Governor Dr Miino Angolo Morais de Ohveira Vice-Governor Dr Nuno Alves ‘Morgodo 
Directors Honnque Belford Correa da Silva Antonio Teixeira de Sousa Dr Ruy de lima Pe eira do Mello 
Telegrams Aider P for Hoad Office and Branclos Codes Peterson s Trd & 4th eds Gued's 
Tel (P P C A ) 362561 Telex 1481 A 1481 B 
Luanda Office Avenida Paulo Dias de Novdfs Te/ 24111 

LONDON CORRESPONDENTS All Principal Banks NEW YORK All Principal Banks 


1971 

I abilities. Doc 31 

Capital 
Reserves 
Circulation 
Deposits & C 
Contra A/cs 
Profit & Loss 


Escudos 

300,000,000 

526,848,636 

2,882,199,540 

19488,110,032 

13,509,606,909 

105,870,150 


Total 


36,812,635,267 


1971 

Assets, Dec 31 

Cash & Banks 
Investments 
Loans & Discounts 
Contra A/cs 
Premises & C 
Other Assets 

lotal 


Escudos 

1,908,179,238 

2,939,208,702 

13.358,261.547 

13,509,606.909 

124,297.233 

4.973,061,638 

36.812.636,26/ 


DIVIDENDS 1966 to 1971, 10 pc. pa SHARES E 1.000 MEETINGS May 27 
B'RANCKBS Angola 27 , PORTUGAL METROPOLITAN 13 See " GBOGRAPHICAL INDEX " 


d as * Newspaper AuthorlMd an Bfcond Clau Mall Post Offlee Dept, Ottawa Compoaed by David Broekdorff Ltd, WAltbaoMtew, I*ando«. 
prtdted iP iCnslaiid y_Ha|gna Offy t Ltd . Blough w}wxr aeoUim llt^apbad by Taylowa Ltd., Malden^ad. Fubltshad Wr^Tli* Ibpn®"’ 

Newspaper Ltd , 26 Bt James a Btreat, London BW1A IHQ. Teleptoone e&*no USa. BMase an tWe Isplff : ilp { ^ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 




Anglo>Amerlcan 7'*% 

Amoco (£) 8% 

G«noral American Trent. 8 * 4 % 

General Cable 8 * 4 % 
hcernatiobal Utilities 8 ' 4 % 

Klelnwort Benton 8 '«% 

Motorola 8 % 

N. American Rockwell 8*4% 

Pennwalc 8 % 

Queensland Alumina 8*4% 

Welcome 8 * 4 % 

Williams and Glynt 8 ’ 4 % 
Inter-American Devel. Bank (DM) 6 * 4 % 
Malaysia (DM) 7% 

Slater Walker (£/DM) 7 * 4 % 


CCS, 

?h 

1972 

Lew 

Ordinary 

ftocha 

Price, 

July. 12 
j9ra 

Change 

on 

Yield 

July 

12 


268 

Banka, othar financial 
Algemene Bank FI 369V 

+ I4V 

4-6 


578 

Amiterdam-Rot 

FI 75 2 

-l-l 

4-5 

i 

257 

Aust B NZ Bank 


+ 30 

2-7 

37»a 

Bank of America 

... 

2-S 

) 

370 

B of Ireland 

460p 

... 

3-4 

ll'4 

886 

B of Montreal 

964p 

+41 

3-3 

S*4 

84 

B Nac de Mexico 

PPlV 

+v 

8 2 

S 

298 

B of NS Wales 

440p 

+ 15 

2-1 

0 

525 

B of Scotland 

720p 

+45 

2-8 

BO 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

FrB2525 

-25 

5-0 

y 1 

220 

B de Paris Pays fias 

Fr 231V 

-13-4 

4 9 

1 , 

53>a 

Bankart Trust 

155V 

+ IV 

SI 

0 

298 

Barclays 

476p 

£12**1** 

-2 

2-1 

'« 

ll»ia 

Can Imp Com 

+'»•* 

2-1 

i'> 

78 

Charterhouse Group I03p 

+3 

4-0 


52 

Chase Manhattan 

I5S 

+ IV 

3-6 


49S 

Chemical Bank NY 

$49*1 


5 7 

7 

225-2 

Commerabank 

DM 237 

+ 11-8 

3-6 

2 

i48«a 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 170 

15 

4-8 

0 

370 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 437 

1 4*1 

5 1 

40 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3910 

H70 

2-0 

0 

310 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 320 

+ 10 

2-8 


255 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 273-8 

+ 12-8 

3-3 

43*a 

First Nat City 

$62** 

+ 1 

2-1 

5 

355 

Fuji 

Y63S 


0 9 

« 

335 

Hambroc 

415p 

-5 

21 

18 

142 

Hill, Samuel 

I72p 

16 

2 6 

« 

\U 

tOS Mgnt 

»IV 



’» 

13V 

Hongkong A Sh 

£2IV 

+ IV 

1-7 

19 

130 

Klelnwort Benson 

I70p 

+2 

2-2 

OC 

5830 

Kredletbank 

Fr B6940 

+40 

2 9 

IS 

330 

Kundenkredit 

DM 385 

+ 11 

2-6 

170 

1840 

Lambert L*lnd 

Fr B 2350 

+70 

3-4 

i7 

320 

LBI 

4l3p 

4-7 

2 4 

Jd 

601 

Lloyds 

^79Sp 

tl3$V 

1 1 

2-0 

I'l 

30 

Manuf's Hanover TV 

+ 1 

4 4 

tji'j 

62670 

Mediobanca 

L 60830 

-1160 

1 4 

}j 

206 

Mercantile Credit 

2l5p 

-2 

3 5 

% 

176 

Mercury Secs 

I94p 

6 

IB 

10'. 

348 

Midland 

52Cp 

+30 

2-2 

}S 

202 

Mitsui 

Y4I8 

17 

12 

27 

205 

Montagu Trust 

278p 

195V 

-2 

1 8 

S‘. 

71V 

Morgan J P 

+ 1 

2-9 

46 

89 

Nat B Grlndlays 

I32p 

■12 

31 

10 

2-80 

Nat Australasia 

|aT82 

+ 0-02 

2 3 

•Ji 

176 

Nat Com Grp 

232p 

12 

2 2 

P 

300V 

Nat West 

470p 

1 M 

+ 9 

44 

120 

Norsk Creditbk 

2 

6-8 

7 

13V 

Royal Canada 
Schroders 

£15*4 

+ 1 

1-3 

Ij 

608 

OOOp 

+20 

1-2 

12 

324 

Slater Walker Sees 


-1 

3-1 

'3S 

2910 

Sec Gen de Banque 

+20 

4-8 

BOO 

2640 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B2770 

•135 

4 9 

30 

328 

Standard B Chart 

S30p 

Fr 360 2 

+ 22 

2-6 

84 

280 

Suez 

1 13-2 

5 2 

50 

362 

Sumitomo 

Y648 

2 

0 9 

440 

3670 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3710 

F40 

21 

«0S 

3885 

Union Bank Swiu 

Pr S 4330 

-so 

2-3 

07 

435 

Union Discount 

475p 

■+35 

SI 

»/ 

214 

United Dem Tst 

225p 

- 9 

2-8 


r 57*1 

itO 223 

|IR 4M 

IM 

^so 


Aetna Life B Cas 
Alllani Verslch 
Comm Union 
Eagle Star 
Gen Aeddent 
Generali 
Gdn Royal lixch 
L^l B Goneral 
Nat Nadrlandn 
Aaarl 
Phoetilx 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun AlUance 
TaUho Mar B F 
TokloMartde 
Zurktt Ini 


DM SOS i » 


YS4I +2 
Fr SM80 


High Low 


Ordifwry 

stocks 


Breweries, etc. 
Allied Breweries 
Anheuser-Busch 
Bass. Charrington 
Bolt NV 
Courage 
Dictlllert 
Dittlil Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Heineken 
Kirin Brewery 
Nat Distillers 
Scottish B Newc 
Sth African Br 
Watney. Mann 
Whitbread 'A' 

Building, building 
Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Boise Cascade 
Bovis Ltd 
Ciments Lafarge 
Clmcnteries Briq 
CostaIn 

Eng China Clays 
IcauKmenct 
Lalng 'A' 

London Brick 
Marley 

Pilkington Bros 
Aedland 
Rugby Ponland 
Steeiley 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wimpey 


materials 

27 ep 

I77p» 

»I 2'4 

329p 
Fr 2S3-£ 
F. B 2565 
276p|| 
I38^tp* 

L 24500 

I72p|| 

lOip 

I92p 

325p» 

I40p 

HSp 

I37p 

278p 

280p 

234p 


Catering, hotels, entertainment 


ATV -A’ 

CBS $S4^t 

Granada 'A' 257p 

Grand Metropollun 220p 
Holiday Inns $51*4 

Lyons ‘A’ 692p* 

Trust HouseS'Forte 24Ip 


Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

July 

12 

Price*. 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

July 12. 

\m 

C. ange 
on 

week 

Yield 

July 

12 


1 

74 9 

SB 7 

Hoesch 

DM 63 2 

+ 1-7 

4-8 


3-3 1 

79 7 

60 9 

Hoogoven 

FI 75-2 

-2-1 

S-3 

1 V 

0-9 j 

220 3 

l4S*i 

Mannesmann 

DM 206-8 

-0 2 

4-8 

16 

3-0 1 

62 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y62 

1 3 

8-1 

+9*. 

2-2 

104 8 

65 2 

Rheinstahl 

DM 85*1 

+ 3 

__ 

+2 

3 0 

85-8 

68 

Thyssen Huette 

DM 74-8 

2-8 

4-7 

+5 

3-0 

34*. 

28»* 

US Steel 

$28*i 


5-6 

i-V 

1-8 

117 1 

85 9 

Usinor 

Fr 107 

; 0 6 

8-4 

t8 

2 2 

51 2 

40 

Wende+Sldolor 

Fr 44*» 

1 0-4 

III 

-16 

3 8 







129 

14 







|9 

2 4 



Electrical, eiactronici- 



V 

4 8 

185*1 

132*. 

AEG Teiefunken 

DM 173 V 

17V 

2 9 

■+3 

3-2 

295 

236 

ASEA 

Kr252 

-+4 

40 

1 

4-1 

218 

169 

BICC 

I94p 


40 

+ 2 

3-7 

558 

402 

CGE 

Fr 520 

-7 

4-5 

+v 

3 6 

193 

162 

Chloride Electric 

17^ 

1 8 

3-6 



75V 

52V 

Comsat 

S52V 

- 2*. 

1-0 


Oecca 

EMI 

E|ectroiu>! ‘B‘ 

LM Ericchon ‘B’ 
General Electric 
GEC 

Gen Tcl A Elec 
Hitachi 
Honeywell 
Hoover 

IBM 

Ini Computers 

Machinei Bull 

Matsushita 

Philips 

Plessey 

RCA 

Kedtffusion 
Reyrolle Psrsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Texas Instruments 
Thonison-Houston 
Thorn Electrical 
Toshiba 

Western I'mon 
Westmghouse 


Engineering, shipbuilding 


77-1 

62 8 

akzo 

FI 74 

12-4 

4 9 

815 

575 

ANIC 

L 60S 

l-l 


40>« 

33*1 

Amer Cyanamid 

$33V 

IV 

3-7 

183 3 

137 

BASF 

DM 160*. 

1-5 

4 7 

152 

129-2 

Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

DM 139 V 

14 

4 6 

2990 

2240 

FrSlSOO 

iTO 

n 8 

93«i 

78 

Dow 

190 

1 

2 0 

175 V 

144*4 

Dupont 

$I64V 

t IV 

3 0 

410 

327 

Fliom 

373p 

2 

3-1 

30V 

25 

WR Grace 

125 

V 

6 0 

176 9 

146 

Hoechst 

DM 151 2 

142 

5-0 

305 

238 

ICI 

277p 

+3 

5-0 

101 

60 

Laporte 

ts.. 

i 4 

23 

S6V 

46 

Mmsanio 

1 

3-6 

751 

460** 

Montccitini-Edlaon 

L550 

|3J 


1090 

875 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 1065 

25 

i-o 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 160-4 

1 6 

7-5 

2840 

2370 

Solvay ‘A’ 

FrB2840 

1 110 

5 4 

I9S 

136 

St Gobain 

Fr 190-4 

l2-4 

4-9 

230 

198 

Tafceda Chemical 

Y2I2 

1 1 

4-0 

50*4 

4IV 

Union Carbide 

CoulBatMl 

145** 

-*« 

4 4 

4645 

3875 

Arbed 

FrB4S90 

+ •10 

5 4 

34*1 

27V 

Bethlehem 

S28*4 

■+v 

4-2 

14-05 

11-65 

Broken HIM Pty 

tA 12-70 

H005 

... 

179-1 

136-6 

Detain Longwy 

Fr 167 

+5»s 

8-1 

321 

260*s 

Fiftsldm- 

L3B0 

„12 

13*4 

148 

131 

FrMKrupp 

DM 131 

-16 

8-2 

168 

14S 

Grmies A8 

Kr 147 

+1 




237 178 Acrow'A* I94p fl2 

245 214 Atlas Copco Kr 235 4 

45 2S BSA 29p -I 

94>4 67«> Babcock A Wilcox 7ep 4 

187 129 John Brown I34p I I 

1460 I ISO Brown Boveri'A* FrSl370 +120 

lOO'i 69't Cohen 600 79p f3'a 

iOO’t 49'a Davy Ashmore 54’sp • 2’» 

236'> 167 Oemag DM 213 II 

60 36 B Elliott 44'ip i 2'> 

I66*> 109 Firth Clevdand i40p* I 

425 342 GKN 353p 9 

186 I48'a Gutehoflhungs DM 157 6 +2-6 

72 2Pa HaHandBWoiff SO'ip Pi 

402 317 Hawker Siddeley 34Bp ^1 

82 63 Head Wrightson 6Bp t2^ 

71 40 Alfred Harbert SOp *1 

97 76 IHI Y 97 1 7 

25S I7«> Inter Combstn 20*ip 1 lU 

152 114 Inter Comp Air IkOp 4 

99*s 42«t Laird Group 65p - 2't 

214 169 MAN DM182 i 7«, 

III 76«a Mather BPIau 88p -4 

415 346 MeulBoN 34fe 4 

97 7$ Mitsubishi Heavy Y 97 +6 

156 l(^ Morgan Crucible I30p Hi 

42S m SKfV Kr378 +8 

77 S9 Serck 6lp +1 

136 108 Simon Englng IIm I 

93 7D Stene-PlaK 7|p +'. 

I6t 49 Swan Hunter ISOp h 22 

370Q 338D Sulaer FrS3475 +75 


Ex dHdddpd. KlxHfhta. t Ex til. (OnKyltM. (/)Teli 
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Prices. 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

July 12, 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

July 

12 

500 

412 

Tube Investments 

4l8p 

4 

4 5 

20<« 

22’. 

U5 Industries 

S22*. 


2 8 

121 

82 

Vickers 

9l’,p 


4 4 

142 

93 

Wcir Group 

I25p 


4'4 

123 

103'. 

Thos W Ward 

IlOp 

3 

4 0 



Food, pharmaceuticals 



88*1 

69'. 

Atioc British Foods 

78’,p* 

. 2'. 

2<5 

83 

68 

Assoc Fisheries 

68p 

*, 

5 5 

126 

94 

Avon Products 

SM2*. 

4*. 

1 2 

340 

ZBI 

Beechnm Group 

3l8p 

1 

2-0 

213 / 

139 1 

Beghin 

Fr205* 

2 

5 1 

106 

73 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

84’,p 

1 2', 

3-2 

132 

87*. 

Cadbury Schweppes 108’ip 

1 3', 

3 7 

334 

187 

Cavenham 

320p 

1 6 

1 2 

77*. 

57', 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$77*. 

1 '• 

,1 9 

5 86 

4 60 

Col Sugar Ref 

SAS 34 

-004 


162 

115', 

Fitch Lovell 

I26p 

2 

4 4 

36'. 

24*. 

General Foods 

525*. 

■■ 

5-4 

5I». 

38*. 

General Mills 

$51*. 

' *« 

1 9 

S28 

437 

Glaxo 

502p 

8 

2 0 

47S 

40*. 

Heinz 

$41’. 

1 'a 

2 5 

220000 

176500 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 201.000 

! 5,000 

0 5 

47’. 

41 

Kraft CO 

$42'. 

; 'j 

4 0 

2205 

1605 

L'Oreal 

Fr 2200 

io 

1 I 

3095 

2595 

Motta 

L 2670 

10 


4150 

3000 

Nestl6 

Fr S 3870 

330 

1 e 

47*. 

36*. 

Pfizer 

$45 

1*. 

1 3 

100 

76’. 

Procter Gamble 

$95’, 

*• 

1-6 

251 

155 

Hanks-Hovis 

I79p 

4 

4 5 

373 

270 

Reckitr & Colman 

354p 

■ 4 

2 7 

3950 

3425 

Sandor 

Fr S 3675 

205 

1 e 

91 

60’, 

Splllers 

70r 

1 

4 5 

38*. 

30’. 

Swift 

$32 

. 1'. 

2 2 

209 

171 

Tate& Lyle 

I76p 

5 

5 7 

185 

138’. 

Unigatc 

I67p 

3 . 

2 5 

406 

319 

Unilever 

338p 


3 3 

:43 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

H 127 7 

0 2 

4 8 

124 

81 

United Biscuits 

i20p 

12 

2 2 


Motors, aoi ospace 


56 

36*. 

BLMC 

39*«p 


SI 

26’, 

19 

Boeing 

522*. 

. % 

1 8 

61 

46*. 

Caterpillar Traci 

$60'. 


2 3 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

$29*. 

1% 

2 0 

104 

79 1 

Citroen 

Fi 90', 

• 3 2 


460 

323 

Dalinier-Benz 

DM460 

1 27 

r 8 

199 

132 

Dunlop 

•33p 

5 

6 1 

2440 

2068 

Fiat 

L 233I 

. II 

S 1 

27 

21'. 

Fircsionc Tire 

$22 

i % 

J ; 

76*. 

63*4 

ford 

$i2'. 

1% 

4 2 

32 

22*. 

General Dynamics 

$25% 

1 


84*. 

74*. 

General Motors 

$74'. 


4 5 

33'. 

27*. 

Goodyear 

$27*. 


3 0 

379 

254 

Honda 

Y 366 

. 3 

2 5 

252 

155 

Komatsu 

Y252 

‘ 32 

J 4 

15*. 

iO 

Lockheed 

$10*. 

% 


438’? 

358 

Lucas 

369p 

: 6 

2 7 

15*. 

11*. 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 14% 



45*. 

34'. 

McDonnell Douglas 

$36*4 

1% 

1 1 

1568 

1229 

Mlchelin 'B' 

Fr 1498 

. 36 

1 3 

500 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y 447 

• 12 

1 8 

36*. 

30*. 

N Am Rockwell 

$31% 

*. 

4 4 

412 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr 398 

|9 

2-6 

1870 

1540 

Pirelll-Spa 

L 1665 

3 

3 0 

231 

164 

Smiths Indust 

laSp 

. >6 

3 3 

235 

186 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch 

%228 

. 1 

4 5 

650 

405 

Toyota Motor 

YS5I 

4 

1 5 

42% 

28*. 

United Aircraft 

$35’. 

’• 

5 1 

163-8 

133’. 

Volkswagen 

DM 140'. 

1 3’, 

3-2 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 239 

- 5 

1-7 

73’, 

57 

Westland 

62',p 

1 

4 8 

120 

92 

Wilmot-Breeden 

99p 

2 

3 5 



Ctfice equipment, photographic 


243 

180 

Canon 

Y 198 

4 

3-8 

!32 

93’* 

Fascinan Kodak 

$132 

2*. 

1 0 

427 

358 

Fuji Photo 

Y368 

4 

2 0 

1750 

1565 

Gov,ten Agf.i 

Fr B 1615 

25 

3 7 

183 

ISO 

GcMetne*- 'A' 

I77p 


1-7 

382 

333 

Nippon Optical 

Y 325 

5 

2 3 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1865 

1 14 

3 8 

270 

228 

Ozal.d 

265p 

. 7 

2 4 

147’, 

86’. 

Polaroid 

SI 27 

4’. 

0-3 

1112’, 

825 

Kiink 'A' 

l02Sp 

25 

! 3 

153'. 

120, 

Xerox 

$149 

2', 

0-5 


!27', 

!97 

99 

151 

Bui rvg,iarcl 

Bowater Paper 

Krl2l 

'88p 

1 

1 

.3 2 

124 

100 

BnnzI Pulp 

lOip 

, 1 

4 4 

34', 

27’. 

Crown Zrllerbach 

$27*4 

*. 

4 3 

179 

149 

DRG 

I66p 

i 5 

4 3 

28 

20 % 

23'. 

16', 

MacMillan Bloedcl 
MtGraw Hill 

$C 25'. 
$16*. 

% 

3 7 

315 

207 

News International 

280p 

2 

3 4 

244 

174 

Pearson Longman 

202p 

7 

2 7 

332 

274 

Reed Int 

322p 

,-5 

3 9 

157 

78 

Thomson Org 

i49p 

9 

4 " 

I3S 

96 

Property 

Ctplul & Clounties 

MO'ip 

1 

2-4 

615 

530 

Hammerions ‘A’ 

535p 

5 

1 2 

230 

181 

Land Securities 

209p^ 

i 9 

2 3 


I07'f 

LMS 

I28p 

3’, 

1-8 

274 M 


MEPC 

240p 

- 7 

2-2 


Sc Martina 

I87p 

12 

:-7 

N4 J 

IL 

SG ImmoblUarc 
Smr(GcEric»n) 
tcodtCbovumen 

L360% 

328p 

700p 

- II 

,9 

-h40 

2‘8 

2-7 

0-4 


ttJhriiliirllmiM 

I84p 

... 

2-2 


Prices. 1972 Ordinary 

etoclis 

High Low 


Price. Chtofe Yield 

July 12 on July 

1972 week 12 


Prides. 1972 Ordinary 
•toekt 

Hlgl^ tow 


Prke, Chenge Yic 

Ji^l2 on Jul] 

1972 week 12 


49% 

31% 

Trwiaporution 

American Airlines 

$31% 

4% 


298 

229 

Brit A Comm 

248p 

4 

3 -’4 

16% 

14% 

Canadian Pacific 

$CIS% 



382 

315 

Furness Withy 

343p 

7 

4-4 

23'. 

17% 

Greyhound 

$17% 

r% 

5-8 

7.200 

IS80 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 2100 

ISO 

2 0 

131% 

110 

KLM 

FI 107’, 

10-3 


79 

63-7 

Lufthansa 

DM 74 9 

; 1 9 

3-3 

173 

136 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I55’,p 

i-2'. 

4-8 

17% 

13% 

Pan American 

$15 

1% 


276 

186 

P & O Defd 

239p 

» 1 

5-0 

740 

575 

Swissair (Bearer) 

FrS 640 

i 20 

4-7 

58% 

39% 

TWA 

S46’4 

7’. 


54 

34’. 

UAL 

$34% 

5% 


293 

716 

Stores 

Boots 

258p 

5 

2-1 

350 

260 

Brit Home 

33Sp 

i 10 

2-5 

305 

725 

Burton Group 

260p 

! 20 

2-3 

350 

234 

Oebenhams 

306p 

1 12 

3 7 

187 

119 8 

Galeries Lafayette 

Fr 161 1 

-0-9 


390 

341 

Galcrias Precdos 

%363 

294p 

\7 

3-2 

343 

25S 

Grattan Ware 

I 2 

2 5 

22 

16 

Groat Atlantic 

$16', 

% 

7 9 

340 

7S9 

GUS 'A' 

297p 

5 

2 4 

308 

223 

House of Fraser 

296p 

I s 

3-0 

2100 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B IB30 

ISO 

4-9 

123 

82 3 

KBB 

FI 119 

1-3 2 

3 0 

494 

330 

Karstadi 

DM 494 

1 27 

2-0 

358 

743 

Kaiifhof 

DM 35B 

J l7', 

2-fi 

622 

484 

La Reduuie 

Fr 566 

1 

2-4 

278', 

227 

La Rinascente 

L273 

5’, 

1-8 

31% 

22'* 

Marcor 

$22’, 

1% 

3-6 

308 

272 

Marks & Spencer 

2B6p 

1 4 

2-7 

500 

410 

Mitsukoshi 

Y 488 

i 6 

l-S 

2 75 

I 70 

Myer Emporium 

$A2 38 

1 0 13 

2-0 

146 

107 

Neckermann 

DM 143 

. 6 

172 

114 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 148 1 

3 7 


80’. 

67'. 

JC Penney 

$77% 


i-2 

191 8 

130 7 

Prinicmps 

Fr 190', 

i 1 

2-7 

384 

281 

Provid Clothing 
Sears ‘A’ 

322p 

I53p,| 

3 

193’, 

129', 

S 

3 3 

117% 

97% 

Se.'irs Roebuck 

SI07’. 

3% 

1-4 

553 

428’, 

WH Smith 'A' 

528p 

> 23 

1 9 

87 

73 

Tosco Stores 

;8p 

1 2’, 

2 2 

177 

138', 

United Drapery 

IS9p 

. 6 

3 6 

47'. 

33% 

Wool worth 

$33*, 

3% 

3 3 

40 

30*. 

Textilee 

Burlington 

$34*. 


4 0 

186 

132 

Carpets International I64p 

■ 6 

4-1 

80 

68 

Coats Batons 

74',p 


4-7 

165 

129% 

Courtaulds 

I63p 

13 

4 2 

1.6, 

80 

Dollfus-Micg 

Fr 102 4 

-i 0-9 

5 1 

63>, 

48', 

English Cdhco 

!i4',p 


4-6 

1813 

!I50 

Snia Viscosa 

1 1380 

1 130 


31% 

23 

Stevens. JP 

$27’. 


5-5 

118 

71 

Teijin 

Y M8 

1 1 

5 1 

136 

95 

To^ay Ind 

Y 130 

2 

6 5 

7! 

366 

43 

286 

Wooleombcrs 

Tebecco 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

60p 

328p 

4 

3-8 

219 

172 

Gallaher 

I80p 

2 

5-8 

123 

94’, 

Imperial Tobacco 

lll'.p 

l’> 

4-8 

76% 

58’. 

RJ Reynolds 

$75% 

i ** 

3 I 

47*. 

41% 

Utilltlos 

AT A T 

$41% 

% 

6-2 

1050 

790 

Chubu 

Y 1058 

. 78 

4-6 

990 

780 

Chugoku 

Y990 

145 

5-1 

27', 

24'. 

Cons Edison 

$25*. 

4 % 

7-2 

2875 

2600 

EBES 

Fr B 2760 

+^35 

5 7 

2415 

1995 

Intercom 

Fr B : 22 s 

35 

5-6 

995 

780 

Kansai Electric 

Y9<*5 

1 60 

5 0 

191 

161', 

RWE 

DM 166 8 

1 S 3 

4 8 

1000 

795 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 1000 

tSS 

so 

UK 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 116 

7 

5 2 

279 

225 

Investment trusts 

Al'iance Trust 

226p 

3 

2-7 

60’, 

49 

Atlas Elearic 

53p 

12 

2 6 

180 

137 

BET Deferred 

l4Sp 


3-8 

98', 

83 

British Assets 

85p 

’% 

1-8 

180 

149 

Cable Trust 

I58p 

i 6 

2-6 

192 

'57 

Foreign A Col 

I70p 

|3 

1-7 

189 

148 

Globe Investment 

I54p 

! 2 

2-7 

58'> 

44', 

Industrial A Gen 

47',pii 

; % 

3-2 

71 

56', 

Mercantile Inv 

59p 

1 

3 6 

263 

225', 

Robeco 

FI 257% 

12% 

4 6 

202-3 

167 

Rolinco 

FI 196', 

! 1% 

l-S 

122 

100', 

Wiun Investment 

IlOp 

i 4 

Id 

413 

337 

Multi-product, miscelltneous 
Air Liqulde Fr 366 

-% 

3 9 

1475 

1009 

BSN 

Fr 1382 

35 

2-3 

203 

142 

Bookers 

I80p 

}2 

3 6 

230 

I7i 

British Match 

206p 

|3 

4-6 

75', 

62’, 

British Oxygen 

67'.p 


4-S 

132 

III 

British Ropes 

I23p 

1 ' 

3*7 

77 

51% 

Cope Allman 

55p 

-3% 

SI 

251 

161% 

Dalgety 

23lp 

-4 

3-6 

244 

188 

De La Rue 

234p 

2 

4-8 

30 

21% 

Engelhard Minerals 

$29 

! •* 

1-4 

44'. 

28 

Gulf A Western 

$34*4 

2*4 

18 

I00*t 

67’. 

Halliburton 

$96 

-3 

1 1 

482 

388 

Mays Wharf 

427p* 

':8 

1-7 

1062% 

795 

Hudson's Bay 

850p 

-1-45 

2 5 

64% 

51% 

ITAT 

fS2'4 

- *• 

M 

580 

404 

Inchcapo 

578p 

■t2 

Z-Z 

423 

345 

Ckoh 

Y^ 

-7 

l>6 

14*. 

9*4 

Llnf-Tcmeo-'VQUght flt^s 

% 

.... 

26's 

13% 

Utcon Induitiiei < 



^ , 

79*. 

64^ 

Ftfmteiou MlntRg ' 





266 

202 

Mitsubishi ShojI 

Y249 

'14 

2( 

30S 

219 

Mluui 

Y289 

\2 

'Z « 

285 
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From blast furnace 
i to blast-off- 
Kawasaldlspace-aoel Steel 

Here's further proof that for sheer versatility nothing beats first stage had to be soft and ductile. Then to be strong 

good old steel:-' enough to withstand the tremendous pressure of blast-off, 

Japan's second space satellite was blasted into orbit on it had to be made as tough as possible. This was 

February 16,1971. The outer shells of all three booster accomplished by a special aging maraging-process that 

chambers were fabricated of Kawasaki's ultra-high-tensile- dramatically increases its tensile strength almost double, 
strength maragiiig steel, with a remarkable tensile strength Technology like that is what keeps Kawasaki ahead in 
of 200 kg/mm^. They were formed at the company's Chiba steel. 

Works from special alloy steel with 18% nickel content Kawasaki: proud to produce some of the finest steels in 

refined by electric-arc furnace at the Hyogo Works. the world for the space age. 

In order to form it into cylindrical chapes the steel in the 

the fastMt growing name !n steal 

...... CORPORATION 

Tokyo. Japan 



an important test. 
>'our test. 




f^U)tc the red arrow. 

That is one of oiir models 
It \ on die highway. But it conldn't hare 
gotten there without the consent of Toyota's 
outstanding technical staff and facilities. 

Thais where we conduct our grueling auto tests: 
wind pressure, exhaust gas analysis, durability, 
skid control, crash, high speed (small photo), 
just to name a few. 

It s all part of the attitude we take towards 
the motorist and the car that we sell him. 

.\othing leave our hands until it s safe in 
your hands. 


TOYOTA 
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In the toils 

The CBI has gone through 
the motions of prolonging the 
price freeze for three months 
and the TUG through the 
motions of talking about talks 
on incomes, page 73. Unem¬ 
ployment and wage rates are 
both going up, and the lorry 
drivers are detennined to close 
down the docks, page 74. 


Reggie Agonistes 

Mr Maudling has wrestled 
long against his fate and his 
luck, but his resignation from 
the cabinet came chiefly from 
disgust at the treatment he 
and his family have had from 
a hypocritical press The 
reform that is really needed 
is in the attitude of those who, 
wittingly or otherwise, have 
dragged him down, page 13. 


He s hapfy 

Mr Nixon is doing so well 
with Russia and China that 
their unending quarrel with 
each other underlines the coup 
he has brought off, page 17. 
And Senator McGovern, try 
as he will to bring the Demo¬ 
cratic party together, hasn’t 
done that either, page 45. 


A^e me no more 

President Sadat’s ejection of 
his Russian advisers knoc^ 
the second big hole in Soviet 
influence in the Middle East, 
page 15. Maybe the Israelis 
can concentrate on their 
internal arguments now, page 
31- 
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In the firing line 

Sensibly, Mr Whitelaw is still 
trying to cool things in Ulster, 
but the Protestants have tied 
his hands more securely than 
before in dealings with the 
IRA. The confrontation at 
Lenadoon illustrates his 
dilemma, page 21. 


BEA-BOAC 

The effective merger of the 
two British air corporations 
could make them as big, 
efficient—and rich—as the 
American giants, bu^ not if 
they continue to employ three 
times as many men, page 67. 


Lee did it 

With a little bit of luck Lee 
Trevino won the British Open 
again; and that was that for 
the Nicklaus bid to pull off 
the grand slam, page 28. 
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ICL 

Sir —In your feature “ Buying time for 
ICL ” (July 8lh) it was interesting to note 
your consistent recomimcnciation (February 
27, 197 L October 2, 1971) that ICL should 
acquire American software operations. The 
feature makes the important point that 
perhaps ICL has missed opportunities of 
acquiring a large customer base there by 
not snapping up the GE or RCA computer 
operations when they were for sale, 

I would like to make two points. The 
first relates to opportunities in world mar¬ 
kets. In Europe, which you write off to 
IBM, ICL has its greatest chance. IBM's 
dominant position is probably permanent 
but a swing of 10-20 per cejil of the 
installations is not impossible. Thus ICL’s 
real challenge is not its hardware or soft- 
w^are product (although this must be excel¬ 
lent) ; it is rather its marketing success. 
This is surely Mr Hudson's prime chal¬ 
lenge, and a serious, co-ordinated, planned 
and sustained marketing attack on the 
European market for the next five years 
must yield sales and profits. You then 
ignore the market where ICL ha.s done 
well—eastern Europe. The potential of this 
economic grouping (and .sales to China 
should not be ignored) can be enormous. 
Mr Ellis’s letter in the same issue 
emphasises the point. 

Furthei, it seems that an approach by 
Univac for a minority interest in ICL is 
acceptable but you do not mention this 
technique being used by ICL in Japan. 
Why .should it not participate in a 
Japanese company with great success and 
with exciting opportunities for exchange of 
technical knowledge in manufacturing tech- 
nique.s, automation, marketing and software 
development 

These oppcirtiinities exist and there are 
tw’o main resources required as a basis 
for .succejuj. The first is a large-scale, 
purposeful and long-term commitment from 
the British Government both in terms of 
orders and cash. The second is that ICL 
will have to take a much more aggressive 
attitude to its engineering and maintenance 
service back-up in all the countries where 
its machines are sold. 

My second point is this : acquiring an 
American software hou.se does not offer 
ICL a cu.stomer base, or necessarily 
improved management, or improved soft¬ 
ware. 'Fhc American software house pur¬ 
chased by a British company will want 
to be strongly managed and directed, have 
access to large-scalc j ijB ^ s for development 
and marketing ana*|PB not w'ant to be 
held back by the European prjce. A tail- 
wagging-dog situation is the last thing ICL 
needs. 

It is, I believe, fair to let Messrs Hudson, 


Gross and company get on with the job 
which they have only just commenced. It 
is also essential that we face this computer 
problem fully and not in a series of half 
steps which allows no clarification of our 
policy or commitments.—^Yours faithfully, 
Alan Benjamin 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex 


Air traffic control 

Sir —1 have been following with interest 
your articles on air traffic control, and 
the response to date. There are one or 
two points that need making which, I 
hope, will clarify the situation for your 
lay readers. 

1. The FAA’s air traffic control system 
in the United States comprises two main 
parts. This is the national airspace system 
of cn-route air traffic control, using some 
20 IBM 9020D systems, together with 
the automated terminal approach, based 
on Univac computers, at the 60 or so 
largest commercial airfields. This repre¬ 
sents a massive investment in computer 
power—some Bo-odd computer systems 
at my reckoning. 

2. I’hc IBM 9020D is a complex of 
commercial computers, with four IBM 
360/65 computers as the main computing 
element, and three 360/50 computers to 
handle the in put/output of the vast 
streams of data that require to be proces¬ 
sed. However, the main problem with a 
muhi-computer system such as the 
9()2 oD is that, owing to problems 
inherent in the “ scheduler ” programme 
that makes all these machines work as 
one, you get a progressive falling off in 
the useful capacity that is available for 
the real work of air traffic control. Thus, 
you have 9^1-95 per cent of the first 
360/65 available to you, 70-75 per cent 
of the second, and some 40-50 or 60 per 
cent of the third 360/65. (The fourth 
is there on standby, not for regular use.) 
Adding these figures together, and taking 
the more conservative of these capacity 
estimates, we can sec that, in fact, the 
main computer element of the 9020D is 
as powerful as two 360/653 working 
i(»gethcr. 

From this it would seem that your 
articles have -indeed been correct and the 
CAA wrong, in commenting on the 
merits of the 9020D versus the newer 
37^/155® chosen for Eurocontrol. 
Perhaps you or the CAA’s spokes¬ 
man might have mentioned that the Euro- 
(ontrol consortium originally proposed 
360/505—(it was only after some i8 
months of systems and programming 
effort that the Eurocontrol realised that 
they were facing machine capacity limita¬ 
tions, and ordered the newer IBM 370s. 

This contrasts very strongly with our 
United Kingdom experience. The Marconi 
Myriad computers chosen arc undoubtedly 
{'\cellcnt machine.s, and have provided 
yeoman service in the process control 
applications for which they were designed. 
Hfiwever, it would seem that they were 
not the ideal choice for a task as vast 


as t^t of air traffic control. What is very 
apparent from the letter in your columns 
from the Marconi spokesman (May 27th) 
is that Marconi had no idea, when they 
bid for the contract, of the size and scope 
of the job that they had undertaken. 
Nowhere in the letter from Marconi 
is there acJuiowledgement of this machine 
capacity problem that has held back the 
effective computerisation of Britain’s ATC 
system over the past five years. 


3. Software. The CAA spokesman claims 
(Letters, July 8th) we shall benefit from 
FAA software. I understand that the FAA 
arc providing us, free of charge, with the 
scheduler ” programme which makes the 
go2oD work—a programme which would 
be redundant if we went for the British- 
built 370s. As for flight plan processing, 
all countries have marginally different 
requirements, and I would imagine some 
tailoring to be necessary before wc have 
a working British FPP system. It would 
be most interesting to know just what other 
benefits wc hope to achieve—bearing in 
mind that the NAS cn-route system nor¬ 
mally feeds data into the Automated 
Terminal Approach systems on the Univac 
computers, so that at best wc are only 
getting a portion of the FAA system for 
our solitary 9020D. 


4. The Staran IV. Your article 
drew our attention (May 20th) to a 
little known development that has been 
sponsored by the USAF and Goodyear 
Aerospace. This is an associative processor, 
capable of performing in one machine- 
cycle a series of tasks in parallel. It would 
seem to be the ideal tool for certain 
limited kinds of tasks, such as conflict 
prediction. It is not the sort of computer 
one^ would buy for handling payroll—or 
a routine data-processing application such 
as flight plan processing, a process which 
in any case is only concerned wkh where 
planes should be, rather than tracking 
them where they arc and performing, 
automatically, a collision avoidance warn¬ 
ing to air traffic control staff. 


The I'AA has recently conducted an 
experiment with a prototype Staran com¬ 
puter borrowed from the USAF. This 
was linked to the automated terminal 
approach Univac computer at Knoxville, 
and provided an impressive demonatration 
of the capabi]itie.s of such a " hybrid ” 
system. 

It is therefore highly misleading of the 
CAA spokesman to write concerning 
Staran that it has not been progranuned 
for FPP, and is too small a machine to 
perform flight data processing in the 
United Kingdom. The point about Staran, 
surely, is that the breakthrough in com¬ 
puter power (hat it represents makes the 
traditional FPP approach look obsolete. 
Surely k is better to track planes where 
they arc in the sky, rather than using a 
lot of computer powci to tell you where 
planes should be ?—^Yours faithfully, 
Bletchley, Bucks Peter R, Webb 


more letters on page 6 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£7000 PA AND OVER 


Group 

Marketing 

Director 


for the Main Board of the 
Wellcome Foundation 
Limited in London. 

• OUTSTANDING achievement 
in the planning and direction 
of world vhde marketing 
operations, concerned with 
medical, pharmaceutical or 
chemical products, 

is the critical requirement. 

• TERMS are open to 
discussion. 

Write in complete confidence 
to A. Barker 
as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6D| 


DIRECTOR 
(F PIMMXTm 


This is a rare opportunity. It entails 
joining the top management team for a new 
venture; it offers the prospect of equity partici¬ 
pation. The venture has ample financial 
backing. 

Anew factory is being built to manufacture 
by continuous process a range of products that 
will serve the furniture, building and allied 
industries. 

The tasks are to commission the plant 
efficiently (capital value £ 7 m)and thereafter to 
operate it to stringent cost, time and quality 
standards. 

The job demands quick responses to market 
pressures—a qualified mechanical engineer 
who has successfully managed the cost line in 
a continuous process industry. 

For a man aged about 40 the salary element 
of his remuneration will be about £ 7 ,000, A car 
will be provided. 

Letters will be handled in confidence by 
Dr AG Roach^ 


ROACH 


AG ROACHftBUTTNERS. 

26 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON SWl. 


For fwHmr managmtnf a/^ntments see page 7 







Insurance supervision 

Sir —1 wonder whether it is possible lo 
write such a panegyric as Herr Borner 
has done (Letters, July 8th) with respect to 
the German method of insurance super¬ 
vision without cither ignoring or forget¬ 
ting essential facts. It is simply not true 
that, during liic past 20 years, no traffic 
victims were left without the compensation 
due lu them ; on the contrary, there have 
been at least two companies which had 
.been liccn-secl to do motor-car business in 
Germany and w'hich broke down, ic, the 
(Dutch) Brandaris and the American 
Military International Insurance Associa¬ 
tion, Still more to the point (although 
!t is doubtful whether somebody not 
belonging lo the inner circle can be aware 
of it) a few years ago German insurance 
escaped only by the skin of its teeth: 
a case which owing to its size would have 
been comparable with that of the 
V and G in Britain. Further, Herr Borner 
has omitted to menti^ni that in 1970 Ger¬ 
man motor-car insurance produced a total 
loss of DMt billion, since the supervisory 
office refused its (legally necessary) 
appnwal of an increase of premium.s which 
the companies had demanded and which 
would have sufficed to counteract the 
influence of inflation—in other words, the 
supervisory office tried not lo (or was 
not allowed to) disturb Herr Schiller’s 
anti-inflationary policy. 

In fact, there is little to choose between 
the British and the German .systems. In 
both of them arbitrary actions of indivi¬ 
duals can lead to the gravest consequen- 
ce.s—the difference being only who these 
individuals are. In Britain they arc the 
managers, in Germany the supervisory 
office arid/oi the minister of economics. On 
balance, I think the British system is pre¬ 
ferable in so far as it saves the companies 
a lot of nuisance, the German system 
involving the ap})roval of the .supervisory 
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office to a lot of things. A good solution 
of the problem can, in my opinion, only 
be found if some institution is created 
which makes it impossible for incom¬ 
petent people to manage motor-car insur¬ 
ance companies, comparable with what the 
Institute and the Faculty of Actuaries arc' 
doing for life assurance—^Yours faithfully, 
Dusseldorf Wolfgang Sachs 


Value-added tax 

Sift—I am glad that you arc in favour 
of floating exchange rates, but sorry you 
do not come out strongly in opposition to 
Vat. It will be expensive to collect, and 
it is very complicated and hard to under¬ 
stand, which will lead to many anomalies, 
mistakes and down-right frauds which will 
be hard to detect. Also the tax is ba.sed 
on a rather absurd fallacy which, inciden¬ 
tally, was believed by Karl Marx. It is 
that the consumer, bless his heart, can 
be made to pay more simply by putting 
prices up. The fallacy becomes clear if 
you imagine a consumer with, shall we 
say, £2,000 to spend and you pul a tax 
of 30 per cent on everything. Then he will 
have lo pay £3,000 for what he buys. He 
won’t. He will simply buy le.ss. 

This is of course true of all taxation, 
which is why it should be cheap and 
simple to collect and administer, which 
Vat is not. Why not a flat rate of purchase 
tax, the cost of which will work its way 
through the chain of manufacture and 
distribution by economic forces rather than 
by government interference ? This should 
appeal to a Conservative government and 
therefore it seems to me possible that if 
you were to take the matter up you might 
succeed and add much prestige to T/ie 
Economist. —Yours faithfully, 

Angmering^ Sussex C. William.son-Jones 


Martyrs or militants 

Sir —Mr Cadbury suggests (Lcttcis, July 
8th) that the men opposing the use of con¬ 
tainers should be compared with the 
Luddites. He may be more accurate than 
he realises. 

Nearly all judgments on the actions 
of the Luddites are guesswork, if only 
because they left hardly any written 
testimony on their reasons for acting as 
they did. 

My guess is that the spectacle of big 
machines taking the place of human 
labour without being subject to any serious 
social control for agreed social ends, and 
which manifested solely the itch of their 
owners for profit, represented a total threat 
to people’s social structure and the 
unleashing of giant forces which would 
be beyond the power of any social struc¬ 
ture to control at all. 

More than a century and a half later 
we have lived through two fatuous, waste¬ 
ful, destructive and utterly needless world 
wars and, prominent among several dangers 
that now threa'ten man’s entire social 
existence, wc are confronted with a blank 
wall of thermonuclear destruction. Who 


then will say the Luddites were wrong ? 
—^Yours faithfully, Jotn Papwortk 
Lusaka, Zambia 


Pakistan 

Sift—Your special correspondent claims 
(July 15 th) that during the national 
assembly debate on the Simla agreement, 
Mian Mumtaz Daukana insisted that 
there is no reason for Pakistan to make 
any concessions to India,” thereby giving 
the impression that he did not support 
the agreement. 

Mian Mumtaz Daultana had said that 
he did not subscribe to the view that 
Pakistan had ever entertained any hostile 
designs against India for the past 23 
years since independence. He maintained 
that Pakistan never desired to occupy a 
single inch of Indian territory. It was in 
this context that the question of Pakistan 
making any concessions to India did not 
arise. 

Mian Mumtaz Daultana stressed that 
die Simla negotiations were correctly 
handled, and President Bhu^i< , who did 
so, should be assured of ” our support.” 
—^Yours faithfully, Abdul Qayyum 

Press Counsellor, 
London, SW 1 Embassy of Pakistan 


Flight from money 

Sir —The centre of your July ist edition 
contained a ” Barclays Bank Briefing,” 
with a map of the United Kingdom, and 
a graph chronicling the rise in prices of 
houses and land from 1966 to 1971’s end. 
The graph conveys the impression that 
land prices, house prices and building 
costs arc, respectively, about 205 per cent, 
iGo per cent and 140 per cent of 1966 
levels. The daily financial press suggests 
that a further 17 per cent or 22 per cent 
has been added to house price.s in the 
first half of 1972. 

The .same dailies speak of a record 
sale of this or that objet d’art at Sotheby’s. 

At what point may we expect a piece 
in The Economist entitled “ The flight 
Irom money,” for it surely wouldn’t take 
much more to justify such description ? 
We may be not far behind over here.— 
Yours faithfully, A. Harold Gamkron 
Dobbs Ferry, N,Y, 


McGovern 

Sir —From recent editions it strikes me 
that the pro-McGovcni bias of your 
American Survey writers has gotten com¬ 
pletely out of hand. 

Perhaps some much needed perspective 
might be restored if they were required 
to answer the following question: 

Exactly how would the election of an 
American Allende help America, Britain, 
or what pitifully little remains of western 
civilisation ?—^Yours faithfully, 

L. D. Kirkwood Martin 

Wesi Springfield, Virginia ._ 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£7000 PA AND OVER 


DIRECTOR 


A MAJOR TRADE AND 
EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION 

An exceptional opportunity for an individual 
with the appropnate experience to take charge 
of the national London-based organisation 
r^resenting the vast maiority of employers m 
one of the country’s major capital goods 
industries. 

Applicants for the post should have wide ex¬ 
perience of administration and commercial 
work, including negotiations with Government 
Departments. Legal training would bo an 
advantage, as would experience of industrial 
relations including responsibility for conduct of 
negotiations with trade unions and the prepara¬ 
tion and presentation of cases although neither 
of these qualifications is essential Salary no 
barrier for the right type of person. 

Applicants should write to Box 2515 giving full 
particulars of their career 


Islington 

0>uncir 


Reinsurance 


• TUB group IS a world-leader. 

• TUB role IS to underwrite a reinsurance 
treaty account m the group’s London office. 

• AN iNTiMArp knowledge of the London 
treaty market and of mternatioi il ro 
insurance is required. 

'• A SIARTING salary of around /8,ooo is 
envisaged - it could be substanti^ly nion 
for a man with an exceptional record of 
achievement. 

Write in complete confidence to 
Sir Peter Youens as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIJVIITI<D 

lO HALLAM STREET * LONDON WIN 6DJ 


Invite applications for the post of 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

and TOWN CLERK 


The person appointed will be: 

• Heed of the Council's paid service and its pnncipal adviser. 

• Manager of an inner urban authority and will contribute to the solution of 
its fundamental problems. 

• Reeponsibie for the effective implementation of policiee, programmes and 
plarre developed by the Council. 

• Abie to demonstrate proven outstanding ability for top managenwnt m Local 
Governm e nt. 

• Required to advise on the future development of an evolving pattern of top 
management 

Th# appointment wiH be subject t» three months' notice on either side The setery soale—£8669 x £198(4)—£9,361 
per annum compraes (i) Khevnexlmum laid down by the Joint Negotiating Committee for Town Cleriss in the apprapnate 
popiMtion range, end (ii) e sum (currently £1,390 per annum) m lieu of fees for eleidVorBi ragiatration and election 
responartehties 

Aopltoellon tamw (retumaMo by 26th August 19172) and further partieulam are obtainable from the Penonnel Officer, 
yington Town HaN, Upper Street, Umdem, Ml 2UO. Tel: 01-22612B4 ext 300. 


For fwffcor monagement appointments see page 5 
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IfsaBaidaYS 
woiM of banking 


nr BdoMOMiST july 2 % 


Barclays, the largest bank in 
Britain, is also the fourth largest bank 
in the world. The Barclays Group with 
close on 5 ,OCX) branches, is the world's 
largest banking network. 

Quite a lot of people work in 
quite a lot of places to maintain and 
expand this remarkable organisation. 

In the United States you will find 
Barclays in New York with three 
branches, Barclays in California with 
twenty-three, and Barclays with an 
office in Chicago. 

And around the world: the West 
Iniiies; South America; Africa; the 
Mediterranean; France; Germany and 
Switzerland; the New Hebrides, 
Bermuda, Mauritius and the Seychelles: 
Brussels, Milan, Sydney and Tokyo. 

Barclays in 48 countries 
(including, of course, England and 
Wales). No wonder Barclay.s feels at 
home in the world of banking. 





The Barclays Group includes: 

Barclays Bank Limited 

Barclays Bank International Limited 

Barclpys Bank (Lrmdon and International) Limited 

Barclays Bank S.A. 

Soci^id Bancairc Barclavs (Suisse) S.A. 

Barclays National Bank Limited 
Barclays Bank of New York 
Barclays Bank nf Gtlifomia 

Barclays Overseas Development G?rpotatlon Limited 
Barc'lavs Export and Finance Company Limited 
Barclays Hank Trust Company Limited 
BarcUys Unicorn Limited 
Barclays Insurance Services Company Limited 


Associated Ccrnipenlcet 

Bank of Scotland 

United Dominions Trust Limited 

Banque Je Bruxelles S. A 

Banco del DesarroUo Eocxiomioo EspaAol 

Socidtd Finsnei^re Europdenne 

Bermuda Provident Bank Limited 

Baimo Popular Antiliano N. V. 

Investment Bank of Malta Limited 
Bark Computing Services Limited 


The Qiieen*B Award to Industry 
to Barclays Bank Limited 




When jmircMiipelitorstarts drivuig one ofth^ J 

For he’ll be ahead of you all business jet is as fast as an airliner. Puder on Hatfield (Herts) 62345. i 

over Europe. It has the range to cover all Western We’ll give you all the 1 

While you are trying to get an Europe without refueling. .4nd it information and help you need. Then I 

airline booking, he’ll be taking off. can get into more than 250 airfields it could be your competitors’turn ! 

While you’re waiting for a that the airlines don’t serve at all. to start worryin g I 

connecting he’ll be knocking on If you want to be in the wider ^ 

your prospective customers’ doors. markets of Europe and think we The HS 125 Eurojet. 

The Hawker Siddeley 125 could help, write to us or ring Chris Onetake-offcovcrsthcEEC. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 

Klnsston upon Thames, England 

Hiv^er Siddeley Groap supplies tnechaiucil, electiicat and aerospace equipment with world'Wide sales and service 
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WE HAVE WAYS OF lETUNG 





The hardware is not our only 
concern. We do design and 
manufacture frequency-division 
channelling equipment, switching 
systems, solid state keying devices 
and the like. Wc are involved with 
the integration of solid state 
systems into computer-based net¬ 
works, for high-speed automatic 
message routing. 

All these are geared to 
improving systems for bringing 
people together. 

The expertise we can offer — 
based on traffic management and 
operational experience in satellite. 


cable and radio communications 
is available to solve your network 
problems. 

That’s our business. Keeping 
people in touch, round the world 
and round the clock. By telephone, 
telegraph, telex and television. 

The Cable and Wireless Group 
of Companies and Associates, 
with offices around the world. 



THE BI6 LINK 


HFADOfFICE MfcRCURY HOUSr. 1HEOBALDSROAD.LONDONWC1X8RX. 



PROPERTY 



Our clients want the lioi^ share 


.. .of prime investment properties. 
We will buy Shops, Offices, Factories 
and Blocks of Flats and Houses. 
Several Millions Available. 


JOHN D. WOOD 


23 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W1X 6AL • Tel: 01 -629 9050 

4/fo«r 

9. Cale Sti««t ChalMt, S.W.3.01 -352 7701. 58, Georga StrMt, Edinburgh, 2.031 *225 7178. 128A, Above Bar. Southampton. 0703 29060 
160. Kanaington Church St, Kensington, W.8.01 -727 0706. Eagle House, Port Talbot, Clam. 06-396 2087. 





He knows the way from London 
with his ^s closed 



So does he 


'J'here’s still one road where you can joyfully ignore the speed 
limits, avoid traffic jams and cut straight through the rush hour. 

The railroad. 

While others fume, you can sit back in your comfortable Inter-City 
seat- Read your paper, work a little- or a lot-- or stretch out and close 
your eyes as I nter-C Jty carries you smoothly to your destination. 

To give you more time at your destination why not use Inter-City 
Sleepers cither out, back or both ways } ’^Fravel W'hile time costs 
lu'thing in your sleep! 

On arrival, relaxed and unruffied, you’re probably just a short 
cab-ride from your meeting. But if you need a car, (Jodfrey Davis 
kail Dri\e car-hue service is available at over 70 Inter-City stations. 

Day or night Inter-City is your best business refresher course. 

Start the day’s journey with a good hot breakfast; unwind from it with 
dinner on the way home. Or sleep easy all the way. 


Some services from London— 
Monday to Friday: 

Rfiit* Trains irar Say Tastasttlaia 


Birmingham from Easton 

ZB 

1 hr. 32 mins. 

Bristof from Paddington 

30 

1 hr. 33 mint.** 

Cirdiff from Paddington* 

ZO 

2 hrs. 7 mins. 

Gloigow from Eoiton* 

S 

Shri. 3 mini. 

Loids from King's Cross 

10 

2 hri. 35 mins. 

Livorpooi from Eoston* 

12 

2 hrs. 30 mins. 

Maiwhostor from Easton* 

IS 

7 hrs 30 mins. 

Nomustia from King's Cross* 15 
*Slsapor sorvieas aviilabit. 

**To Bristol Parkway. 

3 hrs. 38 mins. 


Ask for tfataiis at principal British Rail Statians. Traval 
OHlcsf ar Appaintad Traval Agaats. 


Inter-City is for you 

Better by far than going by car 
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Reggie Agonistes 


Mr Reggie Maudling’s departure from the Government 
is a very unhappy business. Mr Maudling is neitlier 
accused nor suspected of any crime, cither in connection 
with the bankrupt architea, Mr John Poulson, or anyone 
else. As, however, Mr Poufaon’s other activities aie now 
the subject of investiigation by the metropolitan police, 
over whom the Home Secretary is police authority, it is 
sensible that Mr Maudling Should have given up the 
Home Office While the lengthy inquiries go on. That in 
itself, however,'is no reason w'hy Mr Maudling should 
have left the Government entirely; indeed, he was asked 
by Mr Heath to stay on in another job. That he has 
choesen to go can only mean tiiat Mr Maudling has had 
his gutful of the denigration of puiblic men which is so 
much the vogue in this .country. The day will a>me 
when Mr Heath’s responsibility will be to press him to 
return. This goes beyond party and personality. What 
happens to the balance ^ the cabinet wistlhout Mr 
Maudling is wholly secondary to the need to ensure that 
he is not hounded out of public life by many of the 
very people—^politicians and newspapers—who have been 
most sanctimonious in their regrets at his departure this 
week. 

It is a shocking blow to British politics that a man 
of Mr Maudling's well-balanced personality can have 
been 'brought to this pass. Of course he has had much 
to wrestle with in his ministerial, as well as 'in his 
private, life. Even his resilience, it seems, could take no 
more: certainly no man bearing responsibility for Ulster 
as he did could emerge unscathed in spirit. But to bring 
him down like this is not what the right-wing 
Tories sought, however much they made it pi^n over 
the years that he was not their kind of political animal. 
It is not what was sought by the vast majority ^ Labour 
MPs who subscribe to the decendes of public life. It 
is not the result sought by the publicity-conscious few, 
who will join any progressive-sounding bandwagon, oa* 
even by the very many more oommunioatoirs who are 
simply afraid that tfheir middle age nUight show if they 


cease to appear trendy. But, however unintended, it has 
happened, and it is time now for everyone in public 
life, politics and journalism ti> consider where the line 
should be drawn between responsible criticism and 
irresponsible, even if unwitting, support to the grave¬ 
diggers of parliamentary democracy. 

Mr Maudling is a big man in every way, and that 
has made him an easier target. But what is the charge, 
if that is the right word, made against him ? It Is that 
when out of office he took over the chairmanship of 
one of Mr Poulson’s exporting companies in return for 
the payment of a covenant to a charity in which Mrs 
Maudling was intenested. That may not have been wise, 
but, as Mr Maudling himsdf wrote to the Prime 
Minister in his resignation letter, it certainly was not “ a 
matter either for criticism or for investigation.” Indeed, 
in the Commoas on Tuesday Mr Callaghan, a former 
Home Secretary, even disputed whether it should require 
Mr Maudling’s resignation as Home Secretary. Mr 
Callaghan’s intervention was well meant but it was not 
generally well taken: it is prefer that the police 
investigation should be seen to be patently free of 
political influence. 

Not so much careless as unlucky 

The more general charge against Mr Maudling is 
that this was not the only unwise busine® commitment 
that he 'took on in opposition. That may well be so ; 
if it is, he will not have been the first, or the last, 
politician or businessman to have made such a mistake. 
Mr Maudling was, of course, on the boards of some of 
the most reputable firms in the country, but it is 
that as a former Chancellor of tfhc Exchequer he shoukl 
not only have been more careful about, but should have 
had more knowledge of, all the companies with which he 
became associated, and the more portemtous of his erkks 
declare that senior ministeis should be associated only 
with the most blue drip of firms. Like RoHs-Royce, 
perhaps. But these charges beg two questions. Did those 
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who have been passing judgment on Mr Maudling so 
freely know that Mr Hoffman and Mr Poulson were 
dicey propositions when he began his associations with 
them ? And if they were so sure of their business nous 
then why did they not tell him so ? 

"Fhe simple fact is that Mr Maudling was not so 
much c^irc less as unlucky. It may well be true that he 
was anxious to build up a capital fund in a hurry. The 
Economist does not know and does not wish to know 
abc^ut Mr Maudling’s private affairs ; indeed, we believed 
' it was a humiliation for Mr Wilson when he felt obliged 
to n veal the details of his personal finances after he was 
criticised for selling his memoirs for what was said to be 
a large sum. But Mr Wilson’s revela/tions did emphasise 
the w'.rious financial burdens which are placed on minis- 
t(^rs. Mr Wilson was worse off after just under six years of 
office than when he was in opposition ; some of his 
colleagues also ran up very considerable overdrafts duiing 
the same period. When the (Conservatives lost the 1964 
general election Mr Maudling had been in government 
for an uninterrupted 12 years. Many Tories of his clajss 
and generation with young families to bring up found 
it difficult to make ends meet during that period ; some 
were lost to government as a result. How badly others 
suffered was brought home when the will of the late 
Iain Maclcod was published. Would the critics of Mr 
Maudling and other former ministers who felt obliged 
to g>o out ito try to earn some money in a hurry after 
that length of ill-paid public service really prefer other 
traditions of making ends meet in poflilics- ? 

The glare of publicity 

There was one sentence in Mr Maudling’s resignation 
letter which was particularly significant: 

I tiiink I can reasonably claim a respite from the burdens 
of responsibility and from the glare of publicity which, 
inevitably, surrounds a minister and, inexcusably, engulfs 
the private lives even of liis family. 

Ii must be hoped that his use of the word respite was 
carefully chosen, and that he has only optf'd for a 
ternperrary intennission. But it seems to have been difficult 
for sonre nt*w'spaj>crs to draw attention to that phrase 
alK)iil the publicity which engulfs the private lives 
of a public man s family. Mr Maudling’s daughter, 
in particular, has had her personal problems, and her 
parents have affcctic/uately stood by her. But ^he would 
never have attracted the attention of the smallest home 
town newspaper if lier name had not been Maudling, 
and her distress must have been compounded by the 
knowledge that the new^spajiers wrre only using her 
gratuitously to wound tier father. Nothing has been more 
sickening than what has been written so soulfully about 
the Maudlings this week in newspapers which have 
consistently given prominence to such gossip stories. 
The editors of these newspapers, some with very 
large circulations, may now sincerely regard it as a 
personal and political tragedy that Mr Maudling has 
left the CJovernmcnt. They owe it to him to consider 
how much they have contributed to his resignation. 

It is a -tribute to the general integrity of British public 
life that it only takes a whiff of smoke of a miserable 
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little scandal to touch off a blazing fire of concern about 
the ipossibilMes of corruption among MP$. Such out¬ 
bursts are often nonsenses, but they can actually do more 
damage than they try to mend* There is a case for a 
general inquiry into some practices in local government, 
for it certainly seems undesirable that senior officials of 
local authorities are allowed to pursue outside business 
interests. It is not unknown, either, for corruption of one 
sort or another to exist among elected oounciliors. But 
it is absurd to pretend that corruption is widespread or 
remains undetected for long. And what is true of local 
government is even more true of Parliament. 

Of course, it would be equally absurd to pretend 
that among the 630 MPs there are not a few very 
nasty charaaere indeed. But they are known, very well 
kn<wn, to their colleagues and opponents in Parliament 
and to the senior officials in Whitehall. The laws of 
libel keep their names (in that rctspecl only) out of the 
newspapers, but that docs not mean they arc not kept 
very finnly out of any real influence in the functions 
of government, whatever the political complexion of 
that government. In their meticuloasness in keeping up 
standards there has been nothing to choc^se between 
successive leaders of both major parties. Of course, the 
cynics say that the reason why the British Parliament 
is so clean is that backbench MPs do not have enough 
real power to make them worth bribing. That cei^tainly 
is one of the reasons, and it very largely accounts for 
the fact that When an MP offends it Is usually the 
result of his relations with a foreign government, which 
is likely to have an inflated conception of British MPs’ 
importance and influence. Such MPs do not need to be 
flasiicd out: however big they might be made to 
in some counitrics abroad, they are of little consequence 
at home. 

It is certainly unfortunate that many MPs, who 
could actually do useful work for industry and the City 
when in opposition, are too often forced to lend their 
names, if not always a good deal of their time, to public 
relations firms and consultants who find it useful to 
have on their payroll a man who can throw cocktail 
or dinner parties in the Palace of Westminster. Such 
activities arc more demeaning than corrupting. The City 
and major industrial firms could help to make them 
less necessary. 

From inspection to intrusion 

The idea that all MPs should have their business 
interests open to public inspection has its attractions, 
but it is rather irrelevant. If such a register were really 
necessary, which it is not, it could only be plausible if 
it covered the whole finandai means not only of every 
MP but of every member of their families as well. Such 
a register would be an intrusion into the privacy of the 
vast majority of MPs who have nothing to hide, and 
no obstacle at all to the tiny majority who have. It 
must be hoped, therefore, that Mr Wilson will not lend 
his or has party’s authority to the demand that some 
MPs are now making for just such a register. It may be 
frustrating for the nosey, but the system of each party 
sweeping its own little bit of muck under its own carpet 
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has worked, and is still working, pretty well. 

Th& is not a time for Parliament to give in to the 
muckrakers in fear that if it does noit the country will 
beKeve that there is much muck to be raked. Instead, 
it is a time when respon^lc men in all parties should 
display the confidence, which they undoubtedly have, 
in the in!t^;rity of their colles^ues on their own and 
the opposite benches. It has been a bleak week in British 
politics. A few MPs, and rather more Pharisees in the 


press, have contrived to bring down a fine politician. 
In doing so they have shocked the country, and some 
of them may even have shocked themselves. Perhaps that 
sluK^k was required. If thdr interest is genuinely in the 
health of Bridsh poMcs there is no doubt wljcrc thdr 
duty now Kes: it is in giving open encouragement to 
Reggie Maudling .so that, however long it takes to clear 
up the Poulson mess, he will want to return to his 
natural place on the Conservative front bench. 



Sand on their boots 


Those advisers have been thrown out because the Egyptians believe 
Russia has failed them. It isn't doing that well with other Arabs either 


By slinging ouit all Russia’s milliitary adviscre, President 
Anwar Sadat will please those Eg>^ptians fixnn whewn his 
regime had most to fear. Officers in Egypt’s armed forces, 
from the war minister, General Sadek, downwards, have 
made known their rankling irritation at the visible 
presence of an army of Soviet ^supc^vise^s. There has long 
been hushed speculation that one day this boil of irritation 
would burst, and ‘that would be the end of Mr Sadat and 
his men. The most logical explanation of the president’s 
seemingly irresponsible and impulsive action in pulling 
down the pillars of his military temple Is that he believed 
this moment to be near. 

Bui what does Egypt do next ? There are at least tw(^ 
conflicting possibilities. The first is that the EgyjDtians, 
freed from Russia’s restraining presence on the ground, 
will attempt some blow against Israel. This has been 
urged by younger men, publicly by students and, more 
to the point, privately by junior officers who arc fed U) 
the teeth by their long pointless years in the fiontlinr 
desert. But Egypt’s senior officers, although they no 
doubt have more faith than the Russians do in their 
men’s new fighting capabilities, are no less aware than 
the Russians of die difficulties imposed by geograpihy 
and inferior weaponry. If they attack or harass Israel, 
the Egyptians will not only still be without the offensive 
weapons, in particular ground-to-ground missiles, that 
they have fruitlessly been demanding from Russia ; they 
will now also be without direct Russian help in defending 
Egypt against an Israeli counter-attack. 

It would be unwise to assume that this loss of Russian 
hdp in dfrfcn-cc would be decisive. The number of Russian 
advisers now sent packing is not known but the figure 
of 20,000, generally cited in the west, is probably a 
wildly out-of-date exaggeration (although it could be 
somewhere near the truth if it includes those Russian 
military men in Egypt who are not engaged on the 
anti-Israeli front). It presumes that a huge number 
of Russians are still controlling and maintaining 
the Sam ground-to-air missiles; but this is work which 
over the past two yeairs has been increasingly taken over 
by Egyptians. Possibly the assumption that Egyptians 
are incapable of operating or looking after sophisticated 
weaponry is as misguided as that earlier assumption that 


they would be incapable of running the Suez canal. Even 
so, and giving all credit to ligypL's ability to learn, the 
loss of Russian advisers must make its military prospects 
worse, not better. 

The alternative step—^towards r>eace with Israel—-Is just 
as dubious. The obvious balance to an anti-Russian move 
would be to look again Upwards the ITnited States. But 
Mr Sadat’s trust in the Americans’ determination to pusih 
Israel towards some kind of political settlenrait proved 
one of the main illusions that bn>ught Egypt to its present 
dilemma. Last year, when hopes for a peaceful solution 
were much higher than they are now, Mr Sadat promised 
to send the Russian missile crews home if Israel embarked 
on the first stage of its withdrawal from Sinai. Now he 
has dismissed these crews, plus all other advisers, without 
any indication from the United States, in the middle of 
its election campaign, or from Israel, prematurely in the 
grip of its own coming elections, that he will gel anything 
in return. 

True, Dr (iunnar Jarring is due to go to New York 
early next month to find out whether there arc any 
reasonable grounds to encourage him to restart his UN 
mediating mission. At present there are none. In theory. 
President Sadat’s putsch could open the way for an 
Israeli initiative but all signs point to the conclusion that 
Israel’s leaders, deeply enmeshed in domestic issuer (see 
page 37), have no intention whatsoever of complicating 
their lives by resurrecting the question of possible with¬ 
drawal. And, at least until well after its election, America 
will not urge Israel to do anything it does not want to do. 

The turning tide against Russia 

Given the limits on any positive action, towards war 
or peace, Egypt may well be forced to cany on much 
as before—enduring, because it cannot change, the major 
frustrations of no war and no peace. But President Sadat’s 
actioin raises questions that go beyond the immediate 
effect on Egyptian policy. One of ^cse is the future of 
the cold war strategic operations that Russia has been 
pursuing from Egyptian territory. Another, linked to 
the first, is its effect on what some have seen as the rise, 
and others have felt already to be the decline, of 
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Russia’s position in the Arab world. 

Reports on President Sadat’s statement on the expul¬ 
sions, made on Tuesday to the central committee of the 
Arab Socialist Union, do not cxpiKcitiy spell out his 
intenitions about those operations that have a great deal 
to do with the Russian and American fleets in the 
Mediterranean and little to do with Egypt. Since he has 
never acknowledged that the Russians have anything 
more than facilities in Egypt, he cannot very wdl talk 
about the dismantling of a base or the expulsion of its 
personnel. The Russians, however, are reliably believed 
to have an cxdusive base near Alexandria from which 
they can service and support their own fleet and survey 
the American one. It can be argued that such goings-on 
fall within the military co-operation promised in the 
15-year friendship treaty signed by Russia and Egypt in 
May, 1971. Maybe, but Mr Sadat has made it as clear 
as he can without saying so that Egypt is no longer 
content to allow such argument; all military instafflatioTLS 
and equipment, he declared, are to ht Egypt’s sole 
property. It looks as if Russia will have to fly 
home not only the military advisers and experts 
attached to the Egyptian forces but also the planes, 
pilots, service crews and as much of the equipment as 
possible that it has been employing for its own purposes. 

The prize of two treaties, fii^st with Egypt and then, 
a year later, with Iraq ; the hospitality given to Russian 
warships by, Arab ports in the Mediterranean and the 
Gulf ; the new flow of military equipment together with 
advisers into Syria ; the major economic activities in 
Egypt, Iraq and Syria ; the inclusion of a couple of 
communists in the governments of Egypt, Syria and Iraq 
(though only in Iraq are they officiary mem'bers of the 
communist party) ; the constant tread of hig'h-powered 
Arab delegations to Moscow ; and, above all, the failure 


of America to make Israel give an indi—all this and 
more has seemed a substantial list of achievements to 
support the view that Russia has been doing extraordSn- 
arfly well in making Arab friends and influenedng them. 
And indeed it is if one looks back 10 years or so. But 
even before Mr Sadoit rounded on the country that only 
a few weeks ago he was defending as Egypt’s sole friend 
there have been a num'ber of signs in the past 18 months 
to suggest that Russia was following Britain and the 
United States in finding the Arabs a difficult, independent 
and ungrateful lot. 

How the ebb set in 

The most dramatic setback was in Sudan. Between 
General Numeiry’s seizure of power in May, 1969, and 
the unsuccessful communist-inspired coup to throw him 
out in July, 1971, the Russians were doing fine. Sudan’s 
revolutionary regime began to switch to Russian arms 
and to Russian trade and barter ; Russian experts and 
advisers were welcomed ; Sudan’s laigc communist party, 
though operating under difficulties, remained effective 
and well-organised and President Numeiry himself decked 
out his speeches with the better-known marxisL tags. But 
after the failure of the coup everything went into reverse. 
The local communists were crushed, their leaders executed 
or imprisoned. Several hundred Russian advisers hurriedly 
left the country (about 50 military experts have since 
returned) and General Numeiry became almost as 
fervently anti-Russian as Libya’.s Colonel Qaddafi. 

Other failures have been less dear-cut. In north Africa, 
Algeria Is the one regime that the Russians dassify, along 
with Egypt, Iraq, Syria and South Yemen, as 
‘‘ progressive.” Certainly, the Algerian govemmem 
believes in a mainly centralliscd eoonemy but, in its 
relations with Russia, it takes the arms and the aid that 


Arms for the love of Allah 
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it wants while giving resnaricaUy IMc in return. Ihere 
are, for mstance, no blanket fadlrdes for Russia’s warships 
in Algerian ports ; specific requests for specific ships arc 
responded to politdy. And the Algerian government has 
its eyes firmly focused on the need to develop closer 
relations with the European Economic Clommunity. 

Libya is the most obvious example of the fact that a 
pro-western regime can be violenlUy overthrown without 
its successor being pro-communist. Whatever has been 
going on between President Qaddafi and his deputy, and 
now prime minister, Major Jalloud, dtiring the past 
two mysterious weeks, the result is unlikely to alter 
Libya’s position significantly. Major Jalloud’s prag¬ 
matism may, in future, make more headway against 
Colonel Qaddafi’s eccentricity but aga:in Russia will be 
used only when needed. 

Syria tends to be listed as a Russian success but it Is 
significant that Syria’s Baathist government has steadily 
rejected Russian persuasion to follow Egypt and Iraq 
into treaty relationship. After President As^’s visit to 
Moscow earlier this monith, 'tlie joint communique 
recorded the failure of the two sides to agree as plainly 
as the odllincss of such rituals jxirmits: the position of 
the two governments was declar^ to be close on ‘‘ mos^t ” 
intematiional issues. Syria is getting from Russia its long- 
wanted dam on the Euphrates, arms, a defence system 
and expertise on how to operate it. Although President 
Assad may in time deal as rudely with his experts as 
President Sadat has done with his, it is early days for 
the Syrians to have absorbed the knowledge to look after 
their own equipment. 

Russia has made no inroads into the western-orientated 
Arabian peninsula, except in South Yemen, its shaky 
tip. Tlic Russians, and the Chinese, are established in 
South Yemen ; the British, doubtless still smarting from 
a long sad story, are inclined to say that they are welcome 
to it. Although Aden is strategically convenient (but not 
as essential as tke British once thought it), the Russians 
are likely to hesitate before shelling out the sort of cash 
thait is needed ilo build up its dnstaliaitions. North Yemen 
takes Russian arms, but its quarrels with South Yemen 


have driven it steadily into Saudi Arabia’s orint—and 
Saudi Arabian influence is widely believed to have played 
a part in President Sadat’s anti-Russian decision. Early 
this month, North Yemen, which had broken off relations 
with the United States after the 1967 war, became the 
first Arab state to resume them. 

Iraq remains the exception as Russia’s major unquali¬ 
fied success story—so far. It is an important exception: 
although Iraq tends to be dismissed by other Arabs as 
some kind of maverick, its present regime is probably 

Stable as that of any other Arab country. And it offers 
the Russians two gifts of value : oil and an opening to 
the Gulf. Moreover, Russia is not only getting things that 
it wants (although it may find itself embarrassed by 
the amount of oil the Iraqis want it to buy), 'but is getting 
them to the direct detriment of western interests. That is 
a double score. But against this can be set tl e argument 
that strong Russian influence in Iraq is, by its<‘lf, a reason 
to make other Arabs fight even shyer. 

They think it’s all a plot 

Egypt, in the same boat itself, could haidly condemn 
Iraq’s treaty with Russia. But the Iraqi liaison exacerbated 
the anger that many Egyptians felt about their own 
link—or bondage. Russia’s refusal to supply tlie weapons 
that Egyptians claim would make all the <liffe'rence 
against Israel became, in many Egyptian minds, evidence 
that Russia, together with Israel and the United States, 
had an interest in preserving intact a situation in wliich 
Egypt sees itself as the principal loser. This, in turn, 
led smoothly to the theory that during President 
Nixon’s Moscow visit the Russians and Americans stnick 
a bargain over the Middle East that was to Egypt’s 
disadvantage. Russia, rightly or wrongly, became the 
target for Egypt’s limitless capacity for suspicion. So a 
demonstrative blow has been struck for freedom. It is a 
blow that will have disconcerted the Russians—unless, 
wheels within wheels, they know that the Egyptians arc 
set on military action and are only too eager to get their 
own men out of the way—but it leaves untouched all 
the causes of Egypt’s dangerous fnistration. 



The two at loggerheads 

East is Chou and west is Brezhnev, and it's pleasant for 
Mr Nixon to see that the twain don't look like meeting 
for a long time yet 



Mr Nixon can now concentrate on making sure that 
he beats Mr McGovern in November without having to 
worry too mutih about eitlier of the great communist 
powas. The embarrassment the Russians have suffered in 
seeing their advisers summarily ejected from Egypt this 
week comes on t<^ of the accusations that they arc 
washing dicir hands of Noith Vietnam. And Mr Nixon 
has ensured that the contest that Russia and China were 
already waging before he entered the Whttc House wiH 
remain intense. The missile limitatkai agreements signed 
in Moscow m May have taken some of edge off 


Russian-Amcrioan rivalry in nudear aimaments. The 
seating of Peking’s representatives at the United Nations 
has opened China’s doors not just once for Mr Nixon 
but repeatedly for his adviser, Mr Kissinger, who looks 
like becoming a regular visitor to Peking. The Soviet and 
Chinese leaders have both been forced to swallow, along 
with the wine they have drunk in Mr Nixon’s company, 
much of their indignation about his actions in Vietnam. 
He has not needed to envenom the rivalry between 
them, exoe^ by the mere aa of softening the antagonisms 
between country and thdrs. Tim has initiated a 
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new rivalry between them in the secxior that may be 
called The American Connection. 

True, some proplc are malcing a good deal of indioa- 
tnons of a certain knproveinait in Russian •Chinese 
relations. Trade between the two communist powers has 
undoubtedly picked up since 1969. No more dashes on 
t!hc border are reported, and the talks about border 
disputes that were started more than two years ago 
are apparently continuing ; last month the Chinese nami^ 
a new delegate for them. Although the Russian forces 
along the Chinese frontier have been strengthened, and 
the Chinese have sent reinforoements up too and gone 
on buMing vast air-raid shelters, nobody is now predicting 
an outbreak of war or even a resuigmcc oi border 
skirmishes. Rut this is about aU there is to put against a 
compelling amount of evidence of continuing hostility 
between Ac two powers. 

The megaton war of wmds 

The Russians arc the more vocal of the two in public 
bitterness. Almost every day Aey find some fresh angle 
from which to revile Ae Chinese government. This week 
Pravda was making play with reports Aat the Chinese 
had told recent American visitors Aat Aey actuaMy 
wanted to sec American forces remain in the Far East. 
According to Moscow, China is in favour of Aat 
“ imperkdist monopoly,” Ae European common market, 
but against Ae “ progressive and peaco^loving ” idea of 
a European security oonfenenoe. The Rusdans depict 
China as encoun^png Ukrainian separatism while crushing 
its own minorities ; as smuggling opium into souA-east 
Asian countries simply for prcAt; as anxious to prevent 
a reconciliation between India and Pakistan, to pit 
Arab against Arab in Ae Middle East, to split Ac 
progressive movement in Latin America. The red pot 
has no hedtadon about calGng Ac red kettle bkuik ; 
China’s living standards, it is said, are low because its 
rulers iqxnd so much on nuclear and oAer arms, and 
its people are subjected to grotesque forms of regimen- 
tadon. The Moscow press and radio accuse Chhia of 
blocking Ae movement of Rusdan supplies to North 
Vietnam, of opposing Ae Soviet project of an Asian 
security system, even of colludon with America. And Aey 
acidly contrast Ae “so-called policy of self-reliance” 
preached by China wiA the “ opportunides and advan¬ 
tages” gained by co-operation among members of Ae 
Russian-led economic group known as Comecon. 

True to Aeir traditions, Ae dunese are less ivordy, 
but Aeir wends are wdl barbed. They hew to one main 
Mne. Seldom even deigning to distinguish Ac Rusdans 
by name, they just reiterate Aeir dharges Aat Ae two 
supapoweis are trying to carve up Ae world, trampling 
on small states’ nghts, practising “ aggression, subveidon, 
interference, bullying, economic expandon and plunder,” 
and merely pretending to agree on arms linutadons while 
in fact stepping up their preparaitions for war. However, 
Chou En-lai, his propaganda spokesmen and his envoys 
to UN meetings go on to detect growing opposition to 
the two superpowers’ domination in pracdi^y every 
cuntnt developaiait: Ae Indian-Pakistani talks at Simla, 


Ae aiCGDrd between the two Koreas, Ae new Japaneae 
governments eagerness to normalise its lefodons wiA 
China—to say nothing of Ae ousting of Riuasiaii advisers 
from Egypt In recent wedcs, Peki^s Acme has been 
faiAfully echoed by Ae exiled Cambodian Prince 
Sihanouk during a long tour Aat took him as far west 
as Mauretania. 

The Chinese hardly ever stoop to answer Soviet attacks 
on them. Indeed, Aey show a masdve ability to say htde 
or noAing dxnit even such major events as Mr Nixon’s 
visit to Russia. But Ae extent to which Aeir propaganda 
draws blood is revealed by the stream of defendve state¬ 
ments Ae Soviet Union feds obliged to put out. It 
denies Aat its reinforcement of its far eastern armies 
poses any threat from Ae norA to China. It denies 
Aat it is in coQusion wiA America, and oomplains Aat 
Ac very word “superpowers” is a term invented in 
Peking. It protests diat its campaign for an Asian ooUeo 
dve seoui^ system is not intended to cncirde China. 
Ii accuses Ae Chinese of trying to turn the North Viet¬ 
namese against Russia by misrqrresendng Soviet actions 
and discrediting Soviet aid. And, more overtly than ever, 
Ae Russians seem to be making a particul.ir attempt 
to sedurc Ae Chinese armed services. 

This suggests Aat Aey have despaired of achieving 
any real reconciliation wiA China’s present political 
leadership. They are just hoping Aat dungs will change 
in Peking one day. After all, Mao Tsc-tung cannot live 
for ever ; and Aey may be clinging to Ae belief that when 
he dies—or when Ac Chinese allow it to be known that 
he has Aed, which may not be Ae same thing—Ae 
forces within China in favour of coining to terms wiA 
Russia, crushed since Lin Piao’s disappearance, may yet 
take control in Peking. Meanwhile they have to ctxicen- 
tratc much of Aeir ^ort on countering the spread of 
Chinese influence to oAer ^untries, eqiecially in Asia. 
The scAack Aey have met in Cairo is hardly going to 
improve Aeir credibility in Hanoi. They feel that Aey 
have to be friendly to Mr Bhutto now, in order to overlay 
Ac memory of the backing Aey gave India last year, 
when China sided just as straigly wiA Pakistan. And it 
was not a coincidence Aat, a week ago, when Ae air in 
Tokyo was Aick wiA talk about Japan’s plans to norma¬ 
lise reiations wiA China and about Chou En-lai’s eager¬ 
ness to receive Mr Tanaka in Peking, Ae Soviet ambas¬ 
sador lost no time in agreeing with the new Tanaka 
government Aat negotiations for the long overdue 
Russian-Japanese peace treaty Aould begin by September. 

On top of Ae triangle 

All this is further evidence of Ae coup Ae Americans 
have brought off. Each new agreement between the 
United States and Russia, and each new piece of 
evidence of the thaw between Ae United States and 
China, draws attention to Ae state of Aings on Ae 
Aird side of Ae triangle. Tlie foreign policy of Mr 
Nixon and Mr Kissinger has manifestiy succeeded in 
putting Ae United States on better tennis wiA boA of 
Its great communist adverearies Aan they are wiA each 
od^. 



Businessmen 
often call us 
”Air Europa? 


When you average a flight 
every 3 V 2 minutes in Europe - 
day in and day out - you 
earn the right to be called 
Air Europe. Particularly 
when you’re based right in 
the heart of the Continent. 
And the surprising fact is, 
our routes through Frankfurt 
are often the shortest distance 
between two cities. It’s almost 
a straight line from Geneva to 
Copenhagen. From Dublin 
or Glasgow to Athens. 

From Lisbon to Moscow. 

The next time you fly 
anywhere, check with 
Lufthansa. If we can’t 
take you as well or 
better than somebody 
else, we won’t sell you 
a ticket-unless you 
insist. That’s a promise. 














Lufthansa 

For men who fly to work. 



Xhronometer’’is the most sought-after title in Switzerland. 
To get it,you have to go through hell. 


Watchmaking is one of Switzer¬ 
land's biggest industries. 

Thousands and thousands of 
Swiss watches are produced every 
year. liut only a very small percent¬ 
age can be called “Chronometers.” 
Because before you can call a watch 
a “Chronometer,” you have to sub¬ 
mit it tf) an independent body called 
the Official Swiss Institutes for 
Chronometer Tests. 

And they guard this name as care¬ 
fully as French officials guard the 
names of the wines of France: the 
appellation of “Chronometer” is 
very much controlled. 

They do it with a series of tests 
which last for fifteen days and 
nights. During this time, the watch 
movement is subjected to tempera¬ 
tures ranging from 4 °C to 36 “C. On 
every one of these gruelling fifteen 
days various accuracy checks are 
made. And if the movement meets 
with the extremely high standards 
of precision which the Institutes 
demand, the watch can be called a 
“Chronometer.” 

Very few watches can meet these 
standards. But, you may be inter¬ 
ested to note, we’ve won nearly half 
the chronometer certificates ever 
awarded even though we’re respon¬ 
sible for a mere fraction of the annual 
production of Swiss watches. 

The Rolex red seal (which you can 
see in the picture below) is your 
guarantee that the rotor self-windi ng 
“Perpetual” movement inside the 
watch has been approved by the 
Institutes. So it’s not really a watch 
at all. It’s a “Chronometer.” 

Our craftsmen are very proud of 
their record with the Institutes. But 
the movement also has to be 
protected, otherwise 
its accuracy would be . 
pointless. J t H || 

Which is why they i t | 
invented the Kolex T* |r\ ,1»L 

Oyster Case. They 
have to perform 162 i 

separateopt^rationsto Tv ■ I 
make each one because it’s ^ " P 
carved out of a single, solid chunk 
of either surgical stainless steel, or 
ISct.goId. I'his means that the case 
contains no seams: seams can let in 
water, dirt or dust, which would be 



disastrous, obviously. 

Another extremely vulnerable 
point on ordinary watches is the 
winder. Our craftsmen solved this 
problem with the Twinlock Winding 
Crown; an invention we’ve been able 
to patent. The Twinlock actually 
screws onto the case forming an 
impenetrable plug, rather like a 
submarine hatch. 

We’ve got hundreds of letters in 
Geneva, sent to us by Rolex owners 
who’ve had good cause to appreciate 
this kind of craftsmanship. Typical 
of these, isthe following extract from 
a Canadian deep-sea fisherman’s 
letter. 

“In 19631 was engaged in the 
salmon operation aboard the vessel 
‘Haida Girl.’ On August 6th, we had 
unloaded our catch for the day and 
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had retired for the night. At approxi¬ 
mately four in the morning one of 
.the crew members woke up to find 
that the boat was taking water very 
rapidly. We had time only to rush 
upon deck and leap onto the barge 
which we were tied up to. 

“The watch went down with the 
boat i n 35 fathoms. It was submerged 
for 22 days. 

“When the boat was raised, I was 
there and went aboard to look for my 
watch. The watch was on the galley 
floor amongst mud, weeds, etc. I took 
it on the barge that had raised the 
boat and washed it off, upon shaking 
the w'atch it commenced to go and 
was none the worse for the length of 
time it had been under. I continued 
to wear the watch without taking it 
to a jeweller.” 

Having read this, you’ll under¬ 
stand why Sir P'rancis Chichester 
wore a Rolex on his solo voyage 
around the world. And you’ll know 
why most of the world’s leading 
Heads of State wear one of our 
watches, and why Rolex is the official 
timepiece of Pan American World 
Airlines. And why racing driver 
Jackie Stewart wears a Rolex. 

All these people get great satisfac¬ 
tion out of owning a Roie t 
Almost as much as our craftsmen 
get out of making them. 

Owning one is 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 




ROLEX 
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Pictured: the Roiex Date just. Availablein IHct. gotd or stainlesi> sterl, with matching bracelet. 
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Willie soldiers on in the 
front line 


Neither the bullets and bombs of the 
IRA nor the staves of the UDA have 
budged Mr William Whitelaw from 
his conciliatory policy in Northern 
Ireland. Nor has the stab-in-the-bacJc 
attempt by the Tory right wing: 
although there are uneasy thoughts in 
the air, the moderates turned up in 
strength at the party meeting on 
Wednesday. 

Mr Whitelaw has had to stiffen 
security in botli Belfast and London¬ 
derry, but he is still trying to keep the 
army’s operations in a lowish key 
wherever he can. He may hope that, if 
the Provisional IRA is again badly divi¬ 
ded about the merits of keeping up an 
active guerrilla campaign, the shootings 
and bombings will dwindle enough so 
that something like a truce prevails in 
reality for most of the time. And he 
must be ready to negotiate for a cease¬ 
fire—ibut ofily on terms which, while 
again giving the CathdKc communities 
tome chance of breaking free from the 
hold the IRA has on them, will not 
start the Protestants boiling over. 



Faufknw: d$m§n<llng fore^ 


But that is not what the IRA leaders 
mean when they talk of a ceasefire to 
Mr Harold Wilson or anyone else. For 
aU the Westminster hopes that Mr 
David O’Connell is a reasonable man, 
he is as utterly conMnitted as any IRA 
leader to breaking the British will to 
keep the army in Northern Ireland. 
The IRA has been .seeking terms that 
would humiliate the British Govern¬ 
ment, discredit Mr Whitelaw and leave 
its gunmen ruling the roost in the 
Catholic enclaves and free to conserve 
and, indeed, reinforce their military 
strength for another fight, another time. 
There can be no doubt that the IRA 
did exactly that during the run-up to 
the earlier ceasefire and in the period 
of near-tmee itself. 

At the moment, there may be no 
more than 200-odd really active Provi¬ 
sional gunmen in Ulster ; but there 
may be as many as 1,500 ready to 
fight (split roughly in the ratio of two 
to one between the Provisional and 
Offioial wings) and backed by another 
1,500 or 80 auxiliaries. The potential 
military strength of the UDA, 
commonly estimated to have 25,000 
men in its ranks, is much higher ; but 
though some Protestants, notably in the 
Ulster Volunteer Force, have illegal 
arms and have, indeed, used them, it 
is not reckoned that at the moment 
their forces are as well organised and 
armed as the IRA. 

In seeking to drive a wedge between 
the ordinary CathoKc oommunities and 
the IRA, Mr Whitelaw has now more 
reaison than before to look over hh 
shoulder at the Protestants. Their 
barriers have been erected to show 
him just how Ktde room for manoeuvre 
he has. Mr Brian Faulkner, the leader 
of the Ulster Unionist party, expresses 
the feelings of many Protestants when 
he says £at the communities are not 
as much at each other’s throats as 
Bridrix opinion Mieves and that the 


real obstacle to reconciliation is terro¬ 
rism, so that reconciliation can become 
a reality only when the IRA is 
“ forcefully dealt with by the security 
forces.” That, too, is what the right- 
wing Tory backbenchers who wrote to 
The Times this week to demand “ a 
new and understandable policy” for 
Ulster want. / 

Too many Tories now seem to be as 
intent on rubbing Mr Whitelaw’s face 
in the mud and the blood as 
the IRA is. His reply is that if the 
soldiers were let slip to dear out ihc 
IRA gunmen tlxen such an indestruc¬ 
tible barrier would be created between 
the Catholic and Protestant commu¬ 
nities throughout Ireland that recon¬ 
ciliation would be impossible. That is 
why the line Mr Whitelaw is taking 
at Lenadoon has been so sensibly cau¬ 
tious. 

The kid gloves 
are still on 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Lenadoon Avenue would not look out 
of place in, say, a Midlands subuib. 
But it is part of the modern Suffolk 
housing estate in Belfast, where 
Protestant families live at one end and 
Catholic ones at the other. The 
squabble about rehousing there was 
exploited, if not deliberately 
engineer^, by the IRA Provisionals to 
bring the ceasefire in Ulster to an end. 
It is still Uttered wi*tfi die debris of 
the ■fighting that followed—broken 
paving stones, smashed windows, bidtet* 
chipp^ walls and the earth-mover 
used as an explosive ram against the 
army post named Fort Nery by the 
gunners who manned it. The high-rise 
flats used by some of the IRA gunmen 
are not much more than 200 yards 
from that post. 

This is where Mr William Whitelaw 
met ferocity with ferocity by aendSng 
troops in a carefully planned opera¬ 
tion to occupy certain vantage points 
(induding the high-'rise flats). The aim 
was not so much to create new Bring 
and surveillance posiitions for the army 
as to deny these positions to the IRA. 
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The profile is still low 


It was a liTriited and controlled tactical 
niove about whose merits and implica¬ 
tions the GOC Norrlieni Ireland, Sir 
Harry I'uzo, and Mr William White- 
law were in complete agreement. Tlie 
soldiers were not, for instance, let off 
the leash to |)enetratc into the IRA 
enclave in nearby Andersonstown—or 
Apache country as some of the troops 
call it. 

But, as has happened before, the 
IRA leadens were quick to make jx>liti- 
cal capital out of what seemed to be a 
military setback and on Sunday, in a 
well publicised protest againsit the 
army's action, a good number of 
Catholic families evacuated their homes 
in the estate. How many actually left 
and how many have filtered back since 
then is so much in dispute as to make 
the various estimates bandied about 
meaningless. But sufficient Callvolics 
left their homes and still remain away 
from them to demonstrate that the 
IRA commands not simply their 
sympathy but their loyalty. 

Since then, the army has reduced the 
number of positions it occupies, and 
negotiations have Ix^en opened about 
the return of the families and the 
army’s evacuation of tlic remaining 
positions. There has l>een talk of a 
local ceasefire. But when the talks were 
broken off on Tuesday the shooting 
started again, though then perliaps as 
few as three IRA gunmen were invol¬ 
ved, as opposed to up to 30 before the 
weekend. Plainly, Mr Whitelaw would 
like to delay die pull-back of the troops 
until many more families have returned 
to their honries, while the TRA is iiying 
to make their return and a local c'ease- 


fire conditional on the prior evacuation 
of the occupied positions. 

In miniature, Lenadoon illustrates 
Mr Wh'itelaw’s constant dilemma. The 
army’s initial mcA^e delighted many 
Protestants in Ulster (though they, like 
some right-wing Tory MPs, still press 
for much fiercer military action 
against the IRA). It was noticeable 
that immediately after the weekend the 
men of the UDA were manning their 
own barriers (which, with dustbins 
filled with concrete and the like, are 
pathetic militarily but potent politi¬ 
cally) in 'a ratfier more desultory way 
than before. But what pleases the 
Protestants alienates the Catholics and 
Mr Whitelaw is left standing on the 
middle of a seesaw. This is just as true 
in Londonderry^ (where the troops 
started to put up barriers around the 
devastated city centre and then dis¬ 
mantled them) as in Lenadoon. 

Intent on his conciliation jxvlicy, Mr 
Whitelaw cannot step off that seesaw. 
He must seek a general ceasefire (even 
if it should prove to be as incomplete as 
the earlier one) and he must hope that 
Mr Harold Wilson’s talks with the IRA 
Provisionals on Tuesday will have 
helped him. Military tactics have to 
be tlie servant of that policy. If fired 
upon, the soldiers immediately fire 
back. They are now wearing the flak 
jackets they discarded during the cease¬ 
fire, 'lliey patrol in'Saracen annoured 
vehicles rather than Land Rovers. But 
the patrols are not much more frequent 
than before and they are certainly no 
more provocative. 

All the eatlier constraints on interro¬ 
gation, search, arrest and entry are 


still very much in force. The effort to 
localise any conflict and to be impar¬ 
tial in any sectarian dispute is as strong 
as ever ; this was demonstrated in the 
Divis Street area of Belfast before the 
weekend. The army reacts, rather than 
acts. Where it takes any initiative, as 
in Lenadoon, it does so under almost 
hour-.by-hour political control and 
direction. 

Those tactics will change only if die 
Government’s policy changes. Trained 
to be aggressive, some soldiers want 
** to get stuck in.” But they are also 
train^ to be obedient, and there is no 
sign in Ulster that the upper echelon 
of the army seeks to change Mr White- 
law’s policy nor that the morale of the 
lower echelon is sagging as a result of 
the dictates of -impartiality and 
restraint. 

Obedience also means that, should 
policy alter, the army is really prepared 
to act against the IRA enclaves in 
Belfast or the Creggan and Bogside 
redoubt in Londonderry. To be 
effective, such an action would almost 
certainly require more troops on the 
ground than at present. It would re¬ 
quire the reintroduCtion of internment 
and possibly of interrogation in depth 
at the now-defunct police holding 
centres. Totally unlike Mr Whitelaw’s 
conciliation, coercion, as preached by 
many Unionists in Ulster and a few in 
Westminster, cannot be conducted in 
kid gloves. 

Courts _ 

Not so gullible ? 

When powerful and influential voices 
—like those of the Criminal Law 
Revision Committee and the metro¬ 
politan police commissioner, Mr 
Robert Mark—are at one in urging 
changes, then changes are very likely 
to happen unless someone comes up 
with some pretty convincing argu¬ 
ments why they should not. The 
present campaign—and it is scarcely 
less than that—is for modification or 
abolition of certain safeguards which 
exist to protect the innocent against 
wrongful conviction but which are 
now, say the reformers, operating too 
much on the side of the guilty. While 
the debate is still going on and before 
he makes any decision, the new Home 
Secretary, Mr Robert Carr, would do 
well to take a long look at the results 
of a study carried out by the Oxford 
University Penal Research Unit.^ 

^hc Jury at Work. Bast/ BttiwkwM, 
Oxford. 75p. 
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East Africa, 1971. With a beautiful climate, 
hordes of wild animals, and a burning need for 
foreign currency. 

The answer-develop the rich potential 
tourist market. The problem—raising funds to 
provide the facilities. 

National and Grindlays Finance 

and Development Corporation helped by 

making finance available. 

It won't be the last time that National 
and Grindlays—with branches, subsidiaries 
and associates in the Middle and Far East, 'ndia, 

Pakistan and Bangladesh, and ail over Africa— 
help the developing countries, by providing 
vital funds in the places where they 
can do most 

If that's wild. 


AND 

GRINDLAYS 
BANK GROUP 

National and Grindlays Bank Limited, 

23, Fenchurch Street, London, EC3M 3DD. Phone: 01 -626 0545. 

Brannhas. Subtidiarlea* Asaociatad Companiaa or Rapresantativas In: 

United Kingdom. Bahrain. Bangladesh. Cyprus. Dubai, Ethiopia, France. Ghana. 

Greece. Hong Kong. India. Japan. Jersey. Jordan Kenya, Lebanon. 

Malaysia Malta. Nigeria. Oman. Pakistan. Qatar, Rhodesia. Singapore. 

Sri Lanka. Switzerland, Uganda United Arab Emirates, iifambid 
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Trust Houses Forte 




EUROPE'S LARGEST 
HOTEL CATERING 
AND 

LEISURE GROUP 


Interim Results: Trust Houses Forte Umited 


Group Turnover 


Hsif year to Helf year to Year to 

30 April 1972 30 April 1971 31 October 1971 

£ £ £ 

91,119,000 77,597,000 180,107,000 


2,859,000 

2,608,000 


1,296,000 

(67,000) 


251,000 

(158,000) 


QroupTrading Profit 4,219,000 

Financial Charges 2,923,000 

Minority Interest 

Profit before Taxation 1,363,000 

NOTES: 1 The above figures are unaudited 

2 No tax charge aaaessment is possible at the half year stage, 
since the annual tax rate is entirely dependent upon the 
profitability of the second half of the year 

3 The figures for minority interest reflect the seasonal nature of the 
companies concerned 


16,373,000 

5,285,000 


11,088,000 

421,000 


409,000 10,667,000 


Chairman’s Statement 

The first half year's figures produce only a small proportion of the full year's profit 
but as will be seen the turnover is well up on last year and notwithstanding increased 
expenditure on improvements and maintenance, the profit is well on target 
It has already been announced that it is intended that dividends equivalent to 40% 
will be declared in respect of the current year It is proposed to increase the interim 
dividend payable in the Autumn to 10% (previous year 5%) 

THORNEYCROFT 

Some of the interests that make up 

Europe’s largest hotel, catering and leisure group 

RECENT ACTIVITY In recent month* we 
have opened the St Georges Hotel. Liverpool, 
Post Houses in Coventry, Teesside, Norwich and 
Ipswich, the Scratchwood Excelsior Motor Lodge 
a motorway service area at Corley (M1/M6), 20 
Little Chef highway restaurants, city centre Big 
Chef restaurants in Cambndge and Nottingham, 
an in-flight ratering centre at Amsterdam and a 
new duty-free shop at Heathrow We have also 
taken a lease on The President Hotel, Johannes- 
bi rg Together with Midland Bank and the AA, 
we are members of the consortium which has 
purchased Thos Cook & Son Ltd 

Hotel Reservations - 

QrMt Britain and WoridwMa 
01-567 344^ _ 

All other enquiries 01-8361213 


HOTELS In Great Britain and Ireland we own 
over 200 hotels (10 in London) - abroad we 
operate 26 hotels and have interests m 26 others 
CATERING We operate more than 260 res 
taurants 9 motorway/trunk road service areas 
catering facilities at 21 airports m-flight catering 
facilities for 53 airlines and over 1,600 outside 
catenng contracts 

LEISURE Our interests cover extensive cater 
ing and entertainment facilities, caravan parks 
and holiday flats in the U K _ 

Apait from the THF hotel end catering 
companlaa some of the famous names in 
the group include Joseph Terry fr Sons. 
Lillywhites, Gardner Merchant Food Ser¬ 
vices, Ring 6r Brymer, Quality Inns, 
Kardomah, Henekeys, Allways, Four- 
ways (New York), Hickie Borman, Mil- 
bankeand Swan (Hellenic) 
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Put baldly, the case for reform 
starts from the assumption that, when 
tried by jury, many who are guilty are 
acquitted and that professional crim¬ 
inals, in particular, exploit the rules 
of evidence to get away with their 
crimes. The task the Oxford unit set 
itself—with official co-operation—was 
to examine what happened in 475 
cases brought to trial at 30 selected 
quarter sessions and assize court hear¬ 
ings over a period of more than two 
years. 

Of die 475 defendants, 112 changed 
their pleas to guilty and 58 were 
acquitted upon direction by the judge. 
Another 39 were transferred to other 
courts, dismissed after hung juries and 
so on. Of the remainder, 115 were 
acquitted by juries and 151 were con¬ 
victed. Most interesting in the context 
of the present debate is the conclus¬ 
ion reached by the authors—Mrs 
Sarah McCabe and Mr Robert 
Purves—about the reasons for those 
115 acquittals : 

While there were occasional, sumc- 
times glaring, exceptions to this rule, 
it was generally correct to say that the 
acquittal of a defendant was attribut¬ 
able to a single cause—the failure of 
the prosecution (normally the police) to 
provide enough information, or to 
present it in court in a way that would 
convince both judge and jury of the 
defendant’s guilt. 

Then follows an attempt to explain, 
with illustrations, why the prosecu¬ 
tion failed to get a conviction by 
classifying the acquittals. In 44 cases, 
or 25 per cent of all acquittals (includ¬ 
ing directed verdicts), the prosecution 
was bixnight as a matter of “ policy.” 
The authors show their understanding 
of police work by recognising that in 
nearly all these cases the police 
decided to pro.secute not in any real 
hope of securing a particular convic¬ 
tion but as a general deterrent. 
Another 20 cases are classified as 
“ weak,” where conviction was 
unlikely but where the police pressed 
charges nevertheless, sometimes to 
satisfy a complainant, sometimes tak¬ 
ing the attitude that it must be left to 
judge and jury, not detectives, to 
decide upon guilt or innocence. 

Of the remaining 51 acquittals—or 
30 per cent of the total—^ight are 
explained by the failure of important 
prosecution witnesses to support “ the 
burden of proof ” ; 28 defendants went 
free because their explanation con¬ 
vinced the jury even in face of a ^ub- 
stantia'l case against them ; and 15 
fell into the cate^ry of “wayward 
verdicts,” where juries, swayed by 
strong but irrelevant motives, muffled 
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their minds and even ignored the 
judge’s plain direction. That last 
classification represents only 9 per cent 
of jury acquitt^s. 

The study shows, too, contrary to 
fashionable opinion, that the profes¬ 
sional criminal is not the one most 
likely to go free. True, 51 per cent 
of tho.se acquitted had previous con¬ 
victions, but so did 81 per cent of 
those convicted. And of all those with 
a record, only 44 per cent were dis¬ 
charged compared with 73 per cent of 
those with no previous convictions. In 
the light of the pressure for a widen¬ 
ing of the circumstances in which a 
court should be told of a defendant’s 
record, it is worth noting the authors’ 
sensible observation that defence 
lawyers usually lay stress on a client’s 
blameless past and keep quiet when 
he has a record. Juries soon learn the 
significance of that. 

This study, though perceptive, is 
necessarily limited. What it ought to 
do, however, is to persuade the Home 
Secretary of the need for more 
exhaustive research of a similar kind 
before yielding to pressure for ques¬ 
tionable reforms. 

Beaconsfield Tories _ 

It's nice to feel 
safe again _ 

Mr Ronald Bell, the lory MP for 
South Buckinghamshire, had two 
causes for satisfaction on Monday 
night. Not only was he chosen as pros¬ 
pective candidate for the new seat of 
Beaconsfield but he could also claim 
that the meeting wViich selected him 
was a lot more representative dian 
most of its kind. Nearly 1,400 mem¬ 
bers of the constituency association 
listened to speeches by Mr Bell and his 
rival for the candidature and then 
questioned them before voting. Rank 
and file party members are usually 
asked to do no more than formally 
approve the choice made by their 
executive. 

At one time Mr Bell had hoped to 
be spared the pleasure of so democra¬ 
tic a selection process. He considered 
himself—or certainly his supporters 
considered him—the automatic choice 
for the new constituenc^^ A large part 
of it is made up of voters from his 
present scat. But he got on the wrong 
side of an influential faction in his 
local party by voting against the 
Government on the conunon market. 
The chairman of his association actu¬ 
ally wanted Mr Bell’s resignation. He 
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Betl: open choice 


survived that but he was told he would 
have to face competition for the new 
seat. At last month’s executive he and 
Mr Sylvester, former MP for Walt¬ 
hamstow West, gained an equal 
number of vote.s. This week’s special 
meeting of the full association—paid- 
up members only and a strict check on 
eligibility t(^ vote—was called to make 
the choice and to end tlie row. 

It would have been regrettable if 
Mr Bell had been rejected because of 
his independent and idiosyncratic 
opinions. He was right to refuse to 
give a pledge never to be a naughty 
boy again. But for all the unseemly 
goings-on his behaviour has provoked 
among his supporters and opponents 
there is no hann, for once in a while, 
in seeing a candidate chosen openly. 
After all, the reward for a few months’ 
anxiety is the gift of what looks like 
being one of the safest Tory scats in 
the country. 

Doctors 

BMA V. GMC 

Usually, annual representative meetings 
of the British Medical Association 
appear to be dominated by complainte 
from doctors about pay and conditions 
of work. This year’s meeting, which 
opened on Wednesday, has found a 
new target for abuse—'the General 
Medical Council. The row has actually 
been simmering for some time, ever 
since the oouncill decided that the state 
of its finances demanded extra 
payments from doctors to keep their 


names on the medical regi^te^. 
Formerly, having qualifier] and 
CCMnjdet^ their pre-registration year in 
hospital, they paid a single sum wllridi 
could keep them on the register un'ti'l 
they died, unless tfiey were struck off 
for one reason or another. But, frcwri 
May, 1970, they have had in addition 
to pay an annual ft^e to retain their 
names on the rt^gister, and for many 
doctors tlie breaking-point wa.s reached 
when the Cl MG announced that this 
annual fee would lje raised from £2 
to £5 from May this year. 

'Fhe sum involved is small (and 
doCtore can obtain exemption from 
paying it on grounds of age or prema¬ 
ture retirement or because they work 
Overseas). It would not have caused 
resentment had doctors not been 
dissatisfied widi the GMC 011 other 
counts. year’s annual representa¬ 
tive meeting of the British Medical 
Association—which to its chagrin is 
often confused in tlie puiblic mind widi 
the (rMG and finds itself referred to 
as the British Medical Council—agreed 
that the annual fee should be paid on 
a year-to-year basis until the (iMG 
had been recon.stituted and its func¬ 
tions leviewed to die professiion’s 
satisifac'tion. A working party had 
already examined the council’s consti¬ 
tution and reconiriiended among other 
things a big increase in the number of 
directly elected medical members-- - 
which would reduce the influence of 
the royal colleges and the universities. 
But its constitution cannot be revised 
without a new medical act, and there 
is still no sign of a bill being intro¬ 
duced this parliamentary session. 

Nor, if the bill is confined to the 
GMC’s consftitution, will it go far 
enough. Another report, called for by 
the BMA as a matter of urgency, has 
vindicated the OMC’s financial 
management — given its present 
functions, liut the BMA is asking 
whether those traditional functions^— 
registration of doctors, maintenance of 
education standards and disciplining 
errant tloctors—have not become so 
complex will, the passage of time as 
to make the (iMC unwieldy. Indeed, 
die registration of doclor.s, already 
complicated by tlic arrangemen'ts for 
doctors from overseas, will become 
much more so when Biilain enters 
Europe and registration of s{x^cialists 
eventually becomes conipulsorv. 
Similarly, so many doctors now come 
to work in Britain from elsew’here that 
it is becoming increasingly hard to 
maintain standards by the inspectioii 
of proliferatirig medical schools. As for 
dicipMne, a "BMA panel of young 
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doctors recendy suggested that a 
doctor’s {lerformance should be 
regularly monitored by an entirely 
new professional body ; after all, a sick, 
idle or inefficient doctor is more of a 
menace than an adulterous one. 

In May this year, nearly 4,000 
doctors had not paid their retention 
fee and are due to receive a threat of 
erasion in Soptemiber, But in the mean¬ 
time, on Thursday die BMA pa.ssed a 
resolution giving, in effect, the GMC 
six months to meet the profession's case 
against it. 

Architectural Association _ 

In suspense _ 

Any day now the Dej>ariment of 
Education and Science will announce 
whether the Architectural Association’s 
school is to get the money it has been 
asking for: initially about £41,000, 
rising to £117,000 a year. I’he money 
is needed to help pay the fees for 
some of the students. As an indepen¬ 
dent institution, the school depends for 
income on its fees of £580 per stu¬ 
dent. Until now, local authorities have 
footed the bill for any students needing 
aid—currently some 390 out of a total 
student body of 490. But they are no 
longer prepared to pay more than 
£180 a year, which is roughly what 
they have to pay in fees for students 
at universities or polytechnics financed 
by central government. So the AA has 
asked the department to bridge the 

The local authorities will go on pay¬ 
ing the full fees of any students 
already at the school. But, two and a 
half months before term begins, 125 
young people who have been accepted 
as new students still do not know 
whether tlie DES is going to fork out 
for them. The Treasury ought to be in 
favour. The cost to tlie state of edu¬ 
cating an architectural student at a 
university is £860 a year—and that 
does not include anytliing for the con¬ 
struction of buildings and capital 
costs. The AA does the whole thing 
for £580. Thus tlic cost of diverting 
students to other schools of architec¬ 
ture would be much higher than that 
of keeping them at the AA, And the 
AA has promised to keep the fees 
unchanged for the further five years: 
it has budgeted to cover cost increases 
of 9 per cent a year, and reckons to 
be able to keep out of deficit. 

Internationally, the AA school’s 
reputation is high ; but domestically its 
public image has suftered from years 
of uncertainty and dilly-dallying. It 
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Boyarsky: architect for the AA 


was going to merge with Imperial 
College and then decided not to and 
went rushing off in search of other 
university marriage partners. In the 
end, it cho.se to go it alone. In the 
past year, though, the A A has changed 
remarkably, thanks in large part to its 
new director, Mr Alvin Boyarsky. 
There is now a new sense of direction, 
a new form of internal government, 
new financial management—and a 
strong desire for independent surv'ival. 

Survival, however, in spite of all the 
talk of crises at the AA, is not really 
the problem. There i.s demand enough 
for places from students who can 
afford to pay the fees out of their own 
pockets. But should the oldest and 
most original school of architecture in 
Britain be open only to the relatively 
well-off and to foreign students, many 
of whom get grants from their own 
governments to go to the AA ? The 
precedents for the DES supporting 
independent places of education are 
long established. It is already giving 
grants to 11 of them; the Royal 
(College of Music, for instance, gets 
£100,000 a year. 

Social security 

Healthy balance 

The Department of Health and Social 
Security’s report for 1971'*^ carries, 
after the policy reports of incieased 
capital spending on hospitals and ffie 
expenditure programme for the old 
and the mentally ill, the usual depress¬ 
ing catalogue of statistical increases. 
In 1971, abortions were up by 50 per 
cent, children in care by 22 per cept, 
homelessness in outer London (which 
showed the sharpest increase) by 22 
per cent, claims for unemployment 

£2.85. 
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benefit by 13 per cent and for sup¬ 
plementary benefits by 6 per cent. But 
there was one quite phenomenal 
decrease. The number of claims for 
sickness benefit (including invalidity 
benefit, which takes over after six 
months) were down by nearly am. The 
number of claims—^.8m—^is lower 
than that for any year since i960. 

The change in the rules from 
August, 1971, by which benefit for 
the first three days was no longer paid 
(retrospectively), does not appear to 
have had much impact. Nor does 
increased unemployment. Those on 
unemployment benefit theoretically 
switch to sickness benefit when they 
^come ill, and anyway the increase 
in claims for unemployment benefit 
amounted to less than a quarter of 
the decrease in sickness benefit claims. 
One might hazard a guess that rising 
unemployment makes people keener to 
stay at work through minor sickness, 
but the evidence could equally suggest 
that fewer people off work claim 
benefit: the department’s estimate 
of the number of people off sick fell 
by much less than the number of new 
claims. 

The most significant pointer is that 
the number of claims for January, 
1971, was less than half that for 
January, 1970, and the oreliminary 
figures for 1972 are similarly low. In 
neither of those years were there 
serious winter epidemics. (The latest 
period for which the department has 
■separated out the statistics for 
influenza is mid-1969 to mid-1970, 
when it accounted for 20 per cent of 
spells of sickness for which benefit was 
claimed.) But right throughout 1971 
the numbers of claims were well below 
the figures for previous years, while 
claims had been rising steadily over 
the decade. 

The net result is that while the cost 
of the sickness benefit scheme had been 
rising (in money terms) by about 
£4om a year throughout the late 
1960s, in 1970-71, despite increases in 
benefit rates, the Government actually 
paid out £9m less than in 1969-70. It 
meanwhile paid out £23m more in 
unemployment benefit, and £i5im 
more on pensions. But £9m, after all, 
was worth having; for example that 
was just about the cost of the first 
part-year’s operation of both of the 
Government’s two most important 
social security innovations of 1971 : the 
attendance allowance for the severely 
disabled and the family income supple¬ 
ment for low wage-earners wiA 
children, which were introduced in 
May and August respectively. 
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Preaching to the 
converters 

Lleyn rural district council in Caernar¬ 
vonshire has decided not to give im¬ 
provement grants to second homes, 
ihe London borough of Lamibetli says 
it will not give them to “ speculators ” ; 
Hammersmith borough is al^ going to 
vet grant applications to try to weed 
out people ^o intend a quick conver¬ 
sion into expensive flats for sale, wttQi 
a consequent uprooting of poorer 
tenants. For all of them the principal 
concern is with trends in the housing 
market that are of many years standing 
and are now, puslied by inflation, 
merely moving faster and farther. With 
house prices nationally showing a 17 
per cent increase in the first six months 
of this year, both speculative conver¬ 
sions and holiday cottages offer rich 
pickings. Why should public money 
be employed to help to do v/hat the 
market alone makes attractive enougli ? 

Using legi^ation pas*sed by the 
Labour government in 1969, the 
present Government has led a success¬ 
ful campaign to increase the take-up 
of house improvement grants : those 
approved last year were worth some 
£43m. Mr Julian Aniery, the housing 
minister, insists that they are precisely 
what their name implies ; grants 
designed to improve the quality the 
housing stock, never mind who 
occupies them. But in the Commons 
last week Mr Reginald Eyre, under¬ 
secretary at the Department of the 
Environment, affirmed the right of 
local authorities to refuse discretionary 
grants where they felt the system 
was being exploited—for instance, 
in commercial operations that 
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would take place even without 
a grant. So far, the Govern¬ 
ment has refused to reintroduce the 
resale limit for grants Whkh was aboli¬ 
shed by the 19^ act. Fom\eriy, grants 
had to be repaid if die recipient sold 
the house wiidiin three years. That 
limit wouikl be by far die best way of 
deterring real speculators. But it would 
not eliminate the real quandary of the 
improvement drive—that its effect is 
often to price out the poor. 

As to holiday homes, a more 
constructive approach would be an 
extra rate levied on them to help to 
build new houses for locals. In any 
event, a derelict cottage, once im¬ 
proved, contributes more to the rates 
while its occasional occupants demand 
little in services. And why don’t the 
Welsh nationalists, who are so ready to 
protest against foreign invaders, turn 
their attention to llie large profits being 
made by Welsh farmers in the process ? 

Cities _ 

Inner look _ 

The inner city—shorthand for the old 
areas between the business core and 
the suburbs of large towns—^is favour¬ 
ite ground for social analysts and 
activists. It also contains a lot of poor 
people in poor conditions with poor 
prospects. That is not a bad banner 
for the Secretary of State for the 
Environment to wave as the subject 
of his department’s main effort in the 
next two yeans—when it has dealt 
with odds and ends like regional plan¬ 
ning left over from the past two years. 
But, as Mr Peter Walker is well aware, 
the group of projects which the DoE is 
about to embark on will prove once 
again that almost every branch of 
government must be involved in the 
future improvement of these areas. 

All these projects amount to so far 
is that consultants will be appointed 
to survey the inner parts of three cities, 
within each of which they will choose 
a sizeable segment, covering some 
40,000 people for further activity over 
perhaps three years. Three other 
towns, named recently as Oldham^ 
Rotherham and Sunderland, are to 
be the subject of shorter projects 
intended to help the new district coun¬ 
cils to make the best use of the powers 
they will have to manage their own 
environments, and to make do with¬ 
out some powers they had before as 
independent county boroughs. To give 
them prestige all six projects are 
being assigned steering groups of 
central and local officials each led by 
a different minister. 
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Trevino stops the grand slam 


Never believe your own publicity, runs 
an American adaf(e. But Jack Nicklaus, 
who lost the British Open by one stroke 
to Lee Trevino last Saturday, thus 
ending his attempt to win all four 
major golf championships in one year, 
would have been more than human if 
he had not been affected by the exces¬ 
sive admiration with which most other 
golf professionals regard him. Certainly, 
their fear of Nicklaus’s golf had been 
at least partially responsible for the 
comfortable margins by which he had 
won both the Masters and American 
Open championships earlier this year. 
So It was easy to see why Nicklaus 
played cautiously in the first three 
rounds of the Open at Muirheld, out¬ 
side Edinburgh. He must have felt that 
if he were only patient enough his 
rivals would kill themselves off, as they 
had so obligingly done twice before. 

This time Nicklaus’s defensive tac¬ 
tics backfired. Instead of creating a 
situation >vhere he could march majes¬ 
tically to victory in the final round 
they produced an improbable melo¬ 
drama. The main elements were his 
final-round charge, worthy of Arnold 
Palmer in his prime, a collapse by 
Trevino at the next-to-last hole that he 
reversed at the last moment with a 
chip shot that ran straight into the 
hole, and a subsequent collapse by the 
unnerved Tony Jacklin that, unfor¬ 
tunately for his fans on the course and 
in front of television sets around the 
nation, was all too final. 

There might never have been such 
a battle dovm to the wire, which either 
Nicklaus or Jacklin could have as easily 
won given a fraction of IVevino’s luck, 
if Nicklaus liad decided to play the 
tournament aygressively from the start. 
As well as being a victim of his own 
presumed superiority, Nicklaus was 
also misled by his pre-tournament 
strategy, which assumed chat Muirfield 
would be swept by a stiff sea breeze 
from the Firth of Forth, as it usually 
is, Nicklaus had practised under windy 
conditions for the week before the 
tournament. He had good reason to 
think that the breeze wc^uld blow away 
the chances of most of his rivals, giving 
him, with his powerful, accurate game 


and unmatched familiarity with the 
pressures of major tournaments, an 
insuperable advantage. 

Judged by the scoreboard, Nick- 
laus’s strategy appeared to be standing 
up reasonably well as the players 
finished the first 36 holes. He was, 
along with six others, only one stroke 
behind the leaders, Trevino, the chat¬ 
tering, colourful Mexican-American, 
and Jacklin, Britain’s favourite son. 
But the .scoreboard was deceiving and 
Nicklaus was fortunate to be so close. 
The sea breeze, which had been much 
in evidence on the first day, had given 
way to calm, sunny weather on the 
second. Muirfield, with its fairways 
dried hard as a bone, was playing far 
shorter than its 6,892 yards would 
suggest. 

Under such conditions, which per¬ 
sisted for the rest of the Open, the 
course was vulnerable to any top-class 
golfer with enough spirit to have a go 
at it. Scores in the mid-6os were gener¬ 
ally expected on the .second day, and 
two players, Jacklin and Doug Sanders, 
the American who lost in a playoff to 
Nicklaus at St Andrews two years ago, 
came within a hair’s breadth of 
achieving them. The brilliant but 
erratic Jacklin lost his chance to take 
command when a film camera started 
clicking loudly as he got ready to take 
his lee shot on the short 13th. Jacklin, 
hi.s concentration broken, stepped away 
from the ball and asked the cameraman 
to stop. He then hit the ball into a 
deep sand bunker to the left of the 
green. As he walked up the fairway, he 
glared angrily at the cameraman. In 
the bunker, Jacklin gave the ball a 
mighty bash, which sent it scuttling 
across the green into a bunker on the 
other side. His first shot from that 
bunker failed to emerge. He was suc¬ 
cessful with his second attempt but 
he needed two more putts to get down, 
giving him a six on the par-three hole. 

Sanders, an outgoing man who likes 
to dress in bright colours, has a very 
short, unorthodox swing but he is one 
of the most skilful manoeuvrers of a 
golf ball, and the Muirfield conditions 
suited him to perfection. Playing the 
ball high or low, emving it left or 



Trevino: suddenly, the luck 


right, pinpointing his tee shots to open 
up the greens, he scored more birdies 
than anyone else during the week—^he 
finally finished fourth, three shots 
behind Trevino—but he also had more 
holes at which he dropped strokes to 
par than did the other tournament 
leaders. The reason was his nerves, 
which the 38-year-old Sanders admits 
are not as good a.s they used to be. 
As each round wore on, ir ner pressures 
forced Sanders to spend an increasingly 
longer time over each shot. Just the 
same, on the second day he was leading 
the tournament by two strokes when he 
came to the long, difficult 18th hole, 
which has wrecked so many golfers’ 
hopes in the past. As so often happens 
on this hole, Sanders failed to land his 
drive in the narrow opening between 
the bunkers on both sides of the fair¬ 
way. His shot out of the bunker landed 
in heavy rough, from where he overhit 
the green. His shot back ran into a 
greenside bunker and by the time he 
had finished with the hole he had 
taken a seven. Instead of being two 
shots in the lead he was one shot 
behind, along with Nicklaus, who had 
played raggedly. 

While Jacklin and Sanders were 
showing flashes of brilliance, Trevino 
was making a quieter, but solider 
impression. Thinking his way around 
the course much in the manner of 
Sanders, he was failing to hole the 
birdie putts that would have made his 
score spectacular but one felt it was 
only a matter of time before they 
started to drop. Talking incessantly, 
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joking with his caddy and spectators, 
Trevino was also impressive in the way 
he worked off the pressure that in a 
major tournament tightens the nerves 
of even exceptional |)Iayers. Almost 
every other golfer tries to steel himself 
against tournament pressures, although 
only the toughest succeed in doing so. 
Trevino, instead of resisting the pres¬ 
sures, tries to flow v^ith them. He 
usually succeeds and in the process 
preserves a spontaneity that has prob¬ 
ably never been seen in the game 
before. Although Trevino is thoroughly 
dedicated to golf—he is known to prac¬ 
tise for longer hours than almost any 
other active golfer—his usual per¬ 
formance suggests something of a hoy 
engaged iii a sandlot baseball game. 

With Jarklin, 1 revino and Sanders 
all playing well, Nicklaus, though only 
one stroke behind after the second day, 
should have started playing aggressively 
on the third. Since he liad failed to 
take the lead that everyone had 
expected would naturally fall to him— 
in both the Masters and the American 
Open he had either led or been tied 
for the lead all the way —the either 
players could only feel encouraged. 
Nicklaus's aim should have been to 
hammer them back into line. But on 
the third day he still held back and it 
was then, rather than in the dramatic 
events of the final round, that he really 
lost Ins chance. 

For while Nicklaus was jilaying 
cautiously, Trevino and Jacklin were 
tearing the cour.se apart and Sanders 
was almost doing the same. Jacklin’s 
third round was much like his second, 
except that this^ime lie avoided letting 
it all slip away on one disastrous hole. 
He finished the day with a sparkling 



Nickt^us: agor^ssion too fato 
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67. Disaster, it should be noted, is never 
far away at Muirfield, even when the 
course is playing .short. Designed to be 
a true championshi}> test, Muirfield, 
with its long rough and numerous sand 
bunkers, punishes wayward shots 
severely. 

During the first holes of his third 
round, Trevino played mucli as he had 
been playing, 'riien he exploded. He 
holed long birdie putts on the 14th and 
15th holes^ holed a hunker shot on tJie 
16th, ]>icked up another birdie on the 
long r;th after just missing an eagle 
putt and chipped into tlie hole on the 
18th after overhitting the green slightly 
on his second shot. That gave him five 
birdies in a row and a final score of 
66, jiutting him one shot clear of 
Jacklin and six ahead of Nicklaus. 
Sanders played even more fine holes 
hut again on one hole, the 14th, the 
course jumped up and hit him and he 
liad to settle for a 69. 

On the final day Nicklaus had little 
choice but to pull out all the stops. He 
was not only six shots hehiml Trevino 
and five behind Jacklin, with Sanders 
in between him and them, he was 
trailing men who were not going to 
fall apart unless great pressure was 
af)plied to them. 

It is indicative of Nicklaus's skill at 
golf that lie was able on the final day 
to go out and apply this jiressure, 
creating a situation that was nearly too 
much for any of their nerves to hear. 
The tension did not come just at the 
17th hole where Trevino sank his melo¬ 
dramatic chip. Nicklaus generated tlie 
pre.ssure early, winning birdies on three 
of the first five holes, throwing Tievino 
and Jacklin, playing two holes behind 
him, on the defensive. Each reacted 
bv losing a stroke on the ver>' first hole, 
although Trevino bounced right hack 
with a birdie on the second. Still, with 
Nicklaus’s attack staring at them from 
the scoreboards, Trevino lo.st two more 
strokes to par in the first eight holes 
and Jacklin one more stroke. 

After the fifth, Nicklaus quietened 
clown for a while, but then he was off 
on another streak, driving die ball 
huge distances and aiming his approacli 
shots with .superb ac curacy straight at 
the pins. He took liirdies on three 
straight holes, the 9th, loth and iith, 
and for a few minutes enjoyed a thin 
lead over both Trevino and Jacklin. 
Coming to the long 9th hole, Trevino 
and Jacklin realised they were the ones 
who must gamble, which they did, both 
of them risking aII<*out drives down the 
narrow, treacherous fairway. Both were 
on the green in two shots and both 
sank their putts for eagles. 


2Q 

If, at this point, Nicklaus had been 
able to apply a little more pressure he 
probably would have won the tourna¬ 
ment because Trevino and Jacklin, 
despite the two eagles, were both grim¬ 
faced and twitchy. However, Nicklaus 
had left himself too much to do on 
this final round and even his game was 
not up to the strain. At Iwth the 12th 
and 13th holes he mi.ssed eminently 
sinkable putts for birdies, and that was 
that for him. For the remaining holes 
his game sank to a more ordinary 
level. He lost a stroke to par at the 
short lOth and failed to make a birdie 
on the 17th, v.'hich, with his great 
length, is an easy birdie hole for him. 

After their effort at the 9th, Trevino 
and Jacklin quickly ran out of steam. 
'I'revino lost a stroke to par on the 
lotli but regained it on the next hole. 
From there on in, he was unable to 
pick up any strokes on ]jar. Jacklin 
made a long birdie jMitt on the 13th 
to tie him with Trevino but that was 
largely the end of his effort. He missed 
a I oft putt for a birdie on the 13th 
hole that would have given him the 
lead and, really showing signs of 
strain, missed an ea.sy four-footer for 
a birdie on the 15th. Both men rallied 
to save their pars after hitting their 
tec shots into bunkers on the i6th but 
both were clearly near the end of their 
resources. As they jilaycc) the 17th, they 
were still tied, one stroke ahead of 
Nicklaus, who had just finished. 

Fhe championslii]) was there for 
either ope to lake hut then IVevino 
appeareef to destroy iiis chances. He 
hit his tee shot into a bunker and 
could only move his second shot a 
.short distance down the fairway. After 
being distracted by cameramen, he hit 
a terrible shot that finished in the left 
rough well sliort of the green. He then 
hit a bad approach shot that flew over 
the green and settled in an awkward 
patch of rough. As he said later, when 
he made the chij) that won him the 
chainpion.ship, he was playing from 
instinct only, feeling sure that he had 
already lost. 

Cheat events often turn on chance, 
but underlying Trevino’s good fortune 
was a healthy attitude toward Nick¬ 
laus, which is all too rare today among 
the golf profe.ssionals. Asked after he 
had won the Open if he put himself 
in the same class as Nicklaus, Trevino 
said no. He thought Nicklaus was 
simply in a class by himself. He added, 
however, than even the greatest of 
champions cannot win every tourna* 
ment and that in any particular 
tournament Nicklaus can be beaten. 
IVevino, for one, will be trying his 
utmost to beat him again. 
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%s, we have bemanas 


Yes. we have bananas. And coffee, 
sugar, cotton and minerals. AH large im- 
poiters of the world already know this. 
But Brazil, which has grown almost 50% 
over the last live years is constantly open¬ 
ing new tieids. 1 iimly tlecidcd to create 
new altciii.ii)ves in an increasingly com¬ 
petitive intern.iiionai market. 

Alternatiws in pioducls, pi ices, com¬ 
mercial conditions, in infra-striiclurc, 
zones oi influence, means of transporta¬ 
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tion, insurance and freight rates. 

vSo that the world can buy our refriger¬ 
ators, skins, household appliances, bicy¬ 
cles, automobiles, glass, ceramics, machine 
tools, precision instruments, guitars, fruit 
juices, electronic microscopes, computer 
memories, sewing machines, road building 
equipment, antibiotics, clothing, shoes, 
trucks and buses, plastics, television sets, 
beverages, artificial flowers, building ma¬ 
terial, stationary engines and many other 


Anhcnrbi Exposition Grounds in 
vSao Paulo, largest in Latin America, 

(Over 1 50,000 square meters) I 


Brazilian products. 

Between September 5 and 14, hundreds 
of stands will show all these and more at 
the Anhembi Exposition Grounds. 

Come and understand why Brazil grew 
11.3% in 1971. Come and see the “Brazil¬ 
ian miracle" first hand. Come and partici 
pate in the potential profits made possible 
by our export growth of over 15% during 
each of the past two years. There arc 95 
million Brazilians waiting for you. 
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THE WORLD International Report 


Why do today that which can 
be put off until tomorrow? 


Judicious postponement is a tedi- 
rrique iSie common market exce'ls at. 
In Brussels on Wednesday the foreign 
ministers of the lo countries of the 
enlarged common market agreed to 
wait until September before making 
their final decision on whether or not 
to hold the summit meeting of heads 
of government that is suppo^ to take 
place in October. A day earlier, in 
Tendon, the finance ministers and 
central bankers of the Ten puil>lislied 
an anodyne list of guiding principles 
for international monetary reform, 
conducted an intelligent academic 
debate about future intcniational 
reserves and liquidity, and depai^ted 
for home leaving eveiything that mat¬ 
tered—‘the dollar and the piesent staf^e 
of monetary disunion—conveniently 
untouched (see page 68). 

So far only the Frenclh government 
has had the n6rve to suggest that the 
week’s work does not add up to much. 
But Europe’s finance ministers do seem 
to have learned one lesson from last 
year ; that when markets are in turmoil 


it is not the best time to make inflexible 
new rules. Similarly, it would l>e foolish 
to make a firm decision on the October 
summit w'hen the seriousness of Senator 
McGovern’s challenge to President 
Niixon cannot yet be judged, when tiie 
politics of at least two of the len, 
Germany and Holland (die Dutch 
foreign minister, Mr Schmelzer, must 
have (been amtiousily looking over his 
shoulder all week), are in uproar, and 
when the politics of several others, such 
as* Italy, Norway and even France, 
might by October be in almost as 
much of a muddle. 

The debate in Brussels did show one 
bit of movement on Wednesday. 
Britain showed the first signs of press¬ 
ing hard for the sort of regional policy 
it would like, which would lead to 
channelling a -share of community 
funds into the industrially run-down 
areas of Britain. Both jpranee and 
Germany have found from recent 
researdics that such a policy will cost 
them more than they thought. The 
initial British reaction to this dis¬ 


covery was to play the tune of regional 
policy as liglitly as possible. But Britain 
may now instead go for the sort of deal 
between national interests which is 
the customary method of bargaining 
in the commurjity. 

On Britain’s side the regional 
policy argumeirt arc the Irish and 
Scandinavians and—aflthougli tliey are 
more interested in fanning tilian in in¬ 
dustry—'the Italians. France, repre- 
senteil in Brussels tdiis week by M. 
Schumann, has now sucxeedeil in pro¬ 
moting its ambitiofis for monetary 
union in Europe to the top of the 
summit agenda. At the sairne time the 
French have in recent weeks started to 
make concessions to the Ciennan wish 
for tighter co-ordination of economic 
ix>licies and to the general desire to 
find some way of mitigating the aJbsur- 
dities of holding Eurojjcan currencies 
too clo.se]y together wlien their parities 
get patently out of line. 

llie deal that can tie done at a 
European summit, whether in October 
or early next year hardly matters, is 
therefore <l>ecoming pretty obvious. 
I'Vance can be given the commitment 
in jirinciple to monetary' union that it 
wants from the otlaers, and that they 
already -share anyway. It will also get 
the satisfaction of seeing Britain fix 
the pound at a new parity. Germany 
will get, also in principle, the closer 
co-ordination of economic policies in 
Europe that it would like to see, and 
possibly a skeleton European reserve 
fund through which it can exerdse 
some control as well. Britain, provided 
it learns the FrenOh lesson of pushing 
harder than is strictly nice, can get its 
foot in the door on regional policy. 

On one subject France has already 
done Britain’s work for it in advance. 
After M. Po>mpidou’s manoeuvring 
there is little talk now of new European 
institutions, and the contentious ddbeto 
about a dijdomatic .secretariat for the 
foreign ministers looks as if it has been 
wfely dropped. The summit, for what 
k is wortjfi, is back on the road—the 
question of exactly when it should be 
held, despite the unwise optimism ex¬ 
pressed by Britain’s Mr Rip|X)n in 
Brussels, being rightly laid aside. 
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Holland _ 

Party pieces 

Netherlands or never-never lands ? By 
the time the Dutch government resigned 
on Thursday it was hard to say which 
Holland was. In last year’s elections the 
formerly dominant partnership of 
Catholic and Calvinist parties and 
Liberals (that is, conservatives) had lost 
a Tot of ground to the Labour party 
and its allies. It took more than two 
inondis to form a new coalition. In 
the end the previous partners, who had 
retained only 74 of the lower house’s 
150 seats, created a majority coalition 
by taking in the eight members of the 
democratic socialist group called DS- 
70. This group had broken away in 
1970 from the Labour party, which it 
regarded as having swung too far to 
the left. 

The Catholic party and the two 
main Calvinist ones, the Anti-Revolu¬ 
tionary and Christian Historical 
parties, had fought the election with 
promises of increased public spending. 
But DS-70 had demanded stiarp 
reductions of public spending, except 
on defence, for which it wanted more, 
not fewer, funds. Clearly the new co¬ 
alition was going to have trouble over 
tlie shaping of the next budget. Trouble 
duly came ; but not quite the way 
people had expected. 

On Monday, after a long night 
session of the cabinet, the two DS-70 
ministers resigned. They were the 

party’s leader, Mr Willem Drees junior 
(son of a distinguished former Labour 
prime minister), and Jonckheer 

Maurits de Brauw. They had been in 
charge respectively of transport and 

higher education. Why did they 

resign ? It emerged that they could 
not 'accept the budget cuts that were 
to fall on their own two ministries; they 
urged, instead, a reduction of drfence 
spending. Many a citizen, on learning 
erf this strange reversal of roles, must 
have rubbed his eyes and muttered : 
“Well, I’m a Dutchman !” 

Queen Juliana liaslied home from an 
Italian hoUdav. The Anti-Revolu¬ 
tionary prime minister, Mr Barend 
Biesheuvel, tried to patch things up 
but, seeing it was no good, resigned 
on Thursday afternoon. There was 
in fact much nu're to it than a mere 
inter-^departmental tussle for funds. Mr 
Drees wantr an immediate wage and 
price freeze, a sharp increase in univer¬ 
sity fees, and an all-out attack c»n the 
rampant inflation tliat had helped to 
fuoduce a budgetary deficit of about 
£40001. It may not be possible to 


restore a coalition with an effective 
majority this side of fresh elections ; 
and elections might well bring further 
gains to Labour, which with 39 seats 
is already the strongest single party. 

In most things Mr Biesheuvel could 
count on the support, against Labour, 
of the eight members who now repre¬ 
sent four little right-wing parties that 
were not taken into the coalition last 
year. But they, like DS-70, might 
ask a price that would impel more 
floating voters to go over to Labour 
and its allies. With 14 parties already 
in parliament, and as many more eager 
to have a go at the next elections, a 
Dutch prime minister’s calculations 
must anyway have a certain never- 
never-land character. 


Germany 


Schiller's lost but 


not forgotten 


Willy Brandt’s holiday in Norway will 
not have been improved by the 
reports coming from Switzerland, 
where his former economics minister, 
Karl Schiller, is taking his own 
holiday. The full text of Herr Schiller’s 
letter of resignation earlier this 
month has been leaked to the German 
press. Heir Schiller asserts—wrongly 
—that France was about to adopt the 
Schiller solution of a joint float of 
European currencies without requiring 
German controls on flows of capital. 
In fact, France agreed to consider a 
joint float only in return for German 
willingness to impose capital controls, 
and then only if controls did not 
succeed by themselves in stemming 
speculation against the dollar. 

No matter. Many will believe Heir 
Schiller’s version of the story, and this 
may further damage Herr Brandt’s 
campaign for re-election this autumn. 
Herr Schiller also accuses Herr Brandt’s 
government of dangerous over-spend¬ 
ing. Worse still for the chancellor, 
Herr Schiller refused in a television 
interview to dispel rumours that he is 
wondering whetlier to abandon the 
Social Democratic party. There arc 
now real fears among Social Demo¬ 
crats that Herr Schiller may join the 
Christian Democrats. 

It would be almost as damaging if, 
as is more likely, Herr Schiller 
pointedly refused the many requests 
now being made for him to campaign 
actively for Herr Brandt when the 
electioneering begins in September. In 
the last federal election, in 1969, Herr 
Schiller is thought to have swung any¬ 


thing up to 4 per cent of the west 
German vote, and he could probably 
do it again. To have Herr Schiller 
actively campaigning on his side, but 
not in his government, would be the 
•best of all worlds for Herr Brandt. 
Herr Schiller knows that too, and the 
question now is whether he wishes to 
take part at all and, if he does, what 
price he will ask for his support. 



Too pure to survive 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Italy is one political party the poorer, 
or richer, this week. The small but 
politically important Socialist party 
of Proletarian Unity, the PSIUP, has 
splintered iiself out of existence. At 
a winding-up congress held in Rome 
at the weekend two-thirds of the 
delegates opted with the executive for 
joining the Communist party. 4 small 
minority decided to go back to the 
Socialist party from which they came, 
and a rather larger minority tried to 
argue that the PSIUP should keep 
its name and ideals alive. 

These decisions are the result of the 
crushing defeat suffered by the party 
in the May election, when it lost all 
its 24 seats in the chamber of deputies 
and got 11 senators elected only 
because they joined in with the Com¬ 
munist list. The party was founded in 
1964, when a group of left-wing 
Socialists, with 25 deputies at their 
head, rejected Signor Nenni’s policy 
of taking the Socialist party into the 
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TheTaj Mahal? 
It^ a new one on us. 



We at Inter-Continental are delighted to announce that a brand-new mem¬ 
ber hotel joined us in July: none other than Bombay’s world-famous Taj Mahal 
Hotel now expanded as twin hotels into the Taj Mahal Inter-Continental. 

To the sublime view of the harbour and hills enjoyed by the Taj Mahal is now 
added a panorama of ocean and far-flung metropolis from the vantage point of the 
new 22-story tower. 

The hotels, located in the center of the city, offer 650 elegant air-conditioned 
rooms, a sumptuous galaxy of 10 bars and restaurants and the city’s liveliest disco¬ 
theque, the “Blow-up”. 

Not to mention a swimming pool, saunas and a shopping arcade with every¬ 
thing from baubles and beads to barbers, bankers and a House Astrologer. 

For reservations call Inter-Continental Hotels or your travel agent. 


TheTaj Mahal lnter*Continental 

Bombay, India. 
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Quality in 
an age of change 


FAMOUS 

GROUSE 

S(OTCH 

WHISKY 



For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
interest. The mellow 
character of carefully-^ 
aged Whiskies 
reflecting our 
blending skill belies 
mass production. 

Compare it neat with 

any other Whisky— 
the really sure way 
to make a test. The 
difference is unmistakable. 
Famous Grouse Scotch 
Whisky —with a century 
and a half of family 
experience behind it. 

'ibtihNr filoag & Son Ltd., Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 





COMPAGNIE FRANf AISE 
DES PETROLES 


The Company’s Annual General Meeting was held In Paris on 
June 23rd. 1972, and accounts for the year 1971 were approved. 

In his addrees. the President stated that, during the first quarter 
of 1072, financial results were at a level similar to one fourth 
of 1971 resulte with roughly the same volume of crude oil supply. 

—CBUDJS OIL SUPPLY KEPT AT HIGH LEVEL.>-The Group’s 
overall crude oil supply was 67.7 million tons, i.e.. a 10.7% 
increase vs. 1070, despite the fact that crude supply from Algeria 
was cut by half. This stemmed from an increase In the Group’s 
offtakes from the Persian Gulf made In favourable oondltlons on 
account of declining tanker rates. The Company's own crude 
resources went up from 57.0 to 60.4 million tons, thereby allowing 
the Group to keep Ita rank as the eighth leading International 
oil company, 

•-STEPPING UP AND DIVEIISIFyiNG EXPLORATION WORK. 
—^The Group’s exploration operations, carried out singly or on a 
joint venture basie, covered an overall permit area of 1.1 million 
sq km. In Tunisia, the Company started operating the Sldi-el> 
llayem field, discovered last year In the Sfax/Kerkennah permit 
area, where a new oil-strike wm made in June 1972. In 
Indonesia, the Company struck oil off the coast of Borneo In 
April 1972, In the North Sen, TGTAL has an Interest in the 
large-scale gae discovery in Frigg field. Exploration work hae 
also been undertaken In Angola, off the coast of Senegal, South 
Africa, the Malagasy Republic, Corsica and Labrador. 

-.DEVELOPMENT OF REFINING AND MARKETING.—In 
France, completing a new 9 mllllon-ton/year distillation unit by 
Ihe end of the 1972 summer etiould Increase overall capacity of 
the Normandy refinery to 23.3 million tons/year. It was also 
decided to build a refinery In the Dunkirk area, scheduled for 
start-up in 1974. In foreign countries, the Group pursues its 
development policy—especially In the area of reflnla^;;—-In Italy, 
South Africa, the French Antilles, and the Netherlands where a 
6.5 million lon/year capacity plant Is to be erected In Vlleslngen 
(Flushing). 

The TOTAL Group’s worldwide flnlahed products sales reached 
44.1 million ions in 1971, reflecting an Increase of 11.4% In France 
and 6.4% In foreign countries. Despite less favourable economic 
conditions in the s^nd half of 1971, the resulte of foreign 
marketing/r(^flning allnliates reflected s. net increase as eomparsd 
to 1970. As an example, we can mention results obtained by 
TOTAL OIL (Great Britain) Justifying heavy outlay made on the 
British market. 

—NET INCOME : -hll.0% I DIVIDEND t 1971 net 

Income reached Fr. 402.6 million vs. 405.6 million In 1970 (+11.6%), 
thereby keeping the Company far ahead of other French oom- 
panlee. Overall dlvld«nd distributed In 1971 was Fr. 161.5 million 
(VS. Fr. 125 4 million In 1970) representing 36.7% of income. 

Net dividend per share was set at Fr. 8.00 for already existing 
shares vs. Fr. 6.60 in 1970. to whioh should be added a Fr. 4.00 
tax credit for shareholders residing In France or assimilated 
persone. Total income per already existing share thus reached 
Fr. 12 00. Income for newly created sharee bearing interest from 
July let, 1971 was set at Fr. 4.00 plus Fr. 2.00 tax credit. 

—TOTAL GROUP CONSOLIDATED INCOME.—1971 consolidated 
sales (excluding taxes), equally split between France and foreign 
countries, reached Fr. 1.3.2 billion vs. Fr. 10.6 billion In 1970. 
I.e.. a 22% increase. 

The Group*! overall capital outlay reached Fr. 2,093.8 mlUlon 
vs Fr. 2,398 million for 1970--*tbe latter amount reflecting several 
exceptional expenditure Items. 

After allocation of Income, 1971 self financing reached Fr. 1,706.8 
million vs. Fr. 1,452 million in 1970 (+17.00%). 

Cash flow went up 18.3% from Fr. 1.6 billion in 1970 to 
Fr. 1.9 billion In 1971. The Group’s net Income reached Fr. 702.9 
million In 1971 vs. Fr. 587.2 million in 1970, thereby rtfleeUng a 
19,7% Increase. The parent company’s share In this figure Is 
Fr. 557.8 million (+14%). 


The Company's 1971 Annual Report In English may be obtained 
upon request to : COMPAGNIE FRAMOAISE DEB PETROLES— 
Relations ExtOrleures/Documentstloii—5 ms Mlchel-Ange 75781 
PARIB-CBDBX 16. 
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centre^left coalition. The PSIUP then 
stood for dogmatic revolutionary 
socialism, more or less as derived from 
Trotsky, in opposition to the social 
democratic degeneracy of the Social¬ 
ists and to the nascent reformist 
trends appearing among the Com¬ 
munists. It has turned out to be too 
pure to survive. 

In the 1968 election the party polled 
lim votes and claimed to stand to 
the left of the Communists. But it 
failed to take a leading part in the 
labour conflicts and the student 
demonstrations in 1969, when it 
became increasingly clear that the 
“ space on the left ’* was being filled 
more noisily and perhaps more 
efficiently by the Manifesto group and 
other movements of the far left. This 
year its votes dropped to 670,000 and 
it even failed to muster the 40,000 
votes in at least one constituency 
which the election law requires for 
allocating seats in the chamber. 

The Communists have been 
criticised for not stretching out a 
helping hand to save the PSIUP in 
one or two constituencies and thereby 
keep it in existence. But it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the Communist leaders, 
even if they had foreseen what would 
liappen, would have exerted them¬ 
selves to avert it. The Communist 
party is stronger alone. Its leader, 
Signor Berlinguer, is playing a diffi¬ 
cult and far-reaching hand and has 
little time for the dogmatic carping 
of the extreme left. His aim is to get 
the Communist party into government 
not as an alternative to but as the 
partner of the Catholic party, presum¬ 
ably after the latter has been recon¬ 
structed. As things are the Commun¬ 
ists have, without any difficulty, taken 
over the PSIUP almost lock, stock and 
barrel. 

The secretary of the sv/allowed 
party says that his followers accept 
not only the Communists’ programme 
but their methods of internal govern¬ 
ment, which he euphemistically 
describes as “democratic centralism.” 
Just how pleased the Communists are 
about it all is a matter of conjec¬ 
ture. Some of them think that the 
new recruits are troublemakers, and 
that their contribution in votes will 
not be very large. It is possible that 
a fair number of PSIUP members and 
voters will rally to the fraction which 
still hopes to revive the purity of the 
faith. But the Communist party now 
seems to stand out even more clearly as 
the great hegemonic force of the 
Italian left. 


France _ 

Clearing the air 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

To go with its new government, France 
has got a new broadcasting boss, and 
a new broadcasting policy—or, more 
accurately, an old one. The signs are 
that the state-controlled Office de 
Radiodiffusion Television Fran9ai.se, 
(OR FF), .the country’s only broadcast¬ 
ing authority, is to revert to serving up 
government pap. True, there arc 
some people in France who ask when it 
ever stopped. Yet under the prime 
ministership of M. Chaban-Delmas 
progress had been made. 

Years of gaullist censorship produced 
the prolonged strike of broadcasting 
Journalists in the summer of 196B. M. 
Pompidou, the prime minister for most 
of those years, is not known for liis 
interest in free broadcasting : he has 
described the ORTF as the voice of 
France, and thinks it should behave 
accordingly. But, orice in the Elysce, he 
allowed M. Chaban-Delmas to loosen 
the safety-valve. No longer did an 
intenninisterial committee decide each 
day what news was fit to broadcast. 
Two autonomous television news ser- 
yices were set up, responsible not to the 
director of broadcasting but to tlie 
board of the broadcasting authority 
itself. One of them, headed by M. 
Pierre Desgraupes, even achieved a 
reputation, by ORTF standards, for 
quasi- indepe ndence. 

Most of this timid advance is now in 
the melting pot. Many of M. Chaban- 
Delinas’s party friends never liked it, 
and the first major retreat came with 
the “ reform ” of the autHiority’s struc¬ 
ture planned in the last days of his 
premiership. It was decided to end the 



autonomy of the news services. They 
will now fall again into the normal 
hierarchy, which is headed by a new 
superboss, M. Arthur Conte. 

M. Conte, whose undoubted 
qualities include a warm admiration 
for President Pompidou, holds a gaul¬ 
list seat in parliament. He maintains 
tliat the news will remain free, but he 
also believes there has been too much 
moaning and groaning on the air, and 
not enough of the positive side of 
government action. He too talks of the 
ORTF as the voice of France, and a 
brief phrase of his speaks volumes 
about his conception of political broad¬ 
casting : “the government explains, 
the opposition replies.” 

At his heels, his parly is planning to 
do its own Mrs Whitehouse and set 
up an association for truth in broad¬ 
casting to ensure that all voices are 
heard on the telly, particularly those 
that are representative of the majority 
of Frenchmen. More significantly, the 
structure of the new government also 
reflects a retreat to the past. The junior 
minister who planned the anti-reform 
of the broadcasting authority, M. Phi¬ 
lippe Malaud, acquires new responsi¬ 
bilities for “ information,” which will 
include the ORTF and the Agence 
France Presse. Aboli.shing the ministry 
of information was one of M. Chaiban- 
Delmas’s minor achievements. 

All this gives ample ground for sus¬ 
picion that France is in for some pre¬ 
election abuse of the broadcasting 
system. Indeed, it has already begun. 
On the evening when the members of 
M. Messmer’s government were named, 
political pressure was brought on M. 
Pierre Desgraupes to cancel a broad¬ 
cast discussing it. When he refused 
the representatives of the ruling parties 
who were to have appeared abruptly 
withdrew. Next time round M. Des¬ 
graupes will not have the right to 
refuse. Or rather his successor won’t. 
It is now clear that when the names of 
the ' new heads of services are 
announced next week, M. Desgraupes’s 
will not be among them. 

Spain _ 

Franco and Blanco 

Any Spaniard still haiibouring hopes 
that a post-FraiKO government might 
take on a more liberal comfyiex^ion has 
been abruptly disillusioned. On Tues¬ 
day, the 36th anniversary of die 
military uprising .which led to civil war 
and brought General Franco to power, 
the Caudillo issued a decree that his 
old comrade-in-arms and closest 
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collkiborator, AdntiraJ Carrero Blanco, 
who is now 69, would automatically 
become prime nnnister on his death or 
re*tirement. His (''hoice of the ullra- 
conseivative vice-president, who in 
practice already fulfils General 
Franco's role ais head of government, 
is no surprise. It is the last step t!he 
general can take [>etfare his death to 
ensure that the regime and its policies 
will continue. 

* But the publication of the decrees, 
laying down that Prince Juan Carlos 
must be sworn in as king and head of 
slate within eight days of the general’s 
departure, and the naming of the next 
prime nvirri-ster do not impfly that 
General Franco is ready to withdraw 
from the scene. Indeed, the wording 
seems to confinn the promise he gave 
last October that -he would “ remain 
at the helm as long as God gives me 
strengtli and clarity.” 

One purpose may be to limit Prince 
Juan Garlos’s field for manoeuvre as 
head of state. Officiailly, he will have 
the right to name his own prtme 
minister from a list otf three names 
submitted to him by the Coundil of 
the Realm. But if he failed to reappoint 
the man chosen by General Franco 
it would create a political upheaval 
that would get his reign off to a bad 
start. Prince Juan Carlos has been 
holidaying with his father, Don Juan, 
in Portugal. Right-wing circles in Spain 
are becoming increasingly distuilbed 
that their future king shows signs of 
being influenced by ihis father’s lil>eTia/l 
views and by Ms belief that Spain’s 
future lies in integration with Europe. 

I'he Spanish foreign minister, Sr 
Lopez Bravo, is known to be close to 
Prince Juan Carlos. He is also a strong 
advocate of Spain’s entry into the 
common market, but in order to placate 
his doubting colleagues he had said 
dial it will not be necessary for Spain 
to democratise its institutions to qualify 
for membership. Some re»pecte<l Dutch 
and Gennan voices have contradicted 
him sharply. This week he was in 
London for three days on an official 
visit—and ir was Europe rather than 
Gibraltar that he wanted to talk about. 
Britain, he hopes, will help Spain into 
'the European conmuuvity in return for 
a prolonged truce over Gibraltar. 

Had (leneral Franco not nominated 
the next prime rninister, Sr l.ofiez 
Bravo would have had some chance 
of being the choice of the future king. 
But, at 49, he ha.s a long career ahead. 
As Spain’s growing nunil)er of 
Europhiles get a wider hearing in the 
country, Senor Lopez Bravo’s stock will 
rise. His day could still come. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

Switzerland _ 

You can't do 
that there here 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 

To some unfriendly foreigners it has 
always seemed that Switzerland has 
exploited the modern mushroom 
growth of international organisations : 
while keeping many of them at arm’s 
length and refusing to join the United 
Nations, it has taken full advantage of 
their bureaucracies, many of which 
have chosen Swiss soil for their offices. 
There was therefore some satisfaction 
abroad at the suggestion that the Swiss 
might not be immune to that other 
modern international phenomenon, the 
urban guerrilla. 

The news that a gang of anarchists 
had been rounded up in Zurich and 
that they had provided arms and a 
stolen car for the Baader-Meinhof 
terrorist group in west Germany 
.seemed to point to it, and the 
CIA even said as much. But on 
July 14th the Swi.ss government poured 
cold water on the reported suggestion 
by the CHIA that an international office 
in touch with several different revolu* 
tionary movements had been set up in 
•Zurich to foster contacts between such 
organi.sations as the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine, the 
Japanese Red Star Army, the Irish 
Republican Army and the Uruguayan 
Tupamaros. 

Zurich would be an obvious chfdce 
for internationally minded revolution¬ 
aries, both because of its position in 
the heart of Europe and because of the 
.sheer cheek of imitating Lenin by 
hatching plots in the middle of one of 
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the most thriving capitalist countries 
in the world. But as the Swiss attorney 
general, Herr Hans Walder, proudly 
said at his press conference last week, 
these impertinent revolutionaries had 
reckoned without Swiss efficiency. Herr 
Walder was not so incautious, however, 
as to confirm whether the Swiss 
authorities were taking the CIA’s 
theories seriously. There was no 
confirmation that the Bandlistrasse 
gang, of whom nine members have 
been arrested and more than 30 are 
still loose, were part of a wider interna¬ 
tional conspiracy directed from 
Zurich. 

The Swiss do not lightly shrug off a 
report publicly if they think tliere is a 
possibility it will subsequently turn out 
to be true. Newspapers in Zurich, 
offended at the sugge.stion that the 
Swiss might have been even indirectly 
responsible for the Lydda massacre, 
terrorism in Northern Ireland and 
murders of diplomats :n south 
America, have quoted their own police 
sources as saying that the CIA report 
should be placed in the files along with 
reports on UFC^s, three-headed babies 
and other symptoms of the mad 
summer season. 

The Bandlistrasse gang established its 
contacts with a group of anarchists in 
Berlin last year and was referred by 
this outfit to the now decapitated 
Baader-Meinhof gang. Revolvers, 
ammunition, machine pistols and a 
stolen car were passed to the Baader- 
Meinhof group until the flow was cut 
off when the Bandlistrasse gang was 
cracked in May. Police arrested seven 
young men and charged them with 
preparing an urban guerrilla campaign 
against the constitutional order of 
Switzerland. 

And then last week a federal court 
in Lausanne wound up a trial of 
Geneva anarchists who had also been 
caught with a large store of well-kept 
rifles plus a list of prominent personali¬ 
ties' whom it was their declared inten¬ 
tion to eliminate. One of the two young 
ringleaders was sentenced to two and a 
half years’ imprisonment and his 
accomplice was given a suspended 
sentence of one and a half years. The 
court .said it passed such mild sentences 
since it considered the defendants were 
** amateur revolutionaries rather than 
professional terrorists.” 

Perhaps with this thought comfort¬ 
ing him, Herr Walder went off for a 
two-week holiday after his press con¬ 
ference. For the moment, at least, 
Spartacus in Zurich is an all-Swiss 
animal and under close, but benign, 
observation. 
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East Europe 

Politics is still king 

Before they get over-optimistic, east- 
west traders might usefully study last 
week’s summit meeting of Gomecon, 
the economic group comprising Russia, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, east 
Germany, Hungary, Mongolia, Poland 
and Rumania. Gomecon is still 
hopelessly bogged down in its own 
internal problems. The real growth in 
east-west trade in the near future 
seems likely to come through direct 
deals with Russia—such as this week’s 
oil and gas agreement between Russia 
and the maverick American oil 
conglomerate, Occidental Petroleum 
(see page 82). 

Gomecon members’ trade wi'di out¬ 
siders has been growing by 8-10 per 
cent a year. But the total is still small. 
Only 30 per cent of Gomecon trade is 
with countries outside the block ; most 
of the rest is with Russia, which is now 
screwing higher commodity prices from 
its partners. And the cast Europeans 
will have to invest substantial 
sums in large joint projects such 
as the cellulose plant at Ust- 
Ilimsk in eastern Siberia, the huge 
steel plant at Kursk in European 
Russia, and several others. All thi.s 
means that there will be less left in 
the kitty for purcha.ses from tlie west 
of modern machinery and consumer 
goods. No wonder the Soviet prime 
minister, Mr Kosygin, found it neces¬ 
sary to deny western reports of 
disagreements among Gomecon 
members. 

What certainly exacerbates commer¬ 
cial differences of interest is the fact 
that Russia uses Gomecon primarily for 
political ends—as an instrument of 
Soviet hegemony over eastern Europe. 
That is why even those Gomecon 
integration projects under discussion in 
Moscow last week which can be justi¬ 
fied in terms of economic rationality 
have a sinister ring for the more inde¬ 
pendent-minded east Europeans. 

The main news from last week’s 
meeting of this supposedly economic 
organisation was political. The entry 
of Guba as a full member is dictated no 
doubt by Russia’s desire to keep a 
closer watch on Dr Castro. There is also 
the near-entry into membership of 
Jugoslavia, which has recently found 
itself obliged—mainly through its lack 
of success in western markets—to enter 
into closer co-operation with Gome- 
con. Politics, not economics, is still 
king in eastern Europe. 

Hanging over all Gomecon members 


is the growing political problem of 
how to react to the enlazgement of 
the common market. Rumania has 
approached Brussels in the hope of 
being included in Eurape’s generalised 
preference scheme. Jugoslavia has a 
trade agreement with the common 
market, which is currently being 
re-negotiated- Poland and Hungary 
would like to get larger quotas for their 
textile exports to the community but 
obviously cannot until Gomecon has 
sorted out the recognition problem. But 
in a year when the Ten are jointly 
preparing their approach to the Euro¬ 
pean security conference, and when the 
Brussels commission is expected to take 
over the future common commercial 
policy of the Ten towards eastern 
Europe, there is an increasing fear that 
Ru.s.sia will u.se the is.sue of recogni¬ 
tion of the EEG to bludgeon its Gome¬ 
con partners further into line. 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Your move, 

Angela _ 

But for a bright idea, the trial of 13 
prominent Gzechoslovak intellectuals 
on charges of subversion, which opened 
in Prague on Monday, niight have 
remained just another routine instal¬ 
ment in the sad story of the strangula¬ 
tion of Gzechoslovakia’s freedom which 
has been going on since August, 196B. 
But an underground organisation 
calling itself the Citizens’ Freedom 
Movement has just invited Miss Angela 
Davis, the militant black American 
mancist leader, to come to Prague and 
attend the trial. The purpose of the 
trip would be, as the open letter to 
Miss Davis puts it, to help the defend¬ 
ants, who are lieing “persecuted for 
having questioned tlie wisdom of their 
rulers,” but who, unlike Miss Davis 
herself during her recent trial, were 
unlikely to be accorded “ die elemen¬ 
tary right to defence in court proceed¬ 
ings.” 

It is not yet known whether Miss 
Davis will respond to this appeal. But 
even if she chooses to i^ore it, or if 
the Czechoslovak authorities refuse her 
a visa, the appeal will have performed 
a useful service. It may have already 
benefited the 13 who were put on trial 
this week. Although the Husak regime 
was clearly determined to make an 
example of them, the suspended sen¬ 
tences given to some of them on Wed¬ 
nesday were noit as harsh as was feared. 
The offence of some of the defendants 
is that they were involved in the dis¬ 
tribution of anti-regime leaflets 




on the eve of last November’s 
elections. The leaflets may have 
helfxid to destrf>y the illusion that Mr 
Husak hoped to create by u.dng the 
elections to claim that the Czechs were 
solidly lidhind him. 

There can be little doubt that the 
publicity .surrounding the appeal to 
Miss Davis and another recent protest 
by a large group of prominent left- 
wing western intellectuals—including 
the philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre and 
the novelist Graham Greene—have em¬ 
barrassed both the Husak regime in 
Prague and the Soviet leaders. The 
open persecution in Czechoslovakia of 
right and left alike makes a bad impres¬ 
sion on left-wing opinion in we.stern 
Europe just at a time when some left- 
wing, non-corrmiunist groups appear to 
be increasingly ready for close political 
co-operation with the communists in 
France, Italy and elsewhere in the 
non-communist world. 


Israel 

So what's wrong 
at home ? 

FROM OUR (ISRAEL CORRESPONDEffT 

President Sadat having surprised evem 
Israel by hoofing his Soviet advisers 
out of Egypt, the Israelis are devoting 
themselves to domestic discontent. A 
period of nagging political crisis 
stretches ahead to next years election. 

continued on page 4/ 
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AUSTRALIAN ESTATES 

Sir Denys Lowson 
on 

Satisfactory Cattle and Sugar Prospects 


Sir Denys Lcnwson, Bt., the chairman, in 
the course of his remarks to shareholders 
at the Annual General Meeting held in 
London on 17th July, said: 

Total revenue increased from £2,545,653 
in 1970 to £2,844,833 in 1971. The in¬ 
crease was due mainly to better results 
from the sugar division which received 
higher prices and also produced a record 
tonnage of su^^ at our Kalamia and Plcy- 
stowe sugar mills. Increased profit from the 
cattle division due to record cattle prices in 
Queensland was absorbed by reduced re¬ 
turns from the sheep division ; the sheep 
^vision reduced its expenses substantially 
but this was more than offset by lower 
returns from the sales of wool and live¬ 
stock. The agency division maintained its 
results at about the same level as in the 
previous year; whilst wool and sheep 
prices were lower these were compensated 
by re-organisation of our services and 
consequent reductions in cost. Overall the 
substantial upward trend in costs evident in 

1970 continued, due largely to increases in 
wage awards; at* the sugar mills these 
additional expenses were offset to some 
extent by the new plant installed, and 
elsewhere costs and services were cut to 
the maximum extent possible. Depreciation 
and amortisation of fixed assets increased 
from £938,972 in 1970 to £1,034,662 in 
1971. Although the proht was higher in 

1971 Australian taxation was reduced from 
£450,640 to £358,721 ; this was due 
mainly to the investment allowance for the 
new boiler and installations at Kalamia 
sugar mill. 

In view of the improved results the 
Directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 10% on the Ordinary and “ A ” 
Ordinary shares, compared with 8% last 
year, whioh will cr>st the Company a total 


of £315} 157* This compares with a cost in 
1964 of £258,996 when the Company paid 
14% on its Ordinary shares before the intro¬ 
duction of the Finance Act 1965. £100,000 
has been transferred to Drought Reserve in 
a subsidiary and the total amount carried 
forward in the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account has increased from £1,920,803 to 
£2,378,813. Under the current system of 
United Kingdom taxation, income tax on 
dividends must be deduct^ from the pay¬ 
ments made to shareholders and has to be 
paid over to the Inland Revenue. The 
Government are changing the system of 
company tax as from April 1973 with the 
effect that, in so far as U.K. companies 
are concerned, the only taxation liability 
arising in future Will be corporation tax, 
albeit at a higher rate than at present. 
Indeed the new legislation will lessen the 
taxation burden on corporations in a great 
many cases, particularly companies all of 
whose profits are earned in this country. 
It appears however, tliat the position in 
the case of our company, whose profits 
are earned almost entirely in Australia and 
subject to tax there, is such that it will 
not obtain any real benefit from the new 
system of taxation ; it will continue to 
suffer the full rate, cither in Australia or 
here, of taxation on profits with further 
liabilities in the United Kingdom in respect 
of dividends paid. Efforts are being made by 
the company to obtain a proper measure 
of relief from the ill effects of this 
legislation. 

Sheep Stations 

New South Wales properties recorded 
above-average rainfall during but the 

distribution was not always effective and 
this created some feed difficulties during 
•parts of the year. In Queensland the 
position was much the same, and at lerrick 



Stud and Terrick Flock the feed deteriorated 
considerably towards the latter part of the 
year. Sheep numbers at the close of 1971 
were 9,000 higher, due mainly to a very 
good overall lambing of 94% against 85% 
in 1970. AH Queensland stations marked 
better than 92% of lambs, wiith Thylungra 
returning 99%, the highest and best ever 
■lambing for that property; New South 
Wales properties averaged a little lower at 
89%. Sheep mortality was 5%, being 1% 
less than in the previous year. Cattle 
numbers on our sheep stations increased 
by . 3,746 in continuation of our policy of 
assisting the sheep division’s earnings. As 
I said last year a limited number of 
cattle can be; helpful on some our sheep 
stations in improving the coarse pasture 
for our sheep ; but it is always necessary 
to be ready to remove all such cattle at 
short notice if any dry or drought con¬ 
ditions begin to prevail. 

18,000 fewer sheep were shorn, resulting 
in a reduction in the wool clip of 626 
bales compared with 1970 ; prices averaged 
26.52c per lb. (58.44c per kg.) or 1.87c 
per lb. lower than last year. 12,000 fewer 
sheep were sfxld at an average price of 
$3.44, this being $2.26 lower than in 1970 ; 
1,700 fewer cattle were sold, but at an 
average of $136 per head compared with 
$125; after allowing for cattle purcha.s^ 
there was a drop of about $750,000 in 
gross revenqe from livestock compared with 
1970. Although expenses were reduced 
substantially the lower returns from wool 
and livestock produced a loss for the year. 
Raby and Oolambeyan were represented 
with good show and sale teams at the 
February, Sydney Slietj-p Show and 

Sales. Oolambeyan won the C^and Cham¬ 
pion Strong Wool Ewe and sold one of its 
sale team to an Argentinian buyer for 
$1,000, and Raby was successful in being 
awarded the Reserve Champion Strong 
Wool Ram and sold all of its sale sheep 
at satiafactory prices. 

Cattle Stations 

Although the year commenced with 

Ghatswoith and Mi. Howitt drought- 

stricken and extrenicly difficult conditions 
at Granada, splendid rains during February 
to April restored the situation and were 

followed by the beat general season for 
many years in north western Queensland 
and the Northern Territory. Excellent 
flooding occurred at Mt. Howitt allowing 
this property to be restocked. Winter grain 
crops failed at Wainui due to insufficient 
rain during the growing season. 47,000 
calves were branded, compared with 
42,000 in the previous year. Improved 
brandings, reduced mortality and sU^tly 
reduced sales were responsible for an 
increase of 9,000 head in overall stock 
numbers. The total at the end of the year 
was 168,000. 



The Companys Bell G5 Helicopter. Tests are in progress for the use of this machine, 
instead of horses, for mustering cattle. 
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Two of Terrick’s champion show rams at Terrick Studj Queensland. This stud won 
several Championships in Queensland last year. 


Ageocy 

ScasQiial conditions in the eastern States 
of Australia, our main area of operations, 
ranged from dry foJJowed by floods in the 
north, to bOtter than average in the south. 
In Queensland excellent rans early in the 
year br<^e the k>ng drought in most areas 
and resulted in heavy flooding; the dry 
hot weather which followed l^ed the 
ground and hindered both grain growing 
and cattle fattening. In the second haK of 
the year there was a general improvement 
and most areas enjoyed excellent conditions 
throughout the spring and early summer, 
l^e year closed with widespread rain to 
g*ive the State its best general seasonal 
conditions since the mid 1950s. Victoria 
and southern New South Wales experienced 
conditions better than average. 

Sales of wool from our stores totalled 
186,000 bales compared with 178,000 bales 
in 1970. Throughout the year wool prices 
continued to drift down from their already 
low levels. Whereas the average price of 
the wool sold by the Company was 33c 
per lb. (79c per kg.) in 1970, at was only 
28c per lb. in 1971. This price was 
sustained only by the substantial support 
afforded by the Australian Wool Commis- 
m)ti bidding at auction. The 1971 price of 
28c compares with a price of 4^ in i960. 

The lower wool prices affected sheep 
prices, and land values dropped in sympathy. 
The low earnings available to the rural 
sector of necessity curtailed improvement 
programmes and all expenditures were cut 
to the greatest degree possible. 

Late in the spring tlie Gommonwe^th 
Government's direct subsidy of wool prices 
to WDolgrowers, combined with the improved 
seasonal conditions in Queensland, generated 
an improved outlook and at the end of 
the year a better trend was apparent in 
business conditions in the niraJ sectors but 
many operations continue to be marginal. 
This trend has been helped by the improv¬ 
ing export meat markets and the overseas 
demand for Australian wheat and butter. 

An official estimate cvf receivals into 
brokers' stores in Australia is as follows: 

1970/7* ' 97 */"a 

Eslim lied Percentage 
Bales Bales Difference 

5,044,469 4,75fi»ooo -5*7 

Wool sold in Australia for the four 
seasons, w&th an estimate for the 1971/72 
season, is as follows : 

Proceeds 




from 

Sales 

U 

Average 

Prices 

per 

Season 

Bales 

Afillior 

i per Ih 

k^* 

1967/68 

4,967,000 

639 

42c 

(sac) 

1968/69 

5,207,000 

723 

45 <^ 

(99c) 

1969/7® 

5,601,000 

652 

38c 

(83c) 

1970/71 

5,134.000 

5,046,000 

468 

29c 

{ 6 v) 

(Eatd.) 

535 

34 ^ 

(75c) 


Sugar 

Australian sugar production in 1971 was 
a record 2,749,000 tons, of which 2,627,000 
■lom came from Queensland. All Queens¬ 
land mills, but one, had a good cane crop 
available and so were able to lake advan¬ 
tage of increased International Sugar 
Agreement quotas and quota-cxcrapt sales, 
such as cane invert. Almost ail available cane 
was harvested and the crushing of 18.1 
miflkwi tons of cane in Queensland wm the 
largest ever known. Pleystowe and Kaiamia 


also both CTushed record tonnages of cane, 
and produced a record total of 219,000 tons 
of sugar compared with 183,000 tons in 1970. 
The production would have been slightly 
larger had not very heavy rains brought 
an abrupt eml to the crushing at Kalainia 
shortly before the mill had made its full 
sugar quou. Most of Plcyslowe's production 
was in the form of cane invert for sale to 
the Australian Sugar Board (as with our 
other sugar) and subsequent shipment to 
Japan. 

At the triennial review of the British 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement in London 
during the latter half of 197** 
negotiated price for Australia was increased 
by £6,50 to £50.00 sterling a ton for 
1972 to 1974. This was the first increase 
in the price since 1965. The method of sale 
of Austrlia's n<.gf)tiatcd price quota after 
19^74 is not yet established ; it will be 
affected b/ transitional arrangements with 
the E.E.G., the re-allocation of I.S.A. 
quotas, the extension of the U.S. Sugar 
Act and other developments in the world 
trade for sugar. The new U.S. Sugar Act, 
which is of three years’ durafiion untdl the 
end of 1974, provides Australia with a 
similar qucrtia to that under the previous Act 
at a U.S. consumption requirement of 11.2 
million short tons. Australia, however, 
receives a higher proportion of consumption 
gjtowth in the U.S.A. than imder earlier 
l(*gislation. 

Rapid upward movements m world sugar 
prices towards the end of 1971 and early 
in 1972 placed a heavy strain on the Inter¬ 
national Sugar Agreement, which until that 
time had worked well. All I.S.A. quota 
restrictions have been temporarily removed 
and in terms of the agreement will not be 
reintroduced until the prevailing price falls 
to 5.25 U.S. cents a pound, when the 
Executive Committee will meet to dcoidc on 
the level at which quotas should be re- 
ei»tablished. High world sugar prices, while 
on ben^t to exportw in the short terai, 
deprive the International Sugar Organisa¬ 
tion of those economic controls which arc 
essential for Jong term stability and orderly 
markedng. It is, therefore, to be hoped 
that prices wall return to more reasonable 
levels soon. To achieve tias k appears that 
production of sugar should be increased 
pzxmptly, alt least to a level matching con¬ 
sumption, which contmuca to grow at about 


3% to 3J% per annum. We are enhurging 
steadily the rapacity of our two mills, so 
that we will be able to take our part in 
producing any additional sugar which niay 
be required in due course ; as well as being 
able to mill :? greater quantity of cane at 
the tune of the maximum sucrose content 


General 

Following two very good years the real 
growtli rate of AustraJia’.s Gross Nartaonal 
Product declined in 1970/71 to 3.9% which 
was somewhat below tlie average for the 
past decade. Tins was due largely 'to the 
continued difficulties of the wool industry, 
higher wages and prices, world monetary 
and trade problems, and some rise in un¬ 
employment. The balance of payments, how-*' 
ever, (continued to be vc^ strong and at the^ 
end of 1971 Australia's international resmyto ^ 
rcsached Sic record level of about $2,800 
lion. The rcslriotive monetary poUcacg\ 
applied by the Commonwealth Government, 
following the boom conditions of 1970 were 
eased towards the end of 1971 when gtairts 
were made to assist employment in the 
ruraJ areas, restraints on lending by the 
banks were lifted, aiui interest rates 
nidured. The 1971 world currency crisu 
was settled in December and the year 
finished on a more optimistic note with the 
Australian c^xmomy basically sound and 
growing strongly. 

Although tliere is some doubt about the 
.short term outlook for minerals, wool prices 
have shown an encouraging partial recovery 
in 1972 and meait and sugar prices seem 
likely to remain buoyant for the present. , 
The major 'ooncem of the Australian 
eexmomy is to cuib cost-inflation foBowing 
(vontinned rises in wages and prices. The ’ 
Consumer Price Index for the December 

1971 quarter rose 2.3%, which waa the 
higheet for uo years and brought the 1071 . 
increase to 7%, or more th'an double mat 
of two years ago. Howjsver, the March 

1972 quarter showed a rise of only 1.1 %« 
which was the same as for Moorch i^yu 
and could mean that the annual rate of 
inflation may stabilise at lower levels. 
Confidence in the economy was assisted 
early in 1972 by the restoration of the 20% 
inveatment allowance on manufacturers* new 
plant and machinery, reduced personal in¬ 
come tax, and higher Social Services pul¬ 
sions. The general outlook of the Au^ralian 
economy is favourable. 
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AUSTRALIAN ESTATES 
(continued) 

Directon and Staff 

1 referred kuit kar to my visit 
to Australia early m 1971 l<>r discussions 
with the General Manager and Staff. 
Early in 1972 we were pleased to have a 
visit in London from Mr. G. H. Colman, 
the Australian Direcn>r and General 
Manager, when many matters concerning 
the Australian busiiness were considered, 
and the possibiHiy of some future diversifi¬ 
cation of our activities was further discussed. 
Since this close of the Company's year, we 
and our friends have disposed of the sub¬ 
stantial interest, at a satisfactory proht, 
which We held in the old-established Scottish 
Australian Company Ltd. We reluctantly 
dec'ided that under present conditions and 
with that Company's existing assets it was 
not possible to make this into a really 
viable or profitable investment. Time will 
show in due course if the decision was 
right. Meanwhile we shall continue to do 
everything possible to diversify further our 
aotivitirs ; and at the present time we have 
considerable developments planned for our 
Sugar, Cattle and Pxx>perty interests. 

At the end of December last, Mr. John 
Gmmmer reigned as a Director following 
some twenty-three years’ service; on the 
B<rard. We greaitly valued his friendship and 
wise c’ounset, which wall be sorely missed. It 
is therefore with a special grief that we have 
to record his death at the end of April. 
We welcome to the Board Sir Charles 
Johnston, who has just completed a most 
successful term of office as the High Com¬ 
missioner fokT Grciat Britain in AusitraJia. 
We are hopeful that this appointment will 


continue to cement our Anglo-Australian 
links ; and that we shall receive much bene* 
fit from his wise guidance, his knowledge 
of Australia and also his wide experience 
of intemaitional affairs. 

Building Project 

During the year under review we agreed 
to purchase 120 WrlUain Street, the build¬ 
ing next to our head office in Melbourne ; 
a dejmii was paid and the balance is pay¬ 
able in 1973. Since the end of the year we 
have also acquired the next adjoining dte 
(previously owned by the Austrahan 
Mercantile Land & Finance Co. Xjtd.) in 
exchange for other buildings already owned 
in Melbourne. These new sites, together 
with our existing office premises, provide 
us with an area ^ some 20,000 square feet 
in what has become a key centre of Mel¬ 
bourne’s financial and office area. We 
believe that the development potential and 
long term income growth of an office pro¬ 
ject constructed on this site is assured ; 
we arc accordingly actively engaged on 
plans for the c*onstruction of an office build¬ 
ing, some part of which would be occupied 
by our head office and Victoria Agency 
headquarters while the remainder would be 
available for letting to outside parties ; and 
thus also afford some measure of diversifi¬ 
cation to our activities. 

Current Year 

The improvement in the seasonal condi¬ 
tions enjoyed at the end of 1971 faded as 
the Australian autumn progressed. In 
Queensland, while on the coas^ strip and 
in the north-east of the State the conditions 
are satisfactory, in the south-east corner 
graziers are anticipating the worst winter 


on record as'there has been insufficient rain 
to sustain the growth germinated by the 
January flooding. Similarly in Victoria the 
smallncfss of the autumn falk negatived 
benefits of the good summer conditions. 
Gippsland is facing drought condiltiOns and 
of livestock are (Kcuiring. AH the 
company’s sheep properties are in reason¬ 
able order at present with the exception of 
Thylungra, which has recorded only 1.65 
inches rainfall this year and has had 
only minor beneficial flooding. On our cattle 
properties seasonal difficulties early in the 
year were again experienced at some proper¬ 
ties. Rains in the north-west of Queensland 
and Northern Territory during March have 
assured a good general season there. How¬ 
ever, some problems remain at Kamilaroi 
where rain in the area of the honicstead 
hav been light, and at Mt. Howitt where 
although flooding had occurred in the 
channels to ensure sufficient fattening feed 
for stock, no rain has fallen locally and the 
homesteaid water supply is dry. 

All Queensland sugar areas have large 
cane crops ; and sugar production this year 
lis expected to be about the same as in 
1971. The Initeniational Sugar Agreement 
quotas are still in suspen^, but even if they 
are re-imposed later this year, it is still 
anticipated that all available carir in Queens¬ 
land will be harvested. 

It is always difficult to forecast results 
for the current year. While costs continue 
to rise we expect a good turn-off of cattle 
at satisfactory prices and better results from 
the sugar division ; we are also encouraged 
by the improved tone of the wool market. 
Overall, at this stage, it seems that 1972 
results could well show an improvement over 
those for 1971. 
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continued from page 57 

The latest outbreaks have been about 
religion, a subject which raises prob¬ 
lems that no Israeli government has 
ever come to grips with. But such 
manifestations are beads in the curtain 
concealing deeper problems: the race 
to succeed Mrs Meir ; the fatigue of a 
veteran ruling machine that needs 
overhauling; the lack of common 
ideological ground in the Labour 
party*s deaden^hip ; the thrust of many 
young people’s disaffection with the 
government’s handling of social, econo¬ 
mic and moral issues. 

Last week the government managed 
to head off two proposed measures, 
both of which promised trouble. The 
Independent Liberals, a tiny group 
witliin the coalition, had tabled a bill 
to introduce selective civil marriage, for 
the 20,000 or so people disqualified by 
the rabbinate. The issue, over which 
most of the non-religious parties arc 
divided, is an explosive one as its 
approval would cause the National 
Religious Party (NRP) to walk out of 
the coalition. It needed Mrs Meir’s 
threat to resign, and take the cabinet 
with her, to hold a vote on this bill in 
abeyance at least until September. 

The second , measure, proposed by 
the ultra-religious Agudat Israel party, 
was a proposal to harden the ])rovi- 
sions 6f the law defining a Jew. 
Last week the Knesset voted against 
this suggestion, but again Mrs 
Meir had to crack her whip to get 
the NRP members to abstain. And 
she was not entirely successful : her 
NRP deputy minister of education 
voted with Agudat and has since been 
dismissed from the government. 

Another running quarrel is the open 
rift between Mr Yizhak Ben-Aharon, 
the strongly opinionated secretary- 
general of the main labour organisa¬ 
tion, Histadrut, and the other Labour 
party leaders. This began in the spring 
when Mr Ben-Aharon resigned in 
protest after Mrs Meir and Mr Pinhas 
Sapir, the finance minister, intervened 
in a labour dispute; he was sub¬ 
sequently reinstalled on a wave of 
popular support. It has continued by 
way of a public slanging match with 
the finance minister ; Mr Ben-Aharon 
put forward a radical plan for the 
economy and was accused by Mr Sapir 
of advocating marxism Allende-style. 
As a result of all this, Mr Ben-Aharon 
is ambitiously consolidating his sup¬ 
port among the powerful trade 'inions 
and iMr Sapir has become tlic business¬ 
men’s champion. 

The sparring among the coalition 
government’s senior leaders could lead 
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Ben-Aharon's consotidating his support 


to a decision to hold elections next 
spritig rather tliaii wait for the 
autumn. Mrs Meir lus declared that 
she will not stand for another term of 
office, but an earlv election would 
absolve her from this promise and allow 
lier to serve for another year or tvvo. 
This would enable the I.abour party 
to go into elections under a strong 
leader, and keep the succession struggle 
under wraps for later on. The top 
contenders are still Mr Sapir and Mr 
Moshc Dayan, with Mr Allon, the 
deputy prime minister, and Mr Israel 
Galili in the second line. Tliere is also 
always the possibility that the party, 
fearful of a deep split, might choose 
some compromise candidate. A not-too- 
dclicatc reminder of what could hap|)en 
was j^rovided recently by a public 
opinion poll which showed 40 per cent 
support for Mr Dayan should he decide 
to break away from the party and 
stand alone. 

All the parties are conscious of the 
need for new blood but this does not 
mean that any of the veterans are 
going to step down voluntarily to make 
room. People are clamouring for 
solutions to domestic problems, and 
dislike the classical Labour party 
method of approaching such problems 
in the context of party politics. The 
smaller parties that are provoking the 
crises can be controlled. But Mrs Meir 
is capable, at any moment, of suddenly 
throwing up the sponge. 

China 

There'll always 
be an awful lot 

There are only two indisputable facts 
about China’s population problem: 
that there is one, and that the Chinese 
are now trying to do something about 
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it. Recent observers of Peking’s efforts 
to encourage birth control have tended 
to come home euphoric. A Japanese 
representative of the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation went 
so far as to claim that 85-90 per cent of 
Chinese couples are practising birth 
control—a record better than that of 
central London. But some more sober- 
minded experts are ready to accept his 
judgment that, for sheer comprehen¬ 
siveness, China’s is “ the best family 
planning programme in the world.” 

llie Chinese arc now offering their 
peoj)le every internationally approved 
method of birth control from free 
abortion on demand (a method still 
played down by puritanical propa¬ 
ganda) to loops, condoms, sterilisation 
for both men and women and two 
kinds of pill. No other country makes 
so many techniques so widely available : 
the Indians and the Japanese do not 
allow the pill, the Indonesians do not 
permit abortion and even the abortion- 
minded Swed(‘s ban vasectomies. 

riic other unifjue element of China’s 
programme is its face-to-face approach, 
Wlien patients do not corne to the 
cJijiics, the clinics come to the patients 
in the form of the so-called “ barefoot 
doctors health workers who deliver 
contra(;e])tives to people’s homes and 
even to women working in the fields. 
Abortiotj by the simple vacuum a.spira- 
tion technique (which the Chinese 
invented, and is fast becoming the pre¬ 
ferred method tlirc)ughout the world) 
and sterilisations, with acupuncture 
anaesthesia, are also brougtit to the 
jicasants’ doorsteps by doctors, both 
barefoot and shod, in the 70,000 local 
h()sf)itals throughout China. 

Chinese birth control is suddenly 
being “ discovered ” along with all 
other things Chinese in the current 
wave of Sinophilia. But although Peking 
does .seem to be putting greater weight 
behind its drive today—and the intro¬ 
duction of the fall has plainly made a 
difi'erence—most of the elements in its 
family ])lanning programme have been 
carried over from two earlier cam¬ 
paigns, (>iie in the 1950s and one in the 
1960s. 

The first birtlv control campaign 
suffered from the embarrassment of a 
sharp policy reversal: in 1949 Mao had 
proudly proeJaimed, “It is a very good 
thing that China has a big population,” 
denouncing “ bourgeois economists like 
Malthus ” who argued that increases in 
food cannot keep up witli increases in 
population. As late as April, 1956, 
Chou En-Iai was telling foreign visitors 
that China needed population and 
therefore did not need birth control. 
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No more bebies for one sterilised Chinese 


But then the official line was stood on 
its head, partly because of rising con¬ 
cern about food shortages and partly 
because the 1953 census revealed that 
China’s population, at 583^, was much 
larger than the Chinese leaders had 
imagined. 

On a directive from Peking’s ministry 
of health in August, 1956, Chinese pro¬ 
paganda began to urge the use of 
contraceptives, mainly the condom and 
the diaphragm but also formulas 
derived from traditional Chinese medi¬ 
cine. The most notorious of these was 
the tadpole technique : 14 live tadpoles 
swallowed on the third day after men¬ 
struation and 10 more on the fourth 
day were promised to produce five 
yejtrs* sterility. It was two years before 
this and other unconventional contra¬ 
ceptives including acupuncture were 
debunked. In the meantime Mao Tse- 
tung became the first national leader to 
advocate today’s trendy slogan of zero 
population growth: in a secret speech 
in February, 1937, he urged that 
China’s population be stabilised at 
6ooni. But a year later Mao had 
changed his mood and his mind, and 
the great leap forward—^with its creed 
that men can make miracles—put an 
end to the birth control campaign. 

The second campaign began in 1962. 
It was more sober and less ideological 
than the first efl'ort—no more tadpoles 
and no more Marx versus Malthus— 
with greater emphasis on the advan¬ 
tages of coniraception and late marri¬ 
age for the Ijealth of mother and child. 
It suffered from the same admini¬ 
strative confusion that had beset the 
earlier drive and faced the same 
resistance from tradition-minded 
peasants and party workers. And it 
ground to a halt, just as the first one 
had, with the onset of a new political 
movement, this time the cultural revo¬ 
lution. It started up again only when 
the revolution had spent itself in 1969. 

The impact of all China’s efforts at 


limiting its population growth is virtu¬ 
ally impossible to measure. For one 
good reason : China has no nationwide 
demographic statistics more recent than 
<953 census and the local figures 
which are offered to visitors are 
obviously unrepresentative showpieces. 
The Chinese have only the haziest idea 
of what their total population is—they 
use the figure 750m, although Prince 
Sihanouk has indicated that some 
I^ple in Peking think it is more 
like 8oom and western estimates range 
up to 875m. Furffiennore, the Chinese 
have no reliable records of births and 
deaths. So the only available figures for 
population growth consist of the esti¬ 
mated difference between two estimates. 

Estimates and the experts who make 
them differ widely. One noted 
American demographer, Mr John Aird, 
has concluded that neither of China’s 
first two birth control campaigns had 
any perceptible effect on the national 
birth rate and that even if the present 
drive succeeds ibeyond expectations it 
loo will have little impact over the next 
10 years because of the falling mortality 
rates. Anotlier American expert, Mr 
Leo Orleans, is more optimistic: he 
claims that China has already achieved 
something remarkable in lowering its 
birth rate from 43 per thousand in 
1949 to 32 ’per thousand today (both 
estimates, of course) and that, with luck 
and determination, this rate could be 
lowered to 20-25 per thousand—the 
current level for Hongkong and Singa¬ 
pore—by 1980. But, even then, China 
will have almost a billion mouths to 
feed. 

JVbrtA Vietnam _ 

The buck stops 
at Giap _ 

The fight for Quang Tri city looks 
like beraming one of the hardest of 
the whdle Vietnam war. If the South 
Vietnamese win it and North Viet¬ 
nam’s troops are pushed out of the 
only provincial capital they have 
captur^ so far, where will this leave 
the man who is automatically assumed 
to have masterminded the whole 
offensive—General Vo Nguyen Giap ? 

The recapture of Quang Tri would 
'l>e an important psychological victory 
for South Vietnam, not least because 
it would back up the claim that this 
time General Giap’s talents have failed 
h'mi. When he committed the North 
Vietnamese army to a major conven¬ 
tional offensive, heavily dependent on 
large supplies of fuel and ammunition, 



But one more offensive from Giap ? 


he may not have foreseen the intensity 
and effectiveness of American bombing 
on the southern battlefields and against 
the northern army’s supply lines. 
General Giap’s previous guerril/la 
experience may have bHnded him to 
the difficulty of fighting a conventional 
war without air support. 

But it is doubtful whether he had 
much choice. A communist push Irig 
enough to disrupt pacification, discredit 
Vietnamisation and embarrass President 
Nixon in election year could hardly 
have come from the weakened 
Vietcong, whose political value is any¬ 
way now too great to be squandered 
on the battlefield. So the North 
Vietnamese army, whose guerrilla days 
are past, had to be used instead in an 
orthodox assault. 

Some of North Vietnam’s other 
leaders may well have had doubts 
aibout it. But once the decision to 
launch another major offensive had 
been taken—^peihaps in 1970, when 
the build-up of men and weapons 
began—^they had little Choice but to 
go along with his plans. Since April 
there has been scarcely a hint of 
dissension, indeed scarcely any 
comment of importance, from the 
men at the top in Hanoi. 

It is too soon to say that the offen¬ 
sive has definitively been defeated. The 
resistance of the South Vietnamese is 
^11 heavily dependent on the help of 
American air power. It is possible that 
General Giap has enough suppKes to 
fire the other barrel before the election 
in November. But if North Vietnam’s 
forces are unceremoniously pushed into 
the hills of Quang Tri, General Giap 
coukl find himsdtf under open attack 
from bfi opponents on the pofKtbuio. 
It is not only his present strategy they 
could turn on, but his whole policy 
of reorganising and equipping the arniy 
as just another oonvenhoiml foice. 
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Guatemala _ 

The right kills the 
right 

FROM OUR CENTRAL AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

When Oliverio Castaneda Paiz, the 
vice-president of Guatemala's congress, 
was assassinated last month, it was at 
first presumed to be the work of left- 
wing guerrillas. Castaneda was leader 
of a right-wing terrorist organisation 
and was high on the deatli list of the 
castroite Rebel Armed Forces. But 
when the guerrillas neither claimed 
credit nor were blamed for the murder, 
new interpretations emerged. And 
when four of Castaneda’s followers 
were gunned down last week it became 
apparent that internecine fighting had 
broken out on the right. 

At stake, apparently, is the presi¬ 
dency of Guatemala in 1974. Although 
general elections are still J20 months 
away, squabbling has begun among 
conservatives over the choice of a suc¬ 
cessor to General Carlos Arana Osorio. 
The man most determined to win the 
prize is Mario Sandoval Alarcon, presi¬ 
dent of congress and head of the ruling 
Movement for National Liberation. 
Two years ago, Sr Sandoval picked 
Colonel Arana' as the movement’s 
candidate and therefore expected to 
be repaid with the president’s support 
in 1974. But the army and the small 
Institutional Democratic party, which 
also backed Colonel Arana in 1970, 
have difTerent ideas. Colonel Arana 
and the army want another military 
president, and 4 he Institutional Demo- 
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cratic party wants anyone but Sr 
Sandoval. 

Castaneda’s role in this clash of 
ambitions was obscure. But in recent 
montlis his political allegiance seemed 
to have switched from Colonel Arana 
to Sr Sandoval. And on June i5lh, 
when Sr Sandoval was re-elected 
president of congress, Castaneda was 
brought in as first vice-president of 
congress, a move that seemed to imply 
Castaneda’s backing for Sr Sandoval. 
Ten days later Castaneda was dead. 

The police claim to have no clues 
as to the identity of his assassins. But 
all signs now point to a decision by 
people in tlie government and army 
to issue a warning to Sr Sandoval by 
eliminating a close supporter who, in 
any event, had become too self- 
important. The murder last week of 
four provincial leaders of the Move¬ 
ment for National Liberation who 
were followers of Castaneda was seen 
as another step to subjugate the ruling 
party to the army’s wishes in time for 
the next elections. 

Whether the opposition parties can 
benefit from the divisions on the right 
depends entirely on their ability to 
unite. The Revolutionary party, in 
power between 1966 and 1970, is itself 
divided, and the Christian Democrats 
and the Revolutionary Democratic 
Union have little appeal outside the 
urban middle classes and intellectual 
groups. Nevertheless, a united opposi¬ 
tion candidate would have a good 
chance of defeating Colonel Arana’s 
chosen successor—so long as the army 
does not nullify the elections. 

Burundi _ 

Window-dressing 
the butcher's shop 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

After two and a half montlis of 
personal rule, President Michel 
Micombero has given Burundi a new 
government. It is headed by Mr Albin 
Nyamoya, a long-time enfant terrible 
for Belgium, the former administering 
power in this tiny east African state, 
and a leading member of the pro- 
Chinese faction of Burundi’s ruling 
Tutsi tribe. In Colonel Micombero’s 
last government, dismissed on the 
eve of an attempted coup that set in 
train weeks of slaughter, Mr Nyamoya 
held the relatively minor post of 
minister of agriculture. His elevation 
to prime minister, the first that 
President Micombero has appointed 
during his six years in power, con- 
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firms the marked shift towards hard¬ 
line, strongly left-wing, policies which 
appeared during the interregnum. As 
though to emphasise the change, a 
Chinese technical mission arrived in the 
capital, Bujumbura, on the day the 
new cabinet was named. In 1965, 
when Mr Nyamoya led the royal 
government ol King Mwambutsa, his 
fall from power coincided with the 
closure of the Chinese embassy for 
allegedly fomenting unrest against the 
monarchy. 

The shape of the new government 
clearly reflects Tutsi nervousness of 
a repetition of the Hutu uprising. To 
the 'I’utsi oligarchy, which makes up 
about 15 per cent of Burundi’s 
people, the lesson of the attempted 
coup was that its physical survival 
depended on its ability so to weaken 
the Hutu that no fresh attempt to 
liquidate its authority could be made 
in the foreseeable future. Hence the 
savage reprisals wrought on the Hutu. 

In the short temi this assessment 
was probably coriect. Burundi’s tribal 
set-up has put chc elemental law of 
kill or be killed in the ascendancy : in 
the aftermath of the attempted coup 
some io,oov> 'Futsi were killed by 
rebels and 100,000 Hutu by govern¬ 
ment troops. Ultimately the numer¬ 
ical superiority of the Hutu must 
reverse this situation, but the extent 
and .selective natui'e of the reprisals, 
which have concentrated on literates 
and other potential Hutu leaders, 
make that day look a long way off. 

Unlike tits predecessor, the new 
government is devoid of any real 
attempt at a tribal coalition. All five 
Tutsi ministers from the last govern¬ 
ment Ikwc been returned to office. 
Three of the five Hutu ministers in 
the old government were executed for 
complicity in the coup attempt, and 
the fate of the others is not known* 
Although for appearances’ sake thit« 
Hutu unknowns have been included 
in the new 14-man cabinet, control is 
vested in the militant Tutsi troika 
of Colonel Micombero, Mr Nyamoya 
and the foreign minister, Mr 
Simbananiye. 

Today Burundi is quieter than it 
was, and the curfew in Bujumbura 
does not begin until midnight. Bui 
Hutu refugees returning to their homes 
from Tanzania, and Hutu school¬ 
children travelling to their villages for 
the school holidays, are still being 
indiscriminately killed. Little of tiiis 
is being reported : few outside Burundi 
are interested in the dreadful, 
memotonous statistics of a seemingly 
endless tribal purge. 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 

NEW YORK'S HRST BANK • FOt/NDED 17«4 BY ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARY OF THE BANK OF NEW YORK COMPANY, INC. 


Consolidated 

Statement of Condition June 30,1972 

ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks.$ 650,890,147 

Investment Securities 

U, S. (iovernment Obligations. 94,2 52,470 

IJ. S. Government Agency Obligations . . 50,543,7 1 3 

Obligations of States and Political 

Subdivisions. 206,081,577 

Other Securities. 7,846,567 

Federal Funds Sold and Securities Purchased 

Under Resale Agreements.. . 20,500,000 

Loans. 915,008,918 

Bank Premise.s and Fquipmcnt. 22,734,5 13 

(Customers' Acceptance Liability. 12,450,646 

Accrued Interest Receivable. 12,036,437 

Other Assets. 7,572,925 

Total.Fl,999,917,913 


LIABILI IIES, RHSKRVFS AND CAPITAL 

Deposits 

Demand. $ 918,971,7 37 

Savings. 48,657,897 

Time. 422,908,175 

London Branch. 303 ,338,1 94 

Total Deposits. 1,693,876,003 

Federal Funds Purchased and Other 

Borrowed Funds. 113,705,654 

Acceptances Outstanding. 13,549,015 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses .... 4,002,253 

Accrued Interest Payable. 4,785,410 

Unearned Income. 1,456,65 3 

Other Liabilities. 1,676,373 

Total Liabilities. 1 ,833,051,361 

Reserve for Loan Losses. 20,965,722 


(.apital Accounts 

Common Stock—par value $15 per share, 

2,092,300 shs. authori7.ed & outstanding 31,384,500 

Surplus. 58,769,000 

Undivided Profits. 55,747,330 

'focal Capital Accounts.. . 1 45,900,830 

lota!. $1,999,917,913 


A^scMs earned at $43,617,640 on June 30, 1972 were pledged 
to: various purposes as required or permitted by law. 

48 Wall Street 

20 Broad Street 51 West 52 nd St., CBS Bldg. 

90 Washington Street .360 Park Ave. at 52 nd St. 

530 Fifth Avenue at 44 rh St, 709 Madison Ave. at 63 rd St. 
909 Madison Ave. at 73 rd St. 
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McGovern rounds up 
strays—but not Meany 


Washington, DC 


His nomination secured, Senator 
McGovern turned on the fourth day 
of the Democratic national convention 
at Miami Beach to a string of waiting 
household chores. Some of these affect 
his chance of getting elected, some 
will affect his future authority in the 
party should he be beaten in Novem¬ 
ber. First had to come the choice of 
a vice preridential candidate to run 
with him. 

As an office the Vice Presidency is 
no great shakes, except for one thing 
about it; should' Mr McGovern win 
the election in November, Senator 
Thomas Eagleton of Missouri would 
be elected Vice President with him, 
and should Mr MeXjOvern then fail 
to live out his term, Mr Eagleton 
would become President of the United 
Stales. In a way, therefore, the choice 
of Mr Eagletrn was Mr McGovern’s 
first presidential act; time wil'l show 
if it was his last. The airy talk that 
had been heard earlier of leaving the 
convention a free choice stopped 
abruptly with the presidential 
nomination. 

To all appearances the chance to 
run for Vice President had never been 
so eagerly sought: several men cam¬ 
paigned for it around the country or 
in the hotel lobbies of Miami Beach, 
and when the time came seven names 
were actually placed in nomination. 
In reality Mr McGovern had to scrape 
around. Politicians have their own 
careers to consider. 

Senator Kennedy said no, Senator 
Ribicoff (though a faithful McGovern 
supporter) said no, Governor Rcubin 
Askew of Florida said no—^all for dif- 
lerent but valid reasons. Gongressiman 
Wilbur Mills of Arkansas might have 
said yes, and his name would have 
helped to reassure conservatives, 
southerners and the business com¬ 
munity, but the shock to Mr 


McGovern's own follow'ers of such a 
conservative choice would have been 
too much, and the idea was dropped. 

The mayor of Boj'.ton, Mr Kevin 
White, was another promising choice, 
but the McGovern delegates from 
Massachusetts, his enemies in a bitter 
primary campaign, would not hear of 
him. Senator Eagleton, unlike some of 
the poss-iible choices, was ready to 
welcome the poiisoned chalice and, 
unlike others, he had no determined 
opponents. 

By hi.c own description Senator 
Eagleton is “ a moderate liberal, what¬ 
ever that is.** He was one of the 
supporters of Senator Muskie who 
went over to Mr McGovern on the 
California credentials vote last week. 
The son of an eminent labour lawyer 
in a big industrial city, St LouLs, he 
gets on better with trade unionists 
than his new chief has usually done. 
He is a Roman Catholic. All these are 


useful points in a partner for Mr 
McGovern. 

Brought up to politics and trained 
in the law, an attractive, talented roan 
of 42 with a beautiful, intelligent wife, 
Mr Eagleton has been winning elec¬ 
tions since he was 2*7 a succession 
of offices from district attoniey to 
United States Senator. The convention 
adopted him as Mi Metiovern asked, 
hut not without a deliberate display 
of independence One stale after 
another di.stributcd its votes among 
several candidates and bn)ught in new 
names of its own choice. 

This astonishing convention was, 
after all, the jiroduct of a movement 
tliat had upset the established order 
in party affairs. 'Die moment of Mr 
McGovem’.s success was also the 
moment at which the need to make 
practical accommodations which would 
lie Ip liim in the general election cam¬ 
paign moved from second to first place 
in ilie minds of his campaign planners. 
The enlhu.siasts who, on grounds of 
principle and philosophy, have put Mr 
McC’iovern where he now is sensed 
this shift in prioritie.s and were sus¬ 
picious of it. The foot-dragging over 
the nomination of Mr Eagleton was 
only one of several warnings from 
them. 



Tha Eagtatons and McGovatns win on looks, at laast 
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There was also an^er at the postpone¬ 
ment of the party’s new charter, com¬ 
bined with the suspicion that tlie old 
party estahlishnient was being helped 
to keep control of the Democratic 
national committee which provides 
continuity. (The party convention is 
sovereign while it sits hut non-existent 
the rest of the time.) One result of 
the decisions of the last, calamitous 
convention foui years ago was a pro¬ 
posed new charter or constitution for 
the national parly, which this year’s 
convention was supjjosed to vote upon. 

The proposed charter, when it 
came, was a radical departure from 
practice, intriguing to political scien¬ 
tists but alarming to men of affairs. 
The party powers (among them Mr 
McGovern’s men) agreed on the need 
for a further study by yet another 
commission which is to report to a 
big “ national conference on organi¬ 
sation and policy” to be held in 1974. 
This makes sense. However, some of 
the McCiovern delegates felt that the 
chance of radical change must be 
seized at once or might vanish for ever. 
They smelt compromise. 

Enough were suspicious of the com¬ 
promise to demand a rollcall vote, and 
while that wa.s in progress the huge 
delegation from* New York left tlie 
hall in a body to decide its own posi¬ 
tion. In its absence the full convention 
was proceeding to adopt the com¬ 
promise rules and these gave the New 
York delegation something to worry 
about, rhe rules for the temporary 
constitution of the new Democratic 
national committee had been carefully 
drafted to deprive the New York dele¬ 
gation, elected in last month’s primary 
elections, of full contiol over the 
choice of the state’s members (^f the 
new Democratic national committee. 
It is to elect only four of the ii. 
The other seven will consist of three 
state parly officers and four others 
chosen by the state Democratic com¬ 
mittee. The regular party establish¬ 
ment, in fact, has made a comeback. 

At stake in the New York dispute 
was the principle that the composition 
of the national party committee 
should reflect the* wishes of Democratic 
voters—the McGovern principle, it 
might have been called up to last 
Thursday night. But the compromise, 
which puts off various novcltic.s pro¬ 
posed by the reform commissions, did 
allow for a reconstituted, more rep¬ 
resentative national committee. In fact 
the new committee that met last 
Friday was a mixture of old and new, 
some states having found time to elect 
their new members, others, including 


If Senator George McGovern is to win 
the presidential election in November, 
he is probably going to do so by a 
very short head and the nose of this 
head, according to all current politi¬ 
cal wisdom, will be the state of Illinois. 
Indeed, no President in modem 
.American history has managed to 
secure the White House without the 
blessing of the majority of rhe iim 
citizens of the state. 

In the recent past—and there is no 
reason to assume it is not still true in 
1972—the key 10 the Democrau'c effort 
in the stale has been Mayor Richard 
Daley of (Chicago, who also controls 
the formidable machinery of the parly 
ill Cook County, which includes 
Chicago and its suburbs. He was the 
man who pulled it out for John 
Kennedy in i960, by fair means, 
Democrats say, or by foul, say 
Republicans who remember the tally 
from Chicago’s black south-side wards 
coming in early on the morning aftci 
election day as if Mr Daley had been 
waiting to see how many votes Kennedy 
would need to win the state. 

But in the aftermath of the Miami 
Beach nominating convention, Mr 
Daley has played the part of a 
wounded old lion. His own scat as a 
delegate—along with those of 5H others 
on his team—was stripped from him by 
a runaway, McGovern-oriented conven¬ 
tion, making him miss his first conven¬ 
tion sauce 1924. For a week, Mayor 
Daley said nothing. 

Finally, last Monday, Mr Daley 
broke his silence and the re.sult was 
what one Chicago political writer des¬ 
cribed as an “ underwhelming endorse¬ 
ment ” of the McGovern candidacy. ” I 
am a Democrat,” Mr Daley told a 
press conference at City Hall. “ I have 
always supported the nominees of the 
Democratic party. I will support every 
candidate on the Democratic ticket— 
federal, state and county.” But he 
pointedly did not mention Mr 
McGovern by name, and hedged when 
he was asked if his doorbell-ringing, 
gcl-oul-rhe-vote organisation, still 
considered enormously powerful even 
if it was ’mattered in the intrapariy 
elections last March, would be working 
for Mr McGoveni as hard as it could. 
“You know I never hold anyone in 
line,” Mr Daley said. 

The strategy in the McGovern camp 
was to let things simmer after Miami 
Beach, to allow -Chicago tempers to 
cool and then to try to heal the breach. 
In fact, Mr McGovern waited until 
after Mr Daley’s press conference to 
telephone the mayor to thank him for 
“ a magnanimous move ” in his endorse¬ 
ment. The McGovern forces, however, 
made a decision at Miami Beach not to 


put all their eggs in Mr Daley’s basket. 

No sooner had Mr McGovern’s 
nomination been assured than it was 
made public that a separate drive to 
register voters and seek support for Mr 
McGovern in Illinois would be headed 
by Mr Gene Pokomy, the brilliant 27- 
ycar-oJd Nebraskan who was the 
architect of Mr McGovern’s victory in 
the Wisconsin primary in April. Mr 
Pokorny has been given the task of 
paying no alien lion to what Mr Daley 
docs, but rather of setting up a distinct 
McGovern organisation which will 
concentrate on the national contest and 
ignore the state and particularly the 
county rat^.s in which Mr Daley will 
have an overriding interest. 

National Democrais fear not only 
sloth from Mr Daley’s forces, but 
competition as well. They remember 
that in 1968 Mr Daley dropped his 
interest in Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey to concentrate on the 
election of Mr Edward Hanrahan as 
Cook (bounty’s prosecutor. Mr Daley 
faces the same problem this autumn. 
Mr Hanrahan has an attractive Republi¬ 
can opponent in Mr Bernard Carey. In 
addition, he is on trial for malfeasance 
in office for allegedly covering up the 
part police played in a raid in which 
two Black Panther leaders died. 

When Mr McGovern and Mr Daley 
met recently, Mr McGovern praised 
his own organisation as the best politi¬ 
cal group ever .put together in the 
United States. Mr Daley listened to 
this de.scription, .smiled and said : 
“ .second best.” Unless some sort of 
compromise is worked out the re.sults 
in November will show who was right. 



Otf/ey lines up, limply 
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Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 

OF NEW YORK 


I'mm m m iM mimd rmmdUiom 


June 30,1972 

AMMftg 

Cash and due from banks.$ 4 , 196 . 871.348 

U. S. Treasury securities. 716 . 192,923 

Obligations of U. S. government agencies . . . 37 , 683,286 

Obligations of states and political subdivisions . 701 , 670,452 

Other investment securities. 257 , 678,436 

'Frading account securities. 149 . 075,858 

Federal funds sold and securities 

purchased under agreements to resell . , . 10 , 266,000 

Loans. 7 . 234 . 128,517 

Bank premises and equipment. 83 , 514,260 

Customers' acceptance liability. 257 . 947,535 

Other assets.. 483 , 740,289 

Total assets.$ 14 , 128 , 766,924 

Demand deposits.$ 4 , 386 . 876,337 

Time deposits. 2 . 258 , 723,477 

Deposits in foreign offices. 4 , 070 . 8 78,183 

Total deposits. 10 , 716 , 477,997 

Federal funds purchased and securities 

sold under agreements to repurchase . . . 1 , 229 , 366,000 

Other liabilities for borrowed money .... 133 , 339.884 

Accrued taxes and expenses. 116 , 394,887 

Liability on acceptances. 287 , 631,956 

Dividend payable. 14 , 597,440 

Convertible debentures of a subsidiary 

(4V4 % , due 1987 ). 50 , 000,000 

Mortgage payable. 16 , 878,636 

Other liabiliUes.. 407 . 461^937 

Tptal Uabmties.$ 12 , 972 , 148,737 

For possible loan losses.$ 116 , 720,296 

Vetpiimi me^romntM 

Capital notes (6% %, due 1978 ).$ 100 , 000,000 

Capital notes ( 5 %. due 1992 ). 94 , 000,000 

Equity capital: 

Capital stock, $25 par value ( 9 , 123,400 shares) 228 , 085.000 

Surplus. 336 , 500,000 

Undivided profits.. 281 , 314.891 

Total equity capital. 645 , 8 99,891 

Total capital accounts. 1 , 039 . 899,89 1 


Total liabilities, reserve, and capital accounts $ 14 , 128 , 768,924 

AntteU carried at $1,459,657,073 in the abmte statement were pledged as col¬ 
lateral for borrowings, to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public 
monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 

Member, Federal Reserve System, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatum 
IrtcorjMfrated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 

OitUsem London: 33 Lombard Street, E.C, 3 and 
31 Berkeley Square, W, 1 
New York, Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, Frankfurt, 
Dilsseldorf, Munich, Zurich, Milan and Rome 
(Banca Morgan VonwillerS.p.A,), Tokyo, Nassau 
Representative offices in Madrid, Beirut, Sydney, 

Hong Kong, Sdo Paulo, Caracas 


Bir^iesrm 

ELLMORE C. PATTERSON 
Chairman of the Board 

WALTER H. PAGE 
President 


,] PAUL AUSTIN 
Chairman of the Board 
The Coca-Cola Company 

R. MANNING BROWN JR. 

Chaimtan of the Bimrd 

New York Life Insurance. Companif 

CARTER L. BURGESS 
Chairman of the Board 
Sky Chefs, Inc. 

FRANK T. CARY 
President 

International Business Machines Corporation 

W. GRAHAM CLAYTOR JR. 

President, Srnithern Railway System 

F.MILIO G. COLLADO 
E.T<r( utive Vice President 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 

CHARLES D. DICKEY JR. 

Chairman of the Board 
Scott Paper Company 

JOHN T. DORRANCE JR. 

Chairman of the Boa*d 
Campltell Soup Company 

LEWIS W. FOY 

President, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
THOMAS S. GATES 

CRAWFORD n. CREENEWALT 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company 

HOWARD W. JOHNSON 
Chairman of the Corporation 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

DONALD P. KIRCHER 

President, The Singer Company 

RALPH F. LEACH 

Chairman of the Executive Committee 

JOHN M. MEYER JR. 

HOWARD J. MORGENS 
Chairman of the Board 
The Procter €r Gamble Company 

THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Trustees 
The Duke Endowment 

OrWITT PETERKIN JR. 

Vite Chairman of the Board 

DONALD E. PROCKNOW 
President 

Western Electric Company, Incorporated 

THOMAS ROOD 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

OLCOTT D. SMITH 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
of the Board of Directors 
Aetna Life and Casualty Company 

HENRY S. WINGATE 
Director and Chairman Advisory Committee 
The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited 
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Sveriges 

Investeringsbank AB 

Sveriges Investeringsbank AB, whose shareholder is the Swedish Government, has a paid 
up share capital of Skr 900m. and a reserve fund of Skr 110m. In addition thereto the 
Government has issued a guarantee of Skr 900m. as security for the Bank’s commitments. 

The bank takes part in the financing of projects aimed at rationalisation, structural adjustment 
and development of industry. Longer-term export finance is also provided. Its operations comprise 
the granting of long- and medium-term loans, the issuing of guarantees and, subject to special con¬ 
ditions, subscription to share capital. 

The bank also finances foreign investments in Sweden. 

The bank is entitled to borrow funds up to an amount of five times its equity capital. 

At the end of December 1971 the Bank had granted credits totalling around Skr 2,100m., whereas 
outstanding loans amounted to about Skr 1,000m. The major part of the balance will be paid out 
during 1972-1975. The distribution of credits granted, according to branches of industry, was 
approximately as follows; 


Skr m. 


Textile and clothing industries 48 

Forest industries 728 

Metal and Engineering industries 629 

Electric power industries 195 

Chemical industries 293 

Commerce 31 

Communications 189 


BALANCE SHEETS AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1970 & 1971 (Skr 1,000=£80=$208) 


AHSKTS 

1970 1971 

8kr '000 Skr'000 


Canh and bank balanced . 237 2,51^0 

Accrued Interest and commission etc. 8,452 24,193 

Treasury bUU . 20.430 220 

IVomesllc linanclal institutions . 007,250 330.750 

Hond portfolio . 20,311 3.300 

L.oatiM outstanding . 533,279 961,077 

Share.*? . 2.400 l*,400 

Ottice equipment . 62 08 


1,192,421 1,324,558 

Securltle.s pledged . — — 

Ouara ntee“ . 282 1.175 


IJ ABILITIES 

1970 1971 

8kr *000 Skr *000 

Tax liability . 13,000 5,800 

Interim liabilities . 1,428 1,211 

Short-term domestic borrowini; . 2,400 74,400 

Short-term foreign borrowing .. — 9,000 

Medium-term foreign borrowing . 33,632 38,026 

Valuation reserve for loans and securities. 100,000 130,000 

Share capital . 900,000 900,000 

Reserve fund . 105,000 110,000 

Profit brought forward . 10,268 31,961 

Net profit for the year . 26,693 24,160 


1,192,421 1,324,558 


The 1971 Balance Sheet was approved at the Annual General Meeting held on March 24. 1972. 
The Annual Report of 1971 will be forwarded upon i-equest. 

Addresa ; Box 40 153. S-d.i03 43 Stockholm 40, Sweden 
lelegraphlc addrosB ; Investmentibank, Stockholm. 

TelcfSHMie : OH 24 11 00. Telex : 1T83B. 
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New York, not. 

Some of these owed their election 
to the old method, some to the new. 
Still, there were enough new ones to 
give Mr McGovern one setback when 
it came to choosing their officers. Mr 
McGovern was thought to want the 
outgoing chairman, Mr Larry O’Brien, 
to stay on as committee chairman, but 
his staff was not at one in the matter 
and there was evidently a failure to 
agree with Mr O’Brien about what 
his responsibilities would be. So Mr 
O’Brien withdrew and the nominee 
put forward an outright McGovern 
campaigner, Mrs Jean Westwood of 
Utah. This the new committee 
accepted. At stake was a post not 
crucial in the campaign, but which 
may be crucial if the election in 
November is lost by the Democrats 
and is followed by a struggle for the 
control of the party orgaivisation. This 
week Mr Mofrovern asketl Mr O’Brien 
to serve as liis national campaign chair¬ 
man and Mr O’Brien agreed. 

Having accepted Mrs Westwood, 
the committee then dug in its hee'k 
against Mr MoCxOvern’s nominee for 
deputy chairman, Mr Pierre Salinger, 
President Kennedy’s press secretary 
long ago. At this point the black dele¬ 
gates spoke up for some representation 
of their own and proposed a black 
politician from Harlem, Mr Basil Pater¬ 
son, instead of Mr Salinger. Mr 
McGovern saw the point, Mr Salinger 
tactfully withdrew and the national 
committee had its first woman chairman 
and its first black deputy chairman. 

Mr McCrovern’s next chore was to 
patch up his relations with the big 
trade union federation and particularly 
with its chief, Mr George Meany, who 
had fought Mr McGovern’s nomina¬ 
tion in the last ditch. Since Mr Meany 
would not even answer the telephone 
for him, Mr McGovern entrusted the 
task to Senator Eagleton : the best they 
hoped for was that the federation 
might be induced to postpone formally 
deciding its attitude to the new 
Democratic presidential candidate 
until tempers had had time to cool. 
The normal time for a decision would 
have been late August. But Mr Meany, 
bent on rushing things, called a special 
meeting of his executive council for 
Wednesday, and Mr Eagleton’s efforts 
met with failure. The council decided 
to withhold support from Mr 
McGovern and President Nixon 
impartially. This is a grave setback to 
the Democrats* presidential campaign. 

Since the merger of the two rival 
trade union comfbinations in 1955, the 
federation has never until now failed 



Firsts for Westwood and Paterson 


to endorse a Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency. This year a sequence of 
unusual feats of self-deception by Mr 
Meany and his |>olitical subordinates 
has ended in their standing aside in 
impotent rage : they will, however, use 
their ample political funds to support 
friendly candidates for Congress and 
for other offices. 

They launched a plan last year to 
increase their influence at this year’s 
Democratic convention by getting 
about 600 union delegates elected. 
Failing to realise that the voters would 
want to vote for delegates supporting 
particular presidential candidates, they 
started out by running uncommitted 
candidates. The error of this strategy 
was demonstrated as early as Fe>bruary, 
but the Jatour leaders reacted with 
another error, distributing their dele¬ 
gate candidates among the lists of 
.several presidential rivals. Had they 
made up their mirids to support Sena¬ 
tor Muskie they might have got a 
nominee reasonably to their liking. 

Mo.st of their candidates got 
defeated. Even after that, Mr Meany 
and his colleagues indulged themselves 
in the illusion that they could engineer 
a coup to deprive Mr McGovern of 
151 of his California delegates. They 
failed utterly. Naturally they feel 
rebuffed and insulted. Mr Nixon’s 
expectation of re-election, already 
good, has taken a sharp upward turn. 

Iron curtain up? 

The two superpowers got down to 
serious trade negotiations this week. 
Mr Peter Peterson, Secretary of 
Commerce and American chairman of 
the joint commercial commission, 


created at tlie summit meeting in May, 
led a delegation to Moscow for the 
first of a number of meetings, some of 
which will take place in Washington. 
It is President Nixon’s hope tliat a 
trade agirement will be worked out 
at the end of the year which will 
promise the Russians—Congress will¬ 
ing—most-favou red-n ation tariffs for 
their goods and government credit and 
will hold out to American business¬ 
men a promise of exciting opportuni¬ 
ties—someday. 

There is an old stumbling-block and 
it is being tackled first this week. This 
is the Soviet lend-lease debt. Without 
agreement to repay this debt with 
interest Congress is unlikely to grant 
most-favoured-nation treatment or the 
government tt) grant any credits be¬ 
yond those arranged by the (Commo¬ 
dity Credit Corporation a fortnight 
ago for Soviet purchases of American 
grain, amounting to at lea.st $750m 
worth over three years. 'The credits 
outstanding are iKJt to exceed $500m 
at any time. Apart from the vital ques¬ 
tion of credits a maritime treaty is also 
in the works. This is likely to open 40 
ports in each country to the other’s 
ships and provide that Soviet and 
American ships will carry equal 
amounts of the traffic, with a certain 
proportion—perhaps a third—left tp 
ships of other countries. American 
dockers and maritime unions, im¬ 
pressed by the number of jobs to be 
created, are said to have dmpped their 
demands for 50 per cent of the trade 
to be carried in American ships. 

There will be other questions on the 
tabic—of arbitration of commercial 
disputes, patents, business facilities 
taxes—which will take longer to deal 
with. And beyond them lies the study 
of a glittering prospect: possible joint 
projects in tlie development of Soviet 
resources such as oil, natural ga.s, 
nickel, chrome and platinum. The 
Soviet Union is rich in all of these 
raw materials, which are in increasingly 
short supply in the United States. 

But as Mr Peterson was at pains to 
make clear before he left, the issues 
raised are so complicated and unprece¬ 
dented, the sums of money involved 
in some of these projects are so greats 
that “very early” agreement is not 
to be expected. Anyone who has done 
business with the Soviet Union would 
agree heartily. It is true that the 
chairman of an American firm, 
the Occidental Oil Corporation, 
announced this week what seemed 
like a sweeping agreement with the 
Soviet Union to provide technical 
expertise in exchange for Russian 
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raw matcriaJs such as natural f!:as. But 
his annouiicem«mt was notably short 
on facts and in the United States there 
were some doubts about OccidentaFs 
technical and financial resources. Barter 
deals, too, can be tricky. 

Nevertheless, there is a real 
ciiallen.t»:e to both governments to 
build up Soviet exports, since in all 
projections for the future, the United 
States seems destined to enjoy a large 
favourable balance of trade. It has 
done so regularly for many years, 
although total trade has not excecdeii 
$20om a year. Happily, the prospect 
of a vast new market is likely to ease 
American farmers’ worries over pro¬ 
tectionist practices by the European 
economic community (at the very least 
grain exports are to increase 17 per 
cent under the agreement w'ith the 
Soviet Union). Other businessmen arc 
also beginning to sec a wider economic 
frontier opcjiing in the east. 

Votes in Congress 

Time is .shor? but the list of important 
legislation pending in Congress is long. 
At this stage in an election year Con¬ 
gressmen aic .uwions to cut their work¬ 
load. But if they do not act on 
the formidable pile of legislation before 
them in the n> weeks or so that are 
left of this (a)ngress the Democrats 
know tliat they will he handing Presi¬ 
dent Nixon a good weapon to use 
against them m the elections this 
autumn. The Presulent's new assistant 
in charge of congressional affairs, Mr 
William ’riimron.s, was let loose on 
the warpath only days altci he 
^succeeded Mr Clark Maefiregor m 
,,tbe job. (Mr MacGregor left to take 


command of the President’s re-elec¬ 
tion campaign.) Mr Timmons has 
already accused Congress of spending 
too much money and holding up the 
President’s programmes. 

Congress may also prove to be a 
testing ground for the new leader of 
the Democratic party, Senator George 
McGovern. He has already taken a 
strong stand on almost all the major 
issues -Vietnam, defence spending, 
welfare reform, taxes—that are due to 
come up for debate in the next few 
weeks. The Democrats are badly 
divided on all these issues and their 
votes will give some indication of the 
strength and following Mr McGovern 
commands within his party. 

When it reassembled this week after^- 
the Democratic convention the Senate 
was confronted with another in the 
long .series of moves against the war in 
Vietnam. The present amendment 
would require the withdrawal of forces 
from South Vietnam by the end of 
August— Mr McGovern wants them 
out by April of next year at the latest 
—and the termination of hostilities in 
.sou tf)-east Asia, provided that the 
prisoners of war are released. The 
Senate must alsc) art on ihe military 
procurement hill which includes the 
President’s controversial request for 
new weapons. Senator McGovern has 
indicated that he is against this but 
other Democrats are more inclined to 
accept the President’s argument that 
America still needs a strong systen) 
of defence even after the initial suc¬ 
cess of the first stage of the strategic 
arms limitation talks. 

On the domestic front the scene is 
no less controversial. The President 
wants a moraUjrium on busing child¬ 
ren to schools outside their neighbour- 
hood.s to achieve racial balance. In 
their platform the Democrats said that 
under certain conditions busing is an 
acceptable way of putting an end to 
racial segregation in schools. Then 
tliere are the President’s proposals for 
the reform of the present system of 
public assistance. 'I'he.se have pa.sscd the 
House of Representatives but arc now 
stuck in the Senate. So far Mr Nixon 
lias rejected any compromise that 
would make the plan more acceptable 
to liberal Senators. 

riie programme that has the most 
( liance of success is the one to return 
a jiart of the federal revenues to the 
state and local goveniments. The 
House, which was under heavy pres- 
.surv‘ from the governors and mayors 
who are hatlly in need of more money, 
has passed the general revenue-sharing 
y^lan which will give the states and 
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localities the fixed sum of $3om over 
the next five years. The President had 
wanted the volume of revenue to be 
tied to the total level of individual 
taxable income. The House has also 
decided, contrary to the President’s 
wishes, that more money should go 
to the cities and to the counties than 
to the states. But the President won 
a major victory over the powerful 
Democrat, Representative Wilbur 
Mills, when the House decided that 
rtiere should be virtually no restric¬ 
tions on how the money should be 
used. Senators, with an eye to the 
votes at home, are not expected to 
make major changes in the bill. 

Needham's 

exchange 

New York 

Mr James Needham, one of the five 
rnemibers of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, has some sur¬ 
prising views for the new chairman- 
designate of the New York Stock 
Exchange. In a hard-hitting address to 
the New York financial comraunfity last 
March he argued, as he had on other 
occasions, tliat all existing stock 
exchanges should he abolished and 
merged into a single central market¬ 
place. Moreover, he proposed auto¬ 
mating the entire market proces.s, a 
development which would mean doing 
away with exchange tradifig floors if it 
were to (materialise. In other words, 
should C^oinmissioner Needham follow 
his words with action when he assumes 
his new NYSE duties on about 
Septemher 1st, he might soon find him¬ 
self presiding over the liquidation of 
the New York exchange—a final 
solution that neither he nor many 
others probably want. 

Fhc choice of a new chairman was 
the first order of business of the 
exchange’s new streamlined 2o-meml)er 
board of directors at its maiden meet¬ 
ing a week ago (although the exchange 
did not reveal Mr Needham’s remun¬ 
eration, he is expected to receive 
$2cx),ooo a year up sharply from the 
$38,000 dollai-s he gels as a member of 
the commission). The reorganised 
board is made up of 10 representatives 
of the general public and 10 from the 
securities industry, in contrast to the 
industry-dominated 33-meniber board 
of governors which it replaced. Mr 
Needham has served as an SEC com¬ 
missioner since 1969 and is the first 
practising accountant to hold that post. 
He was appointed by President Nixon 
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AQUITAINE 

The Annual General Meeting of Societe Nationale des 
Petroles d'Aquitaine was held in Paris on 9 June, 1972 
under the chairmanship of M. Pierre GUILLAUMAT. 

The accounts for the year were adopted, as was the distribution of a net dividend 
of Frs. 12 per share of Frs. 50 nominal, a total income of Frs. 18 per share including tax 
previously paid of Frs. 6 (tax credit) for shareholders resident in France or in countries 
where a tax agreement has been signed. 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting which followed, the capital increase from 
Frs. 343,098,000 to Frs. 411,717,600 by the capitalisation of reserves was approved. This 
increase will result in a scrip issue to shareholders at the rate of one new share of 
Frs. 50 nominal for five old shares. The new shares will rank for profit as from 
1 January, 1972. 

BUSINESS RESULTS (in Frs. m.) 

1971 1970 Change 

SNPA only -®- 

Turnover 1,284 1,181 i 9% 

Gross profit (1) 622 566 +10% 

Net profit (1) 336 304 4 10.5% 

Consolidated Aquitaine Group 

Turnover 1,836 1,639 +12% 

Gross profit (1) 789 762 t 3.5% 

Net profit (1) 407 396 + 3% 

(1) Does not include the appreciation of assets brought into the business and of transfers Frs 118 m in 1970, 
Frs 45 m in 1971 

The Chairman pointed out that the turnover and the consolidated gross profit for the first four 
months of 1972 amounted to Frs 521 m and Frs 289 m. respectively, in increase of 12.5*^,, and 18.7%. 
These figures no longer include Aquitaine-Total-Organico in which Aquitaine has a holding of 
nearly 50%. 

Turnover, investments and consolidated profit 
(in Frs. m.) 





/'/r/A announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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N.Y.K. INTERNATIONAL 
LUXEMBOURG S.A., 
LUXEMBOURG 

(100% Subsidiary of N.Y.K. Line, Tokyo) 

U.S. $25,000,000 

7 YEAR CREDIT 


I his credit was arranged by 

WWi MITSUHISHI BANK LIMIIKD and KLKINWORl, BbNSON LIMlfbD 

and provided by 

Associated Japanese Bank (International) Limited Bank of America Limited 

Hankers I rust C ompany Banque turopcenne de Tokyo 

Baicla>s Bank (l.ondon and International) Limited Credit C ommercial de France 
first National ( ily Bank The Industrial Bank of Japan Limited 

Japan International Bank Limited Klcmwort, Benson Limited 

Krodiclbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank Limited 
I oiuion Multinatit)na! Bank Limited Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
Midland and International Banks 1 imiled The Mitsubishi Bank Limited 

Morgan Ciuaranty 1 rust Company of New York 


Orion Tcrmbank l/imited 


Wells Fargo Bank N.A. 
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and rapidly gained a reputation for 
careful study and understanding of 
industry matters. Moreover, in the 
year and a half since Mr William 
Casey joined the SEC as chairman, 
the two men have developed a close 
rapport and working relationship. It 
has not teen lost on leaders of the 
securities industry that continuation of 
such a tie may not be harmful to the 
interests of the New York exchange. 

Mr Needham will continue to con¬ 
front two major unresolved problems 
of the industry when he moves to the 
sixth floor of the New York exchange 
buiMing at 11 Wall Street. One is 
still elusive matter of reaching agree¬ 
ment on guidelines and procedures for 
setting up an eflFective central market 
system—thus far an exercise in frustra¬ 
tion that has moved the commissioner 
to blunt public speaking. The other, 
perhaps even more con'troversiial, is the 
long-simrnering dispute over granting 
flnancial institutions, such as insurance 
and investment companies, limited 
exchange niombership. I’he SEC 
has proposed allowing such institutions 
to have access so long as at least 80 
per cent of the volume of their sub- 
sidiaiy brokerages’ business is with 
public customers and if the institutions 
refrain from using their seats to recap¬ 
ture commissions. Both tlie New York 
and American exchanges, which have 
long banned institutions from member¬ 
ship, endorse this approach. 

However, its implementation under 
a central market system would mean 
that regional exchanges which give in¬ 
stitutions free rein would have to stiffen 
their rules ahd probably unseat most 
present institutional members. One of 
these exchanges, die Philaddplliia-Balti- 
morc-Washington market, has given 
notice that it will sue to block the 
SEC’s proposal. Some kind of adverse 
action, moreover, is expected from one 
or both of the committees in the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
that have been studying the securities 
industry’s problems. 


Less free press ? 

American journalists and broadcasters 
think of diemsdves in an adversary 
relationship to government and lately 
several events have led them to bdieye 
that they arc losing some of their tradi- 
tionar freedom. The Supreme Court 
has dedded by a vote of five to four 
that joumal'ists do not have a constitu¬ 
tional right to protect thdr confidential 
sources when they are asked for infor¬ 
mation by a grand jury. President 
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Russos and ENsberg face the press 


Nixon has stifled the growth of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(the national non-commercial television 
organisation) because he believes that 
too much centralised control of the 
network is in hands of liberal Demo¬ 
crats. The trial of Dr Daniel Ellsiierg, 
who gave the Pentagon Papers to the 
New York Times, has begun in Los 
Angdes, and could result in an-Ameri¬ 
can version of the British official 
secrets act. Until now the press has 
relied on government offidals willing 
to* pass on documents marked confi¬ 
dential as a regular source of news. 

Mr Nixon showed his disapproval 
of the direction that public television 
is taking by unexpectedly vetoing a bill 
which would, liave given the Corpora¬ 
tion of Public Broadcasting $i55m over 
two years. Since the non-profit- 
making corporation was founded by 
Congress in 1967, it has had to make 
do with annual appropriations and 
annual questioning from Congress. The 
two-year appropriation, approved by 
both houses of Congress this year, 
would have been the first .<?iep towards 
longer-term financing and, it was 
hoped, insulation from politics. 

But Mr Nixon lost patience with CPB 
When it helped to found a National 
Public Affairs Centre for Television, to 
provide public affairs programmes fo'r 
the entire network, and when it 
appointed the Democratic-leaning 
commentator, Mr Sander Vanocur, as 
one of its heads. The Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration’s view is that public television 
must not compete with established 
commercial television, must avoid 
politics and must stay local. The CPB 
wifi-have to get through the current 
financial year on about $35m to $45m. 

The American press est^lisliment is 
watching the progress of the Ellsfcerg 
trial with apprehension. Dr Ell^rg 
and his former colleague at the Rand 
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Corporation, Mr Anthony Russo, have 
teen charged with offences that might 
he applied in future to journalists v^o 
pass confidential material to the pub¬ 
lic. The defendants are accused of con¬ 
spiring to defraud the government by 
preventing it from carrying out its law¬ 
ful function of controlling classified 
documents; they have also been 
charged with grand larceny (because 
the Pentagon Pa{>ers, some 40 
volumes of research on the origins of 
the Vietnam war, are declared to be 
worth more than 2|{i,ooo) and with 
violating the national espionage act. 
All of these charges are novel. The 
defence intends to produce a number 
of high-ranking officials who will admit 
having given secret documents to the 
press and Wlio will say that most .secret 
labels are ludicrous. 


Hides and seek 

In spite of the current populist fancy 
for wearing shoes made of cork, rubber 
and canvas, the Nixon Administration 
is sufficiently alarmed about the pros- 
})ect of a rise in prices of real leather 
shoes to have slapped controls on the 
export of cattle hides. The controls, 
which are the result of studies under¬ 
taken by the Department of Com¬ 
merce in April, will prevent the pro¬ 
ducers of hides from sending more 
than 1.35m hides -a month out of the 
country. The level of permitted 
exports is not low—it is that at which 
hides were exported last year, which 
broke all previous records. But the 
new restriction will prevent a further 
increase in exports. Unchecked, this 
rise could have driven up the price of 
shoes by 10 per cent this year. 

The surge of exports and domestic 
hide prices has been caused by an 
abrupt drop in the number of cattle 
slaughtered in Argentina. Between 
them; the United States and Argentina 
supply 80 per cent of the world sup¬ 
plies of shoe leather, even for the 
Soviet Union. But last year Argentina 
decided to re-build it.s cattle herds and 
limited its cwn hide exports, depriving 
the world market of about 3m hides 
a year. World demand then turned to 
the United States just at a time when 
dollar devaluation made American 
prices even more attractive. As a 
result, the cost of hides has doubled. 
Because hides are agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, they have not fallen under the 
Nixon Administration’s price controls. 
But shoe prices do and the prospect 
of sharp rises there led the Admini¬ 
stration to act. 
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Busimss 
canbe 
a pkasure in 

Park Lane, 



The Inn on the Park - one of London's newest luxury 
hotels could provide a truly memorable setting 
for your next sales conference or company meeting. 
At the fashionable end of Park Lane, with its own 
car park, the 'Inn' has three luxurious air- 
conditioned conference rooms, seating from 
40-400 as required. Every business facility can be 
provided, from closed circuit TV to secretarial 
services. and incidentally the best cuisine in the 
business. All the bedrooms are large and superbly 
furnished and some of the executive suites are 
positively palatial. 

Today, more and more companies are finding these 
suites ideal for holding intimate business meetings 
and for entertaining. In such surroundings business 
indeed becomes a pleasure. 

InnontheEsuk 

Hamilton Place, Park Lane, London W1 . Tel : 01 -499 0888 


Powell Duffryn: 
ayearof 
considerable 
progress 



1972 

1971 


£000 

£000 

Trading Profit 

6,529 

4,942 

Profit before Taxation 

6,035 

3,843 

Net Earnings of the Vbar attributable to 
Ordinary Shareholders 

3,294 

2,077 

-per share in pence 

13.1p 

8.2p 

Ordinary Dividends 

2,015 

1,637 

-per share in pence 

8p 

6.5p 

Dividend Cover 

1.6 times 

1.3 times 

Return on Average Net Assets Employed 

14.6% 

10.7% 


Points from the statement by Sir Alec Ogilvie. Chairman. 
1971/72-a record year with all main objectives 
achieved: a year of recovery in Hv-Mac and of real progress in 
many group activities. 

Particularly good results achieved by Timber and Builders' 
Merchants, Overseas Trading and Quarries Divisions. 
Liquidity improved following receipt of £6.1 million from 
sale of Group headquarters in City of London. 

Acquisitions of Whitlock Bros and Shepard Equipment in 
current year add strerrgth to Group's engineering activities. 

The future: in the words of the Chairman, "the success of 
1971/72 is a stimulus for all of us to continue the momentum in 
the current year. We have set ourselves a tough but I believe, 
achievable target' 

^ Powel Duffryn 

Powell Duffryn Group; Shipping. Wharfage and Transport Fuel Oistnbution; 
Pollution Control: Oil and Chemical Storage- Er^ineering; Building Services 
Contracting: Overseas Trading: Timber and Builders' Merchants: Quarries. 
(Copies of the Report and Accounts are avaifabte from the Secretaty, 

Pov\mlt Duffryn Limned. Powell Duffryn House, 8 Great fower Street 
London EC3R5AE) 
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Stato misto 

CULTURE AND SOCIBTY IN VENICE, 
1470-1790 

By Oliver Logan. 

Batsford. 344 pages. £4.50. 

In Dr Logan’s three centuries the 
greatest part of the sinking city that 
tlie world streams out from the Terra- 
ferma to see was built and gilded, 
though glad confident morning and 
Levantine adventures were both dissolv¬ 
ing. (As early as the ibaos, Carleton, 
the English ambassador, wrote that the 
passion for luxury increased as trade 
declined). In that period Venice passed 
from “ international emporium to the 
nucleus of a province ; from a Mediter¬ 
ranean power to a north Italian one ; 
and from aggressor to victim, as the 
Habsburg grip on the Italian }>eninsula 
tightened. 

This, then—roughly the second half 
of Venice s independent history—is by 
far the most complex and the most 
interesting period. Bounded by the 
renaissance and the eighteenth-century 
harvests of art and architectuie, Dr 
Logan could have buried himself in 
culture and forgotten society altogether. 
He would still have produced an excel¬ 
lent book ; the chapter notes testify 
to the catholicity of his research and 
his curiosity, on subjects as diverse as 
Titian's “mannerist crises," sixteenth- 
century art collections and the use of 
Venetian dialect in comic literature, 
appears to be insatiable. But it is hi.s 


chapters on Venetian society, <m con¬ 
tinuity and change and most of all on 
the Venetian myth that lift his hook 
from particular to general value. He is 
detailed and precise. For example, he 
charts the numerical decline of the 
Venetian nobility (a legally-defined 
group) from 2,500 at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century to only 1,000 in 
1797 (even tliough 127 new families 
were allowed to buy their way in, in 
the eighteenth century). That is fairly 
commonplace information: but from 
Dr Logan we learn how, without 
primogeniture, the family structure of 
this curious hereditary elite really 
worked and also how it failed. He 
cjuotes with faint amusement various 
testamentary pleas for family unity. 
So we learn not only how Venice 
gained tlie reputation of a citta galante, 
but how this display was put on for 
the benefit of distinguished visitors like 
Henry III of France: “a feather¬ 
brained northerner who would be 
impressed by such show.” Venetians’ 
extravagance, Dr Logan points out 
austerely, was “ lavished on their 
palaces rather than on the adornment 
of their persons.'’ 

So, too, the exact causes of Venice’s 
economic decline are traced to tlieir 
starting-points in time: not, as has 
often been assumed, in the sixteenth 
century, though by the 1590s Venetian 
shipbuilding was, significantly, suffer¬ 
ing. Rather, Dr Logan believes Venice 
did not recover from a general Euro¬ 
pean decline into economic stagnation 



Venice: ektrev^agance was for palaces, not people 


in the second quarter of tlic seven¬ 
teenth century. But Dr Logan enjoys 
himself most of all, perhaps, in tracing 
the birth of a mythology which started 
among the Florentines, after their own 
signal failures to devise a satisfactory 
system of government, and which then 
ossified, crumbled into nostalgia but 
spread abroad: of the stato misto, 
Venezia stato di libertet, of Words¬ 
worth’s “ eldest child of liberty ”—as 
out of date a.s most widespread 
reputations. 

Dr Logan's book would be no good 
at all as an introduction to Venice. He 
does not provide background, origins or 
even conclusions. I'here are no topo¬ 
graphical descriptions. One does not 
catch the smell of the sea, or the 
sewage ; the Rialto does not even 
figure in the index or, for that matter, 
in the illustrations ; the doges are 
treated with scant ceremony. But the 
people, the power and tlie intellects of 
rhe Serenissima—the Grimani, the 
Pisani and the Contarini—walk abroad 
in his pages. 

On human capital 

THE POLITICAL ECONONIY OF 
EDUCATION 

By John Vaizey with Keith Norris 
and John Sheehan. 

Duckworth. 307 pages. £5.45. 

SOCIAL INDIGATORS AND SOCIAL 
POLICY 

Edited by Andrew Shonfield and 
Stella Shaw. 

Heinemann Educational. 164 pages. 
£2.50. 

In 1962 Professor Vaizey published an 
introduction to “ The Economics of 
Education ” ; it.s arguments were 
treated with reserve by people he 
now describes as “ some extremist free 
market economists.” In this new book 
he works out these themes in detail, 
I'he result is a monumental, important 
and highly sophisticated piece of 
research carried out with the help of 
two younger economists on a Gulben- 
kian research grant. Anyone seriously 
interested in education should undoub¬ 
tedly take the trouble to wade through 
it, to cope first with the algebraic 
treatment of the cost-benefit analysis of 
education, the economic theory of 
human capital and the investment 
analyses in order to get to the clearer 
waters of international comparisons and 
the formidable amount oif work that 
has gone into improving these. It is 
impossible to overemphasise the value 
of them. The chapters on the socio¬ 
economic consequences of increased 
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expenditures on education, on trer Js in 
resource use and on international com¬ 
parisons of unit costs are straight¬ 
forward and <‘an be digested on their 
own. 

Professor Vaizey still writes against 
received wisdom : the divergences are 
refined and develojjed. Tlie authors’ 
strongest attack is on the notion of the 
“ productivity of education.” They also 
criticise exercises—becoming increas¬ 
ingly ct)mmon—which purport to show 
simple relationships between education 
and income ; they believe long-term 
manpower forecasting is a dubious tool 
for determining educational policies 
(though agreeing that it is jKJSsible to 
be precise in some particular fields) ; 
they believe that the determinant 
should still he social demand, though 
this tool is in need of a reinterpretation 
on which they lavish a great deal of 
effort. Just the same, they conclude 
that not enough information is avail¬ 
able to enable social demand to be 
predicted with confidence. Not that 
they are deterred by this ; the aim is 
to deef)en the discussion: ” lack of 
finality,” adduces Professor Vaizey in 
his introduction, quoting Pieter Geyl 
with aj)proval, “ strikes me as both 
unavoidable and natural.” Too much 
theorising depends on “ faint memories 
of personal liappenings ” ; “we all 
know t(X^ much about schools because 
we have all been to schools.” The point 
is to get beyond the glib, the superficial, 
the easy observation, “ which is more 
prevalent than it would be in a more 
recondite field—nuclear energy, say.” 

Most efforts to dtj so have, in prac¬ 
tice, not gone much beyond the 
development of simple “ social indica¬ 
tors ”—like, for example, those used in 
the choice of educational priority areas 
in England. The collection of essays 
edited by the former chainnan of the 
Social Science Research Council, Mr 
Andrew Shonfield, and a member of 
its staff, Miss Stella Shaw, adds up to 
a most useful sui-vcy of their history, 
availability and use ; the most interest¬ 
ing paj^er i)roviiles a matrix of primary 
indicators for education, and there is 
a good essa\ on criminal statistics, Mr 
Richard Rose's concluding paper is 
disappointing, based on the. proposi¬ 
tion, exjnessed in rather high-flown 
formulae, that social indicators will be 
used by [)oiicyinakers “ when their 
utility is greater than the cost of using 
them.” But a cost-utility comparison of 
social indicatois rings with echoes of 
the formidable problems of a cost-utility 
analysis of education ; whicl; brings one 
back to Professor Vaizey, and what can 
deservedly be called a magnum opus. 


Amenable linkman 

VICTORIA'S HEIR 

By George Dangerfield. 

Constable. 345 pages. £3. 

This is a reprint of a book first pub¬ 
lished 30 years ago. It then represented 
an effort, as its author puts it, “ to 
write serious history in an entertaining 
manner.” He goes on to say, rather 
disarmingly, that he failed. The func¬ 
tion of history is not to entertain but 
to “ engage and even to delight the 
intellect.” “Victoria’s Heir” is thus 
“ not a work of history.” Few will dis¬ 
agree with this self-inflicted judgment. 
But what then, precisely, is it ? It is 
not biography. Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales for nearly 60 years until he 
succeeded his mother in 1901, figures 
in the text essentially as a linkman : 
“ One could,” as Mr Dangerfield him¬ 
self puts it, “bring him in to almost 
anything.” “ Victoria’s Heir ” is 
interesting as a specimen of a literary 
genre. 

Mr Dangerfield, fresh from Cam¬ 
bridge, had already in 1936 made a 
stir with “ The Strange Death of 
Liberal England ” : “ that book of 

somewhat melodramatic prose,” as it 
has been kindly described—and he 
launched himself therewith on to a 
remunerative market for what the 
blurb here correctly defines as “witty, 
closely peopled, skilfully constructed ” 
books about amenably picturesque sub- 
historical themes. T.ytton Strachey had 
shown what could be made of it ; 
Philip Guedalla had pushed the style 
almost to the point of absurdity ; but 
they sold well. Pos.sibly this republica- 
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tion is designed to float on the current 
wave of Strachey revival. After Stra- 
chey’s “Queen Victoria,” what more 
obvious recourse than to “ do ” Albert 
Edward, flamboyant and ripe for pack¬ 
aging to a generation hungry for 
easily digested Victoriana ? 

There seems to be no doubt about 
the digestibility : two printings in 1942 
and now a reprinting at a hefty price. 
In the circumstances, to assess its 
merits as history would be superfluous. 
One might perhaps express a certain 
anxiety that the innocent youth of 
today, bred up on the hard tack 
offered by respectable professional his¬ 
torians, could be misled into taking Mr 
Dangerfield’s seductively expressed 
opinions on such matters as “ com and 
classes ” seriously. But on the whole it 
is non-toxic and if it gives readers 
pleasure and its writer and publisher 
profit, what harm ? Mr Dangerfield 
himself adopts a robustly defiant and 
unrepentant posture: “ I should no 

doubt deplore the belletrist and unpro- 
fesssional character of this book ; but 
to do so would be merely ingenuous ; 
for the truth is that I have never, for 
one instant, regretted having written 
it.” Like Liberace, Mr Dangerfield’s 
most effective response to unsympathe¬ 
tic critics would be to cry all the way 
to the bank. 

Daughter at home 

MARIA EOGEWORiTH : A 
LITBRARY eiOGRARHY 

By Marilyn Butler. 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press. 531 pages. £6.50. 

Maria Edgeworth’s novels and short 
stories are due for a revival. Her place 
on the literary-historical map has now 
been staked out by two excellent 
studies, issued in quick succession by 
Oxford University Press. A few months 
ago, her “ Letters from England,” 
edited by Mrs Christina Colvin, gave a 
most attractive impression of this once 
famous authoress in her later years. 
Now we have what will certainly be 
her definitive biography, which ful¬ 
fils the promise of its subtitle by paying 
a great deal of critical attention to her 
literary output. 

Mrs Butler reminds us that from 
1800, when her “Castle Rackrent” 
was published, until 1814, when 
Scott’s “ Waverlcy ” appeared, Miss 
Edgeworth was “ easily the most 
celebrated and successful of practising 
English novelists.” She did not at first 
think much of the novels of her 
younger contemporary, Jane Austen, 
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and would probably have been amazed 
(though she was not a vain or corn- 
plaeent woman) had she known that 
these have never ceased to be popular 
while her own more ambitiously con¬ 
ceived works have fallen into neglect. 
The pedagogir writings that she 
produced in partnershi]j with her re¬ 
doubtable father, Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, have their place in the 
history’ of English education. Some of 
the tales written for lo-year-olds, 
such as “ Rosamond and the Purple 
Jar ” or “ Simple Su.san,” have given 
pleasure to generations of children. But 
the resurrection of her reputation 
depends largely (»n the mass of personal 
documents that the Edgeworth clan 
left to poster!ry. 

Maria's father married four times, 
and fathered 22 young Edgeworths. 
She was one oi the first batch, and 
was only five when her mother died. 
She sufTered acutely in her early child¬ 
hood, but by the time she was i;^ or 
.so a strong alliance had begun to 
develop wdth her father. He was a 
man not much loved, in later life, 
outside his family, and indeed not 
all his offspring could tolerate his 
assertiveness. At Edge worths U) wn 
House, their Irish home, Maria’s life 
was bound up with the ever-growing 
family, but she became incessantly 
busy with writing as well. Mrs Butler 
effectively demolishes the legend that 
her father (who ceaselessly busied him¬ 
self in suggesting, correcting and 
editing whatever she produced) was to 
blame for the more didactic and tedious 
passages in her work. Maria adored 
liim ; but it says much for her own 
vitality and independence of mind tha« 
after his death she became the main¬ 


stay of the family, developing an 
acumen that had never been called for 
previously, and winning for herself in 
England as well as Ireland almost 
unqualified liking and respect. 

Sugar, sugar 

PURE. WHITE AND DEADLY 

By John Yudkin. 

Davis-Poynter. 164 pages. £2.25. 

Doctors have at various times con¬ 
demned tobacco, drink and butter as 
potential killers. I'he maverick pro¬ 
fessor of nutrition at Queen Elizabeth 
College, J<’hn Yudkin, has a 
different target: sugar. He attacks it 
as contributing to : 
fatness heart diisease 

diabetes ulcers 

indigestion gaJl stones 

p(K)r iryesight had terth 

dc!Tiriatiflis gout 

early puberty premature ageing 

and, just possibly, some forms of 
cancer. The only obvious omission 
appears to be the common cold. 

Professor Yudkin is no crank, 
although a list of this length might 
suggest that he was. He admits that 
the connection between sugar and some 
of tliese diseases is tenuous, but so was 
the connection between smoking and 
lung cancer in the early stages of 
research. The big difference between 
smoking and sugar eating is, however, 
that a smoker s consumption of 
tobacco is directly under his own con¬ 
trol ; the sugar eater’s cimsumption is 
not. Of the 100 Ib of sugar eaten by 
the average person in this country in a 
year, more than 40 lb turns up in 
various forms of manufactured food. 
It turns Up, obviously, in sweets, soft 


drinks and ice cream. But it also lurks 
in packaged soup and baked beans ; in 
sauces ; pickles ; tinned and frozen 
vegetables ; and even canned meat. It 
i.s very difficult to avoid eating a great 
deal of sugai in a normal day. We 
develop a taste for sweetness because 
there is so much of it about. Manufac¬ 
turers then inciease die sugar content 
of food to cater for the demand. Substi¬ 
tutes like cyclamates have been bannexl 
on what Profes.sor Yudkin considers 
very' .shaky .scientific evidence ; he 
reckons he could produce equally nasty 
re.sults by giving conqjarably massive 
overdoses of sugar tf> laboratory 
animals. 

Should we care Yes, says Professor 
Yudkin, became sugar is not a normal 
.source of carbohydrate, like bread or 
potatoes ; it acts chemically on the 
body in <juite a different way so that 
a diet that drew the preponderance of 
its carbohydrate from sugar rather 
than .starch could have some di.scon- 
certing consecjuences. So it is back to 
bread and butler and, if it is any con¬ 
solation, Profc.s.sor Yudkin denies butter 
has any connection with coronary 
di.sease. Sugar, he .says, paves the way 
for that .sort of trouble. lake all zealots, 
he i.s ea.sy to ridicule. But tliis is a 
[)rofoiind!y uncomfortable book. 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(U.K. Edition) 1972 

15th Edition 
over 100,000 entries 

U.K. parents showing suosidiarles and 
associates throughout the world. 

U.K. associates and subsidiaries show¬ 
ing parents throughout the world. 

Eire parents showing subsidiaries and 
associate?. 

U.S. parent.*^ showing U.K. subsidiariet. 
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£16.50 post free 
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The war effort 

WAR, POLmCS AND FINANCE 
VNOSB BDWARD I 
By Michael Prestwich. 

Faber. 317 pages. £5. 

Historians of medieval warfare have 
too often confined themselves to un¬ 
profitable wrangles over tactics—based 
on inadequate sources—or vague sur¬ 
mises on the political consequences of 
particular victories and defeats* In this 
book, on the other hand. Dr Prestwich 
presents a thorough and carefully- 
researched account of the total rela¬ 
tionship between the war effort of 
Edward 1 (in Wales, Scotland and on 
the continent) and the operations of 
government, with all the consetjuences 
for society which flowed from it. From 
his investigations there emerges a pic¬ 
ture of a nation mobilised foi war on 
a scale which constantly suggests 
modern parallels. The book as a whole 
is firmly analytical in its treatment of 
tlie wars and their consequences, and 
gains immeasurably in clarity as a 
result. Where Dr Prestwich diverges 
from received opinions his arguments 
are convincing, and where he accepts 
them his reasons for doing so are go^. 
His style is lucid, if somewhat staccato, 
and his book is a genuine contribution 
to knowledge. 

Edward’s wars required not only a 
vast expansion of the machinery of 
government but also tlie establishment 
of an administrative capacity to supply 
and support large armies in the field 
for long periods. Dr Prestwich shows 
how as financial stringency increased 
in the later part of the reign, 
Edward’s campaigns were hampered at 
every point—a.s the king’s own impa¬ 



tient, and usually uncomprehending, 
complaints bear witness. The sums of 
money required amounted to a signifi¬ 
cant proportion of gross national 
resources. Dr Prestwich’s figures and 
estimates on specie in circulation, as 
compared with rates of taxation, are 
of particular interest. Royal “ ordi¬ 
nary ” revenue was hopelessly inade¬ 
quate, so an elaborate structure of 
credit finance had to be created, rely¬ 
ing largely on Italian banking houses. 
Dr Prestwich demonstrates most con¬ 
vincingly that Edward did exceedingly 
well out of his somewhat dubious 
transactions with the Frescobaldi and 
others. 

Although the Scottish campaigns of 
the later years dimmed the glories of 
Edward’s career, there can be no doubt 
that his wars were an overall success. 
Dr Prestwich shows that this was the 
fruit of steady and maintained applica¬ 
tion of resources, rather than of tacti¬ 
cal brilliance. He confirms that 
Edward’s armies were of unprece¬ 
dented size, even though the usefulness 
of the infantry, so much stressed by 
earlier writers, needs to be reassessed 
in the light of high rates of desertion 
and methods of recruitment which 
were, from the purely military point 
of view, haphazard. 

There was a price to be paid for 
warfare on so generous a .scale. Soci¬ 
ally, it was not disastrous, hut it 
undoubtedly disrupted trade, and poli¬ 
tically it weakened Edward. Dr Prest¬ 
wich suggests that the unwillingness of 
some of his greatest magnates to serve 
for pay, and their eagerness to revert 
to the traditional forms of feudalism, 
may represent a degree of impatience 
with monarchical control. The effect 
of war on the development of repre¬ 
sentative institutions is plain for all to 
see, and Edward I left a political 
damnosa hereditas to his son. 

Eminent Victorian _ 

SCCNTIST EXTRAORDINARY 
By Cyril Bibby. 

Pergamon. 220 pages. £2.95. 

The subtitle of this book is “ The Life 
and Scientific Work of I’homas Henry 
Huxley, 1825-1895.” It is slightly mis¬ 
leading. Dr Bibby has already written 
an excellent life of Huxley, and this 
book is its counterpart: an account for 
the ordinary reader of his scientific and 
public work, with biographical detail 
cut to the minimum. It is well wortli 
reading. 

Huxley’.s intellectual life was some¬ 
thing of a miracle: he had two years* 
schooling, ending at the age of 10, artd 


then^ later on, less than four years at 
medical school, without ever quali¬ 
fying. From this background emerged 
not merely a first-class scientist, recog¬ 
nised from the start and a Fellow of 
the Royal Society before the age of 26, 
but an intellectual, deeply read in 
many languages and philosophically 
inclined, a marvellous stylist, and a 
man wlio never forgot or failed to 
work for the social benefits of science. 
One is filled not merely with awe at 
his capacity, but also with affection for 
hi.s nature and constant laughter at his 
wit. 

Green light 

LETTBRS TO MOLLY : JOHN 
MRIINGTON SYNQE TO MAIRE O'ISEILL 

Edited by Ann Saddlemyer. 

Harvard Uriiversity Press ; Ljondon : 
Oxford University Press. 362 pages. 
£5.25. 

THE POLITICS OF IRISH LITERATURE 
By Malcolm Brown. 

Allen and Unwin. 431 pages. £6.75. 
A PALER SHADE OF GREEN 
By Des Hickey and Gus Smith. 

Leslie Frewin. 253 pages. £3.30. 


A character in one of John Millington 
Synge’s plays, an old man from the 
Aran Islands off Galway, concluded 
that Irish studies must be the chief 
occupation of the outside world. In 
the literary world, this utterly Irish 
thought has a foothold in reality. For 
Ireland, a small island of little more 
than 4m not particularly well educated 
souls who are not remarkable for their 
general human performance, has pro¬ 
duced a disproportionate share of the 
great English writers of this century: 
Shaw, Joyce, Yeats and Synge himself 
.should perhaps head the list. 

Much has been written of Synge 
and scholars are now stringing out the 
minutiae. He died of consumption in 
his 30S. He was engaged to a young 
actress in the Abbey Theatre, Main 
O’Neill, who played leading parts in 
his plays, and Miss Saddlemyer’s col¬ 
lection of 400 of his letters is a recoid 
of their friendship. 

Mr Brown argues that Ireland’s im¬ 
pressive literatiire was brought to birth 
by nationalist politics. He seeks to 
place it back in its historical context. 
For this purpose he reviews the history 
of Ireland in the second half of the 
nineteenth century ; he interpolates his 
account with an examination of the 
political and historical observations of 
Irish writers, mainly Yeats and Joyce 
and a little George Moore. It is all 
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most erudite but somewhat confusing, 
and clothed in obscure literary jargon. 
Undoubtedly, romantic nationalism 
wi^ a potent artistic aphrodisiac ; but 
in the end Mr Brown reaches no more 
profound conclusion. 

The Irish artistic inheritance is one 
of imaginative language inherited from 
their own native tongue. This imagina¬ 
tive quality gave English literature a 
rich and generous bounty. Literature 
is perhaps le.ss appreciated in Ireland 
than elsewhere and the literary and 
artistic community resents this. Ireland, 
said Yeats, rocked the cradle of genius. 
It would be truer to say that Ireland’s 
geniuses rocked the republic’s ; hut the 
child that grew out of it was not that 
dreamt of in the Celtic twilight. 

“ A Paler Shade of Green ” is a 
collection of interviews with Irish 
literary and theatrical figures. No 
Irishman is ever frank about his 
generally over-dramatised relationship 
with Mother Ireland. Most of tho.se 
interv'iewed have left the old country 
as a result of some slight for which 
they hold it resptmsible or in search of 
greater prizes, llierc are a few who 
liave stayed at some apparent sacrifice 
to themselves. Yeats was such a person. 
Cruise O’Brien and Michael MacLia- 
m6ir are the most distinguished now 
living. Mr O’Brien has produced first- 
rate writings on history and literature. 
Mr MacLiamoir has spent his life 
trudging the length and breadth of 
Ireland trying to maintain the theatre 
among an unreceptivc public. Not 
until his one-man show on Oscar 
Wilde was the outside world awakened 
to his quality. The best part of this 
book is the chapter on Mr MacLia- 
raoir, who argues the case for Irish 
nationality generally and the Irish 
language in particular. That’.”, my 
opinion ” he says “ and nothing to do 
with the truth.” It is a plea for the 
soul of Ireland by one with much 
faith. 


BOOKS 

Short list _ 

The Government and Politics of 
West Germany by Kurt Sontheimer 
(Hutchinson, £2.50 cloth, £i paper¬ 
back) ; West German Politics by 
Geoffrey K. Roberts (Macmillan, 
£2.50 clothbound £1.25 paper- 
bound). Both these relatively .simple 
guides through the maze of con¬ 
temporary west German politics can 
be recommended to would-I)e explorers 
with litUe time at their disposal. Herr 
Sontheimer is professor of political 
science at Munich university, Mr 
Roberts a lecturer in politics in the 
department of .social .sciences and 
economics at Loughborough university 
of technology. Both present potted 
versions of German political history 
along with potted accounts of today’s 
political setting and proces.ses of 
government and administration. Both 
have rea.ssuring words to .say about 
west German democracy, for all its 
much-publicised failings. What a pity 
Professor Sontheimers translator has 
such little feeling for the English 
language. 

Selected Essays on Employment and 
Growth by Richard Kahn (Cambridge 
University Press, £4.40). Professor 
• Lord Kalin is one of those brilliant but 
constipated intellects who is famed 
as much for the acknowledgements he 
has been given in Cambridge prefaces 
as for his own writings. A fair fraction 
of the latter are now assembled in this, 
his first book. They start with his 
justly celebrated paf>er of 1931 on the 
multipier and fini.sb with a recent one 
on the growth of firms. 

The Economics of the Common Market 

by Dennis Swann (Penguin modern 
economics, 4op). Mr Swann has 
brought up to date his handy defini¬ 
tion of what the common market 
actually does, and he makes a good 
attempt to explain how the common 
market’s existence affects the pattern 
of trade. British entry and the terms 
of entry arc neatly included. The 
scheme for monetary union, though 
well laid out, gets rather lost among 
descriptions of more theoretical acti¬ 
vities of the commission. 

Manual of Political Economy by Vil- 
fredo Pareto (Macmillan, £10,50). 
Pareto’s classic, now available in this 
handsome translated version, makes 
most modern books on economics look 
like rough lecture notes. He devotes 
as much as 100 pages to Introductory 
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matei*ial before tackling utility theory 
and pricing, and the mathemadcsil 
appendix at the end is equally long. 
I'he text is replete with elegant tax¬ 
onomies, and the learned footnotes 
range from Greek philo.sophy to white 
slavery. Those with the necessary 
leisure to enjoy the book will both 
make the acquaintance of a great 
creative intellect and come across 
many things which are now embodied 
in standard textbooks, their origin 
forgotten. 

Evolution of World Enterprises by 

Arv'ind V. Phatak (Allen and Unwin, 
£6.60). An intelligent Indian, now 
lecturing in an American university, 
has held in-depth interview.s with top 
management executives in 26 European 
and 13 American companies engaged 
in worldwide operations. He asked 
them the right questions, and has got 
snippets of u.scful answers, but has not 
codified them very interestingly. 

Competition, Collusion and Game 
Theory by Lester G. Telser (Mac¬ 
millan, £6.50). Hitherto, the theory 
of the core has been accessible only 
to mathematical economists. Professor 
lelscr now explains it for quasi- 
mathematical economists. Since the 
two final and empirical chapters 
scarcely use it, the non-mathematical 
economist who values theory for its 
usefulness rather than for its novelty 
or elegance may condude th-ait, despite 
its auChori'tativeness, he can leave it 
to others to read. 

Understanding Company Financial 
Statements by R. H. Parker (Penguin, 
bop). Mention a balance sheet and 
most people throw up their arms in 
horror. Profes.sor Parker’s concise 
book would keep them more fruitfully 
employed. In just 100 pages of Aiort 
chapters and sections he translates 
the financial statements of two com¬ 
panies picked out as examples into 
comprehensible prose, and shows not 
only how to read a balance sheet but 
also what investors should look out 
for. He has even found the space to 
di.scuss the effects of inflation on con* 
ventionally drawn-up accounts whicl^ 
by using historic costs, ignore it. And 
all without a mention of the dreaded 
debit and credit: the mechanics of 
double entry book-keeping arc rele¬ 
gated to an appendix. The accounts 
of the two companies discussed are 
then reproduced, and there is a useful 
glossary of financial terms. Highly 
recommended. 
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Fm Linda. 

Fly my747’s to the 

Sunshine States of 

America,the easier 
way. 



A lot of pet^ple think a trip from Europe to the 
States has to mean a trip through congested New 
York. Rut there’s a better way. I’ll fly you nonstop 
from London to Miami. 

Even if you have another reservation, you can 
change it (a lot I'l people are) at no charge. Just call 
your tra\ el agent or Natic^nal Airlines. 


And in Miami, Tve got great connections 
across the Sunshine States of America. Florida, New 
Orleans, Houston, California. Even the Caribbean. 
And Latin America. 

Make (or change) your reservation now. 
Telephone National Airlines direct or ring up your 
travel agent. 



London: 81 Ticcadilly ( 01-629 8272 ). Paris: 102 Champs Elys6es ( 225 - 6475 / 256 ' 2577 ). 
Frankfurt rWiesenhiittenstr. 26 ( 232101 ). Rome: Via Bissolati 54 ( 478 - 0 . 30 ). 


Narinnal honours American Express, Barclaycard, Carte Blanche, Diners Club, IJATP, and rasJi, 




^^There’s a place in every 
man’s porriolio for the 
investment that’s as safe 
as houses'' 


You need look no further than the Halifax. 
Halifax investments give consistently good interest 
whilst having the added advantage of being easily 
realisable. 


HAUFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Momber oTThe Buildino Socwtios Astocimion 


The largest in the World 
Assets exceed £2,400 million 




/ilS part of the expansion of our international operations, 
Richardson Securities of Canada and its international 
affiliates are pleased to make the following announcements; 

• the opening of our new office on Grand Cayman Island, 
B.W.f. This new office is located in the West Wind 
Building, North Church and Fort Streets, P.O, Box 675, 
Telephone 9-4066. 

• the recent election of our affiliate Richardson Securities 
of Canada (Pacific) Limited as an overseas member of 
the Hong Kong Stock Exchange, 
our recent election as an overseas member of the 
London Cocoa Terminal Market Association and as an 
associate member of the United Terminal Sugar Market 
Association (London). 

We are also members of all shck exchanges in Canada, all major North 
American commodity markets and the Midwent Stock Exchange (Chicago). 
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Richardson Securities of Canada 


Amuxiuof 

James Richardson » Sons, Limited 

&iablishe(iI857 

THIRTY THREE OFFICES ACROSS CANADA 

NtW YOm. CHICAGO, GRAND CAYMAN, LONDON, ^RANKf^llRT, HONG KONG 


We aren^ worried 
hy the brain drain 

Some of japan's best brains in inter iidliunal finance have 
now been transferred to England to staff I BJ's London 
Branch. Internationally-oriented financial institutions and 
business organizations can now take advantage of IBJ's 
wide range of banking, consulting and coordinating 
services, especially in fields related to Japanese industry 
and business. Next time you have a brain-wave, give us 
a call. 



26 King Street, London Er2V 8HU 
Tel 01-606-7201 Telex. 885393 


Ja/Min'n leiuiine! hauls in iiulumrial finiinrr nnee 1002 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Hoad Office: 11, Yaesu 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyq, Japan 
Other Overseas Offices*. New York, Frankfur!/M. and Sydney. 
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Shipbuilding; slump ahoy 


Japan, with half the world’s 
shipbuildinf? capacity, has won 
orders for only 19 ships in the 
past three months. Shipping is 
going through a n^cesj^ion that 
has brought ciiartrr rates down 
60% from their 1970 peak. The 
slump is alieady iB months old, 
and is unlikely to end before 
1975, if then. Hut so far as the 
shipyards arc concerned, that all 
lies in the future. At the momciil 
they are working to capacity, 
building the large tonnages 
ordered in the la. 9 l shipping 
boom, and those orders will see 
them through the next couple 
of years. But when this extra 
shipjiiiig capacity comes Oi\ the 
market it will keep freight rates 
down, at a time when the 
natural increase in world trade 
would otherwise be bringing 
them up again. And this will 
offset the shipowners' otherwise 
normal passion.for buying boats. 
I’hc slhipbuildcrs themselves 
thcrefon' predict that, by 1975, 
about ha!f the capacity for 
building the giant tankers which 
increasingly dominate the 
industry will be idle. 

Yet both slhpbuilders and 
some of their governments arc 

Why shipowners have 

stopped ordering... 

...new tankers 


N1 W SHIPS 
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... and bulk carriars 
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now bravely talking of a revival 
in the competitiveness of Euro¬ 
pean shipbuilding. Their hopes 
arc based on three factors. (>nc 
is last year’s yen revaluation, 
which has at least temporarily 
wiped out japan's price advan¬ 
tage in dollar terms. The second 
is the trend in Japanese wages, 
which are now overtaking those 
in many European counlries. 
The third is the hope that, with 
governments pumping in the 
nece^ssary investment, European 
shipbuilders may be able to 
copy Japanese methods just as 
•the Japanese originally copied 
theirs. 

Comparisons of the cfTiciency 
of d'ifTcrerit yards are fraught 
with difficulties; three-fifths of 
the cost of a ship usually goes 
on bought-in supplies, but the 
profx>rtion can vary, and pro¬ 
ductivity figures in the yards 
themselves can accordingly be 
adju.stcd to prove almost any¬ 
thing. A study just publish^ 
by a Paris-based research finn, 
Euroeconomics (Shipbuilding in 
Western Europe and Japan to 
1980, £i.*)0), avoids the labour 
productivity yardstick, and this 
leads it to confirm the industry’s 
own belief that there arc oppor¬ 
tunities for building ships com- 
petiitivcly in Europe. Bui only 
under certain condiiion.s. 

Japan’s main advantages, on 
this argumcn-t, arc the low cost 
of steel plate and the high 
degree of integration between 
.shipbuilders and their suppliers. 
Mo.st Japanese !ihiipbuilder.s are 
vertically integrated w^ith stecl- 
producers. In Europe such 
links arc less common ; where, 
they do exist, as in Germany, 
(hey are generally with manu¬ 
facturers in the wrong end of 
the steel business. Before last 
year's currency shifts made 
price comparisons almost im- 
pr).ssible, heavy steel plate in 
Japan cost 35% less than in 
Kiuo|)(' and steel makes up as 
big a share of the cost of a 
ship as wagra. This advantage 
was only partly lost by the yen 
revaluation, since raw materials 
are mostly paid for in dollars. 
So the tren<| towards larger 
vessels usfing even more steel is 
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also in Japan’s favour. 

Until a few years ago 
Japanese shipbuilding was 
heavily dependent on irnported 
sub-assemblies and components, 
but now it is a net exporter of 
them. 'Fhe profit margins on 
s‘teel and sub-assemblies art- 
general ly higher than on the 
finLshed ships, which again gives 
the Japanese extra leeway. 
They integrate not only ship 
construction, but carry the 
principle right through ihi- in¬ 
dustry, from engine building to 
pumps, compressors and deck 
machinery. 

Japan's plus points 

Between half and two-thirds 
of the items which in Europe 
are bought-in arc manufactured 
ill Japan within the same 
organisation. The six leading 
Japanese shipbuilders also 
manufacture, marine engines to 
their own design or under 
licence. Shipowners arc offered 
standard designs on a takcrit- 
or-lcavc-it basis, where most 
European yard.s still cater for 
Individual whims. But the more 
Europe concentrates on the 
shrinking tailor-made end of 
the market, the fewer the 
opportunities for standardisa¬ 
tion, w!hic.h alone can bring 
down the price. This has now 
sunk in. However, unless 
Europe also goes all out for 
vertical integration the benefits 
of standardisation arc limited 
to less than half the price of 
the ship. 

Even where production is not 
integrated, Japanese suppliers 
arc more willing to meet the 
shipyards* specifications. Thus 
Japanese steel producers make 
plate in bigger sizes, which 
saves welding costs on tankers 
that can be a third of a mile 


long. And since Japan's main 
shipbuilders arc individually 
larger »han most Eurofiean 
countries’ shipbuilders arc col- 
leclively, they eai. negotiate 
routrarts tailored to thei?- indi¬ 
vidual needs which still give 
big enough production runs to 
enjoy economies of scale. 

In Britain, the rationalisation 
of the industry has proceeded 
along the lines of the Geddes 
report (until the Heath Govern¬ 
ment did a couple of about- 
turns on .shipbuilding policy). 
'Iliat report contained the built- 
in error of advcxiating horizon¬ 
tal rather than vertical integra¬ 
tion, and, at the very least, 
largely ignored t!ic role of the 
industry’s suppliers in deciding 
just how competitive it could 
ever be. It is a common fault. 
Most European countries are 
trying to rationalise the assem¬ 
bly work done on ships in the 
yards, while doing little about 
the costs of bought-in supplies. 
Yet every i % saved on the cost 
of materials is worth 3% off 
the cost of labour. 

Until recently, European 
.shipbuilders blamed their prob- 
■lenks largely on wages and 
cheap Japanese labour. But ehe 
rate of annual wage increa.scs 
in Japatic^ shipbuilding has 
risen fourfold since 19^5. I’he 
basic wage this year is 2^0% 
that of 1965. The most recent 
increase, this spring, was 17.5%. 
The Japanese arc now aiming 
to reduce the labour cost of 
steelwork on the largest shi<ps 
to a mere 5% of total cost of 
the ship, but whether they can 
do this remains to be seen: 
European shipbuilders are scep¬ 
tical of some of the figures put 
out by the Japanese. 

Some European yarda are 
now catching up on Japanese 
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rates of output. Kockums of 
Sweden launched five vessels, 
totalling 1^75,000 dcadweaght 
tons, in 1971 and delivered six, 
totalling 1,530,000 tons, which 
is a European record and about 
as good as any Japanese yard. 
But achieving this kind of out¬ 
put requires a higher investment 
than in Japan. Euroeconomics 
calculates that 

The lower domeslKc price of 
Steel and of plant erection in 
that country results in an 
underestimate of the real needs 
in west Europe in order to 
achieve the same result ; this 
would imply roughly a 
doubling of the rate of invest¬ 
ment in many European yards. 
Even that might be conserva¬ 
tive. In 1970, the average fixed 
assets per employee in British 
shipyards were worth £895, in 
west Germany £95o-'£ 1,000, 
and in Italy £i,2(m>. Modern 
yards need around £3,000- 
£4,000 per man. 

Economic nationalism 

The British Government be¬ 
lieves that investments of this 
order arc justified in some 
yards to keep the industry 
going and save jobs in tradi¬ 
tional shipbuilding areas. I'-hus 
£55m is being pumped into the 
old Upper Clyde Shipbuilders 
and £49m into Harland and 
Wolff, sums which would each 
be large enough to build com¬ 
pletely new modem yards from 
scratch on greenfield sites. 'I’hc 
argument for the patching and 
cobbling is that if Europe were 
to let economic events take 
their course Japan might be 
left with a monopoly of world 
shdpbuilding by the end of the 
decade, which would be in the 
interests neither of shipowners 
individually nor of trading 
nations as a whole. 

Of the 200 giant tankers in 
service, 120 were built in Japan 
and 80 in Europe, but 140 of 


them arc trading witii Europe 
and only 60 with Japan. 
Japanese shipowners never 
order outside Japan. European 
shipbuilders are now keen to 
see the same buy-at-home 
policy applied in Europe—un¬ 
less Japanese shipbuilders can 
be persuaded to cut back plans 
to expand their capacity, and 
.so take off some of the competi¬ 
tive pressure. Although Japan¬ 
ese prices have, until recently, 
been the most competitive in 
the world (and arc likely to 
become so again), Japanese 
shipyards’ order books depend 
less on their domestic orders 
than do most European ship¬ 
yards—which suggests that some 
European shipowners have 
behaved nationalistically. 

In Britain, Mr John Davies, 
Secretary of State for Trade 
and Industry, has proinased an 
early reply to picas from the 
domestic shipping and shij>- 
building industry for incentives 
to encourage British shipowners 
to buy at home. British yards 
are shorter of orders than any 
other major builder apart from 
Germany ; and the Germans 
have special problems because 
of last year’s D-mark revalua¬ 
tion. 

But further protection for the 
British will only exacerbate the 
glut of world shipping. The 
Organisation for Economic 
Go-operation and Development, 
in the latest of its useful annual 
reports on maritime transport 
(£1.22), has a section on flags 
of convenience which shows that 
British owners have no strong 
fiscal incentive to use such flags 
because they get sufficiently 
large tax concessions at home. 
Because of -their low profits in 
the past and the 100 per cent 
free depreciation they get on the 
cost of their ships, it will be a 
long time before many of them 
pay corporation tax. Admittedly, 


British shipowners are ordering 
even fewer ships—in relation \o 
the size of thcar fleet—than ship¬ 
owners in other countries. But 
this is because they arc getting 
more commerciallynminded at 
last, and are tryirig to avoid 
investments that fail to show a 
decent return. 

The future of many yards 
depends on what happens to 
ship price.s, which in turn is 
closely bound up with the state 
of the market. Euroeconomics 
[X)int 5 out that s/hip price.*! in¬ 
creased at a moderate 2.3% a 
year through most of the lybos, 
but in mid-1969 suddenly acce¬ 
lerated to an annual latc of 
increase of 30%, .so that the 
price rise over the past 10 years 
is 75 %• The recent jump is 
partly because of a sudden in¬ 
flation in both wages and steel 
prices, but more because of the 
growing time lati; between 
orders and delivery, now about 
2j years. 

Price slowdown 

As order books run dovm, 
Euroeconomics predicts there 
will be a slowing down of f>ricc 
rises to 5%-7i% a year, with a 
sharper temporary slowdown 
this winter. This may be an 
underestimate. Shipbuilders arc 
no longer operating in a sellers’ 
market. Harland and Wolff, in 
Belfast, in its submission to the 
Northern Ireland governmejit 
for aid in its investment j>lans, 
reckons that prices will actually 
drop. Euroeconomics assumes 
that prices are based on the 
costs of the less efficient ship¬ 
yards, and that the eificient 
ones .then make fat profits. This 
is true in a boom, but arguably 
not SO in a slump. As the report 
points out, Japanese ship¬ 
builders have just enjoyed a 
short period of large profits, but 
had previously gone through a 
long one of only moderate 
earnings in relation to their 


massive capital investments. 

What chances arc there of 
restoring prices? Japanese yards 
would like an intemationai car¬ 
tel to enforce minimum prices, 
but their own fair trade autho¬ 
rities have warned them off 
this, and the system would 
probably be impossible to en¬ 
force anyway. As an alternative, 
they have niot>icd the idea of 
an agreement among ship¬ 
owners to pay minimum prices, 
but this looli even more im¬ 
probable. 

I he only real hope is to cure 
the pennanent trend towards 
over-capacity. Talks within the 
common market and at OECD 
have resulted in a call for the 
abolition of slnpbuilding subsi¬ 
dies, which governments have 
pledged themselves to observe 
*1)74- Yet there is likdy to 
be increased pressure for protec¬ 
tion as the industry slides into 
recession around 1975. Although 
the world’.s demand for ships 
could be satined by relatively 
few yards of outstanding effi¬ 
ciency, no one has yet had the 
courage to let the less efficient 
close., even though the Japanese 
government has recently told 
its smaller shipbuilders to cut 
their plans for constructing new 
yards to a maximum capacity 
of 150,000-tori ships. 

The shipping market is so 
volatile that forecasting demand 
is unusually risky. The OECD 
draws attention to this. It 
cites the difference between 
the level of American oil im¬ 
ports in 1980 as projected by 
the National Petroleum (lloun- 
cil and as forecast by the 
department of the lintcrior. This 
adds up to the equivalent of 
100 tankers of 250,000 tons on 
the Middle East to American 
cast coast route. It is the inex¬ 
tinguishable hope that some¬ 
thing will crop up to confound 
the pessimists that keeps the 
shipyards going. 


Who builds ships 

Shares of world output 1970.20*98 m g.r.t. 



Who% busy 

% of yards in each country with orders to keep them working to at least 75% 
of present capacity, until 1974 
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A dynamic management. A first-rale technical team. 

An ability to think ahead. A commitment to client service. 
These are the things that—in a mere twenty years—have 
put the Bouygues Group among the top three in France's 
construction industry. 

Profits rise by 28 % 

Turnover for 1971 was over £75,000,000—an increase of 
24% over the previous year. This was accompanied by new 
orders worth more than £80,000,000 Net cash flow 
reached nearly £4,000,000 Consolidated net income was 
up 28% to £1,340,000. 

Outstanding constructional projects 
1971 saw the Group involved in more major projects than 
ever, many of them of exceptional size and international 
importance. For example, the celebrated Parc des Princes 
Sports Stadium in Pans, Ford Motors' first French factory 
(at Bordeaux), the 53-storey Fiat Tower at La Defense and, 
in collaboration with others, the building of the new 
Autoroute de I'Est. 

Housing horizon opons up stHi further 

Housing—especially public housing—accounts for 61% of 
the Bouygues Group’s activities, both as builders and as 
developers. It is predicted that France's target of 500,000 
dwellings—already exceeded—will reach 535,000 in 1972. 
So Group prospects in this sector look very healthy. 

How the Bourse assesses us 

When Bouygues went public in June 1970 it was quoted 
on the Pans Bourse at 390 francs. Today-just two years 
later—the price has risen to around 600 francs—a level 
which IS directly attributable to the steady increase in 
profits. Based on 1971 results the pnce/cash flow ratio 
IS five times. 

The future is bright 

It has always been the Group's policy to win over its clients 
by quality of projects and work that goes into them 
And our aim has always been to lead both in techniques 
and prices in the face of competition In realising these 
aims, it is our objective to bo among the top five 
construction companies in Europe by 1980. But we don't 
intend to overreach ourselves in the process. We plan to 
consolidate still further our strong domestic base in the 
civil engineering, property development and housing 
sectors At the same time, however, we plan to diversify— 
structurally and geographically and are therefore actively 
seeking opportunities to co-operate in major projects 
outside France 

Fstirnated consolidated turnover for 1972— 
up 25% at almost £100 million. 
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Taking good care of them 

The decision to merge the two British air corporations under a single management 
clears the way for an overdue and probably painful rationalisation 


The effective merger of the two airlines was announced 
by the British Airways Board and aif^roved by the 
Government on Monday, and everyone was anxious to 
say that, while it would produce one of the biggest airlines 
in the world, nothing else would materially change. Were 
that true, the changeover would not have been worth 
the bother. Neither airline is in particularly good ^ape. 
Financially, both have been living on past fat accumulated 
during the good years of the 1960s and, at least for 
British European Airways, on Government compensation 
for buying British rather than American aircraft. These 
reserves are running out ; in spite of savings already made 
on administration, ®he two airlines will have worked 
miracles if they manage to break even this year. Th^ 
are facing a period when fares are falling sharply in 
practice if not in theory ; the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation’s loads on some routes have gone up 40 per 
cent this summer, but revenue has gone up hardly ait 
all because almost all the extra passengers are travelling 
at, or close to, half fare. In conditions like these, the 
two corporations have no option biit to trim costs, and 
there is plenty of scope in both for doing so. 

Unlike some other airlines, neither corporation is over¬ 
burdened with too many aircraft, although BEA has 
too many different types. But they both have lc» many 
staff. In any other country the cure would be obvious: 
staff would be slimmed until productivity approached 
levels reasonable for an airline of this size. But in Britain 
this is the one solution that no one, not even an airline, 
is able to mention in public. The unions were on the 
telephone protesting to Mr David Nicolson, chairman 
of the British Airways Board, almost before his merger 
plan {HMSO. i3p) was published. Mr Nicolson, in his 
public statements, confined himself to saying that he 
hoped natural wastage would run numbm down for 
him, while rising traffic w'ould raise the productivity of 
the remainder. There arc a whode lot of reasons Why 
this cannot work, as Mr Nicolson probably knows. 

At this stage he has merely set up a management 
frameworic, with a single executive board and various 
divisiem working beneath it, which turns the two air 
corporations into something resembling Trans World Air¬ 
lines in America, but only two-thirds of its size. BOAC’s 
capaoity has bem the biggest among western airimes 


outride America for some dme, just as BEA has had 
the biggest network inside Europe. The two together now 
rank somewhere between seventh and eighth in a world 
league that is headed by Rusria’s Aeroflot, followed by 
the five American giants. After that it becomes a toss-up 
whether the new British group or .some of the medium- 
sized American domestic airlines are the bigger. In round 
terms, the two air corporations together must be in the 
4 billion ton-miles-a-ycar class. They employ, however, 
something like 50,000 people. 

To do the same range of work, the far bigger TWA 
gets by on not many more than 35,000 .staff. This, 
admittedly, is after an economy drive that led to the 
sacking of nearly 5,000 in one year, the sort of operation 
that Mr Nicolson could hardly dare contemplate. But 
it means that the productivity of individual TWA workers, 
measured by numbers employed for each unit of capacity, 
is something of the order of 190,000 ton-miles of flying 
a year, against 97,000 for BOAC and not much more 
than 34,000 for BEA in thfeir most recently available 
figures. This gives an average over the network of 
the two wrporations of less than 66,000 ton-miles, and 
suggests that if staff were working to maximum efficiency 
the combined BEA-BOAG network could be run with 
one-third the present staff. 

There are a few reasons why it takes more people 
to run an airline on this side of the Atlantic than on the 
other, but there are not many of them. Foremost is the 
lack of streamlining on the ground, starting with the 
cumbersome checking-in procedure still used in Europe 
and including the immigration formalities involved in 
short hops between countries, which keep aircraft on the 
ground for a longer time between flights than they would 
be on domestic routes of the same length inside 
America. The tendency is, therefore, to say that it is 
the political fragmentation of Eurc^c which is at the 
root of the trouble and to shrug off overstaffing as 
inevitable. 

But the causes lie deeper than rthat. Overstaffing 
begins in an airline when the productivity of its aircraft 
increases faster than the traffic. This happened when the 
jets were introdued, and it is happening again with the 
new wide* 4 >odied aircraft. Fewer staff are needed to 
handle the same number of people, and the airline finds 
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that it is suddenly employing too many round the place. 
11 holds on to them, in the hope that the nonnal, yearly 
increasi' in traffic will soon have them busy again. But 
the traffic rises only gradually, and, in the meantime, 
staffs’ own ideas of w'hat cTynstitutcs the right number 
of people to do a job undergoes a gradual change, until 
overstaffing fn-comes the accqyted norm. Privately-owned 
airlines that have cither to make profits or go out of 
business go through pericxlic economy drives in which 
staggeringly large numbers of people an* sacked without 
any visible deterioration in standards erf scmce. The*5,000 
dismisses:! by TWA last year left hardly a gap. But big, 
nationalised air corporations, hamstning as they are by 
increasingly militant unions, find this impossible to do 
in anytJiing but the most abnormal conditions. From 
pilots downwaids, both BEA and BOAt’ have t(K> many 
staff. As wages are one of the few items of cost directly 
under iin airline’s control, this is probably the only place 
where savings can be made. 

It will not be easy for Mr Nicolson. lie has a scries 
of .special groups studying every aspect of the merger 
from aircraft needs down to computers. He has already 
saved £i.5m a year merely by combining 'the insurance 
of the two fleets. P'urtlier savings should be possible 
when the eight different types of aircraft flown by the 
two c-orporadons, with several varianits of each, are 
reduced to more manageable numbers (not that TWA 
does that much l)ctter as it is now flying six different 
types). The obvious advantages of a merger also involve 
pooling Sides offices, engineering, maintenance and a good 
deal of administration. But realising any of these* savings 
in full has to involve some cuts in staff. Even in a gcxid 
year, traffic grows at only 15 per cent. 


The management reoiganisadon has stopped short of 
a full merger of the two coiporadons mainly because 
that would have required legisladon, and who knows 
when parliamentary time could have been found for it. 
Also, at this stage, it is not strictly necessary. A great 
deal can be done internally while still leaving the two 
corporations their separate identity in pubKc. Their two 
chairmen now become respectively full-time deputy chair¬ 
man (under a part-time chairman) and chief executive 
of a management in which BEA and BOAG will be 
demoted to operating divisions along with several others 
(helicopters, local domestic airlines, labour management). 
What the new board now wants is freedom to get on 
with its own internal business without government 
initerference. Whether it gets it is anioither matter. 

The num<ber of brushes that have already taken place 
between Mr Michael Hcseltinc, in charge (A aviation in 
the Department of Trade and Industry, and mcnubcrs 
of the British Airways Board (the holding company for 
the two airlines) is faceted in the exceptional stress laid 
in Monday’s document on the need for “ a clear definition 
01 the working relationship between the board and the 
Government ” which the board wants “ to pursue with 
the Government at an early date.'’ When those talks 
take place, Mr Hescltinc may expect to be told where 
and when he should mind his own business. When the 
board says that it must be free to conduct its affairs on 
commercial lines this means, among other things, freedom 
to plan its own capital expenditure within limits agreed 
with the Government, but without having to get 
approval for every contract placed of more than £im. 
It must also mean freedom to cut staff, and the Govern¬ 
ment may not like giving it that. 


Simply marking time 

At Mr Barber's summer party, the Germans said they will keep the mark within 
common market bounds until after their general election. But what then ? 


Heir Karl Klasen, prr„sident of the Bundesil>ank, was 
the star turn at this week’s meeting of European finana* 
ministers and central bankers in I^ondon. After afl, their 
sumnjei lioUdays seem less at risk since he promised the 
(icrman cabinet that exchange amtrols will bring four 
01 five months’ peace on the currency front: or so they 
think. He returned to Germany more determined than 
ever to niake gcxxl liis promise, if necessary by buying 
dollars up to the sky or by imptwing even more controls. 
Kext day, tlie dollar came off the floor. 

It now " ran.spdres, iiowTver, ithat Herr Klasen’s pre¬ 
scription ak>nc did not bring the dollar round. It also 
needed the help of the Americans who .sold marks on 
Wednesday. Then eame the important announcement 
that die Americans have brought back into play their 
unonnous network of rccipiocal currency credits with other 
ccn'tral banks. Something in t^xoess of $9 billion can now 
be.^Ung in!'o the game of temporarily underwritiing the 
Sn^ii|)it>idain currency agreement. This may be costly to 
the ATncricans. Altlwnigh the .swajjs are negotiated bilater¬ 


ally, they ail cany what is in effect a gold guarantee ; 
the countries that make these swaps will be compensated 
by the Americans for ithedr losses in the swaps when 
thtrrc is eventually a change of parity. 

President Nixon ran scared that another devalualtion of 
the dollar might look 'bad at election time. So a creaky 
international monetary framework is supposed to be 
propped up until Novenvber at a wrong .paititem of 
exchange rates, primarily to aid 'political manoeuvres in 
America and Germany. The discuenons under Mr Baibei^s 
chadrmainship this week weie yet anotlicr useless exercise. 

But when will these gentlemen learn ? They will 
persist in ineffectual meetings during troubled times when 
the inevitable rumours light up the foreign exchanges. 
This time it was wrongly suspected that they would agree 
to a joint float of the common market currencies. Instead, 
the formal discussion had nothing to do with such 
immediate matters as the pound’s float or the mark’s 
strength, but with far-away intematiunal monetary 
reforms.' A German delegate described it as “ a hdpful 
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discussion about what we will need to know in 1975.” 
A Frenchman put it more acidly: “ It’s like discussing 
the sex of angels when the Turk is at the gate.” Peihaps, 
to be fair, it should be said that sudh a convincingly 
calm discussion of the sex of angels has indeed persuaded 
die Turk (or dollar speculators) to go away now. 

But for how long ? Even Herr Klasen is not looking 
beyond the west German general election on December 
3rd. The anger with Which German businessmen would 
greet a revalued or up-floating mark leaves Herr Brandt 
with really no political choice at present but to resist 
a float, joint or otherwise, of the common market curren¬ 
cies. But Heir Klasen himself is not against a joint float 
as such after the election, provided it is regulated diitily 
by adequate European capital controls. Moreover, as 
implied by Dr Schiller’s letter of resignation as Ger¬ 
many’s economics minister, published this week, the 
French have been persuaded that the Germans are initro- 
ducing enough controls to prevent a joint float getting out 
of hand. In French mdnds, and Herr Klasen’s, joint 
floating and capital controls must go together and a 
float would only come if controls alone proved insufficient. 

They may well do. But the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and De\^dopmcnt, in its half-yearly 
Economic Outlook published on Friday, demonstrates 
how difficult it is to many even reasonably sensible 
principles about the management of any fixed exchange 
rate system with the hard realities of market pressures 
in a world in which vast sums of liquid capital am 
move at a moment’s twitch of nerves. ‘The well-worn 
tenet, reiterated by die finance ministers in London this 
week, that while exchange rates should be changed more 
frequently adjustments should be made only in line with 
underlying payments trends, may not be workable. It is 
true that the direction of sterling’s float in June met 
that basic requirement: the OECD reckons that had 
sterling remained skewered on its old Smithsonian peg 
Britain's surplus on its current overseas account would 
have virtually disappeared by the first half of 
^973- argument for upvaluing the yen is equally 
clear cut. Even though Japan’s growth should be restored 
to an annual or 9 per cent, in real terms, by the end of 


this year, this will not take up enough of the slack to 
bite into its enormous current surplus, which may stili 
be running at an annual rate of over $6 billion in the 
first half of 1973. 

By comparison, Germany’s current surplus, running 
down rapidly as its economy strengthens, seems modest. 
The OECD’s calculations, made before the pound floated, 
actually suggest that CJcrmany could even have a small 
deficit before the year Is out, by which time its economy 
should be moving to a 4^ per cent growth rate. But any 
deficit will be marginal, and <avc someithing to cyclical 
factors. CJermany's current payments situation at any 
one point of time is not the main barometer for specula¬ 
tors. On a more dynamic view more than one expert 
would aj^ue that a crawling upvaluation of per cent 
a year would be needed to keep the strength of Germany’s 
payments in chedt. Germany will continue to attract 
funds so long as its economy is sten to be run better 
than most. 

The OECD forecasts hold out little hope that the 
remaining Smithsonian exchange rates will last long even 
though, alt the time, the OECD subscribed ‘to the view 
that “ there were no winners and no losers ” in the 
settlement. For the OECD believes that the American 
economy is set firmly on a 6 per cent, or 6^ per cent, 
growth track, an upswing well ^ead of those of its major 
competitors and one which implies a current account 
deficit in the first half of next year as high as $2^ billion 
at an annual rate, after a rea>rd one of about $4 billion 
this year. Far from achieving the kind of surplus that 
might cat into the dollars which now glut the world’s 
reserves and markets, the United States will l)e pumping 
out still more dollars well intt> 1973. How long will the 
Japanese and the Europeans (the (Jermaiis in particular) 
still prove able and willing to absorb them ? While it 
may be argued Uiat the dollar is m> longer blatantly 
overvalued commercially, it remains overpriced as a 
commodity. So Herr Klasen may have his work cut 
out and, if he docs, one can only hoj>e that he will fail. 
For to resort to ever more exchange controls makes a 
mockery of some of the high-minded doctrines being pro¬ 
pagated in London this week. 


1 


The European divide 


Another meeting of the community 
finance ministers is scheduled for early 
September in Luxemburg. But it is 
already clear that there will be no 
agreed common market view on the 
long-term reform of the world’s inter¬ 
national monetary system, which will 
be the subject of the International 
Monetary Fund’s annual meeting in 
Washi^on from September 25 th to 
29th. Two points in particular divide 
the community : 

(x) Convertibility. The Germans and 
French favour consolidating the existing 
dollar balances through bilateral 
deals ; individual countries would agree 
with America the terms on which they 


would freeze their dollar balances. The 
British and Italians favour an is.sue of 
special drawing rights (SDRs). The 
Italian scheme would include an incen¬ 
tive to the Americans to run a surplus ; 
if this surplus exceeded the amount of 
dollars brought forward for conversion, 
the United States would be rewarded by 
additional SDRs. But if the United 
States were in deficit it would have to 
buy dollar balances brought forward 
with primary reserve assets, a penalty 
which it will not agree to lightly. 

(2) Role of gold. Italy’s Signor 
Giovanni Malagodi plumped for a dc- 
goldcd SDR as the pivot, or numeraire, 
of the system, arguing that to switch 


from gold to SDRs is mere window- 
dressing so long as SDRs have, as they 
do now, a gold content. The Belgians 
were outspoken in their belief that 
SDRs must be expressed in gold. The 
French, needless to say, would like 
currencies fully linked to gold. The 
Germans, worried by what seemed a 
cleverly unstated renewal of the French 
insistence on the gold role, might go 
some of the way with France in 
favour of a higher gold price, provided 
gold is used as only one element in 
the backing of SDRs. There arc some 
dangerous overtones, but the Germans 
arc resolutely opposed to raising the 
gold price if France uses the debate 
about the numeraire to try to define 
the value of currencies in gold. 
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They don't want to know 

One of the largest bank loans ever negotiated—£360m for developing British Petroleum's 
North Sea oil finds—will be signed early next month. Only two British clearing 
banks have gone in with vigour 


The financial opportunity opened up by the oil under the 
Nortli Sea has not stirred the enthusiasm of all British 
bankers. Quite the contrary. What has emerged about the 
£36om which British Petroleum has raised from a bank¬ 
ing consortium to finance the exploration and exploitation 
of its Forties field is that less than 40 per cent of the 
money was put up by British banks. It had been hoped 
that at least 50 per cent would have come from Britain, 
but, despite the selling efforts of the three managers of 
the consortium, the reaction of two of the clearing ban'ks 
ranged from over-caution to outright hostility. 

When the CJovemment has appointed a firm of con¬ 
sultants to investigate the opportunities for British industry 
thrown up by the North Sea discoveries—and when there 
is a strong rumour that the Shell-Esso partnership has 
made a major discovery—^it is discouraging to find that 
financial support for the North Sea opportunity is so 
doubtful. The costs of developing the North Sea will be 
enormous, perhaps £2.5 billion over the next decade, 
and all the banks are going to have to get their feet 
wet in it one day. 

It is true that half the banks who are interested are 
British, and half the money is in sterling." But it was 
the Americans and Canadians who were really eager to 
get into the consortium. It is also true that, considering 
their size, the merchant banks and the London-based 
overseas banks aquitted themselves well. But sul)stantial 
medium-term sterling lending of the BP sort will have 
to be carried on the backs of the clearing banks. 

Since last year’s policy document on competition, the 
banks have been free to go outside the traditional range 
of loans ; they can lend longer and for more unusual 
projects. The BP loan was the first big test of their 
willingne.ss to expand their horizons. National Westminster 
(BP’s banker) has taken close to 10 per cent of the 
commitment. But then it is one of the three managing 
banks, together with Morgan Guaranty Trust of New 
York and hazard Brothers. The other clearing bank 
which has intelligently taken the plunge is Barclays. The 
Scottish banks, like the National and Commercial group 
and the Bank of Scotland, are prominent. The Clydesdale 
Bank, the Scottish .subsidiary of the Midland, is in the 
consortiirm but the parent company is not. 

The attitude of Lloyds Bank is that the kind of risk 
that the banks are being asked to run is an equity one ; 
that clearing banks should not run it, certainly not for 
sudi a dcrisor)’ reward ; and that the loan sets an unfor- 
tunafte preccdcnlt. Lloyds must have given a greatt deal 
of thought to the argument because Shell banks with it,- 
and so its conclusions must be treated with respect. 
Lloyds’s 55-per-cent-owned .subsidiary, Lloyds and Bolsa, 
has taken an independent line and gone into the 
consortium. 


Reduced to basics, the loan is simple. The banks 
lend money to a company, which will probably be called 
Norex, which buys oil from British Petroleum before 
it has been pumped above water. The loan, and the 
interest, is paid off as the oil is delivered. The interest 
will be per cent above the three-month interbank 
rate until rgyg, and will then rise to per cent if 
repayments are not finished by then. The figuring on the 
interest rate is that British Petroleum, a prime borrower, 
could get money at f per cent above the interbank rate, 
and the extra risk is worth another ^ per cent. 

What worries some of the banks is precisely that risk. 
In the United States, schemes like this have long been 
used to raise money for mining and oil production. But 
they usually operate after the oil has begun to flow 
and not before. The exceptional difficulties of getting 
oil out of 42of>t of turbulent sea make the iniltial work 
extremely expensive, and so the banks are being asked 
to provide the money nearly two years before the first 
oil deliveries. 

The ingenious formula worked out to get round the 
difficulty is to remove from the banks all risks attached 
to the actual winning of the oil. They simply have the risk 
that it might not be there in sufficient quantity. An 
independent firm of oil experts, Butler, Miller and Lents, 
has said that, in its judgment, there are 4.4 billion barrels 
of oil in the Forties field, and around half of it can be 
lifted economically by British Petroleum, giving BP an 
accredilted 2 billion barrels of usable oil (a small comer 
of the field belongs to Shell-Esso). The amount of oil 
required to pay off the loans, at $3 a barrel, comes to 
roughly 400m barrels. Thus the cover given to the banks 
is a factor of five. Even if there is only a fifth of the oil 
that everyone thinks is there, Ithc banks will still get 
repaid out of the proceeds. If oil prices rise above the 
current average $3 a barrel, the debt could be paid 
with even fewer barrels. 

There are subsidiary risks: of epic disasters to drilling 
platforms and pipelines, of imexpectedly high drilling 
costs, or even (terrible thought) that BP goes bankrupt. 
The assets of BP’s North Sea oompany, probably to 
be called BP Oil Development, are chaiged to Norex, 
and Norex has a special share in the company entitling 
it to take over the operation in the event of any default 
One of the problems was over the oil produrition licence, 
given by the Department of Trade and Industry to a 
named operator: but the DTI recognises NoreX’s rights 
should the worst come, improbably, to the worst. But 
disasters on this scale look very unlikely, and those 
clearing banks that stayed out of the scheme ought now 
to be re-examining their reasons to be sure that they 
were not based, to some extent, on lack of enterprise. 
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Is Europe thirsting for a leader? 


Despite the national pride which 
countries tend to feci in their particular 
drinking habits, it seems probable that 
Europe will become more and more inter¬ 
national in this respect, and many others, 
as the economic community develops. In 
beers, for instance, will one overall 
European 'brand leader’ emerge as time 
goes on? Questions of this kind, in many 
different product fields, are difficult to 
answer, but it is important for the business¬ 
man to be able to make such forecasts, 
even in fields other than his own. I'hcy 
involve the whole future fabric of 
European life. 

Much of the information which a 
man needs to form his business decisions 
he finds inhis chosen newspaper. But how 
about the international information - the 


birdseye view of an industry, taking in the 
whole of Europe and the world? The 
Financial Times does not claim to tell you 
more about other countries’ business than 
those countries* own leading journals. It 
does claim, however, to give you an 
intemational viewpoint. 

Perhaps this is one reason why, 
according to a recent survey, *4r’^o of 
senior management throughout Europe 
already rate it essential reading, and why 
more and more international companies 
find it an important advertising medium. 

If you would like to Judge the 
Financial Times for yourself by letting 
us send you, or any of your executives, 
free copies each day for two weeks,! 
please complete the coupon and 
send it to us. 



The Circulation Manager, FINANCIAL TIMES 
Bracken House, Cannon St., London EC4P 4BY. 
t Applicable only outside the Vmied Kingdom. 


POSITION IN CX>MPANY 


AODRaSS 



nNANCIALTIMES-EUROPrS BUSINESS NEWSPAPER 4 


^Smerto: **Th» fnttmationai Butimssman in Europe - tbkat he teadtr Itatrmtiona Herald Tribune, October 19^9. 
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‘‘A year of real progress; I am more 
confident than for three years" 

says Lord Pilkington in his review of 1972 

Shareholders Up from 8,000 to 13,500, including former Triplex Holdings shareholders. 
Management Important changes; strength in key posts still outstanding. 

New Ventures Formation in Australia of Pilkington ACI Ltd; option for holding in Societa 
Italiana Vetro. 

Currency Fluctuations Currency changes cost £1 m. before tax; stability in next year unlikely. 
CBI undertaking No further ready acceptance of such rigid restraint. 

Depreciation Acceptance by industry and City of "current cost" depreciation is anticipated. 
Research and Development Direct expenditure on R & D about £6m. 

A year of Progress More confident than for three years; good results from overseas. 
Prospects Year has begun well; profits should increase, but inflation high everywhere. 
Dividend Recommended final of 5%%; total for year !4% better than forecast at 10%%. 

Acknowledgements Thank you from shareholders and board to 30,000 employees in more 
than a dozen countries whose efforts have contributed to our results. 


Summary of Group Results 

1972 

£000 

135,612 

1971 

COOO 

123,180 

Sales, profits and dividends 

Sales to outside customers 

Group profit before taxation (including licensing income and technical fees 
of £9,614,000; 1971 -£8,623,000) 

18,016 

13,940 

Group profit for year alter taxation and after deducting minority shareholders 
interests 

9,576 

6.340 

Extraordinary items 

(227) 

547 


9,349 

6,887 

Dividends to shareholders of Pilkington Brothers Limited 

6,006 

4.300 

Profit retained in the business 

3,343 

2,587 

Assets employed 

Assets employed before deducting bank overdrafts 

183,926 

174,322 

Ratios 

Trading profit before taxation to sales 

6.1% 

4.8% 

Profit before taxation and interest to assets employed 

11.2% 

9.0% 

Earnings after taxation per ordinary share (before extraordinary items) 

16.8p 

10.6p 

Gross dividends per ordinary share 

10.5p 

7.5p 


Facts about the Pilkington Group 

• One of the world's leading glassmakers, 
settling to over 100 countries 

• Exports and licensing earned C31 million in 
foreign curronev. and many more 

C millions of glass were exported in British 
motor vehicles 

• Britain's largest supplier of gloss fibre and 
optical glass 

• The float glass process is licensed to 21 
manufacturers in 12 countries, with 38 float 
plants in operation and a dozen under 
construction or planned 


• Approximately a third of the group's main 
manufacturing assets are overseas, 
accounting for almost a third of group sales 

a Main glass supplier to British motor and 
building industries, and a major supplier to 
these industries in Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, South Africa, New Zealand 
and Sweden 

• Over 30,000 employees worldwide; 34 active 
subsidiary and 11 asaociated companies in 14 
countries 


(. opms of the K.h3irm,in s fteview an,J Report and Accounts are avaitable on application to 
the Reuidran Pilkington Brothers Limited. Prescot Road. St Helens. Lancashire, WA10 3TT 
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So Rothschild was right 


'ITie victor in the war of words that 
rocked the Bri'tfeh scientific estaiblish- 
nient earlier this year proves to be 
Lord Rothschild, whose proposals for 
reducing the powers of at least three of 
the great scientific research councils 
have been accepted by the Government 
in principle, even if it is not prepared 
to be quite so brutal towards them as 
Lord Rothschild might have wished. 
In a white paper published on Wed¬ 
nesday (Cmnd 5046), the agricultural, 
medical and. environment research 
councils were told that a proportion of 
their income will be taken away from 
them over a period of three years and 
transferred to government departments 
Which will then tell the councils what 
work they want done with it. 

Lord Rothschild suggested this in his 
original proposals last November 
(Cmnd 4814) ‘because, in his view, 
backed by first-hand experience of 
running one of the councils, they had 
carried scientific autonomy to the 
point where they were not necessarily 
doing research of value to anyone but 
the investigators. Conversely, they 
were ignoring some work that tlie 
departments wanted done. He sug¬ 
gested that they should still have a 
small budget for academic research 


done at their own discretion, but that 
applied re.search should in future lie 
commissioned and paid for by govern¬ 
ment departments. It should no longer 
be left to the council's discretion. This 
insult to the soundness of their scienti¬ 
fic judgment was contested by the 
research councils. The scientific estab- 
lis'hment sprang to their defence. 

The Government has not been 
impressed. It has left the three councils 
with more of their own money to spend 
than Lord Rothschild had proposed, 
but will still cut their inuependent 
budgets substantially ; 

The cuts compared (£m) 




Roth¬ 

Govern¬ 


P?e'sent 

schild 

ment 


budgets 

cuts 

cuts 

Agriculture 

18.7 

14.5 

10 

Medicine 

22.4 

6.6 

5.5 

Environment 

15.3 

7.6 

4.5 


The Government has not explained 
W[\y it should have accepted Lord 
Rothschild's principle but not his 
figures. There seems to be a Mief that 
to take as much away from, for exam¬ 
ple, the Agricultural Research Council 
as he had suggested would be to 
reduce it to below the threshold size 
for an independent research organ¬ 



isation. I'hat might not have mattered. 
I’he future of the researdi councils was 
first questioned l^ecause it had been 
proposed to place the Agrioultural 
Research Council v;it)hin the Minis^try of 
Agriculture and Food, as road research 
had been transferred to the Ministry 
of Transport and otHier engineering 
laboratories to the Department of 
Trade and Industry. The Government 
reprieved it, not entirdly because it had 
been impressed by either the arguments 
or the efficiency of the ARC, but 
because the ARC does some key 
research on biology that would sit 
une'asily inside the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture. A new re.search council might 
have had to be created to accom¬ 
modate this biology work if the ARC 
had folded. So it survives until it 
dawns on someone in the Cjoverninent 
that biology could properly become the 
responsibility of the Medical Research 
Council. 

Not ffiat this in-fi-ghting is material. 
What the (jovernment has done is to 
breach the principle that science is 
somethitig only scientists can appre¬ 
ciate. Some of the mandarins will resent 
this, but until science is incorporated 
further into daily administration there 
is not much hope for Britain a.s a 
technological nation. 

CBI _ 

More of an ice¬ 
cube_ 

Through a series of entirely predictable 
meetings this week, various under¬ 
takings that had been given privately 
to the Prime Minister by the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry and the 
Irades Union Congress were publicly 
endorsed. At the National Economic 
Development Council on Tuesday, with 
Mr Heath in the chair, the TUC agreed 
in a vague sort of way to consider dis¬ 
cussing incomes policy, and the meeting 
was somewhat put out when the Prime 
Minister suggested they should all turn 
up again on Thursday to do just that. 
Because so many of those present 
pleaded other engagements, the date 
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was put off until n<^xt Tuesday, out it 
was embarrassingly plain afterwards 
that nc» one but tlie < iovernment really 
wants to turn up. I’lir (jovernnicnt has 
even threatened to table a discussion 
paper to prevent the debate from 
settling into its familiar, comfortable 
round (»f cliches. 

The Ned meeting cleared the way 
for the Clbl’s announeernent on Wed¬ 
nesday of its much-leaked three-month 
■ extension to the present 5 per cent 
price freeze, due to expire at the end 
of the month. It is more of an ice¬ 
cube than the freeze proper that the 
(government had bargained for at the 
time of the budget. Industry refused 
to contemplate another year at 5 per 
cent, and went on to reject the CBI’s 
compromise proposal for a six-month 
extension. The extra three months 
merely carry the CBI to the other side 
of the ITIC’s annual congress, at which 
industrs' thinks, rnisiguidedly, that there 
could be some drift towards a modera¬ 
ting of wage demands. The terms of the 
freeze are marginally tighter than they 
had seemed likely to be even two weeks 
ago. Industry has realised that if 
August 1st was regarded as the start 
of a new freeze year, so that companies 
that have only recently raised prices 
would then be free to raise tliern again, 
the s'teel industry for one was going to 
push through substantial increases. The 
only way to tie down British Steel was 
to say that the freeze should apply to 
all prices within any given 12 months. 

'rhe CBI has had great difficulty get¬ 
ting support even for the three-month 
extension. Irulustry is not afraid of the 
effects or earnings of freezing prices un¬ 
til the end of (October. What does worry 
it is the prospect that the Prime Minis¬ 
ter could slap on a statutory price freeze 
as the voluntary agreement is about to 
come to an end. His temper at the Ned 
meeting on Tuesday suggested to some 
of those present that something statu- 
toi7 was not inconceivable. 

Unemployment 

Not too bad _ 

Ttie path from stagflation to V>oom- 
flation is not proving to be well mapped 
all the way. But after tlie shaq> falls in 
unemployment in recent months, it is 
not surprising that Thursday's figures 
were disappointing. The Departmeni of 
Emp’loyment’s track indicator (the 
seasonally atljusted wholly unenijiloyed) 
actually went up by 3,000 this month, 
after June’s fall of 36,000. And what 
with the complications of .students, 
Scottish school-leavers (they break up 
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earlier than English ones) and the 
horrid weather of the early part of this 
month, the raw count of the jobless 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
on July loth was 868,000, up 34,000 
from last month. But this one month’s 
reverse may mean little. 

IJnfortunateJy there is no lamilar 
uncertainty on the wage inflation front. 
The index of basic hourly rates for 
manual workers jumped by over per 
cent last month alone. The Confedera¬ 
tion of British Indu!9try may have per- 
.suaded its members to extend their 
price restraint for three months, but 
their obligation applies only to domestic 
sales. British export prices have risen 
by per cent in 12 months, 

import prices by only 3 per cent. This 
i.s w«hat the textbook.s would call an 
improvement in our terms of trade. 
But when the volume of British exports 
has dropped over the same time by 
4 per cent, while the volume of im¬ 
ports has ri.sen by 8 per cent, the lesson 
is obvious. Britain is once more in real 
danger of pricing itself out of world 
markets. 

Trade unions _ 

Blackballed _ 

Mr Clive Jenkins received a polite 
letter from Mr Vic Feather on Wed¬ 
nesday morning. It told him that the 
Trades Union Congress had decided 
to suspend his union, the 250,000-strong 
Association of Scientific, Technical 
and Managerial Staffs, because it had 
registered under the Industrial 
Relations Act. Seven other union 
leaders, representing another 600,000 
members, got similar letters. 

So a battle is now under way within 
the TUG which is likely to boil over 
at its conference in Brighton in 
September. Mr Feather himself was 
plainly unenthusiastic at the general 
council’s decision to deliver these 
blackballs, and no wonder. But Mr 
Jack Jones and Mr Hugh Scanlon 
seemed delighted that their line had 
prevailed. If other unions which come 
up for TUC judgment next week 
(which include don’t-knows like the 
420,000-strong Electrical and Plumb¬ 
ing Trade Union) get the same treat¬ 
ment TUC membership will be cut 
by 15 per cent. Many moderate union 
leaders, like Mr Alf Allen of the shop- 

TUC scorecard 



Unions 

Manner- 

strip 

(mn) 

Registered 

29 

0.8 

Deregistered 

99 

8.3 

Don't know 

9 

0.9 


workers, Mr Bill Hogarth of the sea¬ 
men and Mr Frank Chappie of the 
electricians, will presumably be unable 
to stand for election to the general 
council. The hardliners will therefore 
enjoy an even bigger majority than 
they do now. 

The irony of the situation is that 
some of the f)frending unions’ leaders 
are against registration, but have failed 
to win support from their own mem¬ 
bers. Mr Jenkins, for example, got one 
in the eye from the ASTMS confer¬ 
ence which failed, by a margin of 
under i per cent, to give him the 
required majority to deregister. 

Dockers _ 

The backlash 

The union leader most out of touch 
with his members is Mr Jack Jones of 
the Transport and Genentl Workers’ 
Union. He has refused f<»* weeks to 
have anything to do with the increas¬ 
ingly bitter dispute developing in the 
docks between the lorry drivers and 
the dockers, most of whom are paid-up 
members of his union. The shop 
stewards of the lorry drivers who were 
picketing the Royal Albert Dock on 
Thursday, moderate and relatively 
quiet-spoken men in comparison with 
the dockers, complained that they had 
been driven to start picketing only 
because Transport House had turned 
down repeated requests over the weeks 
to come down and arl)itrate in what 
began as a relatively trivial matter. 
Mr Bernie Steer and his activists 
among the dockers had turned down 
reque.sts for talks too, but that is 
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rather less surprising. 

If Mr Jones does not think the dis¬ 
pute worth either his personal atten¬ 
tion or that of union headquarters, 
what does he think the proper func¬ 
tions of the general secretary of a 
trade union are ? This particular piece 
of trouble began at Hay’s Wharf con¬ 
tainer depot, which was being blacked 
by the dockers. The lorry drivers did 
not cross the picket lines because good 
union members do not get across other 
members’ pickets. Their firm was 
blacked, just the same, as forcefully 
as if they had. The drivers appealed 
to the dockers to talk it over, then to 
their union, and got nowhere with 
both. So, in exasperation, they adopted 
the dockers’ methods and began picket¬ 
ing container depots at Tilbury^ on 
Tuesday, held a mass meeting on Wed¬ 
nesday to discuss their considerable 
success, and extended their blacking 
and picketing to the Royal group of 
docks on Thursday. This got them pub¬ 
licity that had previously been the 
monopoly of Mr Steer and his friends, 
and although the dockers were calling 
them scabs and a variety of other 
names, and held them in growing con¬ 
tempt because gome of the drivers were 
rumoured to be getting paid leave of 
absence from work while picketing, 
some other dockers were genuinely 
surprised that their own leaders had 
repeatedly refused to talk to the drivers. 
But what the drivers had still failed 
to get, by Thursday evening, was the 
attention of Mr Jones. 

There is no sign that this dispute 
will settle itself. .The majority of dock¬ 
ers take the line that it is not worth 
discussing and that they could not care 
less, although one did ask : 

Where is it going to end ? The land¬ 


ladies will be picketing the drivers next 
for sleeping in their cabs. 

The reaction of both the port 
employers and the haulage companies 
was to step up pleas for a settlement 
by the committee trying to sort out 
the docks crisis under the joiirt cliair- 
manship of Lord Aldington, chairman 
of the Port ol London, and Mr Jones 
(who else ?). Their interim report is 
now promised on Monday. 

About 50C dockers’ jobs can be saved 
by giving them jobs stuffing containers. 
A further group of men can be 
rationalised out of the industry by 
extending the generous voluntary 
severance .payments, especially to sick 
men: for this, it is hoped, the Govern¬ 
ment will cough up the money. Other 
assistance is likely to be offered for 
retraining. 

But this is unlikely to be enough to 
satisfy the dockers when tihey meet 
next Wednesday. They are still deter¬ 
mined, among other things, to get rid 
of the unattached register which pays 
unemployed dockers £23 a week. 


Farmini 


How corny can 
you get ? 


Mr James Prior, the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, came back from his talks with 
fellow farm ministers in Brussels with 
an agreement to take all restrictions 
off trade in cereals within the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community by next 
February. Since subsidies for cereals 
absorb about 25 per cent of the entire 
community budget, and the cereals 
themselves are Britain’s laigest food im¬ 
port, the details are important. Mr 
Prior thinks that they represent a tech¬ 


nical negotiating success. 

The prices of wheat and barley 
grown in this country will be phased 
up to the higher community levels by 
1978. Until then all trade with the 
community will be evened out by pay¬ 
ments to EEC exporters, primarily 
France, to compensate for the differ¬ 
ence between market prices in Britain 
and the Six. This means that from 
next year European producers will 
have free access to the cereal market 
in Britain, which has usually made 
up its deficit by importing cheap 
cereals at world prices from Canada 
and the United States. M. Jacques 
Chirac, the French minister of agri¬ 
culture, has already launched an 
export-to-Britain campaign among 
French farmers. Britain needs to 
import 45 per cent of its wheat and 
about 20 per cent of its animal feed 
grain ; by 1978 a lot of this could 
be coming from France. It is the dowry 
that we bring to the community. 

In the Brussels negotiations Mr 
Prior tried to keep wheat prices down, 
both to help food prices at home and 
to limit the import bills. He has done 
this to some extent by refusing to 
allow Britain to be treated as what the 
community defines as a “ deficit area,” 
and, therefore, one where prices will 
be universally high. The country 
is being split into two. In the 
inland east, where the large British 
wheat and barley men are, the mini¬ 
mum wheat price is being fixed at a 
relatively low level of £26.50 a ton ; 
in the west, around Liverpool, 
C/lasgow and Belfast, where less wheat 
is grown, the minimum price will be 
as high as £28.31. This is academic 
to British farmers now getting a 

continued on page 79 
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Percentage change on 


Labour market 

Unenrtployment rose slightly this 
month. Vacancies higher. 

Earnings 

Up again in May but at a slower 
rate than in ApriK But hourly rates 
of manual workers jumped 1 . 6 % 
in June. 

Terms of trade 

Export prices in May up 7^% on 
a year ego, import prices 3% 
higher, giving an " improvement" 
in the terms of trade of 4i% over 
the year. 


Index previous 
1963=100 month 


three 

months 


Industrial 

production* May 131.2 4-2.9 4-15.6 +4.6 

employment* April 88.8 nil —1.0 —4.3 

productivity* _ April 143.8 +0.9 +3.3 _ -f 7.0 

Export trade*| June 157 +6 +11 — i 

Eng'g orders on hand* December 114 nil —2*1 ^9 

Retail trade* May 114.8 +0.4 +2.4 +3.3 

Unemployment* _ July 159.9 +0,5 _ -*7.8 _ + 6.8 

Average earnings* May 202.2 +0.8 na +10.8 

Retail prices May 156.9 +0.6 +1.8 +6.1 

Export prices May 151 +4 +2 +7^ 

Import prices _ May 135 nil _+|_ +3 

Export trec/e, retafV trade, enoinearing order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices), Unemploymsnt: wholly unamptoysd excluding schooNeevers; 
latest rate 3.5 per cent. ^Seesonally adiusted. ^Provisional 
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CIBA-GEIGY 

1971 wat the first full year of busineaa for 
CIBA-GEIQY Limited, following the merger 
in October 1970 of CIBA Limited and 
J. R. Geigy S.A. Despite losses due to the 
changes that took place in the monetary 
exchange rates, a noteworthy increase in 
sales was achieved. At the same time the 
integration of the merged activities and 
organisation has progressed satisfactorily. 
The results achieved during the year were 
a positive step forward both with regard 
to sales and profits and also to the 
structural organisation of the undertaking. 

Investment, earnings, sales, personnel 
Capital expenditure in 1971 reached £82 million, 
an increase of 6.5% over 1970, despite the general 
trend of cut backs in investment in the chemical 
industry. Switzerland played a decreasing part in 
overall investment owing to shortage of labour 
and space, with its consequent environmental 
complications. However, ecological 
considerations represent an increasing 
proportion of the total capital expenditure. 

Cash flow amounted to £87 million and has, after 
deduction of dividends, furnished the majority of 
the finance required for the high level of 
investment. 

Group sales ware £763 million, an increase 
of 10% over 1970 taking into consideration the 
currency realignment, which caused a 3% 
reduction in sales value when stated in Swiss 
francs. 

At the end of the year over 70,000 people were 
employed; approximately 20,000 in Switzerland, 

11,000 in the UK and 9,000 in the USA. 

Pharmaceuticals 

Sales increased by 11 % to £223 million, with the 
USA again accounting for a large proportion. 
However the organisation in the USA saw 
extensive changes in order to comply with the 
anti'trust laws. The Consent Decree required an 
important range of products to be divested and 
these were relinquished to USV Pharmaceutical 
Corporation In return for one of their established 
products and an appropriate sum in cash. 

The establishment of Group companies in 
Singapore, Malaysia and Thailand has 
strengthened our position in the Far East, and our 
agency agreement with Pliva, a leading 
Yugoslavian pharmaceutical company, has been 
extended to cover construction of a joint 
manufacturing facility. 

Dyaatuffs 

Despite prevailing economic trends, sales of the 
I Division exceeded those of the previous year by 
1 7% and reached £196 million. 

I The most important structural change in the 
dyestuffs organisation was the sale of the 
; existing CIBA dyestuffs business m the USA to 
Crompton and Knowles Corporation. This was also 
made necessary as a result of the Consent Decree. 
The immediate result was a substantial toll in sales 
revenue. In the long term however the divestment 
will simplify the problems of organisation and 
rationalisation brought about by the merger. 

During the year the range of dyes for 
polyester-cotton biends was greatly extended 


and additions were made to the polyamide and 
reactive dye ranges. 

Agrochemicals 

With sales of £169 million, an increase of 13% over 
1970 was achieved, with noteworthy grovyth 
rates in Europe and the USA. 

Crop protection products continued to be the main 
contributors to these successes, and a number of 
new products were introduced, chiefly for the US 
market. These included a herbicide for use in 
cereals and an extension of the range of products 
for weed control in vineyards and orchards. 

Promise has been shown by a herbicide under 
development which should open up a further 
section of the cotton market, and certain 
insecticides with favourable properties were 
placed on international field trial. 

New production facilities were constructed at 
Kaistenand Monthey (Switzerland) and Goa 
(India), and the herbicide plant at St. Gabriel, 
Louisiana, came into year round production. 

Plastics and Additives 

This Division has three separate trading 

operations. Plastics, Pigments and Additives. 

Total sales for all three amounted to £117 million, 
11%upon1970. 

In Plastics, which accounts for about one half of 
the Division's sales, the Araidite products 
continued to be the leading line, and development 
of new epoxy resin moulding powders suitable for 
injection moulding will further extend the broad 
range of products. In Pigments, the successful 
marketing of high quality specialities resulted in 
above average growth rates, despite the slow 
growth in tne PVC field. The Additives sector 
introduced a number of new products including a 
novel ultraviolet absorber for polyolefins and an 
antioxidant for polyacetai resins. Sales developed 
very satisfactorily with the UV absorbers and 
antioxidants in strong demand. 

New production facilities included a formaldehyde 
and wood glue plant in Canada and a modern 
epoxy resin works in Japan. Capacity for UV 
absorbers was also increased in Switzerland and 
the USA, 

Photographic 

The Photographic Group comprises Ilford Limited 
in the United Kingdom; CIBA>GEIGY 
Photochemical Limited, Fribourg (Switzerland) ; 
and Soci^t^ Lumiefe S.A., Lyons (France). 

Gretag Limited, Regensdorf (Switzerland), which 
is not integrated into the Photographic Group, is a 
leader in the photographic equipment field, 
especially photofinishing equipment. 

Sales of the Group were reduced by divestments 
(sales of Ilford's Zonal and Britannia Works) and 
by foreign exchange and tariff measures that 
hindered exports. Nevertheless the turnover of 
£38 million is an improvement on 1970, New 
products launched included the Itfo/ina process 
film and the warm-tone f/fomar paper. 

Consumer Products 

This is our newest Division end positive progress 
was made during the year. Sales were £21 
million, an increase of 14% over 1970. 


Household insecticidee and garden products 
showed satisfactory growth and the cosmetic 
business continued its good rate of progress. 

New product introductions were generally 
successful, the A/cibr//range of floor-care products 
in France being worthy of special mention. New 
and further developments in garden care and 
household products were carried out and a number 
of projects in toiletries and cosmetics were 
initiated. 

Britain's Share in a Year of Poaitiva 
Prog rasa 

As 8 result of the merger of CIBA end Geigy in the 
United Kingdom, which became effective at the 
beginning of 1971, the CIBA-GEIGY group in this 
country now consists of; 

CIBA-GEIGY (UlC) Limited 
CIBA-GEIGY Chemicals Limited 
The Clayton Aniline Company Limited (75% 
owned) 

Ilford Limited 

The United Kingdom companies recorded a 
turnover in axcaas of £100 miilion for 1971 

CIBA-GEIGY (UK) Limited 
CIBA-GEIGY (UK) Limited is the British 
subsidiary of the multinational research based 
chemical company, CIBA-GEIGY Limited of Basle, 
Switzerland. The British company, which forms an 
integral part of the international group, 
constitutes a major force in the British chemical 
industry. 

CIBA-GEIGY (UK) Limited is a combined holding 
and operating company and has seven 
operating divisions which offer a highly diversified 
range of quality products. 

These divisions are: Agrochemical, Dyestuffs, 
Plastics, Pigments. Industrial Chemicals, CIBA 
Laboratories and Geigy Pharmaceuticals; the 
Plastics, Pigments and Industrial Chemicals 
divisions form the UK Plastics and Additives 
Group. In addition to the operating divisions the 
Consumer Products business was established in 
1971 for the marketing of garden care and 
household products. 

For this company, 1971 was primarily a year of 
integration, of gradually welding together the 
component parts of the new organisation. 

The rasulte underline the auccasa of the 
integration with conaolidatad salsa, which 
include those of CIBA-GEIGY Chamicala 
Limited and The Clayton Aniline Company 
Limited, incraaaing by 12% to reach 
£72,866,000. 

The axporta-more than £2 million up on 
the pravioua year-stood at over £18 
million at the end of 1971, almost one 
quarter of company turnover. 

In spite of the general trend towards cutting beck 
investment in the chemical industry, capital 
investment also increaead to reach £5.5 million. 

In addition. 1971 saw the issue of £10 million 
Convertible Loan Stock. This was an 
unprecedented move by a Swiss-based company, 
since the stock is convsrtible into participation 
certificate shares in the parent company. The issue 
was over-subscribed, and rapidly went to a 


results of a positive yaar 
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premium. The funds raised by the issue will be 
employed as working capital in Britain to assist the 
UK group's continued growth. 

During 1971 the Divisionsof CIBA-GflGY (UK) 
Limited, whilst in many cases carrying through 
extensive re-structuring of their marketing 
organisations, were able to continue to increase 
the volume of their business and to introduce a 
number of successful new products. 

The turnover increase of 1 2% which these 
activities produced is a highly gratifying figure 
when viewed against the background of industrial 
recession, the company's involvement in 
perfecting its merged organisation and the 
voluntary price initiative the company executed by 
signing the CBI Undertaking of August 1971. 

Subsidiaries and Associates 

CIBA-GEIGY Chemicals Limited, Grimsby, 
further increased its contribution to the 
worldwide group since taking over its share of the 
relocation of pharmaceutical intermediates 
production from Switzerland. Further 
diversification has contributed to the company's 
most successful year ever. 

The Clayton Aniline Company Limited 
enjoyed a year of growth, and continued its vital 
role as a major supplier of dyestuffs, intermediates 
and technical application products for the U K 
market and overseas. 

Ilford Limited has become the centre of the 
wot Id CIBA-GEIGY Photographic Group as a 
result of a major re-organisation in the latter part of 
1971. The members are listed in the international 
section of this review. UK investments included a 
new £5^ million coating plant at Brentwood. 
Essex, which made a substantial addition to the 
output of high-quality colour and monochrome 
film. 


For copies of the Annual Report in English, please 
write to: 

CIBA-GEIGY (UK) Limited 
42 Berkeley Square 
London W1X6DB 

The above sterling figures were converted at the 
rate of 10 Swiss francs •= £1. 

Registered trade marks are shown in italics. 




Shrewd investment advisers 
know they can 
confidently recommend the 
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Zealand^ largest trading 
ibnly indigenous bank 


London Main Office: 

1 Queen Victoria St, EC4P 4H E 
West End Offices: 

54 Regent St, W1R5PJ 

30 Royal Opeia Arcade, SW1Y 4UY 

(NewZealand House) 

Head Office: 

P.O Box 2392, Wellington. 

Over 400 offices throughout New Zealand 
Also at Melbourne and Sydney (Australia), 
Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, Nadi (Fiji) 
Represented in Western Samoa by the 
Bank of Western Samoa 
Representative office in Tokyo. 


Bank of 
jNew Zealand 


'Growing demand for financial advisory services.' 

Alexander Stone, Chairman, British Bank of Commerce Limited, in his review for the year to 31st March 1972. 


Profit before tax 




Deposits 


ssets 


dvances 


1972 

1971 


£1.6m 

£1.1m. 

£0.7m 

15% 

12 % 

10 % 

£22m 


£6.5m 

£34.4m 


£14.6m. 

£l8m 


£7.3m. 



Annual General Meeting will be held in Glasgow on 11th August 1972. 

Some of the mem points from the Chairmen’s review are — 

Competition&CreditContror'Ourflexibility has enabled us to compete effectively with other lending institutions". 
Financial Advisory Services "There was a gratifying increase in the demand for these services". 

"There is every indication that this demand will continue to grow". 

Capital for Agriculture "Was launched to offer a comprehensive range of services to meet the financial and 
advisory needs of the agriculture industry". 

Leasing and Hire Purchase "Satisfactory progress". 

Other Interests "Record year by printers, Aberdeen University Press Limited and metal brokers, Henry Bath 
& Son Limited' 

Bonus Issue "It is proposed to increase the authorised share capital from £4m. to £8m. and to capitalise part of 
the reserves by a capitalisation issue to shareholders of one new ordinary share for eve^ two ordinary shares held". 
Prospects "Since 31st March 1972 activities throughout the Group have continued at a satisfactoiy level 
and the indications at present are that the Group will achieve increased profits in the current year. Provided no 
unforeseen circumstances anse, it should be possible to maintain the same rate of annual dividend of 15 per cent 
on the increased capital of £5,250,000, subject to the effect of imputation on dividends paid after 5th April 1973. 

Copies of the Annual Report can be obtained from the Secietary. , 

British Bank of Commerce Limited M 

Merchant Bankers 145 West Regent Street Glasgow G2 4SB Telephone: 041-332 3862 
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Continued from page 75 
guaranteed price of £34.40 a ton ; but, 
as all prices move up during the transi¬ 
tion period, the difTerential between 
east and west could be important. 

A mildly protesting Mr Prior was 
obliged to agree to raise the price of 
barley, which merely means more 
profits for British farmers who are 
already growing all that the country 
needs. His main aim should be to 
narrow the common market’s price 
differential between wheat and barley. 
Even after the accession of Britain 
the EEC will probably have an embar¬ 
rassing surplus of wheat by 1978, but 
still be short of animal feeds. Since 
60 per cent of Britain’s farm produc¬ 
tion is in livestock, for which there is 
a huge export demand in Europe that 
we hope to cash in on, we clearly do 
not share the French interest in seeing 
wheat become more expensive every 
year. Britain wants a switch to more 
barley and other feed grains. 

Plastics _ 

Stuck in the mould 

The little neddy for the chemicals 
industry reported on Monday 
{HMSO. £1.60) that tliere are too 
many Britis’h companies engaged in 
turning raw plastics into useful pro¬ 
ducts. It recommended that some of 
them should combine, although how 
they might do so is an open question. 
For the neddy to recommend that the 
British Plastics Federation 
should arrange for specialist advice to 
be made widely available to processing 
companies interested in mergers, acqui¬ 
sitions or joint ventures 
is to ensure that there will be little 
impetus Ix^hind any rationalisation. 
The BPF serves a useful function now, 
but it is no marriage broker nor should 
it be turned into one. But unless con¬ 
centration does take place there is 
little chance of the plastics industry 
keeping pace with the rest of Europe. 

Already, British output is falling 
behind, as is consumption, but that is 
largely the result of poor marketing 
and inadequate research and develop¬ 
ment. The industry says, and the 
neddy repeats, that successive govern¬ 
ments’ stop-go attitudes to the motor 
and building industries have dis¬ 
couraged manufacturers from explor¬ 
ing new bulk uses for plastics as 
actively as they might have done. Far 
more plastic panels could be put into 
car bodies, but manufacturers say dis¬ 
ingenuously that they have not wanted 
to commit themselves to heavy capital 
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investment and development to supply 
so erratic an industry as cars. If they 
did not think that the motor industry 
was a growth industry, then how 
would they define one ? 

Anglo-Soviet trade _ 

Credit available 


The affair of the 105 “ spies ” exjidled 
'to Moscow'• last October is no longer 
to impede Anglo-Soviet trade. I’he 
British Government has agreed this 
week to provide an ECGD credit of 
at least fiaoom for some 5-8J years, 
at the intemationally coinf)etitive rate 
of 6 f>er cent. This f^ould give British 
exporter a Chance of winning their 
share of capital equipment orders as 
Rusisiia increases its placing of them in 
line with the normal pattern of its 
five-year plans. The current plan began 
in 1971. So fai* the -Russians have been 
ocx:upied sizing up the equqwnent on 
offer and deciding how much they wiill 
import with the hard currency they 
have. Now they are placing orders. 
Tlie lack of long-term cheap credit 
could have crippled Britain’s chances 
of winning some of the buriness. 

Steel _ 

Looking dear 

Comparisons made by both steel¬ 
makers and users of the prices actually 
paid for steel show that normally EEC 
prices are significantly below British 
ones. The difference varies from pro¬ 
duct to product, but on average it is 
8-10 per cent. If this is really so—the 
British Steel Corporation denies being 
anything like so uncompetitive-—it has 
serious implications for BSG’s long¬ 
term investment plans. The floating of 
the pound appears momentarily to 
have offset the price difi'erence, but 
projecting known price trends, especi¬ 
ally BSC’s intention to raise prices 
sharply on January 1st, it looks quite 
probable tliat BSC will be overpriced 
again next year. 

The published list prices for steel 
show something completely different, 
but list prices mean different things 
here and in the EEC. In Britain, with 
some minor exceptions designed to 
help car exports, the list shows the 
selling price to the buyer. But in the 
EEC the steelmaker is allowed to 
depress, or align, his prices to those of 
his competitors, and when demand is 
slack, as it is now, even greater dis¬ 
counts are permitted. 

The BSC still thinks it can beat the 


competition. It has, according to 
reports, already joined the European 
import limitation scheme. It hopes for 
much greater price freedom once in 
the community. Cheaper imports can 
be fought off by going down to com¬ 
petitors’ prices. This, however, ignores 
the havoc that will be wrought upon 
the cori>oration\s profits. The BSC has 
been unable to contemplate its massive 
investment programme, even in its 
present })roiected home market, with¬ 
out equally massive Government aid, 
although it has been doing better than 
expected recently. Next week it will 
report that its deficit for the last 
financial year was just under £8om 
instead of the £ioom budgeted for, 
and, as new plant coi .es on stream, 
it hopes to maintain this improvement. 
But now it would seem there is every 
prospect of a large jump in imports. 

The Minister for Industry, Mr Torn 
Boardrnan, faces a tricky balancing act. 
He hopes to announce the BSG’s 
financial target before the end of this 
parliamentary session. But he also has 
to examine the corporation’s proposals 
for its next round of investment which 
will reach him in the next few weeks. 
I’hese will almost certainly include a 
£7oom expansion project which would 
take the industry’s capacity from the 
present 23m ingot tons to nearer 36m 
ingot tons by 1980. This would now 
seem to be potentially too ambitious. 
The Government’s own view, expressed 
in the strategic review, was that there 
could be a burst of imports without 
an offsetting increase in exports. This 
led civil servants to suggest an industry 
nearer 28m tons without a major single 
investment project. 


QER Special No.12 

LNG 

The development of ocean transport 
for natural gas has revolutionised a 
whole industry, in 'liquid form natural 
gas—no longer Hmited to local 
consumption—has been opened up to 
a wor^ld market. QER Special No.12 
LNG: Marine Operations and Market 
Prospects for Liquefied Natural Gas, 
1972-1990 examines carrier capacity 
and financing and the problems of gas 
delivery from weMhead to consumer, 

A singfB copy of QER Special No.12 it £S.SO 
{USSfSj. £4.60 (US$12) to QER subscribars. 
Airmail postage extra outside Europe (£0,40- 
US$1). payment with erdar please. 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit Ltd. 

Spencer House, 27 St James's Place, 
London SW1A 1NT 
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International 


Don't worry, nobody's really 
stealing your sovereignty 



ProtBstmg Britons: onty a nibble 

This week’s mmpus over German 
questioning—started, in fact, by a not- 
so-high official in Bonn—of British aids 
to industry, free depreciation for all 
business investment and regional 
assistance ended unhappily for the 
anti-market lobbyists. The EEC com¬ 
mission li. cooling fast. And, as 
Mr Christopher Ghataway told the 
Commons on Ttiesday, there is 
nothing in Britain’s regional develop¬ 
ment policies that can be faulted as 
distorting competition or as infring¬ 
ing the new guidelines for regional 
aids worked out by the community in 
1970. Free depreciation is a straight 
tax matter, over which the commission 
has no jurisdiction anyway ; nor does 
it seem to exceed the 20 per cent 
investment grant (or equivalent) that 
is the maximum incentive to invest¬ 


ment that countries are supposed to 
give, outside development areas, under 
the guidelines. 

Yet British sovereignty did suffer a 
small nibble last weekend. The Euro¬ 
pean Court of Justice in Luxem¬ 
burg upheld the fines for concerted 
pricing imposed on the European dye¬ 
stuffs manufacturers by the commis¬ 
sion in 1969. Four of these manufac¬ 
turers were based outside the com¬ 
munity, including Imperia! Chemical 
Industries in Britain. Britain said the 
community had no powers to penalise 
outside companies for things they did 
that had “effects” inside the EEC, 
and, further, objected to the way 
notice of the fine on the parent com¬ 
pany was given to Id’s subsidiary in 
(Germany. The court has rejected both 
arguments. 


Unfortunately, the “ effects doc¬ 
trine” has long been a vexed issue 
between the American and European 
governments. The Federal Maritime 
Commission has periodically attacked 
the workings of the shipping confer¬ 
ence system, claiming that goods like 
whisky can be shipped to America on 
more favourable terms than in the 
other direction. It has ordered Euro¬ 
pean companies to produce documents ; 
the British, German, Dutch, Belgian 
and Scandinavian governments have 
replied by passing laws forbidding the 
documents to be produced. The First 
National City Bank of New York was 
ordered in 1968 to produce documents 
held at its German branch (in connec¬ 
tion with anti-trust inquiries into the 
affairs of some of its customers), even 
though doing so would make it liable 
under German law. It refused, and 
was held to be in contempt of court. 
The lo-year proceedings against the 
Swiss watchmakers’ semi-govern- 
menl-inspired export cartel provoked 
the Swiss government to intervene 
directly. It briefed counsel to appear 
in court and later protested to the 
State Department about the infringe¬ 
ment of Swiss sovereignty. 

The Luxemburg court has now 
given the whole process a big push 
forward. In future, America will cer¬ 
tainly be readier to extend its ship¬ 
ping or anti-trust regulatory work to 
cover things done abroad either 
legally (as in the Citibank case) or 
not (as in the case of the quinine 
manufacturers, who, having been fined 
by the commission for price-fixing, 
were then promptly fined by the 
Americans for the same thing). The 
sooner there is some sort of inter¬ 
national agreement the better. 

The other point to emerge from 
Luxemburg is even more interesting. 
The court, in effect, regarded ICI and 
its local subsidiary as a single entity, 
and die same with the Swiss compan¬ 
ies involved. A multinational company 
is a .single economic entity but in law 
it is supposedly composed of numer¬ 
ous separate entities that happen to be 
connected by shareholdings. Multi¬ 
national companies like to have it both 
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Aimouncement by 
Iraq Peholeum 
Company Limited 

With reference to'the matters in dispute between the Government of Iraq 
and this Company, culminating in the dispute arising out of the enactment by 
that Government on 1 st June 1972 of Law No. 69 of 1972, and in response 
to an initiative from OPEC at its meeting in Beirut on 9th June 1972, contacts 
are now to be renewed under the joint mediation of Dr. Nadhim Pachachi 
and Monsieur Duroc Danner. 

It is hoped that this mediation will lead to negotiations on all outstanding 
disputes between the Government and the Company and its Associates. This 
procedure would be entirely without prejudice to the respective legal 
positions of the Government and the Companies. 

The Company notified the Government on 7th June 1972 that it contends 
that the Government's actions constitute breaches of the Company's 
agreements with the Government and violations of international law and that 
the Company's rights, including its rights to crude oil from the Kirkuk, 

Jambur and Bai Hassan oilfields continue to exist and remain unaffected. At 
the same time the Company notified its intention to take all legal action 
necessary to protect such rights. 

In view of this mediation the Company announces that it will, without 
prejudice to such rights, abstain from commencing legal proceedings in 
relation to oil from the said oilfields lifted prior to any declaration by one or 
both of the mediators regarding the status of the mediation. 

A declaration will be made not later than 12th October 1972. If this or any 
other declaration states that mediation has failed, the Company will be free 
to exercise its full legal rights. 


Iraq PeMum Convony Un^ 

33 CoreMlMi Smra, iMiM, WIN 6M 
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Mrays : to have the advantage of ’global- 
scale operation^ yet to pretend that 
their local subsidiaries are just ordin¬ 
ary local companies. Unfortunately 
governments do not .sec it that way. 

I'he most celebrated instance was 
the affair of Fruehauf-France, a 
partly-owned subsidiary of an Amer¬ 
ican concern, whicfi supplied parts 
to herliet for lorries for China. 
Under pressure from Washington the 
American parent told the subsidiary 
not to fulfil the order. There was a huge 
row in France. Because the French 
company would otherwise be liable for 
damages, its relationship with Berliet 
damaged lor all time and French jobs 
endangered, the French government 
put in a local manager and the con¬ 
tract was fulfilled. "Iliere is no simple 
solution to these conflicts. But at least 
a lot of confusion would be removed 
if in law multinationals could be 
recognised for what they are, some¬ 
thing very different from a worldwide 
group of legally separate companies. 
The Luxemburg decision will help. 

Russian oil _ 

Hammering away 

Dr Armand Hammer, the chairman of 
Occidental Petroleum, aroused more 
curiosity tlian he satisfied when he 
announced on Tuesday an agreement 
with the Russians for scientific and 
technical co-operation. Judged on what 
information was released, the agree¬ 
ment has its odd side. Occidental is not 
particularly strong on technology, as the 
Russians must certainly know. If it is 
oil and gas technology the Russians 
want from tike west, they should have 
gone to one of the specialist exploration 
companies. Fhey did not. So either the 
deal docs not amount to much or 
Occidental will be playing anotfier role, 
most probably as a broker for other oil 
and ga.s interests. 

'I'he key to the mystery may lie with 
Di Hammer himself. His contacts with 
the Russians are extensive. He was a 
major concessionaire for western manu¬ 
facturing toinpanies in Russia during 
the 1920S and 19'jos. In 1961, President 
Kennedy asked him to return to Russia 
to see if he could improve trade 
relations between Russia and America 
and he has been making periodic visits 
ever since. 

Russian oil production is now run¬ 
ning at :^49m tons a year, or three and 
a half times what Britain consumes. 
The vast deposits in the l\umeik field 
in western Siberia are next in line for 
development; but tfie distances are 



Woufd Comrade Hammer hefp us out ? 


immense, the climate is harsh, the oil 
is deep and Soviet technology is not as 
well up to the job as the Americans 
are in, for example, Alaska. Above all, 
enormous capital investment is required 
for the extraction of oil, and pumps 
and pipelines to transmit it to Europe. 

But Russia is under contract to 
export, according to some reports, 50m 
tdns of oil a year to its partners in 
Comecon between 1971 and 1975, and 
70m tons a year aher that, with an 
even greater increase in gas exports. 
Moscow therefore faces three choices. 
It can press its partners to contribute 
to the capital cost of exploitation, 
backed up 'possibly by a loan from the 
Comecon Investment Bank in due 
course. It can import from Iran, Iraq 
and elsewhere on an increasing scale. 
Or it can bring in western oilmen to 
help. This may be where Dr Hammer 
comes in. 

Efia-EEC _ 

Agreed _ 

Brussels 

One at least of Mr Reginald 
Maudling's old dreams came true this 
week. In 1957, as president of the 
then Board of Trade, he pushed hard 
for a free trade area in western 
Europe for industrial goods (with the 
nascent European Economic Com¬ 
munity inside the block). He was repul¬ 
sed by the French. Now the agree¬ 
ment between the EEC and the six 
Efta countries that are staying outside 
the EEC (Sweden, Switzerland, 
Austria, Finland, Portgual, and Ice- 
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land) will mean industrial free trade 
in Europe within the next five years. 

There will be a few years* delay for 
a few sensitive items. But there will 
be no restoration of tariff barriers 
between the former Efta members, 
except for one or two processed food¬ 
stuffs and paper—for which Britain 
wants temporary tariff protection 
against Finland and Sweden. 

The agreements are more limited 
than those hoped for in 1961 when 
Britain first applied to join the 
common market. 'Fhe Efta countries 
have got “ trade agreements ” rather 
than “ association.” Each outsider has 
been offered industrial free trade, but 
nothing more. Agriculture has been 
excluded except for Portugal, though 
there will be certain special conces¬ 
sions outside the agreements (eg for 
Austrian fami produce). There is noth¬ 
ing about co-ordination of economic 
policies or harmonisation of laws. 
There will be no joint institutions 
except to run the free tiade area. 

One of the problems was that the 
different Efta countries wanted 
different things. The Swedes wanted 
EEC membership in everything but 
name : customs union, common agri¬ 
cultural policy, harmonised economic 
and industrial policies. The Swiss 
wanted some co-operation with the 
EEC outside the trade field, but with¬ 
out institutional links and without the 
common agricultural policy. The Aus¬ 
trians wanted to join the farm policy, 
but (like the Finns) were against joint 
in.stitutions^in case they compromised 
eitlier country’s political neutrality. 

For its part, the EEC wanted to 
honour the pledge on tariffs, but to 
avoid commitments that might clog 
the community in future. The com¬ 
mission, which conducted the negotia¬ 
tions, felt that the outsiders should not 
get everything they wanted. Otherwise 
Denmark and Norway might no longer 
think it worth seeking full member¬ 
ship. Hence Brussels’s stinginess 
throughout the talks. 

The 16-member market now in 
sight is likely to expand further later 
in the 1970s. Tlie French want Spain, 
Israel and the other Mediterranean 
countrie.s with which the EEC has 
preferential trade agreements to be 
offered similar deals to Portugal. 
Proposals are under study in Brussels 
for an industrial free trade agreement, 
including some concessions on agri¬ 
culture, with all the Mediterranean 
countries. The Americans will not like 
this steady spreading of a big prefer¬ 
ential trading block linked to the EEC, 
but they may have to lump it. 



Paper __ 

Fight to the Finnish 



They knocked down a government 


Tiie Efta treaties with the EEC arc 
still conditional on agreement on three 
disputes, in each of which Britain is 
involved: witli Iceland over fishing 
rights; with Portugal over certain 
Poituguese processed food exports to 
Britain ; and with Sweden and Fin¬ 
land over paper. The battle about 
paper is bitter, and it contributed to 
the fall of the Finnish government on 
Wednesday. It was 'settled in London 
on Thursday evening when the Scan¬ 
dinavians threw in their hand. 

Finnish and Swedish ministers who 
flew to London on Thursday accused 
the British Government of taking 
advantage of entry into the EEC to 
erect new barriers against competition 
from Scandinavian papermakers. 

The British denied this, arguing that 
since the Six have not agreed to reduce 
their tariffs faster it is only fair that 
the British tariffs should be raised to 8 
per cent by 1977, the same level as the 
Six will then have. But the under¬ 
standing was that the British would 
allow a very generous quota, so that 
virtually all Scandinavian paper 
imports would continue to be duty¬ 
free. Then the British suddenly became 
sticky and vague about quotas. 

The British talk of parity with the 
Six is not convincing. The real reason 
for the new illiberalism is that the Gov¬ 
ernment is now very worried about the 
unemployment caused by paper mill 
closures. Last year 7,000 jobs dis¬ 
appeared. Intensive and well-organised 
lobbying by the home paper industry 
has concentrated on this. The industry 
has argued that without extra protec¬ 
tion thousands more jobs are at risk, 
and ministers have accepted this uncri¬ 
tically. In fact, the fortunes of the 


industry are improving fast as demand 
picks up, and the industry is going to 
benefit anyway by the ending of EEC 
tariff barriers. 

The British made a minor concession 
on quotas this week and agreed to 
apply quotas to 80 per cent of paper 
imports, based on the average for 
1968-71. This may look generous, but 
if imports continue to grow the quotas 
could apply to only 50 per cent of 
imports by 1977. The Scandinavians 
had little leverage to force the British 
to he more liberal, except the political 
embarrassment that would result if the 
Efta treaty were not signed as 
scheduled on Saturday and the serious 
but more remote danger that pro-EEC 
opinion in Denmark and Norway will 
be weakened in their referendums. 


Holland _ 

Dutch sickness 

The Hague 

Holland's severe stagflation, and all its 
pains, came to a head on Monday, 
when two ministers resigned and 
forced the government itself to 
fall on Thursday. Real growth, 
which was 4 per cent in 1971, looks 
likely to drop to 2^ per cent this year 
and further still next year. But prices 
have been rising by 8 per cent a year 
and real wages by 12-13 per cent. And 
unemployment has increased steadily 
during the outgoing government’s life ; 
it now tops 123,000 (out of a popula¬ 
tion of 13m). 

Mr Barend Biesheuvd’s government, 
which took office last summer deter¬ 
mined to end the wage-price spiral, 
relied on the support of a right-wing 
socialist splinter group. It was the two 
representatives of this group in the 
cabinet who brought about its down¬ 
fall, claiming that their particular 
ministries were being made to bear an 
unfair share of the proposed cut of 
£40om in public spending. 


■gg 

Holland’s problem is that public 
spending has been boosted in money 
terms by soaring land and building 
costs and a pay system that allows 
civil service wages automatically to 
follow manufacturing wages. Partly 
because previous wage controls have 
left Dutch wages some way below 
those in Gemiany and Belgium, and 
partly because there is widespread and 
growing use of sliding-scale clauses in 
labour contracts, manufacturing wages 
have been rising fast. Labwr 
is still tight in the key Rotterdam area ; 
unemployment is concentrated in 
depressed areas of the country like the 
north east and the former coalmining 
region in the south around Limburg. 
These additional pressu es on the 
public purse have come just at a time 
when the economy is slowing down, 
and, with it, the growth of tax 
revenue. 

The majority of ministers believed 
that trade union leaders are now in a 
mood to discu.ss holding wage increases 
to some 8 per cent a year, or nil in 
real terms ; they wanted to wait before 
introducinsc statutory wage controls. 
They still hoped against hope that they 
could somehow get their austerity 
budget through parliament (even 
without the right-wing socialists who 
think a total wage and price freeze 
is the only solution). Unless wage 
claims abate considerably, Holland’s 
growth prospects will not allow 
ambitious programmes for education, 
aid to weak industries or improved 
social security on the scale to which 
the welfare-minded Dutch have 
become accustomed. 

Shipping conferences 

Box on the ear ? 

AkS a result of a disagreement about 
whether the shipping route from South 
Africa to Europe should go over to 
containers, the Americans may break 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

More precious 

The free market prtee of 'platinum 
touched £67 an ounce thi.s week; 
continued optimism about its use as 
a cleaner-up of car exhausts coincided 
with a new policy from Moscow to 
sell less on the market. An equally 
specteculer rise in silver prices to 
71.5p an ounce, an 18-month high, was 
checked as speculators cashed in. But 
the eilver market remains bullish. 
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AH Items 131.6 133.1* 

Food 144.6 147.8* 

Fibres 103.0 103.0* 

Metals 184.2 183.7 

Misc 116.8 117.9* 
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individuaily, these companies have 
already been talking atout possible 
deals with some of the Middle East 
countries, al'tihough Deminex has now 
definitely pulled out of its plan to take 
a stake in British Petroleum’s conces¬ 
sion at Abu Dhabi. They have figured 
prominently in speculation about the 
Iraqi situation, both over the 
nationalised Kirkuk field and un¬ 
developed oil concessions in the south of 
the country. 


the conference cartel of European and 
South African shipowners who have 
traditionally carved up the traffic. The 
South Africans, advised by the Ameri¬ 
can consultants Arthur D. Little, want 
containers ; the Europeans, raw from 
tlie losses they have sustained on the 
boxes so far, do not; and die South 
Africans do not want to upset the con¬ 
ference by acting independently. 

The American Sea-Land line, which 
is the world’s largest container ship 
operator, is not so squeamish. It has 
spare ships that could be diverted to 
die run. They would need container 
cranes at the South African end ; but 
the port of Lourengo Marques in 
Portuguese-owned Mozambique, which 
would be an excellent transhipment 
point for both Johannesburg and 
Durban, now plans to buy some. This 
would allow Sea-Land to begin a ser¬ 
vice in a year’s time, with ships bought 
before 1969 when shipbuilding prices 
had not yet gone through the roof. 
The British and South African com¬ 
panies on the route now would then 
be at the disadvantage of having to 
buy new ships, which would probably 
not be delivered before 1975. 

Containers have helped to hold 
freight rates steady at a time when 
shipping costs have been soaring. Like 
airlines, the shipping conferences fix 
rates collectively, and have been able 
to recoup much of the cost of con¬ 
tainerisation from conventional ship¬ 
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ping. It is therefore hard to say whether 
containers arc as cheap to operate as 
they should be in theory. Many ship¬ 
owners are letting their older ships 
live on rather than undertake the 
capital investment for containers. 

Middle East oil _ 

The third force 

Wesit Cjerniany, Japan, Spain and 
Austria, dependent on international 
companies for the bulk of their oil 
supplies, have formed an alliance thiat 
they hope will allow them to obtain 
their own sources of crude oil in the 
Middle East. Called the Zuriclx Croup, 
because it has held a number of secret 
ineetings in Zurich, the alliance could 
grow to be an important factor in tlie 
confused Middle East oil picture. 

The group emphasises that it bears 
no hostility towards the oil majors. 
Even so, its best chance of winning its 
goals will come from the friction 
between the companies and the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries. In the next major Middle 
East oil crisis, which could come at 
almost any time, the Zurich Group 
could offer the OPEC countries a way 
of marketing tlieir oil without isettiling 
with the companies or being driven 
into the arms of the Russians. 

This would not l>e as unacceptable 
to the companies as it might appear, 
provided the members of the Zurich 
Group are willing to pay a good price. 
Many of the major oil companies feel 
overcommitted in the Middle East and 
they would welcome the cash that 
would flow to them from any such 
deals—^in the form of royalties or 
Whatever. They face mounting explora¬ 
tion and devdopment costs elsewhere 
in the world. 

The Zurich Group is made up of 
west Germany’s Deminex, the Japan 
Petroleum Dwdopment Corporation, 
Hispanoil^ of Spain and the Austrian 
group, Osterreichische Mineralover- 
wal'tung AG. Both as a group and 


Gemum subsidies _ 

They've ducks too 

Germany’s new minister for transport 
and posts, Herr Lauritz Lauritzen, has 
been in office for just two weeks (he is 
still housing minister, too). He 
is already finding his seat uncomfort¬ 
ably hot. Both the big nationalised 
industries for which he is responsible 
are making thundering losses, with 
prospects of worse to come. Wi'th an 
eye on next December’s general elec¬ 
tion, he has promised that there wiW 
be no passenger fare increases on the 
ra'ilways this year. Tim has infuriated 
the railways board, which during the 
past few weeks had been cAitfully 
leaking the news that it was planning a 
20 per cent increase in them. The rail¬ 
ways’ losses last year were around 
£30om ; they will probably top £35om 
in 1972, including tlie interest the rail¬ 
ways have to pay on their accumulated 
past losses of £2 billion. '^The federal 
government is also statutorily obliged 
to reimburse the railways for losses 
that arise out of mini-Sterial directives 
on how to run services—'like instruc¬ 
tions to keep commuter fares cheap— 
but is usually slow to pay up. This year 
alone state susidies will run out at 
£75om. 

The post office is in no better shape. 
It lost about £200m last year, even 
though chaises were raised then and 
again (by 11 per cent on average) this 
mortth. La^t year’s rises actually redu¬ 
ced revenue from the items that 
suffered the steepest increases. 
Ordinary letters, left alone lairt year, 
went up by as much as a third this 
month ; consumer resistance may now 
slow traffic down. The post office’s best 
hope is probably to concentrate future 
increases on telephones ; the service is 
already expensdve, but demand seems 
to be near-insatiable and im potential 
subscribers are still on the waiting list. 
Perhaps Mr Chataway should ask 
the Brussels commission about all 
these subsidised Oermati lame dudks ? 





Try AtTas’s amazing 

27000-lumen cocktail 




More sparkling than a Horse's Neck, 
more complex than a Straits Sling, more 
freshly natural than a Sunshine, warmer- 
hearted than a Kentucky Gentleman, 
cleaner and clearer than a Gibson and as 
good to have aiound as a Gloom Chaser, 
Atlas’s unique cocktail is called the 
’Kolorarc. Switch to it, and you’re hooked. 

The Adas “Kolorarc is the unique metal 
halide lamp that makes all other industrial and 
commercial mercury lamps look a little blue. 
27,000 amazing lumens of light the “Kolorarc 
pushes out, and every lumen has the natural 
glow of a soft summer morning. 

‘’Kolorarc contains what A das call a 
‘cocktail’, a subde blending of vapourised 
metals that balances its lumen output happily 
along the spectrum, producing a light uncannily 
dose to daylight. 

Just Ukfc Hiany* Charlie and the Senator. 

Only Adas know how to mix metal 
vancnfrs tngat the "^lorarc cocktail. Just as 

shake an authentic 


Monkey’s Gland, just as no one but ol' Senator 
Fairbanks ever grasped what you do with 
Noyau and Vermouth to achieve a Fairbanks 
Cocktail, just as it took Charlie at the Racket 
Club to conjure the H.P. W. out of what ought 
to have been a Gin and It, or Sidney of the 
Cecil to realise you could graft Grenadine to 
Dubonnet and come up with a Rose, so you’ll 
have to go to Adas and “Kolorarc if you want 
to look at a mercury lamp and see daylight. 
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I Atlas Kolorarc 

I a new kind of lighting up there < 





Like many people in many parts of 
the world, 1 depend on mass transporta¬ 
tion. I ride the subway to and from 
work. 1 travel by train on business and 
on holidays. 

Lm lucky, because Japan’s public trans¬ 
portation system is very >rood. Hut it’ll 
have to get better. Like many other 
heavily populated areas, we need more 
subways, more and even faster long¬ 
distance trams. 

As ;t transportation engineer at 
Hitachi, 1 helped develop a new device 
that will make subways and trains cooler, 
more comtortahle and more economical 
to run. 

It's ralle<l a ihynslot regenerative 
chopper coni:oiler. What it does is con¬ 
trol trams electionically. And that’s a 
good idea. Because an electronic con¬ 
troller can do a lot of things oidinary 
ones can’t. 


For instance, it lets extra electricity 
be returned to the power line for other 
trains to use it. So less electricity is 
wasted. And there’s less heat built up. 



It's more reliable than ordinary con¬ 
trollers And cheaper to service. 

But I think the biggest advantage is 
that it gives the passengers a lot smooth¬ 
er ride. 

Thyristor controllers are already on 
the subway line in Tokyo. 1 think there’ll 
be more in the future. 

Like me, there are millions of people 
around the world who want safe, depend¬ 
able, low-cost public transportation. 

And since that’s what I’m working lor 
at Hitachi, I’m working for all of you. 

Because my work heiicfils me. 

And I am you. 

# HITACHI 

Resourceful people 
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Investment 


Well, of course, a meeting 
makes all the difference 


The London stock market suddenly 
went up 12.1 points on die Financial 
Times industrial ordinary share index 
on Wednesday, apparently because of 
a jolly meeting between Mr Heath and 
the men who represent both sides of 
industry. They decided to have more 
meetings and talk about how to cope 
with inflation. Then the Confedera¬ 
tion of British Industry had a meet¬ 
ing and said that, as its contribution 
to keep inflation down, it would hold 
to its price restraint policy for another 
three months. The market, convinced 
that something was actually happen¬ 
ing, jumped for joy. But on Thursday 
it wilted a little, closing 4.7 points 
down at 513.9. 

European stock markets have been 
picking up a little from a few weeks 
of relapse after tlie British started to 
float. They were not disturbed by the 
foreseeable fact , that the London meet¬ 
ing of finance ministers came to no 
conclusions. But there are cautious 
voices abroad worrying that either new 


controls or a dirty joint float by Europe 
could curb the free flow of equity 
money from one bourse centre to 
another, and stultify the markets. 

The real curiosity—or exemplar—is 
Switzerland. Foreigners cannot buy 
equities at all in Switzerland (though 
they have been buying a few held out¬ 
side and quoted on the London and 
Paris markets), and yet the market 
has recovered half the previous fall. 
If Switzerland, why not Germany ? 
Investors seem to be on a bonanza to 
nothing in Germany. Herr Brandt says 
there will be no revaluation until after 
the election, and that is comforting for 
companies. After the election, there 
might be a revaluation, and that 
means an instant gain for some out¬ 
siders. British investors will reap this 
gain if they have bought through the 
investment dollar pool, where the pre¬ 
mium is still at an effective level of 
17% (against the quoted rate of 24%). 
If they have borrowed local currency 
then the gain on tlic asset is lost on 
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the liability. 

The outlook for the Crerman 
economy is a lot better than for that 
of the Netherlands, which has a bad 
dose of British stagflation and a 
government crisis to boot. Still looking 
spruce and fit is the Paris bourse, 
though for the whole of August the 
market there will go entirely to sleep. 
There are two firm European trend 
lines to report: the European markets 
are still looking cheap beside the 
Anglo-Saxon ones, and the latest 
currency upset is not going to deter¬ 
mine which way they are going to go. 
What is also true is that the influence 
of New York is an im|K)rtant factor 
affecting tlie European markets. 


Ban^ro^ts 


Clearing a tidy 
return 


The interim results of tlie London 
clearing banks, the first of which are 
just appearing, ought to be reason¬ 
ably satisfactory—even though the 
full benefits of the upswing in interest 
rates from May onwards and the 
incipient recovery in industrial 
borrowing are yet to come. The top 
favourite judged by the p/e form, 
Barclays Bank, romped home on 
Thursday with profits up to £54m 
from £49m in the previous half-year. 
The price moved up 15P to 485P. 

Throughout most of this year, 
admittedly, the clearers were still 
operating against a background of fall¬ 
ing interest rates (in January-June the 
banks’ base rate averaged only 4.56% 
against 5.8% in 1971). Plowever, bank 
earnings are now less sensitive to 
swings in money market rates, partly 
because (witli base rates now severed 
from Bank rate), the banks can 
adjust their own lending rates more 
finely, and partly because they have to 
pay interest on more of their deposits. 
Well over half of the clearers’ gains 
in net deposits this year have come 
from wholesale sources of funds ; their 
issues of CDs alone have more than 
doubled. The banks’ deposit accounts 
now virtually match their current 
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accounts. 

Working in the clearers’ favour in 
this awkward half-year was a rapid 
rise in the money supply (net deposits 
jumped 14% in the six months to 
June alone), an aggressive expansion 
of the banks' wholesale business, and 
their new freedom to concentrate their 
retail lending on high-margin advances 
to personal borrowers and property 
companies in the face of sluggish 
industrial demand. Barclays benefited 
from higher profits from its Barclay- 
card. National Westminster has prob¬ 
ably got some more mileage out of the 
rationalisation of its branch network 
begun last year. Moreover, under the 
new regime of wider margins, those 
banks with competent dealers and 
international departments should also 
have made good money on their 
foreign exchange business. 

There is anodier side to the coin 
The very rapid recent rise in money 
market rates undoubtedly squeezed 
margins. More important, last year 
the banks made money on gilts, but 
this )ear they will be making losses. 
As their excess liquidity has been 
whittled down, the banks have been 
selling gilts on a falling market. And 
the p.ue hen has accelerated since 
the pound was floated despite the 
Bank of England’s emergency repui- 
chase measures to hel[) the banks over 
the worst of the liquidity crunch that 
followed or. the flight from sterling 
in late June 

It will b( some time before the full 
cost to tile banks of the sterling 
episode will be known. But one result 
is painfullv eleai. The fall-out in 
the money markets has been a level 
of interest rates whidi had left the 
banks’ base rates behind, despite the 
two June adjustments A smart com¬ 
pany treasLirei could still make a turn 
by taking up an overdraft at 7% and 
placing the funds on the interbank 
market at 7|%-8% or more. The 
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banks could not live with that sort of 
thing for long. National Westminster 
led the pack by ransing its base rate 
on Ihursday from 6 per cent to 7 per 
cent. 

Boise Cascade _ 

donglosses 

A/ew York 

Boise Cascade,' the giant Idaho-based 
producer of building materiaks and 
paper products, did not let its 
geograpliic remoteness keep it from 
hopping aboard the conglomerate 
bandwagon in the late 1960s. Among 
other things it acquired the prominent 
engineering consulting and design firm 
Ebasco, jumped into the recreational 
land development boom and speeded 
up its mobile home and on-site 
housing construction activities. In 1970 
and 1971, however, some of its real 
estate and construction operations 
soured, resulting in write-offs last year 
totalling $4Bm before tax, which came 
on top of a $3im operating loss. In the 
wake of these reverses the once high¬ 
flying stock plummeted from a high 
of $80 in late 1969 to a range of $15 
to $20 earlier this year. 

In ‘the past few days Boise’s shares 
dropped to as low as $10 on news that 
it is considering a further write¬ 
off against 1972 income that could 
run as high as $20om to accelerate its 
withdrawal from the recreational land 
development business. It would be one 
of the largest single coqjorate write¬ 
downs in recent years. A decision is due 
by the end of the month. 

Boise’s recreational land activities 
have been troubled for some time. The 
climax came last autumn when a 
number of lawsuits were filed against 
three subsidiaries in connection with 
land sales mainly in Contra Costa 


County outside San Francisco. The 
subsidiaries have been accused by the 
state of California and the county 
government of misleading representa¬ 
tions in selling lots between 1967 and 
1969. Boise states that although the law¬ 
suits are “unwarranted,” sales at its 
California projects have not come 
up to expectations. In addition to the 
land hassle a portion of tlie write-off 
would be to provide against certain 
shaky investments it has in several Latin 
American countries. 

A number of major American 
corporations have taken substantial 
write-offs in the past year or so, 
reflecting either setbacks growing out 
of the 1970 economic recession or over¬ 
reaching by conglomerates or simply 
poor judgment or bad luck. The 
bigge<it single write-off in 1971 was that 
of RCA, which charged off $49om 
when it went out of the computer 
business. Next in size was a $347ni 
charge-off by the Anaconda company 
following the Chilean government’s 
seizure of two of its copper mines. In 
all it is estimated that American com¬ 
panies sustained a total of $2 billion 
write-offs last year, most certainly a 
record. 

Hotels 

Rooms at inns? 

The prospect of overcapacity in the 
hotel industry hangs as something of 
a pall over the good sets of interim 
results this week from Trust Houses 
Forte and Associated Hotels. Estimates 
of its seriousness vary. Our chart on 
page 90, ba^ed on forecasts, by brokers 
Hedderwick, Borthwick, gives one 
view of how occupancy rates might 
fall. Hedderwick, Borthwick estimates 
that a 1% drop in occupancy brings 
about a 3% fall in profits; hoteliers 
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London strong on 
a surge of buying. 

Stock price indices 

July 1972 

19 high low 

Percentage change on 
one one one 

week month year 

record 

high 

until the deepen¬ 

London 

518.6 

543.6 

470.4 

b 4.1 

4 6.0 

4282 

- 4.6 

ing dockland 

rnui/ rifKhAH nff 

New York 916.7 

971.3 

889.2 

- 0.8 

- 3.7 

4 29 

- 7.9 

lUVw 1 ili/WU Vli 

some of the shine. 

Canada 

216.6 

220.2 

187.5 

- 0.5 

- 1.3 

416.7 

- 2.1 

W^ll Street fitfully 

Australia 

582.6 

639.3 

490.1 

- 2.1 

™ 7.9 

418.7 

-'12.2 

trying to regain 

Japan 

290.0 

290.0 

199.9 

+ 1.6 

4 3.8 

444.0 

— 

rts recent toss. 

H'kong 

491.9 

491.9 

324.0 

+ 2.5 

413.7 

469.0 

— 

Japan and 

Belgium 

114.3 

114.3 

96.9 

+ 1.0 

4 3.5 

4 8.2 

— 

Hong/kong ever 

France 

80.7 

86.7 

67.6 

- 0.4 

- 2.1 

4 6.5 

- 6.3 

higher 

Germany 

112.7 

119.3 

97.1 

- 1.1 

- 1.3 

4 6.9 

-25.4 


Holland 

160.2 

151.3 

105.4 

- 0.7 

4 1.2 

423.1 

0.7 


Italy 

49.9 

49.9 

43.9 

+ 1.4 

4 4.2 

- 0.4 

-67.2 


Sweden 

353.1 

353.1 

308.7 

+ 2.0 

+ 6.0 

-126.7 

- 6.0 


Stock prices and yieids are on pages 101 and 102 
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ITALCABLE 

Senizl Cablograficl 
RMlIatelegriflcle 
Radloelettiicl $.p^. 

Seat In Rome^ 
Via Calabria 46/48 


On 26th June, 1972, the General Meeting of Italcable 
Shareholders was held at the Company’s seat in Rome 
Italcable, a part of the STET Group — Telephone Holding 
Company, of I.R.L, is the concessionnaire in Italy for a 
portion of the international telegraph services, and for 
intercontinental telex and telephone services. 

The Report of the Board of Directors to Shareholders, 
after an ample outline of the telecommunications in the 
world, a field under unhalted progress offering ever better 
and updated facilities, passed on to the illustration of the 
outstanding marks of 1971 activity. 

The services fulfilled by the Company have, in their 
whole, recorded a satisfactory evolution, even exceeding 
expectations. In order to meet the increasing demand of 
services forecast for the years to come, the Company has 
worked out a programme which provides for an even greater 
availability of transmitting facilities, ranging from the tradi¬ 
tional short-wave radio media to modern satellite and sub¬ 
marine cable systems, and for the modernisation and the 
extension of its existing plants. 

In the first sector — the transmitting facilities — the 
via satellite connections are secured to Italcable by the 
modem plants of the associated Telespazio Company, a 
member of the International Consortium INTELSAT. For 
Its services via submarine cable, Italcable avails itself 
inainly of the TAT5/MAT1 System connecting Italy with 
the United States — a system m which the Company has 
ownership-interests—and follows with keen interest the 
most important world-wide achievements in this field, at 
times participating directly in the realisation of the enter¬ 
prises. at times purchasing IRU's (indefeasible rights of use) 
on the same. 

In 1971 Italcable was seriously committed in the 
enlargement o* its installations and plants: to the Radio 
Transmitting Station of Torrenova and to the Cable Station 
of Palo — the Italian terminal of the TAT5/MAT1 system, 
the new Radio Transmitting Station of Torvaianica was 
added, while the construction of the new Radio Receiving 
Station of Cimino is in progress. The major commitment 
of the Company is represented by the realisation of the New 
Operating Centres of Acilia where the whole telephone ser¬ 
vice IS handled, and to where the transfer of the telegraph 
service is underway. Both services were previously accom¬ 
modated in buildings sited in the historical centre of Rome 

For all these plants the most updated projects have 
been worked out, providing for an advanced automation. 
In the coming years Italcable will be fully engaged in carry¬ 
ing on. ameliorating and completing the above projects 
which will give the Company a prominent place in the field 
of international telecommunications. 

The General Meeting has then approved by unanimous 
vote the Report of the Board of Directors, the Balance Sheet 
as at 31st December. 1971 and the distribution of a dividend 
of 1,260,0(H),000 liras, in the ratio of 140 Liras—inclusive 
of taxes—for each of the 9,000,000 shares of 2,000 Liras 
nominal value. 

Immediately after completion of the General Meeting, 
the Board of Directors convened and confirmed Dr. Carlo 
Enrico Martinato as President. Dr. Pasquale Chiomenti as 
Vice-President and appointed Dr. Paolo Pugllese. who 
already holds the office of Director General, as Managing 
Director of the Company. 


AAorgan-Giampian Limited 

Another year 
of record 
earnings growth 


Highlights from the Annual Accounts: 

# Turnover miUion, up 55 per cent 

# Profit after taxation, up 91 per cent 

# Earnings per ordinary share 8.5p, up 
93 per cent 

# Dividends per ordinary share 3.8p, 
up 73 per cent and covered 2.2 times 

Prospects from the Review of the Year: 

# The Board is confident that in 1972-73 
the company will continue on the path 
estabhshed over recent years 

# The current year will include the 
profits from recent acquisitions 

# There will be the benefit of finance 
derived from the property link with 
The Imperial Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 


The Annual General Meeting will be held 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, WC2 on 9 August 1972, at 12 noon. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts can 
be obtained from the Secretary, 28 Essex 
Street, London WC2. 







What was that about too many hotels ? 


have limited scope for cost-cutting in 
response to falling demand. 

The impact will not be evenly dis¬ 
persed over the hotel groups. London 
hotels and luxury liotels would be in 
more trouble than Trust Houses 
Forte, which has a broad geographical 
.spread, hotels in many different price 
ranges, and is strong in the profitable 
motorist service area. THF’s interim 
figures suggest it may beat that 
contentious £14.401 profit forecast for 
the year ; they show a sharp rise in 
turnover and trebled pre-tax profits in 
the first half (which is admittedly an 
insignificant jieriod in relation to the 
summer tourist half). The price of 
246P does not make the shares look 
expensive ; they can be called cheap 
if there are any grounds to hope for 
the return of Allied Breweries as a 
bidder, especially since Mr Maxwell 
Joseph swallowed Watneys. 

In 197;^ there may be empty hotel 


London hotels 
too many ? 

■'«. OCCUPANCY 



5(0U|IIW. Hedctorwick Bijrthwirk&Ca 


rooms, not just in London, which has 
the most publicity, but in many pro¬ 
vincial centres too. A lot of comfort 
is being drawn from the boom so far 
this year in foreign tourism, but April 
and May last year also showed growth 
of around 15% ; this tapered 
off later, so that the annual increase 
was less than 10%. Devaluation should 
help, but Vat will hinder. Many 
tourists arc now complaining about 
pricey London in the way they used to 
moan about pricey Paris. 

Diversification has been proceeding 
so fast that the hotels sector is losing 
its identity. The leader of diversifica¬ 
tion is that long-term Jeremiah of 
overcapacityj Mr Maxwell Joseph, 
Grand Metropolitan Hotels is now 
a diversified brewery. Associated Hotels 
is a diversified private police force. 
Its Securicor interest, through the 
company’s 53%-owned Kensington 
Palace Hotel subsidiary, contributed 
some 81% of the £fm interim pre¬ 
tax profit in the non-tourist first half ; 
Securicor showed 23% growth against 
10% in hotels. In the whole year Securi¬ 
cor may make up 67% even of the 
annual earnings of Associated Hotels, 
but over 80% of the earnings of KHP ; 
this makes the latter the more attrac¬ 
tive buy. 

Overcapacity may hit the luxury 
London bracket the hardest, putting 
Savoy Hotel group in the draught. 
Perennial takeover rumours are 
reflected in its exaggerated 27 p/e at 
] I op. At the other end of the spectrum, 
Centre Hotels, with its concentration 
on provincial centres and lucrative 
conference facilities, has fewer problems 


than most. Although it is by no means 
invulnerable to competitive strains, 
and its Old Kentucky pancake chain 
cooks in an overcrowded kitchen, the 
group has an exceptional growth 
record and a coherent management 
policy. This is reflected in its p/e of 
24 at 220p. 

Bnkm Hill Proprietary _ 

Steeling away 
profits 

To invest in Broken Hill Proprietary 
is to invest in Australia. Over the past 
three years that has been a bumpy ride 
and the journey is now out of the sterl¬ 
ing area. The annual results of Austra¬ 
lia’s biggest company show no sign 
that tilings are becoming any smoother. 
Although earnings were up 10% on last 
year at £37.5m, the future srill seems 
too murky for the shares to be valued 
much above their present $Ai2.30, still 
47% down on their 1968 high. For 
while BHP is able to boost profits with 
the oil and gas that it is bringing in 
from the Bass Strait, the company is 
.still tied to steelmaking and there it 
is in trouble. Last year oil and gas 
operations made an extra £6.7m, steeil 
and minerals earnings dipped £3m. 

When will Australia’s steel mills 
turn the corner ? Perhaps they never 
will. Steel has become a political pawn 
in Australiaj^ as it has long been in 
Europe and the United States. And 
althoug^h BHP raised its steel prices in 
February by 5%, making a 13% rise 
in die last year alone, this has still not 
been enough to cover increased 
expenses The federal government, 
facing an election year, is not going to 
permit prices to go any higher. BHP’s 
steel production last year actually fell 
because both the export and domestic 
markets were weak. Even when produc¬ 
tion does pick up BHP will still face 
the unprofitable problems of the indus¬ 
try everywhere in the world. The 
investor should not count on any real 
profits growth from the company’s 
steelmaking : his major hope should be 
only that it can stem any further set¬ 
backs. 

BHP’s exports of iron ore, however, 
could pick up rapidly now that the 
Japanese economy is on the rampage 
again. When the Japanese defaulted on 
their long-^term contracts this made a 
sudden impact on BHP’s profits. Even 
more significant was the fact that the 
contracts were foolishly fixed In dollars 





•fin aaoNdwtr'jnLV'-afl, 

r^er than in yen. 

BHP is rapidly transforming itself 
into an oil company. Last year the 
revenue from oil and gas sales grew 
rapidly^ earning £ 17.5m, on most of 
which no taxation has to be paid imme¬ 
diately, although provisions have been 
made. As new oil and gas strikes are 
popping up all over Australia there can 
be little doubt that though oil profits 
are still smaller than those earned by 
the company’s steel and mineral busi¬ 
ness, oil will be the moneyspinner 
through the 1970s. The way things look 
now it will need to be. 

Biha 

Growing up 

The darling of swinging London 
shoppers, and of shareholders in 
Dorothy Perkins, the trendy and exotic 
Biba boutique, will be turning into a 
fully-fledged department store in 
September, 1973. Dorotliy Perkins 
added a 75% stake in Biba to its more 
conservative fashion chains three 
years ago. It must be crossing its 
fingers tliat the massive expansion 
from 9,000 cluttered square feet on 
one side of Kensington High Street 
to 100,000 square feet of opulence in 
the House of Fraser store, Derry and 
Toms, over the road will not destroy 
that certain something which makes 
Biba such a magnet that what used to 
be the staid High Street is never going 
to be quite the same again. 

Dorothy Perkins’s stake cost 
£225,000, and Biba made something 
like £3 (hj,ooo p/L-e-tax profits last year 
out of the group total of £i.2m— 
accounting for much of the 37% 
profits jump. It clearly feels that the 
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The return of electronics 


The electronics industiy^ seems to have 
come out of its bad patch and a report 
from Hichens, Harrison, the stock¬ 
brokers, highlights a number of interest¬ 
ing situations After two unhappy years 
there are signs that the decline in 
Plesscy's proflts bottomed out in the 
financial year just ended, thanks partly 
to the better trading climate in America. 
The price war in micro-electronic 
components, which badly affected the 
profits of Alloys Unlimited, its American 
subsidiary, is petering out. The market 
is still competitive, but profits can be 
earned. 

Some of the best prospects are to be 
found among the medium-sized com¬ 
panies. Aerialite will benefit from a 
continuing and strong demand from the 
consumer electronics market, w^hile the 
building upsurge will further increase 
demand for its cabling and wiring 
accessories. The share.s have never 
been highly regarded by investors, but 
with the likelihood of a record year 
they are looking attractive. 

Louis Newmark imports and distri¬ 
butes wrist-watches—and is in the 
aerospace industry, a combination which 
the market has puzzled over. But the 
watches seem Japanese com petition- 
proof and in aerospace the company's 
involvement is in an area uiiaficcied by 
the downturn in the industry. Increas¬ 
ing consumer expenditure is helping 
Royal Worcester, another rum mixture 
of fine china and consumer electronic 


components which seems to work. 

Of the glamour stocks in the 
medium-sized range BSR and Racal 
have probably still got good long-term 
prospects, but as trading stocks they 
seem fully valued at present. However, 
Bulgin is still attractive, with a consis¬ 
tent record of increasing profits and 
high liquidity. This cash availability 
might tempt Bulgin into the market 
for some of the multitude of small 
unquoted companies which could 
coniiilcmcnt its product range. Enfran¬ 
chisement of the non-voting shares 
would give the company a lot more 
appeal. 

Fidelity Radio has proved that when 
it comes to making radios and record 
players it can hold its own with the 
Japanese. The company only came to 
the market towards the end of last 
year and is not yet fully accepted, 
although the result.? for the year to end- 
Marcli should have tlispelled any 
doubts. Pre-ta.\ profits jumped from 
£347,000 to £B2 o,oc)o, and are. 
expected to to)^ the £tm mark this year. 


An electronic batch 

Price 

P 

p/e 

Aerialite 

130 

13.8 

BSR 

580 

13.1 

Bulgin 

27 

16.2 

Fidelity Radio 

200 

16.5 

Louis Newmark 

235 

12.5 

Plessey 

150 

21.8 

Racal 

216 

26.5 

Royal Worcester 

170 

15.0 


goose needs more room to lay its 
golden eggs : catering, furnishings, 
wallpaper and even coloured refrig¬ 
erators will be added to the traditional 
Biba range of fashion accessories and 
the odd exotic item of furniture. 
Ultimately it hopes Biba will spread 
into the whole 200,000 square feet 
available in the store. If it works, Biba 
could soon .swamp the 318 traditional 
stores in the group. Unless the golden 
goose dies of indigestion. 

Sindom _ 

He's popped up 
again 

Officials of Franklin National Bank 
insist they do not know exactly why 
Signor Michele Sindona, the Milan 
financier, laid out $4om for one 
million shares, or an 18.4% interest 
in the holding company, Franklin New 
York Corporation. The bank, with $3.3 
billion assets, originated in, and con¬ 
tinues to be dominant in, Nassau 
County, Long Island, adjoining the 


city. TJie officials note that the trans¬ 
action was strictly between Signor Sin- 
dona's Fasco Internationa] Iloldings 
and Mr Laurence Tisch, chairman of 
Loew’s Corp, and a Franklin director. 
Mr 'I'isch received $8.25 more a share 
llian the market price on the day of 
the sale, and this inevitably has given 
rise to some scf'pticism about the tran¬ 
saction in the New York banking 
community. 

For its part I’ranklin National is 
working hard to build up its inter¬ 
national division and is hopeful that 
Signor Sindona will help to open doors 
for it abroad, with banks or corpora¬ 
tions. Signor Sindona already owns 
sizeable interests in three American 
companies, Oxford Electric Corp, 
Argus and Interphoto* For the past 
year and a half Franklin has registered 
declining earnings, and it welcomes.., 
the Sindona show of confidence, no 
matter how obscure. A few months 
ago, Signor Sindona was spreading 
tne word around that he had money 
to spend in the United States, and, 
with his plans for Bastogi in Italy 
thwarted, he is now spending it. 
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INVITATION TO BID 
TSSAY.3 

TiiRKlYE ELEKTRiK KURUMU 

ANKARA-TURKEY 

will accept bids before August 21, 1972 2.00 p.m. for 
673 each 170 kV disconnecting switches. Financing 
contemplated throu^ IBRD loan. 

Bid documents will be mailed to prospective bidders 
upon written request with attachments showing ability 
to produce such goods, to; 

TEK 

Sebekeler DalresI 
Necatibey Cad. No. 3 
l^ilililye» Ankara—Turkey 


DWIDERD NOTICE 


noranda 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of Thirty 
Cents (30c) per share Cana¬ 
dian funds, has been declared 
by the Directors of Noranda 
Mines Limited, payable 
September 15. 1972 to Share¬ 
holders of record August 11, 
1972. 


By Order of the Board. 

R. C. ASHtNHURSr. 

Secretary 

Toronto. Ontario. 

July n, 1972. 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Lineage £0.60 par Una 
Dlaplay £10.00 par a.c.i. 

Maaagfi a t AppalBtaaBta Pnia 

(salary over £7,000 p.a.) 
spaeial poaltion^i page 
minimum £480 par page and 
pro-rata 

Sraparty Ngt apacial poaition 
—^ page minimum £440 par page 
and pro-rata. 

Box number provided free of 
charge. 

Latest data for accaptanca of copy, 
noon Wadnaaday. 

TtlMhans JEJ JobatoaOMSO 1116 


FINAHCIAL ROTICE 


oj these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter oj record only. 


Not a New Issue 




100.000 Sliares 

FRANKLIN MINT CORPORATION 


.^ommon 


Stock 


The Underwriters oJ this issue included: 


C. E. UNTERBERG, TOVBINCO. 


EASTMAN DILLON. UNION SECURITIES & CO. 

Incorpora (r<l 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


KIDDER. PEABODY & CO LEHMAN BROTHERS LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

PAINE. WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS SALOMON BROTHERS 

Incorporated 


WERTHEIM & CO.. INC. 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 

Inoorponted 


SALOMON BROTHERS 
BACHE&CO. 

iMBtpovatod 

















APPOINTMENTS 


Economist 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY’S Operations Coordination and 
Planning Department wishes to recruit an Economist for its 
Corporate Planning & Economic’s Division The Department is 
concerned with the planning of supplies of crude oil and pro- 
ducts for the Refineries, with transportation problems and with 
the formulation of broad corporate objectives and plans 

The Division's economists advise both the Department and 
Company management on general economic trends, provides 
forecasts of energy and oil demand which serve as a basis for 
planning and participates in general corporate studies 

The successful candidate will probably be aged between 27 
and 28 and either already working as a Business Economist or 
able to show high potential for this kind of work, He will be 
offered good opportunities for career development in the 
Company. 

Replies, giving brief details of experience, should be sent to 
Head of Recruitment (Ref ‘ 2865) 


Wye College 


Cssd^ 


(UNIVERSITY OV LONDOw) 

Research Assistant in 
Agricultural Economics 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post from graduates 
(or other suitably qualifle<l 
people) in agrlcultiirf, econ- 
omves, estate maiiaKemciit ur 
Btmllar disciplines. The 
successful candidate will be 
appointed lor two years and 
will be closely Involved with 
tne design of a national survey 
of farm buildings, the collec¬ 
tion ol da4a and Its analysis 
Experience of survey work Is 
deatroUe. 

Salary will be In the range 
£1,200-£1,500 pcT annum with 
sunerann nation under the 
P.S.S.U. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, 
Wye College, (TE/22), Nr 
Ashford, Kent, to whom appll- 
oaUnns should be submitted by 
2nd August 1D72 It is hope.! 
that tlte appointment will begin 
on or as soon us possible alter 
iRt September 1872 


COMPANY STATEMENT 



CHUBB 


Results to 31st March 1972 - Prospects for current year 

# Turnover rose 29*9 % to £61 *3 m (1971 - £47-2 m). 

# Group Profit before tax rose 17'8% to £4,517,OCX). 

# Taxation amounted to £2,049,000 leaving Group Profit after 
taxation of £2,468,000. 

# Total ordinary dividends --18% - cost £l'3m against 17% £l*lm. 

# The growth and development of the Company has been 
achieved by concentrating on instant detection and positive 
protection in relation to fire and crime. 

**The outlook for the current year, on an over-all view of both 
home and overseas operations, is encouraging. With our 
worldwide spread of interests and the opportunities thus 
presented we are confident of another successful year's 

*”*^*“*'^ LORD HAYTER, Chairman 

CoDiM ofthe Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Secretary, Chubb & Son limited, 
14/22 Tottenham Street, London WIP OAA. Telephone: 01^837 2377. 


Government of 
Guam 


AOANA, GUAM 

DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 

Price Index Specialist 

immedlfbte opening for 
Btatlktldan and/or Economist 
with training and experience In 
design and maintenance of 
consumer price indices to 
aaaume position aa Head, Oast 
uf Uviiig Office (a section 
within the Economic Research 
Center) concerned to main- 
tiain OuAun Consumer Price 
Index. 

Two year ctmtractual appclnt- 
tnent with negotiable salary 
offers recruitment and fringe 
beneflla Including round trip 
iransportatlon 1 /t employee 
and lamtly, thirteen (13) days 
annual leave per year, thir¬ 
teen (13) days sick leave per 
year, subsldiRed government 
housing, subsidized life and 
hospital insurance, shipment of 
liousehold effects (1,2.1(> lbs. 
single, 2,500 ibn. family) and 
workman's compensation. 

Inlereslrd applicants apply 
through nirrlciilum vtUie sent 
t<i<i nlT to . 

John D Olltlam 
Chief Economist 
Economic Research Center 
Depart men! of Commerce 
(iovernrncnl of Guam 
l*ost Office Box 682 
Agana, Ouam, 17.8.A 86010 


The University of 
Manchester Institute 
of Science and 
Technology 

The Frank Thomas Chair 
in Industrial Relations 

The Councils of the 
University and of the Inalllute 
Invite applications for the 
Frank Thomas Chair in 
Industrial Relations In the 
Institute which is the Faculty 
of Technology In the University 
ut MancheaUT. 

The U.M.I.8.T Department of 
Management Sdeuoes Is one of 
the oldest and largest centres 
ol management education In the 
United Kingdoni, It has 49 
members of ataff. including 8 
Professors and Is an Inter¬ 
disciplinary Department teach¬ 
ing more than 300 undergradu¬ 
ates reading for an honours 
degree In Management Selenees. 
There Is a substantial research 
school with some 120 
postgraduate students and a 
number of Industry sponaored 
research projeeta. 

The Frank Thomaa Chair In 
Industrial Relations la one 
of the b Professorial appoint¬ 
ments In the Department and 
applications are now Invltea 
from candidates who may be 
suitably quail Hed in Dabour 
Economics, inatltuUonallatd 
Collective Bargaining Systems, 
or Behavioural Sclencea. 

Salary within the ProfoMorlai 
range with superannuation 
tinder PJB.B-U. 


Further particulars and appUoa- 
Uon forma may be obtamed 
from the Regtatear. U.M.I.B.T., 
F.O. Box aa. Manoharter M 
IQD. to whom completed forma 
ahould be returned aa soon aa 
pomilble. 




COMPANY 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

porcupine; minks umitcu 


Announcement 



Robert B. Fulton 


Thr Hoard of Diroclorsof McIntyre 
Porcupine Mines Limited is pleased 
to announce tin* election of Koliert 
B. Fulton as Presidiuit and Cliief 
Executive Dftii'cr of the Company. 

Mr. Fulton, a Kniduate of tin* 
l)ni^e^sity of Nevada was formerly 
a Director and \*i(e-Pr€*sideiit of 
Exploration of the Newmont 
Mining Corporation, New YcirU. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


These Notes were sold outside the United States, This announcement 
appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 


$50,000,000 

(Canadian Funds) 

Quebec Cartier Mining Company 

(A subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation) 

7%% Notes 

Dated June 14,1972 and maturing June 1, 1976-1979 
The placement of tliese Notes has been arranged privately. 


Harris & Partners 

Limited 


Wood Chindy 

Limited 


APPOINTMENTS 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 
STRUCTURE PLAN 

The following staff are required in the Research and 
General Section of the County Planning Department. 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER 

£3,207-£3,645 

A Chartered Town Planner, preferably also an Econo¬ 
mist with wide knowledge of current econorr'ic and 
social matters and well experienced in plenning 
procedures and modern research techniques, to carry 
out detailed investigations on mainly economic aspects 
of the Structure Plan. 

PLANNING ASSISTANT 

£1,90e-£2,483 

A Graduate in Mathantatics or Steitistics, with some 
previous planning or other 'practical experience in 
connection with Information Co-ordination; population 
and employment models; monitoring of planning 
dediaions. 

Generous relocation aasistance in approved cases; 
assistance with house purdhase may be available. 

Further details and application form from County 
Planning Officer, County Hall, Kingston upon Tlramee, 
KT1 2DT (specifying post) returnable by 9th August. 


The University of 
Aston Management 
Centre 


Head of Subject Group 

AppllottOoni «re invltMl for th« 
tiboy« post which involvM rei- 
pouiblilty to tlM Chairman of 
the newly eetahUshed MMoase- 
roent Centre for co-ordinating 
and developing teaching aotlvl- 
ttea within the Subjen Group 
for: 

ECONOMICS. ECONO- 
METRICS. BTATimCB AND 
MARJOETfNG. 


Oandidatea will be 
to make a peraonal eonm1>aGton 
to teaching at all levela both 
In the Management Centre and 
elsewhere In the tTnlvexMty. 


The post la of ptofimlonMl 
..... normalljr In the 

£4.B50-£«,786 per annum. 


ApplloaiUon forms and fur¬ 
ther iMuvlculan may he 
obtalnetlfrom the Staff Offloar 
(Ref No. MS/U), rpM Umver- 
alty of Aeton In Blrmlng^, 

B4%BT. 

should be foiwardad by 
32 Aufuat. 


Petroleum 

Economist 


Petroleum economlet Is reaulred 
by oil todustry consultants 
based In London for napon- 
elble and Interesiiag analjmoal 
work. Higher edueaaonal quaH- 
lloatlons and oil industry eio^- 
ence preferably in supply/ 
reflnlna are deidrable. Am 
pTObaUy late SOa. Write to 
Petroleum Boonomiea Ltd. 1 
' Strecft, London. fyiV 


Argyll 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 


JOURNALIST, «3. eunent affalra 

■paelaUat, ex-F.O. k BBO, fluani 

mneh, Dutch and German, 

post as aaat. news adltor, 
writor. lnlbrma““ -- 

Box iB16. 


OAPABLB 23 y«r old aeaka 

poNtton Imdl^ to I 

commercial or indi 
tlon. Bimnaia reae 

«GSr?r.auS“tL 

- to Box 2517 
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APPOINTMENTS 


llie University College of Wales 

ABIRYSTWTTB 
Department of Economics 

MoiioMom are Infltoif for ttis post at JUNIOR RICSKAWCH OFFICER 
to exaanlno the eoononilc end loeud Imptet of toaimn on predomtnontly 
rural oommunitlee. The study la fliMOoed by the Welah Tourist Board. 

The auooewful appUoaat will oommenee duMea on lot October, 1972 or on 
auch earlier date aa may be amisred. 

Further particulars and application lonna aay be obtained from the 
Roflatrar, to wSiom completed appEoatlon forms should be returned by 
14 AUffuat, 1972. 


Heriot-Watt 

University 

DEPARI'MBNT OF 
BCONOMI08 

Lecturer 

AppUcaUona are Invited lor a 

lectureship In Eoonomloa, 

with parti oular reference to the 
economics of the public sector, 
including the nationalised 

Industriee and the appraisal of 
public proflrammee 

Salary on the soale £1.641 to 
£3,9!)0 with F.S.8.U. 

Further particulars and appUoa> 
tton form may be obtained from 
the SecroU^, Kerioi-WaU 

nmvoraity. Chambers Street, 
Bdtakburgh, BHl IHX, with 
whom applications should be 
lodged not later than 15tli 
August, 1972, quoting ref. 
32/1/3049. 


UnS u fiSY tH VMh Mtant «l SSmm and InataiNaar | 

TUTORIAL ASSISTANT 
ECONOMICS 

Salary; £1366 

RequesTs (quoting Ref. E) 
for deta!i1s and appination 
form (reiturnaWe by 11th 
Auguat, 1972) to Personnel 
Section, UWIST. Cardiff 
CF1 3NU. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

4 Burlington Road, Dublin 4, Ireland 


AippHcations are invited from persons of proven research 
afbHity for the following 'positions; 


(i) SOCIOLOGIST 


to undertake researdh in relation to aspects of 
Irish society. 


(ii) SOaOLOGIST or ECONOMIST 

to •und6«tBke research rsleted to hrrsh condi^tions in 
one of the following areas ; poverty, social admini- 
Stratton and sociel policy, foie'ign trade and 
jTwestment. 

AO research is undertaken with e view to publication. 
Aippdintiments would nomiefly be made on an irriffiul 
contract of 5 years, wbich mitfht be renewed. However, 
secondments to ESR1 for e period of not less than 
2 yeaie vyouM be coosSdered. 

Resesfoh Professor (salary range 

Senior Research Officer (salary mnge £4J^-^4.S14) ; 

Keseaioh Officer (seiary range £2,777-£3.S44). 

The auperannuatlion scheme is srmitar to PSSU. 

AppNoation forms, whidi shodd be completed and 
returned not later ihan 30 September 1972, may be 
obtained from tlie Secretary. 


Institute of 

Development 

Studies 

AT UNIVERSrrT OF 
SUSSEX. BRIGSTON BNl 
9RB 

Research Officer 

economlit, to prepure (ter 
publication) MUioiafeed 

blldlograplv on AORICUL- 
TORAL MXROBANDieATlON 
in developing eountileB w 
preliminary to major reaearoh 
project. Appointment Initially 
for aix months from 1 October 
’72 in aalary aoale £1491 x 
£150 - £1641. AppUmUlon foraiB 
and further details from 
Administrator Resenreh. 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

Faculty of Social 
ScienceB 

Mooitomoa 

AppUenttou are invited for 
appointment aa TM^rary 
Lecturer to Xeonoailai for one 
year from lat October, 1072. 


Further partleulara and 
application xonna may be 
obtained from Mr. J. STBelUy. 
OoriiwnlUa Butldtnt. The 
Unlverrity. Canterbury. Kent. 
Oomptoted impueallona (three 
ooplee) Bbould be received not 
laier than Friday, litb 
Auguft, 1972 (Quota : AlS/7a). 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


jMercury Insurance 

HOLDINGS LIMITED 


The Annual Genenl Meeting was held on July 18. The 
following are points from the drculaitod statement of the 
Chalrmaiiy Mr. Charles F. HugheiMlon. 

■ Net retained brokerage for 1971 reached a total of 
£6,661,233, against £6,075,139 for 1970. Group pre-tax profit 
reached £2,051,966, against £1,988,745, and successfully 
maintained our unbroken record of higher turnover and 
higher profits in every year since the Company acquired the 
Stewart, Smith Group. 

■ A Anal dividend of 5.25p per share is recommended (1970 
—5p). This raises the total to 9p per share on the new 
capital as increased by the l-for-7 scrip issue last year. The 
amount distributed to shareholders by way of dividends 
represents an effective increase of 174%. 

■ A new subsidiary, Associated International Insurance 
Company, has been formed in the USA, initially with a 
capital and surplus of $2,500,000, whicli will operate under 
the experienced management of the successful Transport 
Underwriters Association of California. In Canada, we are 
increasing the capital of the Coronation Insurance Company 
of Toronto, which is also under our control. The Company, 
which currently underwrites only in Ontario, will then apply 
for a Federal licence to operate throughout Canada. 

■ The growth of our overseas Companies continues to be most 
encouraging. Some 87% of our total income arises abroad or 
in foreign currencies, the greater part of which is outside 
the Sterling Area. 

• Regarding the proposed merger with Matthews Wrightson 
Holdings Ltd., our two insurance broking operations are 
highly compatible, and a merger will have the effect of 
marrying two great insurance broking organisations, namely 
Stewart, Smith and Bray Gibb Wrightson. resulting In a 
large and powerful coinbination. 

■ I should like, on behalf of Mercury Insurance Holdings and 
the entire Stewart, Smith organisation, to pay tribute to 
Mr. George J. Stewart who retired from our Board at the 
end of 1971 after almost 50 years of leadership and inspira¬ 
tion as Chairman. 1 am glad to say he has agreed to become 
the Company's first President and In that capacity his unique 
experience and counsel will continue to be available to the 
whole Group. 

Copies of the full report and accounts may be obtained from 

the Secretary, Mercury Insurance moldings Ltd,t I Seething 

Lane. London, ECS, 
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APPOINTMENTS 




iMriil 

dmlM 


m//////////////////m////////m 

IiSaI f/i 


"// Management Consultant required for major mdus- 
//* trial group in the building products, construction and 
f/i related fields. 

% The consultant would be required to examine the 
f/i monthly figures of all subsidiary and associated 
w companies and advise the companies concerned, 

f and the Group. This is an important London based 
appointment in a wide salary range with long 
term future prospects after the initial settling-in 
y/t period. 

yj. Please write giving full particulars, including details 
fn of past experience, present salary and salary required, 
f/j stating any organisation to whom you do not wish 
//a your application forwarded to: Whites Recruit- 
m ment Limited (Incorporated Practitioners in 
y/ Advertising) 72 Fleet Street. London EC4Y 
f/j US attention of P. A. Watts (Ref. 6057) (EC) 
f/i Interviews will be arranged by the principal in 
y/, L ondon. 


IJCmOH SCHOOL OF HYOINE 

AND nOPICAL MEDICINE 

Incorporating the Ross Institute 

(Univinity of Lomlon) 

Kappd StiML WO 

Ctntre for Extension Trainino 
in Community MsdkliM 


Teaching Post in Health Economics 
Salary according to experience 


T<h4i Cwiere. imdm' eh* OM^ctlion of 
Oir fhojf Aehflnn, W cletoltf 
ossocUitod wIM) tho PuOMt; Howilth 
Dapftrtmorut of «h* School. wHI b* 
ooncemod In tho fim fmt ymn 
with tho iwirAMfla of docton now 
on^Mod in modteol odnuMotrotlon 
for their role withtn ao kneogteted 
health MrviM. In the >kmiior term 
it 1« mpoetod that the Centre wiHi 
provide eonSmutng edueafeion for 
epoOlipllits in aomfniin4ty modici'n* 
kn the Netlonol Heelth SenHoe. 

Thh new .poet at the Centre will 
provide « dhoilengijinig opiwmmrty 
lu help to rebiiHd the Service, f 
keen 'Intereet In teeeh*rm is euentilel. 
The anplkcant mint have been 
trabned m Beenoni>ics; eKperlence in 
the henMh field though deekreble is 
not eiaenthMl. Giood fttotlMHiaB for 
reeearoh will be avellable The 

eppolniee Will be besed m the 
London Scivoot of Hygiene on<d 
Tropkcal MedHoine but wl>ll elao be 
o)cpected to iMrUcIpet* on « 
regular beel* In some of the 

acfeivltiee of the Department of 

Social Admbniieiretilen In tho London 
Sohoei of Economics. 

Aipipoinilments cen be far up to 
Five years In the first 'InAenee and 
mey, bn suitable caaea, be, or 
become, ipermenient Supenennuatlon 
jnder the FSSU eoheme. i 

A.-ppticatrions, with the nemee of 2 I 
referees, ehould be sent by Monday 
14 August to iho Dean. Personal 
en^ulriw to Or 'R. M Acheson. 


Australian National 
University 

Chair of Administrative 
StuAiga 

AppUoatlpiis are invited lor 
amlntment to the loundatton 
Chair of Admlnietmtlve Studiei 
In the Faculty of Economlos of 
the University. It is hoped that 
the appointee can take up duty 
early W 1?73. 

The Profeseor will he expected 
to plan and Implement a course 
of study leadSns to a new 
master's detree la Administra¬ 
tive Studies. The proposed 
defree, which is intended to 
idve graduate instruetlon In 
management at an advanced 
level, will be oriented mwaids 
the needs of both the public 
and private aectors but will 
have special reference to the 
former. The University expects 
that the course of study for 
the degree will be concerned 
with a wide range of quantita¬ 
tive ar4 behavioural academic 
disciplines and their appUOa- 
tton to government and 
business ; the emphasis will be 
on the processes of dedslon- 
makinc and the use of economic 
enalysis. 

The salary lor the post is 
SA15.369 per annum. 

The University provides reason¬ 
able travel and removal 
expenses and assistenoe with 
housing. Siwerannuallon Is on 
the FSSU i.'attern with 
supplementary benefits. 
Financial assistance towards 
study leave Is also available. 

The University reserves the 
right not to make an appoint¬ 
ment or to make an appoint¬ 
ment by invitation at any time. 

Further infonnatlon and 
the forms which should 
accompany an application may 
be obtained from the Associa¬ 
tion of Commonwealth 
nnlvarslttes rAppts). .16 Gordon 
Square London wClR OFF 
(Tcl : 01-38? 8572). 

Applications close on iS 
Sepfember 1972. 




smisnciAN 


c. £4,200 

\XV nre a research learn set up by an some experience in applying statistical be more fofa really exceptional 

international group of companies to techniques to agricultural problems. candidate, and there i.s a 15% gratuity 

work t'li n variety i>f projects He or she should be interested in field on completion, 

associated with crop research. A work, experienced in programming 

v;k ancy has arisen for a Statistician to computers and innovative in designing 

'vork m this team, in part icular with statistical experiments. /„ (he jirst instance please twite or 

jcgiird U) s.iinpling problems. appointment is initially for one telephone, quoting reference K7338/EC, 

Wc nre looking for someone, aged year only, but there is a possibility that for an application form. Completed forms 

between and IS, preferably with a this will be extended. It will be based U/ilI he foiwaided direct and in confidence 

good honours degree in inuihematics in the Home Counties within easy to the client unless addressed tp our 

and a pt>si-graduate qualification in travelling distance of London. The Security Manager listing companies to 

';iaii<;tics, who ideally should have had salary will be around L’4,200 but could which they may not be sent. 



PA ADVERTISING LIMITED, 

2 Albert Gate, London SWIX 7 JU. Tel: 01-235 6060 
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APPOINTMENTS 



Government Statistics provide the basis for 
decisions and policy-making in every area 
of national life. As a government statistician 
your training and skills are given full scope 
in highly professional multi-discipline 
teams, working on projects of major 
importance. 

Candidates should normally be aged at 
least 27, with an honours degree in 
statistics, or in another subject involving 
formal training in statistics. They must have 
had several years' relevant experience. 
Starting salaries could be above the 
minimum of the Inner London scale quoted. 
Appointments can be either 
permanent and pensionable or short term 
(with FSSU). Promotion prospects to 
posts carrying salaries in excess of 
£7450. 

Write for full details of these and other 
current vacancies, and an application form, 
to Civil Service Commission, 

Aiencon Link. Basingstoke, Hants., 
or telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext. 500 
or LONDON 01-839 1696 (24-hour 
"Ansafone" service) quoting reference 
AA/619/S. Closing date 14th August 1972. 


Ministry of Posts and Toiocominunieations 

As a member of a small team of specialists covering 
all aspects of Post Office business, you will be 
analysing trends and demand-forecasts, considering 
efficiency indicators and advising the Ministry in its 
dealings with the Post Office Experience of econo¬ 
metric model building would be an advantage 


ECONOMIC 

STATISTICIANS 


£3653-£4883 


Dgpartment of the Environment 

You will head a new branch concerned with estim¬ 
ates of the future demand for the resources required 
by the construction industry This research will 
involve the development of long-term forecasts of 
construction activity and of relevant input/ouiput 
relationship You will work in close association with 
a steering committee of statisticians and economists 
and with research bodies and other organisations 
You would need to have experience in econometric 
research 



For further 
appointments 

see pages 5, 7, 92 to 96 


BUSINESS 


Escorts/Hostesses 

To entertain your clients in 
London 723 8591 


PERSONAL 


Wye College 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Lecturers m Applied 
Statistics (two 
appointments) 

AppMoaiUonB are Invited from 
qiM&Sedai^tMteB in StaUsUos 
o?Matomattcs with SUllatics 
for the above appointments 
DuUea include. ^ 

advisory work In BtaitlsUai to 
undergraduates, graduates and 
research workers In Agrtculturo 
and BortUNilture Applets 
should have teaotalnc experience 
and an Intarceit iP applyi^ 
atatlaUoal techniques to prob¬ 
lems In the natiual and eodnl 
•elenoes Bsl^, aoeordtne to 
qusllfloatlons and experience. 


with FB.8.U. 

Further particutsn from the 
Beoretary, Wye OoUege, Nr 
Ashford, Kent Olenliif date. 
I2th Aufual. 


jnenliif date. 
1912 


Rsai 


Restaurant Francais 
OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon until 4 pm 
DINNER 5.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

(iMt orders at 12 15 p m ) 
LOUNGE BAR 

with Salvino Massina 
at the piano 

Fully Uconaod Air Conditlonod 

35 CRANBOURN ST, WC2 

next to Underground Station 
Tal: 01-826 0642/6886 


EDUCATION 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external denees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared coureee for the Federation 
of Stock Sxclvangei, for Acoouniancy, 
Compumy 8err8tsr>ship, Law, Costing. 
Banking. Insurance Awketlu, OCB 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) (oursea in Buelnces Bubjeeta. 

Write today for details or advice, 
ataitng subjects In which interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept (»2). 8t Albans. Ot 
eal) at 30 Queen vikoita Street. 
London. BC4 Tel 01-249 6814 
(Foundml 1910,) 

Accredited by the OoutieU lor the 
Accreditation ot Oomppondaiiee 

OoSefes 


For Butcher, Baker, 
Candlestick maker 

not to mention 
Acooumtsnt Banker, 
Economuet, Enginaer— 
and evevyone who 
uses figuros 

OTIS KING 
CALCUUTOR 

Multiplies, divides, 
dom percentages, 
metric and aoiohsiyge 
convsrshms, with 
easm and apasd 
Thousands In use 
^ iaading firms 


back If not cemplataly 
■atlsNadi Send for 
froa leaflet 

OAIWICLTD. 

D«pt. ma, 

M OundoinM Road. London, 
sun* 3PH Tol n.t« 7023 


















Our jets, 

don't move any faster. 
Our passei^^rs do. 

()ur ijassengers are a step ahead of the rest. They’re 
taking the lead in the development of a rich, expanding, 
wide-open continent: Africa. 

To Africa, from Africa and within Africa, they fly Air 
Afriquc. The only airline with the size and speed they want. 

Like 84 flights a week. To 34 African cities. And every 
flight has one thing in common. Efficient, courteous, 
unobtrusive service. 

Which we mean to expand still further. For instance, 
we’re just about to introduce the first three giant DClO’s the 
continent has ever seen. 

At Air Afrique, we can’t afford to hang around. 

Nor can our passengers. 





Europv't biggwt oovarage of 
Africa In aasoeiation with UTA 


Oenaral sales agejits—UT^ French Airlines 

LONDON W1V OliX. 177 Piccadilly (01 j 493 4881. Reservations (01) 829 6114. BIRMINGHAM 3. Rutland Hduro. 
Edmund Street (021) 236 2931. GLASGOW C.2.124 St. Vincent Street (041) 2212101. MAKGKBSTER M2 4JG. 
70-76 Cross Street (081) 834 7891 
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The Annual General Meeting of the Company under the Chairmanship 
of Monsieur Paul RAdhard, waa held on June 22, 1972. 

The accounts for the financial year 1971 reaultixig In a net profit 
of Frs 33,592,916 after depreciation of Fm 69,il26,000 and provisions 
of Frs 31,250,000 were adopted. The meeting approved a total dividend 
of Frs 4,875 per share (compared with Frn 3,76 the previous year) 
consisting of Frs 3,25 dividend distributed and Frs 1,625 tax already 
paid to the Treasury (tax credit). 

The Board’s report stresses the satlafactory overall expansion in 
the Company's activities during 1971 with the. exception, however, 
of the Components Division where difficult trading conditions t3rovailed 
Appropriate action taken earlier did, oeverthelesa, mitigate their effeclt* 
whilst, in many other fields, the positions attained In the forefront of 
international competition were being maintained or Improved 

Tbo Company’s own turnover reachad Frs 2,329im including tax or 
Frs 2,077m after tax, against Frs 1,764m and Frs 1.566m respectively 
in 1970, the increase being 33%. Export sales contributed 38% with 
Frs 703m against Frs 530m a year earlier. Orders received during the 
year were up by 35%, the Increase in export orders alone having 
reached 42%. 

The consolidated turnover for the Group amounted In 1971 to 
Frs 3.823m including tax or Frs 3.404m tax deducted against Frs 
3,360m and Frs 2,073m respectively in 1970, which Is 13% higher. 

The Electronic Equipment Division continued to make good progress 
and was particularly succeMful In markets abroad. Its turnover, tax 
excluded, has gone up a further 30% compared with 1970 and the 
orders booked are up by 35%. At the year-end, the order book exceeded 
Frs 3.300m of which over half was for the export markets. In his 
statement, the ChaUrman pointed out that the orders placed continued 
at a high level and that despite severe International competition, 
substantial contracts were in process of negotiation. 

On the Components front, studies are In progress with a view to 
eliminating current losses and maintaining the Group's technical 
expertise. In the colour television section, an Important agreement has 
been signed with an American company, the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

In the field of Data Processing, the signing In August 1971 of the 
second ” Convention Plan Caloul ” Is evldettce of the Government’s aid 
In flavour of Compagnie Internationale pour I'lnformatlque—C.I.I., for 
the financing, in particular, of technical research. The prospects here 
as well as those opened up by the protocol of co-operation signed by 
C.l.I, and Siemens early in 1972 for rationalising and marketing their 
products, can be considered as a very favourable polnler regarding 
the C.l.I.'s future development. 



RIYAD 

BANK 

LIMITED 


PAID UP CAPITAL & 
TOTAL ASSETS 

(1 US Dollar = 

EXPORTERS!! 

With cur 17 branches, and 
correspondents (hrougboiil 
the world, we offer a com¬ 
prehensive domestic and 
International banking ser¬ 
vice. Foreign Banks and 
Exporters are Invited to send 
us their enqulrlee aboui 
business In the Kingdom. 


SPEOAL ATTRAaiONS \ 
fOR EXPORTBS I I ? 

are that there are. In the N, Vj ' 
Kingdom, j ' 

—WO EXCHAWOE CON- V 
TROLB \ 

—VIRTUAIiLT NO RBW- . 

TRIOTIONB ON IMPORTS 

PROGRGSSWNG WITH 
THE SAUDI ECONOMY __ 


Ifioorporated in the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 

HEAD OFFICE 
JEDDAH- P.O. Box 1047, 
Cable Address: 
RIYADBANK 

RESERVES—SR42.9 miUions 
—SR669.0 millions 
= Saudi Riyals 4.15) 

BRANCH NETWORK 




THE KINGDOM Of 
SAUDI ARABIA 




Toni's job 
bit the dust 
when The 
pit closed 



>?> ' rf 



That was three years ago. 

Since then, he's completed a training 
course and become a skilled tradesman- 
a Drilling Machine Operator. Tom is happy 
with his job “happy with the prospects 
that lie ahead. 

In Irvine New Town, there are many people 
like Tom. Men who, having lost their former 
livelihood through redundancy, have 
retrained and are now skilled workers in 
industry. 

And there are many more, eager to retrain 
once the demand for them increases. Once 
you bring your industry to Irvine. 

Why don’t you? 

We've a lot to offer. Besid^^s willing, 
trained staff, you’ll find ample housing and 
well-appointed factory sites, prestige 
office blocks, convenient sea and air ports. 
And SPACE. Space to move to breathe. 

To expand 

Lots of it. 

You’ll find all that-arid more-in Irvine New 
Town. But find out all the facts. 


Write. Telephone or Telex; 

O Michael S. Thomson, 

Commercial Director, 

Irvine Development Corporation, 
Perceton Houee, IRVINE, 
Ayrshire, KA11 2AL 
Tel: Irvine 4100 Telex: 778984 


RIYAD BANK LIMITED 
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(after rea 1 r i flu CFA Hepi 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in Switzerland 

The well established economy of Switzerland and its sncient and well 
defined body of laws does not otfor romantic or exotic attrac tions it*' 
tax level (an however be considered moderate by modern standards 
<100 IS designed to provide i solid structure giving legitimate financial 
incentive to growth poraonal and corporate inrome and capital 
Low taxes aie only one of the incentives offered by Switzerland s 
stable eronorry • Its stable political and economic climate and its 
I onservativo business tradition make it a reliable home for the proser 
vation capital and tor the employment of capital m the indust lal 
endeavors of other i ountries and in real estate bond equity and 
precious metal markets and the like • Your interests may best be 
served by iru orporatiiig in Switzerland for the custody oi exploitation 
of any type of asset fortune oi form of endeavor for the purpose of 
expanding into the Common Market or for the general conduct of 
mu nat n il trade • Many thousands who have discovered this have 
Riready established their enterprises In what has become the favorite 
canit of Zit, only 18 miles from the city of Zurich — whore the 
Corp )ratf r iduciary AG is m the business of serving you on a personal 
or c rpr rale b i is in the pursuit of objec ts mentioned above Mail 
couptiii foi ouf Ftoport Switzerland as your corporate base* without 
any obiigatu 


Chamer izc 


CORF ORATE riDUCIARY AU 

b.«0 7 ig wit/erlar 1 Tel 04 ZO 14 


N SLOCK ILTTLRo 


The Royal Trust 

Cbtipaii^^crf* Canada 


Wish to announce their 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS TO 

ROYAL TRUST HOUSE 
54 Jermyn St. London SW1Y6NQ 

Effective ficxn; 24 th July 197^ 


TEL (H 629 8252 TELEX 27643 
CABLES Royailond London SWi 

Banken,Executois andTnatees. 

Investinent Managers. Life Assuranceft 
Pension Consultants. liMemational Tax Consultants. 


nut i me M Authcriwd M Ujooo^taw Mail PMt Offlet Dept. OtUwp OonpoHd W SkVM BiMUailt lU. WUtbuuUW. ImSmi, WT. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Prices, 1972 

High Low 

Ordinnry 

stocks 

Price, 

July. 19 

im 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

373% 

268 

Benkc, ether fliuinciel 
Aigentene Bank FI 373% 

7-4 

4-6 

79 

57-8 

AimterdanvRot 

FI 79 

43-8 

4-3 

370 

257 

Aust A NZ Bank 

347p 

$43% 

-18 

2 9 

45 

37*4 

Bank of America 

1 

2 6 

500 

370 

B of Ireland 

460p 


3*4 

Il3l'i 

B86 

B of Montreal 

942p 

22 

3 4 

116*4 

84 

B Nac de Mexico 

P9I% 


8 2 

465 

29B 

B of NS Wales 

452p 

i 12 

2 1 

740 

525 

B of Scotland 

72Up 


2 8 

2680 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2550 

I'lS 

4 9 

279-1 

220 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 228 2 

3*3 

4*9 

64*4 

S3*« 

Bankers Trust 

$57% 

42 

4 9 

480 

298 

Barclays 

470p 

6 

2 0 

15% 

H”u 

Can Imp Com 

£I2%* 

- %4 

2*2 

171% 

78 

Charterhouse Group I02%p 

— S 

4*0 

60*4 

52 

Chase Manhatun 

$57*. 

f2% 

3 5 

59% 

49% 

Chemical Bank NY 

$49% 

- % 

5 7 

2*17 

225*2 

Commerzbank 

DM 234% 

-2% 

3 6 

182 

148% 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 169 1 

-0 9 

4*9 

450 

370 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 437 


5-1 

4440 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 4070 

H60 

2 0 

350 

310 

Deutsche Bank 

DM313 

7 

2 9 

289 

255 

Dresdner Bank 

DM271 

2 8 

3 3 

62% 

43% 

First Nat City 

163 

4 % 

2*1 

638 

355 

Fuji 

Y638 

43 

0 9 

490 

335 

Hambros 

430p 

4 15 

2 0 

208 

142 

Hill, Samuel 

I84p 

1 12 

7*4 

1% 

1% 

lOS Mgm 

$1% 



?l'4 

13*4 

Hongkong A $h 

£20% 

% 

\"-7 

209 

130 

Klcmwort Benson 

I82p 

4 12 

2 1 

7100 

5630 

Krediecbank 

Fr B 7000 

460 

2 8 

395 

330 

Kundenkredlt 

DM 385 


2*6 

2420 

1840 

Lambert L‘lnd 

Fr B240Q 

t 50 

3 3 

457 

320 

LBI 

4i5p 

42 

2 4 

850 

601 

Lloyds 

8l6p 

i2l 

2 0 

36% 

30 

Mxnuf'i Hanover T’si $34 

1% 

4 6 

82350 

62670 

Mediobanca 

L 81500 

\ 670 

1 4 

146% 

103 

Mercantile Credit 

I25p|i 

1 17% 

3*0 

2S6 

176 

Mercury Secs 

?(X)p 

|6 

1 7 

530% 

348 

Midland 

5l0p 

- 10 

2 3 

435 

202 

Mitsui 

Y4I0 

8 

I 2 

327 

205 

Montagu Trust 

287p 

$95% 

4 9 

1 7 

96% 

71% 

Morgan J P 

% 

2 9 

150 

89 

Nat A Grindlays 

I50p 

fl8 

2 8 

4 30 

2 80 

Nat Australasia 

$A3-87 

I o-os 

2 3 

250 

176 

Nat Com Grp 

240p 

1 8 

2 1 

480 

300% 

Nat West 

478p 

48 

1 9 

144 

120 

Norsk Credicbk 

%I36 

4 3 

6 6 

17 

13% 

Royal Canada 

£15% 

-% 

2 4 

915 

608 

Schroders 

835p 

|35 

1 3 

309 

243 

Slater Walker Sees 

28lp|| 

, 19% 

2 9 

3135 

2910 

S<K Gen de Banque 

fr B3I0O 

f75 

4 7 

2800 

2640 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr 1)2725 

45 

5 1 

530 

328 

Standard A Chart 

528p 

2 

2 7 

384 

280 

Suez 

Fr 365 

1 4*8 

5 1 

650 

362 

Sumitomo 

^ 640 

8 

0 9 

4440 

3670 

Swiss Bank Corp 

FrS39l0 

I 200 

2-0 

4805 

3885 

Union Bank Switr 

Fr S 4375 

1-45 

2*3 

637 

435 

Union Discount 

457p 

18 

5 3 

297 

214 

United Dorn Tst 

2S3p 

f28 

2 5 

u9»4 

55% 

Inwrance 

Aetna Ufc A Cas 

$56 

1% 

2 9 

520 

388 

Allianz Versich 

DM 500 

-5 

1-2 

^00 

223 

Comm Union 

254p 

44 

3*3 

618 

496 

Eagle Star 

S66p 

421 

2 7 

2H 

164 

Gen Accident 

2l3p 

L 58690 

f 10 

3-0 

59190 

46350 

Generali 

4 730 

0 8 

112 

242 

Gdn Royal Exeh 

290p 

1 20 

3-1 

210 

163 

Legal A General 

i9ep 

1 14 

2-6 

90 

65 8 

Nat Nedriandn 

FI 73% 

4 % 

2*7 

424 

308 

Pearl 

4l6p 

44 

2*7 

ilO 

250 

Phoenix 

2B0p 

1-8 

3 4 

224 

17) 

Prudential 

I97p 

44 

3*0 

45? 

394 

Royal 

438p 

48 

3-4 

640 

SOI 

Sun Alliance 

6l9p 

7 39 

3-0 

J62 

285 

Taiiho Mar A F 

Y349 


1 *6 

S69 

476 

Toklo Marine 

Y553 

\ 12 

1-0 

/'300 

4775 

Zurich fni 

Fr STOOD 

4 150 

2*6 
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Prices, 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

ftocka 

Price. 

July 19, 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

July 

19 

118 

89 

Breweries, etc 

Allied Breweries 

lOSp 

-r4 

3 3 

64 

55 

Anheuser-Busch 

$65% 

- ’• 

0-9 

194 

148 

Bass. Charrlngton 

l7Sp 


2*9 

165 

132 8 

Bols NV 

FI 158*1 

-6*t 

2 3 

167 

106 

Courage 

IS9p 

rl6 

2 7 

212 

153 

Oistlilors 

207p 

3 

3 3 

41% 

33% 

Distill Seagrams 

$39*. 

*4 

IB 

470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM450 

3 

2 2 

244 

184 

Guinness 

I94p 

12 

i 8 

343% 

238% 

Flclneken 

F!3I7% 

1% 

1 1 

314 

234 

Kirin Brewery 

Y303 

7 

2 5 

19*. 

15% 

Nac Distillers 

$19% 

1% 

4 7 

114 

88% 

Scottish A Newc 

l0S%p 

-t-4 

3*1 

97 

70 

Sth African Br 

Olp 


4 1 

272% 

163 

Wainey, Mann 

245p 

+2 

3 7 

114% 

84% 

Whitbread ‘A’ 

I04p 

|2% 

3 5 

346% 

273 

Building, building materlali 
Assoc Portland 280p 

+2 

3 3 

246 

177 

BP8 Industries 

I86p 

$10% 

-|9 

3 8 

20>« 

10 

Boise Cascade 


2*4 

364 

252 

Bovis Ltd 

356p 

1 2. 

1-7 

265 

195 

Ciments Lafarge 

F* 254% 

,0 9 

5 5 

2760 

2100 

Cimei-certes Briq 

Fr B2545 

20 

5-1 

288 

155*. 

Costain 

280p 

-f4 

2 7 

143 

105 

Eng China Clays 

I38p 

- 'a 

1 9 

24900 

19050 

Icalcementi 

L 24650 

i ISO 

1-9 

191% 

149% 

Lalng *A' 

I77p 

rS 

1 4 

121% 

76% 

London Brick 

II Ip 

1 10 

3-0 

139 

95 

Marley 

Il6p|| 

i 1 

3 7 

375 

303 

Pllkington Bros 

325p 


3 2 

170 

124 

Redland 

I42p 

12 

2 1 

182 

136 

Rugby Portland 

I50p 

15 

2 5 

174 

137 

Steetl'cy 

I39p 

|2 

3 7 

310 

250 

Tarmac 

279p 

-(-1 

3*2 

360 

275 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wimpey 

290p 

+ 10 

2*0 

275 

212 

242p 

1-8 

10 

173 

143 

Catering, hotein, 
ATV -A’ 

entertainment 

I62p -1-5 

4 7 

57% 

45% 

CBS 

$55 

•+-% 

2-5 

280 

202% 

Granada 'A' 

26Sp 

+8 

2 4 

275 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 227p 
Holiday Inns $49% 

17 

1*6 

55*. 

43*. 

2*. 

0 5 

755 

600 

Lyons ‘A’ 

755p 

153 

2*1 

246 

167 

T rust Houses-Forte 

246p 

15 

4*1 

7 ; 1 

62 8 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

FI 74 


4*9 

815 

575 

ANIC 

L 595 

10 

3 7 

40% 

32% 

Amer Cyanamid 

$33% 

’4 

183 3 

137 

BASF 

DM 159 

1% 

4 7 

152 

129 2 

Bayer 

DM 136 

3'a 

4 8 

2990 

2240 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr S 2655 

1 155 

0 8 

93% 

78 

Dow 

189*4 

*4 

2 0 

175% 

144% 

Dupont 

$163% 

-% 

3-0 

410 

327 

Fisons 


|29 

2 9 

30*4 

25 

W R Grace 

\ % 

5 9 

I7U-9 

146 

Hoechsi 

DM 147*. 

3 7 

5-0 

305 

238 

ICI 

289p 

1 12 

4 7 

iOi 

80 

Laporte 


|7 

2*2 

56% 

46 

Monsanto 

$50*4 

1% 

3 6 

751 

480% 

Montecatini'Edlion 

L538 

- IZ 


1090 

875 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 1060 

-5 

1-0 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 160 2 

-0 2 

7-S 

2900 

2370 

Sdvay 'A' 

FrB2870 

i 30 

S-4 

195 

136 

St Gobain 

Fr 190*7 

i0*3 

4-9 

230 

198 

Takeda Chemical 

Y2I3 

41 

4*0 

50*4 

41% 

Union Carbide 

$4!i>. 

F% 

4*3 

4645 

3875 

Coal Antael 
Arbed 

FrB 4350 

-240 

5-7 

34% 

27*4 

Bechtchem 

$30 

4*1% 

4*0 

14*05 

11-65 

Broken Hill PCy 

$A 12*?5 

-0*35 

... 

179 1 

136*6 

Denaln Long^ 

Fr 166 

-1 

8*1 

321 

260’! 

Finsldcr 

L274 

-A 

<3*7 

148 

131 

Fried Krapp 

DM 131 


7.t 

168 

145 

Gfaitges AB 

Kr 153 


Ordinary 

•tocks 


S8 7 Hoetch 

60-9 Hoogoven 

I45*a Manne^mann 

52 Nippon Sierl 

65 2 Rhvlnstahl 

68 Thyston Huettc 

28*4 US Steel 

85 9 Uiinor 

40 Wcndcl Sidelor 


DM62 9 -0 2 


EloctricaL nlMtronlcs 

AEG Tclefunken DM 171 

ASEA Kr 257 

BICC I97p 

CGE Fr 519 

Chloride Electric I I7ii!j 

Comsat $53*a 

Decca 3S8p 

EMI l8Sp 

Electrolux 'B' Kr 298 

LM Erictson ‘B’ Kr 270 

General Electric $63 

GEC I82p 

Gen Tel A Elec S25*« 

Hluchl Y 135 

Honeywell |I52'« 

Hoover $37*4 

IBM 1390 

Int Computers 95p 

Machines Bull Fr76’4 

Matsushita Y 640 

Philips 82Sp 

Plessey I5lp 

RCA |34*a 

Rodiffuslon 120p 

Reyrolle Parsons 99p 

Siemens DM 280 

Sony Y 4840 

Sperry Rand $41 '4 

Texas Intirumenu 8l67's 

Thomson-Houston Fr 152 

Thorn Elfctrical 52i8p 

Toshiba Y 85 

Western Union $56% 

Westinghouse $48% 


Englneoring, ahipbuildirtg 
Acrow "A’ 206p 

Atlas Copco Kr U9 

8SA 30%p 

Babrocit & Wilcox 8lp 

iehn Brown 13m 

Brown Boverl ‘A' Fr S I32( 
Cohen 600 SlVap 

Davy Ashmore 5S*ip 

Demag DM 186 

B Elllotc 45'ip 

Rrth Cleveland I42p 

GKN 372p 

GuiehoBnungs DM ISS 

Harland & WoHT 53p 

Hawker Siddeley 15^ 

Head Wrlghcion 67p 

Alfred Herbert 5lp 

IHI Y 103 

Inur Combttn 19'sp 

Inter Comp Air I24p 

Lafrd Group 66'ap 

MAN DM175 

Metber A Platt 8lp 

MeuI Bex ^ 

Mitsubishi Heevy Y lO 

Morgen Crudble I27p 

SKF Kr 911 

Serek xw 

Sknon Engmi IlSp 

Stone-Pletc 76*ap 

Swm Hunter I59p 

Sutaer FrSISOO 


exoimmmw. itxrtiitt. tMai (r>n«nw. wt. 


- 2*. 

2 9 

45 

3 8 

1-3 

3 9 

1 

4 5 

i 1 

3 5 

1 1% 

0 9 

19 

2 6 

412 

3 4 

4 12 

3 3 

43 

2 0 

- 1% 

2 2 

J 6*1 

2*3 

-1% 

5*9 


4*4 

‘+-3*4 

0-9 

- 1*4 

1*6 

5% 

1*3 

1 

(") 

i 0 4 


- 14 

i*6 

- il 

2-3 

-14 

3 3 

i 1% 

2 9 

*1 I 

3 7 


1*0 

■12 

2 9 

10 

0*3 

H% 

1-7 

f6*i 

0*5 

-0 3 

4-5 

127 

1*3 


5*9 

' *. 

2 5 

1% 

1*9 

+ 12 

2*3 

+ 4 

2*1 

4 1% 


+3 

2*9 

14 

8*3 

so 

3*8 

.4 1% 

4*7 

+ 1 

2 2 

-27 

4 3 

+ 1 

1-4 

+2 

4*9 

+ 19 

3-4 

-2*6 

4*5 

+2*. 

... 

4-M 

4*2 

-1 

4*5 

4 1 

... 

-4*6 

5*8 

+4 

i ‘9 

-1-1% 

2*9 

-7 

S-J 

... 

84 

+ »3 

B-1 

-+« 

SB 

"3 

4*1 

+4 

3 2 

+2 

3*2 

+5 

6*2 

■+5*a 

4-3 

+9 

6*3 

1 +25 

4*0 

(1) To iatest date 
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OrtHiwry 


Hl|h 


Lim 


Price, 
July 19. 
1972 


Cb«>|e 


Yield 

July 

19 


500 

412 

Tube Investment. 

430p 

{ 12 

4-4 

28*. 

20*. 

US Industries 

$20*1 

- 1% 

3-0 

121 

82 

Vickers 

S*q» 

M% 

4 3 

142 

93 

Weir Group 

f '» 

4-4 

123 

109*1 

fhos W Ward 

IlS’tp 

(S'. 

J-8 

88*1 

69*1 

Food, pharmeceutlcali 
Assoc British Foods 82p* 

1-3*, 

2-4 

83 

68 

Aitoc Fisheries 

69p 

$115*4 

i i 

5-4 

(26 

94 

Avon Products 

1 3*. 

l-i 

340 

281 

Beecham Group 

337p 

I -19 

1 9 

213 7 

139 1 

Beghin 

Fr202 2* 

2 8 

5-2 

108 

73 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

89*ip 

-IS 

3-0 

132 

87*. 

Cadbury Schweppes i09p 

f ’» 

3 7 

337 

187 

Cavenham 

335p 

+ 15 

1 1 

77*1 

57*1 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$75% 

1% 

1 9 

5 86 

4 80 

Cot Sugar Ref 

$A5 26 

0 08 


162 

IIS'i 

Fitch Lovell 

I4lp- 

} 15 

2-1 

36*1 

24*. 

General Foods 

$25*. 

I % 

S-4 

53 

38*. 

General Mills 

$53 

1 1% 

l-B 

528 

437 

Glaxo 

448p 

54 

2-2 

47‘. 

40*. 

Heinz 

$44*. 

1-3 

2 3 

220000 

176500 

l4offman La Roche 

FrS 100.000 1,000 

0 5 

47'. 

41 

Kraftco 

$41% 

-% 

4 1 

2285 

1605 

L'Oreal 

Fr 2155 

-45 

l-i 

3095 

2595 

Motca 

L 2600 

70 


1150 

3000 

Nestl« 

Fr S 3870 


1-8 

47*. 

36*. 

Pfizer 

$44*. 

% 

1-4 

100 

76*. 

Procter Gamble 

$96 

1 % 

1 6 

251 

155 

RankS'HovIs 

I88p 

-1-9 

4 3 

373 

270 

Reckitt & Colman 

370p 

Fr 5 3840 

hl6 

2 6 

3950 

3425 

Sandoz 

J 165 

1 7 

91 

60'. 

Splllers 

74*.p 

1 <*. 

4 2 

38*. 

30*1 

Swift 

$34*. 

+ 2*. 

2 1 

209 

I/I 

Tate & Lyle 

I77p 

+ 1 

5 6 

IBS 

136*4 

Unigate 

I80p 

M3 

2 3 

406 

318 

Unilever 

349’ip 

^11*1 

3 2 

143 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 126 9 

-0-8 

4 9 

124 

81 

United Biscuits 

Motors, aeroapeci 

Il9p 

1 

2 2 

56 

36*4 

BLMC 

39*ip 

_ % 

5 2 

26*1 

19 

Boeing 

$21% 

- 1 

1 8 

61 

46*1 

Caterpillar Tract 

$59% 

_ 

2 4 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

$29*. 


2 0 

104 

79-1 

Citroen 

Fr 91 

+ % 


460*1 

323 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 460*. 

+ % 

i'-'e 

199 

132 

Dunlop 

I42p 

L 2367 

|9 

5-7 

2440 

2068 

Flat 

t36 

5 0 

27 

21*. 

Firestone Tire 

ni% 

% 

3-7 

76^ 

62*1 

Ford 

$63 

1 *• 

4 1 

32 

22*. 

General Dynamics 

$24% 

1% 


84H 

73*1 

General Motors 

$73*1 

'• 

4 6 

33*. 

27 

Goodyear 

$27*. 

*4 

3 0 

379 

254 

Honda 

Y363 

3 

2 5 

265 

155 

Komatsu 

Y265 

1 13 

3 2 

15*. 

lU 

Lockheed 

$10% 


438*1 

3S8 

Lucas 

400p 

-1^31 

2 5 

15*1 

:i*. 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 

$CI4% 

+ % 


45*. 

34*4 

$38 

rl% 

M 

1568 

1229 

Michelln 'B' 

Fr 1472 

26 

1 4 

500 

2-16 

Nissan Motor 

Y453 

1 6 

1 8 

a6*s 

30*4 

N Am Rockwell 

$31*. 

*t 

4 5 

412 

242 

Peugeot 

PirellhSpa 

Fr 397 

1 

2 6 

1870 

1540 

L 1668 

123 

3 0 

231 

164 

Smiths Indusi 

I9ep 

-1 10 

3-1 

236 

186 

Steyr-Dalmler Puch 

+ 8 

4-2 

650 

405 

Toyota Motor 

Y 5S5 

■1 4 

1-4 

42'. 

28*. 

United Aircraft 

135% 

-t% 

5 1 

163 8 

133*4 

Volkswagen 

DM I37 9 

-2-6 

3-3 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 243 

, 4 

1-7 

73*1 

57 

Westland 

6 Tip 

- 1 

4 9 

120 

92 

Wfimot'fireeden lU3p i 4 
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You see, you have at your service our flotilla of ships* 
and twenty-eight scheduled sea routes. 

That includes between the Far East and Oslo, Hamburg, Rotterdam 
and Copenhagen ... via our Macrsk-Kawasaki Line international 
friendship. 

You also have roll-on/roll-off container service between 
Australia and Japan ... through another international 
friendship, ESS Line. 

And you have all‘40-foot-container ships which ply the 
Pacific directly between the U.S.A. and Hongkong and 


iwrea uy pa»ii ig j apon. 

That saves you five valuable days or more. Plus it helps emerging 
nations emerge into the containe ■ age on their own. 

International friendship is simple. Efficient shipping services... 
that serve all countries. 

Quickly. Safely. Economically. 

Ships and friends anyone? 


^Including scheduled liners, tramr^s, tankers and spetiaii/ed ship^ to carry 
your special cargo like Iren ore or automobiles. 
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MOHtniitt JOLV as, igya 


IaIIcis 


The economy 


Sjr —The Economist's espousa] of a 
statutory incomes policy enforced through 
conhscatory surcharges on workers’ national 
insurance contribuiions is probably 
the most effective of any of the 
schemes the Government must be consider¬ 
ing. Your latest proposals for the conduct 
of the revived and renamed prices and 
incomes board arbitration body along the 
lines of the American transiport legislation 
before the Congress is especially incisive. 
But» as you have already suggested, 
ministers must be trying to formulate a 
policy that is at once both economically 
effective and politically neutral, if not 
favourable. This means they must attempt 
to curb prices as well as wages at the 
same time W’hcn the depreciating pound 
sterling float will assure sustained price 
rises for many months to come. Because 
Mr Heath regards some form of price 
restraint as a political imperative, and 
with the breakdown of the CBI freeze in 
the coming months, it is desirable that 
we consider what forms of price control 
can be impo.sed that will make a statutory 
incomes policy more palatable politically, 
bur at the same time doing little economic 
damage. 

As yon have noted, the Government 
should make maximum use of the 
Monopolies Commission’s powers to enforce 
price competition but, beyond that, it ntay 
be advisable for them to act against 
management when it concedes pay increases 
beyond the established norm. l.;ast summer 
the Treasury was considering this in the 
form of lax penalties against employers 
granting inflationary wages, but this alone, 
without the necessary sanctions against 
labour, could be relied upon only to swell 
tax rcvciuie.s arid prices, quite the opposite 
from what was intended Bui, as a part 
of the statutory incomes policy which 
restrains wages through the tax system, 
the arbitration body could be empowered 
to prohibit price rises stemming from wages 
granted above the established norm. This 
would place equal burdens upon both 
labour and management to moderate 
wages since both would be penalised for 
exceeding the wage norm and would, with 
the other provisions already described in 
The Ecoru.mtst, provide the type of equity 
that incomes policies require to gain 
political cffectivcncs.s, without unduly 
un^rmining business confidence and 
piMts necessary*^ for new investment. 

pfeally, any ;|ftatutory incomes policy 
must be followed up by a renewed look 
At the nationalised and lame duck Indus- 
and the subsidies that so expensively 
E id inefficiently sustain them. As the 



economy expands, the incentives for the 
Government’s continuing of this unfortu¬ 
nate practice hopefully will be lessened 
and this sector can be put on an economic, 
subsidy-free level of operation. 

If the Tories act wisely, for once they 
may find that correct economic policies 
coincide with their political fortunes.— 
Yours faithfully, Oliver Fiske 

Washington, DC 


Gilt-edged market 

Sir —The dilemma in which the gilt- 
edged market finds itself (July 15th) can 
be clarified by distinguishing between the 
jobbers’ need for ordinary working capital 
an-d their need to finance the large occa¬ 
sional losses which can result from provid¬ 
ing marketability in large lines of stock 
in a falling market. 

The jobbers at present have few prob¬ 
lems financing their normal business from 
interna] sources and the risk capital they 
can now raise from outside companies 
with limited liability. The problem is in 
finding the resources to deal wirh the 
situation produced by the authorities’ 
withdrawal of support and the losses that 
can result from the sharp movements in 
prices that sometimes follow. 

1 feel there are three possible solutions, 
in addition to that of reverting to the old 
system. 

1. The market could become more like 
the equity market. The jobbers would 
restrict themselves to dealing in relatively 
small amounts and thus avoid developing 
extreme positions. Large lines of stock 
would be placed outside the market at a 
negotiated price and put through the 
market. I'he major disadvantage is that 
marketability would contract and the 
institutions become less willing holders, 
with a resultant increase in interest costs. 
This objection should not be overstated, 
however, since marketability would still be 
greatly superior to that in other fixed- 
interest markets. 

2. The jobbing firms should be further 
opened to outside capital so that losses 
can be more easily borne. This solution 
would require greater profvtability in good 
years and thu.s greater official generosity 
in the handling of the taps during bull 
markets. 

3. A variation on the suggestion made 
by your newspaper could be adopted. 
This would involve some form of official 
insurance against losses made in a bear 
market and would enable the jobbers to 
lay off part of the risk of taking large net 
positions. This would protect marketability, 
thus avoiding the higher interest costs 
involved in i, whilst it would leave the 
amount of stock held in the private sector 
unchanged and thus protect the new 
monelaiy policy. 

Whatever the solution adopted, there 
seems no way of avoiding an increase in 
the COST of servicing the debt. Wider 
swings in gilt-edged prices and a greater 
potentiality for jobbing losses inevitably 
result from the emphasis now placed on 


money supf^y. Some method of sharing 
the cost with the Exchequer will need 
to be developed if the authorities are to 
continue to enjoy .the apparently incom¬ 
patible advantages of easy marketability 
in their debt and the avoidance of wild 
swings in the monetary aggregates.— 
Yours faithfully, J. J. H. Wormell 
London, SW 6 


Ireland 

Sir —I read once more in your newspaper 
a reference to members of the Ulster 
Defence Association as UDA thugs ’* 
(July 15th). This continual use of this 
phrase implies either a continual lack of 
understanding or a deliberate attempt to 
mislead your readers into thinking ** UDA 
= 3 lRA.” The Ulster Protestant working 
class is dis^sted by the fact that the 
men responsible for blowing up its homes 
and its jobs, for murdering its menfolk 
and its children, are no longer hunted 
down and captured. 

The UDA is needed to defend Ulster if 
no one else will; the Ulster Protestant 
working class knows the misery of the 
past three years, even if the liberals of 
The Economist, who walk a middle j>ath 
when there is no middle path, do not.— 
Yours faithfully, Brian J. Watter.son 
Newtownabbey, Co. Antrim 

Sir —^Your article “ Stabbing at Willie ” 
(July 15th) makes some useful predictions 
about the fate of the Protestant extremists 
in a purely Irish battle, following a pos¬ 
sible withdrawal of British troops from 
Ulster. But it could have posed two more 
questions that stem directly from these 
predictions. 

If, after 50 years of partition, Ulster 
has not integrated its minority community, 
as is evidenced by the civil rights move¬ 
ment, then why should the Dublin govern¬ 
ment be any more successful in integrating 
a Protestant minority into a united 
Ireland ? Secondly, the article does not 
explain why a smaller Irish army should 
succeed against extremists when the British 
army, by implication, may fail. Moreover, 
what would then be the legal status of 
thousands of Irish people who live and 
work in this country, not to mention those 
who are in the armed forces of the 
Grown ? 

I believe that the Cyprus situation has 
a certain relevance 10 this issue. In 1964 
I visited the “ no-go ” areas in Limassol 
and Ktima following the breakaway of 
a Turkish Cypriot administration from 
the Cypnis government. Despite the com¬ 
parative peace of the past eight years 
those Cypriot ** no-go ” areas are still 
there. The division of communities on 
racial and religious lines is a fact of life, 
however much one may regret its existence. 

If, at some future date, the Biidfi^ 
Government is obliged, for whatever 
reason, to withdraw British troops from 
Ulster and public opinion in this country 
accepts the abdication of responsibility 
for part of the United Kingdom, then, by 
the same token, it cannot reject the pro- 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA and over 


Opportunity to exercise a high degree of 
autonomy—prospects exist to advance 
to the Board in the short/medium term 

INVESTMENT ANALYST 

— FOREIGN 


LEADING INTERNATIONAL MERCHANT BANK 

The requirement is for candidates aged 25-32 who have 
been trained in investment analysis and have a thorough 
knowledge oif the U.K. market. The succeseM candidate wU 
have been responsible for advising on investment policy and 
assisted in the management of sizeable funds. Further 
experience will have been gained overseas in investment in 
European and Foreign markets. He will have established 
contacts with foreign inotitUttions and companies. He wiiU be 
required to advise on investment overseas primarily in 
Europe. AusitraAaBia and Jafvain and will be expected to handle 
a sizeable portfolio (of several £ millions). Up to 35% 
European travel is likely. Languages are essential. Candidates 
must have the necessary mix of forcefulness, leadership and 
tact to contribute effectively as an authority in this field. 
Initial salary negotiable up to £8,000; contributory pension 
scheme; free life assurance; free B.U.P.A.; housing and 
personal loan facilities; assistance with removal expenses if 
necessary. Applications in strict confidence, under reference, 
IA3246/E to the Managing Director : 

CampbelMohnaton Assodates (Management Recniitment 
Consultants) Ltd., S5, New Broad Street, London, EC2M. 
Tel. No. 01-588 8588 or 01-688 0558. 


DIRECTOR 

for 

A MAJOR TRADE AND 
EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION 

An exceptional c^portunity for an individual 
with the appropriate experience to take cha^e 
of the national London-based organisation 
representing the vast majority of employers in 
one of the country’s major capital goods 
industries. 

Applicants for the post should have wide ex¬ 
perience of administration and commercial 
work, including negotiations with Government 
Departments. Legal training would be an 
advantage, as would experience of industrial 
relations including responsibility for conduct of 
negotiations with trade unions and the prepara¬ 
tion and presentation of cases although neither 
of these qualifications is essential. Salary no 
barrier for the right type of person. 

Applicants should write to Box 2515 giving full 
particulars of their career. 


Chief 

Executive 

(DESIGNATE) 


Suva, Fiji c. £12,000 in local 

currency equivalent 

House £f car provided 


The local sugar industry is the largest 
contributor to the economy of Fiji and 
raw sugar accounts for about two- 
thirds of total exports from the islands. 
Next April the Government assumes a 
majority shareholding in the company 
operating the milling and processing 
of all the sugar produced. A Chief 
Executive is required to join the board 
as soon as possible. He will be respon¬ 
sible to the board for the direction of all 
milling and processing activities, cane 
research and growers extension ser¬ 
vices. 

The person appointed must be of outstand 
ing chararler and experience. He sfiould 
have the aliility to lead an orgEinisation 
which is acknowledged to he efficient and 
to secure the willing co operation ot the 
s\cif\ and work torce. He should h^ive tfio 
capacity arui energy to establish satisfac 
tory rolcitionsfiips witfi Government, growers 
and international buyer.s. Considerable 
experience o1 management a^ top level 
within a significant commercial or industrial 
enterprise and a firm sense ot financial 
responsibililv are mandatory 

Knowledge ot the .sugar industry would be 
an added advantage. 

Age ideally early 40’s. 

Write in confidence, quoting reference 
n:'0/E to:R G. Birch. 

Peat. Marwich, Mitchell & Co , 
Management Consultants. 

Suite 401. Salisbury House, 
Finsbury Circus, London. 

EC'^M bUR. 


For further management appointments see page 7 









posal that the United Nations is approached 
to assume that responsibility. Thert may 
be enormous ciiificuJtic.s in funding and 
recruiting a peacekeeping force but in 
Ulster as in Cypru.s, wiierc there is still 
a UN presence, a political solution may 
take decades. But cities it matter if a UN 
presence is t>l indefinite duration, like the 
civil police force of any country, so long 
as people an‘ not bfing killcxl —Yours 
faithfully, I. M, Pirii.porr 

Hniton, liui 


Traffic 

SiR“ No one can fault the substance of 
your article (July 15th) on l.ondon tratfic. 
However, it doe.s make some surprising 
statements. In what sense docs a moving 
car take up 12 limes as much road space 
a.s a parked vehicle ? This can be inter¬ 
preted in a variety of ways, none of them 
(larticularJy relevant to the topic of traffic 
management. It, neverthdess, docs seem 
to lead on to your next Ciuiclusion; 

Surely the person who parks his car 
most of the day, instead of moving on 
every htiur, should be encouraged ? ” 

Such arguments typically follow from 
the use of physical engineering criteria to 
decide the optimum use of road space: 
a moving car occupies 12 times as much 
road space as a parked vehicle, therefore 
parked vehicles should be encouraged ! 
An engineering-economist views it in a 
different light: you encourage those 
journeys which produce the highest sur¬ 
plus of value over cost. That is what road 
pricing is all about. By raising the per¬ 
ceived user cost of each journey the price 
gradually discourages marginal users (those 
whose surplus of value over cost—^and 
hence whose willingne.ss to pay—is less 
than the price) until the optimum volume 
and distribution of traffic i.s reached. 

The length of journey and duration of 
parking arc only indirectly relevant to this 
process. The surplus of value over cost is 
generally a function of the effcclive alter¬ 
native means of transport. Long-stay 
parkers are mostly commuters for whom 
such alternative means u.sually exist 
(although the level (»f discomfort on most 
London commuter services greatly reduces 
thcii allraciiveiiess). Short-term parkers 
arc more heterogeneous: they include 
salesmen, mothers raking children to the 
dentist, visits tu people in hospital, other 
personal business and recreational trips, 
and—partif Lilarly in London —circular 
rather than radial journeys which are not 
served by commuter rail lines. The net 
result is that the short-term parker, who 
either docs not find or does not consider 
any other means of transport an “ effec¬ 
tive alternative,’’ is usually the ])erson who 
derives the highest .surplus of value over 
cost. That explains why so many local 
authoriti''s, contrary to your own advice, 
penalise long-term parkers. 

One final point. You argue implicitly 
that, parking controls (charms^ arc less 
efficient ihaTi road pricing. In ].ondc)n 
doubtless true. But there is great 


danger in generalising from London 
premises to national prescriptions. For 
example, in Oxford, and I suspect the 
same is true of most small- to medium- 
size provincial towns, the 1966 traffic 
survey showed that over three-quarters of 
the vehicles in the central area stopped 
and parked. It is doubtless more now that 
the by-pass and the Marston Ferry link 
have been completed. Considerable control 
can, therefore, be exercised over moving 
vehicles by levying charges on stationary 
(parked) vehicles. For on-street spaces this 
requires little more than “ pay and dis¬ 
play ” equipment (which avoids the need 
for elaborate ** .street furniture ”) supple¬ 
mented, perhap.s, by books of daily tickets 
and season tickets. Public off-street spaces 
pre.scnt no problem; private off-street 
commuter and short-term spaces could be 
dealt with by giving local authorities the 
power to raisic local taxes (rather like 
rates) on such spaces. 

Since any “ efficient ” method of regulat¬ 
ing urban traffic must deduct the cost of 
implementation and enforcement from the 
net benefits attributable to the reduced 
traffic Hows, it may be that a fully 
fledged road-pricing sy.stem does not always 
represent the most efficient sioliition outside 
the major conurbation areas. I would, 
therefore, argue that a practicable balance 
between different forms of transport in an 
urban area can be achieved quickly and 
efficiently by means of parking charges, 
wihout having to wait 10 or 15 
years until an elaborate system of road 
pricing is introduced.—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford Ian G. Heoqie 


Tourism in Britain 

Sir—I was rather surprised to read in 
your article “ It’s a trade surplus again ” 
(July T5ih) tha: the British package 
holiday industry has been succe.ssful in 
persuading its clients to take off-season 
holidays abroad. 1 am inclined to think 
that one of the effects of a devalued 
pound would be a decrease in travelling 
abroad ; this will at least be the case if 
the exchange rate goes down as low as 
$2.20. 

On the other hand, a devaluation follow¬ 
ing a period of Boating will draw more 
foreign tourists to England. I can, how¬ 
ever, very well understand why this might 
lead to an incipient tourist backlash. 
Being at present one of your foreign 
visitors, I tike your point that I..ondon 
is full of tourists and that the tourist 
boards have been only moderately success¬ 
ful in their efforts to spread foreigners to 
other parts of the country. 

However, I fail to see why. I spent last 
week in High Wycombe, only an hour 
away by train or car from the main 
shopping centres in London. The country¬ 
side is extremely beautiful, there arc many 
uiteresting places to visit, hotel rooms arc 
easily available at a much lower cost 
than in Ixindon, and the air is less 
polliiicd Oxford, Henley, Marlow, Maiden¬ 
head and Wirid.sor Castle are within easy 


reach but, nevertheless, you will not find 
a single foreign visitor in this p^t of the 
country. 

It stands out a mile that your tourist 
boards arc not clever enough. With a 
better information service, better advertis¬ 
ing and by making the agencies of British 
airlines and travel bureaus in foreign 
countries more effective and informative, 
1 personally have no doubt that you will 
succeed in spreading tourists to other parts 
of I he country and make Britain much 
more attractive to foreign visitors. 

This adds up to the conclusion that 
because of the increasing costs to Britons 
uf international travel and the decreasing 
costs for foreign tourists in Britain, your 
tourist account could be kept out of the 
red in future.—^Vours faithfully, 

Oddvar Svensdson 
High Wyrombe, Bucks. 

Bus V. train 

Sir —The Tyneside Passenger Transport 
Executive is responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of an integrated system of public 
transport for the area. It was, therefore, 
with interest that I read your article 
(July 15th) about the comeback of the 
bus and the statement about bias in 
analyses that have been carried out by or 
on behalf of ourselves. 

The bus plays a very significant role 
in Tyneside today and all of our .studies 
have demonstrated that it must continue 
to do .so in future. However, in all large 
urban areas there are corridors with high 
density movements which arc e.specially 
well catered for by reserved track systems, 
particularly as traffic congestion increases 
in the next two decades. 

I'ynesidc already has an existing rail 
.system, which, however, needs to be 
improved by the addition of links in the 
central area in order 10 provide the 
standard of accessibility necessary as a 
publicly acceptable alternative to the car, 
and tu tackle its particularly difficult river 
crossing problem. 

This conclusion was not reached without 
a thorough examination of the alternatives 
available, starting with a land-use/transport 
study which recommended a strategy for 
the future. In this .«iudy the balance of 
investment between road and public trans¬ 
port wa.s carefully examined. The execu¬ 
tive nevertheless felt it necessary to satisfy 
itself that the most appropriate public 
transport technology would be adopted. 
Both all-bus and reserved track bus 
systems w'crc examined by our consultants, 
Alan M. Voorhccs. Although they have 
recommended such .systems in a number 
of cities in various parts of the world, 
this was not the case in the particular 
circumstances of Tyneside. It is not helpful 
to make sweeping generalisations about the 
appropriateness of a particular public 
transport system without detailed examina¬ 
tion of local conditions, any more than 
it is about the balance of investment 
between roads and public transport. 

Tyneside having developed a strategy 
and the executive having assured itself 



MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


Prospective Partner- City 

Chartered Surveyor c. £7,500p.a. 


A leading Partnership of Surveyors. Valuers and 
Estate Agents has expanded steadily in recent 
years. They continue to expand and now wish to 
fill a senior position from outside the Firm. The 
man appointed will be responsible for extending 
their existing practice in the City of London. He 
will be of such a calibre that he can expect to be 
offered a Partnership after demonstrating his 
ability in the appointment. 

Candidates must be experienced m handling shop 
and office properties; be thoroughly conversant 
with the City and have held a senior appointment 


in a City firm for several years. They are likely to be 
Chartered Surveyors and will probably be over 30 
years of age 

Salary will be negotiated and is unlikely to be less 
than £7.500 p.a., with other benefits. 

AH applications will be treated in strict confidence 
and no information will be disclosed to our Client 
without permission. Please write to us giving 
details of current salary and appointment and how 
you meet our Client's requirements, quoting 
reference PPI3261 jE on both envelope and letter. 


Urwick, 0rr& Partners Limited 


Selection Division 
2 Castle Lane London SW1E 6DL 



Islington 

Council 


Invite applications for the post of 


CHIEF EXECUYIVE 

and TOWN CLERK 

The person appointed will be: 

• Head of the Council's paid service and its principal adviser. 

O Manager of an inner urban authority and will contribute to the solution of 
its fundamental problems. 

O Responsible for the effective implementation of policies, programmes and 
plans developed by the CouncH. 

• Able to demonstrate proven outstanding ability for top management in Local 
Government. 

• Required to advise on the future development of an evolving pattern of top 
marwgement. 

The eppointinent wnti be subject tb three months' notice on either side. The seleiy ecele—£3,569 x £198(4)—£3,361 
per annum comprises (i) the maximum laid down ^ the Joint Negotisting Committee for Town Cierlos in the appropriate 
population range, end (ii) a stun (currently €1,390 per annum) in lieu of fees for eledtotai registration and election 
responsttiifities. 

AppHcalion fonna (returnable by 25th Augual, ,1^), and f urt^ parttadOT are obtdnaMe from the Peisonnal Officer, 


hr further maiiog&nenf appantments see page 5 
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of the appropriate technology, a further 
analysis was carried out to ascertain the 
return c»ri the total investment to which 
you refer. This return was most attractive, 
particularly when compared with a num¬ 
ber of similar investments in other cities. 
It confirms tin* wisdom of developing 
urban rapid transit on 1 yncsidc as part of 
a comprehensive transport system, which 
is the conclusion that many other metro¬ 
politan areas in the world have reached. 
Furthermore, this return was calculated 
on the total investment and not on 
Tyneside s share alone, as implied by you. 
—Yours faithfully, Tony M. Ridley 
Director-Genera 1 , 

Tyneside Passenger Transport Executive 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Sir—1 read with interest your article 
ontillcd “ On the comeback trail ” (July 
15th). 

Residents of the eastern suburbs of 
Ottawa found themselves in the same 
position thos*. of Reston, although in 
Ottawa’s ease the distance involved was 
a mere seven miles from the .suburb to 
the central businc.ss district. 

The community associations failed to 
obtain a suitable service proposal from 
the Ottawa Transport Commission and a 
group of transport engineers and econo¬ 
mists organised their own bus service 
using standard North American school 
buses. With no stretch of the imagination 
can these bu.ses be considered luxury 
equipment, as they are designed for 
carrying children, yet the service proved 
tremendously successful, carrying G3 people 
on thf first day of operation in July of 
1971 and building very rapidly to over 
(ioo. The ridership is still increasing after 
over a year of operation. 

After lcs.s than six months the service 
to and from downtown Ottawa had a 
working profit of $3,500. After that time 
the weekly surplu.s was used to provide 

Marketing 
in Europe 

Issuo Ng 117, August 1972 contains the 
TRADE REVIEW of 
CLOTHING Bl footwear 

IN BELGIUM FRANCE & THE NETHERLANDS 

Special Reports : 

CARPETS & ELOOR COVERINGS 
I.N GERMANY 
WATCHES & CLOCKS 
IN SWITZERLAND 
TOYS IN BELGIUM 

Annual subscription Hb (USS200). Airmail 
postage extra £3 50 (USSB} Single copies £12 

(U$$30) each. Payment with order please. 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit Ltd. 

27 Sf James's Place. London SW1A 1NT 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
(EUROPE) 5A 

T37 Ay/enue Louise, 1050 Brussels 


off-peak services in and around the com¬ 
munity. The off-peak service is now 
extremely popular and almost self-sup- 
jiorting. 

The secret of the success lies in the 
fact that the riders consider it their 
service and most of them know the 
driver’s Chri.stian name. When a person 
is late at the stop the bus waits, and 
when the bus breaks down, as has hap¬ 
pened on occasion, riders understand 'the 
situation and accept it cheerfully. 

I, too, am concerned about the Voor- 
hccs recommendation for Tyneside, As 
an undergraduate in Newcastle I worked 
as a conductor on bus routes north of the 
'I'ytie and, following graduation, was a 
member of the team that carried out the 
firs! transportation study of Tyneside. 
Before committing large amounts of money 
to upgrading the railway network, perhaps 
the consultants should come to Canada 
and examine our service. It is indeed 
ironic that Americans are giving the 
Tyneside PTA bad advice while expatriate 
British arc showing North Americans how 
to run a profitable bus service.—^Yours 
faithfully, Peter F. Wigkenoen 

Ottawa 

Sir —While London Transport agrees that 
the case for buses is sometimes under¬ 
stated, it cannot reconcile with its own 
figures the diagram (July 15th) purporting 
to show bus/undcrground costs. Nor can 
it accept that “London Transport pays 
over £iom a year in signal mainitcnance 
for the underground alone—the real 
cost is but a fraction of this figure. Add 
to this the fact that the ratio of staff to 
buses and ttrains on the London Iransiport 
system is rather closer than that for the 
world “ average ” quoted, and it becomes 
difficult to understand why London 
7>ansport wa.s chosen to illustrate the 
•thesis that in economic terms the bus 
.scores over the train. In London 
Transport’s view, both bus and rail have 
a part to play in creating economic 
eHicicncy and a satisfactory environment. 

In any case, there is little question of 
buses replacing Underground tra‘ins.— 
Yours faithfully, F. E. Wilkins 

Chief Public Relations Officer, 
London, SWi l*ondon Transport 


Hospital insurance 

Sir —I recall that a few months ago Dr 
Wyndham Davies accused you of not 
having read a book of his before you 
reviewed it. I am quite sure that he has 
not read cither your comment (June loth) 
on the hospital cash schemes or the 
advertisement for these schemes. Othcr- 
wi.se he would have realised (l^ettcTS, 
July 15th), first, that your criticisms were 
rightly directed solely at the effect of the 
schemes on health service patients; 
secondly, that the money paid out under 
them, whether to health service or private 
patients, docs nothing to help “ an ailing ” 
health service, as he calls it. The tax-free 
cash goes straight into the pockets of the 


patients admitted to hospital. It is not 
intended as insurance against the cost of 
private medical care in hospital, for which, 
of course, it is grossly inadequate. The 
publicity for the BUPA scheme made this 
distinction perfectly clear, and I am 
surprised that Dr Wyndham Davies, who 
evidently regards himself as knowledgeable 
in this field, has not grasped it.—^Yours 
faithfully, Ann Georoe 

London, SWr 


Mayor Daley 

Sir —In the Illinois primary election this 
spring, the insurgent candidate for gover¬ 
nor and the cx-Daley candidate for state’s 
attorney both won clear victories over 
Mayor Daley’s “machine.” Perhaps the 
Democratic party is merely more in tune 
with the voters than even the usually 
realistic analysts ai The Economist, in 
excluding the mayor from the convention. 
—Yours faithfully, B. L. Rockwood 
Blairgowrie, Perthshire 


Currencies 

Sir —On page 105 of the July isl issue 
you suggest that an effective dollar pre¬ 
mium of around lo per cent would be little 
different from the 8 per cent premium at 
which the finance franc in France is 
quoted above the commercial franc. 

The purposes of the two rates—and 
therefore their effects—arc quite different. 
Britain puts a premium on foreign cur¬ 
rencies, but France on the franc !—Youi's 
faithfully, Werner Rosenmeyer 

London, ECs _ 
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Sir—I n editorials of the issue of The 
Economist dated July 15th references arc 
made in opening sentences to the IRA, 
the UDA and rhe IMF without previous 
statement of the names in full. Happily 
these initials are not unduly cryptic. Yet 
as a newly-registcrcd OAP (by no means 
a VIP or a DBS) recently returned to the 
UK (neither by BEA nor by BO AG but 
by VW) from the country on which BAOR 
is stationed, I am sometimes confused by 
the plenitude of initials that wc arc all 
supposed to understand instantly. 

Would it be cheek to remind a paper 
with an international circulation such as 
yours ha.s that in Germany, for instance, 
the initials MCX.’« stand first for the Mainz 
Gameval Club and BBC for Brown, Boveri, 
ct Oic ? I think your own EIII would con¬ 
firm this. 

But you are by no means the worst 
offenders. I like to think that this letter 
may be noted both at PHS and the HQ 
of the FT.—^Yours faithfully, 

KR (nks nr zk 4711866 b) 
Stogumber, Somerset 

P.S. Have just addressed a letter to my 
son, who works at a place known tradi¬ 
tionally as Ghcltcnham but now further 
identified as GL50 4RQ. 
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PROPERTY 


A choice of superb 

office accommodation avaiiabie 

in King Street, Manchester. 


The two buildings available are situated in 
the financial district of the city. One 
building, number 82, is the former Bank of 
England building dating back to 1845 It 
has been cleaned and modernised and 
offers a superb banking hall and offices 



totalling 9,000 sq.ft. 

The second building, Edward House, is 
adjoining. It is a prestige 9 storey block 
with air conditioning and two high speed 
lifts.The total office area is 42.000 sq.ft. 

Lewncj AqRnts 

-1 ISAAC NEILD H Co. 

Bennett House, Mosley Street, 
Manchester M60 2DR. Tel: 061 ■ 236 2345 


Hilliei* FV&rker 

May Sc Kowden 


77 Grosvenor Street, London W1A 2BT. 
Tel: 01-629 7666 


No HJ f^ornior 8tink t*t tncthmd builduttf 






A Joint Development by 
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Rule of 



what? 


The British people need to recognise the nature of the 
industrial, social and political crisis that has been con¬ 
fronting them in the past week. Unless we learn and 
apply the lessons of it, the same crisis is going to occur 
again and again and again. 

The key industrial point is that imprisonment was 
always the least desirable sanction to use against the 
dockers’ leader, Mr Bernie Steer, and the other four mock 
martyrs who so eagerly sought their four days in Penton- 
ville jail. In any sensible industrial system the right 
sanction against the likes of them is not jug, but the sack. 
If they persist with their unlawful industrial practices, 
they should be dismissed from the trade union whose 
rules they will l)e flouting, and then from the docks when- 
they will be steadily rendering all jobs uneconomic ; 
arguably with due compensation for the loss of those 
jobs, but more arguably not. 

The question now before the country is whether the 
one happy event of the week—the law lords’ reversal 
of the decision by the court of appeal that had tempor¬ 
arily crippled the sensible working of the Industrial 
Relations Act—will be sufTicient to bring the restoration 
of some system of this kind. If it does not, if the abiding 
memory from this week is merely going to be the release 
of the unrepentant Mr Steer amid tunes of glory, then 
the country will have passed in these past days from the 
rule of law to the rule of sometliing very undesirable 
indeed. 

Continuing crisis 

This is what the continuing social and political crisis 
is about. It is not about whether a further emotional split 
has been created between the apostles of Mr Steer and 
the implacable middle-class haters of trade unions 
(although both these minorities have grown this past 
week). It is not about whether the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment has been made to look bumbling or hard-faced, 
or whcthci the Labour party has been made to look the 
toady of the shc^ stewards who control its paymasters 


(see page * 21 ). It is about whether Britain is to br gm^em- 
able under any democratically elected administration, 
with the courts protecting the weak ; or whetlier the real 
powers of decision are to pass to marauding protection 
rackets which successive governments, and then gradually 
courts of law, will consider it “ realistic ” not to oppose. 

If those who use mob violence to break laws they 
dislike arc con finned in real power, there will be three 
further results. First, everylxxly knows that they will 
become more violent and corrupt—and in a personal and 
venal sense, not merely their present power-seeking one. 
Secondly, British govemmenls will keep on yielding to 
something worse than the present rate of inflation, which 
is already on course to make the value of the pound less 
than the value of the penny during the average adult 
lifetime. Thirdly, Britain will implement any new indus¬ 
trial methods, at a time of breathless technological change, 
only at the pace approved by those who arc operating 
the old methods. Just as Britain led the world into the 
nineteenth-century industrial revolution because it wa.s 
the first to overthrow the protectionist squires in favour 
of the free trading merchants, so it may have been decid¬ 
ing this week that our children's income will fall behind 
that of all the rest of the industrial world in the new tech¬ 
nological revolution because wc arc now ready to cede 
power to the protectionist trade unions. 

Politiciam of both parties are disguising the extent of 
this crisis from themselve.s and from the public by what 
can politely be called deliberate muddles, but can more 
accurately be called popular lies. 

Nothing to do with the act 

On tlie Labour and trade union side, the most deliberate 
muddle and most popular lie is that Mr Steer was 
imprisoned because of the Tory Government's Industrial 
Relations Act, and that everything will be all right when 
it is removed. This is the reverse of the truth, Ix'caiise 
action would have been taken against Mr Steer and 
his companions under the law in any country ; as Mr 
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Justice Mcgarry intimated in the Chancery Division last 
week, an injunction would actually have been enforced 
more promptly against them under the law as it operated 
before the Industrial Relations Act came into effect. 
Under any system of law we would all soon be asked to 
move on if we tried to stop all tradesmen entering the 
house* of the^ Archbishop of Canterbury, on the argument 
that we personally felt that wt! were better suited than 
he to fill his job ; and Mr Steer’s pickets had no greater 
right than that as they stood all this summer outside 
the gates of Midland Cold Storage, a workplace where 
they had n<;ver been employed. The peculiarities of 
tlie British system arc that members of Mr Steer’s army 
were drawing full fallback pay under Lord Devlin’s dock 
labour scheme of 1967 even while they were on these 
marauding picket lines ; they were thus forcibly financed 
by the timorous port employers from whose industry 
they were trying to debar the most efficient method of 
packing. They were also threatening angry lorry drivers 
with nationwide blacking under the aegis of the trembling 
Transport and General Workers’ Union which was paid 
equally, not merely by the dockers, but supposedly also 
to protect those lorry drivers and .some of the unfortunate 
container depot workers whose jobs they were trying to 
pinch. The five dockers’ imprisonment when they refused 
to obey the judge’s order to cease this picketing was not 
the result of the Industrial Relations Act, but a symptom 
of the unique British mess and the weakness of British 
trade union leadership that the act was passed to try to 
clear up. 

Lord I>cnning’s hiatus 

The real charge against the act was that it was 
apparently sufficiently obscurely drafted for Lord Denning 
and other learned judges in the court of appeal to believe 
that it had not laid down what its advocates during its 
parliamentary passage had always proclaimed was its 
main purpose; namely, to make it possible to fine large 
trade unions until they dismiss from membership—and 
therefore, in union-shop industries, from their jobs— 
those who persist in calling unconstitutional strikes or 
other unlawful industrial actions. On Wednesday, Lord 
Wilbcrforce and four other law lords unanimously decided 
that the act fortunately had always ruled what its authors 
had always said. This gives the act a chance to work in 
the way originally intended, but after a hiatus in which 
the atmosphere has been made more difficult by Lord 
Denning’s caution. Some Conservatives have started run¬ 
ning for cover, and the forced surrogate sanction of 
marching (he martyrs in and then out of jail has made 
the pa.st week appear to be a triumph for all the glib 
forces of defeatism again. 


Not so much a strike, more a way of life 

How BrilKsli industry reacted to the week of protest strikes 
and. outside the docks and Pleat Street, carried on with its 
hdlMays—4ind sterl'ing didn’t even notice, pages 57 to 63 


The Conservative Government now wants to suppose 
that a lasting solution will be found through such fa^ion- 
able seekings for a consen.su 5 as the report that has been 
jointly sired by Lord Aldington and the leader of the 
TGWU, Mr Jack Jones. One part of that report is to 
be welcomed, although it is typical lame dockery that the 
Government is to pay the bill. Since the economics of 
containers will make it logical to cut the number of 
Britain’s dockers by about another half during the coming 
few years, it is right and humane to offer large severance 
pay (sec page 57) to ailing and older dockers who will 
voluntarily depart. But two other Aldington-Joncs pro¬ 
posals are typical of the country’s mo.st recent mistakes. 
First, the report seeks to end the “ unattached register,” 
on which idle dockers have hitherto rested with reduced 
fallback pay, by promising permanent employment to all 
dockers even if they arc not really needed ; this will 
allow the grossly underemployed men who slope off to 
join Mr Bemic Steer’s marauding pickets to draw even 
higher pay while doing so in future. Secondly, this 
promised retainment of surplus men is matched by an 
even more undesirable half-promise of the retainment of 
surplus land. Within a few years cargo handling should 
have been totally removed from the big cities like London 
and Liverpool, and the vastly underutilised acres around 
the ports should be diverted to scarce housing. But the 
Aldington-Jones report plans to collect singularly 
inappropriate new industries on these sites, rather than 
to reejuire generously pensioned-off dockers to take a 
fivepenny bus ride to other sorts of jobs. 

A nation of rearguards 

On Tuesday, when the television and radio news was 
talking of near-paralysis, some 80,000 workers were taking 
industrial action in sympathy with the five men in Pen- 
tonville ; 24^m other workers were not. The Trades 
Union Congress’s reaction was merely to authorise a 
one-day sympathy strike next Monday which would have 
been a fairly painless way of taking a long summer 
weekend. One-day strikes are, a way of doing one’s 
thing without seriously disrupting much ; providing the 
TUC would give more notice, they might be an inexpen¬ 
sive European habit to pick up. But the composition of 
the 80,000 who took sterner and earlier action was 
interesting. I’he two biggest groups were two distribution 
foci which, like the docks, must soon be moved out of 
the central cities : Fleet Street, from which the machining 
and distribution, as distinct from the writing and com¬ 
posing, of daily newspapen; must surely be switched 
within the next two decades ; and the Smithficld and 
Govent Garden markets, which arc likely to be replaced 
by a collection of telephone lines and a computerised 
master-distribution plan even earlier. The other workers 
voting for early sympathetic action with the docks 
included some mainly marginal coal mines, London’s 
loss-making but not unanimous busmen, parts of the 
aircraft and airport industries, parts of Rolls-Royce. . . . 

It is natural that the embittered reai^ards of dying 
industries .should become the sullen vanguard of pro¬ 
tectionist trade unionism. But reformers should be very 
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careful about supposing that there is anything progressive 
in marching in step with them. The dockers are now 
being built up into a privileged and undismissable 
hereditary class who will be paid about one-third more 
than the average industrial wage even when they are 
not wanted ; they pass this hereditament from father to 
son in a system that reeks of nepotism, and in London 
offends against such things as racial discrimination legis¬ 
lation ; they are now being further rewarded for break¬ 
ing the law and trying to steal poorer workers* jobs. 

Mr Reg Prentice, Labour’s shadow employment 
minister, who knows how many non-martyrs make live, 
courageously said last week that Mr Steer and his com¬ 
panions had been looking for martyrdom for weeks 
and did .not deserve the support of the workers.” He 
was promptly contradicted by Mr Wedgwood Benn and 
Mr Tom Driberg. To nobody’s surprise, Mr Wilson and 
Mrs Castle then straddled between the two ramps. Mr 
Vic Feather told Mr Heath that he was “ not prepared ” 
to keep his word to talk to the Government about incomes 
policy last Tuesday, because this wjls obviously “ abso¬ 
lutely impossible ” while any trade unionists were in jail, 
Mr Feather often is “ not prepared ” for a lot of things, 
and habitually docs find il “ absolutely impossible ” to 
keep his previous promises about anything. That is why 
it always seems futile to pretend that an incomes policy 
can be based on any voluntaiy agreement with him. 
There Ls now so much manoeuvring by both the unioiLs 
and employers to try to avoid any direct responsibility 
for a compulsory incomes policy that the Government 
should recognise how little it can expect from either, and 
hurry the inevitable statutory policy along. 

Unfortunately, the probability is that it will still trv 
to do the opposite. Mr Heath came in with many good 
intentions, which he has done his best to make good 
But the record now shows one retreat after another in the 
face of the implacable conservatism of the British unions. 
The unrepeatable moment of opportunity for the Heath 
Government came m the winter of 1970-71 when Mi 
Robert Carr should have tom up the first Wilberforce 
report which pretended to recommend a rise of around 


12 per cent for the beaten and hugely resented electricity 
supply workers, but on a formula which all except the 
wilfully blind could sec would mean something like 20 
per cent. Mr Carr could have changed the history of 
the Government if he had stood before Parliament and 
declared that he utterly rejected that men who had killed 
old people by interrupting electricity supplies should be 
rewarded in this way. Instead, he tbank^ the court of 
inquiry for what it had done ; and the course was set 
for the cruel inflation, unemployment, Government sur¬ 
renders and union violence that have disrupted British 
society ever since. The miners learned for the next winter 
that il would pay to interrupt electricity and other vital 
supplies, and the railwaymen prqia-cd to do so too. 

Rent strikes next ? 

The fear must be that this latest confrontation over 
Mr Steer will be widely interpreted as another defeat. 
This could still be averted il the law lords* decision 
caused both nationalised and private cmjrloyers to press 
forward determinedly to draw damages from unions 
unless they discipline those who run unconstitutional 
strikes. But it is rather more probable that this week’s 
further retreat will lead to further debacles. As an 
example, the Housing Finance Bill is due for imple¬ 
mentation in the winter. Some Labour-controlled 
councils may now refuse to raise couiicil rents even for 
richer tenants ; when action is taken against them, there 
may be calls for rent and rates strikes, which it may 
become popular to olx*y ; and another lurch will have 
been taken towards ungovernability in Britain under any 
sort of government. 'Fhc awful fascination this week has 
been to sec the British public once again kissing the rod 
that they so love to lay in pickle for their own backs. The 
national press was shut down, but television predictably 
talked of “ new hope ” when the Official Solicitor 
appeared and of new dangers when the law lords fined 
Mr Jones ; stock market prices rose as the* dangers of 
surrender rost*, and receded as they temporarily receded. 
Perhaps when the gcxls would destroy a <ountry they first 
make its communicators and financiers mad. 



They want action 

Ulster's angry Protestants want to know if Mr Whitelaw 
they thought he meant about destroying the IRA 


meant what 


Many Protestants in Northern Ireland say they arc wait¬ 
ing hourly for the army to recover the Bogside and 
Creggan areas of Londonderry as well as dominating 
and searching the Catholic districts in Belfast which have 
been slicltering the Provisional IRA. They like what 
they hear about the discovering of explosives, although 
they wonder why the army was not searching before ; 
but they insist that even more drastic action is their due 
after the 27 explosions in central Belfast last Friday, 
which killed nmc civilians and injured 130. They say 
that even street-fighting in Londonderry would be under¬ 


stood by many Catholics in the north and accepted 
in the republic because people everywhere in Ireland 
were horitfed by what the IRA did. They say, above 
all, that this is what Mr Whitelaw has promised them. 
In the Commons on Monday Mr Whitelaw declared : 

No one can deny that the Ck)vemmcnt have now an 
unchallengeable right to ask this House, this country 
and indeed the whole world for their support in an 
absolute determination to root out the IRA and destroy 
their capacity for further acts of inhumanity. 

Mr Whitelaw was also understood to say something else 
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which the Protestants are not going to forget. When 
the Unionist leader, Captain Orr, asked for an under¬ 
taking 

that iieitiher he nor h'is rn'in'isters, nor his advisers, nor 
any emissary on his part will ever again sit down with 
representatives of the Provisional IRA, 

Mr Whitclaw was heard to reply 

You can have that now. 

These arc very strong words ; they express Mr White- 
law’s disgust for what the Provisionals had done, once 
more, to ordinary people in Northern Ireland, but were 
they woids of the moment, heartfelt at the time but not 
committing him to a dramatic change in policy ? In 
short, did Mr Whitelaw really mean what the Protes¬ 
tants think he meant ? 

The chance to go in 

People in Britain and Ireland alike have 'l>cen 
repelled by the Belfast bombing.s ; noticeably more than 
they were after the Abcrcom restaurant went up in 
Stonnont’s day. Few have tried to justify the 
Provisionals : certainly not Mr Lynch in IXiblin, not 
the Labour left wing, not Miss Bernadette Devlui. Mr 
Whitelaw himself knows tliat the Provisionals who arc 
now in charge have had only one aim ; to discredit 
and nullify him. So, the Protestants argue, there could 
have been no better time for the army to go into the 
Bogside, or anywhere else that the bombers are 
harboured, than last weekend. It may be that the army 
will still go in, that the patrols which the IRA has not 
troubled to fire on are the serious beginning to such an 
operation, not a public relations exercise to convince 
some Protestants that the army actually has things under 
control. But if the army delays much longer the 
Protestant reaction is likely to be that the opportunity 
to carry out Mr Whitclaw’s promise has been missed 
because he got no support in J..ondon. 

If the army do&s not go in, then the Ulster Defence 
Association and other militant Protestant groups are 
themselves committed to take action. And if they do 
it will be the first stage in a civil war. Some Catholics 
have always affirmed that the UDA docs not have the 
arms to take the IRA on. But it may have that potential 
(or could readily acquire it) and, as a working-class 
movement, it could probably count on greater British 
sympathy, especially in the Labour party, than the 
Vanguard movement, which the UDA despises because 
it is run by .Stormont politicians. The UDA, by refusing 
(like Mr Brian Faulkner) to go along with Mr William 
Craig’s rent and rates strike, has improved its political 
standing in London: eventually, if it plays its hand 
right, it could even eclipse; the Rev. Ian Paisley in the 
trusting estimation of English politicians of all parties. 
But a settling of scores in the Bogside would not be 
the way to achieve that. So far the UDA is saying no 
more than that it will start to operate an economic 
blockade, something that the Protestants have regularly 
called for from the authorities. If it were to look even 
^successful the IRA would l)e bound to retaliate. 
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Against this, the conciliators say that the IRA’s 
bombings have finally appalled the Social Democratic and 
Labour party, so that it has agreed to talk to Mr White- 
law without insisting on the release of all the interned 
first (see page 22). This is a useful step forward, and 
the SDLP’s brave condemnation of the Provisionals is 
particularly helpful. But this sort of step, although it 
would have been invaluable to Mr Whitelaw just three 
weeks ago when his first initiative still seemed to be 
making headway, may not be enough to satisfy the 
Protestants. There is very little real political life in 
Northern Ireland since Stormont was shut down ; that 
is why the initiative has passed to those in the streets, 
like the UDA, who depend on force for their authority 
and support. 

The British Government was so committed to concilia¬ 
tion and a low military posture right up to the Belfast 
bombings that it is still difficult to envisage a radical 
change in tactics now. A Government that attaches 
importance to getting on terms with the SDLP may not 
wish to jeopardise things by risking widespread Catholic 
resentment, even by authorising too many assiduous 
searches for arms, far less by going through the Creggan. 
This Is a matter of judgment a^ut the feelings of the 
majority of the Catholic community in Northern 
Ireland. It is also a matter of judgment about feelings 
in the Lynch government and the republic generally. 
Mr Lynch and the other party leaders in Dublin have 
no love of the IRA at all, but how would they react 
to what would be presented as the suffering of harmless 
Catholic families ? Even more, could Mr Heath risk 
a situation in which he might have to present himself 
at the gates of Europe on January tst at war, or some¬ 
thing like war, with anotlier member of the community ? 

The risks grow greater 

It seems that the army has been told to do enough to 
make life difficult for the IRA again, and especially 
to pick up suspects who may or may not be ready to 
sing to the authorities but who will be supposed by their 
colleagues to have done so. If this is made evident 
enough it may just keep the Protestants content to stay 
on die defensive themselves. It may not alienate the 
whole of the Catholic community or Mr Lynch. So 
something can be built up slowly in reviving a form 
of political life in Ulster and preparing the way for the 
consequences of both Irelands joining Europe together. 
But the risk of Protestant action is now much greater 
than it was a week ago—^precisely as the IRA intended. 
If the Protestants do try anything they will lose what 
new, temporary British sympathy they have acquired 
since the bombings. That, too, is what the IRA wants. 
If the army had gone in immediately last weekend the 
political fallout would have been nasty but perhaps 
tolerable. Mr Whitelaw knows better than anyone that 
if the army goes in now and a bloody battle ensues then 
it will be something the Provisionals and their reviving 
apologists will use, with all the parade of heroes and 
martyrs and innocent victims, in the next round. But 
it may be necessary one day, just the same. 





John Foster McGovern ? 

The trouble with Mr McGovern's ideas about defending western 
Europe is that they could take us back to the days 
of massive retaliation 


President McGovern, if that is what he ever manages 
to 'become, is not going to cut the number of American 
troops in Europe from 300,000 to 130,000 at a stroke. 
That was the figure he gave to the Senate in January, 
and he repeated his arithmetic to a congression2d com¬ 
mittee as recently as June i6th. But at least in June he 
did say that the withdrawal would be done gradually, and 
would need consultation with the European allies, if not 
exactly their consent ; and since then he has seen the 
Democratic convention draw up a platform which care¬ 
fully avoids specifying how big the cut should be, and 
he has said in accepting the Democratic nomination that 
he will keep the American armed services strong enough 
to “meet any danger” to “our old allies in Europe.” 

The saving grace that pulls politicians back from un¬ 
considered promises as election day approaches is already 
at work on Mr McGovern, and it will very likely extract 
further qualifications from him by November. Yet the 
fact remains that his own commitment to that figure of 
130,000 has not yet been retracted ; that the promise 
to withdraw more than half the American army in Europe 
apparently does not depend on the Russians cutting their 
forces, or the west Europeans making good the difference ; 
and that, on any examination of what such a unilateral 
American withdrawal would do, it is hard to believe that 
Mr McGovern has thought this business through. 

That is why, if those west Europeans who spend any 
time at all thinking about the problems of defence had 
the vote in November, most of them would be voting for 
Mr Nixon ; and that probably includes most members 
of Europe’s social democratic parties, who would other¬ 
wise find a lot to attract them in Mr McGovcm’’s attempt 
to make the Democrats into something more like their own 
sort of party. Of course, self-interest comes into it too. 
It is very comfortable for Europeans, even if it is alsc^ 
increasingly unfair, that the three main countries of 
western Europe should be spending less than 4 per cent 
of their combined gross national product on defence 
when the Americans arc spending more than 7 per cent 
of theirs. But even if you assume that defence budgets, 
like income tax, should be raised on a progressive basis— 
the richer you arc, the more you contribute—^^thcre is no 
longer any reason why the United States should be that 
far up in the supertax bracket all by itself. The European 
members of Nato have already started to show that they 
feel embarrassed about it. They are putting up an extra 
$1 billion for defence this year, and although much 
of that will probably go on the rising cost of new weapons 
and soldiers* pay it ^ould do something to redistribute 
the burden b^een Europe and the United States. Who 
knows, it might even be possible to provide a bit more 
money in the shape of offset payments, that rather bogus 
arrangement by whidi the Europeans daim to be covering 


most of the foreign exchange cost of the American forces 
in Europe by buying American goods (most of which 
they would probably be buying anyway) or by lending 
money to the American government—at interest, of 
course. 

The trouble is that no amount of playing about with 
money would repair the physical gap created by the 
removal of 2J out of the 4J American divisions now 
stationed in Germany, which is what Mr McGovern 
says he would do. It is highly unlikely that the other 
countries with troops in Germany could find the necessary 
extra men. For Britain to make any serious contribution 
—apart from returning the equivalent of 4 or 5 battalions 
that it has taken out of Germany for use in Ulster, and 
no one can see when that would be possible—would 
mean bringing back conscriptiem, which is virtually in¬ 
conceivable in the present state of British politics. The 
French are certainly not going to help. For the Gennans 
to make up tlie difference would mean putting back up 
their just-lowered 15 months’ conscription for an army 
that already has probably the worst morale problem in 
western Europe. Well, then, the Belgians, the Dutch, the 
Canadians ? But they arc all looking for convenient 
excuses to put less into the defence effort, not more. No 
one else has troops in Germany. Tlicrc remains the 
armchair strategist’s resort of borrowing, say, three Turkish 
or Italian divisions to replace the departing Americans. 

Those few days of grace 

The proibability is that an American withdrawal on 
this scale would make it even harder for European 
politicians to argue, against the tide of public opinion, 
that the western end of the continent should seriously try 
to provide for its own defence. But it would also have 
an immediate military effect. Those four and a bit 
American divisions in Germany play a major part in the 
western alliance’s ability to put up what is known as a 
“ flexible response.” This is the calculation that, if the 
Russians did attack, Nato’s forces would be able to go 
on fighting against them for a few days without having 
to call for the use of nuclear weapons. No one knows 
exactly how long this pre-nuclear battle could be kept 
up ; it might be as little as two days, it might be as many 
as seven. To a layman it sounds like arguing about how 
manv minutes an angel could dance on the rim of hell. 
But to the men who would be responsible for trying to 
prevent a nuclear cataclysm—aibove all, to the President 
of the Ignited States—every few hours won in this way, 
and thereby made available for negotiating on the hot 
line before the nuclear missiles go off, would be worth a 
year’s gross national product. 

The withdrawal that Mr McGovern is proposing, if 
it were not matched by the Russians or made up for by 
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the Europeans, would make this period of grace much 
shorter, and might even abolish it altogether. There arc 
barely enough troops under Nato’s command at the 
moment to make even half a wce'k’s non-nuclear resistance 
look very credible ; some people believe that in fact they 
would not even last a couple of days. The removal of 
two of Nato's better divisions could come very close to 
making it impossible. This is why Mr McGovern’s claim 
that he would keep six American-based divisions ready for 
use in Europe, and that some of them could be flown 
back there “ well before the first 30 days of fighting had 
been completed,” is less of a comfort than he seems to 
think. By then, unless the Russians courteously gave 
enough advance notice of their intentions, there might be 
no airfields to fly into, and maybe no defenders left to 
reinforce. In fact, the likelihood is that the McGovern 
withdrawal would destroy the strategy the western alliance 
has been working on since John Kennedy’s time, and 
leave it no alternative but a return to John Foster Dulles’s 
old, brutal and now thoroughly implausible threat of 
massive retaliation : you just cross the line, and we 
let fly with everthing we have. 

That will not worry people who believe that the 
Russians no longer present any sort of military problem 
for Europe, or that the west need not bother to conduct 
its affairs on the assumption that they might. It should 
worry Mr McGovern. It is a criticism of Mr McGovern 
that he does not seem to realise the resemblance of his 
strategic ideas to those of Mr Dulles, and that the people 
who have been advising him so far have not realised it 
either ; but it is not because he is incapable of thinking, 
or caring, about these things. It is much more likely 
that he has just not had time this year to take a proper 
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look at the meaning of some of the things he has been 
saying. All the more pity that he has declined to come 
to Europe before November ; he ought to talk to Herr 
Brandt and Mr Heath and M. Pompidou, and to the 
social democrats of France and Britain. 

Where realism comes back in 

He is not, on present evidence, an isolationist. The 
force he does seem to represent in America today is a 
rather self-conscious revival of what is believed to have 
been good old-fashioned American idealism. There is a 
lot of myth about the role of idealism in American 
politics: the men who ran the cities of the United States 
in the nineteenth century were no idealists, and even the 
township politics of the eighteenth century were perfectly 
familiar with compromise and back-scratching and the 
pork barrel. But there is a recognisable strand in the 
American tradition which insists that ends should be 
answerable to the moral judgment, and that means should 
be kept as pure as ends. Mr Nixon would not disagree 
with the first part of that: he is a moralist too. Where 
the forces of McGovemism may be ignoring the American 
experience of this century is in thinking that the exercise 
of power—which is, after all, the pursuit of the ideas one 
believes in—can be undertaken without having to make 
difficult moral decisions, without ever using unpleasant 
means, without sometimes paying an unwelcome price 
now for a still hypothetical future benefit. For Europeans 
the trouble about Mr McGovern’s present position is not 
that he does not feel genuinely committed to the pro¬ 
tection of western Europe, but that if he became presi¬ 
dent he would apparently remove most of his ability to 
carry out that commitment. 



Tough at the top 

The fact that there are now several visible punctures in Leonid 
Brezhnev's diplomatic balloon does not mean that he cannot 
keep aloft for a good while yet 


Mr Brezhnev's trouble is that when things go wrong for 
Soviet policy, as they have done in Egypt, they make 
people wonder whether he will be made to carry the can. 
That is what a cult does. The man who succeeded 
Khrushchev, the successor of Stalin, as first secretary of 
the Soviet (lornmunist party has also followed his prede¬ 
cessors’ examples by authorising the launching of a 
campaign of personal adulation. As usual, this follows 
a period of several years of lip-service to " collective 
leadership ” and deprecation of “ the cult of personality.” 
But in Mav Mr Brezhnev took pains to make it very 
clear that he was President Nixon’s principal host in 
Moscow. The Russian-American agreements on strategic 
arms limitation were signed, on the Soviet side, by Mr 
j^rezhnev alone—a constitutionally bizarre departure, 
since in theory he is not a member of the government. 
tfcfw it is becoming normal for, say, Moscow radio 
commentators to dwell on the great significance of “ the 


large-scale foreign policy programme that Comrade 
Leonid Brezhnev presented at the 24th party congress.” 
Absolute power not only corrupts. It also pins total 
rc.sponsibility on to the al^lutist ruler If Soviet foreign 
policy is indeed Mr Brezhnev’s personal policy, then he 
alone is answerable for setbacks such as the Russians have 
just encountered in Egypt. 

If, having ousted Khrushchev in 1964 partly on the 
ground that he had fouled up Russia's relations with 
China, Mr Brezhnev now has to admit that those rela¬ 
tions are worse than they were in Khrushchev’s time, 
and that the Chinese and Americans have short-circuited 
Russia by getting together without it, then it is clear 
whose policies have produced this situation. If Herr 
Brandt is defeated in this year’s west German elections, 
it is to Mr Brezhnev that Russians must put the question 
whether the whole project of Russian-German rapproche¬ 
ment is going to be jeopardised. The buck stops at the 


piLv 

Brezhnev desk. 

His laiige-scale foreign policy does not look too good 
just now. Lavish official whitewashing of the news from 
Cairo cannot wholly disguise the fact that Russia’s 
position in Egypt has been sharply undercut. True, this 
is to some extent offset by the creation of a stronger 
Russian position in Iraq. Baghdad, being nearer than 
Cairo to the Gulf oilfield regions and to Russia itself, 
may be a more logical platsdarm (a handy Russian port¬ 
manteau word for a jumping-off place, military base, 
or political pivot) for Soviet penetration of the Middle 
East. But Mr Brezhnev may be asked why, that being so, 
he had put so many eggs into the Egyptian basket, where 
some of them have now cracked. 

He may also be asked why he had shown such 
demonstrative goodwill to Herr Brandt—receiving him, 
for instance, in shirtsleeved informality at his Crimean 
palace—if he was not prepared to go a bit farther 
and make concessions that would help the German 
chancellor to prevent the Christian Democrats regaining 
power in Bonn. Their bid for a link with China, symbo¬ 
lised by Herr Schroeder’s visit to Peking, must wony' not 
only Herr Brandt but also Mr Brezhnev, who, moreover, 
can hardly expect a Christian Democrat restoration in 
Germany to improve his chances of bringing about a 
European security conference. Mr Brezhnev has been 
calling for such a conference for three years, and it is 
still not quite in the bag. 

Even his triumphant co-starring with Mr Nixon in 
Moscow in May was marred because it was so obvious 
that his American guest’s visit to China in February had 
forced Mr Brezhnev’s hand. Whether Russia had encour¬ 
aged the North Vietnamese to launch their offensive in 
April with the tanks and guns it had supplied, or whether 
it had vainly tried to discourage them, was of little impor¬ 
tance. What stuck out a mile in May was that Mr Nixon, 
having just been to Peking, had to be cordially received 
in Moscow despite his having reacted to North Vietnam’s 
offensive by mining its ports and bombing its supply 
lines. What has stuck out ever since has been the failure 
of its offensive—against a background of recriminations 
between China and Russia, each accusing the other of 
betraying their friends in Hanoi. And Hanoi’s faith in 
Moscow as a dependable patron cannot have been 
increased by President Sadat’s revelation this week that 
it was the Russians’ excessive “ cautiousness ” that had 
led him suddenly and spectacularly to oust large numbers 
of them fixxn Egypt. 

The odds on survival 

But these difficulties arc probably not going to prove 
fatal for Mr Brezhnev. Although in some respects it is 
more humiliating for a power such as Russia to have to 
yield to a prod from Egypt than to back down from a 
confrontation with ano^r great power, Mr Brezhnev 
has still not suffered any defeat as spectacular as 
Khrushchev’s in the 1962 crisis over the Soviet nuclear 
missiles in Cuba. And it took two years after that debacle 
before Khrushchev’s rivals fdt able to bring down Ae 
man who had laid himself wide open to charges of being 
boA ’‘adventurist” and “capitulationist.” It seems 


if 

unlikely Aat Mr Brezhnev will ever face such charges. 
It was KhruAchev’s ebullience and unpredictability that 
alarmed oAer members of Russia’s ruling few. The 
Brezhnev style is as ponderously colourless as Ae man, 
and Ais must reassure even Aose of his fellow Iricrarchs 
who have doubts about his policies. 

Anyway, Ac axiom Aat foreign policy seldom deter¬ 
mines the fate of a ruler or a government applies to 
Russia as to other .slates. But there arc at least two riders 
to this. One thing that must be added, for any regime 
that does not rest on Ae consent of the governed, is that 
it must keep its army happy. In Russia this is tradidonally 
done mainly by giving the officer corps astonishing 
privileges. But the marshals also have an effective power 
of veto over .my foreign policy move that would dismay 
or embarrass them. Will they stand for it if, for instance, 
Mr Brezhnev decides that he must hand barJt the 
.southernmost Kurile islands to Japan, in f>rder to inatcJi 
(jhina’s new bid for Japanese gfx>dwill ? No Soviet 
territory has been ceded since March, 19iB, when a 
de.sperale Lenin surrendered the whole Ukraine to 
Germany. 

But he’s given China a handle 

The second rider is a political one. Whereas democratic 
politicians usually regard any advance towards peace as 
a vote-winner, rulers of autocracies usually find it easier 
to keep their subjects quiet when international ttmsion 
is fairly high. Too much detente, for a ruler of Russia 
today, involves risk of mutiny among his client states, of 
restiveness among minority peoples in the So\''ict Union 
itself, and of troublesome derniinds even from some 
Russians for civil liberties, demf>cracy, freedom to travel 
and all that. Mr Brezhnev’s current approach to this 
problem seems to be to offset the dangers inherent in a 
policy of relative relaxation in the west by preaching the 
“ yellow peril.” Czechs, Ukrainians, Jews and dissident 
Russian intellectuals arc warned that they must toe Mr 
Brezhnev’s line not because of any real threat from Mr 
Nixon or Herr Brandt, who arc quite nice chaps with 
whom he can sign all sorts of treaties, but because of 
those 750m Chinese, led as they are by the evil progeny 
of Genghis Khan and Dr Fu Manctiu. 

One snag in Ais, for Mr Brezhnev, is that boA east 
Europeans and Soviet minority peoples may come to see 
China as a lever they could use to extract concessions from 
him. The Chinese are now happily forging special links, 
with Rumania and Jugoslavia as well as Albania, and 
they are also, if Moscow’s bitter complaints are to be 
believed, backing the latest upsurge of Ukrainian 
nationalism. Another .snag, with less immediate 
significance, is that Mr Brezhnev’s acceptance of personal 
responsibility for the arms limitation deal with the United 
States, and for tlie subsequent boom in Ru&sian-Amcrican 
trade, may some day enable his rivals to denounce him 
as Ae man who tried to deliver Ac country into Ae 
Americans’ hands. But no such denundations will be 
heard unA they have got him down ; and that day sAl 
lodts a long way off, for he guards his flanks more 
cautiously than the boisterous l^ruAdliev Ad. 
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No job for Herod yet 

British families seem to be shrinking nearer to the replacement 
level of only two children for 9 out of 10 couples. Draconian 
measures to cut population growth are not needed just now 


Onr thing can l>e said in favour of the report from the 
ginger group, Population Stabilisation, which was intro¬ 
duced by two MPs and Baroness Gaitskell on Wednesday: 
it is a sight less coy than the select committee of their 
fellow MPs which has been crying indecisively for a 
population policy for Britain. Only Mr Neil Kinnock 
was, on Wednesday, prepared to stand by the report’s 
most controversial recommendations: for the aibolition 
of family allowances, tax allowances and maternity bene¬ 
fits for diird and subsequent children. But this is die first 
time such a proposition has received even this modicum 
of parliamentary recognition. It is anodier indicator of 
the growdi in the bclirf that a (usually unspecified) form 
of social fingineering to check population growth is both 
feasible and necessary. 

The doom-calculators* case is quite simple and can 
be illustrated graphically: that by the end of the century 
the United Kingdom w'ill contain more than enough 
extra people to fill another Greater London, and that 
the United Kingdom will be correspondingly more un¬ 
pleasant to live in. The calculations of the danger 
arc based on family size. The difficulty is that it will 
not l>e possible to calculate completed family size for 
the average couple marrying now until w'ithin a few 
years of the year 2000. So the pollsters estimate intended 
or “ ideal *’ (which is rather different) family size. In a 
government survey carried out in 1967 and published last 
year, the mean of families’ ideals was 2.5 children. A 
much more recent but smaller survey in Hull produced 
a mean of 2.23. The mean family size by which the 
British would just replace themselves (without allowing 
for net outward migration) is at present estimated at 2.1. 

But if, as the government’s statisticians did, one asks 
couples how many children they would have if they had 
no money worries, they give a much higher figure: the 
mean was 3.4. Docs the birth rate depend on prosperity? 
The rate has been falling throughout the laic 1960s, 
against government predictions. In 1970 it levelled off. 
When the first quarter’s figures for England and Wales 
were released in May, they were a startling g per cent 
below die corresponding figures for 1971. For some reason, 
figures for die January-March quarter always do vary 
particularly sharply, and the comparable figures for 1971 
had been unusually high. But it Ls now possible to calculate 
the change for the full first half-year of 1972. They still 
show a drop of 8 per cent. ^ 

It would have been cjuite understandable if the demand 
for a papulation policy had gained momentum in the 
early 1960s. Then, Britain was achieving a rale of natural 
increase of 355,000 a vear. But natural increase for 
1972 cou.d be as low' as 100,000, It has been almost 
It^Cfpus to watch the doomwatchers’ case shrink in their 
as estimates of Britain’s population in the year 


2000 shrank from 74m (the government actuary’s guess 
in 1965) to 63m (the latest estimate, released by Sir Keith 
Joseph last week). 

It can be argued that a population growth of 100,000 
a year (against which one must set off net outward 
migration) is still too great for the United Kingdom’s 
countryside to sustain. Another argument is that the 
recent drop in births is only temporary ; that just as 
unemployment and economic depression were blamed 
for the low birth rate of the 1930s, so births will pick up 
when the economy revives; that families will increase to 
nearer their woriy-frec “ideal ” of 3.4 children. That is 
an uncomfortable possibility. But the argument ignores 
both the fact that the birth rate has already fallen below 
the very low level in the 1930s, and the fact that few 
people ever think they have no money worries. 

Think of a policy 

There is another reason for the latest rush of 
propaganda against overpopulation, although it sounds 
misleadingly trivial, Britain now posscs.ses a minister 
responsible for population (Mr Robert Carr, wearing his 
hat of Lord President of the Council) who can be called 
to give evidence or criticised for apathy and inaction. It 
also has a population panel, albeit very part-time, to 
whom pressure groups can submit reports. 

In the early 1960s, the struggle was to wspread the 
knowledge of birth control and change the law on abortion. 
It is not over: Britain still, with criminal stupidity, docs 
not offer a comprehensive .system of free family planning, 
l)ecausc what is known as the “ permissive ” act of 1967 
gave local health authorities the power, but not the duty, 
to provide this service. The drive still continues to 
eliminate unwanted pregnancies (variously estimated at 
about 30 per cent of all pregnancies). But this campaign 
was centred on the individual ; population control was 
very much a secondary consideration. 

The danger inherent in a population policy is that 
the emphasis shifts from eliminating pregnancies unwanted 
by the parents to discouraging pregnancies unwanted 
by the state. Of course, people do already try to discourage 
poor families from having huge broods of children ; but 
the emphasis is still on the welfare of any one particular 
family. Mr Kinnock argued cogently that he only supports 
disincentives now as an alternative to harsher measures 
later ; that education was the primary aim of a population 
policy. But it was heady talk on the unintoxicating trend 
of a declining birth rate. Mr Carr, who has been promised 
a report from his population panel by the end of the year, 
is unlikely to be stampeded into the sort of fierce financial 
measures proposed this week. But there in always a danger 
that ministers will say anything because they are expected 
to say something. 
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Copenhagen 


Moscow 


Tokyo 


TheTrans Siberian Express 


it's the short way-cutting 2,150 miles 
off our previous shortest route to Tokyo 
(via the North Pole). 

It's the straight way - check on a globe, 
and you'll see that it really is straight. 

!t's the civi lised way - even the 
schedule is worked out to keep you human 
in spite of crossing time zones. Those who 
have been East by other routes will know 
what we mean. 

For the SAS Trans Siberian Express 
you catch a convenient Saturday morning 
flight to Copenhagen. At midday you leave 


Copenhagen and just 13 hours later 
(including a 70 minute stop in Moscow) you're 
in Tokyo. Local time is 9 a.m. on Sunday so 
you've the whole day to adjust to the 8 hour 
time shift and you're fresh for business, or 
pleasure, on Monday. 

Coming back we leave Tokyo at 11 on 
a Sunday morning arriving home the same 
day-with daylight all the way. 

All this - plus Scandinavian hospitality 
and Scandinavian hostesses. The SAS Trans 
Siberian Express really is the most civilised 
way to Tokyo. 


Fly file civSised way foTblcyo 

SM 

GENEMLAGCNTFOR THAI INTERNATIONAL 

Call your SAS authorised travel agent or London 01 *734 4020, Bristol 292139, Birmingham 643 4778/9, 
Leeds 26887, Manchester832 8431, Newcastle 21544, Glasgow 248 5832, DuWin 43346/7. 
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u a like Ford can handle 
metrication, isift that die 
green li^t for you, too? 

When Ford of Britain decided that advantages as we progressed. It was a bonus 

metrication was a necessa:^ step to greater we hadn’t expected, 

efficiency, the problems of implementation "Staff training has not presented diffi- 

seemod vast. But hear what their metrication culties. For most there’s not a lot to learn and 

programme head has to say. what there is they find easy enough. 

"We approached it with trepidation. But "Metrication has also enabled us to build 

oxpenence has shown that our fears were a number of improvements into our prixlucts. 

groundless. Planning the changeover well in So our customers are also gaining from the 

advance was a key factor change to metric.’’ 

"Going metric gave us opportunities for Your business may not be on the same 

rationalisation. For instance, we reduced our scale as Ford’s. But if you are responsible for 

types of fastenings by 75 %. This alone could y our company’s future, are you sur^ou’re 

eventually save us millions of pounds. missing the opportunities offered by 

"We planned for benefits like this and l| jfU| metrication? Many are already benefiting 
discovered that they multiplied into extra I jHP from the changeover. 

Burinessis 

times simpler in m^ric. 


Please place mv company on your mailing 
list for regular publications and send me 
”Going Metnc-(*heck List for Managers.” 

Type of business. 


Name_ 

Pohition_ 

Company_ 

Address_ 


I Send to Information Office (BLIT) 

I Metncaiion Board 
22 Kingsway, London WC2B 6LE 
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BRITAIN 


Labour isn't exactly sure what 
to think about the dockers, 
or the law 


It was the Labour party and not the 
Government which was chiefly on the 
spot during the angry Commons debate 
on the industria] crisis on Tuesday. Mr 
Wilson did his best to paper over the 
cracks, but he could not hide completely 
the Opposition’s divided state of mind 
on how it should respond to the 
imprisoning of the five dockers in 
Pentonville, 

There was complete agreement on 
the Labour benches, naturally, that the 
cause of all the trouble was the 
Industrial Relations Act, and Mr 
Wilson inevitably pledged that a 
Labour government would immediately 
repeal what he called “ the most 
expensive and irrelevant judicial 
bauble in history.” There was plenty 
of Labour enthusiasm, too, for some 
of Mr Wilson’s repartee. The Govern¬ 
ment he desciibed as “ a bench of right 
honourable Frankensteins ” who had 
become the prisoners of the “mon¬ 
strosity ” they had created. Mr Heath’s 
face had “ stopped a tliousand ships ” 
(Tory groans). The Government could 
only wait for that “fairy queen,” the 
Official Solicitor, to get it out of diffi¬ 
culties of its own making. 

Mr Wilson did say, and he repeated 
it under Tory pressure, that the law 
should be obeyed, even if he did think 
that this particular law was “ manifestly 
bad.” But unlike Mr Reg Prentice, he 
did not criticise the jailed dockers. He 
declared that the law of contempt 
should not have been invoked but he 
was reminded by Mr Carr that even 
die 1966 Prices and Incomes Ac^, like 
any other law, had carried the penalty 
for contempt for those people who 
threatened to ignore it. 

It was Mr Heath, in a counter¬ 
attack which won him a standing 
ovation from Government b^k- 
fienchers, who exposed the ambiguities 


of the Labour position. How could the 
Opposition justify a firm being put out 
of business and union members being 
thrown out of work because of blacking 
and picketing which were in defiance 
of official trade union authority ? No 
one had the right to pick and choose 
what laws he should or should not 
obey. A similar action for contempt 
could have been brought against the 
dockers under the 1906 and 1965 Trades 
Disputes Acts. Mr Wilson had denied 
that his government’s proposals, “ In 
Place of Strife,” in 1969 had carried 
any threat of imprisonment, but what 
if a striker who faced distraint on his 
earnings had simply decided to ignore 
the law ? Would not such a person have 
found himself in contempt ? Mr Heath 
asked whether employers would 
have had any justification to defy the 
Restrictive Practices Act just because 
they disliked some of its provisions. He 
reminded the House that on three sep¬ 
arate occasions during the last Labour 
government injunctions had been 
taken out by the courts against pickets 
for “wrongfully interfering with wn- 
tractual relations.” On those tKcasions 
the men had complied with the law. 

To the Government, Mr Heath said, 
the issue was not one between the 
Industrial Relations Act and the unions, 
but a clash between “ conciliation and 
persuasion ” on the one side and 
“ bullying and disruption ” on the 
other. He asserted that if the Labour 
party divided the Commons it would 
be voting against the “constitutional 
authority of the tiade unions,” against 
“ the rule of law.” 

After Mr Thorpe had suggested that 
the act had changed the climate of 
opinion towards the courts and 
questioned the choice of Sir John 
Donaldson to head the Industrial 
Relations Court, most of the rest of 



Prentice: one iust man 


the short debate degenerated. It was 
Mr Norman Atkinson, the burly MP 
for Tottenham and a member of the 
engineering workers’ union, who 
breathed the most root and branch 
defiance. His declaration that “ we 
should be selective in the laws we 
accept” went down well with his left- 
wing colleagues. He appeared to believe 
the TUG’s old policy of non-co-opera¬ 
tion with the act meant disobeying the 
law. On Monday in the Commons, Mr 
Tom Driberg, MP for the dockland 
constituency of Barking, had claimed 
that it was “ an establishment myth 
that bad laws should be obeyed.” In 
his opinion they “should be resisted 
and defied.” 

Such bellicose talk was not con¬ 
fined to the left. Mr Wedgwood Benn, 
this year’s party chairman, took the 
opportunity of a fraternal message to 
a commemorative meeting at Tolpuddle 
on Sunday to give another display of 
opportunism. “ Millions of people, 
whatever they may think of the rights 
and wrongs of the dockers* action,” 
would, he claimed, “ in their hearts 
respect the men who would rather go 
to jail than betray what they believe to 
be their duty to their fellow workers 
and the principles which they hold.” 
On Tuesday night, on television and 
far from the Tolpuddle martyrs, he 
STiggested it was a matter of individual 
conscience whether a person obeyed or 
broke the law. 
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At the Tolpuddle rally, Mrs Barbara 
Castle, forgetful as ever of her own 
proposal of three years ago, claimed 
that the act was *'just the latest in a 
k>ng lineage of repressive laws,” On 
Tuesday, the former Labour attorney 
general, Sir Elwyn Jones, called the 
act “ a piece of jx>litical mechanism 
which had been infiltrated into the 
system of justice/’ 

Only I-.abour’s frontbench spokesman 
on employment, Mr Reg Prentice, 
spoke out in criticism of ^e dockers 
in prison. He told the Commons that 
he did nor retract his initial remarks 
that they had been “ looking for 
martyrdom for weeks** and that they 
did not deserve the support of other 
workers. In his opinion, “ the Indus¬ 
trial Relations Act lis a bad law, Iniit it 
is the law and nobody can claim to be 
above it ” A pull by the Opinion Re- 
searcli Centre for Independent Tdlevi- 
f^ion News, ftaken in the midsit of die 
troubles, has raised the awful suspicion 
for Labour MPs that Mr Health may 
lie speaking for twice as many of the 
Br^ti^h people as they are. Only 24 per 
cent of respondents to that ix>ll 'thought 
that die unions were “ mainly ” or 
“completely” nglit in tlieir recent 
actions, Wti'ile 50 iier cent thought the 
Government was , the other 26 per 
cent did not want to say. 

Northern Ireland _ 

The bombs get the 
SDLP talking 

Much of Ulster’s heavy industry was 
at a halt on Wednesday, but this had 
notliing to do with the five dockeis in 
Pentonville. The Ulster Defence Asso¬ 
ciation tailed a national day of moum- 
im» foi those killed and mutilated by 
the Provisional IRA’s bombs in Belfast 
on Fuday last week. The bombings 
have led not merely to a more deter¬ 
mined ainiy le'^ponse to the gunmen 
and bombers (see below), they have 
stiffened the lesoKe of the Social 
Deinociati' and Laboui party to 
make the break with the Provisionals 
and to meet Mi Whitelaw lor talks 
on Ulsters future. 

In the Commons on Monday Mr 
Whitelaw won general support for his 
dual policy of rooting out tlie Piovi- 
.sionais and continuing to work for a 
reconciliation between the communi¬ 
ties. Once again Mr Meilyn Rees, 
from Labour's front bench, promised 
his party’s general support for what 
the Secretary of State was doing 
X|K9 Idft wing’s Mr John Mendelson 



attacked the mass media for roman¬ 
ticising the gunmen, and Miss Ber¬ 
nadette Devlin suggested that the IRA 
was “ fighfling Bntish imperialism 'in 
the wrong way.” 

Naturally, some MPs wanted a 
dealer indication of what Mr White- 
law had in mind for further military 
measures. Unionists like Mr McMaster 
and Mr Kilfedder wanted martial law, 
while Captain Orr declared that the 
Ulster Defence Association was a fine 
body of men who only wished to serve 
the Queen. Mr Reg Paget, the lone 
Labour hawk, wanted capital punish¬ 
ment for convicted gunmen and bom¬ 
bers. He thought that conciliation was 
just “ a trendy word for appeasement.” 

There was more comfort for Mr 
Whitelaw from the Rev. Ian Paisley, 
who condemned talk of a Protestant 
rent and rates strike, and repeated his 
hostility to any further internment with¬ 
out trial. He suggested that if the 
ordinary processes of the Jaw no 
longer worked m Ulster then a special 
military court should be set up under 
an Orfer in Council, which was 
renewa’ole every 30 days. 

The most refreshing and cogent 
speech canie from a Labour MP, Mr 
John Mackintosh, who was blunt 
enough to aver that no amount of 
discrimination against Ulster’s Catho¬ 
lics could ever have justified “one 
broken leg.” A persistent supporter of 
moderate reform in Ulster, Mr Mackin¬ 
tosh believed it was impossible to me^t 
Uie IRA demand that the British army 
should l>e used to force a million Pro¬ 
testants into a united Ireland which 
they had no wish to join. His answer 
was what he called “a Sudetenlanri 
solution ” with tlie separation of 
Catholic majority territory along the 


border with the Irish Republic and 
the removal, if necessary by force 
(“ appalling though it might be in its 
brutality*’), of Catholics from their 
enclaves in Belfast. Such a suggestion 
is unlikely to find many supporters yet 
at the top of the Government. 

There is now some chance of politi¬ 
cal talks getting under way in North¬ 
ern Ireland. After two days at a hide¬ 
away in Co. Donegal, the SDLP 
decided to end its 12 months in 
the wilderness since its MPs walked 
out of Stormont last July ; it agreed to 
join in discussions with Mr Whitelaw. 
It looks as though Mr John Hume and 
Mr Gerry Fitt have found a common 
approach at last, even though there 
are doubts about whether the SDLP 
counts for as much as it did in the 
Catholic community. And the Repub¬ 
lican Labour party, which has also 
kept away from normal politics over 
the past year, also decided to talk to 
the Secretary of State at Stormont 
Castle. Its leader, Mr Paddy Kennedy, 
seems to have dropped his affection 
for the Provisionals. 

The Unionists have liked Mr White- 
law’s tough talk of rooting out the 
IRA. Mr Brian Faulkner pledged his 
support when he met Mr White- 
law on Tuesday. Even when Mr Bill 
Craig of the Vanguard movement 
called for a rent and rates strike by 
loyalists because of what he believed 
was a deteriorating security situation 
the Ulster Defence Association and the 
Loyalist Association of Workers lost 
no time in denouncing any such thing. 
A UDA spokesman suggested that 
such a strike “would help to disrupt 
Ulster and result in unemployment.” 


No more than 
tougher ? _ 

In their indiscriminate bombing attacks 
in Belfast on Friday last week, the IRA 
Provisionals were presiiinably hoping 
to bring the UDA out raging in tbe 
streets. They failed and, in the event, 
the precautions the army took that 
Friday mghit against inter-sectarian 
fighting were not needed. Instead, 
these bombs pioduced, first, an intensi¬ 
fication of the army's operations against 
the Provisionals (still kept however, in 
a comparatively low key), and, second, 
a statement from Mr William White- 
law in the debate on Monday that the 
IRA Provisionals would he destroyed 
(stHl, however, without any clear 
directive of how, when or where). 

So far, the army has not b^n let 
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We kept our promise 
to Alfred Giles. 

Four years 3go we asked 
if we could lay a pipeline 
under Alfred Giles' fields. 

To bring natural gas from the 
Nortn Sea to more and more 
people in Britain. 

Mr. Giles was outraged 
at the prospect. He was sure It 
would ruin his pasture. 

But we promised him, “In 
two years' time you won’t know 
the pipeline’s there”. 

Here's what the pasture 
looks like today. A promise kept. 

We had to cross a lot 
of people’s land in the course of 
laying over 1700 miles of 
mains, and we have to admit 
that on the odd occasion in the 
depths of a damp winter our 
name was mud. 

But now there’s peace 
along the pipeline. 

if you can tell where it is! 
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IKist 

Umited 

International Mining Finance and Exploration 


Statement by the Chairman 
Mr A Chester Beatty 

at the Annual General Meeting 


Results 
for year ended 
31 March 


Revenue less expenses 
Profit after tax 
Dividends 

Net assets at valuation 


1972 £ 

5.438,000 
4.441.000 
3.672.000 
102.736.000 


1971 £ 

7 , 792,000 
5 , 680,000 
3 , 664,000 
120 , 641,000 


During the course of his statement to shareholders at the Annual 
Genera! Meeting ot Selection Trust Umited in London on July 19. 

1972, the Chairman. Mr 4 Chestei Beatty, said: 

Our profits for the year which ended last March were lower than 
expected, largely due to the considerable reduction in dividends 
from our investment in Tsumeb Corporation. However, despite the 
fall of some Cl 1 million in our net profit after tax, we feel justified 
in recommending a final dividend for the year of 111p which 
maintains the rate for thp year at 18p per share. 

Looking at our revenue possibilities for our current year to March 
1973,1 do not see any significant change in the dividends we will 
receive, but an important item is. of course, the profit that we make 
from share dealir)gs. The results in this context so far this year have 
been most satisfactory as market conditions, particularly in 
relation to gold shares, have been favourable. 

You Will have seen f'^om our annual report that during the past 
year a'^rangemenls were made for a bank borrowing of £10 million 
in this country, for general purposes, and another in Australia, 
equivalent to just over £2 million, to finance current activities in 
that country. In the past I have pointed out our strong asset 
position, with virtually no debts outstanding. We decided 
therefore, that we could give ourselves the flexibility considered 
desirable at this time by arranging these borrowing facilities. 

At present £ 7 J million of the £10 million loan facility arranged in 
This country remains uncalled and, additionally, our cash balances 
have been improved, giving us total cash resources of some £15 
million at this time, after allowing for the final dividend due to be 
paid In view of this we do not expect to be asking shareholders 
tor funds in the foreseeable future. Our eventual needs will, of 
course, depend on our conclusions about our various current 
activities, particularly the Agnew prospect in Western Australia 
and I should like to turn to that subject now. 

Agnew Developments 

T he developments during the year at Agnew, which is situated 
some 2b0 miles north of Kalgoorlie in Western Australia, have 
been extremely encouraging. 

As you know, we have so far outlined an orebody in which No. 1 
shoot has nine million tons with an average grade of just over 2 per 
cent nickel, taking a cut-off grade of 1 per cent nickel. 

Our work has also shown that there is a second and deeper shoot 
and I can now tell you that drilling has already indicated some 
fourteen million tons averaging about 2 per cent nickel in this 
body It varies in width and is still open in depth and strike length 
and we have yet to establish its extent. Our work at Agnew is 
theri^fore directed at defining No. 2 shoot and this will require 


months of deep drilling. I am optimistic that this work will add 
substantially to the tonnage of reserves. 

The supply of water at Agnew is of vital importance and I am 
happy to report that our studies on this In co-operatron with the 
Western Australian Government clearly indicate that sufficient 
water to meet all reasonable needs will be available in the general 
area. 

While we are drilling to establish further reserves at Agnew we are 
also examining the economics for a mining operation. We have 
already done a lot of work on this aspect but we have a lot more to 
do. It is therefore, at this stage of our studies too early to come to 
any conclusions on what would constitute the optimum scale of 
operations. 

There is every reason why we should all be highly satisfied with 
the results of the work done at Agnew in the short time we have 
been there and we consider that the whole of the 300 square miles 
of land held by our subsidiary company. Western Selcast, merits 
intensive investigation. We are thus basing most of our 
Australian exploration in this current year In that area. 

Development for the mining of nickel ore in the Spargoville area 
by our Australian subsidiary. Selcast Exploration, has been 
proceeding. There have been some delays, including difficulties in 
sinking the shaft, and we do not now expect production to start 
until early in 1974. 

Further Exploration 

The operation at Spargoville will be small but in deciding to start 
mining there we had in mind that this would also provide the most 
effective way of exploring the immediate area of the known 
deposits for further mineralisation, particularly at depth. 

^ his consideration also influenced us in deciding to bring into 
production our South Bay mine in Canada. Since the mine has 
been opened up a small tonnage of ore has been added to reserves 
and exploratory drilling from underground is continuing. 

The first year of operations at South Bay resulted in an operating 
profit ot C $2 million but after depreciation based on the presently 
proven ore reserves there was a loss of C$1 million. The current 
year is. however, expected to produce a modest profit. 

I n Iran, we were unable to come to any agreement with the 
Government of Iran for the development of the San Cheshmeh 
copper deposit, but we have been assured that the work done by 
our Group will be recognised. I hope the position will be clarified 
as soon as possible. 

Copies of the Statement and of the Annual Report may be 
obtained from The Secretary. Selection Trust Limited, Selection 
Trust Building. Mason's Avenue. London EC2V 5BU. 
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Tuzo: pastures new 


very far off the political leasli in \ib 
operations against the gunmen. It ha^ 
f)een allowed (or ordered) to conduct 
more searches for arms and explosives 
and has turned u[i some important 
finds ; it has arrested more people 
on suspicion, releasing many soon 
afterwards but holding a few in 
KUC custody ; it hav put patrols 
for just a few hours into the 
Bogside and Creggan districts of Lon¬ 
donderry ; and it has patrolled more 
openly and knocked down Clatholic 
barricades in Belfast. 

Its operations have all had the stamp 
of a tightly contnilled, minimal res¬ 
ponse, leflecting a political desire not 
to alienate the Catholic communities 
on which the Provisionals batten (and 
which they often in-timidate). But it 
may not be surprising in Northern Ire¬ 
land that rumours should fly around 
that the forthcoming promotion of the 
(iOC, Sir Harry Tuzo, to l>emg a full 
general in conin^and of BAOR, is a 
sign that the anny is at odds with the 
pcfliticians and is pressing for much 
more vigorous action against the IRA. 
(I’liat promotion i.**, in fact, very fast 
but it is no less a recognition of merit.) 

As the army did not immediately 
sweep through the IRA enclaves in 
Belfast and Jjondonderry after last 
Friday's bombings, it has to be assumed 
that either further military escalation 
is still being ruled out or that the latest 
operations (including the establishment 
of a fourth brigade headquarters in 
Ulster) are a run-up to far more wide- 
sweeping searches and arrests by the 
security forces (which would make Mr 
Whitelaw’s promise stand up). But 
where would an active, positive policy 
dgain.st the Provisionals end—^at some¬ 
thing less than the reintroduction of 
internment or not ? The Government 
may be hoping that the arre.st, inter¬ 
rogation and subsequent release of IRA 
suspects will be enough to discredit 
them in the eves of their fellows. 


WltAIN 

Crime 

Cautionary tales 

Those who seek signs that every day 
in every way the world is becoming 
a nicer place to live in should steer 
clear of the Criminal Statistics* foi 
1971. As usual, they clock up a new 
record total of indictable offence.s 
known to the police: 1,646,081, an 
increase of 5.8 per cent over 1970. The 
trend continued in the first three 
months of this year compared with the 
same period in 1971 ; the rise has been 
slightly less sharp—3.3 per cent—but 
It would need an invincible optimist to 
find much comfort in that. Murder 
.statistics are never quite what they 
seem to be on the surface, but the most 
acceptable comparison puts the num¬ 
ber of muiders known to the police 
in 1971 at 176 as against 138 in 1970. 
Last year’s total is by far tlie highest 
of those for the past five years. But 
tlie number of murders cla.ssified as 

normal ” is actually one down on 

1970- 

Violent crime went up sharply again, 
althougli tlierc was a small drop in 
sexual offences. Burglary and robbery, 
receiving and various forms of theft 
all registered substantial increases. 
The overall picture m England and 
Wales is similar to that in London, on 
which the metropolitan police com¬ 
missioner reported lasit month. B-u't 
there is one interesting variation. In 
'die capital more and more indie talble 
offences were attributed by tlie police 
to young people under i and the 
commissioner’s report told of gangs of 
young criminals at work. Nationally, 
the under-2is were responsible for a 
slightly lower proportion of all indict¬ 
able crime. The comparison must not 
be taken too far because the metro¬ 
politan figures are for arrests, whereas 
those for the country are for convic¬ 
tions, but as the London statistics are 
contained within the national ones, it 
is reasonable to suppose that youngsters 
—especially those under 17—are less 
criminally minded outside the capital 
than within it. On the other hand, the 
national figures show that the police 
were much readier last year to give 
young people a caution as an alterna¬ 
tive to prosecuting them for indictable 
offences. Cautions to boys under 14, 
for instance, went up from a 1,816 in 
1970 to 27,389, and those to the under- 
17s from 14,317 to 20,160. Another 
table then adcls the number of cautions 
to the number of convictions and 
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shows that the total for 1971 is well 
up on 1970. ‘‘It is desirable to notice 
the effect” of this exercise, says the 
report. But is it ? It cannot be .signifi¬ 
cant unless, improbably, it is assumed 
that all those cautioned would have 
been found guilty if prosecuted. 

Of the total of die male {Kyfmlation, 
one out of 76 was found guilty last 
year of an indictable offence, and 
there is a better than one in three 
chance that a person given a suspended 
sentence of impri.sonment will within 
tlie period of Mispen.sion commit 
another oflence for which he can be 
sent to jail. Su.sj^ended sentences have 
had some eflcct in reducing the num¬ 
bers who would otheiwisc be in prison 
-as did the releasing on jiarole of a 
higher propoiUon of prisoners— 
though not enough i<) prevent the 
prison population also remliing a new 
record of *10470 during the roui.se of 
last yeai. (It was 20,000 m 1930.) The 
population did fall bv nearly 3,000 m 
tlie later part ni the year I nit, not 
surprisiTigl\, tlie annual report of the 
Prison Depaitment says the prison 
.service must continue to plan on the 
basis of more and evei more prisoners, 
Fortunately recruitment of prison 
officers has been going so well that 
special arrangements had to be made 
to rope witli the numbers entering the 
service. The only disappointment was in 
recruiting medical and riuisnig staff, 
who will he needed no doubt to deal 
witli a new ])roblem in boys' remand 
homes. Because of the fashion for long 
hair, “ infestation with head lice has 
now become not uncommon.” 

There arc paragraphs in the depart¬ 
ment’s report, however, of a much 
more hopeful kind. An experiment, 
relaxing the censorship of letters at 
Appleton Thorn open prison, seems 
to have gone well and will be 
repeated elsewhere. Of 22 prisoners at 
Wakefield and Albany taking part in 
the first Open University degree 
courses, two gained distinctions and 
15 passes in their end-of-year exam¬ 
inations. Nearly 3,000 prisoners took 
“ O ” and “ A *' levels and achieved 
a 68 per cent pass rate, an achievement 
which one or two expensive schools 
might envy. 

Labour party _ 

Taverne 
goes down 

The story of Mr Dick Taverne's fight 
to keep both hi.s conscience and his 
seat in the Commons as MP for I Jin- 
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Taverne: unfair dismissal 

coin has ended as lamentably as it 
began. On Wednesday, Labour’s 
national executive cornnuttce .rejected 
bis appeal .against the Lincoln party’s 
decision to disoivvm him. Mr 7 'averne’s 
crime in the eyes of his local party— 
or of a powerful ruling faction in it— 
was to stick to his principles on the 
common market issue. That, it seems, 
was also the predominant factor in the 
minds of the NEC, for it is hard to 
offer any more charitalhle gloss on its 
repudiation—‘by 12 votes to 8--oif its 
own organisation committee’s recom¬ 
mendation. 

Ibat committee had the job of look¬ 
ing into the oircmmstances in w'hich 
Mr Taverne was sacked. It recom¬ 
mended that the party’s rules should 
be amenderl so t'ha:t a constituency 
party wanting to get rid of its MP 
must tell all affiliated and party organd- 
sations of the decision to hold a special 
meeting. Mr Taverne was denied tiiC 
opportunity .to have his case discussed 
by the whole constituency party ; .the 
decision t:o ilemand his rctirr^inent was 
taken—on a vote of 75 to 50—by a 
special delegate meeting of the general 
managemen't committee of the Lincolii 
[xirty. 

Implicitly, the NEC’s organisation 
committee dendetl that the Lincoln 
decision was unrepiesentative and Mr 
I'averne’s appeal sihould he upheld. By 
voting to di.sm-iss his appeal, the 
nait’ional executive has sanctioned the 
power ot the lo<"ai (uucus. Mr faverne 
wiill cease to represent Lincoln, where 
he has b^^eu MP for 10 years, at the 
next election. His hopes of finding an¬ 
other winnahle constituency cannot he 
high. Labour is not only likely to lose 
one of its most able younger ex-mini¬ 
sters ; it has also demonstrated once 
more jusft how destructive and intoler¬ 
ant its left wing can he when it is riding 
high. Mr Benn, the party chaimian, 
can l>e reLed upon, however, to di^over 
a more palatable explanation whidi 
will satisfy him, if no one else. 


BRITAIN 

Housing 

What the bill 
will do—or not do 

The Heath Government’s main piece 
of social leg‘islation, the Housiing 
Finance Bill, made its positively last 
appearance in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday night. It becomes law two 
weeks after the royal assent, but that 
still leaves little time for local authori¬ 
ties to introduce the first stage of the 
new fair rents ” for council houses 
and the accompanying national -rebate 
scheme by October ist. And Labour 
councils have di.scovered loi ways of 
delaying implementation quite legally : 
talk of illegal defiance is dwindling, 
although Birmingham, Liverpool and 
the London borough of Camden con¬ 
tinue it. 

Right up to the last minute the 
Government was .unwilling to give any 
estimate of the bill’s average effect on 
council rent.s, altliough opposition had 
centred on this very point. Earlier this 
year the Government had clearly sur¬ 
prised itself when it discovered how 
near to .supposed “fair rent” levels 
many council rents already were. It had 
to carve a huge loophole through the 
clause in .the bill which imposed a £i 
a week average rent increase in Octo¬ 
ber on councils which had not already 
raised rents for 1972-73. Authoritie.s 
which could show that more than two 
per cent of their dwellings would 
thereby rise above the likely fair rents 
were to 1^ allowed smialler increases. 
So far four authorities have received 
advance iperniission for this. Mr Walker 
has said t'halt only one in five council 
tenants will i)ay as much as £1. All 
this muddle might have been avoided 
if the Government had not chojsen 
what seemed the easy .political option 
of fair rents as defin^ in Labour’s 
1965 rent act. 

The loophole, if fully exploited, 
should meet most of the objections of 
people who .saw the progressJion to fair 
rents as too steep, although there will 
still be sharj) effects on people at two 
extreiTies. Modern council blocks in 
attractive locations could in theory 
attract rents indi.stinguis'hall>le from the 
private sector, with the rebate system 
inadequate to cushion mo.sft of the 
occupants. At the other extreme, ten¬ 
ants in areas of traditionaMy low rent 
council houses (mainly oJld indusitrial 
Labour strongholds) will suffer now for 
the indulgence they or their predeces¬ 
sors have enjoyed in the past. Many 
of these areas have had no exoerience 
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hitherto of rent rebates. 

Rent rebates (or allowances) will now 
be available for both counefl tenants 
and unfurnished private tenants. The 
Government believes that about 
2.5m will be eligible, though of 
course this must vary with the level 
of rents charged and the rate at 
which incomes continue to increase. 
But what is still less certain is the 
level of take-up, which may well 
be low, as it is with existing rebate 
schemes even in high rent areas. For 
local authorities means-^testing on this 
scale represents a major new function 
Which few are equipped to cope with. 

The philosophy behind the bill— 
“ subsidising -peopile not housc;s ”—ds 
expressed on the one hand in the 
rebate system and on the other by the 
rapid withdrawal of existing building 
subsidies to councils and their replace¬ 
ment by a .series of complicated deficit 
.subsidies, witli a diminished exchequer 
share over the years. A grfvw»ing portion 
of the exchequer contribution Will be 
matched by .payments from the sur¬ 
pluses on local housing revenue 
accounts produced by fair rents—rafter 
certain d^uctions, half of any surplus 
must l^e paid to the central governmemt. 
But the arithmetic of the bill, which 
aims to hold central government hous¬ 
ing subsidies (including the share paid 
fthimigh supplementary t>enefits) down 
to the 1971-72 figure of £35om 
appears to depend on .a faster increase 
in rent income than now seems likely. 

Architectural Association _ 

The lady says no 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the educa¬ 
tion secretary, has refused to give the 
Architectural Association’s school the 
fairly small amount of annual grant it 
requested (The Economist, July 22nd). 
She is unwilling to fill the gap between 
the school’s fees of £580 and the £ 180- 
odd that local authorities pay in fees 
for students at schools of architecture 
maintained by central government: 
local authorities must continue to pay 
the full fees for students already at the 
AA, and are asked to be generous to 
tliose hoping to go this autumn, but 
are released from the duty to support 
subsequent applicants. She is “ satisfied 
that existing schools of architecture 
could absorb future students.” 

The students are not. They apply in 
droves to the AA in preference to other 
schools of architecture. And the cost 
to the state of keeping a student at a 
university department of architecture 
is around £860 a vear. 
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Hoechst research beats 
the weather 


Outdoor events are very much affected 
by the caprices of the weather. Rain- 
s(^den sires, with the bedraggled par¬ 
ticipants about as enthusiastic as fifth 
formers during a history lesson, have 
hardly ever given rise to memorable 
occasions. Not infrequently, the event 
has had to be cancelled altogether, 
hardly to the delight of the organisers. 

In collaboration with famous architects, 
Hoechst research has now developed a 
temporary cover that renders outdoor 
activities independent of the weather. 
Sports arenas, for example, holding up to 
100,000 spectators, or swimming pools, 
can be protected in this way. The flexible 
rover is a coated fabric in Trevira high 
tenacity, a material of extreme strength. 
Rot-proof and tear-resistant and yet 
light-permeable and so flexible that it 
can be erected quickly in bad weather. 

A new form of architecture has arrived. 
Trevira high tenacity takes sports arenas 
under its wings in all weathers to the 
benefit of all sports lovers. 


Ahead through 
systems thinking 

Trevira high tenacity for large 
scale covers- the result of Hoechst 
knowledge ar«d experience in many 
fields: man-made fibres where 
Hoechst has an immense amount of 
know-how in production and pro¬ 
cessing: plastics where Hoechst is 
equally expert in manufacturing 
and laminating techniques. Thus, 
Hoechst is the forward-looking 
partner of architects and the build¬ 
ing industry. 

Systems thinking is the Hoechst 
strategy. Research, development 
and product experience in many 
areas are concentrated on the 
solution of specific problems. In¬ 
terdisciplinary thinking, systems 
analysis and systems technique to 
bring success. 

To keep thinking ahead - to solve 
the problems of today and tomor¬ 
row - Hoechst employs more then 


10,300 people in research and 
development with a research in¬ 
vestment this year of more than 
£60 million. 

Hoechst in Britain 

Hoechst UK Ltd is an indeoendent 
company within the international 
Hoechst group. Its British staff know 
their country, its problems, its people, 
and they realise where Hoechst know¬ 
how can inject into Britain's economy 
the experience gained by the parent 
company during more than a century in 
chemistry. In pharmaceuticals, for ex¬ 
ample, where Lasix - the modern 
diuretic - has revolutionised therapy. In 
the textile industry, where Trevira poly¬ 
ester fibre has Drought an entirely new 
concept to fashion. And where mem“ 
brane structures from Trevira high 
tenacity fabric have at long last rendered 
outdoor events independent of the 
weather. Or in dyestuffs where experi- 
ments are proceeding to make the grass 
look greener in football stadiums and 
other sports arenas. Whether your 
p*'obloms are in plastics or paint raw 
materials, in dyestuffs or pigments, in 
fibres or pharmaceuticals, in agro¬ 
chemicals or films, Hoechst uK can hefp 
you promptly and efficiently. 



HOECHST 

Hoechst UK Ltd 

Hoechst House,.Salisbury Road 
Hounslow, Middlesex 
01-5707712 
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Sasebo sets new standards 


Shipping operators favour ever-larger ships because they are more economical 
to run. Many are showing great interest in Sasebo’s new series of standard 
250,000 and 270,000 dwt tankers which are being built in the No. 4 dock at 
Sasebo. Building the perfect hydrodynamic shape for maximum speed with 
minimum water resistance could be a very costly exercise, so Sasebo has 
come up with a simplified bow which is relatively easy and inexpensive to 
construct. 

k Sasebo’s twist is to carefully balance the benefits of the lower costs of 

\ construction against the advantages of hull configuration to produce 

% the best shape for economic operation. The standard 250,000 and 

m 270,000 dwt tankers are Sasebo's answer to the call for low cost bulk 

^ oil transportation. And they are designed with the owner’s pocket 

% book in mind. 



Sasebo’s engineering techniques also extend into the various fields 
of machinery-making, industrial plants and steel structures. Sasebo is 
ready to work for you...building, repairing, jumboizing and providing after- 
service for ships of every description, 

Sasebo Heavy Industries Go., Ltd. 

y|| K HIAO OMtCIl Tokyo, Japan Telex- J24245 "SSKDOCK" Cable Address, SASEBOOOCK TOKYO 

V ^ SASiaO SNiaYAtSi Noffosoki, Japan Telex- 7482.19 "SASEBOOOCK SAS" Coble Address. 

$ASEBODOCK SASEBO 

OVIKSIAS OPFlCISi ,.l Lendee OHicet Houio Ml) (i.shop-.onio, London, E.C 2N, 4AU. Enplond T^i^k, 883888 "SA$EBOOOCK LDN" UK Coble Addres*-i>A5tBOOOCK 

L0NU0NK;2 HMew York Olficoi li l^rondwoy, tJew YorU, N Y liW4 U,5 A Tninx 421475 (5ASE Ul|, 222824 ISASEB UR) "SASEBO MEAfYORK" USA Tobk AdJ.«»fc i,AS£8O0OCK 
NEWYORk L] Mon* Kong Officot Chong lildg , H. (juonn s Rofid, Centrol, Mong kung Coble Addresi. SASEBOOOCK HONGKONG 
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THE WORLD International Report 


The last red fruits of April 
are falling from the tree 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 


South Vietnamese troops at last fought 
their way back into the citadel of 
Quang Tri this week, and seemed about 
to remove from North Vietnam its 
biggest prize in this year’s offensive. 
The storming of Quang Tri’s fortified 
citadel coincided with a new counter¬ 
offensive farther south which brought 
two of the three lost districts of Binh 
Dinh province back under government 
control. Nortli Vietnam now has very 
little indeed to show for its enormous 
effort and immense sacrifices of men 
and equipment over the past four 
months. 

But it is still too early to say the 
battle is over. Even as paratroopers 
re-entered the Quang Tri citadel the 
communists kept up a determined 



'The going's tough on Routs 1 


resistance, fighting from deep bunkers 
which had remained impervious even 
to concentrated air attack. At the same 
time communist strength in the pro¬ 
vince was being reinforced by troops 
moved from the now quiescent Kontum 
battlefront and from North Vietnam 
and Laos. It is one thing to regain 
control of the fiat coastal plains of 
Quang Tri province, quite another to 
drive the North Vietnamese out of the 
inland mountains to the west, from 
which they will continue to pose a 
threat to both Quang Tri and Hue, 
35 miles farther south. In fact this 
week saw renewed communist pressure 
on Route i south of Quang Tri, and 
on the western defences of Hue. 

The few civilians who remained in 
Quang Tri under communist control 
say they were reasonably well treated 
but that food was strictly rationed. 
The communists were evidently too 
busy preparing their military defences 
to get their announced revolutionary 
administration functioning very effec¬ 
tively. 

The recapture of the districts of 
Bong Son and Tam Quan in Binh Dinh 
province was achieved with greater 
ease than expected, and South Viet¬ 
namese officials were confident of 
quickly regaining the last communist- 
held district, Hoai An. It will take 
very much longer for Binh Dinh, a 
longtime communist stronghold, to be 
thoroughly repacified, but the reasser¬ 
tion of government control there means 
that no politically significant areas of 
the country now remain under the red 
flag. President Thieu is well on his way 
to fulfilling his pledge to regain all 
territory lost in the opening weeks of 
the offensive—providing, of course, that 
the North Vietnamese do not pull 
another surprise just when everyone 
believes they are becoming less and 
less capable of it 


An unknown factor in the situation 
is just how badly the North Vietnamese 
have really been hurt. I'here can be 
no doubt that they have suffered 
appalling losses ; some estimates put 
them between 50,000 and 60,000. But 
units that have been badl> mauled by 
B-52 attacks have apparently been able 
to replenish their ranks from man¬ 
power pools held in reserve in Cam¬ 
bodia, Laos and North Vietnam. On 
the southern side it is just as 
difficult to obtain completely reliable 
figures. The published casualty esti¬ 
mates—about 12,000 killed since April 
1st—are thought to be too low. But 
even allowing for errors, there can be 
no doubt the North Vietnamejie have 
had the worst of it. And South Viet¬ 
nam’s own manpower reserves are still 
far from exhausted. 


On the waterfront 

There have been fresh accusations this 
week that North Vietnamese dikes are 
being systematically bombed by the 
Americans. Mr Kurt Waldheim, the 
UN’'s secretary-general, and Mr Eugene 
Carson Blake, the secretary-general of 
the World Council of Churches, have 
both appealed to President Nixon to 
stop bombing the dikes. The United 
States denies any deliberate and 
systematic bombing of dikes and con¬ 
siders both men to have been taken 
in by North Vietnamese propaganda. 
Indeed, Mr Waldheim, just back 
from a visit to Moscow where he was 
given his information, admitted on 
Tuesday that he could not verify the 
daiiiis. 

But some people have seen damaged 
dikes. They include Miss Jane Fonda, 
the American actress, and other rather 
more objective observers. How many 
places they are talking about is difficult 
to tell because only a French journalist 
has given exact locations—three in all. 
Given the closeness of many dikes 
to military targets, some damage is 
not surprising. In some are^s dikes 
form the only firm platform for anti¬ 
aircraft guns, and many dikes carry 
roads and even railways. There may 
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The Red river capillaries 



also have been some slap-happy letting 
go of bombs on unaullhorised targets. 
But if their new laser-guiided and tele¬ 
vision-aimed bombs are as accurate as 
the Americans have been claiming, 
only a very small proportion of these 
should fail to hit their targets. 

If the dikes were bombed, as Mr 
Nixon said at the end of June, “ the 
results in civilian casualties would be 
extraordinary.” Nearly three-quarters 
of North Vietnam’s 22m people live 
in the Red river delta, protected by 
more than 2,000 miles of dikes. The 
mud washed down with the seasonal 
rains has over the years raised the 
level of the Red river and its tribu¬ 
taries to 40 feet above the surrounding 
area in some places and to qo feet 
above Hanoi itself. Any breaching of 
the dikes can therefore cause wide¬ 
spread destruction. On Tuesday Hanoi 
radio was claiming that “our dikes 
are now big, high and solid ”—the 
implication being that any flooding 
will be the result of bombing. But in 
view of past statements of concern 
about the bad state of the dikes since 
last year’s floods, this seems meant for 
external consumption. 

World Council of Churc hes 

Out of one side 
of its mouth _ 

By appealing publicly to President 
Nixon to stop bombing dikes in North 
Vietnam, Mr Eugene (larson Blake, 
the secretary-general ol the World 
Council of Churches, may have earned 
the applause of Mr Nixon’s critics, but 
he has also raised questions about the 
council’s conduct in world affairs. Mr 
^^|Blake bad convinced hirnselt on the 
of some Swedish television films 
a French newsman's reports from 
oi that—despite strenuous denials 


from Washington—American bombers 
were deliberately being used to destroy 
dikes in the heavily populated Red 
river delta. He ask^ for a personal 
interview with the President and when 
Mr Nixon could not—or would not— 
see him Mr Blake decided that pub¬ 
licity was the only channel left to him 
to raise “an issue of supreme urgency 
and moral import.” 

Nobody would question Mr Blake’s 
right as an American to tackle his 
President on any issue of American 
domestic or foreign policy. The fact 
that he did so in his Capacity as chief 
executive of a world-wide religious 
body, without as much as hinting at 
North Vietnam’s present offensive 
against South Vietnam, was an act of 
partiality which will do little for the 
reputation of the council’s present 
leadership. 

Under its 1948 constitution, the 
World Council of Churches, which 
officially describes itself as a fellowship 
of more than 200 Protestant, Anglican, 
Orthodox and Old Catholic churches 
in more than 80 countries, may not 
control its member-churches, or legis¬ 
late for them. It may take action on 
their behalf only in such matters as 
one or more may commit to it. Many 
Christians whose churches belong to 
the council have in recent years been 
disturbed by the apparent readiness of 
the council’s top policy-making body, 
the 120-inan central committee, which 
meets every year, to speak for the 
member-churches. In the non-com¬ 
munist world determined minorities of 
militant activists have increased their 
influence in bodies which select dele¬ 
gates for the council’s main body, 
the world assembly, which meets every 
four years and picks the central com¬ 
mittee. The influence of these 
militants is even stronger in various 
commissions set up by the council to 
study current problems. 

One of these commissions recom¬ 
mended in May that the council should 
officially adopt a policy of helping 
Portuguese deserters—^just as various 
church-sponsored organisations in 
Canada and Sweden help American 
deserters and draft-resisters. Another 
proposal, which will also be put before 
next month’s WCC central committee 
meeting in Utrecht, is for all foreign 
investment to be withdrawn from South 
Africa. It is not clear yet whether the 
central committee will accept these 
ideas, but it is a fact that the WCC 
is already giving material assistance, 
albeit very small, to revolutionary 
movements in southern Africa and 
elsewhere. 



'mki' wQMtimar 

Few practising Christians, with the 
exception perhaps of membiers of the 
Dutch Reformed church in» South 
Africa, would quarrel with the World 
Council’s condemnation of apartheid 
and other forms of racial discrimina¬ 
tion. But quite a few would disagree 
that violent revolution is for Christians 
the best or the only way to get rid of 
racial discrimination. Anyway, the 
council remains very silent on the 
subject of various forms of political and 
religious persecution in the communist 
countries. It is easy to see why: many 
churchmen representing churches from 
communist countries are strictly 
government-controlled and will not let 
any condemnation of their govern¬ 
ments’ policies get past the council. 

Egypt and Russia _ 

Some gone, more 
staying _ 

On Wednesday, after a week of 
stunned silence, the Israeli government 
applauded the expulsion of Soviet 
military advisers from Egypt. If this 
was indeed the hour for change, said 
Mrs Golda Meir in a speech to the 
Knesset, it should not be missed. She 
suggested that she and President Sadat 
should now sit down together to discuss 
a peace settlement and said rather 
generally that the present ceasefire lines 
need not be the permanent frontiers. 
The trouble is that the Egyptians have 
stood out against direct tal^ with the 
Israelis because they say that as a de¬ 
feated people they would come out of 
them badly. 

It is gradually becoming a little 
clearer what has happened. The 
exodus of Russians from Egypt would 
seem to be less momentous than Mr 
Sadat made it sound in his announce¬ 
ment on July 18th, True, the Soviet 
military experts attached to Egyptian 
units, probably around 4,000-5,000, 
have left or are going. But about twice 
this number of Russian military men 
are believed to be in Egypt engaged 
mainly, though not necessarily exclu¬ 
sively, on anti-Nato operations. The 
signs are that they are not being turned 
out—as yet. 

President Sadat’s words were precise : 
military installations and equipment 
established on Egyptian soil after the 
1967 war were forthwith to be con¬ 
sidered Egypt’s private property and 
to be operated by Egypt’s own forces. 
But on July 22nd Mr Mohammed 
Zayyat, the minister of state for 
information, told a press conference 
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Now...from the 
Dominican Republic, 
nickel for 
world markets 



La Espahoia wa 'i discovered by 
Christopher Columbus back in 
14S2. It became Uie isle he loved 
best. His tomb is enshrined in a 
cathedral in Santo Domingo, 
the country s picturesque capital. 

And only 50 miles from 
the great discoverer's shrine, in 
the lulls of the Yuna Valley, 
Falconbridge has just unlocked 
nickel ore deposits that have lam 
undisturbed for countless centuries. 

It was 1955 when Falconbridge 
became interested in the Yuna's 
promising nickel-bearing deposits 
From a miner's standpoint, 
they were easy to extract; from a 
metallurgist's, there was no 
known process that would permit 



economic recovery of ifie nickel. 

Falconbridge research 
evolved the answer, a patented 
pyiomctallurgical piocess that 
made econoriiic production 
of ferronickel from these ores 
technically feasible. 

International financing was 
arranged, and ir'. 1969 Falconbridge 
Dominicdna. C. por A., commenced 
vvork on the huge $180 million 
mining and smelling complex, the 
largest industiial undertaking in 
the history of the Dominican 
Republic 



l-irsl comfTiercial produ^-tion 
ingots wore poured and shipped 
in December, 1971 And on 
June 21 this year at inauguration 
ceremonies, the DorTiinican 
Republic officially joined the ranks 
of file world’s nickel prodtJcmg 

(.OLintrics 



Falconbridge .. an international 
group of companies mirnng, 
smelting, refining and marketing 
worldwide.. 


FAICONBRIDGE 

Toronto Canada 
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$ad0k and Shazfi got tired of saluting Russians 


A snippet in President Sadat’s speech 
on Monday has caused an untraditional 
religious fuss in Egypt. Appealing for 
national unity, the president spoke of 
leaflets coming from the United States 
designed to stir up trouble between 
Egypt’s Moslems and its Christian 
group, the Copts. The religious 
leaders of the two communities, 
Grand Sheikh Mohammed el Fahham 
and Pope Shenouda III, promptly 
denounced all treasonable, Zionist* 
inspired eflorts to create dissension. 

There have been no serious disturb¬ 
ances between the two communities 
since 1949-50 when there was trouble, 
attributed to the Moslem Brotherhood, 
in Suez and upper Egypt. But there 
have recently been some stone- 
thlowing incidents in Alexandria. These 


that the decision to get rid of the 
advisers would not affect the facilities 
afforded to the Soviet navy. The com¬ 
plication here is that the “ facilities ” 
which the Russian Mediterranean fleet 
looks for from Egypt go well beyond 
normal harbour use. Without aircraft 
carriers, the Russian navy has been 
using Egyptian airfields, including an 
area in Alexandria that is believed 
to be under exclusive Russian control, 
both for air support and for reconnais¬ 
sance. Presumably Russia will still have 
the use of these. 

A further watering of Mr Sadat’s 
original words is the distinction, made 
by Mr Zayyat among others, belw^een 
“ instructors ” and “ advisers.” Russian 
instructors arc to remain until they 
have fulfilled their contracts. This can 
be interpreted as broadlv as the 
Egyptians want, and the Russians 
allow ; it could include the men con¬ 
trolling Eg\])t‘s relatively new Sam-6 
missiles against low-flying planes, pos¬ 
sibly some ^>ther missile crews (the Sam- 
2S and nio.si of the Sain-^s are already 
under Egsptian (‘onirol hut it is 
reckoned iluit Egvni may still need 
instruction on maintenance yiroblems), 
and no doubt a fair number of yiilot 
trainers. These exceptions to the rule 
mean that Egvpt's air defence s\stem 
will be less suddenly exposed than it 
initially appeared to he. Egypt’s claim 
on Monday, denied by Israel, that its 
^nuMtles had brought dowti an Israeli 
l^intoxn over the canal front was a 
rather too obvious demonstrat'on that 



than, before. 

President Sadat’s long speech mark¬ 
ing the 20th anniversary of Egypt’s 
July 23rd revolution confirmed the 
.speculation that he had been forced 
by domestic discontent into a demon¬ 
strative gesture against the Soviet 
Union, A report that the timing of the 
gesture was imposed on the president 
by an ultimatum from his senior 
military officers, including the war 
minister, General Sadek, and the 
popular chief of staff, General Shazli, 
makes sense of what seemed senseless: 
a bold anti-Russian move at a time 
when the Americans, preoccupied with 
their election, could not respond. The 
whole bu.siness looks more and more 
like a temporary' expedient designed to 
carry Mr Sadat through until some 
hoped-for new stage after the Ameri¬ 
can presidential election. 

The Russians have reacted with 
noble public forbearance: their version 
of the affair is that Soviet military 
personnel have by common agreement 
completed their mission in Egypt. This 
saves face and dignity ; it also suggests 
that the Russians have struck, or are 
hoping to strike, a deal with Mr Sadat 
about their extracurricular activities in 
Egypt. But Russia must now be even 
more keenly aware than before that 
if America, after its election, responds 
to the changing scene in Egypt by 
applying genuine pre.ssure on Israel to 
reacli an acceptable agreement, the 
Russian forces, equipment and installa¬ 
tions, if still in Egypt, constitute Presi¬ 
dent Sadat’s bartering power. 


were apparently provoked by the con¬ 
version of some Moslems to Christi¬ 
anity : an event which outraged one 
or two of the more sensitive Moslem 
societies. The Copts say that these con¬ 
versions were not sought by them but 
took place at discussion groups organ¬ 
ised by young, university-educated 
priests. In fact neither community 
engages in proselytising, but Moslems 
say that Copts sometimes, convert to 
Islam in order to divorce their wives, 
and Copts say that Moslems sometimes 
become Christian in order to get 
a scholarship in America. 

According to official statistics there 
are 3.5m Copts in Egypt’s total popu¬ 
lation of 34m but many Copts say that 
the true figure is closer to 5m. A group 
of young Copts recently wrote to Mr 
Sadat protesting that their community 
was inadequately represented in the 
cabinet and in other government bodies 
(there is one Coptic minister). This 
shows an unusual boldness but hardly 
constitutes a threat to national unity. 


Ireland _ 

Mid-Cork and 
bevond 


FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

The Irish prime minister, Mr Jack 
Lynch, has moved on two fronts to 
avoid being outflanked by develop¬ 
ments in Northern Ireland. At home, 
he has accepted an opposition chal¬ 
lenge, meant only to embarrass the 
government, to hold forthwith the 
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by«election in Mid<Gork which he had 
earlier announced would not take place 
until the autumn ; polling day will be 
August 2nd* In doing so, he has dared 
the IRA, through its political Sinn Fein 
organisation, to subject itself to a test 
at the poUs. Not surprisingly, both the 
Provisional and OfGcial wings of Sinn 
Fein refused to run the risk of an 
electoral defeat which would have 
shown that they lack any real public 
support. 

However, Aontacht Eireann (the 
Irish Unity party), founded by the 
ex-Fianna F&il minister, Mr Kevin 
Boland, is putting up a candidate for 
the by-election. Mr Lynch hopes tlie 

f »o!l will show how little claim the 
RA has to justify its pretensions to 
negotiate the political future of Ireland 
with Mr Whitelaw or Mi Wilson. But 
he is throwing all his own weight into 
the campaign for another reason. The 
Mid-Cork election will be the first 
public trial for the new Fine Gael- 
Labour coalition arrangement. Between 
them, these two opposition parties 
polled 22,633 votes at the 1969 general 
election against the ruling Fianna 
Fiirs 16,700. A Fianna F&il win this 
time would be a large political 
advantage for Mr Lynch. 

His second move to keep ahead 
of events in the north is to increase 
the pressure on the British Government 
to bring his own government in on 
the negotiations for determining tlie 
future of Northern Ireland. Last 
Friday’s meeting between Mr Patrick 
Hillery, the Irish foreign minister, and 
Mr Whitelaw \<^as ttie first of the 
ministerial meetings Mr Lynch now 
plans in order to keep his government 
in the picture. Mr Lynch is likely to 
seek another Chequers meeting even 
bdfore the more informal meeting with 
Mr Heath planned for the EEC sum¬ 
mit in October. 

As events develop to a possible crisis, 
Mr Lynch, with typical caution, is 
elaborating his own approach. 
Although he has unveiled no very new 
proposals, he is pressing the British 
Government to speed up the pace of 
its decision-making. The most urgent 
step, he believes, is the holding of 
constitutional talks on Northern 
Ireland. These, he thinks, should be 
on two levels, the first involving only 
the elected representatives of the 
Northern Ireland people, the second 
involving the British and Irish 
governments. 

He is sdso bringing diplomatic 
pressure to bear on the British to 
abandon, or at least postpone, the plan 


for an autumn plebiscite in Northern 
Ireland on the area's constitutional 
future. He opposes it on principle— 
in his view, all Ireland is the appro¬ 
priate constituency for such a 
plebiscite—and for die practical reason 
that, in his view, the minority will 
boycott it and the pre-plebiscite cam¬ 
paign would heighten community 
tensions. But Mr Lynch recognises the 
British Government’s need to mollify 
the Unionist majority and he is resist¬ 
ing pressure at home to mount a 
similar plebiscite in the republic on 
the same day to show world opinion 
that the majority of the Irish people 
favour unity. 

Switzerland _ 

The priest at the 
door _ 

FROM A CORRBSPO<NDENT 

Anotlier of Switzerland’s little oddities 
may soon be corning to an end. Last 
year the Swiss boldly decided to grant 
their women, so long voteless, the right 
to vote in federal elections. Now the 
government has published the text of 
a constitutional amendment vhich, if 
approved by the people, will remove 
from Switzerland the distinction of 
being the only nation that refuses 
—officially, at any rate—to tolerate the 
Jesuits. 

The proposed amendment would 
abolish the articles in the constitution 
which since 1848 have banned the 
Jesuits from Switzerland and forbidden 
the establishment of new monasteries 
and convents. That part of the con¬ 
stitution was the result of the civil 
war of 1847, fought between the 
Sonderbund of mainly Catholic, rural 
canton.s and the mainly Protestant big 
cities. The immediate cause of the war 
had been the decision of the govern¬ 
ment in Lucerne to itivite the Jesuits 
to take over higher education in that 
canton. After the war the Protestants 
banned the Jesuits from the u>urtry, 
and also took reprisals against the 
monasteries, which were accused of 
abetting the rebellion. 

In modern times the ban has not 
been strictly enforced. Monasteries and 
nunneries now flourish and last year 
there were 164 Jesuits in Switzerland, 
of whom 121 were priests They are 
free to publish and to broadcast, to 
work in hospitals and youth organisa¬ 
tions. But they are still forbidden to 
preach in church, or teach in school. 

The amendments wUl be submitted 


to the electorate in a referendum, 
probably early n^t year. Most people 
believe tliese constitutional sanctions 
should be abolished. Yet one meets 
.some Swiss, liberal and well educated, 
who resent the tolerance already 
extended to the Jesuits. Some Protes¬ 
tant extremists still claim to fear an 
organi.sation whose members, they 
claim, represent an authoritarian inter- 
])retatiori of religion, based on absolute 
loyalty to the Pope. Paradoxically, 
there are others who see the Society 
of Jesus as a left-wing 'I'rojan horse ; 
one newspaper has sfxikeii of 
“ niaoists in prie.sts’ clothing.” But 
their opposition seems unlikely to 
prevail. 


Spain 

Europe's odd 
man out 


FROM OUR SPAIN CORRCSiPONDENT 


The original six-member European 
Economic Coniniunity posed Spain a 
tricky cnougli problem, so rtie switch 
111 French jiolicy that opened the way 
for Britain’s admission was ailiout as 
welcome as rain during a bullfight. 
Worse stDl was last Saturday’s agree¬ 
ment between the enlarged EEC and 
the rump of the European Free Trade 
Association which established a 16- 
member free-trade area in western 
Europe from which only Spain is 
excluded. 

Spain’s predicament can be summed 
up in a few .statistics. In 1969 Spanidi 
exports earned $1,90010. ()ver 31 per 
cent of these went to the common 
market (ountries and 18 per cent 
went to Efta. By 1971 Spain was 
exporting goods worth $2,900m, of 
which 37 pel cent went to the EEC. 
Exports to Efta rose less fast, but the 
combined total of trade with the two 
European trading blocks accounted for 
over 53 per cent of all Spanish expoxts. 

Being so dependent on a club of 
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which it is not a niernlKjr adds to 
Spain’s trading worries. A dangerously 
high proportion of Spanisli exports to 
north America, wliich jog along at 
about 15 i-KT cent of the tota/1, are 
dependent on increasingly uncertain 
political goodwill in the form of the 
willingness of the American government 
to resist lobbies demanding pro¬ 
tection for shoemakers, olive stulTers 
and other deserving campaign-con¬ 
tributors. Changes in governments or 
cabinets during the coining year—in 
Spain or in America—could disturb 
Madrid’s present cosy relationship with 
Washington. 

Exclusion from Europe is potentially 
more dangerous even than this. It is 
not only tliat Spanish wines, fruit and 
vegetables are going to face slightly 
tougher competition in Britain and 
Scandinavia from Italian, French and 
Israeli products. More worrying is the 
possibility that Spain’s vital industrial 
revolution may be compromised by 
continued exclusion. Since the devalua¬ 
tion of the peseta in nioy exports of 
manufactures have soared, and they 
are now earning half as much again 
as agricultural exports. The biggest 
and fastest expanding market for these 
industrial exports was the EEC. 

Understandably, leading economists 
and bankers are worried, and scarcely 
a week goes by without chambers of 
commerce, study groups and profes¬ 
sional as.sociations passing resolutions 
urging Spanish memliership of the 
EEC. In 1970, after eight years of 
haggling with the common market, the 
best the government could achieve was 
a somewhat disadvantageous trade 
agreement which its propagandists 
tried unsuccessfully to pass off as 
equivalent to association with the com¬ 
munity. Sr Lopez Bravo, the foreign 
minister, wants to reopen negotiations 
for association and ultimately full 
rnemberj^liip. But he insists tl.at it will 
not be necessary^ to democratise Spanisli 
institutions first. 

Some distinguished Dutch, Belgian 
and German voices have contradicted 
'him on this point, and Sr Lopez Bravo 
now ho^s that diplomatic support 
from Britain, France and Germany 
will enable Spain 10 disregard EEC 
** doctrinaires.” Britain, he believes, 
will help Spain into the community in 
return for a prolonged truce over 
Gibraltar. The French government 
wants Spain in as a Latin counter¬ 
weight to the EEC’s new Nordic mem¬ 
bers, France, Britain and Germany are 
|dso well aware that some of their 
major industries have a large and 
growing Intake in Spanish prosperity. 
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But on the other side Spanish 
democrats are urging their political 
friends in the EEC to insist on substan¬ 
tial liberalisation inside Spain as a pre¬ 
condition of its entry’. The Treaty of 
Rome describes the furtherance of 
“ peace and liberty ” as one of the set 
aims of any memiber or would-be mem¬ 
ber of the EEC. Until now the Dutch 
and others in Europe Who are hostile 
to the Spanish regime have successfully 
relied on this wording to keep Spain 
at arm’s length from mcmibership or 
full association with the community. 
Opponents of General Franco inside 
Spain want it to continue that way. 

Holland _ 

Perils of purity 

Proportional representation, as is well 
known, inevitably produces a mass of 
little political parties and disastrous 
instability. Inevitably ? No, not really. 
In Sweden, the effect has been to 
keep the Social Democrats in power, 
either alone or with smaller coalition 
partners, for 40 solid years. Over those 
same four decades, politics in the 
Republic of Ireland have been domi¬ 
nated almost as continuously by Fianna 
Fail. And nobody accuses the Irish of 
being as politically stable as the Swedes. 
Neither in Sweden nor Ireland nor 
Germany, to name but a few, has 
PR produced a parliament full of tiny 
.splinter groups. So what is it about 
the Dutch ? 

The 13th government of the Nether¬ 
lands since the second world war fell 
on July 20th, after only one year in 
tiffice. fwo days later Queen Juliana 
asked the outgoing prime minister, Mr 
Barend Bicsheuvel, to try to form a 
new government. It is widely predicted 
that anyway fresh elections will 
be held soon. The last elections, held 
in April of last year, had produced a 
lower house in which 14 parties were 
represented. After two months’ hag- 
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gling, Mr Biesheuvel emerged last sum¬ 
mer at the head of a five-party 
coalition with a visible lack of coherent 
unity. Its members could not agree on 
the shaping of a budget that would 
adequately meet the country’s severe 
inflationary problems, and the with¬ 
drawal of one of the five parties left 
the coalition with only 74 of the lower 
house’s 150 seats. Hence the new crisis, 
and hence, also, the current speculation 
about an attempt being made before 
the next elections to form a single 
Christian Democratic party out of the 
Catholic party and the two main Cal¬ 
vinist ones, the Christian Historical and 
Mr Biesheuvel’s Anti-Revolutionaries. 

Such a fusion would go right 
against the* tendency t(j fission that has 
marked recent Dutch politics. New 
parties have been springing up so thick 
and fast that some of them have felt 
obliged to distinguish themselves by 
the dates of their birth : for instance, 
D-66, a group formed in 1966 that 
has aligned itself with, but not joined, 
the Labour party, and DS-70, the group 
that broke away from Labour in 1970, 
joined the centre-right coalition last 
year, and broke with that coalition 
earlier this month. If this trend con¬ 
tinued, there would soon be splinter 
parties labelled by the month of their 
origin—August Catholics, September 
Radicals, October Anti-Revolutionaries 
and so on. Already there are six parties 
of the left in parliament, while on the 
far right the voter faces a puzzling 
choice between the Liberals (who are 
really conservatives), the Reformed 
Political and Political Reformed parties 
and the Middenstands Partij. 

The formation of a single Christian 
Democratic party could transform the 
political jiattern, but only if it did not 
set off a further proliferation of splinter 
groups. A more basic problem is the 
apparently excessive purity of tlic 
country’s PR system. If, as ‘in west 
CGermany, parties failing to win 5 
per cent of the total vote were barred 
from parliament, only seven parties 
would have got in last year: the five 
coalition partners, Labour and D-66. 
True, the Swedes managed without 
such a •* threshold ” until 1970 and 
then they set it at only 3 per cent ; 
the Irish do not have one—ibut 
they have reduced the purity of their 
PR, which was never all that pure, 
by increasing the number of con¬ 
stituencies and thus reducing the 
number of seats to be shared in each 
of them. The Dutch might do worse 
than take a look at the Irish system, 
if they really want to make their own 
more stable. 
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Jugosla via 

Mopping up 
operations _ 

Monday's official announcement from 
Belgrade that a group of Croat 
extremists, which had crossed over into 
Jugoslavia earlier this month with the 
intention of starting a popular upris¬ 
ing, has been tracked down and des¬ 
troyed ends three weeks of anxious 
speculation in Jugoslavia. The Jugo¬ 
slav government’s assurance that only 
two out of the original 19 terrorists are 
still at large, apparently trying to 
escape across the frontier, will be 
reassuring for many people outside 
Jugoslavia as well. So will tlie fact that 
the group was apparently operating 
alone, and not as part of a larger 
guerrilla army. An outbreak of serious 
guerrilla conflict in an ethnically 
heterogeneous state like Jugoslavia 
could easily push this strategically 
important country into full-scale civil 
war and, very likely, Soviet armed 
intervention. 

Nevertheless, the fact that it took 
the Jugoslav tro<;ps three weeks to kill 
or capture these men—a group of wild 
ones calling themselves die Croat 
Revolutionary Brotherhood—must 
worry the authorities in Belgrade. So 
must the fact that the terrorists were 
able to inflict a number—so far 
undisclosed—of casualties on govern¬ 
ment troops, 'rhe Jugoslav leaders 
were clearly relieved by the lack of 
support which these would-be revolu¬ 
tionaries met in the predominantly 
Croat areas of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
where they liad apparently hoped to 
stage their popular uprising. Quite 
clearly, they had misread the mood of 
the Croats, which certainly does not 
appear to be revolutionary. 

Rut that could change, especially if 
die present seemingly endless series of 
purges and trials of students, intellec¬ 
tuals and party v>fficials associated with 
the popular Ciuat leaders who were 
deposed by [Resident lito last Decem¬ 
ber continue^ to g've the impression 
that the government has got it in for 
all C roats, and just Croat 

nationalists. Another f)ui'.ch of 
guerrillas in a few months' time might 
then stand a better chance liolding 
out longer—with a[)palling (t)nse- 
quences for everybody in Jugf/slavia. 
&phisticatcd arms and equipment 
which are now hurried !>' heiiig pro- 
vidtd for the Jugoslav security ffitces 
^ill certainly help against this danger. 

only if they are reinforced by 
Moderate internal policies. 



Everything's going Tanaka's way 


Japan _ 

Tanaka's flying 
start 

FROM OUR TOKYO CQRRBSPONiDCNT 

For Mr Kakuei Tanaka the first few 
weeks in office could hardly have been 
better. He has been invited to confer 
with President Nixon—and this time 
the rendezvous is to take place in 
Hawaii, roughly half-way between 
Tokyo and Washington. He has also 
received signals that he is welcome in 
Peking, although the details of a visit 
to China still have to be worked out. 
Even the opfX)sition parties are playing 
ball. 

Signs of a Chinese-Japanese rap¬ 
prochement are now appearing at 
every turn. Early last week a Japanese 
Socialist leader, Mr Kozo Sasaki, 
reported that in a conversation he had 
with Mr Chou En-Iai the Chinese 
leader had said that Mr Tanaka would 
be welcome foi talks in Peking and 
that this should be regarded as an 
oflicial invitation. A few days later the 
foreign minister, Mr Masayoshi Ohira, 
met two Chinese officials in Tokyo : 
the first on-the-record contact between 
japane.se and Chinese officials. This 
week the trade ministry approved the 
first export-import bank loan to China, 
and it was announced that a delegation 
from the China-Japan friendship asso¬ 
ciation would pay a three-week visit to 
Japan next month. And, in addition 
to a troupe of international beauty 
contestants, the Japanese have also 
been playing host to a visiting Chinese 
V)allet company. 

The grand announcement of Mr 
lanaka’s visit to Peking is yet to 
come; the prime minister and his 


advisers first want to be more sure of 
their footing. Before they start nego¬ 
tiating the conditions the Chinese will 
finally insist on as the price of normal¬ 
ising relations, officials in the foreign 
ministry want to eliminate^—or at least 
greatly reduce—the previously essen¬ 
tial role played by unofficial interme¬ 
diaries like Mr Sasaki. The ministry 
also wants to lay the groundwork for 
Japan's retention of economic and cul¬ 
tural ties with Taiwan. 

Taiwan is likely to take up much of 
the discussion on China at the meeting 
between Mr Nixon and Mr Tanaka 
on August 31st and September 1st. 
The Americans are still committed to 
defend Taiwan, and the front-line 
troops and planes they would need for 
that unlikely contingency are stationed 
on the Japanese island of Okinawa. 
But Mr Nixon and Mr Tanaka will 
no doubt want to range over the 
broad question of the power balance 
in east Asia, for both men will be 
assuming that the other will be in 
power over the next four years. 

Sanctions against Rhodesia _ 

Still in action 

Apart from tlie world of ballet, in which 
they excel, white Rhodesians are 
notable outside their own borders only 
in the world of sport. And if, as now 
seems likely, sanctions against Rhode¬ 
sia fail to keep its sportsmen from the 
Olympics in Munich next month, all 
those many Rhodesians whose normal 
garb is blazer and shorts will feel 
especially pleased. But an invitation 
to Munich does not herald the general 
collapse of sanctions. 

Two months after the publication of 
Lord Pearce’s report on the accept¬ 
ability of Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s 
attempted settlement, there seems to be 
no detectable relaxation in the enforce¬ 
ment of sanctions. Britain has reported 
prima facie evidence of 170 breaches 
of sanctions to various governments 
over the past four years—which, inci¬ 
dentally, have led to only four prosecu¬ 
tions. But notification by Britain of 
such breaches has continued at much 
the same rate over the past two months 
as it did before, suggesting that sanc¬ 
tions are observed with about as much, 
or rather little, rigour as in the past. 

Rhodesia is probably still able to 
export as much as, but no more than, 
it has been doing recently, which is 
very nearly as much as it exported in 
1^5. But its export earnings still con¬ 
stitute the main constraint on imports. 
So long as sanctions deny Rhodesia 
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access to the world's money markets 
and so to foreign capital it can still 
import only what it can pay for in 
cash. Since much of Rhodesia’s capital 
equipment now needs replacings the 
demand for foreign exchange is 
building up very heavily. The dearth 
of Scotch whisky reported in Salisbury’s 
shops is reflected much more seriously 
in the scarcity of new tractors in the 
countryside and the shortage of new 
machinery in the factories. 

Yet the war to intensify sanctions is 
not exactly being waged with 
vigour in London or at the United 
Nations in New York. The United 
States, which has been importing 
Rhodesian chrome under a Congres¬ 
sional amendment passed last autumn, 
has now also imported a shipment of 
nickel, for which there is no justifica¬ 
tion similar to that used over chrome, 
namely that strategic requirements 
demand it. But no protest has been 
made either by the UN or by Britain. 
The UN’s Security Council sanctions 
committee met in May and made 
various proposals for strengthening 
sanctions, and the Commonwealth 
sanctions committee did likewise last 
•month. But neither the General 
Assembly nor the Security Council as 
a whole has debated Rhodesia in the 
past two months. It now seems likely 
that this will not happen until Septem¬ 
ber, when the Assembly next meets and 
When a China supposedly .sympathetic 
to black Africa will preside over the 
Security Council for the first time. 
White Rhodesians may not fear this 
day, but it will be a reminder that their 
battle is not ye^; won. 

Nigeria 

Time to stop 

The public execution in Nigeria on 
July 22nd of 14 men, convicted of 
armed robber)^, brings the total to be 
shot by firing squad to 150 in the past 
two years. To counteract the crime 
wave that broke upon Nigeria at the 
end of the civil war in January, 1970, 
military tribunals w^cre set up w^ith 
power to sentence armed robbers to 
execution by firing squad. Most of the 
executions that have since taken place 
have been public, many of them 
deliberately held on a Saturday to 
draw the maximum number of people. 
Crowds of 30,000 are common, and 
sometimes—as in Ibadan in June, 1971 
—the audience has numbered 100,000. 

There is no evidence to suggest that 
these public executions have had an 
appreciable deterrent effect on 
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Just one of 150 


Nigeria’s potential armed robbers : the 
crime wave, and the rate of execution, 
continue much as ever The roots of 
the problem probably lie in a com¬ 
bination of unemployment and the 
postwar availability of weapons, 
coupled with disillusionment about 
unpunisiied corruption in military and 
government circles. Nigeria’s military 
rulers have enhanced their stature 
abroad by their generally magnanimous 
treatment of ilie Biafran rebels. The 
continuation of public executions 
detracts from this high reputation. 

Auslralia 

The aborigines 
lose their tent 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

“ The Aboriginal Embassy ” is gone. 
On July 20th the Canberra police re¬ 
moved a few tents which had been 
standing on the lawns opposite parlia¬ 
ment house for many months housing 
the aboriginal diplomats.” And a fur¬ 
ther attempt to put up the tents w^as 
frustrated by the police last Sunday. 
The government says it recognises that 
aborigines should have some visible 
presence in Canberra and is ti*ying to 
provide space, but a Canberra court 
ruled that the “embassy,” which was 
an embarrassing feature of Canberra 
for so long, had no legal right to its 
camping site. It was a symbol of 
aboriginal protest and its removal is 
being treated as symbolic too. 

The aboriginal question in Australia, 
like the Indian question in the United 
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States, is that of the neglect of a small 
minority that has had little chance of 
putting its case and has not had an in¬ 
tegrated case to put. Aborigines con¬ 
stitute le.ss than i per cent of the 
Australian population and arc grouped 
in three sorts of areas with different 
problems. A minority of fullbloods live 
in tribal conditions in the far north and 
the distant interior. A majority, of 
mixed blood, live on cattle stations and 
are fringe dwellers in outback towns. 
But a growing number of these have 
been coming to the cities, especially 
Sydney, to form an urban group whose , 
members have begun to demand 
changes to give them equality with 
whites. Young Australians at univer¬ 
sities, shocked at their parents’ lack of 
concern for the aborigines, have taken 
up the cause with fervour. An alliance 
of urban aborigines and student radi¬ 
cals lay behind the “ embassy.” 

There are too few' aborigines for 
them to swing elections anywhere in 
Australia, but state governments could 
possibly lose .some support for not show¬ 
ing increased interest in them. Respon¬ 
sibility is divided between the federal 
government in the Northern Territory 
and the state governments, especially 
those of Queensland and Western 
.Australia. The federal government 
could take control of the whole 
aboriginal situation if it w'ished, but 
prefers to encourage the states with 
money and persuasion. Anyway, it is 
divided w'ithin itself about w'hether the 
aborigines should be merged into the 
general population as quickly a.s pos¬ 
sible or whether special efforts should 
be made preserve their culture. 

'i"he one issue on which public dis¬ 
cussion has been shaiply focused is that 
of land rights. Aboriginal leaders main¬ 
tain that they .should be given tenure 
of tribal lands and of other formerly 
tribal lands-some of them in the 
Northern 'lerritory owned by big 
British companies—which are not now 
l)eing actively developed. The official 
reply is that this cuts across flic whtde 
established system and that develop* 
inent would be impeded if aborigines 
could establish a claim on the basis of 
past occupancy. Active discrimination 
in such matters as drinking is dis¬ 
appearing, but the legacy of being 
de.'ipised and rejected for nearly 200 
years lies heavily on the aborigines’ 
shoulders. The whites are sympathelfc 
in general terms but often impatient ih 
particular cases. The “embassy” was 
an attempt to shame the politicians into 
taking bigger steps; its disappearance 
will not remove the sense of shame 
which many of them already feel. 
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1 he other guerrillas 


How the others handle the gunmen 


k is depressinj; to iiavc to say that 
the IRA has been more successful than 
any otlu‘r urban guerrilla group in 
recent years. That does not mean that 
it has much inure hope than the Pales¬ 
tinian commandos or Uruguay’s Tupa- 
maros of achieving its final goals 
through violence. But it Itas shown an 
undeniable survival capacity ; it has 
steadily increased the cost (in cash and 
in human lives) of maintaining order 
in the province of Northern Ireland ; 
and it has sabotaged the prospects for 
a political settlement. Perhaps one of 
the greatest sources f)f strength of the 
Ulster gunmen has t)een the weakness, 
in military tornis^ of a democratic 
society that has to res|x>nd to the 
menace of oiganised violence. 

In a functioning democracy, the 
government has to secure popular con¬ 
sent for the actions of the .security 
forces, which sometimes means that 
effective measures liave to wait upon a 
general mood of revulsiion. After 
Belfast’s “ Bloody Friday,” when nine 
people died and 130 were injured in a 
wave of bombings organised by the 
Provisionals, the climate in Britain— 
and even in some quarters of Dublin— 
has changed. Students of earlier urban 
terrorist campaigns may remember how 
the FLN bombings in the European 
sector of Algiers enabled U»encral 
Massu to launch his tough clean-up 
operation in the Uasbah in 1957; or 
how the slaughter of a trainload of 
innocent day-lrippcrs by Venezuelan 
guer»’illas in rphi provided the pretext 
for the use of sweeping emergency 
powers bv Pn'sident Romulo Betan¬ 
court ; or how the Baacler-Meinhof 
group’s meirv month of bombing and 
killing in west (iermanv in Mav 
created a mood that allowed the police 
to mount massive search operations 
that led to the break-up of the 
terrorist cells. 

Have we reacfierl a similar staee in 
Northern Ireland ? However Air Heath 
finally decides to play Ids cauls, it is 
worth examining the ways \i\ whicli 
oth(^^ governments have (halt with 
urbain |merrillas to .sec wiiether we liave 
to learn from them. Tfie 
strafeg^. that Mr Willie Whitelaw was 


sent to Belfast to apply was based on 
the first principle of all counter¬ 
insurgency operations: that victoiy 
hinges on i.solating the rebel from his 
civilian supporters. 

But it is very doubtful from past 
experience whether it is possible to 
isolate a terrorist organisation by purely 
political measures once it has already 
built up strength and established its 
grip over a .section of the population. 
In moiJt of the other countries Where 
irnjiortant terrorist movements have 
flourished over the past couple of 
veal's, govcninients have used quite a 
'lot tyf force. In Uruguay, for example, 
the government of President Bordaberry 
has achieved some notable successes 
against the I’upamaro guerrillas since 
the army took charge of counter¬ 
insurgency operations and persuaded 
congress to declare a state of “ internal 
w'ar ” early this year. 

The l'ui)ainaros have life in them 
yet. This week they humped off 
Colonel Artigas Alvarez, the chief of 
civil defence and the brother of the 
man in charge of ctmnter-giierrilla 
operati(>ns. But over the past months a 
galaxv of guerrilla leaders have been 



They go hooded in Argentine too 


rounded up, hostages have been freed 
from the “ people’s prison,” the Tupa- 
maros' underground medical service 
has been destroyed, and important 
caches c^f arm.«; and supplies have 
been confiscated. According to the 
Uruguayan army’s critics, the reason is 
simple enough: the anny has not 
scrupled to use very rugged interroga¬ 
tion methods designed to make up for 
its initial lack of intefligence (whioh 
was compounded by the fact that the 
guerrillas had infiltrated the police) and 
to make mass arrests that pulled in 
liberal intellectuals along with marxist 
extremists. It is officially admitted that 
there are some 1,600 people in jail. 

So at present Uruguay is saddled 
with yet another political crisis on top 
of its security problem, with the opposi¬ 
tion attacking the army and a powerful 
group of officeni attacking congre.ss 
for mounting an inquiry into the death 
of a civilian under interrogation. Some 
people are even talking about the pos- 
.sibility of a “ Brazilian solution ” for 
Uruguay under a tough military man 
like (jcneral Crregorio Alvarez. So, 
wherever else they may have failed, 
Uruguay’s urban guerrillas did succeed 
in dragging the security forces into 
politics for the first time since police¬ 
men staged a coup in 1933, and in 
provoking the kind of backlash that 
the late Carlos Marighella saw as the 
trigger for civil war. Maybe the only 
le.s.son we can learn from this is the 
danger of leaving ellcrtlve action so 
late that a right-wing protest move¬ 
ment will have time to grow into just 
as serious a menace to democratic 
institutions as the terrorists who got the 
‘iiiowball rolling. 

'The problems of liny Uruguay, 
marginal to the world economy and the 
balance of power, are relevant only 
as a disheartening example of the 
problems that can confn^nt a liberal 
democracy with a declining economy 
that has to contend witli a disciplined 
urban guerrilla movement. Some people 
will argue that the force of the back¬ 
lash in Uruguay shows up the dangers 
of adopting a ” tough ” approach to 
urban terrorism. But the new veluuii-- 
cnce of the Uruguayan army, like the 
new strength of the Protestant militants 
in Ulster, grew out of the failure of 
moderate governments to deal effec¬ 
tively with the problem of organised 
violence. Neither can be justified, but 
both could have been foreseen. 

How have other governments 
tackled the military problems tliat con¬ 
front the British army in Ulster ? It is 
possible to single out four key issues: 
the border problem, the control of the 
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The first thing in Gaza was fo open ft up for the patrols 


civil population, the le^al framework, 
and intelJij[(ence-gathering. 

The border problem. The import¬ 
ance of the IRA's sanctuary south of 
the border is hotly disputed, but there 
are said to be between 200 and 300 
northern gunmen who are in the 
south for “ rest and recreation.” Since 
it is clearly impossible to seal off the 
border completely by physical means, 
th.e British Government has preferred to 
angle for greater co-operation with the 
security forces in the republic. The 
Israelis, faced with an even more 
serious border j^roblem, opted for much 
more drastic methods. They laid elec¬ 
tronic sensors and booby-traps along 
the west bank of the Jordan river and 
sent their patrols across the border into 
Jordanian territory when they were 
fired upon from the other side. 
Although the Israelis were able to 
claim by early last year that only one 
in five Palestinian raiders got back 
alive from a mission into Israel, they 
provided an additional deterrent to 
those who played host to the guerrillas 
by making retaliatory strikes over the 
border. 

Population control. The Israelis' 
attempts to winkle the Arab terrorists 
of the Popular Front for the Libera¬ 
tion of Palestine (PFLP) out of the 
crowded ghcttocs of the Gaza Strip 
were based on two principles: tight 
control of the movement of population, 
and collective punishment. They drove 
wide roads through the Gaza refugee 
camps in place of narrow alleyways 
where only one man could walk, 


making them easier to police. They 
enforced night curfews and sealed off 
areas containing as many as 27,000 
people (the Shati camp) or 40,00(3 (the 
Jabaliya camp) in order to make 
thorough searches lasting for several 
weeks. The seccjnd part of their policy, 
collective punishment, involved the 
destruction of hoases used by the 
terrorists. It is a method that inspires 
some unsettling memories, and it is 
arguable that its long-term effect is to 
unite a minority group in resistance to 
the authorities. 

The legal framework. A lot of 
emotion has been expended over the 
introduction of internment in Northern 
Ireland, but most governments have 
been prepared to accept that you can¬ 
not deal with urban guerrillas as you 
deal with (say) shoplifters. Unless the 
security forc.es are allowed to exercise 
some exceptional powers, society is 
exposed to the risk that dangerous gun¬ 
men will he immune to punishment 
because of the lack of evidence or the 
intimidation of witnesses. 

Intelligence-gathering is in a way 
the whole art of counter-insurgency. 
The British displayed themselves in 
colonial situations as the masters of 
“ exotic ” methods of intelligence- 
gathering : the use of double agents, 
informers, and counter-gangs. In 
Malaya, they also proved the effective¬ 
ness of a proper rewards system ” and 
of a very flexible approach to defectors. 
Rehabilitated terrorists often make the 
best intelligence sources. But in the 
absence of sufficient inside sources pro¬ 


viding tactical intelligence about the 
movements and location of the terrorist 
cells, the security forces are obliged to 
resort to less selective and politically 
more unpopular devices: large-scale 
search operations, mass arrests, and 
detailed interrogation of prisoners. 

In west Germany, these methods led 
to the destruction of the Baader- 
Meinhof group, but through a series 
of events that at first seemed entirely 
fortuitous: a policeman would flag 
down a speeding car that turned out 
to contain two young terrorists, for 
example. In Brazil and other Latin 
American situations, the use of torture 
as a means of interrogation and regular 
ma.ss arrests have probab^ injured as 
many innocent civilians as genuine 
guerrillas, although in Brazil the suc¬ 
cesses of the security forces have forced 
the remaining terrorists to go under¬ 
ground or migrate to the jungle. 

If there is one lesson from the 
experience of other countries in handl¬ 
ing urban guerrillas, it is that it is 
totally wrongheaded to march out with 
a shopping list of military techniques 
and try to apply them mechanically. 
TIow can you comjiare Ulster and 
Brazil, or west (Germany and Lsrael ? 
B\it there are two general points that 
can be made. The first is that the 
problem is fundamentally political. The 
real battle is for minds, and government 
response to a terrorist campaign must 
be geared both to the stale of public 
opinion and to a painstaking evalua¬ 
tion of the real nature of the threat. 

The second point may seem to con¬ 
tradict the first. If is that there is not 
always a political .solution for the 
problem of organi.sed violence. How 
many contemporary urban guerrilla 
groups really reflect the just griev¬ 
ances of oppressed minorities—or that 
entity of [>latonic abstraction, “ the 
people,” in whose name they so often 
profess to act ? The weakness of most 
urban guerrilla groups has stemmed 
from their isolation as predominantly 
middle-class rebels inspired by a half- 
digested theory of global revolution, 
without allies in the major left-wing 
parties or the union movements. At 
least in western societies, they have 
to be dealt with as armed gangs, not 
as partners in a political dialogue. Even 
where, as in Northern Ireland, a 
terrorist group has managed to find 
roots in genuine grievances, it must be 
remembered that a guerrilla movement 
has its own character and serves iu 
own ends. It is not just a symptom of 
a social malaise that will miraculously 
fade away when the government 
administers a soothing lotion. 
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Agnew stays, but what about 
Kissinger ? 


Mr Nixon, when he had lo choose 
the Republican nominee for the Vice 
Presidency in 1968, ];rcsumably felt 
comfortable in considering^ first the 
kind of election campaign he wanted to 
wacje, secondly the need for a subordin¬ 
ate ('(nnjjatible with himself and only 
thirdly and lastly the implications (at 
that time fairly remote) for the succes¬ 
sion lo the Presidency. He chose Mr 
Spiro Agnew. 1'heir 1968 campaign 
succeeded, though it was a close call. 
Vice President Agnew has served 
President Nixon well, and Mr Nixon 
has decided lo <‘hoose him again. 

Mr Nixon, who was Vice Pre.sident 
as iong as anybody, himself had to face 
some contention and dispute when the 
question of his renornination came up 
in 1956. This was because the age and 
medical record of the then President, 
Mr Eisenhower, made it .seem more 
than normally likely that the Vice 
President might succeed to the highest 
office through the President’s death. 

President Eisenhower lived through 
his second term and well beyond it. 
Re-election as Vice President did, how¬ 
ever, make Mr Nixon practically 
unchallengeable as candidate lor the 
Republican presidential nomination 
four years later. This time there are no 
particular facts of age or health to cast 
doubt on Mr Nixon’s survival through 
a second term. But what about the 
national leadership in 1976, when Mr 
Nixon will be disqualified from suc¬ 
ceeding himself ? Renomination this 
year gives Mr Agnew an excellent 
chance of the Republican nomination 
for President. That he is interested in 
seeking the Presidency there is no 
doubt: he said in an interview not 
three weeks ago that it would be 
“ rather ridiculous to seek re-election as 
Vice President ” if he were not. At 53, 
Mr Agnew is full of health and vigour 
and not empty of ambition. 


Washington. DC 

It is this train of thought that makes 
some Republicans, particularly those 
of the moderate or liberal kind, feel 
that the choice of Mr Agnew for a 
second term i.s some concern f)f theirs. 
Whatever Mr Agnew’s innej feelings or 
convictions, and whether from hi.s own 
choice or not, he has taken c»n the role 
of conservative champion in the 
Republican ranks. He has performed 
elo(]uently in that role, with what looks 
very like enthusiasm, denouncing the 
voung, the intellectuals, the press, the 
dissenters and the unconventional with 
great dash and attack. 

In adopting him out of deference to 
the President, are the Republicans com¬ 
mitting their party to a future right- 
wing coarse, not only in political but 
also in cultural and sumptuary 
(juestions, and cutting themselves off 
from the young ? Considerations of 
this kind caused liberal Republicans 
such as a Senator Javits of New York 
and Senator Saxbc of Ohio to urge the 
President to think twice before selecting 
Mr Agnew again. Bui their pleas only 
decided him tt) make his choice known 
early, to put a stop to contention, and 


thus to deprive tlic Republican national 
convention of what little suspense it 
might have had. 

Half a dozen Republicans liad been 
biielly talked about as alternatives 
should the President decide against 
keeping Mr Agnew or), But the only 
name around which speculation 
revolved [rersistently was that of a 
Democratic pc»liti(ian, the former 
governor of 'IVxas, Mr John Connally, 
The only time Mr Agnew let him.sel{ 
show feeling about the future of the 
Vice Presidency was at a news confer¬ 
ence in May, when someboily askerl him 
what he thought of Mr Connally taking 
Iris place. He answered that he did not 
see “ how anyone can seriously believe ” 
that a man who was a registered Demo¬ 
crat in May could be the Republican 
nominee for Vice President in August. 
Mr Agnew, as it turned out, was right, 
but the idea that Mr Connally ha.s a 
future in Republican politics is still very 
mucli alive. 

On two occasions, in i960 and 1968, 
Mr C’onnally played srwne part in deny¬ 
ing to Presi<lent Nixon the presidential 
electoral vote of 'I’exas. To the general 
surprise he joined the Nixon cabinet 
early last year as Secretary of the 
Treasury. His 15 s])ertacular months 
in the post brought complete reversals 
of home and foreign economic policy 
and earned him some signal marks of 
Mr Nixon’s rarely-bestowed friendship. 
Many people supposed that if Mr 
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Nasty shock for McGovern 


Nixon were worried about carrying 
Texas this year he might adopt Mr 
Connally as vice-presidential candidate. 
Mr Connally never showed any public 
sign of expecting this himself. How 
much hold he still has over the voters 
of Texas is not entirely clear but is not 
likely to be tested so long as Governor 
George Wallace does not re-enter the 
campaign as an independent candi¬ 
date. His call on 'Fexan money, in case 
the President’s campaign needs any, is 
still strong. 

Mr Connally got back from a world¬ 
wide tour on the President’s behalf in 
time to denounce Senator McGovern’s 
policies when the Democratic con¬ 
vention ended. The President had him 
to dinner on July 22nd to tell him of 
the announcement about Mr Agnew to 
be made on July 23rd. Last Sunday, 
the 24th, Mr Connally spoke on tele¬ 
vision of his willingness to help in Mr 
Nixon’s re-election : he was talking to 
Democrats around the country, he said, 
and a “ Democrats for Nixon ” organi¬ 
sation might result. 

Mr Connally is not ready to turn 
Republican yet and insisted that he 
was interested in the Nixon-Agnew 
campaign alone: his organisation 
would do nothing to get Republicans 
elected to Congress, but would sjjend 
its money on teaching voters how to 
split their tickets—that is, vote for a 
Republican President and Vice Presi¬ 
dent and elect Democrats to lesser 
offices. Thus his eventual political 
intentions remain ambiguous, but his 
attachment to President Nixon does 
not. 

Mr Connally is 55, gifted, energetic, 
ambitions and strong-willed. What he 
had in mind when he left the Treasury 
in May remains mysterious. But the 
likelihood that Mr Nixon (assuming 
his re-election) will want Mr Connally 
back is great. Since he is not to be 
Vice Presiderit, he might come back as 
Secretary of State. The trouble with 
that idea is that Mr Connally would 
be temperamentallv incapable of being 
anything but a strong Secretary of 
State. With iiim in cliarge of it the 
decline of the State Department would 
be arrested and indeed reversed, but 
this would involve a large change in 
President Nixon’s method <)f conducting 
foreign policy. 

The personality of the President’s 
assistant for national security affairs, 
Dr Henry Kissinger, is one reason why 
the foreign policy of the Nixt>n 
Administration is managed in the 
particular way it is. Dr Kissinger does 
I not like to share responsibility, his 
yj^Uectual grasp and his capacity for 


Senator McGovern must by now be 
wishing that he had done at Miami 
Beach what Mr Adlai Stevenson did at 
Chicago in 1956 and left the Democra¬ 
tic: convention a free choice of the 
vicc-prc.sidcntial candidate. The choice 
of Senator Thomas Eagleton has become 
a grave embarrassment; if certainly 
seems to have been made without a full 
knowledge of the facts. Senator 
McGoverns staff lacked the time, it is 
.said, to vet all the vice-presidential 
possibilities. 

Mr Eagleton, with Mr McGovern at 
his side, disclosed on 'Fuesday that he 
had had three spells in hospitals 
between i960 and 1966 for psychiatric 
rare, including on tw'o of the occasions 
electric shock treatment for “ nervous 
exhaustion and fatigue and the 
manifesitations of depression.” 

Americans resort to the psychiatrist 
more freely and with less tmibarra.ss- 
rnent than do probably any other 
people and they have bce-n told more 
often than most people to think of 
menial illness as simply a kind of 
illness. Some Americans may accept 
this as a sufficient explanation, but 
many others are unlikely to do so— 
and the ticket is going to suffer badlv. 

Electric shock treatment was used 
more indiscriminately lu years ago 
than it is loilay, but even then first-class 
doctors, such as Mr Eagleton had, 
would not have used it for anything less 
than a severely depressed condition. 

Mr Eagleton claimed that he was 
fully restored and had been perfectly 
all right since 1966 and the observation 
of people who know him, including 
political associates and opponents in 
his .<3tatc of Missouri, support him in 
this. No reason cxi.sts for supposing 
that he is not fully fit now and Mr 
McGcivern, once he had been told the 
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facts, declared him “ fully qualified 
in mind, body and spirit ” to be Vice 
President and, if necessary, President. 

All the same, when Mr MefTOvem 
asked Mr Eagleton to be his candidate 
for the Vice Presidency he also asked 
If there were any problems in Mr 
Eaglcton’s past that were worth talking 
alxnit and Mr Eagleton said there were 
not. The facts came out when an 
anonymous caller telephoned the Detroit 
Free Press (a newspaper which belongs 
to the Knight chain) claiming to be 
worried that the Republicans mighi 
make use of them. 

Mr Eaglcion has admitted to repor¬ 
ters that (he fear of having his medical 
history known had nagged at him for 
yeans. He and his wife, he added, had 
decided that if he were selected for 
the vice-presidential nomination a 
spontaneous disclosure would be best. 

But he failed to make it. A forced 
di.sclosure was the result. ITiat done, 
Mr McGovern and his campaign 
advi.scrs had to wait to observe the 
impact. They did not want to drop 
Mr Eagleton from the ticket, but it 
could still be done. In that event the 
Democratic national committee would 
have to be called together to select a 
new nominee in Mr Eagleton’s place. 
That would be a fresh test of the effect 
of the current party reforms. 

By Thursday the impact was visibly 
both greater and more adverse than 
Mr McGovern can havf expected. A 
new allegation also became public— 
that Mr Eagleton had a history of 
drunken and reckless driving in Mis.souri 
in the 1960s. Mr Eagleton will have 
damaged the coming McGovern cam¬ 
paign whether he withdraws or stays 
a candidate, but it had become evident 
that he would do less harm by with¬ 
drawing. 



Tom, why didn't you tell me ? 
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G>me badgall is forgivea 


It's quite safe. 

The British ore actually welcome at tea parties in 
Boston these days. And if you're thinking of establishing a 
subsidiary in the U.S.A, well-the Americans couldn't be 
more delighted. 

But things have changed since Washington crossed 
the Delaware. So it wouldn't be a bad idea to have some¬ 
one looking after your interests who knows the American 
financial scene like the back of his hand. 

Someone, also, who's familiar with the problems we 
British face once we cross the Atlantic. 


Chase Manhattan, naturally. One of the largest 
corporate lending banks in the United States. 

And, by the way, one of the oldest U.S. banks in Britain, 
going back all the way to 1887. 

Obviously the people to give you a hand with short and 
long term credit facilities, deposit services, transfer systems, 
financial counselling and merger and acquisition advice 
The kind of hand they already give so many of the 
top thousand UK companies with interests in the U.S.A. 

So come back-but have a word with Chase first. 
You'll find they're |ust your cup of tea. 


Chese IVkriKiHan exhy 
wnfe other beristdk. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK N.A., WOOLGATE HOUSE,COlEMAN ST, lONOON E.C.2. AND 1 MOUNT STREET, WI 01-6006141. 
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work are quite unusual and his corir 
ftdence in his own judgment is 
exceptionally solid. Mr Nixon’s con¬ 
fidence in Dr Kis.singcr’s judgment 
appears to be nf> less than Dr 
Kissinger's own, or the President would 
hardly have allowed the control of 
what he considers the most important 
aspect^i of foreign policy to he so rigidly 
centralised in Dr Kissinger’s hands. 

Still, the elevation of the National 
•Security Cjouncil’s staff, and the con¬ 
sequent continuous seepage of control 
away from the State Department, docs 
also flow naturally enough from Mr 
Nixon’s view of the Presidency and of 
foreign affairs. 'I'hc management of 
subjects that Mr Nixon cares deeply 
about ha.s to be orderly and vLsibly 
systematic. He cares most deeply about 
foreign affairs. But his intere.st is not a 
general interest in foreign peoples, 
economies, societies or cultures; it is 
concentrated on the limited areas of 
foreign policy that involve global 
strategy and the greatest powers. It is 
these areas that have been made the 
monopoly of tlic National Security 
Council’s staff. I’hey are also the areas 
in which Mr Nixon wanted to make 
changes, notably the new China policy 
and the overtures to the Soviet Union. 
Dr Ki.ssinger’s staff is the agent of 
change, while the State Department is 
the repository of continuity in foreign 
relations. 

Things go wrong under this system 
when a subject which has been thought 
to be marginal turns out to involve 
global strategy (as it did in Bangladesh), 
or sometimes when the President’s 
desire for a .spectacular, surprising, 
perhaps sudden result causes the need 
for consultation and explanation to be 
neglected, as it did when he decided to 
go to Peking. The State Department 
and the foreign service contain most of 
the officials who could save things 
from going wrong in those ways, and it 
is bitter for them to be bypassed and 
ignored as they are. 

The thought of Mr Connally as 
Secretary of State putting up with this 
this kind of tiling, as Mr William Rogers 
patiently docs i!> as unlikely as the 
thought of Di Kissinger leaving 
relations with Mo.scchv or Peking to Mr 
Connally. One or other would have to 
go. A decision to bring Mr C'onnally to 
the State Dejiartment would lie, in 
effect, a decision to conduct foreign 
policy in a different way. There is no 
sign that President Nixon is thinking of 
any such thing* December and January, 
when (and if> he is assurecl of his 
second term, would be the natural time 
for him to consider changes. 
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Glorious growth 

This has been a joyful week for the 
President and his economic advisers. 
The good news came pouring in, 
after years of doubt and hope. In real 
terms the gross national product rose 
by 8.9 per cent in the second quarter 
(at seasonally adjusted annual rates), 
the biggest expansion in over six years. 
Revised figures also show that econo¬ 
mic growth in the preceding two 
(juarters had been faster than had been 
reported. Moreover, in June the con¬ 
sumers’ price index went up by only 
0.1 per cent and stood only 2.9 per 
cent above the level a year earlier. 
Not since 1967 have prices risen by 
lc.ss than 3 per cent in a full year. 

Real earnings of the average family 
were 4 per cent higher than they had 
been a year earlier, the biggest June- 
to-Junc rise on record. People arc 
saving le^is and spending more, which 
is good news for the shops and 
factories. Profits are looking bright. Mr 
Herbert Stein, the chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, called the figures on the gnp 
and on prices “ the best combination 
of economic numbers to be released 
on any one day in a decade—I won’t 
say in the Christian era,” he said, 
poking gentle fun at Mr Nixon’s fond¬ 
ness for 'hypeibole. 

The growth in incomes and numbers 
of jobs has benefited the budget for 
the fiscal year 1972 which ended on 
June 30th. Receipts, from both 
corporate and individual taxpayers, 
were higher than expected and the 
budget deficit—the fourth of an 
Administration dedicated to fiscal 
[prudence—some $3 billion less at $23 
billion. But there the good news ran 
out abruptly. The Secretary of the 
T reasury, Mr Shultz, pointed out that 
the budget for the new fiscal year, 
could be well above the estimated 
$27 billion ; .some analysts talk of $30 
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billion to $40 billion. The executive 
departments are now being shorn 
mercilessly by the head of the Office 
of Management and Budget, Mr 
Caspar Weinbei^er. But it is Congress 
which worries Mr Nixon and on 
Wednesday, in a special message, he 
called on it to fix a ceiling on 
expenditures of $250 billion. If it 
persisted in spending which was 
damaging to the economic interests of 
Americans, he promised to meet its 
extravagance with presidential vetoes. 

Monetary 
good will 

Washington, DC 

The derision of the central bank, the 
Federal Reserve System, to intervene 
in 'the foreign exchange markets for 
die first time in Hhe postwar period has 
primarily symbolic 'impoitanoe. THhe 
United States has not ibecome like all 
other countries, with the oUigaition ito 
defend its own currency’s exchange 
rate and lose reserves in doing so. That 
could come in a new world monetary 
system, but it is not the case yet, as 
•the Treasury was at pains to point out 
after the fact of the Federal Reserve’s 
.sale of German marks last week 
became known. Intervention w'dll be 
only to combait “ speculation ” and 
thus help, in that .sense, to preserve 
existing exchange rates. 

But the symbolism involved has some 
real importance. Above all, it is a 
signal by Mr Arthur Burns, the chair¬ 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, 
that the United States wants to show 
at least the spirit of co-operation in 
maintaining an orderly monetary world 
during the long transition period 
between the Smithsonian agreement on 
exchange rates and negotiation of a 
new set of monetary rules. This was the 
spirit that Mr John Connally, the 
former Secretary of the Treasury, more 
or less explicitly rejected, for reasons 
that were not based on simple 
nationalism. 

Mr Connally and Mr Paul Volcker, 
the Treasury Under Secretary, have 
felt that monetary reform stood no real 
chance of success unless other nations 
came to grips inte'Hccitually with the 
real problem, as they saw and sec it— 
namely, that the world must again 
tolerate a very iaige American trade 
surplus and that other nations must 
understand the comequenccis of this 
for the future course of currency 
exchange rates, including probable 
periodic upward revaluations of strong 
currendes. The two men have felt 
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that syrnboKc gestures of co-operation 
would otily paper over the cracks. 

Mr Bums, supported by most bank¬ 
ers, felt otherwise. I(t was he who 
played a major pan last November in 
persuading PresJdenft Nixon to over- 
lule Mr Connally and acxxspt a sym¬ 
bolic (increase in the price of gold in 
order to help win intematdonal agree¬ 
ment on a new set of exchange rates. 
Now Mr Bums has clearly t^en the 
lead in a new American gesture at a 
time when, in fact, the United States 
did not have to do anything. The 
dilemmas—to take in more dollars, to 
float upward or to impose more con¬ 
trols—were all the problems of other 
countries and the United States seemed 
to have nothing to lose by keeping 
quiet and doing nothing. 

Now the gesture has occurred. Its 
longer-run significance remains in 
douDt, in monetary temis, but the 
important point may l>e that the 
President af^proved it and so did Mr 
George Shultz, the new Secretary of 
the Treasury—and tliat it was backed 
by the reactivation of the Fed*s swap 
network (see page 74). Whether a 
l>etter monetary world is to be bmlit 
upon gestures is debatable, but at least 
the United States—in the words of one 
private banker—‘has “ rejoined the 
human rac^.’' 


Labour's divided 

Mr George Meany, head of the big 
trade union federation, succeeded last 
week in pledging its executive council 
to strict impartiality in the race 
between Prerideht Nixon and Senator 
McGovern, But he succeeded only by 
demandiing a vote of confidence in his 
leadership -and by agreeing that, once 
he had it, individual trade unions could 
endorse whom they pleased. 

Already several unions which are 
members of the federation have 
declared for Mr McGovern and during 
the next month or two many more are 
likely to fall in line formally, not only 
because many trade unionists detest 
Mr Nixon, but also because theSr 
leaders and memibers do not share Mr 
Meany’s passionate support for the 
Vietnam war or his alarm over Senator 
McGovern’s intention of cutting spend¬ 
ing on defence. The machinists, the 
third largest trade union, are virtually 
pledged to Mr M'cGovern ; so are the 
communication workers. Even the steel¬ 
workers are in some doubt although 
their president, Mr I. W, Abel, attackrf 
Mr McGovern and bis record viciously 
at the Democraitic convention, saying 
that ordinary working Americans were 
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Fitzsimmons repays his debts 


sick and tired of hypocritical candidates 
“who tell us they’ie for the workers 
and then turn around and vote for 
right-to-work [anti-union] laws and 
against minimum wage programmes.'’ 
This probably helped to bring 
Senator McGovern hot-foot from 
South Dakota to vote for a higher 
minimum wage than Mr Nixon 
wants. But his record as a whole is 
notably pro-labour and some strong 
voices aic being raised for him inride 
the steelworkers’ union. Outside the 
federation Mr Leonard Woodcock of 
tlie big automobile workers’ union is 
trying to set up a fund-raiising organisa¬ 
tion for the Senator, although it cannot 
hope to rival the funds of Mr Meany’s 
Committee for Political Education. 

Thoughtful trade umoni'^ts fear that 
Mr Meany has not only damaged his 
own reputation but has splintered 
labour unity so badly that it will take 
years (to mend. Mr Nixon is assidu¬ 
ously widening the cracks, as, indeed, 
he has been doing for years with his 
wooing of the “ law and order ’’ unions 
—'those of the police and firemen-— 
and of workers in the maritime and 
dock unions by his support for a larger 
merchaUt marine. The unions in the 
building trades also lean his way. But 
the largest juicy plum fell into his lap 
last week when ithe biggest urvion of 
all, the independent Brotherhood of 
Teamsiters, endorsed him as labour’s 
true friend and a man of “ vision and 
experience.” 

Many people saw a blatant bargain 
with the teamsters when the White 
House, in turn, announced that it was 
no longer pressing for early passage 
of controversial new legislation to deal 
with damaging strike.s in the transport 
industries, since Congress seemed dis¬ 
inclined to approve it in the time left 
this year. But die wooing of the team¬ 
sters’ president, Mr Fitzsimmon.s, is of 
long standing ; he even obtaint^ -the 
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release of his former leader, Mr Jame.s 
Hoffa, from prison and he has eiijoved 
many White House favours. 

Nohody, not even Mr Meanv, pre¬ 
tends that trade unions can control 
liow their metiibers vote. It they could, 
there would certadiilv not have been 
the outpouring of votes thait there has 
been in the primaries— -the intraparty 
nominating elec tions—for Governor 
Crcorge Wallace, the unions’ hete noire. 
But in this example there may not 
be much consolaition for Senator 
McCrovein ; many of those Wallace 
votes seem likely to fall to Mr Nixon 

Safe at any speed? 

It was only a small defect in the shoul¬ 
der belts but the Ford Motor Company 
offered to check /jm cars for this fault 
lather than risk any bad publicity from 
Mr Ralph Nader and the crusaders for 
safety on the roads. Ford is in good 
company. The General Motors Cor¬ 
poration has already called back its 
small car, the Vega, three times this 
year—once for defects in the fuel and 
exhaust system, once for trouble with 
the carburettor and once for faults in 
the rear axle. The Chrysler Corporation 
has ordered repairs to be done on 
100,000 of Its cars. In all i im cars have 
been called in for repairs in the past 
12 months, a figure which makes 
many people highly suspicious of the 
standards of efficiency in the industry. 
But Mr Nader has had his setbacks too. 
Last week the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation released a painstaking study 
which claims that, contrary to the alle¬ 
gations of Mr Nader which hit the 
headlines in the mid 1960s, the Corvair 
car made by the General Motors Cor¬ 
poration was at least as stable as other 
models of the same period. It was as a 
result of Mr Nader’s insistence that the 
Corvair was both unstable and unsafe 
that GM discontinued the model. 

Some {people are now beginning to 
wonder how much the public actually 
benefits from these free repairs known 
as recalls. They make the roads only 
marginally safer ; mechanical failures 
account for a small fraction of the 
55,000 deaths on the roads each year. 
Some people dispute the theory that 
calling back cars helps to keep the 
owners’ bills down and the customers 
happy. A large number of motorists 
ignore the mamifarturers' offers to put 
defects right and it is argued that it is 
the owner who is out of pocket in the 
long run because the makers of cars 
just add the cost of recalls into their 
prices. A Senate committee plans hear* 
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ings to throw light on the matter. 

One thing is certain : it i.s the cu.s- 
tomer who will have to pay the price 
for safety on the roads. For example, 
the stronger bumpers, able to resist a 
collision at inpli, which may be re¬ 
quired by law after July, 1973, are 
suppo.sed to save car owners both the 
cost of repairs and a certain amount on 
tlicir insurance premiums. But those 
new bumpers with which the manufac¬ 
turers have already fitted many of 
next year’s models may cost a buyer 
an c.xtra $100 or more. 

Car manufacturers al.so claim that 
tlic air bag, a controversial device 
which is meant to inflate immediately 
on heavy impact, providing a cushion 
between those in the front seat arid 
the windscreen, will be very expen.sive 
to install and may not be all that effec¬ 
tive. They may push up car prices by 
about $300 apiece. 


Suspect police 

FAOM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

Within the past few months, there have 
been many charges of brutal treatment 
of black people by the Chicago police. 
In that city, however, these abuses of 
authority were considered to be fairly 
normal for a force of 13,000. But 
Chicagoans were startled out of their 
usual lethargy recently when it was 
revealed that five or more policemen 
were under investigation for involve¬ 
ment in the murders of seven black 
men shot to death last winter. 

All .seven were killed in the same 
fashion; they had bullet wounds in 
the head and their bodies had been 
dum[)ed in the Chicago river or the 
Sanitary and Ship canal on the city’s 
southern outskirts. Most of the victims 
were relatively wealthy, drove expen¬ 
sive motor cars .and had been known 
to be carrying large sums of cash. By 
mid-June, reports circulated around 
police hcadcjuariers that the victims had 
been |)ushers of heroin and other nar¬ 
cotics and that they had been killed— 
or at least me of them had—hecau.se 
they had tl.ioatcned to stop paying 
bribes to the police to avoid arrest and 
prosecution. 

The first official confirmation came 
when the Superintenden, of Police, Mr 
James Conliisk, conceded that four 
officers, all, it seems, black men, were 
balking under questioning. He said that 
they would be suspended if thev failed 
to co-operate. Even more of a senf>a- 
tion was created when another top 
police official di.sclosed that a .sergeant 
inaplicated in tlic investigation was rnis- 
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WitI Conlisk follow his leader ? 


sing, amid reports that he had been 
seen entering a car at pistol-point. 
However, a few days later the ])olice 
said that the “ kidnapped ” sergeant 
had telephoned in the report of his 
abduction and taken it on the lam. 
Two other police officers were recently 
jailed indefinitely when they refused 
to aiLswer a grand jury’s questions. 

Mayor Richard Daley, at a press 
conference, was as firm as a mayor 
could be in backing Mr Conlisk. But 
Chicagoans wondered whether the 
“ bad old days ” had not perhaps 
returned and whether a new superin¬ 
tendent of police was in the offing. Mr 
Conlisk was appointed in 1967 to suc¬ 
ceed a noted reformer, Mr Orlando 
Wilson, with whom he had worked in 
cleaning up the department. One 
rea.son for the periodic scandals was that 
local politicians had the power to veto 
officers chosen to command police 
headquarters in their districts. 

After the “ Sumraerdale .scandals ” 
in i960, when a ring of piolicemen was 
found to be abetting burglaries, Mr 
Wilson, an aastere former policeman 
who had become dean of criminology 
at the University of California’s branch 
at Berkeley, was brought in. He stood 
the force on its head, retired many 
beefy old-timers growing rich on graft, 
improved recruitment and training and 
insisted on professionalism. But he 
Celine up against the politicians and 
went back to Berkeley. Political influ¬ 
ence returned to the police force in 
spite of Mr Conlisk’s efforts to keep 
it out. Recruits once again needed 
political sponsorship (which often 
meant paying for an appointment). 
Standards and morale fell. Recently 
eight policemen were indicted for ex¬ 
tortion, two of them have been convic¬ 
ted. Respect for the police has almost 
disappeared. 


How practical it is is anybody’s guess, 
but an earth-mapping, resource¬ 
photographing satellite 1^ been put 
into orbit by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. The Earth 
Resources "Fechnology Satellite (ERTS) 
circles tlie globe every 103 minutes, 
taking photographs with its three tele¬ 
vision cameras and devices for sensing 
temperature and radiation. It.s range 
and orbit are such that as the earth 
turns it will scan the entire surface of 
the planet, apart from the extreme 
polar regions, every 18 days. Because 
the-photographs produced by ERTS 
may contain commercially valuable 
information, Nasa is for the first time 
making them available to the general 
public at tlie same time as to the 
scientists involved in the project. 

Sceptics say that a satellite costing 
$78m is an inefficient and expensive 
way of collecting generalised data and 
that high-flying camera-carrying air¬ 
craft, working toward specific objec¬ 
tives, are a better buy. But ERTS is 
popular with Congress and tlie 
enthusiasm of its backers, the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior chief among tliem, 
is almost unbounded. 

Because the satellite will photograph 
the same areas repeatedly, it will record 
the variations caused by the seasons, 
by changes of temperature, by 
the melting of ice and by the movement 
of wild animals, crop diseases and pests. 
It may even be of some use in census¬ 
taking, in so far as it can show altera¬ 
tions in the use of land from residential 
to coiiiiueicial and fioni agricultural to 
industrial. Its spying potential is 
negligible—it cannot see objects smaller 
than 300 feet in width. 

That even the clean-cut all-American 
boys within Nasa are not immune from 
de.sire for money has been demon¬ 
strated once again with the scandal of 
the Apollo-15 astronauts. The crew of 
three, acting without permission, took 
about 600 stamped envelopes to the 
moon and back last July. The journey 
added about $1,500 to the value of 
each letter, to judge from the prices 
paid for some which were sold in 
Europe. The astronauts confessed that 
they had expected to be compensated in 
the form of trust funds for their 
children but also said that they had 
changed their minds, even before the 
story was made public. Such trouble is 
endemic at Nasa, which may forbid 
future astronauts to carry personal be¬ 
longings on the last moon flight. 
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Social arithmetic 

TRENDS IN BRITISH SOCIETY 
SINCE leoo 

Edited by A. H. Halsey. 

Macmillan, 604 pages. £4.95, 

One kind of trend-hunting—^making 
absolute comparisons between then and 
now—makes for heady reading: since 
1900, the British have become larger, 
longer-lived, richer, more extensively 
educated, more leisured and have 
acquired a clutter of televisions and 
fridges and cars. Or rather, they have 
been replaced by other larger, richer 
Britons who spend longer at school and 
leisure, run cars and watch television. 
Society is not immortal ; its continued, 
if changing, existence is a convenient 
linguistic convention. 

Is it more of an entity at one 
moment in time ? Social scientists 
measure “ cohesion ” in a society, by 
which they usually mean conformity 
or uniformity. The other kind of 
trends tliat are picked out by Messrs 
Halsey and company, along witli 
innumerable other social statisticians, 
show not the changes in society as a 
lum{)—the progress of the average 
Briton, so to speak—^but rather the 
expansion or coiitraction in the dis¬ 
tance betw'cen thf two extreme 
Britons: the best-ofi' and the worst-off. 
This is a familiar tool for demolishing 
complacency, used in this book to great 
effect. Figures for declining infant 
mortality are punctured by statistics 
which show persistent class differences 
ill mortality rates ; statistics of expand¬ 
ing higher education by those which 
show how class representation at 
university has become even more 
unbalanced ; accounts of increasing 
affluence by figures that show how 
the share of the nation’s wealth held 
by the richest i per cent had only 
declined from 65.5 per cent in igii-12 
to 4a per cent in 1951-56. 

This is an entirely legitimate method. 
It docs not always tell a regressive or, 
at best, neutral story. In their chapter 
on the economic environment, for 
example, Messrs Bacon, Bain and 
Pimlbtt demonstrate a marked redistri¬ 
bution of after-tax incomes in the 
middle years of the twentieth century. 
But it can be misleading. It is no sur¬ 


prise that taxes on wealth do not 
greatly affect the distribution of wealth, 
because the money is taken from Peter, 
not to put capital in the hands of 
Paul, but to put income in the hands 
of the Exchequer. That docs not mean 
that the taxes are not biting. One can 
quarrel more fiercely with the con¬ 
tention that class representation at 
univeisity is more unbalanced than 
ever, and not just because this is still 
consistent, as Messrs Halsey, Sheehan 
and Vaizey fairly point out, with a 
marked improvement in a working- 
class child’s chances of getting to 
university. Other, authors, notably in 
the Fabian society’s recent “ Lal)our 
and Equality,” have demonstrated con¬ 
vincingly that class representation has 
become more equal. It is more than 
right to emphasise the continuing class 
difference in infant mortality, but tlie 
absolute reductions at both top and 
bottom do modify the significance of 
this. The range between the top and 
the bottom shrank from over 40 deaths 
per 1,000 births in 1921^2;^ to 8 in 
1964-65. 

The autliors do not, to be fair, 
wed themselves to the comparative 
approach. The bulk of this book con¬ 
sists of tabulations from which one 
can draw one’s own conclusions. It is 
a formidable and valuable collection, 
bare of such frills as graphic repre¬ 
sentation. There is not a pie chart to 
be seen. The economy, welfare and 
education are covered at some length, 
but it is, ironically, these basic chap¬ 
ters that arc the least satisfactory, for 
no other reason than that they cover 
familiar terrain which has been 
frequently worked over at a higher 
level of sophistication. In the chapter 
on the economy the authors eschew' 
Lorenz curves, for example, in the 
interests of simplicity and brevity, 
contenting themselves with providing a 
bibliography (which was, incidentally, 
compiled too soon to include a highly 
technical and aseful study, “ The Dis¬ 
tribution of Personal Income in the 
United Kingdom, 1949-63” from 
Cambridge University Press, £4.60). 

In his introduction, Dr Halsey lists 
the “functional prerequisites” of 
society as five institutional systems; of 
production, reproduction, authority 
and power, ritual and communication. 


By far the best part of this book deals, 
curiously, with reproduction jind ritual 
-in the chapter on population, which 
is ample and satisfying, but also in 
the chapters on crime, immigration 
and Dr Halsey’s own short chapter 
on leisure. But by far the best is on 
religion. The range of the copious 
statistics is unique. They are mani¬ 
pulated with skill and interpreted with 
intelligence. From this chapter one can 
discover not only the predictable dif¬ 
ference between Northern Ireland and 
the rest of the United Kingdom (in 
Ulster the i)r<iportion of marriages 
which arc celebrated in church has 
actually increased this century to about 
96 per cent of all marriages in 1967 ; 
in England the figure ht^d by then 
fallen to 66 per cent and even in Scot¬ 
land to 75 per cent). But Messrs Currie 
and (hlbert also (juantify the extra- 
orclinaiy recovery of the Church of 
Scotland. While Church of England 
communicants dc*clined from 2.4m in 
1926 to i.grn in 1966, Church of 
Scotland communicants increased from 
762,000 to 1.2m. The authors discuss 
tlie connection with nationalism ; 
I)oint out that there has been no com¬ 
parable upsurge in Wales ; discuss 
surprising latent similarities (in 
England) between the trends in 
Protestant and Catholic allegiances ; 
cover the rise in minor churches and 
estimate “ densities ” of worship. That 
is the stuff that raLses ihi.s book above 
the status of a u.seful compendium of 
standard social arithmetic. 

The last of the galaxy 

THE POUND ERA 

By Hugh Kenner. 

Faber. 620 pages. £8.50. 

It is notoriously difficult to recognise 
degrees of prc-cminence among one’s 
near-contemporaries. We talk now of 
the age of Donne, a label that would 
have seemed bizarre to Ben Joifison. 
Will “ The Pound Era ” seem an appro¬ 
priate de.signation, 50 or a 100 years 
hence, for the epoch we think of as 
“modern”? Mr Kenner’s brilliantly 
written book establishes an excellent 
case for supposing the answer to be 
“Yes.” Even if he had not devoted 
the major part of his study to demon¬ 
strating and elucidating Ezra Pound’s 
achievement as a poet, the dominance 
of this extraordinary man asserts itself 
in the sheer ener^ of his association 
with other experimental, innovating 
artists of his time. And not only 
writers ; Claudier-Brzeska and Wynd- 
ham Lewis, besides Eliot and Joyce, 
appear as significant figures. 
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Portrak of a co-innovator: Pound, by Wyndham Lawis 


All of them were young at a time of 
intellectual ferment. The principle of 
relativity was in the process of being 
established; philologists were pro¬ 
claiming the organic nature of 
language; ancient artefacts of extreme 
beauty were being disclosed by 
archaeologists, and objects of primitive 
art by anthropologists. Freud was 
opening up the psychopathology 
of eveiyday life. In “ Ulysses,” in “ The 
Waste Land,” as in “ The Cantos,” one 
sees how the minds of their receptive 
and sensitive makers responded to the 
innumerable stimuli. 

Pound’s capacious intellect, less 
scholastic than Joyce’s or Eliot’s, was 
equally apt to assimilate impressions 
and notions. He was not, to start with, 
particularly eccentric. Mr Kenner 
points out that plenty of other people 
at the beginning of this century were 
interested in Dante and his precursors, 
in Provencal poetry, in Italian quattro¬ 
cento art. The impact of Fenollosa is 
very fully explored, and the fascination 
of the Chinese ideogram expounded 
in much detail. Why Pound took so 
readily to the ideas of Major Douglas is 
also made plain. A chronological 
scheme underpins Mr Kenner’s wide- 
ranging survey, and he docs not ignore 
biographical facts—such as Eliot’s first 
marriage or Pound’s incarcerations— 
that bear on works of art. 

At the very end of the book (which 
contains many valuable illustrations) 
there is a shadowy photograph of Ezra 
Pound in old age, the one survivor of 
the galaxy. His leonine head is in¬ 
clined forward, as if in profound 
thought. Whatever his follies during 
the fascist years, it is the head of a sage. 
The chances are that, with expositors 
like Hugh Kenner and Christine 
Brooke-Rose and many another, the 
idiosyncratic “ Cantos ” will eventually 
become no more impenetrable than 
" Ulysses,” 


Chinatowns 


CHINA AND THE OVBVSBAS CHrNESE 

By Stephen Fitzgerald. 

Cambridge University Press, 280 
pages, £5,90. 


After Gestapu—that thwarted, sinister- 
sounding coup in Djakarta in 1965, 
which led to the fall of Sukarno—it was 
alleged that 250,000 Chinese in Indo¬ 
nesia perished in provincial pogroms. 
The epidemic of cruelty spread from 
germs of jealousy and fear. After the 
establishment of People’s China, newly 
independent south-east Asian govern¬ 
ments—socialist Burma as much as the 
capitalist Philippines—took Peking’s 
radio broadcasters at their belligerent 
word. They feared that the overseas 
Chinese (whose labour supported these 
governments* exchequers) would be¬ 
come China’s fifth column for future 
aggression. 

Dr Fitzgerald considers whether the 
domestic evidence from the Chinese 
side confirms these apprehensions ; he 
concludes (with several buts) that it 
doe.s not. On the contrary, he believes 
that the overseas Chinese, especially the 
ones who have gone home (with their 
bourgeois standards), have been an em¬ 
barrassment to Peking, even if remit¬ 
tances from those who have stayed put 
have been worth having. He has 
researched a long list of communist 
publications, and has been to China, 
but still does not escape the debt for 
materials, incurred by most writers, to 
the American consulate-general in 
Hongkong. He shows that Mao did 
continue Chiang’s possessive (“ colo¬ 
nialist ”) attitude to the overseas 
Chinese at first. The change came in 
about 1955 with such developments as 
dual-nationality negotiations with In¬ 
donesia at the time of Bandung. Dr 
Fitzgerald attributes it tu a sincere wish 
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to “ decolonise ” the overseas Chinese 
rather than to the Khrushchev inter¬ 
national line ; but subversion, after all, 
is the art of the possible. 

In the event, there has been no 
apparent fifth-column activity. But then 
there has been no war. Treatment here 
of the nearest thing to a war, the 
Malayan emergency, is skimpy. There 
is, for instance, no mention of the late 
Mr Tan Kah Kee or his Singapore 
newspaper, which was suppressed. So, 
too, the treatment of the Cultural 
Revolution demonstrations in Macao 
and Hongkong is scanty and occa¬ 
sionally naive. This book is not a 
survey of available knowledge on its 
subject, but rather a student’s thesis on 
limited if reliable sources. It lacks 
maturity of presentation and judg¬ 
ment. Yet its grand format is modelled 
on the Harvard East Asian Series from 
the other Cambridge. 

Hurd without Osmond 

TRUTH OMBE 
By Douglas Hurd. 

Collins, 254 pages. £7.50. 

Douglas Hurd is Mr Heath’s 42-ycar- 
old political secretary at Downing 
Street, now the prospective can¬ 
didate for a safe Conservative 


scat, and a very probable future 
British cabinet minister. With 
Andrew Osmond, formerly of Private 
Eye, he was also the author of three 
light-hearted, deliberately quick-mov¬ 
ing, but in a subtle way very sophisti¬ 
cated “ political thrillers ” about 
imagined future crises in Rhodesia, 
Hongkong and Scottish nationalism. 
This is Mr Hurd’s first solo venture in 
the genre. 

“Truth Game” is the story of how 
a C-onservative government is defeated 
in a future general election because it 
is inveigled unwillingly, at just the 
wrong moment, into sending British 
troops unsuccessfully to try to fulfil 
Britain’s treaty obligations to Dr Lall, 
the Indian and capitalist president of 
the Indo-Arab island of Rajnaya, who 
is overthrown in a bloody coup d’etat 
by the Cambridge-educated Johnnie 
Revani, an Arab and a revolutionary. 
The unfashicnable feature of the story 
is that Dr Lall, although not always a 
strong character, is thoroughly decent, 
democratically elected, and has built 
up his country’s prosperity with great 
devotion, honesty and good sense. But 
the bloodthirsty Revani is made to 
appear the more liberal to the British 
jMiblic by the great inanity (and small 
corruption) among trendy British leftie.»i, 
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by television and new.spaper reporters of 
the “ study-in-depth ” type who are out 
for a good story, by some ill-timed acci¬ 
dents, and by Labour political oppor-^ 
tunism at election time. 

Compared with the three joint pro¬ 
ducts of Ilurd and Osmond, this book 
gains something in cohesiveness of style, 
which helps to make the wit even more 
pointed. It loses in not having so large 
an intermingling of so many bright 
ideas, with the result that a possible 
gain in readability in the middle is out¬ 
weighed by a I0.SS of the outstanding 
brilliance of denouement .shown bv the 
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earlier three l>ook*>. Obviously, how¬ 
ever, its big^^est cliange is in political 
bias, with the caricatures of Conserva¬ 
tives sligJitly (although not obtrusively) 
more kindly, and the caricatures of 
trendy lefties much more cruel. Since 
the object of reading the J)Ook sliould 
be enjoyment, this bias should bo an 
annoyance only if Mr Hurd falls into 
one of two traps : if ho makes his cari- 
. catures uribclicvablo (which he doesn’t), 
or if ho spoils liis readers’ pleasure by a 
snarling sense of morbidiy-enjoyed bit¬ 
ter frustration at the end. There is a 
touch of this latter fault, and it makes 
the book just slightly less fun than the 
previous throe. 

A cell in every office ? 

HOW TO BE AN EFFECTIVE 
SECRETARY 

By Lance Secretan. 

Pan. 249 pages. 30p paperbound. 

SECRETARY : AN ENQUIRY INTO 
THE FEMALE GHETTO 

By Mary Kathleen Benet. 

Sidwick and Jackson-New English 
Library. 172 pages. £2.50 cloth, 40p 
paperbound. 

According to the Shorter Oxford Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary, a secretary is one 
whose office it is to write for another ; 
especially one who is employed to con¬ 
duct correspondence, to keep records, 
and (uMJ.) to transact other business, 
for another person or for a society, cor¬ 
poration or public body.” That would 
cover anyone from the most junior of 
copy typi.sts to the company secretary, 
but it is misleadingly anodyne. The 
word has acquired its own antipathetic, 
anti-lif> image of mindless Herrnes- 
scarved efficiency at doing s^imeone 
else’s job for him, and both of these 
books are doing their hit to contribute 
U> it. 

One wonders what Miss Benet would 
liave to say about Mr Secreian’s views ; 
and vice versa. Presumably both W'Oulcl 
become aj)oj)leclic. The blurb describes 
the book I v Mr Secretan, the so-aptly 
named managing director of Man¬ 
power, as .sound and practical advice, 
easily undnstood, which will lielp you 
meet tlic challenge of being an efTective 
secretary.” The advice (orilv loo easily 
understood! lange.s from “ brrjadening 
Your OutkK;k ” to “'The d'elophone : 
Terminating Calls.” If Mr Secretan had 
been a httle les.s free w'ith it, this h{>ok 
would have been informative withr)ut 
being ^irritating : there arc good sec¬ 
tions on grammar, spelling, proof cor¬ 
recting and so forth, which many 
secretaries would be the bet¬ 


ter, if Grosser, for reading. But every 
minute detail of a secretary’s working 
day is covered, even her nights; 

Of course, we all need time to rebx and 
to socialise, bu*t too much time spent 
butterflying about can be wearying and a 
waste. Wouldn’t you be happier if some 
of your off-duty hours were involved in 
something more productive than watching 
the late night film <m television ? 

Miss Benct’s highly-charged “ Secre¬ 
tary : The Female CJhetto ” is an efl'ort 
to rouse a]:)athetic and bored secretaries 
to full-blooded revolt. Miss Benet pan¬ 
ders to their discontent, and barely 
acknowledges that plenty arc in fact 
fulfilled and happy in their work, or 
that the great demand for their ser¬ 
vices has given an upward impetus to 
girls’ social mobility : 

At the momcnit, although .sccreta-rial work 
is still an opportunity for many girls, it 
is a trap for many more. And at is 
composed of all the various traps thait 
women now <*omplain about. The vicious 
circle is all too familiar : lack of educa¬ 
tion and traiining comes about because a 
girl IS not expected to have to use such 
things ; job opportunities are (dosed 
because of this lack ; low earning power 
makers marriage attractive ; and the 
exi.'«t(’n( e of the dependent housewife con¬ 
firms the theory that women don’t need 
careers of their own. . . . The secretary 
has the fwwer to get out of this trap, 
bu't she doesn’t yet know how to use it. 
Irnnically, Mis.s Benet sounds quite as 
patronising as Mr Secretan. Of course, 
there is the major category of misfits (or 
girls who think they are misfits) in the 
secretarial world : graduates who em¬ 
bark on a degree course with no 
thought of wfiat they will do with their 
final qualifications, take a secretarial 
course as the fastest and most easily 
available means (faster even than 
teacher training) to .secure a well-paid 
job, and are resentful that theii .specia¬ 
list knowledge can rarely he put to good 
u.se in an average secretarial post. Tfiey 
join the same ranks as the complaining 
graduate housewife : bitter about a 
situation which they have them.selves 
to blame for. At least, they should 
blame their schools or universities--who 
kept the knowledge tfiat a dozen essays 
on Beowulf or Gide were pof>r prepara¬ 
tion for joh-hunling from them until 
the last minute - but not their em¬ 
ployers. 

1 'he real irony is that both Mr 
Secretan—in the interests of efficiency 
—and Miss Benet—in the interests of 
equality—are reinforcing an un¬ 
attractive image at a lime when there 
have never been more or better-paid 
secretarial jobs. Is that the trouble ? Is 
it the unoriginalitv, when the dullest 
soul longs to be different, of being a 
secretary that leads Miss Benet to wail 
about drudgery and Mr Secretan to 
design a prig ? 


Danger: modern 
medicine 

PRIVATE AND CONTROVERSIAL 

By Robert Platt. 

Cassell. 188 pages. £3.50. 

Lord Platt was president of the Royal 
College of Physicians for five years and 
professor of medicine at Manchester 
University for 20. So one is brought up 
sharply when one sees that he has 
headed a chapter “ Modern Medicine 
and How to Avoid it.” But that chap¬ 
ter sets the tone for the whole of this 
book. It is part-memoir and part- 
musing, and his musing ranges in de¬ 
tached and ironic fashion—though 
lightly—over his profession and 
its controversies : transplant surgery, 
Jiuman experiment, euthanasia, 
abortion, the health service, private 
medicine—the lot. His dictum in the 
chapter referred to, “ Never have any¬ 
thing investigated until you know what 
it is,” sums up perfectly the whole mat¬ 
ter of over-doctoring, of being sub¬ 
mitted to a procedure not because it is 
necessary but because it is technically 
feasible. 

Although Lord Platt is critical of 
medical scientists who do not count the 
cost of their investigations and treat¬ 
ments, he is in favour of one of medi- 
cine’.s new tools—statistics—provided it 
is used correctly. He has an interesting 
chapter on this suhiect, another on the 
Royal College of Physicians, on com¬ 
mon misconceptions about the medical 
profc.ssion (like equating Harley Street 
with good doctoring) and on smoking. 
On Harley Street, as on over-enthu- 
.siastic medical scientists, he writes that 
the protection of the public lies in the 
hands of the good general j)ractitioner, 
who must not be allowed to die. Out¬ 
side his profession he writes knowledge- 
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ably and warmly about music. And he 
has a deeply personal and rather 
curious last chapter about age¬ 
ing, depression and—apparently—the 
break-up of his marriage on his initia¬ 
tive. He admits to a certain amount of 
vanity, which is occasional!v a little 
obtrusive in these pages. But on the 
whole they reveal a humane and en¬ 
lightened physician. 

The rocks remain _ 

THE FIRST TIGERS 

By Alan Hankinson. 

Dent. 214 pages. £3. 

This IS an extraordinarily nice book 
about happy men: a bunch of late 
Victorians who, scrambling up and 
down the rock faces of the Lake 
District and Snowdonia in tweeds and 
with a thorouglilv unsafe system of 
roping themselves together with wash¬ 
ing line, started the votruc for a sport 
wliich has grown steadily in popularity 
throughout the twentieth century. 
Rock-cliinbing was, as Mr Hankinson 
says*, junior to mountaineering both 
in years and status; the Victorians 
had been killing themselves falling off 
the Matterhoin long before they turned 
to their English crags, and the rather 
different sjiort of climbing (iff snow. 
Wordsworth had made the Lake Dis¬ 
trict jjopular, but only Coleridge 
hauled himself up the rock faces. Mr 
Hankinson })laces the “ golden age ” 
of rock-climbing in the iBHos and 
iBqos. 
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Some of his photographs .suggest 
little has changed : tlic Lake District 
hotel hall choked with tows of boots 
and tangles of ropes, Otiiers show liow 
much has: equipment, techniciues and 
finally, strangely late, tlie elernentnry 
precaution of wearing a ciash helmet 
on loose rock. One can envv these 
entimsiastic gentlemen amateurs, just 
as one can envy tlie early skieis, free 
from the monstrous weight and heel 
clamps of modern piste ski-mg ('quiji- 
ment. But the wonder is liow few of 
these soansely equipptxl gentlemen 
amateurs succeeded in killing them¬ 
selves. For Britain’s low mountains and 
high hills are dangerous, lu/t only 
berau.se the climate makes climbers or 
walkers vulnerable to exposure. Mr 
Hankinson says rightly that thev are 
by no means “ climbed out.'’ But 
ironically, time has made some of the 
most famous climbs more daneerous, 
as the swelling ranks of clinihers that 
followed these first tigers wore the 
traditional holds on some well-known 
climbs too smooth for comfort. 

One-man think-tank 

THE MEMOIRS OF LORD GLADWYN 
By Hubert Miles Gladwyn Jebb. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 432 pages. 
£4.50. _ 

(Jladwyii Jebb has written these 
memoirs in tiie hope of helpinc; to 
“rally the army of the happy 

and the good.” He is himself, by his 
own testimony, which carrie.s absolutely 
the conviction of an irresistibly infec¬ 
tious humout and candidness, a happv 
and a good man. He l]a.s devoted his 
life to attempting to provide Britain 
with the best possible mode of relating 
to the external world. In the 'back 
rooms of the Foreign Office from iq3f, 
to iqijo he applied wliat is clearly a 
formidable and capariouslv flexible 
intelligence to (opiin* with the impli¬ 
cations of British decline as a power. 
Towards Germanv in the 1930s and 
the Americans and the Russians in the 
1940 .S he adopted the same floxiblv 
appeasing stance of getting the best 
deal that incrcasingh’ hampering tir- 
cumstances would allow. He was 
adroit, and distinguished himself early 
by getting stamps made; first, “ seen 
by Sir A. Cadogan ” ; then, “ Sir A. 
Cadogan agrees." He found himself 
embarrassingly in the limelight in the 
early i9<)Os as British spokesman at the 
United Nations at the time of the 
Korean crisis, v*ihen his television 
ratings in America were only narrowlv 
surpas.sed by Bob Hope’s. Then as 
ambas.sador at Paris from 1954 to i 960 


VYHICH confidential publi¬ 
cation is read by ten 
presidents, twelve prime 
ministers, two reigning 
monarchs, ministers, diplo¬ 
mats, businessmen and 
investors the world over ? 

• The answer is the FLEET 
STREET LETTER—Britain's 
oldest weekly news-letter. For 
over thirty years it has been 
essential reading for those who 
must be really well informed. 

• It provides inside information 
about what is really happening 
in Britain and the world—infor¬ 
mation not found in mass circu¬ 
lation newspapers. 

• It has acquired an unrivalled 
reputation for detecting appar¬ 
ently insignificant items of news 
which lead to major develop¬ 
ments. As a result, subscribers 
are ready for the news before 
It breaks. 

• Its sources occupy high 
places in Whitehall, the City and 
world capitals. To protect them 
the right is reserved to cancel 
the subscription (and repay the 
unexpired portion) of anyone 
who fails to respect its con¬ 
fidential nature. 

• Costs (Europe) £15 a year 
(US airmail $50)—soon repaid 
many times over by its share 
recommendations. Quarterly 
reviews of buy signals. Answers 
to questions on particular 
shares Portfolios reviewed and 
managed. 

As a special introductory 
offer the Letter will be sent for 
three weeks to those interested 
absolutely FREE and WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION. Just fill in the 
coupon below. 


To: Fleet Street Letter Ltd.. 
72 Fleet Street, London, EC4Y 1JH 

NAME . 

ADDRESS 


Send me three free issues no 
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he coped with the death of the fou^ 
republic and the birth of the hfth. He 
found de Gaulle as he had found 
Churchill: humanly magnificent but 
politically exasperating, and ultimately 
futile. By i9f;7 the implications of 
British decline as a power, as revealed 
at Suez in 1956, converted him 
to a fervent advocacy of British partici¬ 
pation in a European community. He 
■ has since devoted himself to this cause. 
Paradoxically, in retirement Lord 
Gladwyn has found himself in many 
ways more at home in the pro-Europe 
movement. By nature he is a politician 
rather than an officer of the civil ser¬ 
vice. Constantly in these memoirs there 
is the refrain : “ The only trouble was 
that when I was given a chance I 
could only express my.self in what T sup¬ 
pose might be called ‘ political ’ lan¬ 
guage. It was my nature and I could 
not help it,” His speciality at the 
Foreign Office was as supremely fertile 

BOOKS THIS MONTH 

BrinUy Thomas 

MlfiRATION AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT: 

A REAPPRAISAL OF BRITISH & 
AMERICAN LONS CYCLES 

Shows how migratSon and capital move¬ 
ments influenced urbanization, productivity 
and real income in 'the Atlanoic economy. 
Methuen £3.80 

Universrty paper^ckj £ i .90 

Edited by : D. V. Glass and Roger Revelle 

POPOLATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

An important new collection of demographic 
studies, focusing on current research in 
historical demography. 

Edward Arnold _ 

Bernard Lawrence 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 
IN BRITAIN 

A Study of the power structure and 
admininstratirti) of our educational services. 
B. T. Batsford Ltd _ 

Editors : iV. IK C. Wright and D. H. 
Stewart, 

THE EXPLODING CITY 

A Study o> problems urban growth by 
architects, planners, legislators, sociologists, 
demographers, rconomists, geographers. 
Edinburgh Llnivcrsity Press £3.00 

Wlodzlmierz Rrvs 

THE MARKET IN A SOCIALIST 
ECONOMY 

Written by a distinguis'fied European 
economli::it this is a work for e( onomists 
of all political affiliations. 

Routledgc & Kegan Paul £2.50 

Ail ‘‘ BiidkS this AtdsTH ” 

can be obtained from 

TME BCONOMISl’S’ BOOKSHOP 
(QhM Market, Portugal Street, WC2 


“ ideas ” man ; a one-man think-tank. 
His great opponent in the UN dayi, 
MaiKk, rebuffed his rather apoiogetic 
efforts to as.sert that he (Jebb) was just 
as much a good Foreign Office man as 
William Strong or Ivone Kirkpatrick : 
No, said Malik, “kindly but firmly,” 
“ 1 would not regard you as a 
chinovnik" 

No doubt this was one reason why 
Lord (iladwyn never got the top job 
in the Foreign Office ; but it is also 
why, of all the Office men, he has 
exerted more effective influence on the 
shape and course of British policy in 
his time than the mass of the chinov- 
niki He has the gift, by reason of an 
extraordinary range of cultural sym¬ 
pathies, to deepen the two-dimensional 
technical and diplomatic aspects of 
things into a profound three- 
dimensional insight into the British pre¬ 
dicament in the post-empire and post¬ 
special relationship world. 

Wilful intelligence 

JAMES BURNCrr: LORD MOM9ODD0 

By E. L. Cloyd. 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press. 212 pages. £4.50. 

Anyone of a speculative turn of mind 
living today, when the bulk of ascer¬ 
tained knowledge is so overwhelming, 
must .sigh with envy at the thought of 
the liberty enjoyed in the eighteenth 
century by men of intellectual curio¬ 
sity. Polymatlis now are very rare, but 
in those days a Scottish law lord could 
write copiously and with a show of 
authority on ancient history, metaphy¬ 
sics and the origin and progrejjs of 
language. Lord Monboddo was, by any 
standards, a learned man, and the 
topics which fascinated him aie still 
exercising the wits of linguists, anthro¬ 
pologists, theologians and philosophers. 
His ideas often struck his contempo¬ 
raries as outrageous, and his eccentric 
behaviour did nothing to recommend 
them. 

Miss Clo/d’s examination of some of 
his theories, however, .shows that Mon- 
boddo’s independence of mind really 
was w'orthy of respect. This book gives 
a balanced and lively account of a 
man of powerful, wilful intelligence. 
Most readers will be content to pursue 
Monboddo no further, for the bulk of 
li»s published works is formidable ; but 
should they be browsing in Boswell 
and encounter his name, they will have 
the satisfaction of feeling that they 
have more than a nodding acquaint¬ 
ance with a truly remarkable person¬ 
ality. 


Economics and industry 
short list 


Industrial Relations by Richard 
Lowndes (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
£3.45). This is a useful, up to date 
textbook whose chief value is a 
detailed account of the recent plans 
for reforming British industrial rela¬ 
tions. The material is not original, but 
well pre.scnted and mercifully free 
from jargon. It does not quite match 
Profcs.sor Clegg’s standard and now 
enlarged work, The System of Indus¬ 
trial Relations in Great Britain (Basil 
Blackwell, £4), for detail on how 
unions and employers actually operate ; 
but it is probably the best and cheapest 
textbook available which explains the 
various .schemes to reform the law. 


National Income, Expenditure and 
Output of the United kingdom, 1855- 
* 9®5 t>y N. Feinstein (Cambridge 
University Press, £10). This is the sixth 
and last volume in a series of studies of 
national income which, for one reason 
or another, have taken over 30 years 
to complete. These have been done 
jointly by the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Re.search and the 
Cambridge Department of Applied 
Economics. This final volume will be 
the most used since not only does it put 
together, although with less detail, 
estimates contained in the earlier 
volumes but it also extends them fur¬ 
ther back. Here you can look up esti¬ 
mates of gdp, income from employ¬ 
ment and company trading profits back 
to ; and of consumers* expenditure 
(at current and constant prices) back to 
1870—to pull out a few examples. The 
b(X)k offers a feast for research 
workers ; and presumably some poli¬ 
tical ammunition, too. 

Distributed Lags by Phoebus J. 
Dhrymes; General Competitive 
Analysis by K. J. Arrow and F. H. 
Hahn (Oliver, and Boyd, £7 and 
£6.50). Both these books are in the 
publisher’s series “ Mathematical 
Economic Texts’* and the task of re¬ 
viewing them at length can be left to 
other periodicals. One notes with in¬ 
terest, however, that the former in¬ 
cludes an investigation of the asymp¬ 
totic distribution of the maximum likeli¬ 
hood estimators in the autoregressive 
errors model and that Messrs Arrow and 
Hahn’s discus.sion of stability has **no 
results to report on what most econo¬ 
mists would agree to be more realistic 
constructions.” 
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Extracts from the Statement 
of Mr. John A. RyaiL Governor, 
BimkOT Ireland 

The Accounts 

These are the first to have been prepared on the modern basis 
of disclosure proposed some years ago and are also the first 
to be presented by the new Bank of Ireland, comprising since 
31st March, 1972, the unified undertakings of Bank of Ireland, 
The National Bank of Ireland Limited and The Hibernian Bank 
Limited. They disclose balance sheet totals of £713 million 
including £32 million Revenue Reserves and £3 million 
Capital Reserves. 

Advances to customers and other accounts, less provisions, 
at £277 million covers not only our business in the Republic 
and Northern Ireland but also our operations in London. 

These London advances were built up in the last quarter of 
the year and have not, therefore, materially added to profitability 
for this accounting period. 

Profits 

The operating profit is almost £8 million and the Directors 
view the results as satisfactory. 

Developments Overseas 

The start or operations in London and New York has taken 
place and has been encouragingly successful and very well 
received. I believe that in the future both operations will have 
a worthwhile effect, not only on the profitability of the Bank 
but also on the Irish economy. 

With the experience of our Shepherd's Bush Branch in London, 
we have been able to plan the opening shortly of further 
branches in Manchester and Birmingham, and additional 
openings in England are intended. These developments 
depended on the support of staff, who have been outstandingly 
successful in their roles overseas. 

Dividend 

Having considered the results for the year the Directors have 
recommended a Final Dividend of 11 i%, making a total of 
15i% for the year ended 31 st March, 1972, compared with 
17i% for the fifteen month period to the 31st March, 1971— 
equal to 14% for one year. 

I have confidence that the progress reflected by this year's 
accounts will be continued. 

18th July, 1972. jupii 


Bankcrlreiaiia 
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The Olympics business 


'I’he Olympic fire will be Jii in games will further seal the 

Munich in just under a month, city’s reputation as Cjcrmany’s 

It means money. Between secret capital. It is already 

August '-i6th ami September Germany's fastest-growing city ; 

loth anything up to im its population of 1.3m is 

visitors w'ill crowd in. Munic'h expected to increase by another 

has been busy for the past six 500,000 over the next 10 years, 

years preparing for the games. Heavy industry is expanding 

' and in spending over £25om rapidly, to the delight of the 

has sei a new record in Olympic Bonn government wWch has Preparations were a bit messy 

inve.stmcnt. Has it all been been trying to divert industry 

worth it ? from the concentrations in the been built. become a s|X)rts training centre, 

There has been plenty oi north and west. But since 9 A lavish new .stadium, which and the Olympic village, which 

competition for the 1972 games. Munich was already prospering, after the games will be used by will house the athletes during 

Montreal, Madrid, Hamburg it did not really need the extra the local football team, plus a the games, will provide 4,500 

and Dusscldorf were all serious jobs created by the games. In whole range of other sports fiats, half of them for students, 

conitcndcrs (Montreal has been an already tight labour market, facilities, a cycle track, a boxing The village has been built by 

chosen for the 1976 games, in the preparatory work unleashed hall and a swimming stadium private enterprise at no cost 

preference to Moscow and Los a severe bout of inflation, among them. Munich has been to the organisers. 

Angeles). The Geiman.s were Building wages rocketed. The short on facilities of this kind. The transparent roof over 
particularly keen to get the 5,000 men absorbed on Olympic • A beautiful new' park, the the stadium and the adjoining 

nod because memories of building work made it that sire of the main Olympic events, sports complex has been a big 

Hiller’s Berlin Olympics 5 n much more difficult to get which was a derelict airfield worry to the organisers. The 

1936 still linger. Countries labour for other sites. notable only as the place final cost, £i8m, is well over 

which have recently played host , . where Mr Neville Chamberlain eight times the original estimate, 

to the Olympics, or which have IrritdtlODS touched down in 1938. The roof was copied from the 

done it more than once (both locals had other grouses # Plenty of economic spin-off. German pavilion at Expo ’67 

London and Paris have had too. The city centre has been Many of the Olympic contracts in Montreal, but the Olympic 

two games), are not really in jj, ^ for the past five years have gone to local firms. Some design was to times larger and 
the running; and .some of the while the new underground im-2m extra vilsitons arc cxpec- produced a host of new 

poorer countries cannot afford railway was being built, and the ted and hotel building has been problems. A much more 

the spending which .seems to townspeople picked their way booming even more than in expensive type of plastic had 

have become a sine qua non, under ladders, across trenches London. Capacity has quin- to be substituted at the last 

although Mexico demonstrated a^d through clouds of dust, tuipled since 1966 ; a Hilton has moment, at twiice the cost. No 

in 1968 that a third-world Some of the more conservative just opened. Restaurants and builder was willing to take on 

country could put on a good Bavarians see the Olympics as taxii-drtvers arc antiedpaiting a the jol» at a fixed price, so 

show. j)ari of the slow strangulation rich haul along with all the every rise in wage costs was 

Munich was chosen because of their culture by modern other service industries. A pa.ssed on in full. But everyone 

it offered an ideal site, close to Germany. .-\ popular car sdeker minor row has already broken agrees the final result looks 

the city centre and with firet- translates as : “ Come back out over the proposed prices for impressive, 

class communications. Ihe King Ludwig II, and to hell rcfre.9hmcnts at the Olympic Olympic host cities are 

wirh the Olympics.” park ; a cup of coffee will be getting better at turning the 

It i.s prdbably a minority 25p and a glass of beer over inevitable building work to their 

view. Anyone who works it out 5op, which local consumer own advantage. Rome got a 

for himself can see that, organisations consider out- new 'international airport and 

temporary inconvenience apart, rageous. a major—and very necessary— 

Munich is going to dt» nicely # International prestige— road put of the i960 Olympics, 

out of the Olympics. The city though this may not last all although not all the sports 

has to find only £22m of the that long. Not everyone facilities arc fully used now : 

£256m total cost. In return remembers St Louis or the large covered stadium, in 

for this, it gets : Melbourne becaii.se they had particular, has proved a bit of 

# Finance from Bonn for mas- the games there, a flop. In Tokyo the city 

sive improvements in it« Iran- The Olympic planners have planners took the chance of 
sport system. The oky centre has taken great care to see that streamlining the city for decades 
been redesigned to eliminate all the buildings will still be useful ahead. Nearly £i3om was 
traffic from the main shopping after the games arc over. The spent on the city’s infra¬ 
area. The traffic is syphoned stadium has a capacity of only structure, more than six times 
off into a new inner motorway 80,000, which is small for the the sum for the sports facilities, 
ring. Suburban fast train Olympics, because a bigger one This massive investment paid 
services have been extended might subsequently have Income for four new motorways (part 
and improved. Most important, an expensive white elephant, of a 40-miie new road network), 
an underground railway has The Olympic press centre will 25 miles of new underground 


Olympic hosts 

1896 A'theins 
1900 Parts 
1904 St Louis 
1906 Athe-ns 
1908 London 
1912 Stockholm 
1920 Antwerp 
1924 Pairis 
1928 Ams^terdam 
1932 Los Angelos 
1936 eerlin 
1948 London 
1962 Helsinki 
1956 'Meilbourne 
1960 Rome 
1864 Tokyo 

Mexico Oity 
unich 
itraal 
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But now everything's looking just dandy 


railways, a monorail to fhc new 
airport and the famous fast train 
track to Osaka. In restrospect, 
the Tokyo planners rather wish 
they had spent even more. 
Montreal, too, is hoping for 
some spin-off from its 1976 
games, but since the Canadian 
government poured a lot of 
money into an underground 
railway for Expo *67, it is 
unlikely to be ovcr-gencrous 
next time round. 

Germany's gains 

The gain to Germany as a 
whole from the Olympics is lc.ss 
easily measured, but German 
business is doing well out of it. 
Virtually every major German 
construction company has had 
a hand in the building work, 
and altogether 400 different 
building firms have been 
invo-lvcd. Siemens, the German 
electronics giant, got £84m 
worth of orders out of the 
Olympics, ranging from the 
floodlighting (bright enough to 
be indistingui.shable from day¬ 
light) to facilities for the 60 
television stations that will be 
covering the games directly. 

Siemens s biggest single prize 
was the computer system, 
w'bidi the company won in the 
face of competition from Inter¬ 
national Busine.ss Machines. 
The computers will be pro¬ 
grammed with data on every 
single Olympics since 1896. 
Visitors will be able to call 
special terminals in Munich and 
elsewhere in Germany and put 
questions direct die com¬ 
puter. Siemens claims chat on 
this particular order it will 
only ju.st break even, and that 
many of the other contracts arc 
not particularly profitable. But 
it is plainly happy with the 


free publicity. 

Although the Munich games 
will cost five times more than 
those in Rome 12 years ago, 
the financing has been planned 
so thoroughly that nobody, it 
seems, will be vastly out of 
pocket. Only a third of the 
bill will be footed by the tax¬ 
payer. The Olympic Organis¬ 
ing Committee has dreamed up 
some fancy money-raising 
schemes for much of the rest. 
The most important is the sale 
of special Olympic coins, which 
will be legal tender but arc 
more likely to be kept as 
souvenirs. Demand for the coins 
has far outstripped the fore¬ 
casts, and profits are now 
expected to run to £83m. 
Over loom coins are being 
issued (more than twice the 
number planned) which mcan.s 
their chances of becoming rare 
and valuable arc slim. However, 
the first set of coins, issued in 
the spring of 1970, has already 
appreciated by 230%. They 
were stamped “ Olympic Games 
in Germany,” woi^ds which 
drew strong protests from the 
east Germans. Later scries 
carry the more innocuous 
version “ Olympic Games in 
Munich,” so the first sets now 
have a rarity value. 

The second big money raiser 
is a levy on every national 
lottery ticket, with extra prizes 
10 match. This surcharge has 
been levied since 1986 and will 
remain until next year. It 
should bring in £32m. 'I'hcn 
there is the revenue from cickets 
and television rights. Since all 
the tickets were sold some time 
ago, the touts have now moved 
in, asking for a premium of 
anything from 200% to 400% 
over face value. A ticket for 


the 0)>cning ceremony can now' 
cost as much as £70 on the 
black market, l.ocal people 
claim that companie,s with 
unlimited funds to buy com¬ 
plimentary tickets for iheir 
clients have forced up prices 
out of all proportion. 

Government funds 

'J'he remaining gap in the 
Olympic finances, .CSgm, was 
originally schwluled to be .split 
three ways between the Bonn, 
Bavarian ind Munich city 
governments. But Munich's 
w^hizz-kid mayor, Herr Hans- 
Jochen Vogel (who played a 
key role in bringing the 
Olympics to Munich), iiisist(!d 
that a third share was still too 
much for his city. After some 
tough bargaining, the Bunn 
government agreed to carry half 
the cost; Munich and Bavaria 
arc sharing the rest with the 
help of a small coritribunon 
from the regional government 
of Schleswig-Holstein and the 
city of Kiel, where the sailing 


events will lake place. Sadly, 
Herr Vogel will not preside as 
mayor at the Olympics ; after 
12 years in office, he recently 
left his post. 

One of the Bonn govern¬ 
ment’s economists calculates 
that the extra tax revenue 
generated by the business 
springing directly ui indirectly 
from the Olympics will bring in 
an extra JL49m, more than 
offsetting the large federal 
spending on the event. Perhaps 
this figure should be taken with 
a pinch of salt. 

ITie Munich games will 
almost certainly set a number of 
new records athletic standards 
.seem to be improving all the 
time. Munich must be fervently 
hoping to avoid the. now tradi¬ 
tional Olympic row, cither over 
amateurism (rules to exclude 
professionals were drawn up in 
1904, and have been causing 
trouble ever since), or some 
political issue (black power in 
Mexico). It might just be the 
lucky one. 



Fund^raleer Vogel 


Munich's Olympic finance 
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One 

our projects 

will be music 
to your ears. 


National and Grindlays Bank Group are constantly 
lending money all over the world—either from their own 
resources, or as leaders or participants in syndicates. 

One recent loan, for example, was to a leading American 
piano manufacturer who raised $10 million and we helped. 

Others have been arranged in places as far apart as Japan, 
Iran and South America. 


For projects as diverse as new housing, roads, electrical 
equipment for atomic power generation and aircraft 
leasing. 


The moral: if you have a money problem, whether it's to 
do with pianos or process plants. National and Grindlays 
are willing to listen, and ready to help. 

We have offices in Europe, Africa, India, 

Pakistan, Bangladesh and the Middle and 
Far East. We offer a full range of 
international banking services. 

Try us soon. 



NATIONAL 

AND 

GRINDLAYS 
BANK GROUP 



National and Grindlays Bank Limited, 

23, Fenchurch Street, London, EC3M 3DD. Phone: 01 -626 0545 


BranchM, Subaidiarias. Aaaoeiatad Companiaa or Roproaontativoa in: 

United Kingdom. Bahrain. Bangladesh, Cyprus. Dubai. Ethiopia, France, Ghana, 
Gmece. Hong Kong, India. Japan. Jersey. Jordan, Kenya. Lebanon. 

Malaysia. Malta. Nigeria. Oman. Pakistan. Qatar, Rhodesia. Singapore. 

Sn Lanka. Switzerland. Uganda. United Arab Emirates, Zambia, 
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It wasn't a general strike after all 

The British public and the economy rode with admirable phlegm through what 
it was told all week was a great crisis in industrial relations 
but it turned out to be the same old dock strike 


The Government’s attitude throughout the week was 
remarkably relaxed and it was plain that Mr Heath had 
decided this was not going to be his general strike week. 
By Wednesday it was clear why. The House of Lords 
handed down its long-awaited ruling on whether trades 
unions were, or were not, responsible for the actions 
of their shop stewards. It decided that yes, they wert;. 
The National Industrial Relations Court then concluded 
that this completely changed the role of the five dodters 
who had been in jail for contempt of the NIRC’s orders 
since the weekend, and ordered them to be let out. The 
dockers picketing the court cheered ; the Official 
Solicitor, Mr Norman Turner, came down the steps all 
smiles ; and the weather forecasters promised a fine week¬ 
end for anyone still considering taking the Trades Union 
Congress’s advice—also given on Wednesday—to make 
a long weekend of it by turning next Monday into a 24- 
hour strike. The dockers, however, were not going to be 
bought off so easily, and at lunchtime on Thursday voted 
38 to 28 for a national dock strike starting on Friday. 

It had 'been a remarkably good-natured crisis, which 
must have been a surjirisc to anyone who believed the 
BBC radio’s commentators who had promised industrial 
chaos and armagedrion each morning, safely knowing 
that much of the public was not getting its usual news¬ 
papers. Tuesday’s big march of dockers and other unions 
to Pentonville, there to stand vigil in sympathy with the 
five martyrs inside, was a disciplined and largely clieer- 
ful affair in which the students, maoists and others were 
not allowed to join and were roughly handled by the 
marchers when they tried. Even Miss Bernadette Devlin 
was forcefully told her presence was not wanted. 

The one long face was Mr Jack Jones’s. The Hou.se 
of Lonb deciaon puts him back where he was a few 
weeks ago, liable to pay fines of £55,000, and now 
costs of £25,000, because his membere have violated 
court orders to stop picketing such depots as Midland 
Gold Storage, Heatons, Craddocks, and Panalpina. 

Now the Uacked and beleagured companies sue free to 
sue Mr Jones and the Transport and General Worker^ 
Union instead. Both are easier targets than Mr Bemie 
Steer and his mates. The decidon has wide implications 
for all unions that continue to stay off the official 
register, but Mr Jtmes happens to be the first general 


secretary who has to face up to them. Small wonder, 
then, that he has been earnestly endorsing, and advising 
his members to accept, the report that he and Lord 
Aldington prepared on what to do about the growing 
redundauicy at the docks, published on Monday*. After 
a day’s consideration Mr Tim O’Leary, who acts in the 
docks for the TGWU, was advising acceptance. 

It was a downcast Jack Jones who, having gone in 
person to Thursday’s dockers’ meeting to .speak for the 
report, saw it voted down. The dockers want everything 
it has to offer, but as usual, they want more. They argued 
that with the economy in its present stale, any man under 
63 who gat e up his secure job in the docks in order to 
t^c the bait of £4,000 severance pay was buying a ticket 
to unemployment for the rest of his working life. Their 
prey is still the container depots, and they arc not going 
to 'be bribed off their quarry. 

The report is a gamble and stores up much trouble, 
but the Government believed it was the only card tliat 
could be played against the clock to avert a prolonged 
national dock strike. For all the public support it has 
received, deep re.scrvations are being voiced privately. 
.Some employers feared they were being rushed into some¬ 
thing that could cause lasting difficulties. 

The report Is full of good intentions, if you believe 
it Is right to buy industrial peace at the cast of boost¬ 
ing the dockers’ confidence in their bargaining power by 
increasing still further the unusual privileges they enjoy 
compared with other workers. It is vague on many 
matters of implementation and open to different forms 
of interpretation, which, on the past record of docks 
negotiation, will be exploited by the unions to drive the 
best possible bargain. But also it will involve complex 
bargaining between the employers themselves, inside and 
outside the docks industry. There is even a fear that the 
proposal to extend the dockers’ sphere of work will 
accomplish by behind the scenes pressure what the pickets 
failed to achieve by naked force. 

Many of the employers were against taking any decisions 
on Tuesday at all, for fear that, without having fully 
understood the report, they would make the wrong 
decisions, but they were pressed to because the dockers 
were due to meet on Thursday to decide whether they 

*Inletun report of the joint qiecial comaoittee on the ports industry. 
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would endorse it too. In the end the employers agreed 
to support the report in principle, on one important 
condition: that it would not cost them any money. 
Significantly, ihc lang-siifTering cliairman of the 
employers, Mr Bill Tonge, who had been wanting to 
retire for some time but was also known to believe in 
standing up to the dockers, resigned at the Tuesday 
morning meeting and handed over to Mr Donald 
Redford, a member of the Aldington-Jones committee. 

The report makes three basic proposals, the most 
important of which is much better compeasation for 
those leaving the industry voluntarily. Maximum 
severance for the unfit and over-55s goes up temporarily 
from £2,3(-U) to £4,000, with the Government footing 
the bill. This will save the employee money, and create 
a surplus that can go towards the second proposal : to 
abolish the register of temporarily unemployed dockers, 
who at present get £23 a week, by distributing them 
among employers who, presumably, have no work for 
them to do. The employers on the committee inserted 
in the report the words 

men now fully employed will make an appropriate 

contribution to the additional costs that result from the 

employment of an abnonnal number of surplus men. 
Mr Jones, questioned about what this meant, at first 
denied that there wiis any such thing in the report. This 
could .spell further trouble. The third proposal is that 
container packing should be rationalised, to give more of 
the jobs to dockers. 

Research into the £2om spent so far on voluntary 
severance suggests that it may have been counter¬ 
productive, by getting rid of men who are actually 
needed, or who would leave anyway through natural 
wastage. This could make it more difficult to thin the 
ranks when the next docks crisis comes along : the report 
keeps politically quiet about the estimates of large reduc¬ 
tions in men that will be needed over the next few years, 
even after this shakc-out is over. 

The committee pins a lot of faith on getting rid of a 
lot of dockers fast in the next few months. It could 
happen, but many employers feci the committee’s second 
main proposal could counteract the attraction of the 
new severance terms by making it even more attractive 
to stay in the docks. The men now getting £23 a week 



We merched to Pentonville, with a bit of clowning. 


will get nearer £40 a week if Mr O’Leary has his 
way. Not only would the expected rundown then not 
materialise, but there would be little money left to 
provide the higher pay to be distributed to those who are 
not needed in the industry but have to be kept on. On 
the other hand, most men in the industry will probably 
now be paid slightly less than at present, and there are 
still some hopes that the Government would meet any 
difference between the money saved by the employers 
from severance payments and the cost of hiring extra 
men. Otherwise more firms could go out of business, 
adding to the surplus to be supported by the few remain¬ 
ing firms, so putting more of them out of business. 

If this eventually led to just one employer in each port, 
it would probably help labour relations, and has been 
wanted by the Labour party for some time. Indeed, 
talks are taking place in both London and Liverpool 
about putting most of the men under one employer. 

Then there is the issue of how container handling is 
to be given, on a greater scale, to dockers. The hauliers 
and warehousemen especially fear one proposal for 
implementing this that is being mooted : that ports 
would refuse to accept cargo stuffed and unstuffed by 
certain firms. The ports might meet difficulty in doing 
this because they have statutory obligations to accept 
cargo, but tliey might get round that by insisting that, 
for safety reasons, cargo had to be rcstuffed inside the 
ports, so effectively making it uneconomic to stuff out¬ 
side. The hauliers argue that container stuffing by 
dockers sometimes costs up to twice as much. A study 
done for the committee, however, suggests that a major 
reason for this is unnecessarily high administration costs 
inside ports, rather than the allegedly high pay and low 
productivity of dockers. 

But this gives rise to another fear. Dockers are only 
half the workers inside the ports, and the size of this 
other half is expected to fall just as fast in the next few 
years as among the dockers. If the ports’ administration 
is so unexpectedly inefficient, then the forecast staff 
reductions must be revised upwards still further. And 
these non-docker port workers receive little mention in 
the Aldington-Joncs report. They are likely to feel they 
deserve the same treatment as the dockers, as other 
groups of potentially redundant workers may feel too. 
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Doing without the dockers 


A short national dock strike is more 
an embarrassment to shipowners than 
to the balance of payments. For ship¬ 
owners the strike has cost nearly 
£500,000 a day : £ i ,000 a day per 
ship for between 400 and 500 ships 
now in British ports. This strike was 
particularly difficult because the lock- 
keepers were out in sympathy with the 
dockers, and so ships already in port 
were literally locked into their berths. 
Normally, a ship with part of its cargo 
destined for Britain, and part for the 
continent, would have been whipped 
off to Rottedam and got that half of 
its work over. 

International agreement between 
dockers in Europe has existed for some 
time not to handle ships destined for 
a strikebound country. But there arc 
ways round this. For example, if a 
ship has London and several other 
ports listed as optional destinations on 
its charter contract, it can hurriedly 
change to one of the other options. 

Operators of scheduled freight 
services are especially hard hit by a 
strike. One company had i o ships 
caught in British ports this week. These 
will have a backlog of cargo and their 
schedules knocked awry, so their 
owners have to charter extra ships at 
the end of the strike, which could 
push up freight rates. The cost of the 
strike to the ports is about half what 
it is to shipowners, and to stevedoring 
companies even less, as most of their 
costs are dock labour and they were 
not having to pay the wages. If the 
strike went on for a month, however, 
it would put the ports’ finances back 
into the red, and the fear that the 
(xovernment would probably not help 
them out encouraged them to go 
along with its plans. 


The general lack of panic to ship 
urgent cargoes was seen in the quietness 
of the air freight market, which 
usually goes berserk in a real crisis. 
There was virtually no extra business, 
just a lot of inquiries. As one broker 
said : “ A lot of childish minds ring 
us up, and we ring up the airlines, 
who think us equally childish, think 
of a number and double it, and then 
our party goes back and licks his lost 
pride.” One charter for a freight yjlane 
to Amsterdam, which would usually 
have been quoted at £ i ,600, was 
quoted at £3,400, for which you could 
normally get as far as Athens. At this 
time of year there is little spare 
capacity in the airline business. So no 
one worried much when half of Heath¬ 
row was shut down on Wednesday. 

Sympathy strikes _ 

What chaos ? 

Even continental fruit and vege¬ 
tables were managing to get into the 
country surprisingly easily. How ? A 
Govern Garden official said : ‘ Mind 
your own business.” It was thought 
the porters would probably not have 
gone on strike had it not been for the 
presence at their mass meeting of some 
boisterous printers and dockers. As it 
was, at 5 am and 6 am, company 
directors were seen carrying the fruit 
and veg round the garden, and, when 
the greengrocers arrived, they simply 
loaded the goods themselves. Some 
firms were heard to say business was 
easier without the porters. 

As for the lorry drivers—there arc 
about 1.5m drivers of commercial 
vehicles in Britain—only a small pro¬ 
portion of them were on strike, largelv 


those closely involved in docks traffic, 
some of whom had been picketing the 
dockers the week before and had per¬ 
haps been troubled by the dockers’ 
accusations that they were not being 
brotherly. 

If the numbers actually taking time 
off is anything to go by, there was not 
all that mucii .sympathy for the five 
jailed dockers. The best estimate from 
the Department of Employment is that 
in the three days from Monday to 
Wednesday a maximum of 150,000 
workers outside tfie docks were in any 
way afi'cctcd. It was probably less than 
that: some (jf lh»)se counted were sent 
home because they had no work once 
their colleagues came out. There were 
eveT\ 46 brave registered dockers who 
turned up at the London enclosed 
docks, seven of whom were given work. 

The reason for the lack of militancy 
seems to have been holidays. In many 
areas plants were shut anyhow. Many 
of those working were just about to 
go on holiday and had little wish to 
lose their last pay check. If they had 
not found themselves without news¬ 
papers, few Britons Jiving outside dock¬ 
land would have known anything 
unusual was on. 

Apart from the dockers and the 
lorry drivers delivering there, the most 
sympathetic workers were apparently 
on the London buses: although not 
all the 24,000 busmen stopped work 
on Wednesday, early morning travellers 
about London were inconvenienced. 
The jet-set was also hit: a lack of 
ground handlers at Heathrow meant 
that aircraft could not he refuelled. 
I'hc rest of the sympathy strikers were 
largely to be found in traditionally 
militant areas like South Wales, where 
9,000 miners had closed nine pits by 
Wednesday and i ,400 Idastfurnacemen 
had stopped ircm-inaking at BSC’s 
already strike-hit Port 'lalbot plant. 

The numbers might have risen con- 
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siderably as the week wore on had 
the five not been released. Many 
more miners, steelmen and railway 
workers (especially on the Southern 
Region) had announced their intention 
of taking off either I’hursday or Friday. 
But the early indications on I'hursday 
were that most of the protests had 
fizzled out. 'Fhe national .stoppage for 
next Monday, endorsed by iB of die 
.TUCJ’s general council (7 voted against 
and 15 were apparently missing) would 
have just about shut the shop, but one- 
day strikes are a very useful way, as 
the French have found, of letting off 
steam without doing any harm. What 
remains to be seen is how many unions 
outside engineering and the printing 
industry will still lake it off. The 
printers on lliursdav were .stall saying 
'that they wi'll and, since Monday wiil 
be die first day back to work for many 
engineering workers, they can be expec¬ 
ted to take it off too. 

In ihe markets _ 

What crisis ? 

True to fa.shion, both the foreign 
exchange.s and the I.,ondoii stock 
market behaved quite irrationally this 
week, reacting to any moves that 
seemed to promise a give-away settle¬ 
ment by going up, and vice versa. But 
in the end, it all amounted to very 
little. Dealers played a wait-and-see 
game, mostly convinced that the 
Government’s clash with the unions 
would not upset its general economic 
policy. Anyway, August and holiday¬ 
making are nigli and markets are thin. 

In the foreign exchanges, spot sterling 
closed on Wednesday at $'2.4491, virtu¬ 
ally unchanged from what it had been 
three dealing days before, last friday. 
And London equities moved in 
parallel: the Financial Times indus¬ 
trial ordinarv index at Wednesday’s 


close was 504.0, compared with 
Friday’s 503.6. On the news of Friday’s 
dock sti’ike, sterling came back only a 
little, to $2.4473 i '^bile brokets marked 
share prices down in a thin market. 

In the courts _ 

Back to jail ? _ 

Although the release of the five 
dockers temporarily cleared the air, 
the problem is far from solved. The 
picketing of container depots contiinued, 
even before the dockers voted to throw 
out the Aldington-Jones report on 
Thursday. This means that Midland 
Cold Storage and other container firms 
are much as they were before, but with 
the added complication of a national 
.strike. 

The firms are ready to take action 
against Mr Jack Jones’s Transport 
and General Workers’ union and the 
other unions to which the pickets’ 
leaders belong. If such suits were to 
succeed, Mr Jones would probably be 
asked to discipline the shop stewards 
involved. If he did not, the TGWU 
could be fined again. (It has already 
had to cough up £73,000 after the 
House of Lords ruling.) Should the 
TGWU not pay up, all its possessions 
can be taken over. No one would have 
to go to jail. 

State of the law _ 

Will the act be 
changed ? _ 

There are not likely to be any early 
changes in the Industrial Relations 
Act, despite the alarums of this week. 
'Die act emerged in rather better shape 
at the end of the week than it was 
at the .start, thanks to the House of 


Lords ruling. It means that there are 
not likely to be many more actions 
brought against individuals. In future, 
employers will aim their fire at the 
unions themselves whidh is what every¬ 
one had originaMy hoped. 

If a union is fined and docs not 
pay, its assets can l>e sequestered. The 
House of Lords ruling is also likely to 
put extra pressure on unions to register. 
The Lords pointed out that the black¬ 
ing in the docks could only have been 
legal, if authorised by a registered 
union. So the advantages of being 
registered will not now simply be 
bigger tax relief, as many unions have 
been thinking. 

The Industrial Relations Act has 
only caught the public eye in the docks 
and railways disputes. But of course 
the bulk 01 the act is not concerned 
with strikes. Its less controversial sec¬ 
tions have been doing small amounts 
of good qu’ietily. 

There have been 186 complaints 
under the act’s provisions for workers’ 
rights and over 2,300 workers have 
appealed against unfair dismissals. On 
Wednesday morning the National 
Industrial Relations Court sat in private 
to hear an appeal by the leader of the 
unofficial strike at Pilkingtons two 
years ago. He claimed that he had been 
thrown out of his union and his job 
for taking part in the strike. No judg¬ 
ment has yet been given, but the hope 
is that merely bringing the case to 
court means those concci Jicd will reach 
agreement among themselves. 

The sending of the five dockers to 
jail was not material to the act. They 
were jailed for contempt rather than 
any ofTence committed under it. It 
seems clear that Midland Cold Storage 
could have got an injunction against 
the five men under normal civil law 
without the Industrial Relations Act. 

As the Prime Mini.ster pointed out 
in the C’ommons on Tuesday, there 
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THE BRITISH & COMMONWEALTH SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 


Group’s strong and 
exponing base of ocllvnies 



Sir W. Nicholas Cayzer Bt, reports on 1971 
Gross revenue up C9.4 million to £79,500,000 
Profit after taxation £4,477,000 
Ordinary dividend raised to 17% 

Profit from shipping raised from £989,000 to £1,892,000 
Tour and Travel Companies' promotion has caused losses of 
£699,000. With the tour companies now being organised under a 
single management, benefits should become apparent in 1973. 

Aviation profit, with increased contribution from Bristow 
Helicopter Group, has increased to £802,000 

Net investment income continues in the main to meet the 
whole cost of dividends. 

Container ship interests. With the introduction of the Far East service, 

Overseas Containers Ltd. will require at least a further year before a surplus is 
earned. With the increase in trades, the Group's interest has been reduced from 
15.24% to 7.62%. 

Air Holdings. Acquisition of shares by British Air Transport (Holdings) Ltd. 
has resulted in the Group's interest being increased to 89.57%. 

Portfolio Investments. Valuation at 31.12.71 £64,051,000. 

New Investments include 12.6% interest in City Offices Ltd. 
and an 84% interest in Tasmanian Board Mills. 

Future Prospects. In spite of vulnerability of shipping to 
circumstances outside our control, there should be an improvement 
in other trading activities so that overall trading position should be 
reasonably maintained with some modest increase in investment 
income through new monies invested. 

The following is a summary of comments made by Sir Nicholas Cayzer at the 
Annual General Meeting on 26th July, 1972. 

The floating of the pound would lead to increased costs. 0. C.L. would face the same 
problems, in addition to the greater cost of servicing foreign loans. 

The fall in the value of the pound had been brought about by fears that industrial unrest 
and exaggerated wage claims might price us out of export markets. It would be in the 
best interests of Unions and others alike first to secure a stable economy from which 
to move to real growth. 

Sir Nicholas said "I feel strongly about this issue for I think many good ships have 
either been driven off the seas before their time, or been forced to operate in 
other areas because they are no longer economic when operating within our 
price structure" 

New moves by the company included increased portfolio investments, an 
increased stake in property, a new hotel at Lanzarote to be opened at the end 
of the year, and the Wellington Hospital due for completion in the Autumn 
of 1973. 

Unless the present unrest in the docks was quickly resolved it would have an 
adverse effect on shipping profits. 

The Chairman concluded with a tribute to two directors Mr. Bloxam and 
Mr M unton. both shortly retiring, who had given long and valued service to 
the company. 

For a copy of the Report andAccour^ts which metudes the Statement in fufh telephone 01-2834343 (Ext 239) 
or write to the Company at Cayzer House, 2-4 St Mary Axe, London, EC3A 66P. _ 
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were three occasions during the Labour 
Government’s period of office when 
companies successfully got injunctions 
against wrongful picketing. In each of 
them, if the orders had not been 
obeyed, the men might have been jailed 
for contempt. 

Those Jwe _ 

Coming out 

There was great jubilation in Chancery 
Lane on Wednesday evening when 
the crowd of printers and dockers heard 
the news outside the National Indus¬ 
trial Relations Court. The crowd 
believed that, somehow, the trade 
unions had defeated the Government 
and forced the court to release the five 
dockers in Pentonville. 

But the court’s president, Sir John 
Donaldson, was emphatic that its 
decision had not been influenced by 
the Government. Nor was he prepared 
to release the dockers simply to avoid 
sympathy strikes. He said the rule of 
law was too important to be tampered 
with just to ease industrial relations 
difficulties. He also icily rebuked Mr 
Harold Wilson for describing the 
Official Solicitor over the weekend as 
a “ fairy godmother.” 

The dockers had been jailed last 
Friday for contempt of court. They 
had failed to obey a court order to 
stop picketing until the dispute had 
been resolved. Just the day before the 
dockers were released, it seemed there 
was no way even the ingenious Official 
Solicitor could take action to get them 
out of jail. When men are committed 
to jail for contempt in cases like this, 
the Official Solicitor has a duly to re¬ 
apply to the court as soon as he thinks 
there is a chance that the court might 
consider releasing them. 

At that moment, there were only two 
grounds on which the Official Solicitor 
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could ask the court for an order to 
release the men. He could argue that 
they had purged their contempt merely 
by having spent five days in jail, or 
he could argue that the publication of 
the Aldington-Jones report on the 
docks seemed likely to solve tlie under¬ 
lying dispute and so remove the source 
of the original complaint by Midland 
Cold Storage. 

When the Official Solicitor appeared 
on Wednesday, his counsel made both 
these points, but the court did not 
regard either of them as sufficiently 
weighty to justify releasing the dockers. 
The key factor was the House of 
Lords’ judgment on an earlier docks’ 
blacking dispute, involving Heatons’ 
Transport and others. The issue at 
stake was whetlier unions could be 
held responsible for the actions of their 
shop stewards. The appeal court had 
held that in this case they could not. 
But a third possibility was presented 
when, on that same Wednesday, the 
Lords, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Wilberforce, reversed the appeal 
court’s ruling 

This gave the Official Solicitor an 
opening. His counsel put it to the 
National Industrial Relations Court 
that if the Lords had made this ruling 
earlier, things would have been quite 
different. Midland Cold Storage might 
never have proceeded against the five 
dockers, but instead might have sought 
injunctions against the TGWU. 

This argument tipped the balance, 
Sir John Donaldson agreeing that the 
Lords’ ruling entirely changed the 
situation. He observed that the union’s 
job of trying to end the blacking would 
be “ immeasurably increased if they are, 
at the same time, subject to the 
emotional pressures generated by the 
continued imprisonment of these men 
. . . The cause of law will not be 
advanced by j)lacing an avoidable 
burden upon the unions.” 


Newspapers 

The fragile press 

While the nationals and the London 
evening papers were out, a group of 
freelance journalists working for a 
news agency jumped into the breach 
with the London News, a hastily- 
assembled daily eight-page sheet sell¬ 
ing for 5p. The print order jumped 
from 25,000 on Monday to 75,000 on 
Wednesday, and after the first couple 
of days advertisers weie buying space. 
I'he organisers reckon to spend £500 
a day in production costs, and hope to 
clear a small profit from the operation. 
But they will not carry on competing 
once the olhei papers are back to 
normal. Almost all the provincial news¬ 
papers continued to print normally ; 
their staff showed no inclination to 
follow the London unions’ example. 

Four days without newspapers was 
not long enough to precipitate casual¬ 
ties, but It did remind the papers how 
vulnerable they are. They can never 
catch up on lost production and some 
of the advertising—particularly the 
profitable classifieds—will not wait 
either. There is also the nagging worry 
that after a prolonged strike people 
may not go back to their old paper. 

But Fleet Street, for once, was pretty 
relaxed about it all, although circula¬ 
tion figures in the first half of this 
year have been mixed. The Daily 
Express, Min01 and Mail were all 
down slightiv on the previous six 
months, hut have been picking up 
again recently. I'he Mail is quite 
pleased with its performance in its new 
guise, and reckons to break into profit¬ 
ability in about a year’s time. The Sun 
has put on over j^m, and is now up 
to 2.6m. The quality dailies have done 
quite nicely, with The Times, Financial 
'rimes and Guardian all up in circu¬ 
lation. 
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Britain 


They don't like the way the 
pump is primed 


For governments to bale out major 
industries and major oarrj'panies in 
trouble is now accepted practice even 
in America; and a Commons expendi¬ 
ture sub-committee wMoh has been 
taking evidence since Che begiinn-ing 
of last year on the way this is 
done in Britain does not question 
the rightness of the principle. But what 
hugely annoyed the committee and got 
under the skin of the normally equable 
chairman, Mr William Rodgers, were 
the excuses with which successive 
governments wrapped up straight¬ 
forward salvage operations. In its 
report published on Wednesday (House 
of Commons paper 347) the committee 
commented on how 
too often ovcr-optimLstic commercial 
assessments have been used to justify 
decisiaiis made largely on other grounds, 
and it is argued that when a future 
government decides to bale out another 
company in the same plight as Upper 
Clyde Shipbuilders, it should say 
frankly that the decision has been taken 
in order to save jol>s in an area of 
excessively high unemployment and not 
pretend that it has any hopes of profit 


coming out at the end of it. Likewise, 
when a government embarks on a 
project as speculative as Concorde, it 
should not continue to pretend to the 
Commons that its cost can be worked 
out on anything but the most notional 
basis: 

It is wrong to treat the estimates for 
this type of project, either for decision¬ 
making purposes or for public presenta¬ 
tion, as if they bore the same degree of 
reliability as those for a motorway or a 
hospital. 

What does come out of the report is 
the need for any government in the 
1970s to plan on the assumption that 
emergencies will arise from time to time 
and to have its policy worked out in 
advance so that it knows how to react 
to them. The cornmiittee looks at the 
way both Conservative and Labour 
governments have handled successive 
crises in the aircraft industry, ship¬ 
building, machine tools, the motor 
industry' and the regions and decides 
that snap decisions were taken without 
anyone having clearly thought through 
the consequences. This is a terrible 
comment on the way that Whitehall 


works, but it is almost certainly true. 

Then the committee looked at organi¬ 
sations like the Industrial Reorganisa¬ 
tion Corporation, and at pump-priming 
techniques like investment grants, and 
listened to witnesses from the City and 
industry taking refuge behind anodyne 
cliches rather than say anything that 
might even mildly reflect on a working 
colleague’s soundness of judgment. 
Only the first managing director of the 
IRC, Mr Ronald Grierson, was bluntly 
critical of the way it had worked, and 
only Lord Stokes was prepared to say 
just how much it had cost British 
Leyland (£58 on the price of each 
lorry) to go to a development area in 
order to get the grants that went with 
it. Everyone else, including the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry, preferred 
to pretend that it was impossible to 
work these figures out. 

It also appeared impossible to give 
meaningful answers to such awkward 
questions as the effects of investment 
grants, of regional policies, of mergers, 
or even of the cost of Concorde, and 
the committee got increasingly angry 
as witnesses flannelled and flatly 
trefused to provide the information for 
which it asked. If the committee was 
unjust to Whitehall and to the Govern¬ 
ment in concluding that it did not get 
its answers because no one had thought 
through the consequences of any parti¬ 
cular pump-priming operation, nor 
indeed bothered to follow them up, 
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the various government department^ 
have only themselves to blame. They 
were also blamed—and harshly—^for 
the carelessness with which money was 
advanced to companies that demon¬ 
strably had no internal financial control, 
Rolls-Royce and Upper Clyde Ship¬ 
builders cannot, the conimiittee suspedts, 
be unique in this respect. So what 
precautions are being taken for the 
future ? It is a ref>ort that is going 
to confirm some of the worst fears 
about the way that direct government 
aid to industry is being handled. Before 
the Government takes its Industry Bill 
any further, it should give serious 
thoug'hl to how these criticisms are 
going to be answered. 

J^uclear power _ 

Confusion, 
as usual _ 

The usual c(*nfusion of political and 
commercial concerns was ijrcsenl in full 
force on Wednesday when the Com¬ 
mons committee on .science and 
technology questioned Mr lorn 
Boardman, the Minister of Industry, 
about the nuclear i>ower programme. 
This is an industry the expenditure 
committee did not touch on in its 
inquiries because it was already being 
investigated. Becau.se several members 
of the committee are politically 
opposed to Britain building an 
American-type power reactor under 
licence, a powerful but specious com¬ 
mercial argument for going ahead 
with the competing steam generating 
hcav\' water reactor, of purely British 
design, was allowed to stand 
unciiallenged. 

It was claimed by committee mem¬ 
bers, im.luding Mr Arthur Palmer, the 
chairman, that the SGHWR is attrac¬ 
tive to countries with relatively .small 
electricity grids because the SGHWR 
can be built economically in smaller 
sizes than other reactor types. But this 
is a dubi(iu> proposition because the 
SGHWR ha^: been oflered to many 
countries over tlic years without much 
interest ever havin<^ been aroused. 
Australia, the one strong foreign pros¬ 
pect, finally .shelved its project indefi¬ 
nitely. The taith is that most small 
countries, es{)ecially the developing 
ones, have not much interest in any 
kind of nuclear power reactor. The lack 
of sizeable transmission grids is only 
one problem. Most small countries do 
not have the industrial infrastructure 
nei^ed to^ccqinmodatc nuclear power 
atetions. ^ 
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Mr Boardman told Mr Palmer’s 
committee only a small portion of what 
it wanted to know, saying he was bound 
to silence on Government decisions 
about nuclear power until a statement 
is made to the Commons, which should 
be soon, probably before the summer 
recess. However, he indicated that the 
statement would offer a new structure 
for the industry, as well as announcing 
which type of reactor the Government 
wants to build next. Besides the 
SGHWR and the American light-water 
reactors, there are two others in the 
race: the advanced gas-cooled reactor, 
the kind Britain is already building, 
and its high temperature version, which 
would be a continuation of the AGR 
line. 

Mr Boardman said he thought the 
Central Electricity Generating Board 
has now modified its opposition to the 
unification of Britain’s design and con- 
.struction groups. However, he denied 
reports that the new group will be led 
by Sir Arnold Weinstock, the head of 
General Electric. This is in line witli 
wiiat is heard around Whitehall where 
many apparently feel that Sir Arnold 
holds quite enough industrial power 
already. 

Steel _ 

Rosy spectacles 

The British Steel Corporation will soon 
submit to the Government the latest 
of a long and frequently modified series 
of plans for the industry’s long-term 
future. It will ask this time for a single, 
massive piece of investment built 
around one of the corporation’s existing 
sites and aiming at a greatly increased 
capacity towards the top of the 
2Bm-36m ingot tons a year range, which 
is the maximum conceivable size that 
a joint study by the Department of 
Trade and Industry and the corpora¬ 
tion thought that it could possibly 
reach. The corporation has learned its 
lesson ; it now realises that no govern¬ 
ment is going to approve the creation 
of an entirely new, greenfield steel com¬ 
plex if that means a large part of the 
existing industry would need to be 
shut to make room for it. It now wraps 
its .schemes in a politically much more 
acceptable way around existing facili¬ 
ties, and offers a brownfield scheme 
that at least gives the illusion of 
creating new jobs beside the old. Even 
so, it will be at least three months 
before the corporation gets its answer. 

In his annual report this week, Lord 
Melchett emphasised tliat delay will 
cause him and his colleagues much 
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heartburn, for they have not much time 
left to make good deficiencies in the 
industry’s investment plans before find¬ 
ing themselves inside the EEC. Never- 
theless, the report provides several 
good reasons why the Government 
should take its time, not least the fact 
that turnover in the year ending 
March, 1972, was ir per cent down at 
£1.3 billion and gross trading profit 
was a mere £53m. After tax and other 
charges, this meant that the corpora¬ 
tion made a loss of nearly £78m, and 
all it had to set against this were profits 
of £9.5m from holdings in associate 
companies. Another ominous piece of 
evidence was the extent to which the 
corporation was losing some of its home 
market to imports, which were 44 per 
cent up. It is no good arguing that the 
corporation in its turn did well in 
foreign markets ; the 3.6m tons of steel 
it exported represented a 28 per cent 
increase, but at depressed prices. 

The Minister for Industry, Mr Tom 
Boardman, has to conjure up a sensible 
policy for steel that will somehow 
balance the industry’s pre.sent unprofit¬ 
ability—it is still running at the same 
rate of loss—^against its future 
optimism. He is trying to set a finan¬ 
cial target for its rate of return on 
capital before the summer recess, bear¬ 
ing in mind that it is rationalising, that 
it cut manpower in the past year by 
around 10 per cent and that it will 
cut it a great deal more under the 
plan to be submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment. But rationalising is an expensive 
process. To slim to the extent that 
the industry did last year cost it 
nearly £i8m, or not far short of 
£1,000 for every man who left. Cheap 
at the price, but, together with the 
effects of a few more months of 
observing the Confederation of British 
Industry’s price freeze, it must tempor¬ 
arily hurt the corporation’s earning 
power. 

Dog-ln-the- 
manger ? _ 

Then there is the BSC’s attitude to 
the privately-owned rump uf the steel 
industry. It has shut down numbers of 
small steel plants across the country 
rather than sell them even to wilTing 
buyers in private industry, and a very 
small rolling mill at Birchley earmarked 
for closure is becomipg a cause 
c£ltt>re in the west Midlands. The mill 
employs only S27 men, and there are 
two possible local buyers for it. But 
the corporation refuses to tell. Its 
argument is that plants like Birchley 
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arc being scrapped as part of a ration¬ 
alisation programme that transfers 
their output to other, existing plant 
and so improves productivity. To sell 
even so small a mill as Birchley to 
private industry would defeat the 
object of closing it, and increase 
capacity in a sector of steel production 
in which there is too much capacity 
already. 

Mr Boardman will have to think 
carefully about whether he is prepared 
to go along with this argument, 
because it is easy to see it being 
scaled up into an objection to 
any new investment by anyone else 
in the steel industry—^and this includes 
the several big European steel com* 
panics that have shown signs of being 
interested in setting up plants in 
Britain once it is in the EEC. The 
DTI showed that it is sympathetic to 
the problems of the private steel 
industry when it asked Lord Hirsh- 
held last week to look into complaints 
that the BSC had been competing 
unfairly. 

Avonmouth _ 

Time to bi 
ashamed_ 

Orfy a handful of people, the com¬ 
pany doctor among them, emerge wSth 
crediit from Sir Brian Windeyer^s 
inquiTy into lead pollution from Rio 
Tinto-Zinc’s modem lead-zinc smelter 
at Avonmouth (Cmnd 5042), which 
was publiished on Wednesday. Complajc- 
ency lay at the root of things, and is 
proving terrifyingly hard to dispel. 
Inefficient air cleaning and dust col¬ 
lection equipment, aggravated by 
breakdowns on other equipment tike 
conveyers, releasenl sufficient lead-laden 
fumes and dusit into the atmosphere 
•to give the plant a consistent record of 
sickness since it opened in 1968. In the 


four years to 1971, lead poisoning was 
certified in 40 men ; another 99 were 
taken off work and moved to other 
parts of the .plant. It was not until 
the unions cut up rough that an official 
inquiry was started and the plant shut 
for two months while the air cleaners 
were rebuilt. Even .so, Sir Brian warns 
that k will need “ unremitting efforts ” 
to keep conitarriination to safe levels. 

How could this have been allowed .to 
happen ? Mainly because cleaning and 
filtering plant that had worked per¬ 
fectly well in smaller factories was put 
into a much bigger installaltion where 
it could not handle the ffiroughput. 
Top management was constantly being 
switched by the original owne<rs, Rio 
Tinto-Zinc (the plant has since been 
.sold to Australian Mining and Smelt¬ 
ing), in an effort to get the smelter to 
show a profit. Wiith hindsight, the lead 
ntonkorinig devices were inade<[iia!te ; 
the inquiry calls for better monitoring 
to keep lead levels down to the per¬ 
mitted 0.2 milligrams per cubic metre 
of air. At Avonmouth, sampling was 
periodic ratlier than continuous, bu't 
even so showed that well over half the 
readings in the sinter plant in a single 
month were above the prescribed thres¬ 
hold and rose on one occasion to the 
alarming level of 45 milligrams, or more 
than 200 times what it sihould have 
l^een. 

The company’s doctor is given the 
credit for keeping the sickness and pol¬ 
lution levels as low as they were. His 
position cannot have been easy because, 
as well a<s being a company employee, 
he was the official physician appointed 
under the 1911 legislation to supervise 
the monitoring of lead pollution. 
Together with the factory inspector, he 
complained repeatedly about the con¬ 
dition of tlie plant : -but with appar¬ 
ently little effect until the affair blew 
up into a national scandal. RTZ was 
content to rely on such precautions as 
respirators for men in danger zones. 


Only after there had been cases of 
poisoning did k instafl changing rooms 
in front of the canteen entrance. A 
mobile canteen with no washing or 
changing facilities remained in regular 
use until rile end of last year, although 
admittedly in one of the less contami¬ 
nated areas. 

There will continue to be a great 
deal of argument about die interpre¬ 
tation of the lead contamination figures. 
No British worker in die past few 
decades has -been so grossly contami¬ 
nated that he lias shown the clasfflc 
symptoms of lead poisoning. Sir Brian 
says that none of the Avonmouth men 
is likely to tfiuffer lasting harm. But the 
effects of absorbing lead up to the 
safe limit of 80-100 nvicrograms per 
100 m'itliliitres of blood vary wd>th an 
individual’s state of health. The assess¬ 
ment has to be made by a doctor using 
other tests. The same is true about 
levels of leaid in ithe air. In hfc report 
on industrial safety generally, which 
was published last week (Cmnd 5034), 
Lord Robens ca'Hed for much more 
comprehensive powers over all forms 
of pollution and much stricter penalties 
for violations of -the safety rules ; the 
average fine last year was a mere £40. 
Lord Robens also proposed that there 
should be a rnuch greater reliance on 
voluntary safdty codes. The Avon- 
inouth inquiry raises serious doubts 
whetheur this would .be any' good at aM. 

Inflation 

Pushing up again 

The most worrying aspect of the 
acceleration in price inflation is that, 
it has come before some of the most. 
excessive wage settlements have had. 
their full impact on the cost of living. . 
Even without them the official index 
of retail prices went up 0.7 per cent 
last month; more significantly, when . 
seasonal rises in lamb, fresh fruit and 
vegetables are excluded, the under¬ 
lying rise was at an annual rate of 6,8 
per cent, compared with 5.2 per cent, 
in January. It has been a steady and 
consistent deterioration. 

How did this happen in a period 
which included a cut in purchase tax 
of £i35m a year when the Confedera¬ 
tion of British Industry was holding 
the line on price restraint ? It seems 
that every manufacturer who had not 
already put his prices up by the CBI’s 
5 per cent hastened to do so before 
the agreement expires on July 31st. 
But, in particular, gas and electricity 
charges, fares, personal .services sucli as 
hairdressing and the cost of eating out 
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all went up by between 3 and 5 per 
cent in the five months January-June ; 
as, too, did clothing and drink. Some 
things went up more, notably beef, 
rent and rates. Cheaper butter and 
sugar, and the usual .seasonal decline in 
eggs, have not, tlierefore, stopped the 
housewives’ grumbles about almost 
everything else ; and with some more 
beer prices going up, the wives are 
not alone. 

It is always arguable how closely the 
oflScial price index reflects what is hap¬ 
pening to any individual family’s 
budget. But at Jea.st the Department of 
Employ mend, which compiles the 
figures, is trying to be trendy. Since 
it last published, in 1967, a full list of 
the items it prices, it has added, among 
other things, yoghourt, night storage 
heaters, nylon shirts, subscriptions to 
motoring associations, paper handker¬ 
chiefs and launderette charges—and it 
has discarded, among other things, 
plain flour, hake, beetroot, prunes, 
liquid coffee essence, fully fashioned 
nylon stockings and cycle tyres. It’s 
all a matter of progress. 
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Xon-irade barriers _ 

Cloven hoof _ 

Countries have become much mott 
willing to discuss the lowering or aboli¬ 
tion of tariffs on industrial goods since 
they have found that less unpopularity 
attaches to other, equally effective ways 
of keeping them out. Two studies*, 
published this week, discuss what ought 
to be done about them. The Geneva 
headquarters of the General ^reement 
on Tariffs and Trade has a list of 800 
ways of keeping out unwanted exports 
by means other than tariffs, of whidi 
30 are serious enough for Gatt to have 
decided to try to tackle them at the 
rate of one a year, drawing up inter¬ 
national codes of conduct that are 
meant to deal with the worst abuses. 
But countries then either ignore the 
code, as America has ignored Gatt’s 
anti-dumping code, or switch imme¬ 
diately to other non-tariff protection. 
The top half-dozen are ; 

Quotas, including voluntary restraints by 
exporters; 

Anti-dumping duties; 

Artificial methods of valuation, like the 
American Selling Price system; 
Deliberate governmeni discrimination in 
favour of home suppliers; 

Health regulations; and 

Safety standards that deliberately differ 

from those of other countries. 

Dr Brian Hindley describes Britain’s 
stance as generally well-behaved on 
dumping, but a bit naughty* on public 
sector contracts for computers, aircraft 
and electrical equipment. His paper 
was completed before this country’s 

^Britain’s PoAtfion on Non-tariff Protection. 
By Dr Brian Hindley. Global Assault on 
N^-tariff Barriers. By Professor and Mrs 
Gerard Gurzon. Both from the Trade 
Policy Research Centre, £i each. 



lapse into protectionism for the paper 
industry, so he sees noffiing particularly 
sinister in the other recent falls from 
grace when restraints were put on tex¬ 
tiles and Jamnese goods. Such 
restraints, Dr Hindley argues, can be 
self-defeating. Unlike tariffs, some 
of these oAer barriers can end up 
by doing more good to the exporting 
country than to the one trying to keep 
imports out. The voluntaiy restraints 
that the European steel pre^ucers put 
on their exports to America keep up 
the price of steel inside the United 
States, which must be bad for American 
steel users. In the short term it means 
that there are fewer jobs and less in¬ 
vestment in steel in Europe than there 
might otherwise be. But, at the same 
time, it makes exporting steel to 
America a profitable business, and it 
helps big steel-using industries in 
Europe to boost exports to America. 

The solution, he suggests, is the liisting 
of non-tariff barriers much on Gatt’s 
lines, followed by a general trade-off 
between countries which would bring 
about the barriers’ gradual abolition. 

Practical ways of doing this are pro¬ 
posed by Professor and Mrs Gerard 
Gurzon, who blame the weakness of 
Gatt on its lack of any machinery of 
enforcement. They would give it power 
to fine members who break the rules 
and even to suspend the Gatt trading 
terms if they persist in violating them. 
But, they say, it is necessary to under¬ 
stand why countries protect their in¬ 
dustries in the first place. It could be 
(a) to boost their competitiveness in the 
home market; (b) to ease the process 
of running such industries down in the 
face of foreign competition ; or (c) to 
prevent tliat run-down from taking 
place. Tlicy consider that the first two 
objects .'.hould be respected. 
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Retail prices 

Rise accelerating. 

Money stock 

Increased m the past three months 
m an annual rate around 30%. 

Big increases in deposes and m 
lending to private sector. 

Cars 

Record registrations in June after 
aNoWing for seasonal tacturs. 
Production for export only about 
halt that for the home market; 
total output 10% up on a year ago. 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963=100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

May 

131.2 

+2.9 

+15.6 

44.6 

employment* 

May 

88.7 

-0.1 

-0.6 

-4.4 

productivity* 

May 

147.9 

+30 

416.1 

48.4 

Export trade*t 

June 

157 

+6 

+11 

- i 

Eng'g orders on hand* 

December 

114 

nil 


-9 

Retail trade* 

May 

114.8 

+0.4 

+2.4 

+3.3 

Unemployment* 

July 

169.9 

+0.6 

-7.8 

+6.8 

Average earnings* 

May 

202.2 

+0.8 

ne 

+10.8 

Retail prices 

June 

158.0 

+0.7 

+2.1 

+6.1 

Export prices 

May 

151 


+2 

+7i 

Import prices 

May 

1^ 

nil 


+3 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemfdoyed excluding sehool4aevers: 
latest rate 3.5 per cent. ^Seasonally adfusted. iProvisionet 
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International 


The Japanese and Americans 
agree to hate Europe 


Tokyo 


Officials in Tokyo are now dashing 
cold water on speculation that a 
special tax might soon be imposed on 
some of Japan’s more disruptively 
competitive exports in a bid to trim 
the country’s trade surplus and avoid 
another upvaluation of the yen. They 
admit that any remaining export tax 
privileges should go, but they are 
dubious about the wisdom or practi¬ 
cality of dKcrini'inatory taxation 
against the country’s most efficient 
exporters. None tfhe less the rumours 
persist that the initially “ Stubborn 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry has “ yielded ” to a Ministry 
of Finance recommendation for die ' 
institution of just such an export adjust¬ 
ment tax. 

Under the reported plan, the tax 
would affect those companies whose 
exports rose by m(?re than 50 per cent 
in a year—a criterion that could catch 
manufacturers of such key items as 
cars, televisions, tape-recorders, 
mopeds and bicycles. The Ministry of 
Finance is supposed to be pressing for 
the tax because the mere dismantling 
of existing export tax privileges would 
dirottle tock exports by considerably 
less than $ioom in a year—small beer 
when^ measured against the trade sur¬ 
plus of over $7j billion expected for 
1972, The sceptics point out that 
Miti’s acceptance of any such plan 
would be a political volte face, of the 
sort which that ministry always dis* 
likes, and that the partial upvaluation 
such a tax would imply might only 
fuel further speculation on a formal 
revaluation of tlie yen. 

The sceptics could still be proved 
wrong. It would be intriguing to know 
whether the Americans raised the 
point during their trade talks with the 
Japanese this week,. By Wednesday, 
with two days to go, these sometinifs 
heated discussions had led only to 


agreement to disagree on everything 
except the two countries’ approach to 
their one common enemy, the enlarged 
common market. Both Japan and 
America fear that, as non-members, 
they could face growing discrimina¬ 
tion against their exports. The United 
States has now accepted a Japanese 
proposal to work towards multilateral 
safeguard arrangements, in place of 
the bilateral safeguard clause—aimed 
at Japanese exports—that the EEC is 
pressing for in its trade talks with 
Japan. A multilateral safeguard 
arrangement, which would require a 
change in Gatt’s nilcs, would presum¬ 
ably allow a country to put a clamp 
bn a given category of imports only if 
it satisfied an international w^atchdog 
thalt its total imiXDnts of that category 
had risen intoleralbly ; a country could 
not just impose emergency restrictions 
against imports from an individual 
country, as many govemmenits try to 
do now. America and Japan also 
exchanged sympathetic moans about 
the spread of preferential trade agree¬ 
ments between the EEC and Mediter¬ 
ranean and African countries. 

Italy and EEC _ 

Stretching rules 

Sceptical and not-European-Tninde<.i 
Britons could learn a lot from the 
Italians about how to stretch die Rome 
Treaty’s rules, and the commission’s 
patience—at least on past performance. 
But maybe there is always an end to 
patience. The commission has put its 
foot down and said no to the Italian 
government’s request for a renewal 
of the special rentes of part of the 
social security charges paid by small 
and medium-siaed Italian firms—and 
an Italian textile firms, big and small. 


The.se were introduced in Italy a year 
ago, when the commission approved 
them as falling within one of the four 
categories of industrial aids which the 
Rome Treaty allows; temporary aids 
when a jiarticular country is passing 
through a sticky patch. 'The other 
three are: regional aids, subject to the 
limits the conimuni'ty agreed in 1970 ; 
aid.s for particular sectors of industry 
in hard times, subject to community 
rulings ; and other types of aid speci¬ 
fically apjiroved by the Council of 
Ministers.) 

The rebuff must come as a surprise 
to Italy, both because its economic 
recovery has not gone very far yet and 
because it operates such a multiplicity 
of types of aid to industry*, not least 
through the semi-ob.scure activities of 
the numerous state-holding companies, 
of which Iri is only the best known. 
A possible way out would be for the 
Italians to be allowed iu maintain the 
rebates < for small and medium-sized 
firms (which is where the political 
sensitivity is greatest), but to scrap them 
for the rest of the textile industry 
(meaning the likes of Montedison). 
The commission has already been 
pushing the idea of dismantling EEC 
textile tariffs to slim the industry down 
and divert resources into more ad- 
vaiK:ed industries ; but has met a 
predictable hostility from ail European 
textile manufacturers, who are plagued 
wiffi over-capacity. 

In fact, the commission faces a 
formidable problem. Belgium, for 
instance, used to provide various aids 
to industrial investment. When the 
commission began tto protest, it 
reclassified them as regional aids, 
although they applied almost every¬ 
where in Belgium. Now that the rules 
for regional aid have been laid down, 
Belgium has had to backtrack and 
scrap some of them. But as fast as the 
commission closes one loophole, the 
more acute governments find another. 
Whitehall will have to lean) this game 
of being one jump ahead ; for instance, 
when the Industry Bill comes into 
effect, which may provide help to some 
industries outside the already extensive 
development areas in Britain. 
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As a final tour de force, the Italian 
senate this week approved the plan to 
postpone yet again the introduction of 
value-added tax, this time until January 
1, 1973, or three years later than the 
EEC’s deadline. An exasperated 
Brussels grudgingly approved tliis 
further postponement, on the grounds 
that Italy was undei-going its familiar 
prolonged process of forming a govern¬ 
ment in the wake of its May elections. 
But it stipulated that Italy should at 
least modify its export rebates—of the 
business turnover taxes it operates 
instead of Vat—to the extent that they 
are excessive and exceed the indirect 
taxes actually borne by the exports. 
Italy complie<l. But it also juggled with 
the classification of goods to such a 
degree that an infuriated and suspicious 
commission complained that effective 
subsidy t(^ exports remained much as 
it was before. 

French economy _ 

just a worry 
or two 

Paris 

While 3jin Parisians have already left 
on their summer holidays, to be 
followed next week by thousands more 
when the city’s motor and engineering 
factories close, some anxious faces are 
still to be seen at the ministries con¬ 
cerned with running the economy. 
Their worries are that industrial invest¬ 
ment is not responding to the economic 
upsurge ; export competitiveness is 
threatened ; and the Bank of France 
this week reported some shortages of 
skilled labour and some production 
lx)ttlenecks, despite high unemploy¬ 
ment and general under-utilisation of 
industrial capacity. 

Because French wages are now 
rising at an annual rate of about 11 per 
cent, faster than those of most of 
France's c()mj)etitors, the government 
knows that it will not be able to count 
for much longer on manufacturers’ 
co-operation even in the present limited 
restraints on their pricing. M. Jacques 
Ferry% long the p'owerful spokesman 
for the steel industry but now also 
the president of a new grouping of 
20 of France’s largest industrial firms, 
complained bitterly a week ago that 
costs weie rising much faster than 
productivity and that French industry 
would lose against other European 
competition if it remained unable 
to fix its prices freely and so restore 
its profitability. 

Certainly, squeezed profit margins 


could account for some of the lacklustre 
prospects for investment plans. But the 
government is plainly not anxious to 
inflame wa^^e demands by taking off 
what surveillance it still has on con¬ 
sumer prices, already increasing at a 
rate of 5.8 per cent a year. It sets 
much store, in theory, on annual con¬ 
tracts with the unions that would 
guarantee real wage increases in 
exchange for productivity gains. In 
practice, wage increases are now effec¬ 
tively linked to retail prices, which 
does not deter the unions from pushing 
hard for additional claims. 

What surveillance of pricing remains 
does not, of course, extend to exports. 
I'he competitive edge that French 
exporters have enjoyed since the 1969 
franc devaluation could become 
blunted. But so fai France’s economic 
growth continues to be strongly export- 
led and the OECD, for one, is still fore¬ 
seeing increases in real terms this year 
of 5 per cent in France’s gdp and 9 per 
cent in exports. Not bad going. If, as 
is widely expected, President Pompidou 
calls a spring election next year, he 
should be able to count on several 
months’ boom beforehand. But this 
means taking a calculated risk with 
inflation, and the French public Is 
growing increasingly sensitive to tlie 
sharp price rises in food and services. 

EEC competition _ 

Sweet life for some 

Brussels 

Under the spur of Herr Willy Schlieder, 
the director-general in charge of com¬ 
petition, the EEC commission is intent 
on proving that there are teeth in the 
Treaty of Rome’s rules on the subject. 
Its new accusation is that the com¬ 


munity’s sugar refining industry carves 
up the national markets of the Sus in a 
cosy cartel that keeps prices unneces¬ 
sarily high. The 22 firms concerned 
have two months to refute the charge, 
or else face fines of up to 10 per cent 
of their turnover. The case is almost 
certain to be fought in the Luxemburg 
court, where it could drag on for years. 
But the commission has just secured 
a judgment there upholding the fines 
levied on European chemical com¬ 
panies for fixing prices of dyestuffs. The 
shape of European anti-trust law is 
becoming steadily clearer. 

The commission’s suspicion that the 
sugar market was not free was aroused 
in 1968 when a brief breakdown in the 
Dutch cartel sent prices reeling by 20 
per cent. Later the Belgian refining 
company, Tirlemont, was fined for 
refusing to give information on its 
marketing arrangements. The commis¬ 
sion has also found that although sugar 
prices vary considerably within the 
community there is remarkably little 
growth in cross-frontier trade. This is 
because the leading sugar producers in 
each country tightly control their 
national markets ; any intra-commun¬ 
ity trade is arranged almost entirely 
between the producers themselves, enab¬ 
ling the importing firm to keep its 
domestic price levels unruffled by out¬ 
side competition. Even distributors and 
food-processing industries can buy .sugar 
from another community member only 
at the price prevailing in their own 
markets. And sugar producers in the 
two countries with surplus supplies, 
France and Belgium, are alleged to 
have a joint policy designed to maxi¬ 
mise their export subsidies from the 
EEC agricultural fund. 

The sugar industry enjoys such com¬ 
forts throughout Europe. Last month in 
Britain the Public Accounts Committee 
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of the House of Commons uncovered 
an agreement which effectively divided 
the domestic sugar market at the house¬ 
wife’s expense : Tate and Lyle (with 
6o per cent of the market) was working 
in close agreement with British Sugar 
(with 25 per cent). Prices were being 
pushed up to guarantee profits without 
regard to competition. Tate and Lyle 
also has a substantial share in Europe’s 
Jargest sugar refiner, formed by the 
merger this month of two French com¬ 
panies, Beghin and Say. But then 
Tirlemont and the Italian Eridania also 
have stakes in the French firm. The 
commission has a lot to unravel. 

Italian television _ 

Colour politics 

Rome 

Officially M. Pompidou was due to 
talk about the European summit, the 
European security conference and 
monetary union in Rome on Thurs¬ 
day and Friday of this week. But un¬ 
officially he is likely to have had a 
good deal to say about colour tele¬ 
vision, and the particular virtues of the 
French system of transmitting it. 

For three or four years the French 
have been pressing Rome hard to opt 
for their system, Secam (which is also 
used in east Europe) rather than the 
German system of Pal (which is used— 
or something very like it) across 
northern Europe and which is more 
or less identical with the American 
system from which it evolved. 

Pal started as the odds-on favourite 
for Italy. In 1966, RAI-TV, the Italian 
state television monopoly, came out in 
favour of Pal on technical grounds, 
and bought some expensive hardware 
for experimental transmissions. Since 
then there has been silence, broken only 
by periodic announcements of an 
imminent decision and bursts of press 
speculation. Italian television manu¬ 
facturers are increasingly impatient. 

Four months ago, after the Italian 
manufacturer'^ had l>oycotted the 
annua) European radio and television 
exhibition m protest, Signor Andreotli, 
the prime niinister, assured the industry 
that a choice really would be made. But 
the stakes are high. Italy's decision 
could swing countries like Spain and 
some Arab states. Even the Ciunese are 
reported to be waiting to see how the 
cat will jump. Juicy carrots have been 
offered to the Italians to opt for the 
French system, including joint Ttalo- 
French companies to push Secam in 
odier markets^ joint Secam production 
compAnid^ Greece and Spain, and 


aid for Italian electronics firms. The 
Secam lobby claims its system is tech¬ 
nically on a par with Pal. In most 
circumstances it is, but among Italy’s 
mountains the Italian television 
authorities felt happier with Pal. Most 
Italian set makers are also pro-Pal, 
and many arc already making colour 
sets for sale in Geraiany. At the centre 


of the battle is the new post and tele¬ 
communications ' minister, Signor 
Giovanni Gioia. His lack of practical 
ministerial experience ought to be offset 
by his years in the rough and tumble of 
Sicilian politics. Attempts to find a 
compromise formula have foundered on 
opposition from both lobbies. In the 
end, cash and high politics will decide. 


That American swap network 


So oversold was the dollar when 
President Nixon suddenly reversed his 
hard-nosed policy of leaving surplus 
countries to buy all the dollans offered 
on the market (on pain of otherwise 
seeing their exchange rates float up) 
chat even minor repurchases of dollars 
by the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
have been enough to produce a sharp 
recovery in the dollar’s rate against the 
major European currencies. The world 
has seemed momentarily stunned by 
the reminder that America can, again, 
underwrite any active defence of -ffie 
dollar by its vast swap network which 
had been immobilised since August 
15th. 

The network is a scries of reciprocal 
currency credit lines, negotiated by the 
Fed with 14 other central banks 
(plus the Bank for International Settle¬ 
ments), under which either party can 
draw, on demand, up to an agreed 
maximum of the other's currency. If 
all the lines were clear, the Fed could 
draw over $11.7 billion, the bulk of it 
in the currencies of the enlarged com¬ 
mon market, Switzerland and Japan. 
From this must be deducted its debts. 
De.spite a further rundown in its sterling 
debts since March (the last date for 
which figures were published), the Fed 
probably still owed roughly $2^ billion 
to its partner banks. Awkwardly, the 
bulk of this (over $2 billion) was 
concentrated in Swiss and Belgian 
francs. Size apart, the network’s beauty 
is its flexibility, its low cost and (from 
the point of \ iew of the strong currency 
countries), its built-in protection against 
exchange risks. If the Americans want 
$ioom worth of D-maiks, the Fed 
activates its stand-by credit with the 
Bundesbank by drawing DM317m (at 
the luling exchange rate) and credits 
the Bundesbank in return with $ioom ; 
simultaneously both banks agree to 
reverse the swap (in effect the Americans 
agree to repurchase their own currency) 
at a specified date, at a specified rate 
of exchange. A 3-month credit could 
be rolled over indefinitely. 

So long as the Fed simply held the 
D-marks thus acquired, the swap would 
be virtually interest-free, both banks 
receiving the same return on invested 
balances. But the Fed could obviously 
choose to use its D-marks (or the 
Bundesbank its dollars) to intervene in 


the exchange markets or to finance 
transactions with other central banks, 
inten ention in the markets to mop up 
surplus dollars would not only buoy 
the dollar rate against the D-mark; 
in effect ir would substitute exchange- 
guaranteed dollars (under the swap) 
for outright holdings of ordinary 
dollars in Germany’s reserves. 

Drawings under swap lines are sup¬ 
posed to be made only to finance swings 
in short-term capital flows that can be 
expected to reverse themselves quickly. 
Until the beginning of 1970 most 
transactions diid conform to this rule, 
more or less. There was then a 
change ; a pointer to August, 1971. In 
those intervening 20 months the Fctl 
found thait almost none of its own 
swap drawings proved rcverstiblc 
through market transactions. Increa¬ 
singly, debts had to be cleared through 
issues of special foreign-currency 
.securities, drawiings on the IMF, and 
even the use of America’s dwindling 
primary reserve assets. 

This was not surprising. Swaps were 
being used simply to provnae a straight 
devaluation cover for the swelling 
dollar reserves of surplus countries. 
The last big drawings made by the 
Fed ($i,<x)om in Swiss francs, $75om 
in sterling and $i35m in Bd^an 
francs), uu August i^th and 13th, jtist 
before the axe fell, were made at the 
specific insistence of these loss-conscious 
partners. The dollar’s devaluation then 
probably cost the Fed some $2oom in 
swap debts still outstanding after mid- 
August. Yet the Fed is apparently 
prepared to play the game a second 
lime round._ 
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Spare a rouble 



Goodbye Boris and Sergei 


Now that a fair number of Russia's 
military advisers have been ejected 
from Egypt, the future of Soviet 
economic aid is in the balance. The 
Russians will not do anything so dras¬ 
tic as to sever all their links. There was 
a noticeable slowing down in Soviet 
credits in 1971 while Mr Mahmoud 
Fawzi was premier. But once he liad 
l:)een replaced by Mr Aziz Sidky in 
January, the timetable for the iron 
and steel complex at Helwan, just out¬ 
side Cairo, was advanced, so that a 
third blast furnace should be operating 
next January, six months ahead of 
schedule. The Russians may slow down 
the flow of new aid while they watch 
political developments, but are unlikely 
to turn it off altogether. Egypt is a prin¬ 
cipal shopwindow for commmunist 
economic aid. The Russians will hardly 
throw away the kudos of their invest¬ 
ment. I'hus on July 14th, after the 
Russians had been told that their ad¬ 
visers were to go, Mr Sidky got them to 
agree to talks on a new economic co¬ 
operation agreement, linked to Egypt’.s 
1973-77 development plan. 

Russia is by far Egypt’s largest 
trading partner. The total trade be¬ 
tween them was £30om in 1971; trade 
exchanges with Germany (the second 
largest) were £6om. Russia is financ¬ 
ing 102 projects in Egypt, half in the 
energy, or energy^-producing, industiics. 
TIhe Aswan dam is the biggest (£100111, 
of which Egypt has paid back £43111). 
Helwan will account for £3iom, in^ 
eluding development of the iron and 
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coal deposits at the Bahariya Oasis. In 
the 10 years to March, 1971, Egypt 
had drawn total foreign industrial 
credits of £210m, of which £i3om 
came from Russia, and most of the rest 
from other east European countries. In 
that month Russia offered a further 
£i7om, none of it used yet, including 
£6om for an aluminium plant and 
£66m for a phosphorous plant, both 
using Asw'an power, and with work due 
to start this year and next. 

Pakistan _ 

It's hard to adapt 

Rawalpindi 

Industrial output in Pakistan fell by 
nearly 6 per cent in the year ending 
June 1st. But there are signs of a re¬ 
covery as exporters find new outlets to 
replace the cajitive market that turned 
itself into Bangladesh. May’s devalua¬ 
tion of the rupee helps ; it give.s yarn 
manufacturers 8.5 rupees to the US 
dollar (after export duties), compared 
with the previous 7.7 rupees, and even 
higher margins on other exports. Tex¬ 
tiles, the principal industry, has been 
boosted by a bumper cotton crop and 
higher world prices. 

But devaluation has given a push to 
the already acute domestic price infla¬ 
tion, which President Bhutto’s govern¬ 
ment is trying to check with subsidies 
and tax reductions. A 14 per cent rise 
in the cost of living over the year had 
already touched olT violent .strikes in 
Karachi in wh.icii 14 f)eople died, 
although this turned out to he kkls’ 
stuff compared wi'tli the language riots 
a month later. Workers have been 
battling with managements all over the 
country to safeguard their jobs and 
maintain real wages. Firms taken over 
in President Bhutto's brief natioualisa- 
ti(?n spree have not been immune. In 
one chemical plant, government- 
appoinled managers had to be replaced 
after workers evicted them from the 
premises. 
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Private business claims to have little 
incentive to invest. Reeling from the 
I0S.S of assets in Bangladesh, which it 
puts at £i lom, industry has lost its tax 
liolidays of 3-6 years on new* invest¬ 
ment, depending on location and 
importance, while the June budget’s 
extra investment allowances will be 
offset by a jump in lax rates on 
jjersorial incomes. I'hc government 
claims that there is no choice if it is to 
keep pace with popular feeling. Rural 
landlords have already been cut down 
to size—in theory—by the seizure 
without compensation of lands held in 
excess of the permitted limits. Industrial 
barons must therefore cough up too. 

So growth will depend on public 
investment. Pakistan’s development 
programme of £ifpm a year is the 
.same in real terms as it was for the 
western wing in 1969-70. Of this, only 
one-sixth is Ixiing raised internally. One 
possiible source of funds is the Middle 
East where the Moslem oil sheikhdoms 
are in a mood to iielp President Bliutto. 
Islamabad is also counting on £6om a 
year from the aid-Pakistan consortium, 
£9401 spread over two years in the 
shape of relief on old debts, and a 
million tons of wheat from the United 
States. On this reckoning, according to 
the planners, economic stability will 
re<juire the budget deficit (apart from 
the devclo])ment f)r()grarnme) to be 
held to £]om a year. 
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Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Iced coffee 
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Investment 


Suddenly, it's really summer 
in Wall Street 

New York 


It took one official rele-ase to jolt Wall 
Street upwards. But what a good one 
it was, bringing the news that America’s 
grip grew in the April-June quarter 
at an annual rate of 11.2% in money 
terms and 8.9% in real terms. It was 
the sharpest real gain since the fourth 
quarter of 1965, wher. the country 
was beginning to step up production 
for Vietnam and exceeded by over i 
percentage point most expectations, 
certainly those of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development presented at the same 
time. Not least of the sweetness was 
the confirmation that inflation had 
been curbed : to an annual rate of only 
2.1%, less than half the pace in the 
previous three months. So although 
growth in dollars was marginally less 
impressive, real growth was much 
more so, up from 6.5%. Moreover, 
to Wall Street’s delight, it had been 
propelled by private investment. 

The sun shone. On Monday tlie Dow 
Jones industrial average went up 14.9 
points (after putting on 10 points the 
previou.s Friday, when the news was 
being leaked) to 935.4. A batch of 
reports on corporate profits Helped the 
uptrend, since they pointed to increases 
of around 16% in after-tax earnings in 
the second quarter of 1972 over the 
year before. Inevitably there was some 
profit-taking on Tuesday, when the 
Dow slipped 0.90, and a little more on 
Wednesday, when it shed 1.8 points. 
But that meant the market had held on 
to nearly all of its remarkable gain, the 
index closing on Wednesday at 932.6. 

In this hopeful glow other problems, 
such as Senator Mc(iovern*s anti¬ 
business bias, seemed to be falling into 
place. Brokers said investors appeared 
to feel better about the international 
monetary situation, comforted by the 
Federal Reserve’s newly proclaimed 
of intervening in foreign 


exchange markets to help to defend 
the dollar. With its confidence restored, 
the market moved emphatically to 
favour companies reporting good 
earnings, in contrast to indifTerence 
under similar circumstances only a few 
days earlier. 

But one stock the rally did not help 
was Occidental Petroleum, long a 
speculative favourite. Oxy spent the 
previous week running up $3J to the 
year’s high of $18^ on news of its broad 
business accord with the Russians. Late 
that week, however, the stock was hit 
by a deluge of selling after the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr Peter 
Peterson, was quoted in Moscow as 
saying it was premature to consider the 
deal commercial. Even in the best 
markets Occidents will happen. 

London market _ 

While Fleet Street 
slept _ 

The day the Londonpuddle martyrs 
went to jail, the Financial Times 
industrial ordinary share index fell 
10.3 paints to 503.6. When they came 
out five days later, the index was a 
fraction higher. On Thursday morning 
the index recovered a bit of steam, 
and went up 0.9 points to 504.9 by 
midday. The main effect of the 
industrial dispute was for buyers to 
halt buying while they worked out 
what was going on. The City found 
that without newspapers it was almost 
impossible to gauge the nuances of 
the situation, and that the stark facts 
and hotly contrasting opinions of the 
television screen did not give them 
enough ammunition for the delicate 
sifting of sentiment that moves the 
market one way or the other. A few 
stockbrokers, like Phillips and Drew, 


issued a daily newsletter. But turnover 
on the market fell even further than 
the already low levels reached since 
the trouble at the docks started. On 
Wednesday there were only 6,700 
bargains marked, the lowest figure for 
years. 

The company news has, however, 
been fairly cheering. The Dowty 
Group went better in the second half 
to produce profits of £4.3m against 
£3.im after tax for the year, but one 
of its customers, Vauxhall Motors, 
reported a loss of £2.5m back to the 
parent, General Motors, in Detroit. 
The best news in the heavier end of 
industry came from Davy-Ashmore 
with a 58% rise in profits on turnover 
which hardly moved. The p/e of 8^ 
at 6op does not quite do credit to a 
company engaged in a sweeping 
modernisation programme (which cost 
£fm in extraordinary items). 

The better-than-expected results of 
Redland (up from £7m to £i2m pre¬ 
tax) and Taylor Woodrow, up slightly 
at the half-year, brought some move¬ 
ment to the building and construction 
sector. But the long tussle by 
Consolidated Gold Fields for the 
Amey Group, and by Amey for British 
Dredging is still unresolved. The 
attacked directors advised their share¬ 
holders not to make a move ; until 
higher bids materialise, this advice is 
probably right. 

There was good cheer in the fags 
and foodstuffs sectors on Wednesday 
with results from Gallaher and 
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Etibank, which was set up as a State Economic Organisation 
in IMS, has achieved tremendous progress in recent years 
and has increased its capital to 2 thousand million Turkish 
pounds. With its production of substances such as mercury 
chrome ore, blister copper, sulphur, copper pvrite, colemanite 
tincal, lead and zinc concentrates, sulphuric acid, borax, boric 
acid, ferro-chrome and floataftion pyrite, Etibank is a large 
contributor to the economic life of the country. In addition 
the units which will be commissioned for the mining and 
chemical works of the Organisation will further enhance the 
scope of its function. 

Etibank, whose banking activities were only limited during 
the early stages of its establishment, has, in subsequent years, 
expanded its operations in this Held and by 1955 started to 
provide all normal commercial banking facilities. At present 
Etibank operates 49 branches in the larger centres and new 
ones will shortly be added to these. 
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A6.934,379.26 

11 

Cash 

158,139.881.03 

IV Our Obliga¬ 


111 

Legal Covera 


tions 

1.591.204,601.42 


Fund 

160.1<23.367.40 

V DepOBltB 


IV 

Banks 

139.990,155 47 

and Current 


V 

Stocks and 


Accounts 

1.396.125 089 58 


Shares 


VI Partlolpa- 



Portfolio 

49,369,340.— 

tlone Capital 


VI 

Bonds 


to be Dis¬ 



Portfolio 

100.885,790.83 

bursed 

70.344.000 — 

VII 

Advances 

265,534,603.18 

VII Our Bstab- 


VIII 

Debtorf 


llahmente 



Current 


Capital to 



Account 

596.779,973.84 

be Disbursed 6,000.000.— 

IX 

Our Partici 


Vlll Payment 



patlons 

383,587,500 — 

Orders 

7.224.082.50 

X capital 


IX Sundry 



Allotted to 


Creditors 

270.417.745.(K2 


our Bstab- 


X Sundry 


llsbments 

1.866.000.000.— 

Liabilities 

688.021.450.44 

XI 

Fixed Assets 

1,028.792.306.68 

XX Exerolee Tear 


XII 

Sundry 

422.(108,108.03 

Profit 

90.163.0ftl.71 


Debtors 


Kill Commodity 
Stock 

XIV Sundry Asseta 
XV initial Estab- 
llihment 
Expenses 

XVI Bpeeia) Costs 
Equivalent 


3.780.005.15 

652.259,989.56 


4,055,944.03 

4.540.140.51 


The Hist National 

imiK of BOSTON 

First National Boston Corporation 

tncorporat 9 d with Limited Liability under the 
laws of the United States of America 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 

30th Juno 1972 

ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks 
(Including $868,004,600 in 1972 and $521,051,500 

in 1971, due from banks at interest). $1,710,070,700 

United States Government Securities . 184,445,300 

State and Municipal Securities . 401.982,600 

Other Securities . 78,884,000 

Trading Account Securities 

(valued at lower of cost or market value) 56,434,700 

Loans . 2,574,257,600 

Federal Funds Sold . 105,861,900 

Customers Liability for Acceptances. 66.075,700 

Banking Premises and Equipment. 105,485,600 

Other Assets. 122,036,400 

TOTAL ASSETS. $5,405,534,900 

LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits . $1,778,176,400 

Savings Deposits . 281,662,000 

Time Deposits. 774,124,600 

Overseas Offices Deposits . 1,328,053.600 

Funds Borrowed . 146,397,100 

6i per cent Notes due July 15,1979 . 100.000,000 

Federal Funds Purchased and Securities 

sold under Agreement to Repurchase. 380,862,500 

Acceptances Executed 

less those held for Investment . 66,638,200 

Accrued and Deferred Income Taxes . 20,907,700 

Unearned Income . 13,342,800 

Accrued Expenses and Dividends Payable .. 37,992,300 

Other Liabilities . 23,873,200 

Reserve for possible Loan Losses . 57,907,700 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Common Stock . $75,000,000 

Surplus . 175.000,000 

Retained Earnings . 119,921,400 

Reserve for Contingencies . 25,674,100 

TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS EQUITY .. 395,595,500 

TOTAL LIABILITIES . $5,405,534,500 

This IS a Combined Statement of Condition covering 
all offices, overseas branches and wholly owned subsidiaries 
with all balances in their $ equivalent. 

A member of The Federal Deposit insurance Corporation. 

HEAD OFFICE 100 Federal Street, Boston, Mess. 

NEW YORK Bank of Boston International, 2 Wall Street 
LUXEMBOURG bank of Boston International, 2 Rue Jean Bertholet, 
Luxembourg City 

NASSAU Firat National Bank of Boston 
Bank of Boston Trust Company (Bahamas) Ltd. 

ARGENTINA Buenos Aires, Avelianeda, Rosario 
BRAZIL Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Campinas, Porto Allegre 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
FRANCE 21 PI. Vendome. Paris ler 
SPAIN Hermosllla 8-2oD. Madrid 1 
JAPAN 11.1-Chome Yuraku-Cho Chtyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
LEBANON Arab Bank Building, Suite Sd, Beirut 
NICARAGUA Avenida Roosevelt y 4a Calls S.E., 60 PIso, Managua 
FLORIDA Bank of Boston International of Miami, 100 Biscayne Boulevard 
Miami 6 

LONDON SRANCHES i Cheapaide EC2 (Tel: 01-031 2308) 

31 Lowndes SL, SW1 (Tel: #1-288IM1) 












































Unigate. Gallaher was the big sur¬ 
prise ; its interim profits rose by 
12% to £ 12.2m. Only three months 
ago the company was making sour 
noises about needing to do something 
(raise prices) to restore margins, 
which were 4.7% at that stage. In the 
second quarter they have suddenly 
improved to 5.7%, their highest for a 
long time. I'he shares responded by 
going I op better to 20op. 

Unigate’s big efforts at reorganisa¬ 
tion—its large capital spending pro¬ 
gramme, its promotion of profitable 
dairy products, the rationalisation of 
its grocery business, and the reorganis¬ 
ation of the transport and engineering 
division—have attracted keen eyes for 
some time. The share price has risen 
50% over the past year. It rose again 
this week to 178P after the year’s 
24% profit rise to £ 13.3m. 

Finally, Madame Tussaud’s profit 
for the first half of 1972 has zoomed 
up to £206,000 from £132,000. They 
also boom who stand and wait. 

Cleartn^Jbanks^^^^^^ 

Where there's 
money, there's 
money _ 

All the big four clearing banks have 
submitted their interim profit figures. 
National Westminster, last to report 
but first in size (on some criteria), 
came out with good figures on Tues¬ 
day. These followed lousy ones from 
Lloyds, fair ones from Midland and 
excellent ones from Barclays. The 
moral is simple : some banks are going 
to do better than others at certain 
times. 

The ending of the cartel means that 
managements take a different view of 
the situation and actually compete, as 


msitmu ; invbmmm 

the latest moves on interest rates 
show. That the banks* base rates had 
to go up again was obvious : the run 
on sterling squeezed their liquidity 
precisely ^en the cost of marginal 
funds in the money markets was being, 
pushed sharply upwards and a more 
sustained rise in industrial loan demand 
was being added to buoyant personal, 
property and financial borrowing. 
NatWest took the plunge in pushing 
its base rate to 7% ; Lloyds was the 
last of the four to fall in line. All four 
have narrowed the margins between 
their blue-chip lending rates and their 
deposit rates on seven-day money, 
from the 3% customary since 1969 to 
2^%-2f%. Moreover, none of the 
banks has raised the already-high 
charges on their fixed-interest loan 
schemes for personal and corporate 
borrowers. But while NatWest, Mid¬ 
land and Lloyds have raised their 
seven-day deposit rates 1} points to 
5:J%, Barclays has taken an even 
bigger gamble, marrying a 1-point rise 
in base rates to a full i^-point rise (to 
5i%) in its deposit rate. If the extra 
carrot offered does succeed in attracting 
more deposit funds, it will be cheap at 
the price—recourse to the money 
market for extra funds would cost 
much more. 

The difference in management 
dynamics shows up particularly per¬ 
haps in a comparison of NatWest with 
Lloyds. NatWest enthusiastically 
backed the British Petroleum financing 
(July 22nd, page 70), and Lloyds 
opposed it. NatWest shows continuing 
profit increases and forecasts a “ sati.s- 
factory improvement ” over last year ,* 
Lloyds actually turned in less profit 
at the per share level for the six 
months, and forecasts no improvement 
for the year. NatWest has been lending 
more aggressively and to the more 
profitable sectors, like property devel¬ 
opment and personal loans. Lloyds ha.s 
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not been adventurous with its 
advances, and is still more tied to the 
less-generous returns of traditional 
industrial lending. It will be interest¬ 
ing to see from the annual reports how 
well they compare on handling the 
portfolio of gilt-edged securities. 
Lloyds is thought to have taken 
something of a caning. However, 
Lloyds’s relatively poor showing could 
be the prelude to a rapid turnaround. 
When banking profits were first 
revealed, Lloyds was a star. 

The fundamentals for banks are 
good : secure profits on very moderate 
price/earnings ratios in an industry 
which is bound to grow. But the insti¬ 
tutions have been very heavy in bank 
shares and are now sitting on vast 
profits. The trend of profits in the first 
half, which shows much stronger 
increases over a year ago than over 
six months ago, has led them to think 
that the best of the goodies may now 
be over and that it i.s time to cash 
some of their holdings. They are also 
worried what will happen to margins 
as banks bid in the money market 
to fulfil the growing (one hopes) 
industrial demand for loans. Probably 
not enough to dent profits—^but the 
time to buy bank shares is after the 
shake-out is over. 


Sime Darby-Clive Holdings 


Gilts and ginger 


Quite unexpectedly, Sime Darby, the 
successful Far flastern merchant, has 
bid for the City’s sixth largest discount 
house, Clive Holdings. The price tag 
uf £25m is the equivalent of 257P a 
share : a 44% mark-up on the pre¬ 
bid price. 

Never before has a discount house 
been taken over by an outsider. Only 
the most gentle mergers, watched over 
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by the Bank of England^ have ruffled 
the rarihed atmosphere of the dis¬ 
count market. What can Sime Darby, 
whose profits are generated entirely in 
the East, do with its new acquisition ? 
Little in the short run. The tightly 
regulated rules of discount business 
cannot be tampered with. This side of 
Clive’s business must remain isolated 
from the rest of Sime Darby’s 
activities. It will clearly help in the 
discount market to have the £i6oni 
capitalisation of Sime Darby backing 
Clive’s positions: discount houses 
have always been under-capitaliscd. 
But where Sime Darby will gain is in 
developing Clive’s growing money¬ 
broking business. This will not merely 
give the trading house much better 
acces.s to London’s money markets but 
could, in time, enable it to develop a 
merchant banking operation of its own. 

That will be a Jong pull, however. 
In the meantime the main benefit of 
the acquisition must be that it gives 
Sime Darby a profit base in Britain, 
where 70% of its ownership is. But 
profits from the discount busine.ss are 
very volatile, and with rising interest 
rates Clive will have trouble matching 
last year’s bumper profits with any 
regularity in the future. 

'rhe deal is the most spectacular 
yet engineered by the Rothschild 
Investment Trust RIT already has a 
7i% hdlding in Sime Daiby, bought 
for £1^111 odd and now worth £7|m, 
and 20% in Clive, acquired for about 
66p a share. 

*rhe takeover of Clive comes after a 
frenetic year for Sime Darby. It has 
taken adept advantage of the booming 
Hongkong stock exchange (now at its 
all-time high and 80% up on a year 
ago) ; and has made almost a dozen 
acquisitions. After the offer of 11 
convertible shares for every five 
ordinary shares of Clive, Sime Darby 
shares moved up by qp to 145P in 
London: a price which is still at a 
considerable discount to the Hong¬ 
kong stock exchange’s quotation. 
Since this puts the shares on an 
absurdly high p/e of well over 50, 
Clive sharehdders mi^t wonder quite 
how to value the hid if the Hongkong 
market recedes. 

This was the strongest argument 
used last year by Seafield Ru^er in 
its unsuccessful fight against Sime 
Darby. Ironically, since that time 
Seafield’s plantations have not been 
turning in the expected profits, because 
of the low world rubber price. This 
is undoing Sime Daiby’s forecasts for 
1972. That is perhaps one reason why 
it wants to shift to London. 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

Rcmk Organisation 

More and more 

If the profits were not quite so good 
one could almost feel sorry for Sir 
John Davis, chaimian of the Rank 
Organisation, and his board. He wants 
to diversify, but the shareholders 
simply want the Xerox profits to 
roll in. And roil they do. This week’s 
interim figures show Rank's earnings 
per share up by a huge 30%—and all 
the big rise, once again, comes from 
the Xerox concession: the share of 
Xerox profits is up 25% to £i9in. 
Sir John’s report sensibly says of these 
figures that “ they speak for them¬ 
selves.” 

It is of almost academic interest 
how the rest of the company is doing. 
Profits there have, however, improved 
to £6.8m from £4,6m in the equivalent 
period last year. But more important 
than this eventual take-off of Rank’s 
conventional business is the prediction 
that the next six months will be better 
than the last. This means that Rank’s 
Xerox pretax profits should top £40111 
for the year, well justifying the share 
at £10.50: 10% up on a week ago. 

De La Rue, for whom Rank bid 
almost £4 a share in 1968, must be 
looking forlornly at Rank’s results. 
Four years after getting the Govern¬ 
ment to prevent the bid, De La Rue’s 
shares are valued at only 255P. After 
long years of unfulfilled promise, the 
first quarter results do show a sub¬ 
stantial improvement. Pre-tax profits 
are up 53%. But this is no real 
guarantee of a sustained increase, and 
earnings per share are only up by 
9.5% In an attempt to find a .solution 
to the recent undistinguished per¬ 
formance the company is doing yet 
another inanagerrent reshuffle, the 
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last being less than two years ago. The 
stock market will have to wait another 
year to be convinced. But even then 
many shareholders must he sore at 
their management for having rejected 
Rank. 

Stores _ 

Some are doing 
fine _ 

The recovery in retail .sales since the 
autumn is underlined yet again—^but 
from an unusual source—by the latest 
results from Great Universal Stor^ 
Gussies are chiefly noted for their 
steadiness, so the 14.8% rist in profits 
to a record £6om, on turnover up 
13% to £^ billion, should put 
heart into the eiitliusiasts. The key 
figure is that of £6.8in worth of 
deferred profits, showing a tenfold 
increase on last year. These are the 
profits on outstanding hire purcliase 
contracts which are brought in gradu¬ 
ally as payments are made, living proof 
of what the durable.s boom has meant 
to a prominent High Street trader. 
While renewed credit controls can 
never be discounted entirely, C»US’s 
historic p/e of 21 at 32op looks un¬ 
demanding. 

The interim results from F. W. Wool- 
worth were inevitably a of an anti¬ 
climax after the excitements of the first 
quarter figures when outstanding profit 
and .sales rises were distorted by the 
timing of the Easter trading period. 
The second quarter was much quieter 
and the combined profit rise was 21% 
over the very dull January to June of 
last year. The slight shading of margins 
in the second quarter was depressing, 
but the hope is that the accelerated 
store improvement campaign will help 
later figures as they have hindered 
these. 


Key indicators 

: world bourses 




Stock price indices 


Percentage change on I 



July 

1972 

one 

one 

one record 



26 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

Still waiting 

London 

504.0 

543.6 

4704 


2.8 

H 3.7 

+22.7 - 7 3 

around in London. 

New York 932.6 

971.3 

889.2 


1.7 

-f 0.2 

+ 6.9 - 6.3 

tnlr^inn nrofits in 









New York, and 

Canada 

218.6 

220.2 

187.5 

-L 

1.3 

+ 2.0 

+ 18.0 - 0.8 

making them in 

Australia 

580.1 

639.3 

490.1 

— 

0.4 

- 2.2 

+21.0 -12.6 

Tokyo. Firm 

Japan 

298.6 

298.6 

199.9 

+ 

3.0 

+ 9.3 

+46.2 

markets in 

H'kong 

506.2 

506.2 

324.0 

+ 

2.9 

+ 17.1 

f79.6 

continental 

Belgium 

115.6 

115.6 

96.9 

+ 

1.1 

+ 5.4 

f 8.3 

European bourses. 

France 

82.4 

85,7 

67.6 


2.1 

+ 2.1 

+ 4.0 - 4.3 


Germany 

118.2 

119.3 

97.1 


4.9 

+ 6.9 

+ 11.4 -21.8 


Holland 

152.9 

152.9 

106.4 

•f 

1.8 

+ 5.2 

+25.3 


Italy 

48.6 

49.9 

43.9 

— 

2.6 

- 1.6 

- 2.2 -58.3 


Sweden 

352.5 

355.7 

308.7 


0.2 

+ 4.7 

-t-24.7 - 6.1 


Stock prices and yietds ere on pages 88 and 89 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


{WILLIAM PRESS & SON, LIMITED! 


m PROGRESS IN SEEKING OUT AND LAYING THE FOUNDA¬ 
TION OF NEW ACTIVITIES AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 

^ A final dividend of 23% is recommended making 30% for 
the year covered 2 6 times compared with 19% for the 
previous nine months Earnings per ordinary share of 5p 
-j- are 3 71 p 

i( 9 mofitbii ★ We believe that the future prosperity of your group will 

-rooo I fooo ensured by our traditional business at home and over- 

(iroup Pioiii 7 71 S 7 796 seas augmented by new work in connection with the 

Taifition 1 067 960 discoveries of oil and gas m the North Sea and the growth 

uiwfienrif (groii) 667 427 aress of pollution and environmental control 

fiataiiied 66S 918 Your group has orders in excess of a year ago and we 

c..upN.iA».u um —17^ every reason lo think the latter half of the year will 

- show a marked improvement which will continue into 

CopiM ol lha Rtport and Acenunts 1 Q71 and hp\/ond 

mar •ki.mid tram lb. Sacrttary ' oeyonn lAfATcnni ru 

?7QntanAnna8GBla London SWIH lAM MICHAEL MILNE WATSON Chairman 

INDUSTRIAL, CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


s 

1671 

' 1970 

1 (9mentbi| 

i 

rooo 

1 f 000 

s (iroup Piolit 

7 716 

7 796 

: Taistion 

1 067 

960 

1 (Iikiflanrif (groti) 

667 

427 

1 Rataiiied 

666 

918 

3 Gioup Nat Assets 

^ 14 966 

13 468 


Copioa ol Ibo Roport and Accounts 
mor 6o obtainad from lha Sacrotory 
72 Qutan Anna a Gala Londan SWIH lAH 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Linoage £0 60 par line 
Diaplay £10.00 par a c i 

MaaagaiiRRt Appaintnaiita Page 

(salary over £7.000 pa) 
apeciai position—i page 
minimum £480 per page and 
pro-rata 

Preporty Pegs special position 
—i page minimum £440 per page 
and pro-rata 

Box number provided free of 
charge 

Latest date for acceptance of copy, 
noon Wednesday 

Ttitphona JEJ Jobnion 01 830 6155 


1 
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CHAIRMEN’S STATEMENTS 


tOAUTB 


9 


COAUIE and CNEMICM PRODUCTS LTD 

55th Annual General Meeting 

Tfie following points are taken from the stafemen t 
of the Chairman, Mr. Francis L, Waring 

Given normal (•xtoriuil rirc ijm.st.ani e.*. the .-jULvrssfui oi rirtA 

^ bnttcriehal. Crrlmolhurpoand the* nt‘w WnritsatHossinftioti. would ha\»' hot-u 
duly roflpcf.ed in the financial resuiTs fi)r tJir vrar. Instead wc have .i relli t - 
lion 111 the serluus ellccls ol coal Nliottairr (jvit a riioMariitl iirriod Ouv lo 
the labour (llHtiute in the mininfi inriitsiry. 

^ I’roIU bofon* lax totnlled £3.122.:ifx> rompared with W.bl UJHH. The tax eha^jre 
^ of £1.2d!).13l (oniparea with £l.Kn/i(i7 la^L year. Depreriaiion continin s t») 
Increase and totalled £J.7CI.780 compaied with Cl.07l.4HM 'I’hh,, Uavether with 
the not profit ol £l.857.3Qr> Kives. a caftli How ol Ul.HlM.Irtfi i onipHred with 
£4.072.180. 

^ A final dlirldend of 8''.. Ik recommemled rritikinK a total «*f the .same .is 
^ luBl year 

^ Expenditure on eapiMil adrtll Inns dunna the year iotalied £m.:)4m.ii: 2 raMl.v « 

^ new record The new Work.'* nt llohMiiiTton was vji tuiiJJv lompielial on 31 >i 
Mai‘< h. The variou.s exiensioris and addlttonN lequired at the Cent ml 
Uellnery to permit the Lteaimcnt ol the additional liouKl < nide: lor'h 
I omltiK from Uo.M.Kin(;tnri haveul.so lu'eii eorniileied. 

^ It la propn.srd that £ri.7B(i.2.'i()nl the arnimiiL stundiiiK lo the iredii ot Gf neral 
^ lleaerves Hhonrd be i apltdiht'd and applied in the issue ol one new lOp share 
lur ea<'h shttre held 


★ 


★ 

★ 

★ 


To conserve coal, thtouRhpuT at eui h earhonisins plant was substunilallv 
reduced even bolore the end ol Peceiiiber IT/l iiinl more dia.stn rediirtions 
and biiltei y cloMires followed when the rniners r)Veriinie ban e\ol\ed infn .i 
national sTrlke The position wu.s irraduallv resioiei) a: eoal supplies were 
resumed and. with the exception of UossiiiKton. tiui leiurn to lull tlirouith 
pul cultictded cluselv witl> the end of (he hnanrial year on 3lst Mnnii .iirer 
nearly font months of conMniious disrupt ion, 

AlthouRh many local authorities continue to push Ahead with i Icun air 
drtv.’s, there l*i still a larire number ol others reluct.int lo pi‘o< l■l‘d .An 
expected shortafTA ol domestic solid smokeless luel can no lonfrer in- used a ^ 
;wi excuse lor further delay 

Whilst wc hiut* not completely avoided the dJtliMiUii- with wnn h the 
'.'heinnal industry hus had to contend during nvci m time:., those prudui-is 
iletlved Irurn the liquid l)y-pr(icluci.s of Coalite ninnuluf lurr continue to 
perform slronKly in relat ivelv sliorluKe-t marhct.s 

IVnvidnd there ate no unpredictable intlubncis uvi r w'hn ii we have no 
control. It Is expect,ed llial the results this yein w'lll reM'rt ro.T more lumnal 
pattern. 


INTERIM STATEMENT 


ANGLO-INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


INTERIM STATEMENT 

REVENUE FOR HALF YEAR 

Gross revenue for the six months ended 30th 
June 1972, amount^ to £108,280 against £108,717 
for the sabne period of 1971. 


INTERIM DIVIDEND UNCHANGED 

An interim dividend of Ip per Dividend Share 
will be paid on 8th September, 1972, to Dividend 
Shareholders on the Register on 11th August, 1972. 


ASSET VALUES HIGHER 

On 30th June, 1972, net assets* were £5.220,000 
eqtiivalent to 179p j^r Asset Share (end 1971— 
156.G0p) not taking into account tax liability on 
unrealised aapitail gaiJns and with full dollar 
premium. On the same basis the break-up value 
of the Dividend Shares would have been 27.4p. 
All figurts are unaudited. 


HOUSE OF FRASER 

LIMITED 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR B YEARS (rOBB) 


Yeiar ended January 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Salteis . 

101,172 

109,294 

117,893 

140.183 161,523 

Profit before Taxaitiion... 

5,974 

6,167 

5,613 

7,26& 

10,614 

Taxarionr—On Profit ... 

2,410 

2,592 

2,244 

2,567 

3,471 

■—On Ddviiden'dls 

1,165 

11,219 

i;268 

1,42'' 

1,768 


3,566 

3,aii 

3,5)12 

3,996 

oim 

Net Profit avaHable to 






Members . 

2,063 

2,356 

2,092 

3,247 

6329 

Dividends pttid to Mem¬ 






bers (net) . 

1,660 

1,736 

1,807 

2,167 

2,794 

Profit retained . 

479 

612 

256 

1,324 

2.545 

Depreciacion . 

614 

620 

775 

922 

1,086 


1,093 

1,432 

1,033 

2,246 

3331 


The Chairmarip Sir Hugh Fraser. Ht., in his Statement with 
the Accounts for the year to January 29, 1972, comments : 

Turnover sihows an iincrease of over 15% and this is mainly 
reaponslilble for the extremely satisifaiotiory resulits. 

The policy otf the Board of disposiing of uneiconiom)t>c units and 
of rmlprovinig and expanding protfitabUe ones has been of benedt 
to the Group. 

During the first four monllbs of t!he current year turnover and 
prcifttis nave continued to increase. 

The Directors recommend a one-for-one bonus issue of Ordinary 
Shareis and it is proposed to increase the authori>sed capital of 
the Oonnpany to £50 000,000. 

1 Should Uke to thiank all members of rhe staff for their 
nuagnlficenit co-operation which has resulted in the excellent results 
now submitted. 


APPOINTMENT 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE GALWAY 

Industrial Liaison Officer 

Applications are invited for the above post from 
suitably qualified University graduates, to assist 
in the promotion of co-operation and interaction 
between University Ctfllege, Oalwey, and 
industry (including agriculture, fisheries, etc.) 
particularly in the fields of Sdienoe and Tech¬ 
nology. 

SALARY with'in the range £3,296-£3,836 
Further information may be obtained from : 
SECRETARY-BURSAR, 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GALWAY, 

to whom completed applications should be 
reitumed not later than SEPTEMBER 15th, 1972. 
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ROBERT GORDON'S 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

LECTURER IR ACCOUNTING 

Applications are invited from persons able to 
make a positive contribution to degree level 
teaching in ^e field of financial accounting. 
Candidates must be qualified Chartered 
Accountants and preferably possess a univer¬ 
sity degree. Relevant business, professional 
or research experience would be an added 
recommendation. 

SALARY SCALE (under review)—£1,482- 
£3,309. 

Initial grade and salary placing according to 
experience and qualioaitions. Assistance with 
removal expenses. Details and application 
form from Director, Robert Gordon’s Institute 
of Technology, Sdioolhill, Aberdeen, AB9 IFR. 


New Zealand 
University of 
Canterbury 

CBRISTOROnOH 
Chair of Accountancy 

The Council of the University 
Invitee appllcetlone for e Chair 
of Accountancy which is the 
second established in the 
DeiMirtmenit. The appointee will 
taJie up his poslUon on 1 
Feibruary IBIS or at such later 
time as may be arranged. 
Applicants should have wide 
erperlence In both teaching and 
research In any of the main 
areas of accounting but pre* 
ference may be given to 
applicants qualified in manage¬ 
ment accounting, business 
finance. or management 
information systems and 
computers. 

At present the salary for a 
Professor is within tlie range 
of $NZn.e98 to $NZ14.947 per 
annum. The commencing or 
Bubsequent salary of the 
appointee may be Increased as 
a result of the review of 
Individual professorial salaries 
which the University makes at 
the beginning of each year. 

ParUculars, including informa¬ 
tion on travel and removal 
allowances, study leave, houa- 
Ing and superannuation may be 
obtained from the Scoretary- 
Qeneral, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPP (Tel 01- 
387 8572). 

Applications close on 31 October 
1972. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMmSSION 
(NORTHERR IRELAHD) 

DEPUTY ECONOMIST 

Applications are invited for the perrstorrable post of Deputy Economist id the 
Manpower IntelFiqence Service of the Lebour Affairs Department of the 
Mioistry of Health and Social Services. 


QUALIFICATIONS 

Candidates must have a FSrst or Second Class Honours degree in 
Economics, inCiuding statistics, together wWh at least three years’ practicai 
experience in economics or statistics. 


Dunes 

The work wifi involve : 

1 (a) Analysis and mterpratation of the results of the Census of 

Employment; 

(b) the finking of the employinent sades created from the Census 
of Employment with the existing system and the reconciliation 
of employment data from other sources ; 

(c) the introduction of geocoding and the transfer of the present 
manual system to a computer (some experience in the use of 
computers would be an advantage but is not essential). 

2 (a) An examination of the problems to be solved in the proposBl 

TO introduce Computer techniques into the Employment Service; 
(b) reporting on various surveys carried out by the Manpower 
Division and such Other manpower inteNigence duties as may be 
assigned. 

SALARY SCALE 

£2,798-£3,873. Entry point will be related to experience and qualifloations. 
Application forms and further particulars obtainable from the Secretary, Civil 
Service ipommisaion. Clarendon House, Adelaide Stredt, Belfast, BT2 8ND. 
(Tel: Belfast 44300 Ext. 26.) Completed application fomrs should be 
returnedliy 16 August, 1972. Please quote SB 138/72/60. 

I . ...... 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Lectureship in 
Political Economy 

Applications are lnvlt«cl for 
above post An interest in 
Micro-economic Theory would be 
an advantage. Salary on scale 
—£1641-£3852 with appropriate 
Initial placing. Superannuation 
(F.SSu.) and removal allow¬ 
ance. 

Further particulars from The 
Secretary, The University, 
Aberdeen, with whom applica¬ 
tions (3 copies) should bo 
lodged by 19 August. 1972 


University of 
Sydney 

F. H. Loxton 
Post-Graduate studentship 
or Scholarship in 
Agriculture 

AppUcaUonB are invited from 
male graduates of any 
Australian or overseas univer¬ 
sity for an F H. Loxton Post- 
Graduate Btudenitshlp or 
Scholarship tenable in the 
Faculty of Agriculture The 
value of a Studentship la in 
the range of $A2,000 to IA3.000 
per annum. The stipend of a 
Scholarship Is in tlie range of 
8A3.200 to 8A4,150 per annum 
Whether an applicant is 
sfwarderi a Studentship or 
Scholarship will depend on his 
qualifications and research 
tixpertencc. The award la 
made for one year in the flrat 
linatance, but may be renewed 
for a second or third year and. 
In exceptiontal circumstances, 
for a furtlier year. The 
applicant may be of any age. 

Further information and 
application forma mav be 
obtained from the Ke^trar, 
Unlversdity of Sydney. Sydney, 
N.S.W. 2006, Australia, with 
whom appllcaiUona close on JO 
September 1972. 


University of 
Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
in Business 
Administration 


RxperLlse in one or more of 
these fields desired : Organiza¬ 
tion Theo^ and Human 
Behaviour, Social Environment 
of Business, Business licon- 
omios, ^antltatlve Methoos 
(inel. O.R.). Industrial Rela¬ 
tions. Business Policy, Doctor¬ 
ate preferred. 

Salary ; Senior Lecturer 
8A9044-$A11,234 per annum : 
Lecturer tA6801-$A9390 per 
annum, 


Other benefits ; Superannuation 
similar to F.S S.U., houalng 
assistance, study leave, and 
travelling and removal expenses. 


Additional Information and 
appileatlon forms will be 
supplied ^on request to the 
Secretary-Oeneral, Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIR OFF (TCI i 01- 
387 8572). 


Appiiretioiie cioae in London 
and in Brisbane on 31 
Augvat 1972. 
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University of 
Durtiam 


DSPARTMKNT OF 
BOOHOMIOa 

Api)lloft.UooA are invited lor the 
post of LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS from let January, 
1973. Preference will be given 
to candidates who combine an 
Interest in international trade 
theory or regional analysis with 
expenenoe of applied econo¬ 
metrics. 


Salary on the scale ClMl- 
£3099 plus F.8.S.U. benefits 


Further particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary. Old 
Shire Hall. Durham, to whom 
appllcailons (three copies), 
naming three referees should 
be sent by the 9th September, 
1972. 


University of 
Canterbury 


CHRISTCKURCB 
NEW ZEALAND 


Applications arc Invited for the 
following positions : 

Senior Lecturers or 
Lecturers in Economics 


Applicants may nave quallflca- 
Uons In any of the main areas 
of Economics, Econometrics or 
Operations Research. 


The salary for Lecturers 
SNZB690 to $7149 per annum ; 
for Senior Lecturers $NZ7278 
to 9B679 (bar) $9839 to $9358 
per annum. 

Particulars, including informa¬ 
tion on travel and removal 
allowances, study leave, housing 
and superannuation may be 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth UnlverslUes, 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WCIH OFF (Tel : 01-387 8572). 


Appllcatlona close on 31 
August 1973. 


University of 
New England 

ARMIDAliE. 

raw BOIJTH WA1.BS 

Lecturer 


Agricultural Economics 
& Business Management 


Applications are Invited for 
appointment as Lecturer In the 
Department of Agricultural 
Economies and Business Man- 
sgement. No one field el 
speeialisaUon is preferred. 


Salary : |A6.607.$A9,286 per 
annum (Base plus 7 incre¬ 
ments). 


CondlUoDi Include provision 
lor travel and rcmovia expenses. 
In addition, superannuation is 
available, together with assis¬ 
tance in buyiiw or building 
a home and stud}’ leave. Study 
leave grants are available and 
credtt may b» granted for 
exiaung atudy leave. eotiUement. 


Further Information eaa be 
nbtatned from the Secretory- 
General. Asaoelatlon of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities (Appts), 
3$ Gordon Square, London 
WOIR OFF, (Tel : 01-387 


Applleattons close on 19 
August 1971. 


University of 
New South Wales 

Wollo^igong University 
College 

Professor of Accountancy 
Professor of Geography 


Applications are invited for 
anointment to the above 
chairs. The professors will 
^gamse and partloipate in 
^chlng and research. The 
College will become an 
autonomous University by Janu¬ 
ary, 1975. 


—$ A 15,368 per annum. 
SaJiarles are under oonsldera- 
tion. 


pelalls of appointment, incJud- 
ing superannuation, study leave 
and housing scheme, may be 
obtained from tlie Rerretarv- 
General. Assortatlnn of Com¬ 
monwealth Universitteh. 36 
Gordon Square, London W C,1 
Applieatlons close in Australia 
1972 August. 


NEW HOLLAND 

DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION require 

MARKETING RESEARCH ANALYST 

for their Brussels office : 

to p’lan, devise and implement marketing research studies 
on the European agricultural and .miac'hinevy marke't. 
MMmu'm roquiiemertts sire : BiacheCor of Sdofice degree, 
fluency in English and, preferably, a second language. 

An attractive sallery will be paid 'together with the usual 
Belgian fringe benefits. 

Applicants should wrilte and send their curriculum vitae 
in English to: 

NEW IHOUAND, European Oivislon, Marketing Research 
Dept 148 Chau8S(6« de Charleroi, B-1080 Brussels, 
Belgium. 


Senior 

Economic Advisers 

(£ 5525 - £ 7451 ) 


Department of 
the Environment 

To head a team of economists advising 
those in the Department who are concerned 
with environmental protection - including 
water and se wage, clean air and pollution 
issues. You will be involved in economic 
aspects of water supply and sewage 
disposal in the light of proposals for major 
reorganisation of these services; anti • 
pollution policy, including international 
work; and study of future world trends in, 
for example, economic growth, resources 
and environmental effects. 


Candidates, aged at least 34 (or at least 32 
if exceptionally well qualified), should 
normally have a degree with first or second 
class honours, or a higher degree, in 
economics or a closely related subject and 
preferably have published work to their 
credit. They must have experience in an 
economics advisory capacity, or in research 
Of ill teaching advanced economics. 

Starting salary could be abov^e the 
minimum of the scale shown. Appointment 
could be on an established basis or for a 


HM Treasury 

To head a Division in the National Economy 
Group responsible for providing Ministers 
and senior officials with an intelligence and 
briefing service on the U K economy. The 
work is wide-ranging but is orientated 
towards parliamentary debates and 
questions and towards consultations with, 
and meetings of, international 
organisations. You will be called upon to 
brief Ministers and to undertake 
representational visits abroad. 


period. There are prospects of promotion to 
posts carrying salaries in excess of £8425. 
Location, London. 

Fuller details of these appointments may be 
obtained by writing to the Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants, ortetephoning 
BASINGSTOKE 29222, ext. 500 or 
LONDON 01 -8391696 (24-hour 
"Ansafone" service) quoting reference 
A(3)/623/S. 

Closing date 21 st August, 1972. 
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THE POLYTECHNIC, Huddersfield 


find vcrlilMm ant 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Appticatlone ere Invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER/LSCTURBR II 
in ECONOMICS in bhe Division of Butiness Studies Aip-pliLonts should 
hold a dv0re« snd/or a profess ton a I qualHkaMon 

Salary ecoleo; Semor Lecturer £3..LSI>£3,495 (bar)>>-43,76e Lect^urer It 

£2.335 U.0B3. 

For application forms which should' be returned Mrithin 114 days of this 
edvartisemant pleaM write to: 

The EsUbiishment OfRcer* Tne Polytechnic. Queensflete, 
Nudderef|elil» HDl 30H. 


University of Otago 

OOKBDIN. NSW ZEALAND 

Vice-Chancellorship 

Thp Council of the University 
of Otago hsA under considera¬ 
tion the appointment of a Vice- 
Chancellor in auccoMlon to Dr. 
K. M, Wlllianis. who will take 
up the poattlion of Vice- 
Chancellor of the AuatnUlan 
National Unlveratty early In 
1973 The Councll'a Advisory 
Cpinmttlee will welcome 
auggeations of namea worthy of 
ooTurideratlon, and would aJao 
welcome communlcaitlona fh>m 
any persona who wish their 
names to be coiuhdeired. Further 
particulars are available from 
J W. Hayarard. Registrar, to 
whom all communications 
should be addres&ed ; they 
are also available from the 
Secretary-Oeneral, Association 
of Commonwealth Uit'Versltles 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCTH OFF (Tel : 01- 
367 8572) 


University of 
Essex 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS 

Applloatluiia are Invited for a 
post oi 

Research Assistant 

In tlie Department o! 
Economics (£903-£17'iO) for one 
year from I October 1972 to 
assist with various reseisrch 
projects being undertaken in 
the Department, These projects 
at present Include : Enmomlua 
of Medical Care. DistrlbuUon 
of Income and Wealth, and 
Contractual Savings Schemes. 

Applicants should have know¬ 
ledge of economics, statistics 
and basic econometrics. Appll- 
oations (three oopiea, quoting 
reference SS/22/E), including 
a curriculum vitae and the 
names of two referees, must 
reach the Reglsrlrax. University 
of Essex. Wlvenhoc Park, 
Coleheater C04 3SQ. from wliom 
further particulars arc obtaln- 
aible. by 11 August 1972. 


University of 
Glasgow 

INSTITUTE OF 
LATIN-AMERICAN STUDIES 

Lectureship in 
Economics 

AppUoatlona are Invited for a 
Lectureship in Latin-Amerioau 
Economics in the Institute of 
Latln-American Studies. The 
salary scale is £1642 to £3g62 
per annum. Initial salary 
according to quallllcatlons and 
experipiioe. F.S S.U. There are 
already permanent posts in the 
institute In Idteralure. Rlstory, 
Geography. Pohtlcs and 
Sociology. 

AppUcaUons (8 copies) should 
be lodged not later than 15th 
September. 1972. with the 
understgaed, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 
iDi^regly please quote Ref. No. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 

Seerrtary of the University 
Court. 


Ibe Open 
University 

POST EXPERIENCE 
COURSES 

Statistician 

AppUostAons are invited from 
persona wltli knowledge, 
experience and interest In the 
use of economic and social 
data sources to develop and 
write a course on Statistical 
Sources for presentation by 
correspondence, radio and tele¬ 
vision. 

The post will be tenable from 
October 1972. for one or two 
years. Salary on the scale : 
Lecturer : £1641-£3852 per 

annum or Senior Lecturer : 
£3852-54734 per annum accord¬ 
ing to qusllnoations and erperi- 
enoe. 

Further particulars and spp.’lca- 
tton forms are available from 
the Secretary (SP4). The Open 
Uidveraity, Walton Hall, Wal¬ 
ton, Blrtchley, Bucks. Closing 
date : Friday 11th August 
1972. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 

saeks for Ge-nava Switzei'land 


1o) po(X> TECHNOLOGIST 

With Universrty decree in ohemistry or equivalent experience 
in food farmerivetron technology or chemisitry or similar 
mdUtstHlal expienilenxie in food industry. Fluent English 
requlrned, working know'ledge /French or Sp'anish 

20) ENGINEBtING DRAFTSMAN 

wkh high technical or imdu'Striel 'school Diploma and indus¬ 
trial ewpeneinca mechanics. 'Fluen't English or French ; 
workling knowledge other (tanguage. 

WTKie to Box n" 587-TRiaERVICE RUFGNACHT 
26. avenue Victor-Hugo, 75—6’aris 16'' (France) 



FUTURES RESEARCH 


Our client, a nation-wide public with other international futures research 

corporation, is Inviting an experienced organisations. Collaboration with European 

Researcher to join the organisation to organisations ia probable, 

assist in the field of long range studies. The successful candidate will have a 
He will have several years' research unique opportunity to study and analyse 

experience, preferably leading a small problems both in the business and 

research staff in the general field of residential sectors. He will be responsible 

communications in urban and inter-urban for study programmes which contribute 

environments, lie will have worked on towards setting the longer term objectives 

uiban studies and possibly on problems of the Corporation. He must be able to 

of transportation. He will need to have state his case clearly and carry conviction 

sufficient understanding of communication with his colleagues in a multi-disciplinary 

patterns t(j be able to initiate research team. 

programmes designed to help identify the The salary range is £3,910 with steps of 

manner in which demand for tele- £229 till £5,055. The starting salary will 

communication services is likely to be by agreement. The office is located in 

develop Alternatively, he may have had the centre of London. There is a 

experience of forecasting and planning in contributory pension scheme, starting after 

a larger service industry and be business- two years of service. Transfer and settling- 

school trained. He will not be required to in allowance will be given If appropriate, 

have a detailed knowledge of telecommuni- Please write to: Mr. S. Smith, A K 

cations but rather to appreciate the Appointments, 20 Soho Square, London 

likely role which they may fulfil in WlA IDS, cm* telephone 01-734 6404 (day) 

relation to communication and transport- or 01-734 2476 (after 5 p.m.) for an 

ation systems in the future. He will be application form, quoting the reference 

operating on a time scale up to 30 years numliber C/375S/EC. Your identity will not 

ahead. be disclosed without vour permission. 

The appointee will be between 25-40 years 
of age (preferred age 28-35), with a good 

1 AK| APPOINTiyiENTS 

nmnage or execute studies stemming from 

ttjg^/ecofnmendatiions. He may be in touch professional and managemeni selection 


Australian National 
University 


Lecturer in Geography 

ApplloRUons are invited tor 
appolntmenit to a vacant poit 
of Lsetursr in Uie Department 
cf Geography In th«* Faculty ot 
Arts of the University. The 
appointee will be required to 
take up duty early in 1973. 

Preference will be given to a 
w«U-founded economic geo¬ 
grapher capable of handling 
tmohlng In that field Scope 
exists for the development of 
regional tntereats In East Asls 
or Auatrslasia, and for advaneed 
teaching In urban, applied and 
theoreUoal geography. An 
applicant's secondary Interests 
could however be iti other 
fields. 

Salary on appointment will be 
in occordanoe with qualifica¬ 
tions and ejmerlence within the 
range SAMM x •A369-6A9387 
per annum. 

The University provides reason¬ 
able travel and removal 
expenses and assistance with 
housing In the ease of an 
■ppolnunant from outside 
Canberra. Bupersiuiuation is 
on the F8BU pattern with 
supplementary benefits. 
Ftnandal ssslstanee towards 
abudy leave is also availsMe. 


Further information and the 
forms which should accompany 
an applicaiUcn may be obtained 
from the Beeretary-Oeneral. 
Aaaoolotinn of Commonwealth 
Umvenlties (Appto), U Gor¬ 
don Square, Lonmn WOIH OFF 
(Tel : 01-irr 5812). 


Applications dost on /6 
Sspismber 1972. 
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University of 
Salford 

Lecturer fn Management 
Studies 


Anplcanti should havs a 
honoun dsgm. A 
rriflvant post-graduate qusUfloa- 
tton, together with BCiproprlato 
teaching, research or Industrial 
expeslenoe Is desirable. 

The post Is concerned with a 
range of courses Including the 
MBo In BCansgement. It may 
be mied In one of the following 
flelds : 

(1) Marketing, with special 
Intereet In consumer-buyer 
motlysftlon and behaviour. 


<2) Orgamsaaon Behaviour/ 
Industrial RelaUona. 

scale ! €1,641-£3,0M p.a 

Further parttculsrs and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained 
from the Reglstnur. University 
of Salford. Salford MB 4m. 
auoUng reference SOC/43/TB. 
Applications should be returned 
by Ist September 1973. 


Oxfam Information 
Department 

seeks Economics graduate to 
Join feam of three. One or two 
year’s experience in develop¬ 
ment or Industry/commerce 
useful but not essenUsl, 

Write for details and applica¬ 
tion form to Personnel Officer, 
^ 274 Banbury Road, 
Oxford 0X2 7DZ quoUng refer¬ 
ence B 8, 


The University of 
Sheffield 

apartment of political 
THEORY AND INSTITUTIONS 

AppUcatlons are Invited for a 
Lectureship In Polltdcal Theory 
ai^ InsUtuUons with spedaJ 
reference to the poUtlcs of one 
or more West European coun- 
Wes and the rclsilons between 
the West European States. 
Sala^ in the range 1 : 1 ,641- 
«3,999 with F.8.S.U. provision. 
Further particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary to 
whom appltoatlons (4 copies) 
should be seitt by 18 September 
1972 Quote Ref R 65/cf 


Finance 

Exeentive £ 7 , 000 + 

intnrnatinnal HoUi Group 

The Eiropean Hotel Corpioraiti<o>n ifs a oortsoptinim of five 
imernetionttl eirlinelB errd five blankiing housee, formed 
\Vfth the objeotlve of bi^fkfiog e dheHn of economy dess 
hotels tn Europe. 

A Finsfice Execuliive fs now to be appoirnted to be 
responeitrie to the BoiavkJ, tbrough the Chief Executive, 
for the dseOBion end corttrol of the G^roup's resources 
and finefncial pdlfcy. He wM be particiikirly oonceirned in 
faiaeiniiaHty studies and negcAOiiatiom for the financing of 
new projeofes on en imterneitidoe'l besiis, Pn deQP.ing with 
the exdhenge and taxation piroblems involved and in the 
iotroduotron of the mosit modern tachhrques and 
preoMces in financial end menegement aoctourVting. 

The pofliitton oisNs for a men aged around 40 with a 
reoogmised accounting qualifioaitiiion and/or a degree 
including accounting, business oir economics and 
he should have conaidenati^ eidpetionoe of imer- 
naitbfMri acoouryting and finandhig at top level. Preference 
wW be glfven ito oandkletee who speek at leest one 
European lenguage in addition to EngVish. 

Starting aiatory wM 'be ait least £7,000 per annum and 
wm ific'lude pension and other bene>fits. 

Afthouglh baaed at the company's executive offices 
near Heathrow ASrpoift ihlls executive w*?!! be involved 
in quite a oondidevaibie amount of tvtavei by air. 

Applications wHI be treated as confidential and should 
be addressed personally to: 

Ifie Chief Executive, 

EHC Hotel Servfoaa Umtled, 

Akport House, Balh Rood, 

Hayes, MIdcNsssx. 


EUROPE — 

ADVERTISEMENT — 
REPRESENTATIVE 

THE BOOMOMIST, Bnitein'is woirld newspaper, 
is lookiing for someone bettween 25 and 29 
to fill a key post in iirs foreiign advertisement 
sales team. 

A good knowledge of Oemian is one 
major queirfroaltron whidh the successful 
oarididlate will need to offer. Others Will 
irxHude an exceJIenit edufcaitron, fluency in 
perhaps one other European language, pAOof 
of ability to sell at all levetis, and prope^ 
motivaltion. 

He Wf4l be competent to take iresponsibi'lity 
for a major Europeen territtory, including 
Germany (both ports) after onfly a few 
weeks' preparati'on. He wiNi be based in 
London but wiifl need to travel abroad fairly 
frequently, usually by cer. 

This rewarding posit offers exce>Hem 
promPCkm prosp^s end a full cereer 
opportuhlty. 

(please write or telephone for an Interview 
^pKcation form to: Miss Sarah iPdsstmsn, 
THE BCOHOMIST, 25 St. James 8 Street, 
London SW1A 1HG. Tel: 01-930 6155. 



UNITED NATIONS 

Cadre of Young Economists 


The Unilted Nations is initSating the establishment of a 
Cadre of Young Econonibts to assbt, the least developed 
of developing countries in the field of development 
planning. For this purpose the United Nations 
invites application.s from highly motivated young men and 
women up to 30 years of age who believe in the purposes 
and ideals of the United Nations and who possess at least 
a Master's degree (or equivalent) in economics with 
specialization in development planning and/or statistics. 
Some practical experience in these fields of activity and 
fluency in more than one language are highly desirable. 

The programme envisages an initial appointment for a 
period cjf one year with possible extension for an additional 
three years subject to a satisfactory performance during 
the first year of service. During the first year, tlie pro¬ 
gramme will include briefing at United Nations Head¬ 
quarters, work at the seats of a United Nations Regional 
Economic Commission and of a Regional Institute for 
Economic Development and Planning and field as.sign- 
ments in one or more of the developing countries; 
the remaining three years will be spent mainly m developing 
countries. Suitable openings are expected to arise for 
exce{)tionally competent candidate for further rewardiing 
assmnments with the United Nations. 

I^t year salary would start at about $U.S. 9,000 net 
of income tax, exclusive of cost of living and other 
allowances. 

Application forms and additional information may be 
obtained by writing to: Technical Assistance Recruitment 
Service, Omce of Personnel, United Nations, New York, 
N.Y.10017. The conununicatkms should be clearly marked 
“Cadre Young Economuits.'’ 


I 
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APPOINTMEMTS 

TENDERS 



The University College of Wales 

ABBRYfiTWyTR 
Department of Economics 

AppllORtjk^m «re invited lor the post of JUNIOR RS0EAROH OFFICER 
to examine ttie economic and eodal Impact of iourlam on predominantly 
rural oommunltles. The atudy la financed by the Welsh Tourist Board. 

The succeMful applloani will commence duties on Ist October. 1972 or on 
such earlier date as may be arrartiied. 

Further particulars and application forma may be obtained from the 
Registrar, to whom completed appUoaitlon forma should be returned by 
14 August. 1Q72 


Heriot-Watt 

University 

DEPARTMENT Of 
SCONOMIC8 


Applications sre invited for a 
JecturesUp in Economics, 
with pawotOar reference to the 
economies of the public sector, 
including the nstionallsed 
Industries and the appraisal of 
public prog'-ammes. 

Salary on the scale £1,641 to 
n.OUf with P8.S.U 

Further particulars and appUoa* 
Uon form may be obtained from 
the Secretary. Hcrlot-Watt 
University, Chambers Street. 
Edinburgh, EUl IHX, with 
whom applications should be 
lodged not later than ISth 
August 1972, quoUng ref 
32^/3049. 


VthmnHjf of WSn ImAum oI SOwih aid TeehMloiir 

TUTORIAL ASSISTANT 
ECONOMICS 

Salary: £1356 

Requests (quoting Ref. E) 
for deta'ils and application 
form (returnable by 11th j 
Augu8t/1972) to Personnel 
Section, UWIST, Cardiff 
CF1 3NU. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

4 Burlington Road, Dublin 4, Ireland 


Aippli'cations are invited from p'ersons of proven research 
afbiiity for the foliov\/ing positions ; 


SOCIOLOGIST 


to undertake research in relation to aspects of 
Irish society 


(ii) SOCIOLOGIST or ECONOMIST 

to undertake research rdlatod to frrsh conditions in 
one of the following areas - poverty, socral admini¬ 
stration and social poircy, foreign trade and 
investmont. 

AN research is undertaken with a view to publioa'tion. 
Appoiintmenis would normally be mwde on on initial 
contract of 5 years, which might be renewed. However, 
secondments to ESRI for a period of not less than 
2 years would be considered. 

Research Professor (salary range £5,000-£5,410) ; 
Senior Research Officer (salary range £4,199-£4,814) ; 
Research Officer (salary range £2,777-£3,844). 

Th<e sirperannuation scheme is similar to FSSU. 

Application forms, which should bo coimpleted and 
returned not later than 30 September 1972, may be 
obtained from fhe Secretary 


INVITATION TO BID 
TSSAY.3 

TiiRKiYE ELEKTRIK KURUMU 

ANKARA—TURKEY 

will accept bids before August 21, 1972 2.00 p.m. for 
673 each 170 kV disconnecting switches. Financing 
' contemplated through IBRD loan. 

Bid documents will be mailed to prospective bidders 
upon written request with attachments showing ability 
to produce such goods, to; 

TEK 

Sebekeler Dairesi 
Necatibey Cad. No. 3 
^Ihhlye, Ankara-^Turkey 


RUSINESS AHHOUHCEMENT 


STATE OF ABU DHABI 

EXPLORATION AND 
EXPLOITATION OF 
OIL RESOURCES 

With reference to the announcement 
concerning the above subject that 
appeared in earlier issues of this paper, 
the Government of Abu Dhabi wishes 
hereby to inform interested parties that the 
bidding period concerning the (14827) 
sq kms in question has now been extended 
to 30th September, 1972. 

For fvirther details application may be made 
tp the 

Minister of Petroleum and Industry, 

Abu DhaM, 

Post-Box No. 9. 

(Signed) 

MANA SAEED AL-OTEIBA, 

Minister of Petroleum and Industry and 

Chairman of the Board of Administraltion, 
Abu Dhabi National Oil Company. 


















APPOINTMEMTS 


PROPERTY 


The British Council 

BANOLADBSH 

Universities of Dacca, 
Chittagong and Rafshahi 

Qualified BrlUah staff are 
urfently required for the 
following pMta vacant in 
Bwotember 1972 or January 

UNIVERSITY OF DACCA : 
Vlaitlng ProtesBors/LecturerB In 
PtaUBtlCB. Psychology and 
Philosophy ; 

UNIVERSITY OF CNITTA- 
aONG : Visiting Professor/ 

Lecturer In Economics : 

UNIVERSITY OF RAJSIIANI : 
Visiting ProlGBSors/Lecturers in 
Economics and Soclology/Soclal 
Work. 


The contracts will be for one 
year initially. Salaries will be 
not less than the comparable 
British salaries, with overseas 
allowances, tares, and free 
furnished accommodation. The 
uppolntments will be made In 
aasooiation with the Society of 
Friends of Dacca University, 
assisted by funds provided by 
the Overseas Development 
Administration, and the con¬ 
tracts will be guaranfa^d by 
the British Council. 

Qualified persons Interested in 
these appointments should write 
to Appointments DlviKon, The 
British Council, 29 Bressenden 
Place, London RWIE ODD. 
giving details of their present 
post and staling when available 
to take up an appointment In 
Bangladesh. Further details < 
posts will be sent to selected 
candidates later 72'OU96-101 


A'n opportunity exists for an experienced 

INVESTMENT ANALYST 

to join one of the leading brokers in the 

CITY 

Two TO three years' eicperience of depth research is 
required and the successful applicant will take over an 
established sector within our organiisation. 

The o'ppertumties for career progression are good and 
the starting aalay will fully •recognise the importance 
bf the position. 

Apply to Box 2518 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


Accountants, SecreUrles, 
B8f«te AgenU. F.E A.A., 
P.E.A.S.. F.E.A.E. English A 
Overseas Professions Ltd 
Founded 1941. Membership on 
Professional experience or 
Approved Exam passed. Dept. 
E 9 Charles St.. Newport. Mon. 
NPT IJU.” 


I'VE GOT TO GET OUT 
OF TOWN, BUT HOW 
CAN I FIND THE CAPITAL? 

We've helped well over 800 
firms move to the Expand¬ 
ing Towns* so we should 
have a few suggestions. Call 
our 24 hour Ansafone service 
on 01-633 7494 or 7595 now. 
Or write to the Industrial 
( entre. GLC Valuation and 
Estates Dept. (EC/A) County 
Hall. London SEl 7PB. 




InCTBBSii 

FKIIOIUIIU WMIDSIIimn CMHIIIII 

30 minutes Wesft End—35 minutes City 
2/3-'bedroom beautifully FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 
approx 10 months mid-August to end June 1973. Quiet 
street opposite hospiitai* plenty *01 parking space. Central 
heating—piano—^TV, Exceptional kitchen. SmaHI patfio 
garden with IHac and ta'burn'uim. Whole houee redecorated 
(ess than two yeans ago. Rem £30 p.w. 

Write Box 2511 The Economist 25 St James's St SW1 
Tel: 01-930 9155 ext 313 or 


EDUCATION 

Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Successful Postal Tuition for 
OCE O and A levels (all boards). 
London University Degrees, Teaclic-rs' 
and ProfessiLonial exams. Business 
BtudKiS, Oalev/ay Courses for the 
Open Unlven-alty. Quidance by 
Qraduate Tutors. Fees by Instalxnenits 
Wolsey Hall Is Accredited by the 
CAOC FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan. MBE, MA. 
Principal, Department CAl. 

Wolsey Hall 

Otfon), 0X2 6PK. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other externsJ degrees of titu 
University of London Specially 
prepared (toursea for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Etecretaryshln. Law, Costing, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, QCE. 
Also many thorouglily useful (non¬ 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today lor details or advice, 
stating subjects in which Interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092). St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
Lrfjndon. E04. Tel. 01-248 6874. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
CoUeges. 


BUSINESS COURSE 


ANINA SPITZER ESCORTS 
Est. 1968. 70 EXeXTINO 

INTERNATIONAL GIRLS. 140 
PICCADILLY, HAMILTON 
PLACE. PARK LANE, W.l. 493 
6960/5938. 


QUALITY 

modern slioes for men at Foster’s, 
83 Jermyn Street. SWl. 


TntnslaiUon: 24 hr. service at 
competitive tales to and from: 
Fr., Ger., Span., Port., Ital.; 
General, Commercial, Technical. 
Vast Experience Details, etc. 
Box No. 2813. 


CONFERERCE 

HOTEL 


Relax In the comfort of a 17th 
Century hotel, beautifully situated near 
Blenheim Palace. Unrivalled facilities 
for up to 28 in Conference Room. 
Personal servios ensures you fully enjoy 
the excellent hotel and catering 
faclUiles. Details/Colour brochure from 
The Bear Hotel, Woodstock, Oxon. 
Tel : Woodstock (Bll 611 4 lines). 



CENTRE FOR CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 

' UNIVBRSITY OF SUSSEX 


Pourtlh intermatiortpl s 0 m!i'n«r 18-21 September 
1972 

‘DOING BUSINESS WITH EASTERN EUROPE” 

For dUredtiGrs erYd senior sales staff. 

A pnectitfaiL irvteneive se*minar, 12 hours dbily, 
by Universiity speclailrsits arki exipeirieniced 
buslirvessmen. 

Of previous partiicipenits from 9 European 
countries over 90% reported : 


D'W you enjoy the course ? 

/ Yes/W6 

Useful to you ? 

Yflis/Kff 

Will you recommend it Co otlhors ? 

v^Yes/^ 


The centre has a strong apeciaHst activity 
in Bast/Weat reHaittons wiith ain advilst>ry 
cummuittee unider the dhaiirmamh>lp of 
Sir PraiYk Bobeirts, GOM<5, GCVO, Diredtor, 
Unilever Ltd. and Dunlop Co. Ltd., former 
BriDiisih Arribaesador to ^ Soviet Uoiion. 

Write foi programme and particulars to: 

Mrs. P. Seymour, CX9GS, University of Sussex, 

Brighton (telephone Brighton (9273) 99755). 




























NEW YORK’S 


Accommodalions for 
transient and residential 
occupancy. The Carlyle 
offers the full panoply of 
services associated with in¬ 
ternationally-known hotels 
of its calibre. Three superb 
restaurants. 


Madison A venue at 76th St. 

New York,N. Y. 10021 

Telephone: ( 2 U) RH 4-1600 
Cable ;.THE CAR F.Yi.E, New York 
int. Telex: 620692 


PECHINEY 
UGINE KUHLMAIHI 

The Annual General Meeting was held in 
Paris on 27 June, 1972. The accounts for 
the financial year 1971 were adopted and 
it was resolved to distribute a dividend 
totalling Frs. 201.3 m. This represents a 
total income per share of Frs. 12, the same 
as the previous year, comprising a dividend 
of Frs. 8 and a tax of Frs. 4 (tax credit) 
already paid to the Treasury. 

The dividend will be paid as from 10 July. 

For the record, the distinctive consolidated 
figures published recently were as follows: 


Total net profit 
Cash flow 

nover after tax 


L’OREAL 


The Annual General Meetimg was tieM in Pads on 30 
June, 1972 under the chairmanship of Monsieur 
Frangois DALLE. 

L’OREAL, one of the world’s leading Groups in the 
field of hair products and cosmetics, had a consolidated 
turnover of Frs. 1,746,419,000 in 1971, around 15 per 
cent up on 1970. 

Conoolklated profits, aiflter soUniiig aside Frs. 8,444,000 
in respect of investments, amounted to Frs. 82,248,000 
in 1971 os against Fra. 69,470,000 in 1970, a rise of 
18.4 per cent. 

The L’OREAL parent company ‘had a consolidaited turn¬ 
over of Frs. 580,547,000 and a profit of Frs. 32,690,000 
during the year. 

The financial year 1972 promises weiU: at the end of 
May, turnover of the Group as a wibole showed an 
increase of 15 per cent over the corresponding j^iiod 
in 1971, and i!t should make similar progress until the 
end of the year. 

The L’OREAL Group has severall subsidrarias in Bntain 
with exoellenlt profit records. They include in particular; 

— GOLDEN LTD. (99.97 per cent), with its regiatered 
office at LEIGHTON BUZZARD, which had a turn¬ 
over of £5,890,804 in 1971 as agaiinst £5,098,836 
in 1970. Net profit in 1971 totalled £373,095 as 
atgainsl £128,732 in 1970. 

— LANCOME (70.54 per cent), which had a turnover 
of £743,083 in 1971. 


Frs. 405 m. 
Frs. 1,114 m. 
Frs. 13,581 m. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Prices, 

High 

1972 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

July. 26 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

A 

383>i 

268 

Banks, othar financial 
Algemene Bank FI 363'. 

rIO 

4 5 

84 

57 8 

Amiterdam-Rot 

FI 84 

45 

4 3 

370 

257 

Aust A NZ Bank 

34Sp 

2 

2 9 

45 

37*4 

Bank of America 

$43'. 


2 6 

500 

370 

B of Ireland 

455p 

5 

3 4 

il3l'4 

886 

B of Montreal 

987p 

M5 

3 2 

118^ 

84 

B Nac de Mexico 

P9l't 


e 2 

465 

298 

B of NS Wales 

4S0p 

2 

2 1 

740 

525 

B of Scotland 

7l5p 

5 

2-9 

2680 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

FrB2550 


4 9 

279-1 

220 

6 de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 228 2 


4-9 

64*4 

53*. 

Bankers Trust 

858S 

H-l'. 

4 9 

480 

298 

Barclays 

460p 

10 

2 1 

IS'. 

II '*14 

Can Imp Com 

c\y* 

+*. 

: 2 

I2l't 

78 

Charterhouse Group I03p 

i ’» 

4 0 

60>. 

52 

Chase Manhattan 

$59 

4 1’. 

3 5 

59'« 

49'. 

Chemical Bank NY 

$49'. 

i 

5 7 

257 

225-2 

Commeribank 

DM 237 

f2'. 

3-6 

182 

148*4 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 173 

43 9 

4-8 

450 

370 

Credit Fonder 

Fr437 


5 1 

4440 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

FrS 4065 

- 5 

2 1 

350 

310 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 323 

t 10 

2-8 

289 

255 

Oresdner Bank 

DM 274'. 

1 3«. 

3 3 

62*4 

43'. 

First Nac City 

$64*. 

1 !'• 

2 1 

640 

355 

Fu|l 

Y640 

1 2 

0 9 

490 

335 

Hambros 

440p 

1 10 

2 0 

208 

142 

Hill, Samuel 

I75p 

9 

2 6 

1*4 

21*4 

1*4 

13*4 

lOS Mgnt 

Hongkong A Sh 

$l'4 

£21 

1 '* 

1 7 

209 

130 

Klelnwori Benton 

l8Sp 

13 

2-0 

7100 

5830 

Kredietbank 

Fr B7000 


2 8 

395 

330 

Kundcnkredic 

DM 385 


2-6 

2420 

1840 

Lambert L'Ind 

Fr B 2410 

1-10 

3 3 

457 

320 

LBI 

420p 

45 

2 4 

850 

eOl 

Lloydt 

7l5p 

- ICI 

2-4 

36'i 

30 

Manuf's Hanover T'st 135*4 

hl»4 

4 6 

82350 

62670 

Mediobanca 

.L 81500 


1-4 

I46't 

103 

Mercantile Credit 

lOSpii 

20 

3 2 

2S6 

176 

Mercury Sect 

I95p 

5 

1 8 

530'f 

346 

Midland 

470p 

Y437 

- 40 

2-6 

437 

202 

Mitsui 

-1-27 

1 1 

327 

205 

Montagu Trust 

i75p* 

12 

1 9 

16*. 

71 •» 

Morgan J P 

$99*. 

4-4*. 

2 8 

ISO 

89 

Nat A Grindlayt 

I50p 


2 8 

4 30 

2-80 

Nat Australasia 

$A3-62 

'rO-25 

2 5 

250 

176 

Nat Com Grp 

220p 

20 

2 3 

480 

300'i 

Nat West 


18 

2 0 

144 

120 

Norsk Creditbk 


6 6 

17 

13*1 

Royal Canada 

£l6'i 

-I'i'a 

2-4 

•^-is 

608 

Schroders 

84Sp 

1 10 

1-2 

J09 

243 

Slater Walker Secs 

265p|| 

- 16 

3-1 

3135 

2910 

Soc Gen de Banque 

Fr B3I00 


4-7 

2800 

2640 

Soc Gen dc Belgique 

Fr B2780 

|55 

5 0 

blO 

328 

Standard A Chart 

530p 

12 

2-7 

384 

280 

Suez 

Fr 375 

i 1C 

50 

650 

362 

Sumitomo 

'1 643 

1 3 

0-9 

4440 

3670 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3910 


2-0 

4805 

3885 

Union Bank Switz 

Fr S 4410 

4 35 

2 2 

637 

435 

Union Discount 

475p 

< 18 

5 1 

797 

214 

United Dom Tit 

230p 

23 

2-7 

69', 

55 

Insurance 

Aetna Life A Cat 

$55 

1 

2 9 

570 

388 

Allianz Verslch 

DM500 


1-2 

76li 

223 

Comm Union 

240p 

14 

3 5 

bib 

496 

Eagle Star 

555p 

II 

2-9 

234 

164 

Gen Acddent 

20Bp 

5 

3-1 

59; VO 

48350 

Generali 

L 58690 


0 8 


Gdti Royal Exch 

I agal A Gontral 

Nat Nodriandn 

Paarl 

Phoanix 

Prudantlal 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Talaho Mar A F 
Toklo Marine 
Zurich Int 


Prices, 1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Higli 

Low 

stocks 

July 26. 
1972 

on 

week 

July 

26 

118 

89 

Allied Breweries 

lOOp 

5 

3 4 

69 

55 

Anheuser-Busch 

$65''. 

... 

0 9 

194 

148 

Bass, Charrmgton 

l6Sp 

10 

3 0 

165 

132 6 

Bols NV 

FI 163 

M', 

2 2 

167 

106 

Courage 

ISSp 

4 

2 8 

212 

153 

Distillers 

200p 

7 

3 4 

41*. 

33*. 

Distill Seagrams 

$40 

1 

l-B 

470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM 459*. 

19'. 

2 2 

244 

IB4 

Guinness 

I87p 

7 

3 9 

343S 

238*, 

Heiiipkeri 

ri 316 

1’ 

1 1 

314 

234 

Kirill Brewery 

Y 304 

i • 

2 5 

19'. 

15'. 

Nat Distillers 

$19*. 

1*. 

4 7 

114 

88*, 

Scottish A Newr 

t03p 

2*, 

3 2 

97 

70 

Sth African Br 

83p 

12 

4-1 

2/2*, 

163 

W.itncy, Mann 

24Sp* 


3 7 

114*, 

84', 

Whitbread ’A' 

99*ip 

3V 

J 6 

346*, 

273 

Building, building materials 

Assoc Poi iland 270p 

10 

3 5 

246 

177 

BPB Industries 

I84p* 

2 

3 8 

20*. 

10 

Boise Cascade 

$19*. 

*. 

2 4 

364 

252 

Bovis Ltd 

340p 

16 

1 9 

265 

195 

Ciments lafargt- 

Fi 254*, 


5 5 

2760 

2100 

Cimc-iiLc-i les Briq 

Fr B 2545 


5 1 

288 

155*, 

Costal It 

280p 


2 7 

143 

105 

bny China Clays 

liOp 

8 

2 1 

24900 

19050 

Italcotnonti 

1 74650 


1 9 

191', 

149*4 

Laing 'A' 

I72*ip 

. 4', 

1 5 

121*. 

V6«, 

London Brick 

I03p 

8 

3 1 

139 

95 

Maricy 

lISp 

1 

3 7 

375 

303 

Pilkington Bros 

335p 

1 10 

3 0 

170 

124 

Redland 

I40p 

2 

2 1 

182 

136 

Rugby Poll land 

I45p 

5 

2 6 

174 

IJ7 

Sicetlcy 

I38p 

1 

3 7 

310 

2S0 

farmat 

270p 

9 

3 4 

360 

275 

Taylor Woodrow 

2B0p 

10 

2 2 

27S 

212 

Wimppy 

240p 

2 

1 1 

173 

I4J 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 

ATV A' 1601. 2 

4 7 

58*. 

45*. 

CBS 

$58'. 

|3»- 

2 4 

280 

202*, 

Graii.ida 'A' 

>60p 

5 

2 6 

275 

200 

Grand Metiopolltan 

220p 

$49', 

7 

1 6 

55*. 

43*. 

Holiday Inns 


0 5 

755 

600 

Lyons ‘A’ 

75Sp 


2 1 

246 

167 

Trust Houses-Forte 

237',p 

8*. 

4 3 


Chemicals 

AK70 

ANIC 

Aniei Cyananiid 

BASF 

Bayei 

CIBA CitIGY 

Dow 

Duporii 

Fisons 

W R Grjtf 

More hM 

ICI 

Lnporte 
Moiujnto 
MoniecJtlnl-Edlson 
Norsk Hydio 
Rhone Poiileiic 
Solvay *A’ 

Sc Gobain 
Takcda Chemical 
Union Car bide 


Coal A steel 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Ply 
Denain Longwy 
Ftniider 
Fried Krupp 
G'^anges A B 


FI 76 

L 595 

|2 

4 9 

533». 

t *4 

3 7 

DM 165 8 

i 6 8 

4 6 

DM 141 

i 5 

4 7 

Fi 5 2790 

1 135 

0 8 

$89 

*4 

2 0 

SI6S*4 

, 2 

3 0 

400p 

» 

2-9 

$26*. 

1 1 

5 9 

DM 156 9 

19-4 

5 0 

275p 

14 

4-9 

90p 

3 

2 2 

$49', 


J 6 

L520 

18 


Kr 1060 


i-0 

F. 167 

1 6-B 

7-3 

Fr b 2B70 


5 4 

Fr 198 6 

l79 

4 8 

Y223 

1 iO 

3 8 

$46*. 

! ’* 

4 3 

Fr B 4355 

15 

5 7 

$30 


4-0 

SA 12-35 



Fr 166 

1 

8 1 

L 267 

7 

13-7 

DM 131 


.. 

Kr 153 

-6 

7-8 


Prices. 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

July 26, 
1972 

Change 

on 

reek 

Yield 

July 

26 

74-9 

58-7 

Hoesch 

DM68 I 

{S-2 

4 8 

79-7 

60-9 

Hooguven 

FI 79-4 

|3 6 

5-3 

220-3 

145*, 

Mznnesmanii 

DM214’, 

-i 9', 

4 7 

66 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y66 

r4 

7 6 

104 8 

65 2 

Rheinstahl 

DM 91 

1 5 7 


85-8 

68 

Thyssen Huectc 

DM75 


4 7 

34*. 

28*. 

US Steel 

$29 


5 6 

117 1 

85-9 

Usinor 

Fr 105-8 


8 5 

52 2 

40 

WendchSldelor 

Fr 44 


III 



ElectrIcftI, electronics 



185*1 

132', 

AEG Telefunkcn 

DM 178 

-17 

2 8 

295 

236 

ASEA 

Kr 257 


3 8 

218 

169 

BICC 

I95p 

2 

4-0 

558 

402 

CGE 

Fr 517 

2 

4-S 

128*. 

108 

Chloride Electric 

H7p. 

» 1 

3-5 

75*. 

52*. 

Comsat 

$54*. 

i '. 

0-9 

403 

260 

Oecca 

J65p 

1 7 

2-4 

232 

163 

EMI 

I80p 

S 

3-5 

298 

181 

Electrolux ’B’ 

Kr 298 


3-3 

295 

257 

l.M Erlccton ’B' 

Kr278 


2 0 

70*. 

46*. 

General Tlcaric 

$64*. 

t l’« 

2 2 

195 

163’, 

GEC 

:70p 

12 

2 5 

33 

25*. 

Gen Tel A Elcc 

$26^. 

i'i 

5-9 

IS3 

106 

Hitachi 

Y 153 

1 la 

3 9 

160 

127*. 

Honeywell 

$152*. 

1 *. 

0-9 

4l'i 

16 

Hoover 

$40 

1 2*4 

1 5 

402 

331*4 

IBM 

$398 

1 8 

»‘3 

155 

B2't 

Int Computers 

82*ip 

12’, 

(rt) 

91 

76 

Machines Bull 

Fr 79', 

: 3 i 


769 

507 

Matsushita 

Y652 

1 12 

IS 

855 

537 

Philips 

870p 

1 45 

2-1 

162 

133 

Plessey 

i47*.p 

3*. 

V4 

45 

33*4 

HCA 

$34*4 

f 

2 9 

129 

104 

Rediffusion 

I20p 


3-7 

122 

73 

Reyrolle Parsons 

98p 

1 

1 0 

290 

204 3 

Siemens 

DM 290 

. 10 

2-7 

5420 

3240 

Sony 

Y 4830 

10 

0-3 

43*. 

29*4 

^erry Rand 

$44 

- 2*. 

1-6 

174'. 

117*4 

Texas Instruments 

$174*. 

F6*. 

0-4 

166', 

95 

Thomson-Houston 

Fr 11*0 

! 8 

4 4 

552 

458 

Thorn Electrical 

540p 

< 12 

I-1 

100 

68 

Toshiba 

Y 100 

i 15 

5-0 

68'4 

41*. 

Western Union 

$57'. 

1 ** 

2 5 

54 

43 

Westingliousc 

$44 

4', 

2-0 



Enginoering, shipbuilding 



237 

178 

Acrow 'A* 

230p 

• 24 

2-0 

245 

214 

Atlas Copro 

Kr239 


2-1 

45 

25 

BSA 

30p 

*, 


94*. 

67*. 

Babcock A Wilcox 

8lp 


2-9 

187 

129 

John Brown 

I35p 

3 

8-4 

1460 

1150 

Brown Boverl A' 

FrS 1320 


3-8 

100', 

69*. 

Cohen 600 

80p 

*. 

4 7 

100*. 

49’, 

Davy Ashmore 

55*ip 


2 2 

236*. 

167 

Dcmag 

DM 197 

1 H 

4-2 

60 

36 

B Elliott 

45p 


1-4 

I66>, 

109 

Firth Cleveland 

130p* 

12 

5-0 

425 

342 

GKN 

365p 

7 

1-6 

186 

148*, 

GuiehofTnungs 

DM 155 


4-5 

72 

21*, 

Harland A WolH 

S3p 



402 

il7 

Hawker Siddeley 

3S2',p 

6'i 

4 3 

82 

63 

Head Wrlghtson 

67p 


4 5 

71 

40 

Alfred Herbert 

SOp 

i 


108 

76 

IHI 

Y 108 

, 5 

5 6 

25', 

17', 

Inter Combstn 

18*,p 

1 


152 

114 

Intel Comp Air 

liSp 

1 

2 9 

99’, 

42*. 

Laird Group 

85p 

P, 

2 9 

214 

169 

MAN 

DM 175 


5-1 

HI 

76*. 

Mather A Platt 

92*.p 

4*. 

3-4 

4IS 

346 

Metal Box 

357',p 

4', 

3 5 

114 

75 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 114 

< H 

5 3 

156 

107 

Morgan Crucible 

I30p 

1 3 

4-0 

425 

369 

SKF -B’ 

Kr 382 

.-4 

3 2 

77 

59 

Sorck 

60p 

3 

3 1 

136 

108 

Simon Englng 

Il5p 

5 

6 3 

93 

70 

Stone-Placi 

7S',p 

-1 

4 3 

169 

49 

Swan Hunter 

I59p 


6 3 

3700 

3200 

Sulzer 

Fr S 3500 


4 0 


Stotk PricRi and Yidds compiled with help from Metm. YamaleW 

(n) litterHn sliioe redeeed or pasied. § The net redemptlori yield* etiow for wk at 40p m £ 


tl Ex capiutiutlen. Ex rights, t Ex all. (f) Flat yield. (I) To lacesi date 








90 


TUB aaoHomsT jirLv'99, 


.Prices, 

1971 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Chang.. 

Yield 

Prices. 

1972 

Ordimry 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

July 26. 
1972 

on 

foly 



stocks 

July 26 
1972 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


week 

26 

High 

Low 


week 

26 

500 

412 

1 ub« Investments 

415p 

92Pt 

5 

4-4 



Transportstion 




29*4 

20*. 

U5 InduiriiBS 

1 1*4 

3 0 

49*. 

31*. 

American Alrllnet 

$33*. 

I 


121 

82 

Vick<*fi 

89'>p 

4*. 

4 4 

29B 

229 

Brit A Comm 

250p 

$CI6'« 

4 3 

3-6 

142 

93 

Well' r,roup 

I22p 

II5V 

3*. 

4 5 

I6*a 

14'. 

Canadian Pacific 

1*. 


123 

I03'» 

rhos W Ward 


3 8 

382 

115 

Furness Withy 

345p 


4 4 







23*. 

I7'i 

Greyhound 

$18 

1 •• 

5 8 







2200 

1580 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 21-70 

}50 

1-8 



Pood, pharmaceuticals 



131'. 

i06'> 

KLM 

FI 106*. 



N't 

69», 

Assoc British Foods 

78'.p* 

3*. 

2 S 

79 

63 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 74', 

- 1 

3*3 

83 

68 

Aisoc rishrriei 

67'*p 

1*. 

5-4 

173 

136 

Ocean Steam Ship 

IS4*tp 

5*. 

4-9 

126 

9X 

Avon Products 

1116*4 

1 1 

1 1 

17*. 

13*- 

Pan American 

$14*- 

-*i 


340 

281 

Brncliam Group 

325p 

12 

2-0 

276 

186 

P A 0 Defd 


14 

49 

213 7 

1)9 1 

Brjghln 

Fr209 

{ 6'8 

5-0 

740 

575 

Swissair (Bearer) 

-12 

4-5 

108 

73 

Brooke Bond ’B' 

84p 

5*4 

3 2 

58*. 

39*. 

TWA 

$52 

1-2*. 


132 

87', 

Cadbury Schweppes 

lO.S*4p 

3*4 

3-8 

54 

14*. 

UAL 

$37*. 



137 

187 

Csvenliam 

3l7p 

IB 

1 3 







84'> 

5/'. 

Colgate-P-almollvr 

684*, 

18*4 

17 



Storm 

290p 



586 

4 80 

roI Sugar Rof 

SA5 26 



293 

216 

Boots 

2 

1-9 

162 

115'. 

Filch Lovell 

I22'ip 

18*4 

2 4 

362 

260 

Brit Home 

345p 

257i,p 

17 

2 6 

36*4 

24*4 

General foods 

924*4 

1 

5-4 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

-7*. 

2-5 

53 

18*4 

General Mills 

153*4 

1*. 

1 8 

350 

234 

Debenhams 

3l3p 

3 

3 7 

526 

437 

Glaxo 

446p 

2 

2 2 

187 

119 a 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr 158 1 



47», 

40*4 

Hein/ 

945*4 

1 1*4 

2 3 

390 

341 

Galenas Precdos 

%357 

289p 

$ir. 

3 

3 2 

220000 

176500 

HoBman La Roche 

FrS 202.000 ! 2,000 

0 S 

343 

255 

Grattan Ware 

IS 

2 6 

47»4 

41 

Kraltco 

$41*4 

'4 

4 1 

22 

16 

Groat Atlantic 


7-8 

2285 

1605 

L'Oreal 

Fr2l55 


l-l 

340 

259 

GUS ‘A’ 

3l5p 


2 3 

3095 

259.5 

Mona 

L 2600 



322 

223 

House of Fraser 

3Mp 

II 

2 9 

4150 

3000 

N 0 SCI 6 

FrS 3860 

10 

1-8 

2100 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B 1750 


5 1 

47\ 

36*. 

Pfuer 

•43*. 

*. 

1 4 

123 

82 3 

KBB 

FI 119 9 


3 0 

100 

76*4 

Procter Gamble 

•97*. 

1 1*4 

1-6 

497 

330 

Karstadt 

DM 497 

1-14 

2 0 

25 i 

155 

Ranks-Hovls 

IBSp 

3 

4-4 

358 

243 

Kauftiof 

DM 359 

fl3 

2-7 

373 

270 

Rcckilt A Colman 

363p 

Fr S3880 

7 

2 7 

622 

484 

La Redouie 

Fr 556 


2-4 

3950 

3425 

Sandoz 

1 40 

1 7 

27B*. 

227 

La Kinascentc 

L275 


1-8 

91 

60't 

Splllers 

7rip 

3 

4 3 

3l*e 

22 *. 

Marcor 

$ 21 % 

S 

3-6 

38*. 

10 *. 

Swift 

935*4 

-1 1*4 

2 1 

308 

272 

Marks & Spencer 

283p 

Y489 

10 

2 9 

209 

171 

Tate A Lyle 

I69p 

8 

5 8 

500 

410 

Mltsukoshl 

11 

1-8 

I 8 S 

138*. 

Uniiatc 

Unilever 

l7Sp 

5 

2 4 

2 75 

1 70 

Myer Emporium 

$A2 40 



406 

313 

33Sp 

14*. 

3-4 

147 2 

107 

Neckermann 

DM 147 2 

42-2 

2-4 

143 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 127 

1 0 1 

4-9 

172 

114 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 161 

1-12 2 


124 

Bl 

United Biscuits 

IIBp 

1 

2-2 

8 C'» 

67*. 

JC Penney 

$79*. 

4-3*. 

I 2 






191-8 

130 7 

Prlnienips 

Provid Clothing 

Fr 186 





Motors, aerospace 




384 

281 

350p 

IS 

2 6 


16*. 



5 3 

193*1 

129*. 

Scars 'A' 

I60p 


3 1 

56 

BLMC 

I*. 

II7>, 

97*. 

Scars Roebuck 

$110*4 

+4*. 

1-4 

26't 

19 

Boeing 

|2I*4 

1 

1 8 

574 

428’. 

WH Smith 'A* 

574p 

-f-16 

1 6 

61 

46*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

960*4 

t 1*4 

2 4 

87 

73 

Tosco Stores 

8 lp 

3 

2-1 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

932*4 

t 2*4 

2 0 

178 

138'. 

United Drapery 

I70p 

$36% 

-8 

3-2 

104 

79 1 

Citroen 

Fr 95*. 

^ 4*. 


47*. 

33*. 

Woolworth 

4 1*4 

3-7 

493’t 

323 

Daimler- Benz 

DM 493*4 

4-33 

i 8 




199 

132 

Dunlop 

!36*ip 

5*. 

5 9 



ToxtllM 


3*4 

3-9 

2440 

2068 

Flat 

L 2330 

37 

5-0 

40 

30*. 

Burlington 

$32 

27 

21 '- 

Firestone Tire 

922 

l». 

3 7 

186 

132 

Carpets International I59p 

3 

4-3 

76». 

62*4 

Ford 

964*. 

1 1*4 

4 1 

80 

68 

Coats Patons 

78p 

I72p 

t-'t 

4-5 

32 

22*4 

General Dynamics 

925 

1 ** 


176 

129', 

Courtaulds 

4 

4-0 

84*. 

73*4 

General Motors 

974*4 

i 1*4 

/6 

116*. 

60 

Dollfus-Micg 

Fr 99*. 

- 0-6 

5 3 

33's 

27 

Goodyear 

929*. 

1 1*4 

3 0 

63'* 

48’i 

English Calico 

5’P . 

1 

-20 

4-2 

379 

254 

Honda 

Y 373 

! 10 

2-4 

1813 

1150 

Snia Viscose 

1.1310 


265 

155 

Komatsu 

Y 259 

6 

3 3 

31*. 

23 

Stevens. JP 

$27*. 


S -6 

15*. 

10 

lock heed 

III*. 

1 1*4 


128 

71 

TelJIn 

Y 128 

L 10 

4-7 

438<t 

356 

Lucas 

380p 

-20 

2-7 

136 

95 

Toray Ind 

Y 152 

i 17 

5-6 

I5S 

11*4 

Massey Ferguson 

SC 15*4 

1 'f 


71 

43 

Wooicombers 

59p 

1 


45*4 

34'. 

McDonnell Douglas 

$37*4 

*. 

l-l 







1568 

1229 

Michniln *B' 

Fr 1480 

. 8 

1 3 



Tobacco 



3-9 

500 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y454 

4 1 

*4 

1-8 

366 

286 

Brit Amur Tobacco 

335p 

- 6 

36*4 

30*1 

N Am Rockwell 

$30*4 

4 5 

219 

172 

Gallahor 

I 86 'ip 

1 ’t 

5-6 

412 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr40l'. 

4 4*. 

2-6 

123 

94*. 

imperial Tobacco 

115*,p 

--2 

4-5 

1670 

1540 

Pirelll-Spa 

L 1676 

12 

3 0 

76'- 

58*. 

RJ Reynolds 

$ 66 *. 

-3 

3-5 

231 

164 

Smiths Indust 

I87*.p 

10*4 

3-4 






236 

186 

Steyr-Dalmlcr-Puch 


4-2 

47*- 

41*. 

Utilltioi 

$42*- 



650 

405 

Toyota Motor 

Y566 

; tl 

1-4 

AT AT 

*4 

6-1 

42’. 

26*4 

United Aircraft 

$38 

t2»4 

5 1 

1050 

790 

Chubu 

Y 1040 

1 10 

4-8 

163-8 

133*. 

Volkswagen 

DM 147 7 

19 8 

3 1 

1040 

780 

Chugoku 

Y990 

- SO 

5-1 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 243 

1-7 

27'. 

24'- 

Cons Edison 

925*4 

1 *4 

7*2 

73'i 

57 

Westland 

59p 

-2*4 

4 9 

2875 

2600 

EBE5 

Fr B 2830 


5-5 

120 

92 

Wilmot-Breedcn 

I06p 

1 3 

3 3 

2415 

1995 

Intercom 

Fr B 2230 

-25 

5-6 


998 

780 

Kama! Electric 

Y973 

5-1 







191 

161*. 

RWE 

DM 170 

16*. 

4-9 

243 

180 

Office oquipmont. 

Canon 


3 7 

1000 

130 

795 

89 

Tokyo Flectric 
Tokvo Gas 

Y99B 

Y 130 

1 1 

4 17 

50 

4-6 

132 

93'. 

Eastman Kodak 

$137*4 

f P4 

1 1 







427 

358 

Fuji Photo 

Y380 

2 

2-0 



Inveatmont trusts 

235p 


2-6 

1750 

1565 

Gevaert Agfa 
Gestetner 'A' 

Fr B 1600 

15 

3-7 

279 

225 

Alliance Trust 


183 

ISO 

I74p 

2 

l-B 

60*. 

49 

Atlas Electric 

53*.p 

3 

2-5 

382 

325 

Nippon Optical 

Y347 

8 

2 7 

180 

137 

BEl Deferred 

I5lp 

... 

3-6 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

1. 1880 

1 15 

3 7 

98'. 

83 

British Assets 

85p 

15^ 

-2 

1 - 7 

270 

228 

Ozalld 

279p 

. io 

2-2 

180 

149 

Cable Trust 

~4 

2 6 

i47»« 

86H 

Polaroid 

$117 


0 4 

192 

157 

Foreign A Col 

I70p 

4 

1-8 

IM3*t 

825 

Rank A’ 

I060p 

$153*. 

4 35 

1 1 

189 

148 

Globe Investment 

I59p 


2-6 

153*4 

120*1 

Xerox 

42*4 

0-5 

58*t 

44'. 

Industrial A Gen 

47p 

—3 

31 





71 

56', 

Mercantile Inv 

6lp 

3', 

3-4 







263 

225*. 

Robeco 

FI 256*1 


4-6 



Paper, publishing 




202-3 

167 

Rolineo 

FI 198 

4-3 

1-5 

127'. 

99 

Borrrgaard 

Krl27 



122 

too*. 

Wlian Investment 

Il2'ip 

2 

1-9 

!99 

ISI 

Bowater Paper 

I87p* 

-12 

3-2 






124 

100 

BunzI Pulp 

I08p 

2 

4 1 



Multl’Oroduct. mlicollonooui 

1 


34'i 

25*4 

Crown Zollcrbach 

9/6^ 


4 5 

413 

33/ 

Air Liquide 

Fr 367 

4 5*. 

3-7 

179 

149 

DPG 

I70».p 

4*4 

4 2 

1475 

1009 

BSN 

Fr 1389 


2 3 

28 

23*4 

MacMillan BlocdrI 

$C 27'. 

1 2*4 


203 

142 

Bookers 

I9lp 

4 

3'5 

20*4 

16*4 

McGraw Hill 

$16 

*4 

3-7 

230 

171 

British Match 

203p 

69p 

9 

4-7 

315 

207 

News International 

274p 

- 4 

3 5 

75'. 

62*. 

British Oxygen 

1 

4-3 

244 

174 

Pearson 1 ongman 


-1-3 

2 6 

132 

Ill 

British Rop^ 

I25p 

1 

3-6 

332 

274 

Reed Int 

323p* 

9 

3 9 

77 

51'. 

Cope Allman 

Hi, 

251 *sp 

2 

5-2 

157 

78 

Thomson Org* 

I49p 

-4 

4 7 

251 

161*^ 

Dalgoty 

De La Rue 

3 

3-5 







248 

188 

13*. 

4-4 



Propurty 

Capital A Counties 
Hammersons 'A' 
Lind Securities 

Lf^ 

^Minins 

Hb fmmeblJiare 
Britain) 




30*. 

21*. 

Engelhard Minerals 

$31*4 

1 *1 

1-3 

135 

615 

230 

147 

274 

96 

530 

181 

:i6p 

SSOp 

2l7p* 

I92p* 

UTO*. 

33Sp 

7l5p* 

lasp 

2 

10 

-3 

’-2’» 

4-2 

f-iO 

18 

2-3 

1 3 

13 

1 7 

2-0 

1-6 

2-7 

2-7 

0 3 

2-2 

44', 

100*- 

482 

1062*1 

64'. 

616 

423 

14*. 

26*. 

28 

67*. 

388 

/95 

51*. 

404 

345 

9*. 

13 

Gulf A Wertcrn 
Halliburton 

Hays Wharf 
Hudson's Bay 

ITAT 

Inchcape 

CIteh 

Lfng-Tcmco’Vought 
Litton Industries 

$36*4 

$99 

430p 

8l2p 

9^4 

VJL 

911*4 

913*1 

|2% 

1 1 

4*4 

f *1 

1-7 

1- 7 

2- 7 
2-2 
21 
1-5 

IS/' 



4-2 

81*. 

64*. 

liinneama Mining 

981*4 

•Mf 

V-l 


Prices. 1972 

High Low 

OrdlMry 

■tbcke 

III 

CkjHiff 

on 

YMd 

July 

26 

266 

202 

Mitsubishi Shoji 

Y264 

Til 

2-7 

305 

219 

Mitsui 

Y3I9 

+ 27 

2-2 

285 

240 

S Pearson A Son 

265p 

$32*4 

-S 

2 4 

38'. 

30 

TRW 

- *• 

3 2 

27 

23*. 

Trnncco 

$24*. 

1 1% 

5-6 

36*. 

30*. 

Textron 

$33*. 

1% 

2-5 

151*1 

114 

Thomas Tilling 

l2B*,p 

-8% 

2-7 

245 

199 

Turner A Ncwall 

2IOp 

-4 

5 2 

614 

545 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr .591 


3 0 

610 

488 

575p 

23 

3-7 

477 

363 

Burmah Oil 

470p 

7 

3-6 

229', 

203', 

Cic Petrol es 

Fr 2ill 


5-7 

93', 

72*. 

Gelsenberg AC 

DM 73 8 



30 

23'. 

Gulf Oil 

$23% 

1% 

6-1 

57% 

49', 

Mobil Oil 

$S9*. 

i2'. 

4-6 

4960 

3650 

Petrofina 

Fr B 4960 

180 

2-1 

30*4 

25'. 

Phillips Petroleum 

$28*1 

! 1% 

4-8 

126 

IN'. 

Royal Dutch 

FI 125-9 

13-1 

5-9 

359 

298 

Shell Transport 

354p 

, 4 

4-2 

62*4 

54', 

Standard Oil (Calif.) $67*. 

F-% 

4 6 

/O’, 

61 

Standard Oil (lndlana)$68 


3 4 

77*. 

69*. 

Standard Oil (NJ) 

$74% 

*. 

5-2 

87'. 

60', 

Standard on (Ohio) $61*. 

3*. 

4 2 

36 

29*. 

Texaco 

$31*. 

1 '1 

5-0 

450 

255 

Gold mine* Ananco 

Anglo-American 422p 

12 

2 3 

1350 

900 

Anglo Am. Gold 

I250p 

36 

3 3 

301 

220 

Charter Cons 

2B6p 

12 

2 9 

300 

2U6 

Cons Gold Fields 

28lp 

£11% 

- 13 

2-7 

12*. 

7«„ 

General Mining 

’. 

3 9 

22 

II 

J’burg Cons 

£20 


2 2 

855 

505 

Rand .Selection 

7B0p 

40 

2-6 

325 

150 

Union Corp 

295p 

14 

2-3 

22'. 

ir. 

Mines, metals 

Alcan 

$C2(»% 

+ % 


70 

37*4 

Alcoa 

$48*4 

*4 

3-7 

2350 

1875 

Alusulsse 

FrS 2190 

1 60 

2-7 

32*4 

27*4 

Amcr Met Cllm 

$28% 

+-% 

4-9 

21 >4 

15*1 

Anaconda 

$18*. 

EI*4 


236 

152 

CAST 

I95p 

-24 

2 3 

376 

223 

De Beers Defd 

363p 

3 

2-1 

150 

119 

Delta Metal 

I35p 

-1-1% 

3-7 

99', 

53 

Falcon bridge 

$C55', 

i2% 


35'/ 

29*. 

inter Nickel 

$30«, 

-% 

3 3 

410 

288 

Johnson Maithey 

390p 

20 

3-1 

29*1 

21'. 

Kennecott 

$22 

-1 ’• 

8-1 

132 

70 

Lonrho 

I25p 

5 

3 6 

3 90 

2 35 

MIM Holdings 

$A3 18 


2-6 

353 

275 

Metallgesellschaft 

DM 297 


2 0 

169-6 

135 

Pechlney 

Fr 151*, 

Vs*. 

8-0 

75 

52', 

Ponarroya 

Fr 60 

1 

SO 

250 

79 

Potgietersrust Plat 

241 p 


(") 

22'. 

14*4 

R^nolds Metals 

$14% 

i-'4 

4-1 

287 

196 

2S0p 


2-4 

242 

730 

175 

540 

Roan Cons 

Selection Trust 

236p 

645p 

25 


1715 

1426 

Union Mlnlere 

FrB 1570 


4-8 

5-24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

SA3 12 


0-7 

244 

182 

Zamanglo 

235p 

1 

(n) 

340 

192 

Plantetioni, etc 
Consolidated Tea 

224p» 

+ 4 


321 

267 

Guthrie 

322p 

-1-18 

5-5 

59 

40 

Highlands A Low 
Jolcal 

54p 

2 

6-3 

90 

43 

77p 


3-2 

164 

116 

Longbourne 

nip 



3S'> 

30 

Plantation HIdgs 

3/p 
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Men«y Market Indicators 

London'H major banks have notched up their base lending rat<*ii 
by 0 full point to 7*/, (except Williema & Glyn’s which wont to 
and their deposit ratoa by even moio in a bid to catch uo 
with rising money market rates 


Bank Bate 6% (from S%, 21/6/72) Bue Rate 6% -7% 


Deposit rates 

7 doys’ notfee; 

Clearing banks 

4-5*4 

Local authorltlet 

3 months’ fixed. 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

8*4-8'f 

8*^-8*. 

8*. 

Intorbank rate 

7 days' 

8', 

Troaaury billa 

3 months' 

5-75 

Eurodollar deposits 
7 days’ notice 

3 months’ 

5*1 

5*, 


Eurostorllng deposits (in him) 


2 days' notice 

3 months' 

8*4 

9% 

Ndw York 

Treasury bills 

3 99 

Certs, of deposit 

4 85 

Sterling. Spot lete $2-4491 

Forward discount 
(3 months’) 

2 38 cents 

Forward cover (3 months'): 

Annual Int. cost 3-89% 


Investment currency: 
Investment S 23*4% pram 


Covered arbitrage margins 

(3 months’) 

Treasury bills 


In favour of 

Use week % This week % 

N. York l••s» N.York i'* 


EurcKloilar/UK local 

authority loans N. York l*M N. York 

Eurodoliar/Eurostarling N. York **0 N. York 


Uncovorod arMCrage margins (f days’) 
fiurodoltar/MK loSi 

authorilw loons London 2*t London 

Bu r ede l lor /in karBanfc Un^k ;2*s 


** 

•m 
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The moloristls 
guide to Inter-City 



Diversion Lay-by 

Avoid being diverted or disttacted Ironi your objective. You don’t need to stop for one. Inter-C'ity otfers you your 

'I'his is best achieved by leaving all forms of road strain own private lay-by all the way. And on really long trips, 

behind. Ilow ? Simply let Inter-City take you stiaight there. you can’t beat an lnttT-C’'itv Sleeper Wake re’reshed and 

And instead ol reading road signs, read wlial you please airive earlv with a full business day ahead of you. 

in armchair comfort. On Inlcr-Citj's rail road, 
diversions are a pleasure. 



Clearway Carve-up 

As a motorist, you may have been at pains to discover that Moloriug carvc-iipsi are to be avoided. But the carve-ups 

the shortest distance between two points is actually two you gt t m an Intei-C’ity rc.staurant arc richly rewarding 

straight lines: the rail road. And Inter-City’s new scrvice.s - aiul von ilon’t have to stop for them. 1 uday’s 

arc now even faster and more frequent than before. Imsiiie.ssmeii agree that Inter-City’s 

7’ake the real clearway. If you <lo need a car at the other rest.uii.uns .iml bullets are the best possible places foi 

end, the (Godfrey Davis Rail Drive car-hire service is unwinding after work Cheers, 

available at most main stations. 


Inter-City is for you 

Belter by far than going by car 




Ibucan bank on the 
man-on-the-spot' 

Our World-Wide Services. Industrialists 
trading with North America naturally think 
of the Bank of America as a good bank to 
use. And. of course, they are perfectly right. 
But, in fact, our home ground is the whole 
wide world, and we are as famil'ar with the 
globe as you are with your own back garden. 

If you wish to improve or to expand your 
operations abroad or if you're entering the 
international field for the first time, we have 
a man-on-the-spot right where you need 
him. He will give you every banking service 
that you require He knows local business¬ 
men, bankers and government officials, 
economic conditions and trade regulations. 
He will be glad to advise you about foreign 
excfiange and currency, and will provide 
you with business introductions 

And yet. for all our size -nd the impres¬ 
sive range of services that we offer, you will 
find us friendly and understanding people 
for whom no trouble is too much. 

BANK OF 
AMERICA 

f,, I ••j/.' I H i', . f! M .. y,'l( Ifi 

London Branches: 

27-29 Walbrook, EC4P 4HN. 01-626 4722. 

29 Davies St W1Y 2BQ. 01-629 7466 
Birmingham Branch: 

Cavendish House, Waterloo Street, 

Birmingham, B2 5PX, 021-236 0621. 

Manchester Branch. 

10 Marsden Street, Manchester, M60 2BA. 

061-834 8171 
Dublin Branch ■ 

26-27 Giatton Street, Dublin 2. 775404. 

Edinburgh Branch: 

P.O. Box 119, 24 St. Andrew Square, 

Edinburgh EH2 1AJ. Tel: 031-556 5561 
Subsidiaries: 

Bank of Ameiica Ltd.--Merchant Banking. 
BankAmerica—Williams Glyn Factors Ltd .— 
Factoring 

World Headquarters; San Francisco, California 



The Thames Embankment — 
only minutes from Bark of America 
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The moderates' hour 

There arc better projii>ccts for 
a return to political life in 
Northern Ireland now that the 
Bogside and Grcggan no-go 
areas have been recovered, 
but it’s still touch and go, page 
11 . The mood, and the doubts, 
in the province, page 17 . Mr 
Lynch has won the day for 
common sense in Mid-Cork, 
page 2 (i. 



Contents 


Exiti pushed 


The way in which Senator 
McGovern dropped Senator 
Eagleton has aroused further 
doubts about his political 
capability, page 14 . The old 
Democratic stalwarts and 
money-raisers want no part of 
McGoveniism anyway, page 
37* 


Sapping the will 

The British establishment has 
already agreed to Jose the dock 
strike on terms that will bring 
more violent strikes elsewhere 
later, page 12 . The state of 
emergency, and the moves for 
peace, page 75 . The huge wage 
offer to the building workers 
shows why the new TUC-CBI 
conciliation body will merely 
pour fuel on a raging fire, 
and price policies arc going 
wrong too, page 77 . 


World money 

Fred Hirsch, formerly of the 
International Monetary Fund, 
and before that of The 
Economist, sets out his own 
proposals for international 
monetary reform, pages 55 - 68 . 


Goodbye to all that 

China pays its official farewell 
to the long-dead Lin Piao, and 
brings back the men the 
cultural revolution kicked out, 
page 15 . 


But westward, look 

It’s hard for Mr Brezhnev to 
combine holding east Europe 
down with trying to persuade 
western Europe to vote 
communist, page ih. The 
French communists attack the 
Prague trials, page 29 . The 
repression widens in Russia 
itself, page 30 . 


It might even happen 

Egypt’s SO big, Libya’s so small, 
that the latest go at Arab 
unity could upset all precedents 
and just possibly stick, page 
25 - 
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European summit 

Sir —In your report on the Brussels 
meeting of foreign ministers preparing 
for the summit conference (July 22nd) 
you imply that Britain shares France’s 
objections to strengthening European 
institutions and to the establishment of a 
political secretariat. Whilst it is true that 
Britain’s views on the development of the 
European community have been mooted 
whilst we are still outside, it is odd that 
you should assume that Britain’s interests 
lie with gaullist ideas of ultimate national 
sovereignty. Your assumptions are hardly 
confirmed by the Prime Minister's clear 
call for Europe to speak with one voice 
in world affairs, or informed press reports 
that Mr Heath was firm in resisting the 
French president’s demands that the 
political secretariat be established outside 
the community framework in Paris. 

In the face of America’s almost certain 
reduction of her military presence in 
Europe after the presidential elections, 
and the need to evolve a common policy 
in preparation for next year’s security 
conference with the Soviet block, the 
establishment of effective European 
machinery to develop a common foreign 
policy is becoming urgent. 

Delaying the summit is no answer to 
these problems, or, for that matter, in 
ensuring that, once the community is 
enlarged to 10 members, the existing 
institutions do not grind to a standstill for 
want of a more effective w'ay of reaching 
decisions on progress in the economic and 
monetary ipherrs.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SWi Ernest Wistrich 

Director, 
European Movement 


Handling the gunmen 

Sir —In your wide-ranging survey of how 
other governments have dealt with their 
urban guerrillas (July 29th) you omit one 
essential element in continental experience 
of postwar subversion—namely riot police. 
I suggest ihai the big error in Northern 
Ireland fn>rn the seeuriiy angle was the 
recruitment of the military Ulster Defence 
Regiment instead of using the same volun¬ 
teers, from both communities, as riot 
police. 

The function of any kind of pulice is 
different from that of troops. It is the 
function of police to think in terms of 
arresu. As it is the function of troops to 
be the ultimate deterrent, it is axiomatic 
that troops should never be brought into 
contact w'iih a civilian crowd. 

Two events have led directly to most 


serious consequences: January 30th in 
Derry, and the recent trivial incident on 
the Lenadoon Estate, which led to the 
ending of the truce. Both could have 
been avoided if there had been a riot 
police force in between the ordinary police 
and the army. 

I cannot imagine a French riot police 
commander ordering his men in on that 
fatal day in Derry. In fact, Chief Superin¬ 
tendent Lagan of the RUC told the 
Widgery tribunal that he advised against 
the use of troops. But what can the generals 
do if London has habituated them to 
making arre.sts a police function, even when 
martial law has not been declared ? 

The Lenadoon affair was fantastic. 
Troops should not have been involved in 
anything so trivial. Riot equipment is 
jxilice equipment, not military. The pre¬ 
sence of troop.s merely enabled the ancestral 
bogey of the oppressive British army to 
be conjured up again. 

One final point. From the point of view 
of naval strategic defence, Northern Ire¬ 
land and western Scotland form one unit, 
as they did, in another sense, in St 
Columba’s day. The North Channel, like 
a river, unites rather than divides. The 
effect of all the trouble is to weaken the 
defence of the Western Approaches—and, 
simultaneously, our Rhine frontier, as units 
have to be brought over from Germany. 
—Yours faithfully, George A. Short 

Manchester 


Dock strike 

Sir —At my last T&GWU branch meeting 
I put forward a resolution supporting the 
efforts of the general secretary and other 
union officials to end the dockers dispute, 
and called for the w'ithdrawal of member¬ 
ship from the militants’ leaders for 
causing unnecessary public conflict between 
brother workers in haulage and the docks. 
No other person in the branch was 
interested, so we all passed on to a discus¬ 
sion about the different kinds of com¬ 
munism in Ceylon.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW 8 Peter Bottom ley 


The two McGoverns 

Sir —One facet of the Nixon-McGoveni 
contest has been overlooked : McGovern’s 
geostrategic inconsistency in proposing to 
abandon south-east Asia but doing even 
more for Israel.” 

South Vietnam is directly vital to an 
Asiatic power balance, while Israel is only 
indirectly critical to the European equili¬ 
brium. In 1941 your military chiefs 
concurred with ours on that score prior 
to Pearl Harbor. 

In Vietnam there is almost no likelihood 
of a ground-foref confrontation with 
Russia or China. Russia i.s not contiguous. 
Beiow' the lyrh parallel China is unable 
to send substantial ground forces in 
< ombai-ready condition in the face of 
American naval and air .superiority. But 
in Israel the risk of confrontation with 
Russia is substantial, in the air, on the 


rm IBOONOMIST 

ground, and on the water. 

Also Vietnam, like Korea, is the apple 
of discord, the bone of contention, between 
the major Pacific powers—China, Russia, 
Japan, India, Indonesia—that fear any 
other regional potential enemy controlling 
it militarily. Both have their counterparts 
in Europe—the Low Countries and 
Switzerland.—^Yours faithfully, 

New York Charles Weil 


Gold 

Sir —You write (July 15th): “a thumping 
rise in the gold price . . . will get tui 
one very far.” But surely a big enough 
rise would enable the United States to 
resume convertibility of the dollar, to the 
accompaniment of a vast sigh of relief in 
London, Paris, Frankfurt and Zurich. True, 
the relief would persist only until the 
rising tide of production, and the conse¬ 
quent demand for increased bank reserves, 
beat up against the new gold price ; but 
then we can consider a further rise. 

The Economist is a .strong advocate of 
lioaiing exchange rates. Every argument 
for such a float applies equally strongly 
to the price of gold. Only a floating gold 
price will ensure thai bullion moves 
smoothly and automatically to tho.se 
quarters where demand k stronge-st, and 
that there will always be enough gold 
bank reserves to effect the exchange of 
any volume of goods that future industry 
may be able to produce.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SWjy Henry Meulen 


Sand on their boots 

Sir —It must have been galling for the 
Russians to see you (Juiy 22nd) swallow 
the Egyptian propaganda line hook line 
and sinker. You echo Egyptian accusa¬ 
tions that the Russians have delivered 
” inferior ” weapons while failing to supply 
” offensive ” ones. As every military 
analyst knows, there is no such animal : 
weapons arc offensive or defensive accord¬ 
ing to the manner of their deployment. 

In fact, the Russians have supplied an 
impressive canal-crossing arsenal to the 
Egyptians : 

—1,500 artillery pieces for direct fire 
support and shallow interdiction (0-10 
miles from the canal bank); 

—200 close-support aircraft (Mig-i7s) 
for fortification-busting and rear-area 
interdiction (0-100 miles from the canal 
bank]; 

—no strike aircraft (Su-ys) for interdic¬ 
tion in depth, excellent supersonic air¬ 
craft with the range to hit targets 
anywhere in Israel; 

—1,500 battle tanks for penetration. 
This array of ” offensive ” weapons is 
covered on base (east of the canal) by 
the thickest anti-aircraft system in the 
world : more than 130 Sam batteries and 
several hundred radar-guided AA guns. 
(This is more than adequate for an air¬ 
space of 100 miles by 200 miles.) In 
addition, for the air-air defence of 
Egyptian aircraft operating over Sinai and 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


Chief 

Executive 

(DESIGNATE) 


Suva. Fiji c. £12.000 in local 

currency equivalent 

House & car provided 


The local sugar industry is the largest 
contributor to the economy of Fiji and 
raw sugar accounts for about two- 
thirds of total exports from the islands. 
Next April the Government assumes a 
majority shareholding in the company 
operating the milling and processing 
of all the sugar produced. A Chief 
Executive is required to Join the beard 
as soon as possible. He will be respon¬ 
sible to the board for the direction of all 
milling and processing activities, cane 
research and growers extension ser¬ 
vices. 

The person appointed rnUvSt be of outstand¬ 
ing character and experience. He should 
have the ability to lead an organisation 
which is acknowledged to be efficient and 
to secure the willing co-operation of the 
staff and work force. He should have the 
capacity and erergy to establish satisfac¬ 
tory relationships with Government, growers 
and international buyers. Considerable 
experience of management at top Ic^vel 
within a signlficantcommercial or Industi lal 
enterprise and a firm sense of financial 
responsibility are mandatory. 

Knowledge of the sugar industry would be 
an added advantage. 

Age ideally early 40’s. 

Write in confidence, quoting reference 
1120/E to: R.G. Birch, 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Management Consultants, 

Suite 401, Salisbury House, 
Finsbury Circus, London, 

EC2M 5UR. 


For further appobtments 
see pages 92 to 97 


Controller 

BUSINESS PLANNING 
EVALUATION 

• Tffls is an unusual appointment 
offering a springboard for future 
career development and a unique 
opportunity to work at the heart of 
central government for about three 
years and to play a substantial part in 
the development of corporate 
planning in relation to a range of 
nationalised industries. 

• THE role is to establish a small 
specialised tinit to aid ministers and 
senior officials in the overall 
appraisal and in the financial 
evaluation of the plans of the 
individual industries. The unit will 
also monitor progre.ss against the 
agreed plans. 

• THE need is for an accountant or an 
economist, preferably with a 
qualffication in business administration, 
with comparable experience gained 

at the centre of a major industrial 
group which has applied .successfully 
advanced business planning techniques. 

• PREFERRED age late 30 s. Starting 
salary around ^{^ 7 , 000 . Terms for 
secondment would also be considered. 

Write in complete confidence 
to P. A. R. Lindsay 
as adviser to the chent. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET ‘ LONDON WIN 6dJ 
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LETTERS 


THE EGOKOMtST AUOt»T S, 1^79 


Israel, the Russians have supplied 200 
Mif;-2i interceptors to the Egyptian air 
force as well as a further 120 (J-H-G 
versions) with their own pilots; these air¬ 
craft could fly top cover to protect the 
Su-7s and Mig-iys from Israeli fighters. 
fThe latter would be heavily outnum¬ 
bered.) 

If this impressive and well-found 
inventory is not suflicient to allow the 
Egyptians to plan an invasion of Sinai 
. with any ronlidciicc, it i.s certainly not 
the Russians' fault. The heart of the 
matter is the inability of the Egyptian air 
force to deploy an integrated team of 
pilots, ground staff and operational con¬ 
trollers that can beat the Israeli team 
ranged agaiast them. It is men the 
Egyptians lack, and not weapons. Ground- 
to-ground missiles are virtually useless 
unless they have nuclear warheads. With 
median accuracies of 1,500 ft CEPs, their 
half-ton or onc-ton warheads (Shaddock, 
SS-4 etc) have a much smaller cficctivc 
punch than one quarter of a strike-fighter 
payload. The Russians have already 
supplied the Egyptians with .some G-G 
missiles : they arc strictly for parades.— 
Yours faithfully, Edward Luttwak 

Jerusalem 

Sir—'I believe you will find that your 
statement (July 22nd) regarding North 
Yemen being, the first Arab stale to 
resume relations with the United States 
is incorrect. When I was in the Islamic 
Republic of Mauretania last summer I 
found that they had resumed relations 
with the United States during the first 
part of 1971.—Yours faithfully, 

London, Wi Neville S. I./)no 

Bus V train 

Sir —In your article “ On the comeback 
trail ” (July 15th) the figure of £iom 
given for signal maintenance on the 
London Transport underground is clearly 
an error and is not from my paper. This 
cost in 1971 was £2,329,000, but the point 
is still valid that maintaining the signalling 
for the underground is many timc.s as 
expensive as for all the road traffic in 
London. 

The operating costs shown in the diagram 
aeeornpanying ytmr article accurately repre¬ 
sent the figures in my paper. However, it 
shotild be mentioned that these figures 
represent the economic cost to the com¬ 
munity—not the aecoiiiiting cost to London 
Tran.sport—with eight-car trains and large 
buses, both one-man-operated. 

The staffing figures exclude train guards 
and bus conductors. On this basis the 
I.;Ondon Transport railway staffing is 6.2 
staff per car in peak service and the bus 
staffing is 4,7. London 'IVansport constantly 
complains of a staff shortage but, in fart, 
the staffings of both the railways and bus 
operation.s are more than twite tho.se of 
Hamburger Hochbahn (2.5' and Atlanta 
Transit System (2.2), even excluding 
London Transport's train guard?; and bus 
Nevertheless, London Trans¬ 


conduct^,ni. 


port costs are comparable with those of 
the best foreign undertakings because 
London wages arc so much lower. 

Often more imponant than the operating 
cost is the track cost, for which it is 
necessary to distinguish (i) new track,. 
(2) existing track with an opportunity cost, 
and (3) existing track with no opportunity 
co.sr. Where urban railway and express 
bus propo.sals both require new track, the 
coiLstruciioii cost for the railway is likely 
to be six times the cost of new road 
capacity needed by equivalent buses, giv¬ 
ing a total cost for the railway (using 
discounted cash flow) three times that of 
the express bus service. This might seem 
good reason never to build a new urban 
railway without properly examining the 
best bus alternative. However, neither 
London Transport nor the GLC nor the 
Department of the Environment examined 
an cxprc.ss bus alternative before approv¬ 
ing the first stage in the expenditure of 
£9om (plus alarming escalation) for the 
Fleet Line. And to the cost of the Fleet 
Line must be added the lost opportunity of 
converting most of the Stanmore branch 
of the Bakcrloo Line into a road. 

Better use of existing railway assets 
could be achieved if public bodies were 
required to pay into the Exchequer interest 
on the opportunity cost of all transport 
facilities owned. This would give a picture 
of the railways’ true costs and politicians 
would be better able to judge whether 
railways are worth their deficits. 

The benefit to commuters of express 
buses running on urban motorways has 
been demonstrated by the many services 
operating .successfully in North America 
and Japan. And yet no account of the 
motorway’s value to buses has been taken 
in the design and evaluation of the motor¬ 
way network proposed for London. 

My paper is now expected to appear 
in the Journal of Transport Economics and 
Policy in January rather than September. 
—Yours faithfully, Edward Smith 

Beckenham, Kent 

Sir—D r Tony Ridley in his letter (July 
2yth) claims that the conclusions of the 
Tyneside transportation study were 
reached after a thorough examination of 
the alternatives. In fact the busway alterna¬ 
tive wa.i effectively killed by an arbitrary 
decision, unsupported by any evidence and 
raking no account of operating experience, 
to insist on a 3oft-widc formation for it, 
although it will be carrying at most a 
trickle of 34 buses per hour each way. A 
two-track rail formation is amply wide 
enough for a busway. 

In this country buses operate on narrow 
overcrowded roads, 80 per cent of rural 
roads arc less than 20ft wide and traffic 
lanes in city streets seldom have a width 
of more than loft, yet the safety record 
for their passengers is, according to the 
Road Research Laboratory, slightly better 
than British Rail’s. 7 'here can be no doubt 
that with a design more fitting for its 
purpose the busway would have shown a 


vastly more favourable rate of return on 
investment. 

The busway system was expected to be 
the most effective in attracting riders from 
their cars initially. The buses would run 
on the city streets to distribute passengers 
in the town centre and it was thought that 
increased traffic congestion on these streets 
in the 1980$ would negate the busway’s 
advantage in this respect. That the correct 
solution might be restraint measures to 
prevent the congestion was not considered. 
The introduction of the proposed light 
railway system would mean diverting direct 
bus services to act as feeders to it. The 
resulting compulsory change of vehicle in 
the course of quite short journeys could 
hardly be bettered as a way of encourag¬ 
ing commuters to stay in their own car 
seats. It is to be hoped that more realistic 
proposals are evaluated in future studies 
of this type.—Yours faithfully, 

Chertsey, Surrey Angus Dalglelsh 

Wales 

Sir —May I compliment Felicity Bryan on 
the comprehensive resume of factual 
information contained in her special 
survey on Wales (July 15th). But may I 
sympathise with her in her lack of under¬ 
standing and ill her naivety in believing 
official pronouncements. 

1 am a nationalist and my comments, 
of cour.se, are biased. But so arc those 
of writers who descend on us from 
England. The difference is that they do 
not realise they are biased and the worst 
bias of all is to imagine ihat one is 
impartial and then to look at a problem 
entirely from one’s own perspective ! 

It is “ plain folly,” wc are told, to 
require a knowledge of Welsh for certain 
jobs in Wales. It drives young people 
away. They leave not because they are 
anxious to go or because of the language, 
but because the political establishment 
has failed to cicatc enough jobs. In any 
case, is Felicity Bryan seriously suggesting 
that in a bilingual country a knowledge of 
one of the country’s languages should not 
be a requirement for any jobs whatsoever ? 

Felicity Bryan is quick to quote the 
Welsh Broadcasting Council’s estimates 
for an all-Wcl.sh TV Channel, adding that 
they were “ more than enough to demon¬ 
strate how ill-considered the propo.sal 
was.” Was she unawaie of the fact that 
their estimates were dictated by political 
motives, and that the engineers and 
technicians' union produced a counter- 
report to show the project was feasible at 
a fraction of the cost put forward by the 
Broadcasting Council ? 

With a similar gay naivety, Miss Bryan 
says that Treasury figures published last 
September refute claims that Wales 
could survive as “ an independent econo¬ 
mic unit.*’ The Treasury figures, in fact, 
whatever other politicians might try to 
make of them, prove how right we are. It 
is true they show a deficit for Wales, but 
a deficit produced by the scores of millions 
of pounds which we are forced to contn- 
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The AKAIVTS-110 DK does everything 
a portable tape recordershould da 

Italsotdces live television pictures. 


It’S true. 

The Akai VTS'llODX is a complete, portable video 
tape recording system. 

When we say complete we mean there's a camera, 
recorder, monitor - everything you need to shoot pro¬ 
fessional quality picture and sound simultaneously, 
play them both back instantly. 



When we say portable we mean the whole thing, 
complete, weighs just I8h lbs - about the same as 
your weekend travelling bag weighs. 



One man, entirely alone, can shoot and tape tele¬ 
vision pictures in the boardroom or the back garden, 
on a mountain top or on the shop floor. 

And if you can push a button you can master the 
whole system in five minutes. 

Cine film-THE END 

The Akai VTS-llODX video tape system makes 
ordinary cine film seem about as useful as a magic 
lantern. 

With the Aka I video tape system you get instant play¬ 
back on the 3' mon itor - and if you don't I ike what you 
see you just shoot again over the same piece of tape. 
You can also playback through an ordinary TV set. 


You can operate on mains or battery (one battery 
loading gives you 1 hour recording). 

You enjoy the low-cost, economy benefit of i' tape. 
And each tape gives 24 minutes recording time. 

You have a system that's complete in itself - but 
that can also be integrated in a bigger video set-up if 
you want it to. 

You can record sound simultaneously with picture. 
You can also dub sound on at a later stage. 

You can stop the tape at any point during playback 
if there's any particular image you want to study. 

You can focus easily and accurately - and there's a 
6:1 zoom lens to give you creative flexibll ity. 

And you can use the VTS-llODX for hundreds of 
different uses.Teaching, demonstrations, presenta¬ 
tions, once-only events, sales tra ining, security - make 
your own list to suit your own line of work. 

And while you’re thinking what an amazingly use¬ 
ful and versatile system the Akai VTS 1 lODX is, just 
send off the coupon below. In return we'll send you 
some more deta lied information and the name of your 
nearest Akai dealer - he’ll be glad to show you the 
system in live action. 



-1 

To: Akai Video, Rank Audio Products, P.O. Box 70,, 
Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex TW89HR. I 


Please send me njore information on the Akai 
VTS-1 lODX video tape system - and the name of my 
nearest dealer. 




Name 

Address 
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bmc every year to the so-called “ defence 
programme. We produce more than 
enough to pay for all government services 
and all governineni linancial support in 
Wales and if we controlled our own purse¬ 
strings—even after paying for our own 
government, a reasonable defence 
programme, repayment of national debt, 
etc—we should have something like an 
additional .£B<)rn a year with which to 
promote 'conumic development and 
improve social conditions.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Emrys Koderth 

Cardiff 


After the Tupamaros 

Sir —You de.scribe (July ist) the Tupamaro 
urban guerrillas as now running down a 
blind alley. With only four months in 
office, our new President Bordabeiry has 
certainly got two great achievements to his 
credit, namely the virtual collapse of the 
Tupamaro movement, except fur sporadic 
sharpshooters, and the national agreement 
among the traditional political parties to 
give him a parliamentary majority. 

But this good work may be completely 
undone by the disastrous economic policy 
of his government guided by Sr Forteza, 
w'hosc one object seems to be “grind the 
people and private business down to 
provide funds for the increasingly ineffi¬ 
cient and expanding bureaucracy and 
state corporations,” Rigid wage controls 
are giving the workers just enough to buy 
food—a 20 per cent wage increase in April 
against a 40 per cent rise, which has gone 
up another 20 pei cent at least since that 
date, fri Argentina, Krieger Vasena 
successfully clamped on a wage freeze 
which held for many months until his 
policy exploded with bloody revolutions 
in Cordoba and Argentine cities. 

Faced with the practical impossibility 
of rai.sing more taxes, devaluation of the 
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Every quarter, 70 reviews cover 150 countries 

Nigeria 

Rapid growth in oil production is 
pushing Nigeria's economy ahead at 
double the rate projected in the 
development plan. Read the details 
of this ^tarthrig recovery and its 
effect on the new budgets m the 
latest Quarterly Economic Review 

An annual sutscriptio^i to one review 
(4 issues and an Annual Supplement j is f15 
(U5$40J. Airmail postage £2 fUSSSj Single 
copies £4.50 (US$12j, payment with order 
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Uruguayan peso is the method being used 
to hich more money from the whole 
population. In March, 1972, the govern¬ 
ment cut the official value of the peso in 
fiaif by devaluing from 250 to 500 pesos 
per dollar; raw materials and other 
imports, thus costing 100 per cent more, 
jolted up the cost of living, but huge 
surcharges were imposed on exports so 
that primary producers shouldn’t profit 
from the devaluation—the government 
coffers taking the difference. Since April, 
mini-devaluations, on the Brazilian model, 
have taken the rate to 572 pesos, and there 
arc more to come, at roughly 5 per cent 
per month. In effect, this method of 
taxation through continuous devaluation 
is a fonn of robbery, stealing part of 
every peso note or cash dqpo.sit and affect¬ 
ing the poor—in their wages and cash 
savings—^nearly 100 per cent while the 
middle class or rich feel it on a reducing 
scale, because real assets owned by the 
iw'o latter groups move up in price with 
the inflation. Strangely enough, the trade 
unions don’t seem to have rcali.sed yet 
how these devaluations are heavily 
weighted against workers. 

President Bordaberry is not an econo¬ 
mist, but he must apply his undoubted 
common sense to economic policy, and 
not leave it to his ministers. Otherwise, 
the tragedy of our small but lovely 
country will be deepened.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Eduardo Erica 

Montevideo 


Norway's economy 

Sir —You arc wrong (July ist). Our 
government’s white paper presenting the 
results of the negotiations with the EEC 
to parliament states explicitly that it is 
not possible to calculate the economic 
effect with any precision. An example of 
what a reduced rate of growth of i per 
cent might mean is given as an illustration, 
n<it a prognosis. 

The government’s assertion that growth 
will increase as a result of membership 
is, by the way, strongly disputed by Nor¬ 
wegian economists.—Yours faithfully, 
Stortinget, Oslo Gunnar Garbo. MP 


Iranian troubles 

Sir —Mr Dchnavard’s reference (Letters 
June 24th) to “ dead old Dr Mossadeq 
and his fossilised National Front ” tells 
us a great deal about the kind of persons 
who support the Iranian regime and the 
type whom Persian intellectuals arc deter¬ 
mined in challenge once and for all. In 
the 2,500 years of our history, Dr Mossa¬ 
deq’s government was the only demo¬ 
cratic regime that ever came to power. 
The military coup d’etat, backed by foreign 
r,f)vernmcnts and supported by internal 
reactionary groups, which led to his over¬ 
throw in n)53, installed a military dictator¬ 
ship whose eval and oppression arc 
unmatched in our long history. 

The young intellectuals who are mar¬ 
tyred every day in front of the firing 


squad, unlike what Mr Dehnavard thinks, 
are not “ burdened with a sense of 
failure,” as a close examination of their 
educational backgrounds will reveal. They 
arc “ burdened ” with the failure ” of 
the regime to comply with the Persian 
constitution, which allows for freedom of 
thought and expression of every Persian 
citizen. They arc “ burdened ” with the 
** failure ” of the regime to listen to their 
lawful demands for returning the political 
power to its rightful owners, the people. 
When such demands are met with extreme 
oppression in the forms of kidnappings, 
mass arrests, torture and executions they 
see no alternative but to pick up arms and 
fight in order to restore democracy. 

I must admit, as an economist, that 
this is a rather painful and inefficient way, 
but in the face of the present situation 
it is the only way.—^Yours faithfully, 

St Louis, Missouri Ahmad Jabbami 


Who's who in Sind 

Sir —Your special correspondent (July 
i5th) categorically asserts th:U “ at least 
40 per cent of the 14m people in Sind 
arc Urdu-speaking.” The true facts as 
recorded in the Government of Pakistan 
Census Report, 1961, Volume I, Table 
VII, are as follows : Sindhi-speaking : 
8459,538 or 82.4 per cent; Urdu-, 
Gujerali-, Punjabi- and Pushtu- etc, speak¬ 
ing 1,757,261, or 17.6 per cent. 

Revised calculation of the basis of the 
last census show that at present the 
Urdu-speaking population in Sind stands 
at around 19 per cent as against 81 per 
cent Sindhis.—Yours faithfully, 

Woodford Green, Essex Mazhar S. Kazi 


Illinois and the Presidency 

Sir —You say (July 22nd) : “ Indeed, no 
President in modem American history has 
managed to secure the White House with¬ 
out the blessing of the majority of the urn 
citizens of the state.” Ibis is in error. 
In 1916 Woodrow Wilson won the 
Presidency although losing Illinois to the 
Republican, Charles Evans Hughes. 
Illinois was, 1 think, the third largest 
.state then, behind New York and Penn- 
.sylvania, which Hughes also carried.— 
Yours faithfully. Ivan N. Kaye 

New York 


The Tokyo sound 

Sir — 1 wa.s startled by your report 
(July 8th) of Mr Tanaka’s ” grunting 
and modulating . . . raspy voice ” and 
its comparison with “ ordinary Japanese in 
everyday conversation.” 

In experiencing the calm restraint and 
etiquette of the ordinary Japanese first¬ 
hand and the extraordinary respect and 
modulated tone of all Japanese 1 have 
met I must say the only rude gmni 1 
have heard is that of The Economist.-— 
Yours faithfully, Donald F. X. Finn 
New York 
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PROPERTY 


CONRAD RITBLAT 

ACOMMIVY 

Consultant Surveyors 
& Valuers 

Q Specialiswg in the I \duation of Property 
throifghout the Vnited Kingdom. 

[11 ^^^^d acquisition of Property for Occupation and Investment, 

["] Pro/vct Management. 

[U .'Appraisalsy Development Projectionsy ]Evaluations and Assessment. 

IZJ Property Mrateg)^ and Modern Management. 


MILNER HOUSE * MANCHESTER SQUARE - LONDON W1M 6AA 

Tel 935 4499 


A choice of superb 
office accommodation 






'lable 




The two buildings available are situated in 
the financial district of the city. One 
building, number 82. is the former Bank of 
England building dating back to 1845. It 
has been cleaned and modernised and 
offers a superb banking hall and offices 


totalling 9,000 sq.ft. 

The second building, Edvv'ard House, is 
adjoining. It is a prestige 9 storey block 
with air conditioning and two high speed 
lifts.The total office area is 42,000 sq.ft. 


{rttitiQ Agonts 

ISAAC NEILD & Co. 

Bennett House. Mosley Street. 
Manchester M60 2DR. Tel: 061 - 236 2346 
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Robert Carr is the Quiet Man of the Heatli 
Government. If you met liim at the bus stop, 
you probably wouldn’t recognise him. But he’s 
moved from a Fnetory floor to the pinnacle of 
political life. He is one of Heath's inner circle. 

A niiin who has now held three major posts in 
the cabinet. The man who piloted the Industrial 
llelations Bill through Parliament, and is now 
in clmrge of the Home Office. That means he 
makes decisions which will affect the lives of 
nullions of pt'Ople decisions about 
immigration, tlie police, drugs, licensing laws, 
in.ster, demos, civil defence*. 

What made liobert Carr? Whal. .sliaped this 
shy man’s (political thinking? The answers are 
in an authoritative series on the new Home 
Secretary by Geoffrey I*arkhoU8e, in the 
SI IN DAY EXPRESS, starting this Sunday. 


compai^ 
ay Express. 



1 (oiiomist 


August 1972 



The revolt of the moderates 


The army’s recovery of the Bogside and Creggan in 
Londonderry in the early hours of Monday morning, 
done without creating martyrs, is a great success for Mr 
Whitelaw and his policy. Of course, the IRA Provisionals 
will have to do something in reply, and since Ulster is a 
place where men go to bed at night in one mind and wake 
up next morning in another, the Catholic community’s 
acceptance of the troops is unlikely to last. The shooting 
and bombing arc going on, and it is particularly disturb¬ 
ing that there have been upwards of 30 assassinations of 
Catholics in recent weeks ; even although there have also 
been Protestant deaths that is not a wound that any 
community, far less the Belfast Catholics, can endure 
without retaliation. It is politically wise that the army is 
now searching Protestant as well as t^atholic streets. Even 
so, and after all -that has happened since direct rule, it is 
actually possible now to talk more plausibly of a return to 
political life in Ntyrthcm Ireland than it has been for a 
long time. 

By sending the troops into the Bogside Mr Whitelaw 
has removed the most obvious of the Protestants’ irrita¬ 
tions. But he has done more than just that : he has kept 
his promise that he would do so. That is an important 
step in recovering the confidence of moderate Protestants 
who had become increasingly unhappy as the Provisionals 
seemed to be getting away with murder. He has done this 
at a time, after Bloody Friday in Belfast, when moderate 
Catholics have had enough of the IRA, and when the Irish 
prime minister, Mr Jack Lynch, and the Dublin news¬ 
papers have been ready to agree that the gunmen had to 
go. Mr Lynch has been lewarded by a stunning by- 
eledtion victory (see page 26), a remarkable vindication 
of (his moderate policy. Na'turaily there has been a rem^ 
in the Sodal Democratic and Labour party, which Mr 
Lynch has done his best to resolve (see page 17), and 
any new Oa/thoKc accusation against the army might make 
the SDLP draw back from Mr Whitelaw’s invitation to 
talk, but ifhat has not happened yet. It may even be 
that the moderates 'have begun 'to rcibcl at lam against 
the horrors of Ireland. 

It Is too early to tell. The troops cannot slay in the 


Bogside and Andersonstown in strength for ever. They 
are not trained to be policemen, and the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary are not, and are never likely to be, accepted 
as policemen in a number of Catholic districts (although 
the chief superintendent in Londonderry has won respect 
ever since his evidence to the Widgerv tribunal). Mr 
Whitelaw, who lives on the switchback of Ulster’s moods, 
knows better than anyone that in his job the hardest 
part is always just beginning. But Mr Brian Faulkner 
is talking to him again, Mr Gerrv Fill is ready to talk 
and even the Ulster Defence Association is prepared to 
go into politics. 

Get the referendum over 

Mr W'hStelaw is now committed to holding an early 
referendum on Northern Ireland’s constitutional future. 
The result is a foregone conclusion (which is why the 
Protestant politicians want it and some Catholic ones 
do not), and the cohesion of the Prolestant majority on 
the border issue since direct rule hits been such that it 
is not going to be shaken in a hurry ; to .some people’s 
surprise there even seems to be a Catholic: silent majority 
that does not want to be cut off from Britain, although 
how it votes when the time comes is another matter. 
Given the inevitability of the result this time, and Mr 
Lynch seems to accept it, then the sooner the vote is held 
the better. Until it is taken both communities will coal¬ 
esce around their political hard cores, individual 
moderates will not get a hearing and moderate parties 
will not pick up many members. Since the aim must 
be to try to get a new political life going, the referendum 
should be out of the way by November, and the local 
elections delayed for at least two months jifterw^irds, so 
that voices other than the old tribal ones can be heard 
in them. 

Looking farther ahead, if he dares to do so, Mr 
Whitelaw has to decide about an Ulster assembly, 
from which some form of provincial government could 
emerge, and the type and timing of the elections for it. 
The Northern Ireland parties’ view.s on this differ 
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appallingly. The Sinn Feiners and the old Nationalists 
want union with the south and might not even participate 
in a body that accepted the border, the SDLP is talking 
of a condominium (however that might be run), the 
Alliance party would seem to prefer something like the 
assembly that Mr Heath and Sir Alee Douglas-Home 
once promised the Scots with as little governmental 
tophamper as possible, Mr Faulkner’s mainline Unionists 
want the old Stormont back, and so on. 

Add to that the complications of running some type of 
proportional representation system, which successive 
British governments have been thinking about for 
Northern Ireland and which the Ulster parties have 
accepted in principle at one time or another, and the 
party balance that could emerge becomes almost unreck- 
onable. Many of the toughest fights would not be between 
the old extremes but between parties? with much in 
common. The SDLP and the Alliance, for example, will 
be at odds for the moderate Catholics (the Alliance 
appears to be doing well today in the newer Catholic 
housing estates), and the Northern Ireland Labour party 
will also have to settle accounts with both the 
UDA’s new party and what will remain of the Rev. Ian 
Paisley’s working class support. Yet it is precisely on 
the composition of sudh an assembly that any formal 
way of running the administration of Northern Ireland 
and organising the relations between the communities 
will depend. Against those who say that the sponcr Ulster 
gets back to parliamentary business the better, there are 


those who want a lengthy run-up to the election to 
enable the moderates to be heard. Against those who 
say that a profusion of parties will help coalition and 
even community government, there are those who think 
any such coalitions would be unstable and irresponsible. 
It is hard to be dogmatic, but these all appear to be 
arguments to let a fair amount of time elapse 
before the election to allow the divided groups either 
to become serious parties or melt away. 

A lot to hope for 

It is encouraging that people arc speculating about 
sudh things in Northern Ireland again, but it will all 
collapse like a house of green papers if the Provisional 
IRA can resume its campaign with a more effective 
tactic than indiscriminate bombing. Under that bombing 
the Protestant community stood together, as people do 
stand together under aerial bombardment, too. The 
Protestant backlash happened and set up its barricades 
and did its occasional murders and s^hootings, but it did 
not go as far as taking out Catholic streets or even 
carrying arms openly. So the moral and political effect 
of Bloody Friday was the reverse of what the IRA 
intended. If the army is not provoked into some mess or 
other in the next few weeks, if Mr Lynch can keep 
the IRA in check in the south, and if, above all, political 
nerves do not break all round, more time still can be 
won for talking. It is a lot to hope for, but it is less 
impossible than it was. 







Sapping the will 

How are we to deal with the growth of violence that will 
follow the eventual settlement of a dock strike that the British 
establishment has already agreed to lose ? 


Of course, -the great current dcbalte should be about 
violence, and aibout the cncouragemcn't to law-breaking 
by some foolish public men. Suit this debate is muted, 
because it is so embarrassing to admit that Britain is 
caught in another strike which the forces of reason have 
already agreed to lose. 

It would be well worth resisting a national dock i^trike 
in order to rc-establisih some major point of social order 
(such as that notices of dismissal from work in the docks 
can at last be handed to Mr Bcmie Steer and other 
oontraot-breakers), or in order for once to expedite, instead 
of resist, what must happen one day (such as hastening 
the transler of most dock work from the hopelessly 
uneconomic dorks in big cities w'^ilh congested, narrow 
streets like London anJ Liverpool, itowards efficient and 
therefore p\\>fitable new-style ports on greenfield sites Kkc 
Felixstowe). There should then certainly be generous 
severance pay for London and Liverpool dockers who 
had to move to other jobs. 

But the j>rcsent strike is being fought through on the 
familiar British formula where the public in.ierc.^t is on 
a ’hiding to something slightly more damaging whatever 
happens. The Aldington-Jones proposals—put to the 


dockers before Dhe strike started—^are dialt port employers, 
who -are already cmplo>-ing about lo per cent more 
dockers than they nc<^, slioiild take on another 3 or 4 
per cenlt of men for Whom /they have no reall jobs, and 
should agree never to get rid of them. As this 
will drive a lOt of port employers inito bankruptcy, 
starting with those in the outdated ports like London, 
the ncxit Aldington-Jones recommendation will be that 
efficient and profit-making ports like FeUxstoiwe should 
pay a levy to keep their inefficient competitors alive. 

With ithis copper-bottomed surrender in place, as the 
lea^t that ithe dockers will get, a national dock strike has 
been safely Started which will follow dither of two 
scenarios. One is that the strike may continue for a long 
time if the well-rewarded communistt oiiganisers (who 
arc now in full dhaige of the stoppages) dcliberaltdy want 
to cause disruption for political or Other reasons. It is 
quite possible that :thcy will. A long strike in the docks 
is easy to organise nowadays. A lot of the men have 
become used to moonlighting in outside jobs since Lord 
Devlin’s reforms ” allowed them to draw Some pay 
from the docks without actually working there. 

The second possible scenario is that the Aldington- 
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Jones Deam will secure an ending of the stiike by winning 
for the dockers a dozen or so exitm jobs at each of the 
small conitaliner and refrigeraitor depots they have been 
picketling, at the uhSim'ate expense of the unfortunaltc 
and leas mjliitajnlt workers at present employed there. Since 
there arc not more than 200 or so stripping and stuffing 
jobs at all tihe inland oontaiuier bases in iChc coun'try, this 
woulld be economically irrdcvaiKt in an industry where 
around 6,000 surplus dockers will soon be subsidised in 
£42 a week non-jobs anyway. But the supporters of 
Aldiingiton-Jones that 'this eoncenitradon on the 

places that have been picketed might be “ psychologically 
impoPtJant ” and grealtly please Mr Steer and his imme¬ 
diate comrades. This is because tihe wide advertisement 
of success from violence is an imporitant and deliberate 
objective of the miSitants now. They know that ‘the 20 per 
cent wage rise handed out as a reward for the electricity 
go-^low Sn ithc winter of 1970-71 led directly to the 
m'iners’ interruption of dcotricity supplies in the winter 
of 1971-72, and that die rewarding of die miners* violent 
picketing then led dSredtly to ithc picketing of the con¬ 
tainer depots this summer. A spectacular rewarding of 
this will make ilt earior >to arrange tougher picketing in 
whatever strikes are billed as the next stage in the class 
struggle, probably again in the power industry. Yet this 
is the bait whidh Lord Aldington and Mr Jones are 
busily trying to provide, as supposedly the cheapest way 
of buying the dock strike off. In reality, it is the most 
expensive thing the country could do. 

Hounds eat hares 

Theirs is not just a recipe for national economic decay, 
but for social breakdown in Biitaiin. The leadership of 
successful and violent mobs, to whom these surrenders 
are made, will quickly pass ouft of the hands of men who 
are actually employed at these places into the hands oi 
men w‘ho v^l gain mobsters’ excitement or political glory, 
and then personal proiteotion rackeit money, from leading 
such displays of force. And all -the time excuses for the 
slide will be made by public figures who will increasingly 
prefer to run with both hare and hounds. The 
institutionalisation of this running is now to be vested in 
a special “ conciliiition body ” which the Trades Union 
Congress and the Confederation of British Industry have 
this week jointly agreed to set up. And Mr Heath’s 
incomes policy is temporarily and vainly to be based on 
an almost permanent conference with su(^h harc-and- 
bounders, designed to secure an agreement with Mr Vic 
Feather, which Mr Feather wfill then break. 

Mr Jack Jones, of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, is a more considerable union figure than Mr 
Feather, because by now he probably docs recognise the 
fruits of his own inc/ompetencc. His whole philosophy 
as leader of the transport union has centred on 
encouraging a “ democratic devolution ” of dcciiiions to 
the shop floor. In a union w'hosc constitution was tailored 
to fit Ernie Bevin, this has meant that he has lost his 
trousers to the best organised of the disruptive groups, 
whose nous is sometimes underestimated by the press. 
The Sunday Times has aigued that, although Mr Steer 
is a prominent communist, so was one of the leaders 


of the lorry dri\'CTS ’Who first organised a transport union 
picket against the dockers (thus embarrassing Mr Jones) 
and who then withdrew the picket with fufl television 
publid'ty after Mr Steer’s arrest because all workers were 
‘•united now’'; this convinced k that if there was a 
“ communist conspiracy, it must have been singularly 
poorly organised.” Why ? 

Are diere any roads out of the mess ? If the cfcK:k 
strike did last for a long time, a wise Government would 
not use its state of emergency 'to bring in many supplies 
by troops unloading in the big city ports ; it would be 
much better -to use protected and voluniteer civilian black¬ 
leg lalbour, working through the efficient greenfield ports, 
showing that London could be permanently closed. But 
there is no prospect of the Government doing this. 

Not through parties 

Conservatives lay more emphasis on the argument 
that a long dock strike, accompanied by more and more 
violence—or else the very violent next Strike that will 
come over whatever is chosen when Aldinglon-Jones 
have spectacularly rewarded Mr Steer—might turn pub¬ 
lic opinion so fiercely against the trade unions that Mr 
Heath could win a landslide victory in a sudden general 
election. Not everybody will be comforted by this thought. 
It is not clear why the country would be better served 
then by re-dccting a Tory Govcniment -that has some¬ 
times spoken out against trade union bullying, but has 
oonsitanitly run away from it: rather than electing Labour 
which has knuckled under appallingly to die trade unions 
in most of its recent utterances, but which in all but the 
last year of its last govemmenit did not run away from 
them quite as fast as the Tories have done. 

It may have to be from outside the ranks of govern¬ 
ment that -the least hopeless chances of rescue come. One 
counter-action would be if big indus^tric^s—preferably Jed 
by the nationalised indusJtrics - started to make it clear 
to the trade unions that they must cither be free to sack 
shop stewards who lead breach-of-contract strikes (with 
full and expressed union backing for such sacking) oi 
they will sue the unions under the Industrial Relations 
Act. It would l)e worth risking some strikes for that. 

Another need is that the ordinary public must become 
readier to cross picket lines. At present this is left to little 
girl clerks who go -to work in picketed industries, and 
who get precious little police protection when they are 
spat on for doing so. The ordinary man Whose immediate 
earnings are not at stake tends to duck away from picket 
lines, because he thinks it more tactful to avoid certain 
Vituperation and sometimes something worse. Whtm a 
lorry driver tragically ran over a member of an intimi¬ 
datory miners’ picket, when he was acca^ted coming out 
of (note, not going into) a previously unpickeied power 
station, Labour MPs in the safety of the House of 
Commons instantly accused him of murder ; at the 
subsequent inquest the coroner specifically absolved the 
driver from all blame whatsoever, but the MPs made no 
amends. It would certainly be right for thinking people 
selectively to withdraw support from individual poli¬ 
ticians who have disgracefully pandered to violence in 
this way. 
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The Eagieton affair 

In shooting down his vice-presidential nominee Senator McGovern 
may have winged himself as well 


Senator Eagieton has been squeezed out of his nomination 
for the Democratic party’s vice-presidential candidacy, 
>a sadder and a wiser man, but by no means a defeated 
one, after a week of unprecedented pressure from both 
his party and the press. He may be correct to think that 
sympathy for him, obviously widespread, would have 
made up for any votes lost by the revelation of his 
mental illness and that, anyway, the whole affair would 
have been forgotten long before November 7 th. But 
that will never be known. Senator McGovern decided 
he could not afford the risk of keeping his unfortunate 
running-mate ; he felt that he had to put an end to an 
aigument which was obscuring the real issues. Much as 
Mr Eagieton has suffered in the past week, Mr McGovern 
has probably suffered more. 

There have always been people, independents as well 
as devoted Democrats, who recognised that Mr McGovern 
had what it took to become his party’s presidential 
nominee this year but doubted whether he had what it 
would take to govern the United States lor the next 
four years and, in particular, to lead it through the 
painful changes which lie along his chosen road. These 
doubts have grown with his mishandling of the Eagieton 
affair. Mr McGovern seemed to have been hasty and 
lacking in judgment when making what could be the 
most important choice of his career—that of the man 
who might have to succeed him as President. He now 
seems to have been indecisive and unfair in getting rid 
of Mr Eagieton—or else too kind to him. There are 
excuses for both lines of conduct—lack of time when 
choosing the vice-presidential nominee at Miami Beach, 
desire not to hurt an enthusiastic and promising young 
senator last week. And certainly Mr Eagieton should 
have told Mr McGovern of his health history before 
accepting the nomination. Nevertheless Mr McGovern 
comes out of it all with his armour tarnished and his 
white horse mud-spattered. 

Part of the blame is also attached to Mr McGovern’s 
famously efficient staff who should have .saved him from 
at least some of the mistakes of the Eagieton affair. So 
it has strengthened the impression that these bright, but 
inexperienced and over-confident, young people, who 
organised Ins campaign for the nomination so effectively, 
may not do so well in the presidential contest. One of Mr 
McGovern’s most urgent tasks is to lay down Tines of 
authority and divisions of responsibility for their future 
efforts. 

This should have been dune during his two weeks 
of post-convention retreat at home in South Dakota, time 
that instead had to be spent coping with Senator Eagieton. 
Perhaps more important, this has also delayed cf)nsidera- 
tion of th«* detailed policy papers which are now at last 
being drafted for Mr McGovern by teams of expert 
advisers, to replace the vague and contradictory promises 
Oil defence spending, welfare benefits and tax payments 


which he offered during the primary elections. It may 
be a political error to make definite commitments during 
an election campaign but for Mr McGovern this is 
unavoidable since he has based his appeal on issues, 
not personalities. “ Come home, America,” he declares, 
and so must tell America what it is to come home to. 

All this means that the McGovern campaign is still 
stuck in its post-convention mud instead of starting to 
roll well before the Republican convention, which opens 
on August 21 St, puts President Nixon on the path to 
what now seems almost ineA'itable victory. Particularly 
depressing for Mr McGovern are the latest Gallup polls, 
showing no impro\'ement in his position immediately after 
the Democratic convention, an almost unbelievable stand¬ 
still for a newly-nominated caindidatc. Only 37 per cent 
of those surveyed favour Mr McGovern while Mr Nixon’s 
share has risen from 53 per cent before the Democratic 
convention to 56 per cent after it. Perhaps even more 
serious, Mr Nixon is also gaining among the younger 
\oters, although there he still lags behind Mr McGovern. 
It is on the new young electorate, the 18 to 24-year-olds 
who vote for the first time this year, that the new 
Democrats depend to counter their candidate’s expected 
loss of some of his party’s traditional support in labour, 
Roman Catholic and ethnic groups and even more in 
the southern states. 

The miracle he needs 

Mr Eagieton was chosen as Mr McGovern’s running- 
mate because he would keep at least some of these people 
from going over to the Republicans this year. The same 
considerations enter into the choice of his successor ; he 
must be someone who can unify the party, smooth away 
the bitterness and divisions that have been accentuated 
by the affair (these are discussed further on page 37). 
But above all he must be someone well-known and 
experienced in national politics, about whom there can 
be no doubts or suspicions. Among those being discussed 
Senator Muskie comes first, followed by a long list of 
possibilitie.s, most of whom were also under consideration 
at Miami Beach. All are Roman Catholics, all are liberals, 
all arc experienced politicians with good contacts in the 
party’s local organisations. Whoever it turns out to be, the 
choice seems sure to be confirmed by the Democratic 
National Committee next week. 

Mr McGovern can still build a victory on the most 
unpromising start that any presidential campaign has 
yet known—if the luck turns. It seems unlikely that 
either the economic tide or the Vietnam war, both now 
flowing in the President’s favour, will change before 
November. But Mr Nixon normally does himself more 
harm than good as he goes out among the voters, while 
Mr McGovern docs just the opposite. He is likeable, 
Mr Nixon is not. And Mr McGovern has nowhere to 
go now but up. If he can avoid disillusioning too many 
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of his original idealistic followers in his efforts to broaden 
the base of his support; if he can restore his famous 
credibility; if the “ new coalition of people dissatisfied 
with the status quo” extends through all classes and 
all regions and is not confined merely to the new 


Democrats who nominated him ; if the revulsion against 
politics as usual is nationwide : then, just possibly, Mr 
McGovern may repeat the miracle of the primary elections 
and become the next President of the United States. 
But the odds are still lengthening against him- 



The resurrected soldiers 

Now that China has announced what everybody else had guessed about 
Lin Piao, it is bringing back more of the men who opposed the cultural 
revolution 


The Chinese are putting a brave face on their revela¬ 
tions about the apostasy of Lin Piao. Mao Tse-tung 
himself chose to drop the first private confirmation a 
month ago that his former closest comrade-in-arms had 
tried to assassinate him and then died in an escape flight 
to the Soviet Union last September—even though the 
liin saga casts a hum'iliaring refledtion on his own 
judgment of men and, indeed, on his whole political 
philosophy. And this week, in the wake of worldwide 
reports of Mao’s disclosures, the Chinese celebrated the 
45th anniversary of what used to be Lin’s army with 
due pomp and the claim by the remaining ranking 
soldier, Yeh Chien-ying, thalt “our army is now more 
united and more powerful than ever before.” It was a 
fine show of bogus confidence. The evidence of the 
military men who lined up for army day in Peking this 
week suggests that Mr Yeh was indulging in wishful 
thinking. Eleven months after the fatal Trident crash, 
the People’s Liberation Army is still leaderless and divided 
and China is just beginning to sort out the consequences 
of the Lin Piao affair. 

The army was an inevitable casucilty of Lin Piao’s 
clash with Mao not only because other officers were 
implicated with Lin in the attempted coup but because, 
as Mao told the French foreign minister, M. Schumann, 
last month, a disagreement over the role of the army 
was the basic cause of their conflict. Mao chose Lin 
Piao as his successor at the start of the cultural revolution 
in 1966 in the belief that Lin was a uniquely political 
soldier who would put Mao and maoism above any 
vested military interests. And Lin himself may well have 
thought he fitted this image at the time. But by 1969, 
after helping to set hundreds of heads rolling in the 
cultural revolutionary purges, Lin had probably come 
to realise that even his formal endorsement as heir- 
apparent in the party constitution could not guarantee 
him the succession. The only way he could be certain 
of sitting in Mao’s chair would be through the support of 
the army, and then only if the army retained the 
dominant position it had assumed during the cultural 
revolution. So Lin dragged his feet in implementing 
Mao’s orders to rebuild a civilian communist party ; he 
continued, in Mao’s words, to “ infiltrate ” his men 
into key positions of power; and he opposed Mao’s 
decision to start negotiating with the United States. 

Mao did not reveal to his foreign confidants whether 


Lin Piao ever actually attempted to carry out his coup 
or whether the plot was foiled in advanc.e ; rumour has 
it that Lin’s daughter gave the game away. Nor did 
he explain why the Trident crashed, who else was on 
board and who cLse was implicated in the conspiracy. 
But the military lineups since September, 1971, give a 
measure of the c.xtent of Mao’s counter-attack. More 
than a third of China’s 300 most senior officers have 
failed to appear since September, including four polit- 
buro memlxrs. The fact that almost none of them has 
been replaced indicates great uncertainty about how the 
army problem is to be handled. On the other hand, 
it was fascinating on army day to note the 
rehabilitation of a number of military leaders who have 
not been seen since they were attacked by the Red Guards 
five or six years ago. The most unlikely Lazarus is 
Chen Tsai-tao, the former commander of Wuhan who 
defied Mao in July, 1967, by kidnapping hLs envoys 
and pitdng his local troops against the forces sent in to 
suppress him. And next to Chen but one on the rostrum 
was Yang Yung, the former Peking commander who 
had been denounced in June, 1967, for opposing Lin 
Piao. 

Yes, it did go wrong 

A common link connecting at least to of the resur¬ 
rected soldiers is their association with one of China’s 
grandest old soldiers. Marshal Ho Lung. Ho himself 
was accused during the cultural revolution of plotting 
a coup against Mao. Soldiers who had served with him 
shewed a significantly higher mortality rate in the purges 
than any other faction of tlie Chinese army. The 
reappearance of a block of Ho Lung’s men this week 
must represent an attempt to return to the safe old 
policy of maintaining a careful balance between the 
army’s five main field armies as one means of helping 
the soldiers to regain their shattered morale. It is also, 
along with the depersonification of Lin Piao, an admission 
that the cultural revolution went badly wrong. 

Mao may have rid himself of Lin Piao and hundreds 
of his “revisionist” supporters. But he is still far from 
achieving his goal of putting the party back in charge 
of the gun. The army is as powerful as ever within local 
party committees and the only way Mao is likely to 
unseat it in the short run is by another extended purge. 
And that would set China rocking all over again. 
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The prisoners of Prague 

Mr Husak needed these political trials in Czechoslovakia, 
but they could torpedo what Mr Brezhnev is 
hoping for in western Europe 


No tihe aenitenccs dialt Czechoedovak couils have 

been handing out to some of Mr Husak’s opponents in 
■ the past three weeks will do what he wants them to do: 
they will stop the embarrassing demonstrations of con¬ 
tinuing public opposition to his regime. Seven poHtical 
trials, involving more than 30 people, have taken place 
so far. That will make any would-be protesters think twice 
before deciding to publish another illegal leaflet or slip 
some more information abouit the way things are going 
in Czechoslovakia into the briefcase of a sympathetic 
visiting Italian commun&st. Those appear to have been 
the main charges against >the most senior poFitidan to 
have been itricd so far: Milan Hiibl, the former director 
of the party (Ollege and once a good friend of Mr Husak. 
Mr Hiibll was sentenced to six and a half years’ imprison¬ 
ment on Tuesday. 

But even if the tiials manage to buy Mr Husak a 
trouble-free fourth anniversary of the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia on August 2 JSt, they will have done so 
at a price. To start with, there is that broken promise 
of Mr Husak’s. Ever since he came to power in 1969 he 
has gone on saying that he would have no political trials 
like the stalinist ones in the 1950s, of which he t(» was 
a victim. But it is perfectly clear that the present trials 
are politioal ones: people are being jailed for nothing 
more than 'trying to get their views known. The leaflets 
dtstributod on the eve of last November’s election by 
some of the men who have just been sentenced merely 
informed voters of their riglrt to cross names off balbt 
papers or not to vote at all. To make that illegal, even 
under Czechoslovak law, the prosecutor had to invoke 
article 98 (rf the 1961 penal code against “ actions cal¬ 
culated to overthrow the social and state order.” Even 
the French communist party (see page 29), not to mention 
the assistant secretary of the relatively open-minded 
British one, says it was really no crime. 

Indeed, the reaction the trials have caused in the west 
is a major problem not only for Mr Husak but for Mr 
Brezhnev too. It is the open criticism of the left that will 
worry him most. Czechoslovakia’s brief experiment with 
“socialism with a human face” in 1968 appealed to 
many communists in Italy and France because it seemed 
to Show that communism could recover from what Stalin 
did to it. It seemed to be the long hoped for first flower 
of democratic communism. The people to w'hom this 
needed to be demonstrated were not only some doubting 
communists but also the sceptical electorates of western 
Europe. The invasion of 1968 apparently confirmed ^1 
the doubts 'and all the scepticism. It was a blow to the 
strenuous attempts of the Italian and French ccunmunLst 
patties to present themselves as genuine democrats firmly 
wedded to the prindple of political pluralism. 

Now the renew^ protests about the trials in 
Ozechodovakia may do even more damage to the com¬ 


munists’ prospects in Europe, which in some ways have 
never bem so good since 1945. In France the com¬ 
munists managed at the end (A June, for die first time 
.since the 1930s, to foige an effective electoral affiance 
with the socialists. This pdicy, known in the communist 
vocabulary as the tactics of the “ united front,” sees dose 
collaboration with sodal democratic parties—normally 
the communists’ bitter rivals—as a means not only of 
winning power but probably of bringing these other 
parties under communist control. In Itdy the com¬ 
munists are doser to taking part in government than 
they have ever been since 1947. It is no longer impossible 
that the communists will come to power in Italy and 
France in the 1970s as part of a left-wing electoral 
alliance w'hkh their superior discipline and sense of 
purpose could eventually enable them to dominate. 

The fact that last week, after 10 days of silence, the 
French communists decided to issue an admittedly mildly 
worded condemnaltion of the Czechoslovak trials shows 
how seriously they regard the threat to their new relation¬ 
ship with the socialises. A few days earlier the Italian 
communist paper Unita had condemned the trials much 
more foithrighitly. If the persecution of the opposition 
in Czechoslovakia continues, the west European 
communists will find people becoming increasingly 
suspicious about thdr own public commiltmcnit to 
pluralism in politics. They will be asked, yet again, the 
old question. If a communist pai<ty conits to power in 
an election will it submit to the will of the electorate, 
and go -back to opposition, if the vote turns against it ? 
There is no comfort for anybody in authoritaitive docu¬ 
ments from Moscow, like the artide in the March issue 
of Kommunist, which say that under socialism there 
is no ground for the existence of opposition parties. 

The western parties matter now 
Ever since Stalin’s days, the So\’ict Union’s leaders 
have put the needs of the western communist parties pretty 
low on their list of priorities. But Mr Brezhnev’s present 
policy in Europe, which is based on the bland argument 
that Soviet power has ceased to be a problem for the 
western haK of the continent, gives Che Soviet Union a 
new interest in the western communists’ chances d 
coming to power. It would be very welcome for the 
Russians if at some future European security conference 
the delegations from western Europe induded a number 
of left-wing coalitions with commimists in them. It would 
be a long step towards the neutralisation of western 
Europe which has so far always eluded them. This is the 
hope that the trials in Czechoslovakia endanger. Mr 
Brezhnev may well decide, once again, 'that discipline 
in eastern Europe matters more than anything dse ; 
after all, that is his real power base. But it wfil not be 
an easy choice. 
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Ulster: the troops go in, and 
Jack lends a helping hand 


So far, the army’s occupation of Ulster’s 
former no-go areas has helped the 
chances of getting talks going this 
month on the province’s political future. 
The Unionists are not now likely to 
put up any objections. Mr Brian 
Faulkner lost no time in saying he 
approved of what the army had done 
and he pledged his support for Mr 
Whitelaw. There was a welcome, too, 
from moderates in the Alliance party 
and the New Ulster Movement. And 
even the Ulster Defence Association 
sounded co-operative. Men of the UDA 
helped soldiers to dismantle the barri¬ 
cades they themselves had put up in 
the past two months. The UDA, in 
combination with Mr Billy Hull’s 
Loyalist Association of Workers, is 
intent on having a seat at any future 
conference table. Neither body had 
much left in the way of formal tics 
with Unionism but- now they have both 
broken away completely to form their 
own political party, based on the 
Protestant working class. 


Popular Catholic reaction in Ulster 
to the army’s occupation has been sub¬ 
dued. The troops may not have been 
welcomed as liberators, but they did 
not have to put up with much in the 
way of stoning or abuse either. Just 
the same, their arrival was condemned 
by the multifarious republican clubs. 
I'he response of the IRA Officials 
stopped short of violence; they called 
on the Catholic community to ostracise 
the troops. After two of its MPs, Mr 
John Hume and Mr Ivan Cooper, had 
spoken publicly of their grave doubts, 
the Social Democratic and Labour 
party, the main Catholic opposition, 
is.sued a statement accusing Mr White- 
law of “ playing a dangerous game ” 
and of “ turning Roman Catholic areas 
into occupied zones.” 

Then Mr Lynch, the Irish prime 
minister, gave the SDLI* a helping hand 
and saved it, perhaps, from casting 
itself again into the political wilden\ess. 
Late on Tuesday night, he flew some 
of its leaders down to Dublin by heli¬ 


copter for talks with his top ministers, 
Dr Hillcry and Mr Colley. The Irish 
govcrnnuMit does not want to see the 
SDLP boycotting future political talks 
in the north. The SDLP and the Irish 
government plan another meeting in 
the next few days (>ee page 26). 

The British Covernrnent r-s likely to 
experience renewed dij)l()nuitic pressure 
from Dublin in the coming weeks, but 
there are no plans for Mr Tleath and 
Mr Lynch to meet before the EEC 
summit conference in October. The 
Irish g{)vprnment wants Mr Whitelaw 
to promise Ulster's Cath(ilics that there 
will be no return of the old Stormont 
regime. It is also wearied about the 
rising number of openly sectarian 
murders in the north and about 
the large number of guns and rifles 
held there legally. Mr Lynch’s 
decision this veek t(^ call in all arms 
over .22 calll^re miglit stimulate 
the British (Government into similar 
action; Mr Wilson voiced Labour’s 
anxiety in the Commons on Monday. 
But what matters most to the Irish 
government is that it should build a 
close enough relationship with London 
to make sure its voice can he heard in 
any future political talks. 

'Flic Labour party, wiili very few 
exceptions, hacked up the (rovernment’s 
decision to go into the no-go areas, 
although such frontbench spokesmen as 
Mr Merlyn Rees and Mr Roy Hatters- 
ley have doubts. The (jovcinmcnt got 
Commons acceptance of an Order in 
Council to enable this autumn’s Ulster 
district council t;lections to be held 
under proportional representation, and 
it appears to liave postponed the pro¬ 
mised referendum on the border issue 
until later in the year. But a return to 
normality is still a long wav off. Police¬ 
men may be seen again in the old no-go 
areas, but the Irish government and 
the Labour party are questioning 
whether there is any future for even 
a reformed Royal Ulster Constabulary 
as the main law enforcement body in 
trouble spots like the Bogside and 
Creggan. Yet any prospect of the alter¬ 
native—a permanent army garrison 
there—could write off any hope of 
political talks succeeding. 



That was a no^go barrfar, that was 
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Ford introduce 
Perpetual Motion. 

Perpetual Motion is the name of the vehicle leasing 
plan we've devised in conjunction with our dealers. We 
don't just sell vehicles; 50 years in the transport business 
has shown us various ways of solving different transport 
problems. 

Have a look at these reasons for leasing vehicles 
rather than buying them, they may surprise you. 

1. A Ford Leasing Dealer will undertake all the day to 
day running of your fleet. You can drop all the paperwork 
in his lap, and get out of the transport business and back 
into your own. 

2. You can release a lot of useful capital previously 
tied up in your fleet. 

3. If a leased vehicle breaks down, the dealer will fix 
it. And, under some plans, if it takes more than a day and 
a half to repair, he'll replace it. No worry, no cost, no fuss. 

4. You can lease 1 or 100 vehicles. Whatever the 
size of your company, you'll get the leasing plan that is 
tailor-made for you. 

5. Together with our Dealers we can claim to have 
more experience in the transport business than anyone 
else in the country. We're the experts. 

Perpetual Motion, Ford's vehicle leasing plan. We'll 
stop at nothing to keep you on the move. 



If you think your company could benefit from 
Perpetual Motion, fill in the coupon and we ll put 
you in touch with your nearest Leasing Dealer 


To: Ford Motor Company Limited. 1/325 
- Leasing Department. Brentwood, Essex 
I Please send me details of Perpetual Motion. 


Iam_ 


. (position) 
_ (number) 


in a company running a fleet of-~ 

_(vehicle make/model) 

Name___ 


Leasing 


I Company/Name Address- 

I -___ 

L_ 
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All fall down 

Where once the IRA was cock of the 
walk the army now dominates, follow¬ 
ing its swift and highly successful 
sweep early on Monday morning. The 
warning sirens wailed in “ Free Derry ” 
as the Centurion bulldozers and the 
soldiers moved in but the people stayed 
indoors, as they did in Belfast, There 
were no more than a few shots. Opera¬ 
tion Motorman went off very quietly, 
as Mr William Whitelaw hoped it 
would. 

The Provisional IRA was given 
warning of what might be in store by 
the establishment of a fourth brigade 
HQ, the sending of 4,000 more troops 
(bringing the number up to 21,000) 
and Mr Whitelaw’s warning on Sun¬ 
day evening. He was as careful and 
deliberate in his actions as President 
Nixon was when Haiphong was mined. 
He wanted no IRA martyrs. Some of 
the better-known members of the Pro¬ 
visionals, it seems, slipped across the 
border while the younger gunmen 
tucked their arms and explosives away 
and faded back into the crowd. Since 
then, there have been a few shooting 
incidents and explosions ; some amis 
and explosives finds ; some searches 
(including some Protestant streets in 
Belfast) ; and some arrests. But in all 
their actions st) far, the army and 
police have tried not to cause resent¬ 
ment, let alone retaliation and riot. 

What the army might have to do 
next turns on what the Provisionals 
may manage to do. The Provos could 
concentrate the^r attention on the 
border, but that may not be as easy 
as it was now that the army has the 
equivalent of nearly three armoured 
car regiments in Northern Ireland. Tip 
and run forays over the border would 
put the onus on Mr Jack Lynch to do 
something more in cracking down on 
the IRA in the republic. The Provi¬ 
sionals cannot afford to abandon their 
tactics of violence and intimidation in 
the urban areas to try to revive the 
active support of their Catholic sympa¬ 
thisers in new riots or in the kind of 
walk-out which occurred in Lenadoon 
Avenue last month. 

So the amiy will have to be seen to 
be here, there and everywhere in large 
numbers (which means that the present 
garri.son cannot he much reduced for 
several months yet), and its tactics will 
have to continue to be tightly di.sci- 
plined, cool-headed and unprovocaiive. 
It will have to seek to express an 
apparent contradiction—a low profile 
with a big presence. 



Industrial relations 

Two men, three 
voices 


It needed no particular skill in political 
divination to see in a weekend speech 
by Mr Robert Carr, Home Secretary 
and Leader of the House, a clear hint 
of the Government’.s wish to cool the 
industrial situation and to draw back 
from a collision with the unions. 

For tfie most part Mr Carr's speech 
was sensible and niniinarive, if unsur¬ 
prising. His theme was “ One Nation ” 
and he directed the thoughts of his 
Young Tory audience to the need to 
hold the middle ground of politics, in¬ 
habited by the great majority of voters. 
He saw no need to placate ti>e “ infra- 
reds ” and “ ultra-blues,” the “ loud- 
voiced minorities of the extreme left 
and right of the political spectrum 
who create a sx>und and fury' out of 
all proportion to their insignificant 
numbers.” He U^ok a neat knife to 
Harold Wilson and derided a Labour 
paity which “ has convinced itself that 
politics is the art of the plausihle,” 

But, while proclaiming the need for 
a strong and well enforced framework 
of law which would apply to trade 
unions as to everyone else, his tone was 
moderate and conciliatory'. He 
wanted much more tliought to be given 
to the role of law “ as a constructive 
rather than as a mere constraining 
influence.'’ In industiial relations, as 
in economic affairs and in Ireland, the 
Crovernment must develop a long-term 
strategy and stick to it ; hut not, he 
added, “stick to it in every detail 
with the pig-headed obstinacy of the 
weak.” Stick to the essentials of the 
strategy, yes, but be prepared “ to 
modify the detail in the light of new 
experience.” 

Mr Vic Feather, the general secre¬ 


tary of the TUG, was much less paci¬ 
fic in hib weekend speechmaking. On 
the Industrial Relations Act, he was 
heard to say that while the unions had 
alway.s respected the law of the land 
and had never refused to accept a 
judgment of the High Court, 
wc do not accept that thi.s Act is the 
law f)f the land. It is part of the politi¬ 
cal dogma of the Tory party to shatter 
the trade union movement in this 
country. 

The next day Mr Feather com¬ 
plained of having been misreported. 
But his explanation of what he had 
really meant did not make it sound 
much better. He did not regard this act 
like other acts, he said, because it was 
uniquely directed against one section 
of the community ““ -an argument 
which could })e <’ited as a reason for 
defying ah progressive income taxes 
and most specific indirect taxes, all 
nationalisation proposals or factory 
acts. Not for the first time, he had 
got himself into a mess in trying to 
sound just as i)ellicose as the union 
bully-boys. 

Mr Feather annoyed a lot of people, 
especially Tory MPs. They are wrong, 
though, if they allow themselves to get 
too angry with him. As luesday’s talks 
between the Government, employers 
and unions seemed to suggest, what Mr 
Feather feels lie really must say in 
public and what he may say in private 
can be two very different things. 

National Health Service _ 

Fourth time final? 


Ever .since the bill setting up a national 
health service for England and Wales 
was introduced—26J years agH3—the 
tripartite structure of hospitals, local 
authorities and general practice laid 
down for the service lias been criti¬ 
cised. The division is liistorical ; and 
the health service would proV^ably never 
have got off the ground in 1948 had 
its historical routs not been preserved. 
But in 24 years those roots have pro¬ 
duced three trees. 

One—t<he hospital service—is enor¬ 
mous, growing too fast for its own 
strength. The second is the local health 
services, whose growth was held back 
but which, though still small, are now 
progressing steadily. The third— 
general practice—which w'as nearly 
allowed to die from neglect in the 
I9f)0s, is at last showing sure signs 
of recovery. Functionally, the three 
parts of the service have been coming 
together in recent years, particularly 
the general practitioners and local 
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services, but the administrative and 
financial divisions remain an obstacle 
to plannin,i< and ellicient operation— 
and the real needs of the patient are 
only too likely to be overlooked. 

Sir Keitli Joseph's white paper 
(Grand 3055), published on Tuesday, 
is not the first attempt to abolish 
these divisions. Mr Kenneth Robinson 
produced a sketchy green paper in 
i9()8, Mr Grossman a fuller one early 
iri 1970, and Sir Keith himself in May, 
1971, a “consultative document” on 
whicii the new proposals are based. 
One can assume that legislation 
embodying them will be passed next 
session, to enable the integrated health 
service to come into operation at the 
same time as the reformed local 
authorities in April, 1974. Joint liaison 
committees are already at work in some 
parts of the country, composed of rep¬ 
resentatives of the three branches of 
the health service ; they have the task 
of asisembling the information on 
needs and resources necessary to ensure 
a smooth transfer to the new area 
health authorities. 

These authorities, which will be 
appointed in shadow form as soon as 
the legislation has been passed, will be 
the key bodies in the new service. 
They will be responsible for planning 
all the liealth needs, not just the hos¬ 
pital needs, of the population of their 
areas (which will be coterminous with 
the new local government areas) and 
for seeing that they are met. Their 
functions will comprise some of those 
now exercised by hospital management 
committees and regional boards and 
nearly all the health services of local 
authorities. They will also take over 
the school medical and dental services. 

The future of the child guidance 
service is left vague in the white paper 
—deliberately so, perhaps, as there is 
something of an intra-professional 
wTangle about whether it should be the 
resjionsibilily of the health or educa¬ 
tion service. 'I’liere is also something 
less than full integration for general 
practice. Because family doctors, Kkc 
dentists, pharmacists and opticians, 
have insisted on retaining their status 
as independent contractors, the area 
health authorities will have to set up 
family practitioner committees (taking 
the place of the existing executive 
councils) to administer the contracts. 
'These committees c<iuld be an obstacle 
to integration, but fortunatelv ilie area 
authority is to have full responsihiliiv 
for the development of liralth centres, 
which doctors arc at last coming to 
see can benefit them as well as their 
pati^ts. 



In Scotland, whose health service 
reorganisation bill is virtually through 
Parliament, ombudsman and all, and 
in Wales, the area health authorities 
will be in direct relationship with their 
central departments. Only in England 
is a regional tier to remain. The 
regional health authorities, wliose 
boundaries will be nearly the same as 
those of the regional ho.spital boards, 
adjusted to allow for the local govern¬ 
ment changes, will have some jolanning 
functions and some executive and 
supervisory ones. From what the white 
paper says about them, it looks as if 
their functions will be heavily 
weighted on the hosi)ital side, particu¬ 
larly as tliey will be closely associated 
with the medical schools and the teach¬ 
ing hospitals. This imbalance may be 
uniFortunale, since it is the regional 
authorities that are to be respon.sible 
for allocating resources to the areas 
and the community Viealth services 
may feel that the hospitals arc getting 
more than they deserve. 

As in Scotland, the day-to-day run¬ 
ning of the area authority’s services 
will be based on districts, the number 
dei)endiug on the size of the authority 
but each with a population of 200,000 
to 300,000, and containing a district 
general hospital. They will not be a 
separate administrative tier below the 
areas, but will be the place where the 
integrati(»n of .services will he most 
clearly seen in action. A body to be 
known as the district management 
team is envisaged, highly professional 
and probably overweighted with doc¬ 
tors, one of whom will be that shadowy 
figure, the community physician. 

To the complaint that the consumer 
—tlie patient—has no place in the new 
organisation, Sir Keith Joseph points 
to the community councils, one for 
each district. 'They will be composed 
of local people, and half their member¬ 
ship will be appointed by the local 
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authority. They will have the right to 
be consulted, to visit and to publi.sh 
reports. But to be really effective they 
ought to be given more independence 
of the area authority, which will 
appoint the other half of their mem¬ 
bers and will be their sole source of 
income. 

Some other welcome reforms pro¬ 
mised in the white paper arc the inte¬ 
gration of the teaching hospitals within 
the health service, a modern budgeting 
and accounting system and—what suc¬ 
cessive health ministers, including Sir 
Keith, have always said was impo.s.sible 
—the right of health authorities to 
carry over unspent balances so that 
there will no longer he the mad rush 
by hospitals to spend money in the 
la.st months of a financial year. But 
theie is still a lot of unfinished business. 
Tor instance, the area i;oundarics in 
London have still to be determined, 
and the report of the study on the 
detailed management arrangements in 
the new health service ha.’i still to be 
published. But at least the reformed 
health service will have one advantage 
over the reorganised personal social 
service departments (the Scebohin ser¬ 
vices), which came into being in April, 
1971. Unlike them, it will not be 
undertaking new tasks witli new 
people and discovering new needs. 
The hope is that the known, but now 
poorly served, needs—like tlic sick old, 
the mentally ill and the chronic sick— 
will get a fairer share of what is avail¬ 
able to treat them. 

Welsh courts 

Free speech ? 

The crowd which turned ujj to 
demonstrate its Welsh nationalism to 
the Lord Chancellor when he went to 
Bangor to speak to tlie Magistrates' 
Association on Saturday had been 
arou.sed by a recent remark on Welsh 
protest in Lord Hail.sham’s cu.stomary 
colourful style ; but they had two 
specific legal bones they wanted to pick 
with him. At the 1961 census, only a 
(juarter of those living in Wales 
claimed to speak Welsh, and a survev 
carried out five years later suggested 
tliat not much over half of those could 
do so with any fluency. (It will l)c 
interesting to see if the re.surgencc of 
middle-class interest in the language, 
and the overactive encouragement 
given in 1969 by Labour’.s last educa¬ 
tion secretary, Mr Edward Short, to 
Welsh language primary .schooling, 
have affected the 1971 census results.) 
To the nationali.sts’ anger, there has 
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With all thecompetiffion offound 
how come Ghana Afnways 
atesHllonflop? 


Well, the fact is, if you are going to 
West Africa, there are some solid 
reasons why you should 
travel on Ghana Airways- 
To start with every¬ 
one of our flights departs 
from London-Heathrow 
Airport. If you are bound 
for Accra, why travel to 
Surrey first. 



There arc other ways to?t 
get to the West Coast of 
Africa, of course. But, 
before you go ahead _ 
and ch(H)se one, 
pause tor a moment 
Ghana Airways fly along 
the West Coast by jet — not. 
any old jet either but the latest 
Fokker Fellowship — 28. 



Then, we fly the best planes. T/iere is 
no faster, more leH'Sirelchin^, nioic luxurious 
way Lofiet to Accru than hyVCio. And 
remember Ghana Airways alone 
flies the VCIO to West Africa 
from London Airport. It’s 
still a favourite 
aircraft with every 
passenger we meet. 

With new airlines 
springing up ever\ month, 

Ghana Airways is getting to 
be one of the veterans.To our 
way of thinking, this is a major 
l^us. It’s eleven years since we first 
took to the air, and eleven years is a long 
time in the history of passenger flight. 





It means we are a very experienced 
airline.With very experienced (ONDON 
crews. And it’s worth 
mentioning that through 
all the years we’v^e been 
operating, 
u'c’ve kept an 
tmbkmished 
international 
flying record. 



If your destination lies inside Ghana, 
nothing could be 
iiasier.There is a ffli 
super internal 
service, bus stop- 
style, bv Hawker 



There’s something else. We wouldn’t 
bother to mention it, but people keep 
mentioning it to us. It’s the nature of. the 
serv ice aboard ev ery Ghana Airways 
aircraft. When a t Jhuju/hui hostess says 
' Welcome',she 1 eally means it. It isn’t a 
matter of training, either. You can’t instil 
genuine warmth into a 
stewardess by training. In 
our case, w'e’re lucky. It’s a 
national characteri.stic. 

Did we say there 
were 0( her ways U) get to 
West Africa? Could we 
suggest you do yourself a 
favour? Forget them. 



tMtmnm-ir .JUrwmym 

We make new friends on every flight* 

12 Old Bond Street, London Wl.Tel: 01-499 0201 
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l)cen a .steady decline in Welsh-speak¬ 
ing recorded iii the censuses this cen¬ 
tury. A minute, unidentified fraction of 
Wales’s inhabitants is monoglot 
Welsh : but it is o))viously right that 
the.se and other bilingual Welshmen 
should be entitled to speak We^h in 
their courts, and a well-meaning piece 
of Westminster legislation, the 1967 
Welsh Language Act, sought to make 
this plain. It is a perfectly good nation¬ 
alist technique, therefore, to insist on 
speaking Welsli in court both in the 
north (where the majority is Welsh¬ 
speaking) and in the county boroughs 
of the south (where only 3 per cent 
claimed to be so in 1961). It is up to 
the courts to jjrovide interpreters. 

Some Welsh nati<jnalist.s g(j further 
and demand that legal proceedings 
should be carried out entirely in Welsh. 
Under the 1967 act, however, if anyone 
i.^ entitled to .speak Welsh if he w'aiits 
to, so is he entitled to speak English. 
I’hat applies to Judges (though a fair 
number, right up the judicial hier- 
archv, can speak Welsh) but most 
irnporiant of all to juries. I'he law’ does 
not permit juries to be selected only 
from among Welsli-speakers. 

But Lord Ilailsham has also been 
wrestling with a few^ magistrates in the 
north w'ho were reluctant to fine inem- 
hers of the Welsh Language Society 
guilty of protest offences. The mo.st 
blatant example came recently when 
Welshmen who had refused to pay 
their televi.sion licence fees, because 
the BBC put out so few programmes 
in Welsli, were given an absolute dis¬ 
charge The BBC provides an average 
of one hour’s Welsh-speaking pro¬ 
grammes every day : even to do that 
i: has to siffer the complaints of those 
deprived of preferred programmes 
going out on the rest of the network, 
it frequently resorts to English 


subtitles. The amount of Welsh lan¬ 
guage broadcasting lias trebled since 
1959. All this is, of course, beside the 
point. Non-payment of the licence fee 
IS a peaceful sort of protest, hut Lord 
Hailsham must be riglit that magis¬ 
trates who do not want to enforce the 
law should stop being magi.strates. 

Covent Garden _ 

The lady vanishes 

Have the Covent Garden protesters 
tlirown out the baby with the bath- 
w'ater ? Lady Dartmouth re.signed last 
week as chairman of the Greater 
London Oouncil’s committee which is 
steering through the proposed 96-acre 
comprehensive development area. Her 
reasons were that she no longer felt 
that so much massive rebuilding was 
justified in view of the total lack of 
public support. She proposed, but the 
committee rejected, that they .should 
ask Mr Peter Walker, the environment 
secretary, to grant them powers only 
over the 15 acres being vacated by the 
produce market. Her resignation 
coincided neatly with the submission 
to Mr Walker of his inspector’s report 
on last summer’s inquiry' into the CDA 
proposals, and may well encourage him 
to reserve judgment until he has 
received the report of the strategic 
planning inquiry (the Layfield com¬ 
mittee) into the Greater London 
development plan. He is also expected 
any day now to announce a public 
inquiry into the notorious Piccadilly 
scheme. 

C^omprehensive redevelopment has 
never had a worse name than at 
present. 'I'he Govern Garden Com¬ 
munity Association, though, now says 
that it is not against it, but simply 
wants a bigger say. The logic of Lady 
Dartmouth’s stance is that the plum 


sites outside the immediate market 
area should be redeveloped individu¬ 
ally, there should probably also be 
some new council house building, and 
the rest should be left much as it is— 
unless the GLC still succeeded in 
getting permission to plough a new 
main road parallel with the Strand. 

The logic of the community spokes¬ 
men’s stance is that nothing should be 
retmilt unless the people who happen 
to live in the neighbourtiood agree. 
Would they apply this to, say, sub¬ 
urbanites who resist council estates in 
their midst ? But the Covent Garden 
area is changing anyway. It should 
surely be possible to retain some of the 
advantage.s of the CDA system without 
the elephantine character of the 
present proposals—although the net 
cost to GLC and exchequer would 
most likely be more. 

Careers _ 

Advice, please 

There are some 19,000 students at art 
colleges in England and Wales. Their 
courses and qualifications—particu¬ 
larly the Diploma in Art and Design— 
have been the subject of a lot of 
criticism, not least from the students ; 
and there have been reasonable and 
growing doubts about the employment 
prospects for tfiis huge phalanx of 
specifica^y-edqcated students. Sur¬ 
prisingly, a report from the Govern¬ 
ment Social Survey*, which tried to 
question every student who completed 
an art course in 1967-68, makes quite 
cheerful reading, though a survey 
carried out now might we'll present 
a sorrier picture. Of those who res¬ 
ponded, three-quarters were in “ activi¬ 
ties ” (which includes further courses 
as well as jobs) connected with art or 
design some 20 months after their 
course had ended ; 6 per cent were un¬ 
employed and 14 per cent were in 
unconnected jobs. Only 11 per cent had 
not been involved in some art or design 
activity at .some time since they finished 
their courses, and it seems that the 
majority of those made very limited 
attempts to find a connected job. 

The college leavers were remarkably 
practical: their principal complaint 
was that their courses had been 
insufficiently related to commerce and 
industry. Their employers agreed. The 
students would 'have liked more careers 
advice; this is a theme that comes out 
strongly, too, in a curious report 
published this Friday by the National 
Foundation for Educational Researchf' 
This is an offshoot of a project carried 
•Wio. £5. f ^ 
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out for the vice-chancellors* committee, 
for which it became necessary to trace 
all those who had been second-year 
sixth-formers in October, 1967, and 
had not gone straight from school to 
university or college after taking “A” 
levels. 

It is difficult to know how much 
weight to give this report, because 
though the total of completed question¬ 
naires amounted to well over 9,000, 
and about half the respondents had 
taken the opportunity to comment on 
school, further education or the gap 
between them, the report is based on a 
random sample of only 1,000. But 
individual criticism of career, exam 
and course guidance, and in particular 
the strong support for a year’s break 
between school and higher education, 
make significant reading. 

Helicopters _ 

Down from the 
clouds _ 

Up in the Cheviot Hills the British 
army has just completed a trial with 
helicopters which could be as impor¬ 
tant for its future as the exercises it 
conducted with tanks and motor 
vehicles in the late 1920s. The aim in 
both was the same: to combat the 
dominance of fire-power on a modern 
European battlefield by speedy move¬ 
ment. The lessons the Americans have 
learned about helicopters in Vietnam 
are not all directly applicable to 
Europe. There, for one thing, Nato’s 
helicopter-borne troops would be used 
to fight a defensive battle and, for 
another, the threat to them would 
come largely from the air and not from 
the ground as it does in Vietnam. 

At the “ we’ll get by ” level, the Sky 
Warrior trial in the Cheviots suggests 
that the problems associated with 
moving troops by helicopters and 
refuelling and servicing those heli¬ 
copters in the field arc being solved 
and that those arising from inter¬ 
service co-operation are solvable, Ac 
the “what happens next?” level, the 
trial has confirmed that: 

• To avoid enemy attacks from the 
ground, the helicopters of a defending 
army must fly over friendly territory 
(that is, the rear areas). 

• To avoid radar detection, they must 
fly low (not much more than 50 feet) 
and hug the contours of the ground. 

• So flying, helicopters in flight are 
not so exposed to aircraft attack as is 
cx)mmonly supposed, but they must 
guard themselves against such attacks 
at landing, pick-up and fuelling points. 
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Helicopter poticy is still in the air 


# I'o counter-attack enemy para¬ 
troopers or lielicopter-borne infantry 
who have seized a vital position in the 
rear areas (such as a bridge or a road 
junction), the defending lielicopter- 
l)C)rne trooj)S must have some air¬ 
craft or artillery^ support immediately 
available to them. 

# 'I’o block and delay an enemy 
armoured column which has broken 
through to the rear areas, siicli troops 
must not only liave time to take up 
their battlefield positions, make demoli¬ 
tions, lay mines and tlie like in close 
country (such as a wood or a town) ; 
they must also pack enough punch 
on the ground (as well as in the air 
in the shape c^f light helicopters carry¬ 
ing anti-tank missiles) to force the 
enemy to deploy and attack, rather 
than simply skirt round them. 

To move Irofips hy helicopters in 
llireepenny packets may well be right, 
but to fight in tuppenny packets would 
be disastrous. 'I'hat means the army 
and the RAF have to look beyond 
the Sky Warrior trial (in which 
infantry battalions with some gunner 
and engineer support were moved 50 
km or 80 km) and even beyond 
another big air-mobile exercise planned 
for Germany next year. 'Ihey must 
consider how over the next few year.s 
they can build towards the creation 
of a fully fledged helicopter brigade 
Economy will suggest that they should 
do less than this. Military considera¬ 
tions suggest that this is the least thev 
should do. 

The budget for such a biigadc would 
have to extend well beyond the pur¬ 
chase of more helicopters. The ground 
.troops, for instance, ought to be armed 
with surface-to-air weapons (possiblv 
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in the form of hand-held Blowpipe 
missiles) and a new generation of anti¬ 
tank weapons (relying possibly on 
infra-red or laser-beam guidance). 
Their artillery and engineer units 
ought to have the power of making 
something more than a nuisance of 
themselves (whicli could possibly point 
to a more extensive use of mines and 
to the use of lightweight rockets or 
even artillery rounds that could engage 
armoured vehicles by scattering small 
cluster bombs or mines in their path). 

All that would be a part of the total 
hill. The rest concerns the helicopters 
themselves, 7 "hey ought to have first- 
class communications systems and, so 
as u» flv low at night 01 in thick 
weather, navigational aids. Above all 
else, more liclicopters are needed. The 
ideal backing tor an air cavalry brigade 
can be rf*ckoned at two squadrons of 
medium-lift helicopters (such as the 
Sikorsky GH yj,) and four scpiadrons 
of support helicopters (^such as the 
Puma), with each scjuaclron made up 
of If) helicopters. At tlie moment 
Britain has no rnediurn-lift helicopters 
and only two stjuadrons of Punia.s. 
Britain has too few' helicopters of 
the riglit kind. But with new helicopters 
just coming into service and with the 
RAF faced v.'ith a massive re-equip¬ 
ment programme for combat and 
transport aircraft o\'er the next 10 
years, more and possibly diflerenl heli- 
cofJters for arni\' support are not likely 
to figure prominently in any planner’s 
priorities. 

The best need not, however, be the 
enemy of the good. Tlie additional 
helic()i)ters—and the other bits of kit 
they and the iroojjs they carry need— 
do not have to he all bought at once. 
But, if Britain is not to lag increas- 
iriglv behind west f^rmany and 
France -to sa\ n ithing of the United 
Stales and Russia—in the military use 
(jf helicojjters, three immediate 
decisions must be taken. The first is 
to make sure that intcr-service training 
in this kind of warfare is more fre¬ 
quent than it has been in the past. 
The second is to resurrect the order 
for about 'jo medium-lift helicopters 
(w^hich have a variety of military tasks 
to perforin other than carrying troops 
and which would he a boon in many 
sorts of civil emergencies). The third is 
to make the creation of a helicopter 
brigade over the next decade a 
declared aim of British defence policy. 
If Britain does not, then it will go on 
playing half-lieartedly with a new 
concept f>f war—just as it did, with 
dire results, with armoured warfare 
in the 1930s. 
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Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group 

Sir Cyril Hawker reports 


GROUP RESULTS 

The form tn which the Group accounts are now presented 
represents a major change that I believe shareholders will 
welcome. For the first time your Company has not taken 
advantage of the dispensation to make undisclosed transfers to 
Group reserves. Consequently the accounts before you show 
the actual strength of your Company and reflect the true 
profits for the year ended 31st March 1972, 

In the light ot these results your Directors recommend a 
final dividend of 8 per cent making, with the interim dividend 
paid last January, 14 per cent for the year. (Last year 12 per 
cent for the equivalent period of 12 months.) 


PROFITS FOR THE GROUP 

1972 

1971 

Profit before tax: 

£000 

£000 

The Group 

33,343 

28,876 

Share of Associated Companies 

2,331 

1,874 


35,674 

30,750 

Less: Taxation 

15,211 

13,563 

Less; Additional provision for 

20,463 

17,187 

Doubtful Debts (less tax) 

1,500 

— 


18,963 

17,187 

Less. Minority Interests 

912 

811 


18,051 

16,376 


Group profit before tax is arrived at after making provision for 
bad and doubtful debts calculated by reference to the 
experience of the current and four previous years. Following 
a review at 31st March 1972 the Directors have considered it 
prudent to provide a further £2 6 million - mainly in respect 
of doubtful debts in South Africa and Nigeria. In this 
connection after allowing for taxation relief the net sum of 
n -5 million nas been charged against the profits for the year. 

GROUP DEVELOPMENTS 

Standard Bank and Chartered Bank are gradually merging 
those activities in the United Kingdom which can benefit from 
The coming together of their soparate skills and experience and 
the streamlining of organisation structure. International Division 
of Standard find Chartered Banking Group Limited, formed from 
the International Banking Divisions of the two banks, as 
foreshadowed in rny report last year, became effective from the 
4ih Octf)l>r r 1971 The services offered by the new Division 
cover the provision of international finance in foreign currency 
for both r.oinmercial and industrial purposes, the taking of 
currency deposits, includ«ng the issue of certificates of deposit, 
and ail foreign exchange operations. The new Division has been 
most successful and has contributed substantially to the 
Group's profits. 


The Corporate Development Department of the Standard 
Bank was earlier this year established as a direct department of 
Standard and Chartered Banking Group Limited. The 
Department will evaluate proposals for new corporate 
investments and banking services and will be responsible for 
the Head Office relationship with the associated companies of 
the two banks and the Group. 

it is becoming increasingly obvious that for a Group such as 
ours, with its extensive operations in Africa, Asia and the 
Middle East, a strong position in Europe is desirable. Europe's 
trade and investment links with these areas are increasing all 
the time and with the entry of Britain into the Community, the 
opportunity for using the services of the Group to strengthen 
these links will become even greater. The Standard Bank and 
the Chartered Bank are already represented, either directly or 
through associates, in Hamburg, Paris, Milan, Zurich and 
Rotterdam but a reinforcement of our presence is necessary. 
Group plans for expansion to develop the potential of the 
European connection are well advanced. 

A most important area of expansion also is the United 
Kingdom itself. By widening our geographical scope here we 
see a good potential for acquiring new business from firms 
trading with our areas of operation in Africa, Asia and the 
Middle East. In April of this year a new branch was opened in 
Birmingham, and representative offices are to be established in 
Leeds and Glasgow. With our long-established branches in 
London, Liverpool and Manchester, the services of the Group 
will then be available in Scotland and in most of the key centres 
in England. Further selective expansion on a regional basis 
is being considered. 

GROUP PROSPECTS 

Shareholders and others who have toliowod the fortunes of 
the Standard Bank and the Chartered Bank tor the last two 
decades or so will be aware that the emphasis in our operations 
and prospects has changed significantly. 

While maintaining a substantial presence in Africa south of 
the Sahara, and in Asia and the Middle East, with increased 
profits from these areas, we have become more and more 
internationally orientated. The United Kingdom, Europe, the 
United States and Japan have become more prominent in our 
outlook. We have become more involved in international money 
and capital markets. We are putting together consortia to 
finance projects, medium and even long-term, for multi-national 
companies for the benefit of trade and investment in developing 
and other countries. An increasingly important part of our 
profits now originates in London and the United Kingdom in 
connection with our international operations. We expect these 
areas of profit to increase in importance while maintaining 
vigorously our activities in the traditional sphere of our 
overseas associates. 
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A marriage has been arranged 
between an elephant and a flea 


When their radio plays patriotic songs 
it is time for Egyptians to get worried. 
Songs in praise of Arab unity provided 
a hasty preparation for the announce¬ 
ment from Benghazi on Wednesday 
that Presidents Sadat and Qaddafi had 
decided to merge Egypt and Libya 
into a single state by September i, 197;^. 
A couple of weeks or so ago this 
development would have seemed at 
least as improbable as the expulsion 
of Russian military men from Egypt. 
Now Mr Sadat has pulled both sur¬ 
prises, the second following logically 
enough from the new fighting talk 
about Arab self-reliance and the gal¬ 
vanising of pan-Arab effort. 

More logical, at a guess, than 
popular—in either country. The merger 
will be gradual : a “ joint political 
command ” i.s to set up seven joint com¬ 
mittees that will plan the union. Pos- 
.sibly the final result will not involve 
very much more than a tightening of 
the tenuous federal links that have 
officially united Egypt, Libya and Syria 
since last September. Maybe the Sep¬ 


tember, 1973, date is another deadline 
for Mr Sadat’s postponing. On the 
other hand, outsiders, clinging to what 
looks to them like common sense, can 
easily be thrown by the whole business 
of Arabs and their unity. 

Arab unity is a concept that nearly 
all non-Arabs dismiss as the stuff that 
dreams are made of. And with reason. 
It has never been demonstrated that 
the Arabs’ desire for unity can prevail 
over national self-interest. The only 
full-blooded union in modem times 
was the disastrous merger between 
Egypt and Syria in 1958 which broke 
up in 1961 with each side bitterly 
convinceci that it had been fiendishly 
exploited by the other. Other less 
ambitious permutations among the 
larger Arab states have, in the past, 
dissolved even more quickly ; the seven 
tiny Gulf .sheikhdoms which arc gath¬ 
ered together as the Union of Arab 
Emirates have more obvious, and 
maybe more lasting, need of each 
other's company. But any visitor to 
an Arab country becomes quickly 


aware of the strength of local 
nationalism and the indifference, sus¬ 
picion or antagonism felt towards other 
Arab states. And nowhere are .such 
feelings less disguised than in Egypt. 

Arabs will argue that although some 
()r all of this is true the coi "“.lusitm is 
false. Past failure does ni)t t)recludc 
eventual success. And the Egyptians, 
despite the contempt they feel towards 
other Arabs and the dislike tliey 
inspire, are the focal point for any 
union. 'Phis is partly because Egypt is 
bigger and stronger than tlic others, 
partly because it is in the forefront 
of the conflict with Israel, partly 
because of the legacy left by Ctamal 
Abdul Nasser. Colonel Qaddafi’s 
speech on July 23rd urging union was 
an ode in praise of Nasser. But 
while Nasser started this particular ball 
rolling by signing the 'I'ripoli declara¬ 
tion in December, 1969, it is improb¬ 
able that Nasser, with the failure of 
the Syrian experiment burned into his 
soul, would have tried it again. 

True, a union of Egypt and Libya 
makes lietter economic sense than the 
Egyptian-Syrian merger. (Syria, as 
the third party in the federation, 
has formally welcomed the new 
move but it is still not known what it 
will do about it). Egypt and Libya 
arc contiguous and, to an extent, com- 
plemenlaiy. Egypt is poor and has 
too many people, including trained and 
professional people. Libya, with an 
e.stimated population of 2.2m against 
Egyj>t’s 35m hut lots of oil, has more 
money than it knows what to do with 
and a shortage of every kind of 
exjiertisc. There are grounds here for 
thinking that, if Colonel Qaddafi’s 
enthusiasm lasts until the union is im¬ 
plemented, the enormously greater size 
of Egy'pt, and the attractions Libya 
presents to Egypt, will combine to 
tnake the Egyptians see to It that Libya 
stays digested. 

But then the straight swop of 
money for talent has been going on 
under the federal arrangement ; Libya 
has been giving Eg>3)t considerably 
nK)re than the fixed subsidy promised 
at Kliartoum immediately after the 
1967 war with Israel, and nearly 
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100,000 Egyptians art* already em¬ 
ployed in Lil)ya. It is still easier to 
sec the dangeis than the benefits of 
the move from federation to union. 

C^ne cleat danger rests on the sup¬ 
position that (Colonel Qaddafi is way 
aliead of his fellow Libyans in his 
passion for union. He appears still to 
iiave the authority and magnetism to 
hold the Revolutionary Command 
(k'tuncil, and the countiy^, together but 
these qualities may not be enough if 
the Egyptians start absorbing Libya 
and Libyan money without much 
regard for Libyan sensibilities. A union 
based primarily r)n one man’s passion 
is less than stable, especially when that 
man is as impulsive and as odd as 
Colonel Qaddafi. 

Anotlicr tangible disadvantage for 
Egypt is die likelihood that Colonel 
Qaddafi will be even more reluctant 
than before to be treated as Egypt’s 
treasurer without having a commen¬ 
surate say in Egyptian policy. I’ins 
applies particularly U) Egyptian policy 
towards Israel. In his speech on July 
23rd Colonel Qaddafi announced that 
he disagreed with the Egyptian and 
Syrian battle plan : a disagreement that 
he qualified in his next sentence by 
saying that “ perhaps because of geo¬ 
graphical distance ’’ he had no know¬ 
ledge of their battle plan. Anyway, he 
was all for action. P2gyptiaris, smarting 
under their military limitations and 
wondering anew about diplomatic 
possibilities, were not amused by his 
battle rhetoric claiming that he would 
fight the Israelis with stones or, if he 
had none, with his teeth and hands. 

To offset this, there would seem to 
be few real advantages. There liave 
been hints that the Egyptians are again 
thinking hard about /\rab oil as a 
political weapon : Mr Sadat has told 
Mr de Borchgruve of Newsweek that 
American interests in the Middle East 
would shortly ” become part of the 
battle but he added a cautious rider 
about the complexity of the oil 
busine.ss. Egypt has two American com- 
jjanies ]>roducing its own oil and may 
well find itself trying to hold Colonel 
Qaddafi back rather tlian urging him 
on. As for wea])tms, there is good 
reason to believe that Eg) pt is already 
in a position to get what Libyan 
weapons it needs ; a formal union will 
have the counter-effect making u 
harder for the Trench government to 
continue maintaining that its embargo 
on arms for the embattled states does 
not apply to Libya. But all this is see¬ 
ing the new move through western 
eyes: it could still be that thi? is one 
time when Arab unity sticks. 
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Ireland 

Breathing-space 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Jack Lynch, the Irish prime 
minister, can look with satisfaction on 
the results of the Mid-Cork 
by-election, which were declared on 
Thursday evening. His ruling Fianna 
Fail party had mounted the largest 
by-election campaign in its history’ in 
an effort to hold the seat. In the event 
Fianna Fail pulled off a remarkable 
victory against all the odds, thus 
consolidating Mr Lynch’s own position 
inside and outside the party, and get¬ 
ting the better of the first trial of 
strength with the newly allied Fine 
Gael and Labour parties. The tempt¬ 
ation fur Mr Lynch to go to the 
country in the autumn will now he 
very strong. 

But Mr Lynch has had to turn his 
attention beyond Mid-Cork this week. 
Admittedly the Irish objections to the 
military operation in the no-go areas 
of Northern Ireland on Monday were 
largely ritualistic. Taking their cue 
from Social Democratic and Labour 
party leaders like Mr John Hume and 
Mr Ivan Cooper, the news commenta¬ 
tors in the republic referred to the 
operation as an “ invasion.” But Mr 
Lynch, although he criticised it as an 
‘‘ e.scalation,” was relieved that the 
operation went so smoothly. He recog¬ 
nises that unless the log-jam surround¬ 
ing Mr Whitelaw’s political initiatives 
is broken the danger of a civil war 
involving the republic will he very 
great. For that reason Mr Lynch 
lodged no formal protest against the 
move. He strongly’ believes that unless 
the interested parties in Northern Ire¬ 
land itself get round the conference 
table immediately the time gained by 
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Mr Whitelaw’s gamble will be thrown 
away. For his own part he has under¬ 
taken to **act in every constructive 
way open to achieve a reasonable 
political .solution.” 

'Fo this end, he is strongly advising 
the SDLP leaders to abandon any 
hardline attitude they may be tempted 
to take. He sharply reliuked Mr Ivan 
Cooper for declaring he would not 
take part in talks with Mr Whitelaw 
if the no-go areas were entered. 
“ Elected leaders should not say that 
talk.s are unlikely,” Mr Lynch declared. 
And to press his views on them he 
brought Mr Hume and three other 
SDLP leaders to Dublin on Tuesday 
(see page 17). Mr Lynch will also 
seek ^fr Heath’s agreement to a 
separate, but related, series of talks 
at governmental level. He wants the 
Irish government to be fully consulted 
in any matters concerning political 
changes in Northern Ireland, and his 
foreign minister, Dr Hilleiy, will con¬ 
vey this message when he meets Mr 
Whitelaw on Friday. 

At home, Mr Lynch and hi.s 
minister for justice, Mr O’Malley, 
are concerned about the influx of 
Provisional IRA men flushed out of 
Northern Ireland by Mr Whitelaw’s 
operation. I’he migration will pose an 
additional [iroblem for the Irish 
security force.s, e.spccially if the IRA 
resort to bank robberies in the republic 
to replenish their funds or if they 
mount hit-and-run raids from republi¬ 
can territory. It was, no doubt, fear 
of this that promp)ted Mr O’Malley 
on Wednesday to order the surrender 
of all guns other rhan shotguns and .22 
rifles pirivatcly held in the republic. 

EEC _ 

Hands across the 
Mediterranean 

PROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Brussels 

The Eurocrats in Brussels have left for 
their holidays more confident than they 
have been for some months that the 
meeting of the common market’s 10 
heads of government may after all take 
place in Paris in October. Such 
optimism is founded on little more 
than a judgment that France may at 
last have satisfied itself that the summit 
agenda has been narrowed to the point 
where there is almost no risk of the 
affair getting out of hand. This, after 
all, has been the single aim of France’s 
European diplomacy since President 
Pompidou’s referendum on British 
entrv' turned sour in April. 
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Wfe'U answer all your 
questicaas about 
Even if you're not su^ what 
your questions 
should be. 



Don’t feel badly if you don’t know much about 
Yen. Because the international money market 
has never been as complicated and confusing as 
it is today. 

'I'hat’s why you need as much information 
about Yen as you can get. And we’ll be glad to help you in any way we can. 

We’re Sumitomo Bank. One of Japan’s biggest. We have branches in cities 
around the world. And fifty years experience in international transactions. Which 
puts us in a pretty good position to assist you. 

We’ll give you all the background information on Yen. Then we’ll tell you about 
such things as Yen finance, Yen quotations, Yen accounts and Yen transactions. 
And we’ll do more than just tell you about them. If you want us to, we’ll handle 
them for you. 

And then we’ll go a few steps further than that. If you’d like, we’ll help you 
borrow Yen. We’ll help you open a business in japan. Or establish a joint venture. 
And if jou’re already doing business in Japan, we’ll help you do more. 

In short, we’ll do everything for you that we’ve done for our domestic clients for 
years. 

So please contact the Sumitomo Bank nearest you. If you have a million questions 
about Yen. Or if you can’t even think of one. 


40^ The Sumitomo Bank Ltd. 

Tokyo and Osaka, Japan 

London Branch: 5 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 Telephone 600-0211 Telex: 887668 
DUsseldorf Branch: 4000, DUsseldorf, Kdnigsalie 28, W. Germany 
Telephone: (0211)10594 Telex: B567114 

Vienna RepresentaLivC Office: Bdrsegasse 11, BbrsegebliLidelOlO, Wien Telephone: Wien 6373 58 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 

Hong Kcng, Slngapofa, Sydney, Sdo Paulo 


When you travel carry Sumitomo Yen Travelers Checks. 
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Pompidou had a couple of things to offer the Italians 


France reckons that it gave the final 
turn to its screw last week when M. 
Pompidou visited the Italians in I.ucca, 
At that meeting Italy had its tail 
heavily tweaked. For example, Italy’s 
enlightened central bankers, who have 
long pres'sed for a reduction in the 
part to be played by gold in the world's 
monetary .system, found that they had 
been burdened with a large part of 
the French wish, to raise both the price 
and the importance of gold in any new 
sy.stem (see page 8o). 

By injecting gold into the debate, 
by bringing Germany round to capital 
controls, and by helping to readi a 
fairly anodyne general approach to 
the reform of the monetary system in 
London last month, France has suc¬ 
ceeded in promoting its version of 
monetary solidarity to the top of the 
summit agenda. At the same time it 
has managed, with the tacit agreement 
of Mr Heath, and now of the Italians, 
to demote any radical discussion of new 
institutions for Europe. 

M. Pompidou offered Signor 
Andreotti two enticements in exchange, 
lie was able, first, to sound hopeful 
about the community regional policy 
which Italy so badly wants and which 
M. Pompidou knows France will have 
to cunceeJr some time after Britain's 
en't^\^ lie ircognised the Italian pre¬ 
ference for a regional policy for rural 
areas in the south which would cost 
France less than the sort of regional 
policy to helj) depressed industrial 
areas which is what Britain wants. 

Second, and this could matter for 
the future of the European community, 
France used the occasion lo push the 
notion of a real European policy in 
the Mediterranean. This follows a 
rather vague French offensive in 


Brussels during recent weeks to 
rationalise most of the common 
market’s hotch-potch of trade agree¬ 
ments with the southern and eastern 
Mediterranean countries into a single 
global arrangement which would go 
beyond the selective trade preferences 
practised at present. Such a global 
arrangement would be over and above 
the association agreements the EEC 
has with Turkey and Greece, and 
would almost certainly cause further 
trouble with the United States. 

For this reason and because the 
Mediterranean countries mostly sell 
products that the French and Italians 
do not want—fruit, wine and tobacco 
—the French tactic in Brussels is likely 
to bog down the detailed trade negotia¬ 
tions between these countries and the 
EEC. But the sight of France taking 
up the Mediterranean cause in such 
political terms could prove very useful 
to all of Europe, and particularly to 
the French. The promise of stronger 
links across the water will help Euro¬ 
pean industry, notably French and 
Italian oil companies and French arms 
contractors, in the pursuit of con¬ 
cessions and contracts in the Arab 
countries. It may encourage the Arabs 
in their present resolve of keeping 
Russia at arm’s length and turning 
where possible to Europe instead. 

What matters mos^t to France is 
the fact that the political process of 
getting a Mediterranean policy off the 
ground will emphasise what France 
likes to call the Latin aspect of Europe, 
wiiich is aimed at offsetting the 
influence of Britain and the other 
northerners who will be joining on 
January ist. Tins is mainly a weapon 
in France’s struggle to hold open 
against northern resistance the door to 
Europe for its odd man out, Spain. 
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Italy 

Stopped press 

Throughout July the Italian press had 
a sporadic existence as printers and 
journalists took it in turn to hold 
24-hour strikes and walkouts. Their 
quarrel was with the newspaper pub¬ 
lishers’ association over terms for 
Sunday work. Although a settlement 
was reached on Tuesday, the long-term 
costs for an already ailing industry 
may be worse than newspaper pro¬ 
prietors like to admit. 

Until June the printers’ unions had 
used their bargaining power—together 
with a 1934 law which restricts Sunday 
working—to make newspaper owners 
pay three times the normal daily rate 
for Sunday work. Faced with declining 
revenues, the owners eventually felt 
obliged to announce that, from June 
this year, Monday editions of their 
new.spapers would cease. Ihe printers 
were first off the mark with a four-day 
stoppage in protest against this from 
June 2f)th. When the owners responded 
with temporary shutdowns, the jour¬ 
nalists came into the fight. In the 
weeks that followed the printers and 
journalists made sure that newspapers 
could never be certain of coming out 
from one day to the next. 

Tuesday’s settlement was a com¬ 
promise. Monday editions will continue, 
but rates for Sunday work will now be 
only 80 per cent abcjve normal rates 
and regular Sunday work will fetch 
an extra three hours' pay a week on 
top of that. So neither side has done 
too badly. 

But Tuesday’s settlement may not be 
the end of the affair, for several 
reasons. First, all national newspapers 
in Italy arc suffering from falling 
revenues as advertisers trim their bud¬ 
gets to meet the double threat of infla¬ 
tion and a stagnating economy. In 
terms of production costs, labour- 
intensive industries like the printing 
industry’ are cspeciall/ threatened, since 
wage bargains struck during the boom 
years up to 1969 have added about 
50 per cent to wage costs during tlie 
past three years with no corresponding 
increase in productivity. 

Second, the Italians are a nation of 
fickle newspaper readers, with nothing 
like the loyalty to their usual daily 
given by the British. With unemploy*- 
ment rising and the entire economy in 
the doldrums, the daily newspaper is 
one of the least important items in 
the family budget. With the exception 
of the sports news^ the contents of the 
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Italian press are almost as bleak as 
their British counterpart’s : strikes, and 
more strikes. Newspaper owners, prin¬ 
ters and journalists may discover over 
the next few weeks that those readers 
who had to do without a daily paper 
for most of July l)e^an to like it tliat 
way. 


Germany 


Too many friends 


When Willy Brandt comes back from 
his Norwegian holiday he may find 
himself landed with a problem so 
awkward that it could become an issue 
in (Germany’s autumn election cam¬ 
paign. (Jerhard Schroder, tlie Chris¬ 
tian Democrat who is chairman of 
the Bundestag’s foreign affairs com¬ 
mittee as well as a former foreign 
minister, has just returned from a trip 
to C’hina with the suggestion that 
Bonn and Peking should establish dip¬ 
lomatic relations as soon as possible. 
Herr Schroder, who was given red 
carpet treatment as the first senior 
west German politician to visit com¬ 
munist China, emphasised on Monday 
that all the Chinese leaders he had 
seen, including the prime minister, 
Chou En-lai, were anxious to have a 
direct diplomatic link with west 
Germany, China’s second most 
important trading partner. 

Thi> is going to embarrass Herr 
Brandt because Herr Schroder’s trip 
has already been attacked by 
Izvestia in M(wrow and by the main 
east (jcrman party paper, Neues 
Deutschland. Tb^y liave accused 
China of trying to sabotage the forth¬ 
coming European .security conference 
and described Herr Schroder as a 
spokesman for the “ imperialist 
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forces in west Germany which are 
supposedly resisting the idea of better 
relations with tlie &viet Union and its 
allies. If Herr Brandt were now to 
pursue Herr Schroder’s suggestion to 
start talks with China without delay— 
which means before Germany’s general 
election, still expected to be on 
December 3rd—he could bring the 
Russians’ displea.sure down on his 
head. 

Rassia and its allies could interpret 
the exchange of ambassadors with 
Peking as an unfriendly act and retali¬ 
ate by making fresh difficulties for 
Herr Brandt in at least three areas of 
his Ostpolitik : the negotiations for a 
treaty with east Germany, the negotia¬ 
tions with Czccho.sIovakia over the 
Munich agreement of 193B, and the 
normalisation of relations witli Poland. 
In all three of these fields progress has 
been verv sU)w lately, a fact which 
is likely to be made use of by Herr 
Brandt’.s Christian Democratic oppon¬ 
ents in the election campaign. 

But if Herr Brandt decides to wait he 
will expose himself to the charge that 
he is doing so because he is already 
too beholden to the Russians. A Chris¬ 
tian Democratic deputy has already 
made an attack along those lines this 
week. The chancellor could try to pla\ 
for time. But theic seem to be no 
obstacles in the way of an immediate 
exchange of ambassadors. No wonder 
tlie foreign minister, Herr Schcel, is 
temporising until his master t^els hack 
fnjin lioliday. 

French nuclear tests _ 

All that fuss _ 

So were the protests unnecessary after 
all ? When France announced a series 
of above-ground nuclear tests on the 
atoll of Mururoa in tire .soutii Pacific 
some people sailed a yacht into tlie 
area and others threatened to para¬ 
chute into it. Now the series seems 
to be over, after a third test that is 
believed to have taken place on July 
29th (there were two confirmed explo¬ 
sions at the end of June). Orders are 
reported to have been sent out to 
French .ships to return from the testing 
area to Tahiti, and on Wednesday the 
ban on flights over the area was lifted. 

Were the tests dangerous enough to 
justify all the efforts to stop them ? 
The devices that were tested weie not 
large ones: what the French have been 
trying to perfect is only the atomic 
trigger for the thermonuclear bomb 
they hope to have in service later in 
the decade. So far the British moni¬ 
toring team on Pitcairn island reports 


no signiri''ant changes in the level of 
radioactivity in the air. Some radio¬ 
activity has been detected at Perth in 
Western Australia and in New Zealand 
—but only “just above the level of 
detection,’* and the level of detection 
is way below any hazard to health. 
Most people, except in the immediate 
vicinity of Mururoa, could do them-' 
selves more harm by having an 
ordinary iiospital X-ray. 

President Marcos of the Philippines 
has blamed the tests for iiis country’s 
recent typhoons, but that is Mr 
Marcos's equivalent of cursing the 
French hecause English cricket has had 
a lousy summer. 'I'he Latin American 
countries that border on t'^e Pacific, 
iu the jjiist vtKiferous in their Com¬ 
plaints, have remained quiet. Peru, 
which threatened to break off diplo¬ 
matic relations with France, has not 
yet done so. And there arc no signs 
that Latin American ho.stility to the 
testing IS denying France a valuable 
arms market ; Wnezuelu was reported 
last w(‘ck to have ordered $hoin w'orth 
of French tanks and artillery. 

Of course, it takes time for all the 
radioactivity to come down to be 
measured. And anyway l^rance will 
j)rohah)y want to d<* more testing next 
year. It looks as if the real cost to 
France of the nuclear detenent, the 
money cost, will remain high for some 
years to come. 

Communism _ 

One step towards 
the centre 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENl 

It may have cost them an effort, but 
they did it. FTancc's Coininunist party 
has got round, mutedly maybe but 
unmistakably, to condemning the 
political trials in O.echoslovakia. Of 
course, it did not do it unaided. Last 
month the young gaullist movement 
pointedly asked when the newly allied 
Socialist and Ciornmunist parties were 
going to speak up about Pra,gue. It was 
a fair question, considering that their 
joint ]>rogramme promi.scs respect for 
personal libcities that do not cxi.st in 
Czechoslovakia and indeed—as it 
points out "'•are not unchallenged in 
France. 

It was al.so a deeply embarrassing 
question, since the credibility of such 
communist promises is a major issue 
for non-communist Frenchmen who 
might desire a change of government. 
And it was especially embarrassing for 
M. Francois Mitterrand. He had the 
choice between fatlinit / <;i^> condemn 
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what the whole of his Socialist party 
condemns, and riskini? a breach with 
his new-found allies. Inevitably, he 
took the second alternative, in last 
week’s issue of the Socialist weekly 
Uniti. Not quite so inevitably, the 
Communist party chimed in, just as 
the gaullist paper La Nation was 
delightedly remarking on its con¬ 
tinuing silence. 

' On July 2f)th, the party declared, 
its political bureau had already dis¬ 
cussed the subject, and had come to 
thc.se conclusions: that the Czecho¬ 
slovak government certainly had the 
right to use the law against the 
enemies of socialism when the lattei 
were genuinely subversive or resorted 
to violence or .^ahotage, but that these 
conditions were not met in Czecho- 
.slovakia. What was happening there 
was political and ideological opposi¬ 
tion, which should have been met by 
political and ideological means. 

I’he French (-lommunists had 
ar.other reason to speak out. Early 
this year one of their leaders, 
M. Roland Leroy, visited Clzecho- 
slovakia, and came back affirming that 
Mr Husak had promised that there 
were not and would be no political 
arrests and trials. Whether or not he 
meant it—and the French party has 
carefully avoided discussing the po.ssi- 
bility that he did but could not keep 
his word—the promise was now 
patentK false. And even a good com¬ 
munist is subject to the human dislike 
of l)eing shown quite so rapidly to 
have endorsed a lie. 

Russia _ 

The net widens 

Is Mr Brezlmev ahandoning his policy 
of .selective ^cpres.^Kn» of the Soviet 
Union's dissidents and replacing it by 
one of full-scale rcpres.sion That 
.seems to l)r the view of the dis.senters 
themselves and their sympathisers, to 
judge by an open letter which 32 
Russians a{ldresse(l to the C^’ornmunist 
parly pollii>nn) last week. 'I'he 52 
signers, \slio include Professor Andrei 
Sakharov, the jilivsicist who founded 
the unolficial committee for tlie 
defence of human riuhts in the Soviet 
Union, rit(‘ as their main evidence 
the arrest on June 21st of Peter 
Yakir, the .p^-\ ear-old historian and 
one of the most prominent dis.sidenls. 

Mr Yakir. wlio lias spent 17 years 
in Soviet labour camps, has until 
recently enjo\cd a relative freedom 
from police harassment. I'hc letter 
. arrest “ one more step along 
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the road towards the restoration of 
.stalinist methods.” Mr Yakir has been 
charged with conducting anti-Soviet 
propaganda, an offence which carric.s 
a penalty of up to 10 years in prison. 

The theory that a new and tougher 
policy may be under way against all 
fonns of dissent in Russia is at least 
partly borne out by reports that Valeri 
Chalidze, another member of the 
human rights committee; has been sub¬ 
jected to increasing police haras.sment 
and may be about to he arrested. Mr 
C>halidze and the rest of the committee 
have deliberately refrained from overt 
political dissent and have concentrated 
instead on studying ways in which 
“ stjcialist legality in the Soviet 
Union could be brought more into 
harmony with international conven¬ 
tions f>n human rights .signed by the 
Soviet government. Rut even that is 
controversial in Russia. 

\ particularly disturbing practice, 
which the committee, and Profe.ssor 
Sakharov personally, have consistently 
op|)()sed, is the incarceration in 
psychiatric hospitals of well-known 
dissidents such as (’rencral Peter 
(riigorenko. It ajipears that General 
(h'igorenko, wlio has been in a psychi¬ 
atric hospital since 1969, is to stay 
there for at least six more months. 
Further evidence of a harsher climate 
comes in tlie reports of numerous 
arrests of dissenters in the Ukraine 
and Lithuania. 

Maybe Mr Brezhnev just wants to 
tighten discipline at home on the eve 
of the Euro|)ean security conference, 
in order to di.scourage hopes of a 
detente in domestic policy to follow 
the one in foreign affairs. But a 
simpler cxf>lanation may be that there 
are now too many dissenters of all 
kinds in Russia who have been 
encouraged by the Jews’ relative 
success in getting international 
])ul)licity for their cau.se. 

Jugoslavia _ 

How they got 
them _ 

I'ROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

The incursion of a Groat guerrilla 
group deep into Bosnia, treated as a 
bit of a farce when it became known in 
Julv, turned into a major gun-battle 
rhiiming '^2 lives. That is the official 
Jugoslav acount, at any rate, and if 
it is true this was the worst political 
bloodshed in Jugoslavia for 25 years. 
Gertainly there is little doubt that there 
are extremists who are prejiared to go 
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a long way to further their cause of 
a .separate Croatia. 

But the curious feature of the latest 
operation is the apparent amateurish¬ 
ness with which it was carried out, 
and the fact that it took the authorities 
more than a month from knowledge 
of the group’s arrival to announcing 
that all of its 19 member^ had been 
“liquidated” at the cost of 13 dead 
troops and policemen. Nobody has yet 
explained why all the guerrillas, who 
claimed to represent the “ Croatian 
Revolutionary Brotherhood,'’ were 
killed when it would have been 
nianifc.stly more useful for .some of 
them to be captured. Presumably the 
Jugoslav government would like to 
know more aljout what was supposed to 
be a planned rel^ellion, ma.stenninded 
by emigr^ groups, for the re-establish- 
nient of an independent Croatian state. 

At all eveii'ls, the .story goes that 
the group, trained in Sweden and 
Australia, used the occasion of a public 
festival in the border town of Maribor 
t(' mingle with the crowd? and cross 
undetected from Au.stria. T'hen, with¬ 
out the precaution of dispersing, they 
stole a lurry and, in solid jilialanx, 
trundled several hundred kilometres 
southwards into central Bo.snia. There, 
in the region of Bugojno, a mountain 
town north-west oi Sarajevo, they con¬ 
tacted relatives in search of aid and 
information. 

It was apparently one of these 
relative.s, disagreeing with the whole 
thing, who tipped off the militia. The 
gnmp was eventually encircled by the 
security forces and knocked off in a 
brisk exchaiige of fire as it attempted 
to break out. A statement from the 
government of lk).snia and Merzegovin.i 
named 13 soldifers and policemen who 
had lost their lives “valiantly defend¬ 
ing the peaceful life and secure 
development of the self-governing 
scK-ialist system and fighting against 
international banditry.” 

It is virtually impossible, with several 
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million foreign tourists pouring into 
Jugoslavia every summer, to seal the 
borders completely against incoming 
terrorists. Some new security checks 
have now been instituted, ];articularly 
on airline traffic and on holders of 
Swedish passports of obvious Slav 
origin. Since the west (German govern¬ 
ment took strong measures against 
Jugoslav extremists in (iermany some 
-appear to have decamped for the more 
permissive climate of Sweden. The 
Swedish and Australian embassies in 
Belgrade were both involved recently 
in exchanges with the Jugoslav foreign 
ministry about the free rein allegedly 
given to (Iroat groups in the two coun¬ 
tries. Tt is all one more sign of the 
nervous temper prevailing in Jugoslavia 
this summer. 

Britain and Bangladesh _ 

It's worth an 
appendix _ 

Sheikh Mujib, the prime minister of 
Bangladesrh, lost a gallstone and his 
appendix in London at the weekend, 
but they may have helped him to gain 
a friend. There is no reason to dis¬ 
believe ilie ' official explanation tliat 
Sheikh Mujib came to Britain for 
medical reasons ; there is also no reason 
to think that during the two weeks or 
so while he is convalescing he will not 
be talking about politics, and in 
particular about the foreign policy of 
Bangladesh. 

'Phe new .state of Bangladesh has an 
interest in finding a friendly foreign 
power that will help to counterbalance 
the overwhelming influence of India 
and Russia in us affairs ; and Britain 
has an interest in seeing lo it that 
either Britain iLself. or tFie European 
coninuniit\, should perform that 
service Bangladesh was hroufjrht into 
being by the Indian army, and Sheikh 
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Mujib’s present government is largely 
composed of men who were in exile 
in India while he was in prison in 
Paki.sian. To this layer of Indian 
influence the Rus.sians are trying to 
add a layer of their own, through the 
operations of the pro-Soviet National 
Awaini party, which formally supports 
the government but would dearly like 
to take it over. This is too narrow a 
range of patrons for the comfort of 
any nation as small and weak as 
Bangladesh. Sheikh Mujib cannot look 
to the United States to restore the 
balance until the Americans climb out 
of the hole they fell into by their 
.support of Pakistan in December’s 
war. So why not Britain, and perhaps 
through Britain the European com¬ 
munity ? 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home went to 
Bangladesh in June, and Britain has 
promised it £1701 in help this year. 
It can hardly be coincidence that 
Sheikh Mu jib’s decision to fly home 
from his Pakistani jail by way of 
London in January is now followed by 
his decision to come 10 London for his 
operation in preference to the rival 
medical facilities of the Soviet Union. 
'There are other leaders of small 
countries, .such as King Hussein of 
Jordan, who find that an occasional 
visit to the London Clinic is no bad 
way of checking their political health. 

Australia _ 

The oil's moving, 
the system's stuck 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

Australia got a bad fright this week, 
and realised just how dependent it is 
on oil. A strike by little more than a 
thousand maintenance men at 
refineries in Sydney, Melbourne, Bris¬ 
bane and Adelaide brought the four 
main states almost to a standstill. 
States of emergency were declared, 
service stations ran out of petrol, 
schools and government offices went 
unhealed and industry began to lay 
ofi' workers. 

Apart from revealing how powerful 
a few key men can be, the strike high¬ 
lighted differences within the trade 
union movement, the changing 
relations between workers and 
employers m Australian industry, and 
the e({uivocal position of the federal 
government about industrial disputes. 
The oil workers were striking because 
the em[)lovers had taken the case to 
the C’onciliation and Arbitration Com¬ 
mission instead of settling it by direct 
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negotiation, as they have in recent 
years. I'he commission provided an 
interim award which the men would 
not accept. Chaos was averted on 
Thursday, when the strikers agreed to 
go back to work after a surprise 
initiative by Mr Justice Moore, of the 
commission, who put forward new 
proposal.s which suggested tiiat 
negotiations might proceed on some¬ 
thing like the basis the unions wanted. 
There had already been pressure by 
other unions to get the men back. 

It is being widely stated that the 
oil companies’ decision to go to 
arbitration owed much to pressure 
from the federal government, which 
had two objectives—to curb inflation, 
and to return the arbitration system 
to the central place it used to have in 
Australian industrial relations. The 
government is said to have reasoned 
that if big employers in capital-inten¬ 
sive industries were to go on 
negotiating wage increa-'C:. directly 
these increases would be greater than 
the arbitration system would have pro¬ 
vided and would encourage other 
unions to .seek similar increases. The 
government has reportedly been lean¬ 
ing on the oil companie.s for months 
to persuade them to go to arbilration- 
I’he same may have been happening 
with airline companies (also troubled 
by a strike this week) and perhaps the 
metal trades and stevedoring 
industries. If these stories are true 
there may be a .series of strikes to test 
the government's resolve and the 
empiovers’ solidarity with it. 

Politically the oil strike has done no 
one much good except possibly Bob 
Haw'ke, the highly charged president 
of the .Australian Council of Trade 
Unions. The Labor party, which 
wants to win the election in Novem¬ 
ber, has been keeping its head down. 
The government has not said it has 
been trying to get the employers back 
into the arbitration .system but has 
loudly insisted that arbitration must 
be upheld. The prime minister, Mr 
McMahon, threatened both deregistra¬ 
tion of the union and a dramatic recall 
of parliament, but was stopped by Mr 
Justice Moore's announcement. 

The direct powers of the Australian 
federal government over industrial 
relations are few and uncertain : it has 
to use indirect pres.sure to influence 
the .system at all. To cap it all, the 
union most involved has an aggres¬ 
sively militant leadership which is at 
odds with the Labor party and Mr 
Hawke. A lot of petrol will be stored 
in backyards and garages in case the 
whole thing happens again. 
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Vietnam _ 

Waiting for 
phase two 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The North Vietnamese offensive now 
seems to be leaving its first stage, which 
fell considerably short of achieving its 
objectives, and moving into its second 
and possibly decisive phase. Until the 
outcome of the new campaign is 
known, it is considered in Saigon that 
the North Vietnamese are unlikely to 
have any real interest in serious peace 
negotiations. As South Vietnam's 
President Thieu said this week, the 
communist aim is still quite obviously 
to win a clear-cut battlefield victory. 

The assumption has always been that 
the second phase would precede the 
American election, although its exact 
timing would have to depend on a 
number of factors, including the results 
of the opening phase. During the past 
week or so new military developments 
have confirmed that, far from dis¬ 
appearing into the jungle to lick their 
wounds, the communists are positioning 
themselves for another period of heavy 
fighting. Whether it will be more suc¬ 
cessful than the first is very much open 
to question. 

Communist documents suggest that 
the main objective of the first phase 
was to destroy South Vietnam’s main 
fighting units by luring them into 
bloody confrontations with North 
Vietnamese forces. Meanwhile the local 
Vietcong were under orders to prepare 
intensively for the second offensive, 
which would be on a wider scale and 
would include “ popular uprisings ” and 
attacks on Saigon. In the event, South 
\’ietnam’s army did not fall apart as 
predicted, and the North Vietnamese 
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had bigger losses than they expected. So 
it is doubtful whether the first offensive 
succeeded in laying the groundwork for 
the second phase. Yet the basic strategy 
is irreversible, the goal of victory is 
sacred and the North Vietnamese 
remain confident. 

President Thieu predicted on Tues¬ 
day that the main targets of the new 
offensive will be Hue and Saigon. A 
recent increase in communist activity 
along the main highway linking Saigon 
with the Mekong delta was seen as part 
of a scheme to strangle Saigon’s supply 
line and create economic and social 
problems in the capital. The president’s 
speech came only hours after an 
extensive rocket attack on Bien Hoa 
ail base, 15 miles north-cast of Saigon. 
It was the first significant communist 
attack near Saigon since the offensive 
began. I'he barrage of Soviet-made 
rockets was apparently launched from a 
wilderness north of the base. A similar 
attack on Saigon itself would be more 
difficult, although military commanders 
expect rocket attacks before long, 
followed by the long-expected cam¬ 
paign of terrorism and sabotage. 

Information on communist plans 
and capabilities is scarce, and all pre¬ 
dictions are about half guesswoik. Some 
military (jfficials are concerned that 
South Vietnam’s army may over¬ 
extend itself. Three of its best combat 
division.s in the north are under great 
strain as a result of President Thieu’s 
order to recapture Quang Tri while 
still defending Hue against North 
Vietnamese forces as large now as when 
they launched their invasion. And in 
coastal Binh Dinh province, South 
Vietnamese troops who recaptured 
three districts are now fighting liard to 
hold their ground. The communist 
meat-grinder is still at work. 
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Ghana 

Still controversial 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GHANA 

Six months after it toppled Mr Kofi 
Busia from power in Ghana, Colonel 
Achearnpong's National Redemption 
Council is still surrounded by con¬ 
troversy. When it was announced a 
month ago that there had been an 
attempted coup against the new regime 
it came as no surprise to Ghanaians 
to hear the government lumping 
together “ disgruntled businessmen 
and officials of Mr Busia’s Progress 
party as the instigators of the plot. 
Since the identity of the alleged plot¬ 
ters has n(;t been released it is not 
yet known whether the new govern¬ 
ment’s deci.sion to take a majority 
shareholding in certain companies 
engaged in the extractive industry 
])layed any part in the attempted coup. 
But even before the news of this 
decision came to the surface, it had 
become clear that the business com¬ 
munity was disturbed at the direction 
in which the government was moving. 

Investigations into the liberalised 
import programme that had contri¬ 
buted to Ghana’s massive trade deficit 
had caught several companies with 
their pants down. It was discovered 
that the “ open general licence ” 
system was being used not so much 
to bring goods into Ghana as to transfer 
money abi'oad, w’here firms and indi¬ 
viduals kept illegal credit balances in 
foreign exhange. And it emerged that 
various companies had colluded with 
corrupt port officials in a number of 
ways to evade normal foreign exchange 
controls. 

All this was happening at the same 
time as Ghnna’s overseas creditors 
were exerting piessurc on the balance 
of payments bv refusing to give any 
real relief on tlie medium-term debts 
that had built up <jver the years since 
Nkrumah’s days in the early 1960s. 
The government’s first reaction was to 
repudiate some of the external debts 
outright and reschedule the rest 
according to a programme that it con¬ 
sidered realistic in terms of Ghana’s 
external earnings. Then—and this was 
the rub—it froze the assets and bank 
accounts of all the companies that 
its investigations into invoicing pro¬ 
cedures had shown to have a case to 
answ^cr. 

The government has also ordered 
all those companies in agriculture- 
based industries which had obtained 
tax concessions on understandings 
which they have failed to fulfil to show 
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evidence in six months that they are 
now going to be self-dependent. The 
regime put teeth into its order by 
cutting down hard on the import pro¬ 
gramme—^from a level of £i3om in 
1971 to just over £75m. Retaliation 
from abroad to the government’s 
measures has come in the form of the 
withdrawal of export credit insurance 
from goods intended for Ghana by 
Britain and the common market coun¬ 
tries, and the virtual stoppage of aid 
to Ghana by the west. 

In response to these measures the 
government has launched an “opera¬ 
tion feed yourself” campaign, aimed 
at increasing food production as 
quickly as possible. The country’s 
students, much taken with the new 
government’s desire to stand up to 
the giant western “exploiters,” have 
rallied to the support of the programme 
and arc not only planning to grow 
their own food on campus farms but 
have also taken part in sugar-cane 
harvesting sprees a la Fidel Castro, on 
the state-owned farms at .\sutsuare and 
Kommenda. 

Although Ghana’s new military 
rulers turned out Mr Busia’s demo¬ 
cratically elected government they 
have undoubtedly won some popular 
support as a result of the work of the 
committees investigating the assets of 
Mr Busia and his colleagues. Mr Busia 
himself, who was regarded at the time 
his Progress party won power in 1969 
as an other-worldly intellectual, has 
been assessed before the Taylor Assets 
Committee as being worth over fi^m 
in real estate and cash. 

But the Government has yet to show 
the extent of its support. Of the 1,301 
people detained in January, 256 are 
still in jail. Their early release would 
be a sign of Colonel Acheampong’s 
self-confidence. 

Central African Republic _ 

Getting a 
reputation 

On Sundav three robbers in the 
Central African Republic had their 
right ears chopped off. On Monday 
another 146 were beaten with wooden 
clubs by soldiers under the personal 
supervision of (jciieral Jean-Bedcl 
Bokassa, the president of this former 
French territory. These events are part 
of the president’s campaign “ jealously 
to preserve the reputation of the 
Central African Republic, which has 
been sullied by the increase in thefts." 

General Bokassa has decreed that 
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thieves convicted of a first offence will 
be punished with the loss of an ear ; 
a second offence will mean the loss of 
the other ear; a third will mean the 
amputation of a hand ; and a fourth, 
public execution. The beatings, which 
continued for 10 minutes with a soldier 
to each victim, were carried out in 
front of members of the government 
led by the president, who had sanc¬ 
tioned the soldiers to beat until death. 
Three of those beaten did in fact 
die, and the survivors were put on 
public display in the capital on 
Tuesday. 

The incidents will confirm in their 
views those who think that General 
Bokas.sa is off his rocker. Erratic and 
volatile, he has autocratically led the 
Central African Republic along a 
meandering and aimless path since he 
seized power in 1965. Relations with 
France oscillate unpredictably, the 
president’s periodic denouncements 
sometimes giving way to emotional 
declarations of affection and, once, to 
a copious effusion of tears at the tomb 
of General de Gaulle, Just over a year 
ago, on Mothers’ Day, he ordered the 
release of all the women in the 
country’s' prisons and, simultaneously, 
the execution of all men convicted of 
murdering their wives. More recently, 
in March, he became president for life. 

Chile 

Who's for sweet- 
and-sour turkey ? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Chinese restaurateurs, curiously 
enough, seem to have better black 
market contacts than most other people 
in Santiago. A week ago it was possible 
to choose between sweet and sour 
turkey (but not duck, chicken or pork) 
and some rather dubious beef in chili 
sauce. It i.s hard to find meat even in 
the best hotels in Santiago today, and 
the Chileans, traditional meat-eaters, 
have not waxed enthusiastic over Presi¬ 
dent Allende’s advice to switch to fish. 

The food shortage has triggered off 
a kind of consumer revolt in Chile. 
It has also worsened the balance of 
payments deficit, which is expected to 
rise to $39f)m this year. According to 
figures produced by the industrialists’ 
association, Sofofa, the Chileans will 
have to .spend nearly $39om on food 
imports this year in order to maintain 
pre-July levels of consumption. The 
government is directly responsible for 
the situation since production has 
dropped alarmingly on farms that have 
been subject to state takeover or the 
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These canning workers say no 

activities of the Movement of the 
Revolutionary Left (Mir) and other 
extremist groups. 

I’he opposition parties are hoping 
that the economic crisis will help them 
to pull in two-thirds of the votes in 
the congressional elections due to be 
held in March, and enable them to 
block any further extension of state 
control over the private sector of the 
economy. But in the meantime Sr 
Allende has defied a hostile majority 
in congress and gone on taking over 
private companies. Of the list of 91 
companies scheduled for expropriation 
at the start of the ye'ir, two-thirds are 
now in the hand.s of state managers, 
and the Mir is trying to hustle the 
process along by organising illegal 
seizures of factories. In mid-July, for 
example, five big canning factories 
were seized by workers organised by the 
Mir. Some businessmen arc vesting 
their hopes in the gremialista move¬ 
ment, which has encouraged workers 
to resist state takeovers. 

The government seems to be win¬ 
ning the struggle for control of the 
economy, but it still has to contend 
with the rifts in its own camp. A fort¬ 
night ago militaiy intelligence officers 
discovered a plot by an extremist 
group called the National Liberation 
Army to attack Sr Allende’s personal 
residence. The group included mem¬ 
bers of the president’s own Socialist 
party as well as several foreign exiles. 
The cautious Moscow-line Communists, 
now firmly in control of the admini¬ 
stration of the economy, may seize the 
chance to take tougher action against 
the wild men on the left—althoug;h, 
at a lower level, some Communist 
prefects have helped the extremists. 
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Besides collce sug.ii. cotton, cocoa You will see the result ol the efforts I hat is why Bia/iltan exports aic 

and miner.ils. we will have hoaseli-»lii ^ r- ot a country whose economy grew 1growing 1 a year, 

appliances, skins, bicvcics auiomobiles, . in 1971 Come and share our pn^rils. 

Anhernbi 1 xposiiion Clrounds 
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Divided but still 
Democrats 

Washington, DC 


While Senators McGovern and 
Eagleton were approaching the end of 
their unhappy affair, some 75 promi¬ 
nent Democratic politicians and 
businessmen lunched on Capitol Hill 
on Monday to form a new Committee 
to Re-elect a Democratic Congress. As 
its title indicates, the group’s overt 
purpose is to raise campaign 
funds (they aim at $im) to 
prevent Mr McGovern’s expected 
defeat sweeping in the first Republican- 
controlled Congress in 20 years. But the 
committee’s more important function 
was to provide a shelter for traditional 
Democrats repelled by the McGovern 
takeover of the party and unwilling to 
work in his campaign, but equally un¬ 
willing to join President Nixon's 
apostate Democrats. 

The committee is typified by its 
chairman, Mr Robert Strauss, the con¬ 
servative lawyer from Dallas who has 
just completed two years as the 
Democrats’ national treasurer and 
somehow succeeded in avoiding out¬ 
right bankruptcy for the party during 
that time. Mr Strauss enjoyed a fate 
similar to that of other established 
Democrats following the triumph of 
McGovernism at Miami Beach. He was 
dumped as party treasurer without 
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benefit of either thanks or apologies 
from Mr McGovern and was unable 
even to make telephone contact with 
the candidate on the day after his 
nomination to tender a perfunctory 
offer of help. Such brusque treatment 
as much as any ideological difference 
inhibits Mr Strauss from lending his 
formidable fund-raising talents to the 
McGovern campaign. But neither does 
he want to follow the course of his 
close Texas friend and former patron, 
Mr John Connally, who as national 
chairman of Democrats for Nixon has 
undoubtedly left the party for ever. 

The other 45 businessmen at the 
Capitol Hill luncheon were in the same 
category. Mr Arthur Krim, show 
business millionaire from New York 
who was President Johnson’s chief 
political fund raiser, wants no part of 
Mr McGovern. Mr John Brown, Jr, 
of Louisville, the young businessman 
who collected several million dollars by 
organising the “ telethon ” appeal over 
the weekend before the convention, was 
rebuffed by the McGovern high 
command when he tried to offer help 
in Miami Beach. Mr Eugene Wyman 
of Los Angeles, perhaps the party’s 
leading fund-raiser in recent years, 
has been ignored by the McGovern 
command ; but he rejected an invitation 
to become finance chairman of Mr 
Connally’s Democrats for Nixon. 

Similarly, the politicians at the 
luncheon represented the congressional 
leadership that had been so little in 
evidence at Miami Beach. Indeed, 
some of the congressional barons 
rounded up by Mr Strauss had success¬ 
fully avoided public appearances at 
party occasions for years. They included 
Mr Wilbur Mills, chaiiman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, who had 
been expected to lapse back into non¬ 
participation in party matters following 
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his dismally unsuccessful bid for 
President this year. A still more sur¬ 
prising guest was Mr George Mahon of 
Texas, chairman of the House Appro-^ 
priations Committee, whose connections 
with the Democratic party over the past 
generation have been nominal. 

This new Strauss committee repre¬ 
sents the other Democratic party—more 
conservative, older, richer, more 
dominated by males and whites than 
the majority at the Miami Beach con¬ 
vention. Besides the wealthy business¬ 
men and elderly congressional com¬ 
mittee chairmen rounded up by Mr 
Strauss the committee consists c>f trade 
union leaders, heads of the party’s 
organisations in big cities and governors 
of southern states. In effect there are 
now two distinct and separate Demo¬ 
cratic parties: the new McGovern 
party embarked on a desperately diffi¬ 
cult attempt to defeat President Nixon 
and the old party deposed from power^ 
at Miami Beach and now attempting to 
retain DemocFatic control in Congress 
and at the state level. 

But with few politicians outside Mr 
McGovern’s inner circle giving him 
mucli chance to win, the real struggle 
between these two Democratic parties 
points to 1976 and beyond. Mr Strauss 
and most of his colleagues who 
attended Monday’s luncheon feel that 
the McGovernite triumph of 1972 was 
a transitory event, an aberration 
produced by an inattention to detail by 
traditional Democrats that will not be 
repeated next time. The unspoken 
premise of the Strauss committee is that 
they will attempt to regain power after 
November. 

The goal is shared by less public 
organisations. The anti-McGovern 
coalition which was formed tardily just 
before the convention at Miami B^ch 
intends to keep meeting clandestinely 
throughout the campaign and after¬ 
ward with the intent of eventually 
recapturing the party machinery from 
the McGovernites. Prominent in the 
coalition are southern moderates, trade 
union leaders and old-line liberals—the 
losers at Miami Beach. 

Also in the works is the formation of 
a new national organisation composed 
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of liberal intellectuals who, unlike many 
of Mr McGovern’s followers, advocate 
a strong defence policy and an inter¬ 
nationalist foreign policy and want a 
more moderate domestic policy than he 
proposes. Just as the Strauss committee 
provides a haven for businessmen and 
politicians, tlie proposed organisation 
would sliciter intellectuals such as Mr 
Norman Podhoretz of C^ornmenlary 
magazine and Mr Irving Kristol of The 
Public Interest (juarterly who cannot 
conceive of themselves supporting Mr 
Mefiovern but have rebuffed invita¬ 
tions to embrace Mr Nixon. 

Governor George Wallace, having 
finally announced his long-formed 
intention not to run as a third party 
candidate for President, is playing 
much the same game. While he will 
not make even a pro forma endorse¬ 
ment of Mr McGovern, Mr Wallace is 
attempting to re-establish his creden¬ 
tials as a Democrat--never too valid 
and very nearly totally expired after 
his 1968 foray as presidential nominee 
of his own American Independent 
party. To the extent that his health 
permits, Mr Wallace plans this year to 
campaign for Democratic candidates 
for congressional and state office who 
ask his help to immunise themselves 
against what they think will be the fell 
effect for them of Mr MefJovern’s 
presence on the ticket. Mr Wallace’s 
intention is to pick up a body of Demo¬ 
crats who owe him favours, much as 
Mr Nixon did with Republicans in 
1964 and 1966, and thereby obtain a 
better base for a more serious pursuit 
of the Democratic presidential nomi¬ 
nation in 1976. 

All these non-Mc(iovern efforts to 
build for the future make a conscious 
effort not to be overtly anti-McCiovern. 
'Phe first meeting of the Strauss com¬ 
mittee went through the motions of 
professing no disloyalty to Mr 
McGovern and went to the length of 
having Mrs Jean Westwood, Mr 
Mc(u)vern’s handpicked new chairman 
of the national party, in attendance. 
The purpose is to avoid the reproach 
after November by the MeCtovernites 
that their candidate was stabbed in the 
back by the party’s old guard. 

Recriminations there will be, how¬ 
ever, in any ev^ent. Moreover, the non- 
McGovern Democrats’ prospect of 
regaining control of the part\ after 
November is not nearly so bright as 
they now imagine. Just as Senator 
Goldwater’s nomination in 1964 moved 
the Republican party permanently 
rigl^ward on the political spectrum 
, in spite of the devastating thoroughness 
of his defeat so must it be assumed 
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tliat the McGovern takeover will leave 
its mark on the philosophical position 
of the party no matter what happens in 
the general election. It also remains to 
be seen whether the traditional Demo¬ 
crats can in the future improve on their 
shoddy record in 1972 at the precinct 
(waid) level when organising for the 
local conventions and primary elections; 
these are all-important under the 
party’s new reform rules and in them 
the McCjovernitPs devastated the old 
guard this year. 

Nevertheless, the efforts of the non- 
McGovern delegates represent a 
schi,srn in the Democratic party that 
transcends normal factionalism. For 


Challenge coming ? 

Senator Kagleton's formal letter of 
I rc.s'ignation went to the Democratic 
! National Committee and w'homever 
Senator McGovern chooses to succeed 
him will have to be confirmed by that 
committee. I’his may not be entirely 
automatic. At its first meeting, immedi¬ 
ately after the nominating convention 
at Miami Beach, this year’s committee 
.showed a tendency to defy Mr 
McGovern and now there is a plan to 
renominate Senator Eagleton ; but it 
.seems unlikely that he will allow his 
name to go forward. 

There is also still doubt about the 
make-up of the committee and the 
credentials of some members are likely 
ro be challenged before the nominating 
session which is .scheduled for Tuesday 
afternoon, although one would think 
that the Democrats have had enough— 
for this year—of intetnal dissen.sion. 
Like the convention itself, the national 
committee is now governed by new, 
more democratic rules which provide 
for extra members, in addition to the 
traditional two from each .state, to 
represent the larger states. Altogether 
there will be 271 members from the 50 
states and the territories and some of 
these have not yet been chosen ; until 
last week the matter did not seem 
particularly urgent. In .some state.s, 
including some large ones, there are 
also disputes about who has the right 
to sit on the committee. 

In addition there may be argument 
ovTr the exact procedure to be followed 
in choosing a new national candidate, 
an unprecedented activity for the 
committee and one which ha.s its own 
special rules. Under these each state 
ha.s the same number of votes as its 
delegation had aft the convention, a 
number that depend.s on its population. 
'I'hus New York's national committee 
persons will be casting 278 votes, that 
is 27.8 votes each if all 10 members 
were present. But New V'ork is one of 
the states that has not yet picked all ; 
its members. I 


the first time since the nomination and 
defeat of William Jennings Bryan for 
the Presidency in 1896, there are two 
identifiable Democratic parties, one 
devoutly, if covertly, counting on the 
defeat of the official nominee for 
President, 

The unhappy Eagleton affair has 
made matters worse. In his brief tenure 
as vice-presidential nominee Mr 
Eagleton was a useful emissary to 
the non-McGovern Democrats. The 
way in which he was sacked is only 
one reason more for the party regulars 
to resent the McGovern campaign. 
Ml Delton Houclieris, the party 
chairman in Mr Eaileton’s home state 
of Missouri, announced on Tuesday 
that he would have nothing more to 
do with the Mefiovern campaign but 
would .Slick 10 his local election fights 
—a public announcement of a decis¬ 
ion made privately by many other state 
party leaders. In sum, the formation 
of the non-McGovern Democratic 
groups tends toward an institution¬ 
alisation of the schism that developed 
at the party's turbulent national con¬ 
vention of 1968 and has not been truly 
healed since. This pre.sents a golden 
opportunity that the Republicans may 
or may not have the wit and .skill to 
.seize. 


Amending the war 

It is an old argument that, if Hanoi 
believes that it will get a better deal 
later, it will not botlher to talk now. 
But this time Congress does not seem to 
be paying much attention to President 
Nixo^l’.^ repetition of the plea that the 
})eacc negotiations should not be 
jeopardised. In its .strongest move yet 
the Senate voted last week in favour 
of an amendment to the foreign 
militarx' aid bill that would cut ofl‘ the 
use of all funds for the Vietnam war 
except those needed to w^ithdraw all 
troops within four months of the pas¬ 
sage of the bill, on condition that the 
prisoners of war were released. This is 
the first time that the Senate has voted 
to cut off fund.s ; in the past it has 
merely expressed its wish—which does 
not carry the force of law—that the 
war should be ended. 

The vote was a particular .set-back 
for the President because it was Repub¬ 
lican Senators who put forward the 
amendment after a somewhat more 
moderate measure proposed by the 
Democratic leader, Mr Mike Mans¬ 
field, had been defeated. And in the 
end the President was only able to 
save the day at the expense of his 
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PEACE WITH A PURPOSE 

A Proposal for the Nobel Peace Prize 

As courage and competence beget esteem, President Nixon's drive for peace 
with a purpose has put him in place for world recognition of his extraordinary 
personal effort. 

Financk Maga/fne joins with Senator Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania to 
initiate the Nixon nomination for the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Never a man to sit in a game with a weak hand, our President has pul it all 
together. What the world has witnessed this year was the sudden conversion of 
an idealistic vision of peace into a more realistic version of working together 
instead of fighting wars. 

The credit for such courage in the subtle but always dangerous game of 
great power politics with such unlikely and unpredictable partners as Russia and 
China should be marked for the historic record through the Nobel Peace Prize. 
There is no doubt that President Nixon commands global respect as a statesman 
who can deal convincingly with foreign affairs. And there should be no doubt 
that he has put world welfare ahead of political concerns. 

When a president, or any person, pursues peace as an end in itself, not as 
a current achievement hut as a carefully built .system of stability for the years to 
come, he deserves the supreme recognition for his personal genius at home and 
abroad. 

At home, we can prove our understanding and appreciation at the polls 
where we have the opportunity to show we know the difference between rhetoric 
and reality. Abroad, we can spread the word that Richard Nixon and the United 
States stand for peace with a purpose. 

Our great President has said it for all of us, ‘in seeking to prevent war, wc 
seek also to make possible those advances in human well-being, in the arts and 
science and philosophy, in the enriching of human experience, that define man’s 
highest destiny here on earth.” 

Elizabeth MacUonai.d Manning 
Editor-in-chief and Publisher 

ANY READER MAY JOIN FINANCE MAGAZINE IN NOMINATING PRESIDENT 
RICHARD M. NIXON FOR THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. PLEASE SIGN THE 
FORM BELOW AND MAIL TO; NOBEL PEACE PRIZE PETITION, C/O FINANCE 
MAGAZINE, P.O. BOX G. LENOX HILL STATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021. 
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EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 

$54,900,000 

Equipment Trust Secured Loan Certificates 


The undersigned urrunged for the purcbdse ky insUtutiond investors of the above 
Loan Certificates u^er an equipment trust which will lease to Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc,, for a sixteen-year period, five Lockheed LrlOll aircraft. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporated 


Brief Books 
order form 


This background series of 28-page briefs, 
illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs, looks at some current world 
problems and isolates the real issues. 

The next 40 years 

T ill' survey “ rite Future of International Business,” which 
appeared in T’lu' Fcononiist dated January 22, has been 
republished as a 4H-page hKwklet. Nonnan Macrae, the deputy 
editor of 'I'hf Va onoiiust, has tried to turn himself into a 
futurologist He has loned himself to make the best forecast 
he can of a l»»k;ical (our.sc for international trends and 
organisatirm in i(*72 aoia and espetially 1972-1992. He has 
come up with highly unconv<*ntional v^iews. 

Industrial Relations—^Britain's battle for reform 

Industrial Relations m Britain today is still a hotbed of political 
controversy. I he Industrial Relaiions Act is a landmark in the 
battle for reform, but the argument does not end tliere. How do 
British Unions wnik and did they need reform .•* How will the 
new Act work i* What problems does a leave unsolved ? 

Rates (including postage) 

Brief Books: ’nlaiid and surface mail 2fip, airmail 45P (US$1.25) 
Economist reprints : inland and .surface mail ;)op, airmail 45P 
(US$1.25). Binder : surface mail ill (US$2.75) 
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3. Devaluation (6/68) — 22. Election 
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Jane makes a persona/ appeal 


foreign aid programme. Rather than 
accept an amendment to end the war 
the Republican loyalists combined with 
the Democrats, who dislike giving mili¬ 
tary aid to foreign governments, to vote 
down the whole bill. Luckily 
for the President some of the severest 
opponents of the war, such as Senator 
William Fulbrighl, arc also opponents 
of foreign aid. But those Senators who 
are against rhe Adiniinistration’s policies 
were undaunted by pressure from the 
White House. They have now attached 
an almost identical a'lnendment agaijist 
the war in Vietnam to the military 
procurernem bill authorising $20 billion 
for weapons Which passed the Senate 
this week, but can still be changed in 
conference with the House. 

But the House of Representatives is 
also giving the Administration a 
difficult time. In a break from its past 
somewhat passive F4ttitude the Foreign 
Affairs Committee has now also voted 
in favour of an anti-war amendment 
to the foreign aid bill. It is a more 
moderate measure than the one passed 
by the Senate and still has to be voted 
on by the full House sometime later 
this month. But if the amendment 
succeeds, then the President will be 
faced with the nasty choice between 
aga’in sacrificing foreign military aid 
or putting a brave face on an anti-war 
directive. 

The Administration is also bothered 
by a fresh spate of criticism of the 
war outside Congress. It is easy enough 
to ignore MUs Jane Fonda and foreign 
journalists when they say that Ameri¬ 
cans have been bombing dikes in North 
Vietnam. But it was too much for Mr 
Nixon when the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, Mr Kurt Wald¬ 
heim, also voiced his fears for the 
country's extensive system of flood 
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control. Not only did the President 
send in the Secretary of State and the 
ambassador to the United Nations to 
deny that the Americans were bombing 
the dikes intentionally—'in fact Mr 
Waldheim never claimed that the 
damage was intentional—but Mr Nixon 
himself also went into the attack. He 
may have been hoping to raise a cheer 
from his more conservative supporters 
who are always game for a kick at 
the United Nations when he said that 
Mr Waldheim was naive to believe 
such enemy propaganda. 


Poor wages _ 

The approach of the elections may lielp 
to explain why the worker who is paid 
substandard wages is suddenly on 
many consciences. Late last month the 
Senate voted to raise tiie ininimuni 
wage for most non-agricultural 
workers from $1.60 an hour to $2 an 
hour this year and to $2.20 an hour 
two years from now. Domestic seivants 
and employees of federal, state and 
local governments would be covered 
for the first time. Six million workers 
would receive immediate wage 
increases. But in the eves of the 
Administration botli these generous 
gestures go too iar. It favours the bill 
passed l)y the 1 louse of Representatives 
in May, which would go no higher 
than $2 an Itoui- and would not ex¬ 
pand the coverage* of the law. 

House is digging in its toes, too. This 
week it refused to send its bill to ri 
conference t»etwef*n the two houses 
a most unusual step. Republicans want 
more upholders of the House’s bill to be 
included on the team which will 
hantmer out an agreed version w ih 
representatives from tiie Senate. 

When the Administration’s dost of 
Living Council decided la.st week to be 
more generous, it had no such obstacles 
to overcome. It simply announced that 
w^ages controls would no longer api)h 
to workers who earn less than $2 7") 
an hour, a big jump from the $1.00 
an hour which it adopted i‘s th»‘ 
leve"! of exemption when the Presidant's 
economic stabilisation plan was new. 
Originally it was Congress whicii 
insisted that wage controls sliould not 
apply to the working poo:, but it did 
not say how poor they had to he. 
Recently a federal judge ruled, in a 
case brought by a trade union, that 
$1,90 an hour was too low to have 
been what Congre.ss had ir mind. This 
definition, plus the exemption from all 
controls granted to small firms, left 
free the wages of 39 per cent of the 
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employees of private, non-farm enters ^ 
prises. Now the figure goes up to 56 ^ 
per cent, or about 32.5m wage-earneri, | 
most of them labouring in the .service 5 
industries or in shops, banks and insur¬ 
ance companies. They may now enjoy : 
annual increases in wages of more than 
the 5.5 per cent which is set as the 
guideline—if they can get them. 

Fortunately for the stabilisation pro- ' 
gramnie, it i.s not these lowly-paid 
workers who demand or are militant 
enougJi to get outsize increases in their 
pay. It is the constru<‘tion workers, the 
car workers and such like who call the 
tune. The Pay Board, whose job it is 
to see that w'age settlements do not \ > 
exceed 'the guideline, claims that ' 
approved increases in wages since , 
November, when the three-month wage 
and price freeze ended, have averaged 
only 4.9 per rent. Bui la.st week Dr 
.Arthur Burns, the chairman of the 
central bank, told Congress’s Joint 
Fcoiiornir Committee that the guide¬ 
line must be brought down closer to 
the long-term increase in |'>roductivity 
— j j>er cent a year—if a new round 
f}f wage inflation was to l)e avoided 
next year. Then a larger numl>er of 
trade union contracts will be up for 
renegotiatiop and a l)ig budget deficit 
would probably be adding fuel to the 
inflationary fires. In fact, productivity 
rose l>v fi per cent, at an annual rate 
in the second quarter, and unit labour 
costs fell; but iliis is usual when the 
economy is exj)anding rapidly. 


Tankers ahoy! 

I'he Nixon government’s .shifjbuilding 
[)rogramme has been a disappointment 
to Its architects and tlie rea.son sug¬ 
gested in official circles is that it 
coincided with the downturn in freight 
rales. Nevertheless, the warm front of 
prt)tection is once again moving 
Washinetfjn’s way. Karly last mouth 
President Nixon delighted Ameri¬ 
can shipyards, and startled foreign 
maritime industrie.s, by announcing 
nearly $30om of subsidies for $66om 
worth of .ships to be buHt in the United 
States—California, Marv’land, 
New York and Maine. VS'hat has i>er- 
ticiilarly surprised observers both at 
home and abroad is that the subsidies 
amount to 43 per cent of building costs, 
whereas the Maritime Administration 
had been boasting that the cost differen¬ 
tial between American and foreign 
yards was now only 41 per cent. The 
contracts were hurried through before 
the 41 per cent figure became effective. 

This move to favour domestic ship- 
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building is part of tiie growing concern 
about how to get the fuel that the 
United States needs to the American 
shore. It is estimated that by 1985 oil 
imports will require the equivalent of 
500 supertankers of 2f^o,ooo tons each, 
14 of them calling at an American 
port every day. A hill has been dis¬ 
cussed in Congress which proposes that 
half of these should be American-built 
and American-operated ships. The 
experience of becoming dependent on 
foreign supplies of energy is traumatic 
enough without becoming dependent 
on foreign shifis to carry them too. 

Iliose who regret that the merchant 
fleet under the American flag lias 
dwindled to practically nothing point 
out that foreign crews have sometimes 
refused to lake supplies to South Viet¬ 
nam. But the difTerential in cost between 
American and foreign shipping will put 
a substantial burden on those involved. 
The American Committee for Flags of 
Necessity argues that if half the oil 
imports had to be carried in American 
flag tankers this would increase trans¬ 
port costs by up to $3 billion by 1980. 

Besides oil, another critical cargo is 
liquefied natural gas. Here the cost 
differential between ships built in the 
United States and on the open market 
is about 30 per cent. The American 
Administration lias so far fought off 
pressure to start a sj^ial building 
programme for these tankers; anyone 
building them can qualify for a subsidy 
already. Besides, these ships require a 
highly skilled labour force, which puts 
the UnileAl Stales al an advantage; 
safety requires complete confidence in 
construction being carried out correctly. 

One important issue is where the 14 
supertankers a day that will be required 
are to be unloaded. There arc 
only three ports in the United States 
with a big enough draft to take such 
ships. One idea is to use the opportunity 
to promote new development areas, 
attracting population away from 
the over-poj3ulated and over-polluted 
parts of America, as some European 
countries have done. But local residents 
in places like South (Carolina do not 
want to lake in other people’s pollu¬ 
tion; moreover an oil terminal requires 
hardly any labour. Another possibility 
is to build an island in tlie ocean to 
receive the oil; a sludv has just been 
publi.shed by the Maritime Adinmistra- 
tion advocating this. Althougli the cost 
of such a terminal to take tankers of 
up to 350,000 ton.s would he over $i 
billion, sucli an increase in the .size of 
tankers from the present 65,000 tons 
irvpuld reduce the cost of sliipping oil 
over 25 per cent. 


Shuttle landed 

California and the North American 
Rockwell Corporation have won the 
prime contract for the space shuttle, 
the reusable hybrid which will rocket 
men and supplies up to space stations 
))ut which will return to earth like a 
conventional aircraft. It is expected 
to be the civilian and military work¬ 
horse in earth orbit for the next 20 
years and to make space flight relatively 
chea}} and routine. The contract calls 
for five shuttles and the total cost over 
the next .six years will he a bit over 
$5 billion (by 1990 it will be $8 billion). 
But tlie savings over the use of nx'kets 
on the 440 missions that are planned 
should exceed $10 billion. The first 
of these missions is scheduled for 
1979 - 

North American’s surprisingly low 
(and pos.sibly unrealistic) bid of $2.6 
billion lielped to clinch the deal; a cost 
of $3.5 billion had been expected. So 
did its experience as the prime con- 
tra('t()r for the Apollo programme and 
a.s builder of the Apollo command 
module. Of its three competitors only 
the (jrutnman Aerospace Corporation 
of Long Island, New York, had good 
reason to think that it might win the 
contract—the biggest .space award for 
the past 10 years and perha])s for 10 
years to come. Not sur])risingly there 
are su.spicions in New York that the 
importance of the aerospace industry 
to California—and of C^alifornia to 
President Nixon’s re-election—had 
something to do with the choice, 
although the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration insists that this is 
not so. North American had already 
won a $45om contract for the shuttles’ 
engines. 

Just over 50 per cent of the dollar 
value of the prime contract is to be 
divided up among firms all over the 
country. Naturally (irumman, who.se 
own work on Apollo is ending, and 
which started to lay off men this week, 
is bidding for the lion’s share of 
the suhconiracts. But the tentative 
allocation foi New York is onlv about 
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$30om. 

Even in California North American’s 
success will not produce a cornucopia 
of immediate jobs. The firm expects to 
employ some 9,000 new workers at the 
peak of the programme in two or three 
years* time, but it only plans to take on 
1,000 more this year. For the moment 
the gain is that it will not need to sack 
anyone; no wonder its workers cele¬ 
brated far into the night last week. In 
time subcontractors are expected to 
need 20,000 more men and the state is 
relying on a multiplier effect to produce 
more jobs. Luckily California is 
beginning to boom again. Even in the 
aerospace industry employment has 
edged up a bit althougli, with 448,500 
people in jobs, it is still far below the 
record 616,000 in December, 1967. 

Magic camera 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 

Polaroid, tlie developer of “instant 
photography ” and a darling of the 
stock market for many years, reported 
last month a drop in its second-quarter 
earnings of 62 per cent compared with 
earnings in the same period a year ago ; 
sales were off 14 per cent. At the same 
time, the Eastman Kodak Company, 
the huge firm which dominates the 
American camera and film industry, 
announced a 34 per cent increase in 
it.s second-quarter earnings, with sales 
up 17 per cent. 

Kodak’s great leap forward i.s due 
to its introduction of pocket-sized 
Iii.staniatics, tiny, inch-tliick cameras 
now selling as fast as they can be pro¬ 
duced Polaroid’s difficulty is due partly 
to the shops’ big stocks of new Kodak 
products and partly to its own $2oom 
investment in the SX-70, a revolu¬ 
tionary new camera with the advan¬ 
tage of the original Polaroid Land 
camera (almost instant development of 
film) and none of its disadvantages 
(bulk, wet jneture.-* and waste jjaper). 

The new camera is a^ yet unnamed 
but security analysts call it Aladdin. 
In fact, the camera is the magic lamp 
and Aladdin is Mr Edwin Land, the 
scientist and inventor who 25 years ago 
gave the first Polaroid Land camera 
to a sceptical world, instantly turning 
his company’s $2m lo.ss into profit, Mr 
Land’s new camera is expected to con¬ 
jure up the same genie: money. 

Mr Land is a peculiarly American 
combination of scientist and entrepre¬ 
neur, an imaginative recluse in the 
laboratory who turns into a magician 
at sliareholders’ meetings. His genius 
was to invent a camera which, using 
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Nixon hears a success story from his anti‘drug officers 


■''TMk, Auatfitt 

a known scienitSfic prinoipJe of filtering 
light, did something never before 
attempted : it developed its own film, 
inside the camera, within 6o seconds. 

The camera was both expensive and 
bulky but it appealed to the amateur's 
desire to see his picture on the spot. It 
became an international success, not 
only for fun, but for myriad commercial 
uses as well. Since then, Mr Land has 
shortened the development time to 15 
seconds, provided automatic exposure, 
smaller size cameras, film packets 
instead ol rolls. His most dramatic 
development was an “ instant ” colour 
film, produced in 1963. 

Price plagued Polaroid until the 
inexpensive Swinger came out in 1963, 
tempting Kodak to try belatedly, and 
so far unsuccessfully, to produce an 
instant-development camera of its own. 
'Phis year Polaroid entered the market 
for cheap cameras w'ith its $23 Sejuare 
Shooter. The Square Shooter’.s swift 
success raised Polaroid's sales for the 
first quarter of 1972 $1911) above any 
previous quarter in its history. 

But dealers who had laid in heavy 
stocks of the Square Shooter pulled 
hack in anticipation of the new SX-70 
while Polaroid’s enormous investment 
in three new plants and in personnel 
began to show up on its l>alanrc sheets. 
(The firm intends to assemble its own 
cameras and produce the miracuhnis 
new film for them—work winch in the 
past has been done mostly by sub¬ 
contractors.) The SX-70 is promised 
for the Chri.strnas market. Polaroid 
believes that it is Mr Land's greatest in¬ 
vention since the original Polaroid 
Land camera of '.947. It is certainly 
Polaroid's largest risk. 


Heroin run 


Trade in Turkey is bad but the 
narcotics dealers are doing well in 
Thailand. Just when the Americans 
are congratulating themselves that the 
opium traffic from Turkey is ending 
they discover that more heroin is 
coming into the United Stales from 
south-east Asia than they realised. 

Stopping the flow of heroin at its 
source is a mammoth task. The Admin¬ 
istration is already giving the Turkish 
government money to help the peasants 
who will not be allowed to grow 
another crop of opium after this year. 
In south-east Asia the problem is even 
more difficult. A high level report 
prepared by the Central Intelligence 
Agency claims that it will be virtually 
impossible to stem the flow of drugs 
from this area because of the lack 


of co-operation from both the govern¬ 
ments concerned and from Americans 
living in the area. A book called “ The 
Pcylitics of Heroin in South-east A.sia,” 
which IS due to be publi.shed in 
September, comes to virtually the 
same conclusion. But the author, Mr 
MeX^oy, goes further and accuses the 
agency itself of collusion with those 
trafficking in drugs. 

(xenerally the CIA prefers not to 
respond to criticism but this hook, 
which .some officials were allowed to see 
before publication, has triggered heated 
denials and allegations that the 
evidence u.sed is out of date. But these 
protestations seem to ring rather 
hollow since the agency's own report 
appears to support much of the 
evidence used in the liook against the 
governments in the region. It is 
obviously a sensitive subject. 'I'he CIA 
has its own reason for wanting to 
protect its agents who are involved 
in highly dangerous operations. But 
it also .seems that the Administration 
wants to protect the reputation of the 
governments in south-east Asia. Its 
spokesmen are now saying that the 
evidence used in the CIA report which 
was completed last February is out 
of date and that tlie governments con¬ 
cerned are co-operating enthusiastically 
in the fight against narcotics. 

The most effective part of the attack 
on heroin seems to be within the 
United States itself, judging from the 
figures. The federal narcotics author¬ 
ities claim to have seized an average 
of 71 Ih of heroin a month, or $3im 
worth, on the east coast alone in tlie 
past 12 months. This is nearly nine 
times more than in the same period 
of the previous year. These successes 
have led to both an increase in the 
price of a gramme of heroin from $418 
to $783 and to a lowering of the 
quality of the heroin on sale. This may 
not have helped those who are already 
addicted but it mav have stopped 


otheis from getting hooked The real 
effects of the programme arc unlikely 
to he felt for a few years. At present 
no one is even sure how many heroin 
addicts there arc in the United States. 
President Nixon has now asked 
C'ongress to add another $i33m to 
bring the total for the fight against 
narcotics next year to over £300111. 


Fireman, farewell 

ft may he a long farewell, hut the 
firemen on railwav fieight trains are 
at last on thei: way out. For a genera¬ 
tion they have been a prime example 
of feather-bedding, the retention of 
men in jobs which no longer exist. 
When diesel engines came in there was 
no longer any need for a fireman ; 
there was ru) fire to tend. But ever 
since 1037, through .strikes and in spite 
of the labours of five emergency 
boa I els and of two presjclential panels, 
the argument between tlie union and 
the railw'a\s has [jersisted. It had 
heconie the oldc.st 'labour dis])ute in 
the United States. 

1'he agieemen! reached last week 
does not provide for the dismissal of 
anv of the 18,000 firemen who now 
fill unnecessary positions as assistant 
engine drivers ; indeed the minority 
who w'ork passenger trains remain 
untouched for the moment, in the 
interests of safety. But as firemen on 
freight trains die or retire or leave their 
jobs or are promoted to engine driver 
they are not to be replac.ed. How many 
years this will take, no one knows. The 
railways, many of them in serious 
financial trouble, some of them, like 
the Penn Central, bankrupt, are not 
going to enjoy any immediate lighten¬ 
ing of their pay rolls. But the agree¬ 
ment represents a step towards the 
modernisation of labour practices 
which they-'and some other industric.s 
—need if they are to survive. 
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r/iff seventieth Annual 
GcrwMi Meeting of Fodens 
/ muted will be held an 16th August at 
Elworth. Sar\dha(:h. Chrshua The following 
IS a sum/nury nl nu/or paints ft on) the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr Albert Stubbs 

Trading Conditions 

rin' hc.'vy CofnuHTriiil Motor (n<iustry h,is pa<?r.ed through a 
fX'rind o| frtr'Mon ( n rrehn tion in tfjn Contpnny's 

Uiniovf’i f to I 1 ?di8(j,00() of which 76% 

w.i'. «iM(l IM/o Ovfrscds 

Swjni nl ri I (.very w rc ' vidcnt by llic end of Dficcnibor last 
cind nomi.il ti.iding lf v<‘ls weru omi hod Ijy the end of 
M.irdi 11)7? 

Overseas 

Tlir ti.uliluj proiit of Fodf'ns (S,A ) (Ply) Ltd was n record, 
bill ih(‘ hgiin. appropri.iicd to tlu' Consolulatcd Accounts 
was minimal, diit; lo tlic adverse effects of foreign exeftange 
fluctuations Ihe C D f-C. acquired 38'i% interest in the 
enlarged Capital of I n'lens (S A ) (Pty) ltd and also granted 
a long term loan, 

Future Policy 

For over a year a long term development plan has been in 
course of preparation t'ind this was adopted by the Board in 
April It calls for incr«‘ascd production, with increased profits 
and cash flow, and is basi-d on the marketing of top quality 
products with continual review of design to meet the needs 
of a highly competitive market. 

Recovery Already Started 

Output figures for the first quarter of the current year, April 
to Juno, arc on target, with an increase of 22.5% on the 
similar period of last year. Orders on hand from overseas and 
U.K. are very satisfactory and early profit figures augur well 
for a strong recovery. Omdentf 
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year. 
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Imagination run riot 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE SECRET 

sooiErics 

By J. M. Roberts. 

Seeker and Warburg. 380 pages. £6. 

Historians are rarely imaginative. I'he 
historian who is praised for his 
imagination will probably consider his 
scholarship insulted. Consequently their 
activities are predictable. Run your eye 
down the list of theses completed this 
year, and you will be reading the pub¬ 
lishers' lists for the history books which 
will be appearing within the next five 
years. I he writing of histoiy is firmly 
established on its tram lines. It is, 
therefore, rare to find an historian 
doing what Dr John Roberts has done. 
He has followed uj) a subject which 
jumps all over the place, but about 
which he has for long been curious : 
secret societies. He is interested in 
specific secret societies as they have 
existed in the past, and he is concerned 
with their positive activities and with 
measuring their importance. liut he is 
really intrigued by what people have 
thought about these societies, about the 
persistent delusion of the intellectual 


and governing classes of western 
Europe that these societies are all- 
important in detennining the course 
of history. 

Dr Rc>bcrts quotes Disraeli, for 
example, assuring the House of Com¬ 
mons that the whole of France and 
Ilal\^ and a great portion of Ger¬ 
many, were being covered w^ith a net¬ 
work of secret societies of great strength, 
just as the earth was being covered 
with a network of railroads. Why, a.sks 
Dr Roberts, have so many intelligent 
j>eopie believed in the sinister power of 
the Jesuits, the freemasons, the Jews, 
the caiiionari, the Comintern ? It is 
jilain that to this author, interested in 
fears as much as in facts, the dis¬ 
tinction between societies whose 
membership is secret and those wdiich 
deliberate in camera but who.se mem¬ 
bers arc readily identifiable (and w'lio 
make u[) something more like a closed 
shop than the conventional idea of a 
.secret society) is of minor importance. 
The theme of this book, which passes 
from the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, through the French revolution 
and Napoleonic era, to the European 
restoration period, is the constant 


claim that it is the leaders r)f these 
secret organisations who are the 
invisible manipulators of events— 
that they have more control over what 
happens than the simple statesmen 
who appear in public. 

It must be said that this work is 
rather lengthy. It could be that it waa 
somewhat hastily i>ut together, and 
that the author w'as .still uncertain 
as to the limil.s of his subject or the 
nature of his investigation even while 
he was wiiiing it. Perhaps lie is a 
little loo anxioas to make clear diat 
he fully realises how much of the 
mythology he is investigating is sheer 
nonsense. And he might have been a 
little bolder in some of his conclusions. 
But there is no doubt that this is a 
fascinating hook and also an iiu]}ortant 
essay in understanding past attitudes 
and beliefs. It is to he rcconimended 
for its intelligence ami its persistence. 

Dr Roberts is at his best w'hen 
describing how tiie hard-headed, 
commonsense world of the English 
freemasons became caught up in the 
legend and fancy with whicli people 
came to interj)ret iieeinasfinrv on the 
continent. He tells us about the imag¬ 
inings of Gagliostio and he analyses 
the work of BariuoL the ecclesiastical 
journalist and emigre whose fame 
rested on his denunciation of jacob¬ 
inism as the outcome of long-standing 
jdots and conspiracies. When Dr 
Roberts asks liow' il was that the 
charlatanism of the one and the 
gullibilitv of the other did not prevent 
them from being taken seriously, we 
are at the heart of his stud\. He works 
tlnough, at last, to mankind's penchant 
for the irrational, and his strictures 
are sensible enough. But we mu.st 
reimmiber how hindsight can make 
absolute nonsense of whai circum¬ 
stances mav well once have made to 
seem eminently reasonable. On the 
jjlanc of realitv, some secret societie.s 
were more' important than others. We 
cannot dismiss them all, just because 
we now have superior theories of how 
history is made. 

The immiscibles 

PREJUDICE AND TOLERANCE tN ULSTER 

By Rosemary Harris. 

Manchester University Press. 250 
pages. £3. 

CONIMUNITY RELATIONS 

By Maurice N Hayes. 

Runnymede Trust. 28 pages. lOp. 

Research begun i^o years ago on the 
life and attitudes of a small rural com¬ 
munity in Ulster’s border country may 
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not seem to be the most promising 
subject for a book. But Dr Harris, a 
M>ctal anthropologist, has produced the 
best study yet to appear on that 
unhappy province. Ballybeg is a 
fictitious name for the area in which 
Dr Harris lived for a short period in 
the early i95as and kept in close touch 
with until 1965. Its population is evenly 
divided between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. It provides a microcosm 
of Ulster’s wider, fractured community. 

The people of Ballybeg, farmers 
and labourers, share a common way of 
life, shaped by the seasons. Their 
homes, their daily diet, even their 
intense family relationships are very 
much alike. So are many of their 
common assumptions. There is a 
distaste for snobbery, a suspicion of 
bureaucracy, a hardy egalitarianism 
and a dislike of the Fmglish, who are 
seen as ruthless, pompous, godless 
heathens. But Ballybeg is divided 
infusibiy into two communities. Roman 
Catholics and Protestants rarely inter¬ 
marry. Their children are taught in 
separate schools and they play different 
games. Each community holds its own 
dances, film shows, bazaars and sales 
of work, and they patroni.se their own 
doctors, chemists and grocers. Even 
though they live side by side, they 
harbour prejudices of each other which 
contradict their own daily experience. 
Catholics assume Protestants are hard¬ 
working, money-gnibbing Pliilistines, 
while Protestants see C^atholics as un¬ 
trustworthy and superstitious inferiors, 
who sponge on the welfare state. With 
such perspectives it is surprising that 
the people of Ballybeg have not 
perished in social discord. 

But Dr Harris, with considerable 
subtlety, shows how they have found 
a way of living together. Strict taboos 
on religious and political matters govern 
conversations across the divide to avoid 
conflict, but of course such reticence 
reinforces the stereotype prejudices of 
each community. These have little 
reality. Dr Harris writes with an eye 
for detail and without jargon. Her 
book is a model of its kind ; but it 
conveys no message of hope. 

Of course, the dichotomy of Bally¬ 
beg lack.s the hopelc.ss despair and 
bitterness of Belfast and LfJiulonderry, 
which Mr Maurice Hayes, the first 
chairman of the community lelations 
commission, Itad to tackle with a small 
staff of field workers and a [)uny 
budget from the summer of 1970. In 
his Runnymede lecture, Mr Hayes is 
a sober re.;ilist. Inter-community groups 

/ tend to be middle-class and suburban 

Jipr ‘’tfie realities of geographv and 
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ingrained fear’* thwart the growth of 
such groups in working-class districts. 
The commission found itself seeking 
to build up the self-confidence of each 
community through tenants’ associa¬ 
tions, but Mr Hayes is right to question 
whether such efforts did not actually 
strengthen mutual animosity and dis¬ 
trust. The violence, the lack of con¬ 
sensus and the commission’s links witli 
Stormont all weakened its credibility. 
Its creation was little more than a pious 
gesture. Perhaps it could never have 
been anything else. Dr Harris has 
shown that Ulster’s divisions cannot be 
spirited away with the application of 
“platitudes and rose water.” 

Strangers and brothers 

THE AIMATOMY OF EXILE 

By Paul Tabori. 

Harrap. 432 pages. £6. 

John Wesley claimed, a shade com¬ 
placently, that all the world was his 
parish, and Sii Thomas Browne that he 
was in England “ every where and 
under any Meridian.” Neither was 
compelled to put high sentiment to the 
test of* actually having to live in exile. 
Mr Paul Tabori, a Hungarian by birth 
and upbringing, has lived (voluntariJy) 
in England since 1937. He seems bent 
on doing for exile what Robert Burton 
did for melancholy; and he has struck 
so rich and largely unexploited a vein 
that he is already at work on a .second 
volume. That is to be devoted to 
considering, in detail, the contributions 
that refugees have made to the life of 
their host countries. Since the roll-call 
in this first volume, a compendium- 
cum-anthology of exile, includes such 
names as Ovid, Dante, Era.smus, 
Ciomenius, Voltaire, Napoleon, de Stael, 
Byron, Heine, Marx, Mann, Beckmann 
and de Gaulle, it is easy to see he will 
not he short of material. 

Mr Tabori assembles most of the 
definitions and synonyms for exile and 
the exiled, and handles, apparently 
without slmddering, surli pieces of 
current official jargon as “ eligibility 
determination. ' He then provides a 
wordy label of his own ; 

An exile is a person compelled to leave 
or remain outside his country of origin 
on account of well-founded fear of 
persecution for reasons of race, rcligiion, 
nationality, or political opinion ; a person 
who considers his exile temporary (even 
though it may last a lifetime), hoping 
to return to his fatherland when circum¬ 
stances permit—but unable or unwilling 
to do so as long as the factors that 
made him an exile persist. 

He submitted his tentative classi¬ 
fication to several hundred exiles and 



internaticmal experts;; tfaeir 
led him to add that since die forces 
that drive a person into exile may be 
politka-l, economic or purely psycho¬ 
logical, it does not make an essential 
' difference whether he is expelled by 
physical force or whether he decides to 
go without direct pressure. The status 
of the exile, he says, is a dynamic one, 
changing from exile to emigration, or 
emigration to exile, as conditions change 
in the homeland or in the new society’s 
ability to assimilate. The lot of an exile 
can be determined by his own efforts 
to be accepted and by the assets that he 
brings with him. Exiles and refugees 
complain that for the most part their 
hosts are coldly uncomprehending. But 
Mr Tabori quotes with approval 
another Hungarian, Mr George Mikes, 
on this subject: 

The native ... is irritated to see his 
privacy invaded by a lot of wayfarers 
who make life more difficult, compete 
w4th him in every field, and, on top 
of it all, keep on complaining and 
criticising—and yet expecting syn^P^thy 
. . . But on the whole the world is 
behaving in a commendable fashion ; and 
we must not forget that the 6migr68 
are not all roses either. 

In the last paragraph of this engaging 
volume Mr Tabori reflcct.s that perhaps 
the “ supreme summary and the most 
perfect direction to the world of exile 
and native, of refugee and Samaritan, 
of door-openers and gate-slammers,” 
was given 2,000 years ago. He quotes 
the passage in'the twenty-fifth chapter 
of the gospel according to St Matthew, 
in praise of tht)se to whom the Son of 
Man could say : “ I was a stranger and 
yc took me in.” As Mr Tabori points 
out, the word translated into English as 
“ stranger ” was the ancient Greek one 
for “ foreigner.” 1 he practical difficulty 
for most of us these days is that the 
word is so hugely and bewilderingly in 
the plural. 

Portrait of a gentleman 

HENRY JAMES : VOLUME 5. THE MASTER 
1901-1916 

By Leon Edel. 

Hart-Davis. 592 pages. £6.95. 

Five volumes may seem a formidable 
expanse to give to the story of the life 
of any writer, but admirers of Henry 
James are not the sort to be put off by 
mere length. Dr Edel’s final volume is 
fully up to the standard of the previous 
four, a shining example of biography 
at its best. The years covered in this 
final volume show James in his advanc¬ 
ing age, accepting the role of literary 
master, writing some of his best books 
(among them “The Golden Bowl’*), 






Two ages of James, by Beerbohm 


and coming to appreciate, in his own 
measured remote way, the force of 
physical love. Most of these last years 
were spent at Rye in Sussex and in 
London. 

Rather than leave Rye, from which 
aliens were barred during the first 
world war, James renounced liis 
American nationality and became 
British. The^e are illuminating accounts 
of his relationships with Hart Crane, 
Edith- WhartOTi and his philosopher 
brother, William James, and of Ids last 
visit to America. It is rare to find hio- 
grayjhy like this : scholarly yet 
unpretentious, sympathetic but not 
sycophantic, monumental in detail but 
readable as a novel—more readable 
than .some of James’s, Dr Edcl has made 
Henry James an understandable man : 
the job could not have been done 
better. 

A people set apart 

SOUTH AFRK:A : AN HISTOmC^ 
INTRODUCTION 

By Freda Troup. 

Eyre Methuen. 428 pages. £4.50. 


Of the many difficult ways of writing 
history Miss Troup, in attempting to 
refract through an unfamiliar prism 
an already very familiar light, has 
cho.scn perhaps the most difficult. 
In the spectrum of history-writing on 
South Africa, there are not many 
interstices waiting to be painted in. 
But Miss Troup has undeniably dis¬ 
covered ^ne : a white history presented 
as though through black eyes by a 
white witcr unsympathetic to her 
kind. i 

She has dangerously depended on 


secondary and tertiary sources and 
even at times on rumour and hearsay, 
but the result is neither tenuous nor 
tendentious. It is a good general intro¬ 
duction to the received history of South 
Africa, and its special slant turns out. 
after all, to be a pretty good idea, 
producing some surprisingly vicious 
insights into the character and motives 
of white South Africans and into the 
flaccid laissez-aller thiiiking of people 
in Britain. 

Calvinist habits of thought are, pro¬ 
bably with justice, blamed by Miss 
'Froiip for much. But it is fair 
to ask why Calvinism took this 
particular path only in South Africa. 
Is it something to do With the land 
itself ? Or is there some insight to 
be obtained from consideration of the 
clas.s of people who took white civilisa¬ 
tion to its .shores ? For unlike new 
Americans, Canadians, even New 
Zealanders, the settlers who came to 
South Africa in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries were enterprising 
materialists, kulaks and petit bourgeois 
unleavened by refugee liberalism or 
radicalism, whose harsh mores could 
flourish in that cultural Isolation 
unchecked by European “ natural 
selection.” In such isolation evolved 
unique classes of beings : marsupials, 
flightless rails, Galapagos tortoises 
and Australians—and while South 
Africans ? 

This is a book that must stir passions 
in South Africa—if it is given the 
chance. But all Soutli Africans share 
the passionate love for the land to 
which Miss Troup freely confe.sse.s, 
which is so central to an understand¬ 
ing of its inhabitants. There arc 
passages in this book that at first (and 
even at tenth) reading appear to be 
pedestrian recitals of familiar events ; 
yet inexplicably they conjure up 
mental glimpses of those narrow foot¬ 
worn paths that are said to thread the 
length of Africa, of the stupendous 
(le.solation of the Mfecane, of the 
doomed nobility of San and Rozwi, of 
the paradisal vi.sta over the Tugela 
from Kran.skop. This is a damned good 
trick if it is not a considerable gift : 
one feels certain Miss Troup’s heart 
was in her work. 

Summer of '44 

THE WARSAW UPRISINQ 

By George Bruce. 

Hart'Davis. 224 pages. £2.95. 

At the end of the Warsaw uprising in 
the summer ^1944^ the defeated Polish 
Home Arrnm detachments, marching 


out of the city between lines of Germany 
security police, passed by field aftet 
field of white crosses at Wola, where, 
the German casualties of two mondis’ 
bitter fighting were buiied. Some 
10,000 dead Germans, 7,000 missing 
and 9,000 wounded—that was the price 
Hitler and Himmler had to pay for 
crushing Warsaw. But over 250,000 
Poles lost their lives; their unexampled 
heroism ended in appalling trag^V. 
This was the first modern full-scale 
urban guerrilla battle, which destroyed 
one of Europe^s historic capitals. It was ^ 
designed and executed to prevent 
Poland passing straight from the 
Cierman frying-pan to the Ru.ssian fire. 
By January, 1945, Poland was not only 
under Soviet military occupation, but 
also under total communist domination. 

What went wrong, and who was to 
blame ? After more than a quarter of a 
century of bitter controversy, Mr 
Bruce’s calm, comprehensive account is 
most welcome. His careful researches, 
in Lontlorj and Warsaw, included 
personal interviews with many of the . ^ 
survivors of the Polish leadership. His 
answers are pretty convincing; he copes 
well witli the diplomatic background 
and tells a goou story, (jeography was, 
of course, important. Poland had to be 
liberated from the nazi tvrannv by the 


BEYOND 

BABEL 

Mew directioiis 
in communications 

Brenda Maddox 

... the author is cleariy a 
master of the art of communi¬ 
cation. In Beyond Babel she has 
chosen to enter the jungle of 
the telecommunication busi¬ 
ness and has emerged to give 
a lucid description of the politi¬ 
cal and oi^anisational problems 
which beset it* R. Ian Hart— 
New Scientist. C2.95. 


AndrO Deutaeh 
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October. 1944: the defeated 


soldiers of Poland's historic enemy, 
Russia. The Polish je:overnment in 
London, and the commanders of the 
Home Army in Poland, tried to devise 
a way out which would ensure Poland’s 
liberation and its national independence 
after the war. After a scries of failures 
in eastern Poland to assert the non- 
communist underground forces’ 
independent role, Warsaw became the 
last trump card in their hands. 

Despite all their heroism they did not 
play it w'ell. Both the strategy and the 
tactics of the Home Army command 
were marked by the same lack of 
realism that stamped the militaiy plan¬ 
ning of the prewar Polish army. 
Stalin's treachery undoubtedly clinched 
the outcome against the defenders of 
Warsaw. The London Poles lacked a 
leader of stature; but even if Oneral 
Sikorski had not been killed in 1942, 
it is doubtful how^ much he would have 
been able to save. The western Allies, 
most particularly Roosevelt, w'ho still 
needed ilu Russians for the battle 
against japan, were not keen to help. 

Economic logic 

THEORY OF PUBLIC CHOICE 
Edited by James M. Buchanan and 
Robert D. TolHson. 

University of Michigan Press. 330 
Pages. $15. 

If people behave rationally, whether 
altruistically or selfishly, in private 
choices about market behaviour, they 
do the same in their public 


choices about political behaviour. So 
the sort of theorising which is employed 
by economists to examine the function¬ 
ing of markets should also .serve in the 
study of politics. The essays in this 
hook, subtitled “ Political Applications 
of Economics,” arc all dedicated to 
this idea. 

'Phe autliors are methodological 
purists who wish to distinguish predic¬ 
tion from prescription and who judge 
a set of assumptions l)y their usefulness 
for prediction rather than by any 
reference to their realism. In practice, 
prediction means consistency with 
observed fact, so some of the authors 
are content if they can show that a 
few apparently silly assumptions plus 
some economics-type logic produces 
conclusions which are not silly. 

One example is Professor Buchanan's 
discussion of the national health 
service. If decisions about it were taken 
separately from other government 
decisions and were democratic, the 
representative rational citizen would 
comj)are benefits with tax cost when 
deciding how much to spend on 
liealth .service.^. But when deciding 
how much of them to consume he 
would regard them as free. So he 
would plan to jirovide less than he 
will demand, which means that there 
would be queues and waiting lists. 
These exist. Hence, so the argument 
runs, they have been explained. 

This is a caricature of an admittedly 
simplified analysis. But it indicates the 
sort of topic dealt with. Sometimes a 
“ representative individual ” is u.sed to 
explain things ; .sometime.s majority 
choice is assumed, as in a discussion 
of the effects of different ways of 
financing education on the amount 
provided. Some of the authors love to 
generate paradoxes and <lisplay an 
academic style which may fail to 
attract many readers. Following a dis¬ 
cussion which assumes voters to have 
“ perfect knowledge ” of their share of 
the cost^ and benefits of budgetary 
expenditures, one essay notes with 
irritating naivety that “ it is more 
realistic ” to assume otherwi.se. Its 
authors then persuade themselves that 
there is no a priori reason to suppose 
that ignorance will alter the outcome, 
but fail to examine the effects of in¬ 
difference or sheer boredom on the part 
of voters. However, it would be wrong 
to dismiss gleams of insight on the 
grounds that they fail to illuminate 
everything at once. The economics 
approach is stimulatingly different 
and if pursued with due modesty 
provides a useful challenge to political 
scientists. 


Always with us ? 

REGUUVTING THE POOR 

By Frances Fox Piven and Richard 

A. Cloward. 

Tavistock. 407 pages. £3.75. 

One thing all Americans seem to be 
agreed on: their system of public 
assistance is a disaster which must l)e 
rebuilt from top to bottom. All, that 
is, except Mrs Piven and Mr Cloward, 
who feel that the huge increase in the 
nurnlier of people on assistance means 
that at la.st the poor and the helpless 
are being saved from despair and 
near-starvation. 1 alk of reform worries 
them for they believe, with some justi¬ 
fication, tliat any reform will require 
people to take any job, no matter how 
badly paid oi temporary, or lose their 
as.sistance. 

These two teachers of social work, 
who have seen America's system of 
relief through the eyes of the poor, 
have a harsh the.sis to expound : that 
help is given only when the people 
have been driven by privation to re.sort 
to violence and that as soon as calm 
is restored, the relief is cut off to force 
people back into the labour market. 
'Two American crises are examined in 
detail; tlie tremendous expansion of 
federal a.ssistance and job creation 
under the New Deal and the huge 
increase in ‘(mainly black) people 
receiving what in Britain would be 
called supplementary benefit in the big 
cities in the later half of the 1960s. 

(ireat numbers of southern blacks 
were driven off the land and went 
north during tlie 1940s, 19508 and 
early 1960s and could not find work. 
Yet the swelling in the relief rolls, 
north and south, did not l.>egin until 
1964: thi' authors argue that by then 
tunnoil in the ghettoes had thoroughly 
frightened both the cities and the 
federal government. This ri.'je of vio¬ 
lence they explain, convincingly, as the 
result of two developments : the break¬ 
down of parental control in a new, 
strange environment and the absence 
of jobs for the young, always the most 
volatile section of any population. 

The argument has obviously con¬ 
siderable validity but it does not fit the 
facts of the 1960s quite as neatly as it 
does those of the 1930s. Mrs Piven and 
Mr Cloward refuse to believe that 
there has been any general increase in 
compassion towards the poor or in 
governmental or individual benevo¬ 
lence. Yet they themselves r»how, in 
two closely ob^rved chapter:, that it 
was the j^verty pro^amme and the 
thousands of idealistic social workers 
and young lawyers that it attracted 
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whidi help^ poor people to secure the 
assistance to which th^ were entitled, 
in part through court cases which 
liberalised the standards of ehgibility 
The idea of the poverty programme 
dates from 1963, before there were 
any nots (althou^ at did not become 
law until 1964), while the ternble not 
in Watts did not usher in the era of 
urban nots until 1965 Ncvertheles«i, 
this IS a book well worth reading , it 
shows the side of the com which is 
seldom seen 

Social survey _ 

There are two kinds of guides to the 
social services one for those trying to 
understand the statistics and one foi 
those who want to know how to 
become part of them Fhe^ can ove rlap 
For example, the hrst edition of an 
admirable new annual publication, tlie 
Social Services Year Book, 1972-73 
(Councils and Education Press, C3 75), 
would be inordinately useful for anyone 
wrestling with a faceless bureauciacy 
Here, in neat small print, are tlie 
addresses and telepiione numbers, but 
most important of all the names, of the 
people-in-charge—(Vf not only central 
and local government social service 
departments and offices but also of the 
remand h^mes, day nursencs, old 
people’s homes and so forth in iheir 
area% But this is olwiousb a book for 
professionals and libraries 

So IS a rathei different nevs annual 
}>ublication, I he Year Book of Social 
Policy in Britain edited by Kathleen 
Jones (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
£4), a mildly inlerfsting group of 
essays by people involved in the social 
services on the developments of 1971, 
including a disappointingly bland little 
piece by the Secretary of State Sir 
Keith Joseph A new collection of 
essays from the Social Science Research 
Council, Social Indicators and Social 
Policy {The Economist, July 22nd) 
looks at the tools of policy rather than 
the outcome. And a useful, highly 
technical, description of the theory of 
decision-making with reference to the 
social sciences comes from T^bn 
O’Shaughnessy in Inquiry and 
Decision (Allen and Unwin, £380)— 
which takes one just about as far from 
the ordinary consumer of personal 
social services as one can get 
The guide most plainly directed at 
them 18 '’till the Consumer’s Guide to 
the British S^ial Services by Phylh^i 
Willmott (Penguin, 40p) This concen¬ 
trates on helping people to find help , 
it lists agencies, departments and social 
workers V'hose job it is to provide it 
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and defines their responsibihties, 
sketches the law on, for example, 
abortion, adoption and divorce (inci¬ 
dentally running through the prohibited 
degrees of marnage) , covers the volun¬ 
tary societies and, rather chattily, 
possible improvements and the power 
of pressure groups A second edition 
was published last year, tiie updating 
was fairly adequate. But a handy little 
guide publisheci earlier thi< year by 
Mr N J Smith, a probation officer, 
social worker and university lecturer, 
A Brief Guide to Social legislation 
(Methuen, £2), which provides neat 
histones, summaries, and bibliographies 
of the laws on welfare, education, 
health, the courts, income maintenance 
and so forth, has totally neglected the 
Courts Aa, in force ^incc the beginning 
of 1971 The old system of quarter 
sessions and assi/es is described as if it 
was still 111 existence Otherwise, this 
IS a rcmarkdblv well laid-out and help¬ 
ful little i>ook A Dictionary of Social 
Services by Joan Clegg (Bedford 
Square Press, £i 30 hardbound, qop 
paperlx>und) ib as much for the student 
as for the bemused form-filler it copes 
very well with the confusing teimi 
nology of social security and national 
insurance benefits, but also defines, for 
example, participation and poverty 
I hesc dcfiiiinons aic still coruise, brisk 
and niattei-of-fact 

Where the rainbow 
ended 

ISLAND ON THE EDGE OF THE WORLD 

By Charles Maclean 

Tom Stacey 160 pages £1 90 

Rising out of the Atlantic, about ir/) 
miles west of Hams, is the Hebridean 
island of St Kilda On this blasted 
rock, visited only by seabirds and sink¬ 
ing ships, a small colony of men and 
women developed a utopian a ready 
which, by 1930, had been unhappily 
snuffed out by unsympatlietic influ¬ 
ences from the Scottish mainland—or 


so you might think, if you got no 
further than the dustcover of Mr 
Oharies Maclean’s excellenft book The 
author fiimself is less extravaganft an 
his claims He draws some rather ten* 
dentious conclusions about the impli* 
cations of St Kildan life for larger 
societies, but he is fully alive to Ae 
drawbacks of such a remote existence 
A diet of gannets, fulmars and puf¬ 
fins, leavened in good season wrth 
bread and in bad with seaweed, must 
have a limited appeal Curiously, the 
St Kildans did not fish 

But some aspec ts of St Kildan civi¬ 
lisation weie of ccnsideiable interest. 
I he system of common ownership and 
the parliament in winch aP the men of 
the island met each dav enabled a 
lemarkdble egalitarianism to flourish 
disputes weie rare and law-breaking 
almost unheard of Generosity, con- 
lentment and good looks weie, it 
seems, lavished uj>on tlu St Kildans to 
compensate for natureN lougli treat¬ 
ment 

But the society collapsed Ihe isola¬ 
tion that had given rise to the develop¬ 
ment of such a s(»cial system also set 
tlu conditions for its coriuption In 
the nmetfcnth centuiy the St Kildans 
wen not equipped to stave off the 
c ncroac hmen*s chiefly in the form of 
missionaries and titanu^ nifantum of 
the outside world \s the islanders in- 
(reasingly came to rely upon charity 
they lost then old skills as birdcatchers 
and cragsmen and their self- 
confidence In 19 the island was 
ev acuated 

Mr Maclean tells the tale with a 
skill of which the Si Kildans would 
have approved His knowledge of the 
published source and erf the island 
Itself combine with his enthusiasm for 
the subject to make his account com¬ 
pelling Lost c iher remote islands such 
as T ould or 1 an Isle suffer the same 
fate as St Kilda, Mr Maclean’s book 
should be read in Whitehall’s Scottish 
Office and Edinburgh’s St Andrew’s 
House 
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be missing if 
joii dofft fly flie new 
Saudi Arabian Airlines 

Progressisacontinuing affairwithSaudi Arabian Airlines so we’d like 
to keep you up to date with all our latest moves to improve our passenger 
and cargo services in the air and on the ground. 



New name 

Because it seemed so 
popular, we’ve adopted our 
‘Trade* name. Saudia. 

It's short, easy to say and 
remember. And we hope 
you will say it. Often. 

saudia 


New-Improved 
Schedules 
All 4-Engine 
Boeing-Fanjets 

I Non-Stop* 

London/Jeddah. 

B Four flights 
weekly - Europe/ 

Saudi Arabia. 

H Faster service to 
Gulf New flight- 
London/Kome/Dhahran 
I All-Cargo flights- Boeing 70/s 
the only scheduled service 
Europe/Saudi Arabia 

■ Plus increased jet service in 
Saudi Arabia and Mid East ■ 
to Karachi-Bombay Yemen. 
(Boeing 707sand 737s). 



New ticket offices- 
and more of them 

They don’t just look more modern 
and efficient. They are more modern 
and efficient. And so are the 
courteous, well-trained personnel 
who serve you. New offices have 
recently opened in Bombay, 

Jeddah, Rome. Sanaa 
and soon Cairo. 

Amman, Mecca, 

Riyadh, Dhahran, 

Medina, Karachi, 
with more 
on the way. 




New Cargo terminal- 
London Heathrow 

It isn’t only the building that's new and 
better. The service that goes with it is too. 

Now Bonded Warehouse 
inJeddah 

NO'One can touch it tor efficiency. 

And no-one can touch your cargo. 

It’s all under cover and well protected. 


New all<argo jets 

Only Saudia fly all-cargo Boeing 707s 
London, Frankfurt then non-stop to 
Saudi Arabia. It’s the fastest service, 
the only scheduled service and a fully- 
palletised service. And our new improved 
cargo facilities at London (Heathrow) 
and in Jeddah, mean we're just as 
efficient on the ground too. 



All of these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue/July. 1972 

750,000 Shares 

Ecodyne Corporation 

Common Stock 

($1 ParVa 


Salomon Brothers 


Diexel Firestone 

InnorpQrBlMt 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

liicorp«rattil 

Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 


Burnham & Company Inc. 

The First Boston Corporation duPont Qlore Torgan 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Frdres & Co. 

Ineeruorattg 

Lueb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Smith, Barney & Co. 

mwHntM immnni 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Werthelm & Co., Inc. 

White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Bache A Co. 
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New 

widc>body 

look 

Only Seudia 737s 
have the new 
wide<body look, 
with new 
Twin-seats’ m 
Economy. 

All our 4-engme 
Boeings will also 
have the new 
livery outside and 
colourful interior 
decor, also with 
Twin-seats' 
inEcohomy. 


Now business 
advisory service 

Saudi Arabia is big business and 
we can help make it vour business. 
Step into any Saudia office in Europe 
and we will assist you with market 
knowledge, arrange itineraries 
and business leads. 


New livery 

Wethinkyou'll go for our smooth ' 
new livery in green, white and blue. 
A big Saudia on the fuselage and i 
our emblem on an all-green tail fi 
mean you can 

spot us easily. ^****««,^ 


New fleet 

Our new fleet of 737s, now in service, 
throughout Saudi Arabia and the Middle 
Fast, are the latest and most advanced 
sliorl-haul jets in the world. They're as 
wide as our 707s-and just as 
comfortable. Their new 
fan-jet engines hove 
more power, so the 
range is longer and 
the take-offs 
are shorter, i 



All this and Expariance too: 

1972 is Saudia’s 27th year of dependable air transport. 

And we’re serving 47 cities in Europe - Africa - Mid-East - Asia! 
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Now 

improved 

reservations 

Increased 
telephones 
electronic 
communications- 
modernized 
procedures 
Will pleasantly 
surprise you 
in faster- 
more reliable 
service. 





SAUDI ARABIAN ARUNES 

See your Travel Agent or Saudi Arabian Airlines 

171 Regent Street, London Wl. Telephone: 01-734 6944 
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The Economist Desk and Pocket Diaries, beautifv.Uy | 
made, absolutely practical, unique reference books, 
make splendid gifts for even the most difficult to 
please They can be lastingly identified with 
your company 

The covers can he gold-blocked with your company 
emblem and your customers' or business associates' 
names or initials 

Your own publicity or special information pages ' 
can be hound m 

Just give us your list and we will gill-wrap each 
diary, enclose your personal card, and send it anywhere 
in the world For colour brochure, prices and quantity 
discounts, send this coupon to 

Raymond Coles, The Economist Diary Division 
25 St. James's Street London SW1A 1HG 
Tel: 01 -930 5155. Telex: 24344 

P/e<isv send me The Economist Diary 
CuififKiny Gift Brochure. 


POSH ION 


Single copy price worldwide by Surface Mail 
Deak £6.00 Pocket £1.76 












Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 

Commercial and investment bankers 


We try to be a little more inventive than others 




ran® 


Yes, we mediate in mergers and acquisitions .... 

we will draft the marriage contract 
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THE POLITICS OF WORLD 


From 1958 to 1966 Fred Hirsch was The Economist's principal writer on 
international financtal affairs. Between 1966 and 1972 he was a senior 
member of the staff of the International Monetary Fund in Washington, 
where he was directly concerned with the performance and improvement 
of the international monetary system. Now he has decided to have an 
academic spell at Oxford. In this 10,000-word survey, he sets down 
for us his present views on the most desirable sort of monetary reform 
that should be politically possible. 

In broad outline, his views are still intriguingly close to those 
that we now advocate in The Economist. In particular details, they are 
intriguingly different. But we present the Hirsch proposals as a 
document that should be studied by all who have any part to play in 
present international financial regulations and at next month's annual 
meeting of the International Monetary Fund 


A fragile freedom 


International monetary reform has 
become the modern equivalent of 
world disannarnent: tlie subject of 
seemingly unending national negotia¬ 
tions whose periodic triumphs somehow' 
keep getting overwhelmed with fresh 
upsets. What can be regarded as the 
first in the long line of international 
conferences to change the international 
monetary system by design took 
place just 50 years ago, in the attempt 
at fxenoa to provide a broader base 
for what had been the prc-if)i4 gold 
standard. And it is just ten years since 
Reginald Maudling brought the need 
for international monetary reform to 
the attention of a then complacent 
monetary establishment. 'I’he question 
has remained on the official agenda 
ever since, and in the past year has 
l>een elevated to political summit level. 
This survey attempts a comprehensive 
view of the issues involved. It suggests 
a way forward that differs in important 
aspects from the course on which Euro¬ 
pean politicians are currently but not 
vet irretrievably set. 

The admixture of monetary talk, 
market upheaval and official action 
that has characterised the past lo 
years has made for some real progress, 
which needs to be set against the in¬ 
conveniences and dangers inherent in 
the hybrid system that has emerged 


.semi-jilaiined. I'en years ago adapta¬ 
tion of the external value of a currency 
lo match its inteinal value -the 
achievement which Keynes, in 1945, 
hoped and claimed for the postwar 
monetary’ arrangement hammered out 
under his influence at Bretton Woods 
—was still held to be unthinkable for 
Britain and the pound sterling ; while 
alteration in the exchange value of the 
United States dollar was declared by 
all monetary officials and by a sur¬ 
prising number of so-called monetary 
experts to be not only unthinkable but 
impossible. Ten years ago, too, the 
possibility of establishing a synthetic 
international money in the form that 
now exists in the IMF’s Special Draw¬ 
ing Rights was dismissed with equal 
assurance by almost all those who 
claimed experti.se in the practicable and 
the negotiable. 

The loosening of the system that has 
been achieved has restored a needed 
degree of manoeuvre for domestic 
economic policies. The measure of this 
achievement is seen by the fact that 
no government would find it possible 
today, as the Wilson government did 
in 1964-67, to rationalise a bad 
domestic economic policy by the excuse 
or belief that the economically correct 
policy was against the international 
rules. Nothing could better demon- 
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Hirsch: his own plan 


strale the cliange in attitudes that has 
occurred than the tolerant international 
rcspoiLse accorded to Britain's recent 
floating of the jiound. 

Yet the lo<3scning of the old inter¬ 
national constraints is not enough by 
itself to assure continued fi-eedom of 
manoeuvre for domestic jjolicy to meet 
legitimate aims. It is not enough 
because, in international finance as 
in highway traffic or in any other, 
collective activity, the absence of any 
agreed rules can limit individual, 
freedom as severely as can the presence 
of unduly severe rules. It is obvious 
enough that the only practicable means 
for a motorist to get round Trafalgar 
S(juare is foi him and all his counter¬ 
parts to agree to keep left and to stop 
at red lights. But interdependence in 
financial relationships is often obscured, 
not least by the formal appearance 
that countries control their exchange 
rate against other currencies. This 
belief is as fallacious and almost as 
dangerous as the opposite and now 
discarded belief that the exchange rate 
is outside any country's control. 

As in any mutual relationship, the 
control has to be exerted jointly, or 
at least by one party remaining passive. 
Countries niav, and do in practice, 
take independent action to change 
their exchange rate against all other 



^mmxicies; but a succession of such 
? actions may tend to offset or negate 
; the effects of earlier changes, so that 
,n0 country can be sure an independent 
/ JEBOve of its own will have more than 
' ll momentary impact in the intended 
Way. The fact that Britain by uni- 
Vlateral action was able to float the 
sterling exchange rate at least to the 

.40 range without encountering 
resistance or retaliation does not 
therefore belie the need for an inter¬ 
national rule book, any more than 
one’s ability to drive round Trafalgar 
Square the wrong way at 3 am belies 
the need for rules of the road. 

Yet no working international rule 
book for the exchange rate mechanism 
currently exists. Perhaps inevitably, die 
old and over-rigid system has broken 
before agreement has been attained 
on what is to replace it. Without such 
agreement, in the context of compre¬ 
hensive monetary reform, there can be 
no assurance that present freedom of 
manoeuvre for domestic policy can be 
retained. Why then do the obstacles 
to such agreement appear so great and 
the prospects so dim ? 

The traditional explanation for any 
such impasse, to be heard from 


The impetus for this regional turn 
has been tlie declared intention of the 
European Economic Community to 
tighten financial links between its mem¬ 
bers to the point of establishing, within 
a decade on the official timetable, an 
economic and monetary union. This 
involves first minimising and later 
renouncing exchange rate changes 
between EEC members, followed by 
adoption of a ronimon currency. 

The prospect of one monetary 
block breeds oiliers. The practice of 
the EEC in international negotiations 
of holding intcuninable cabals in the 
midst of thoN<' negotiations has long 
caused frustration and irritalioi^ among 
the other participants. This frustration 
came to a head in the reign of John 
Donnally at the American Treasury. 
The now fashionable paper division of 
the world into four financial and trad¬ 
ing blocks—North America, the 
mlarged EEC, a Japanese Pacific, and 
fatveloping countries, with the com- 
l^nUt world sometimes thrown in to 
t^^||i;.iiftli block—stems partly from 


woliU) 

financial ofliciak and the private 
financial community alike, is the 
intransigence and ignorance of politi¬ 
cians. In fact, politicians from 
Churchill in his fight against 
the gold standard in 1925 to 
Macmillan and Kennedy in their too 
whimsical flirtation with serious inter¬ 
national monetary reform in the early 
1960s, were well ahead of their 
financial mandarins. Today the con¬ 
stellation is very different. As a result 
of a variety of influences—above all 
the battering of events, but also 
including the increased influence 
exerted by economists in finance 
ministries and central banks—the 
financial technicians are more receptive 
to constructive reform of the inter¬ 
national financial system than ever 
before. Unfortunately the tables have 
now turned 180 degrees rather than 
90. While the politicians are well and 
truly engaged—finance ministers seem 
to have taken over from foreign 
ministers as the main practitioners of 
international diplomacy—the political 
push is preponderantly in the wrong 
direction : towards a dubious regional 
turning. 


Connally’s hankering to sit round a 
small table with a group he could do 
business witli. But this only personified 
a more general feeling, which lingers 
on, that organisation of the world on 
this regional basis is a more practic¬ 
able, less ambitious undertaking in 
present conditions than the attempt to 
maintain the ideal one world system. 

This reading is superficially attractive 
at the high level of abstraction indulged 
in by the esoteric few who arc profes¬ 
sional practitioners of, or professional 
commentators on, economic diplomacy 
(a trade that may be defined as know¬ 
ing equally little about either compon¬ 
ent). The most usual fear expressed 
about the prospect of regional blocks, 
whether emerging within or outside the 
existing international institutions, is 
that they will involve dangerous 
economic frictions, and thereby even¬ 
tually political friction, between those 
blocks; dark references are made to 
the 1930s. This anxiety misses the 
central point. There seems no reason 
why a cohesive and smooth-running 
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enlarged EEC should not have har¬ 
monious economic and political 
relations with a smooth-running North 
American economic community. The 
real danger is the virtual certainty that 
the blocks themselves will be neither 
cohesive nor smooth-running. 

It is an inconvenient fact that the 
most severe trading and financial mal¬ 
adjustments between economies today 
occur within these designated blocks, 
and not between them. Thus for 
Britain—and for that matter for 
France—the bigge.st payments mal¬ 
adjustment in recent years has been 
vis-a-vis Germany ; in the past five 
years, the mark has appreciated against 
the pound by almost 50 per cent. For 
Canada, the continuing difficulties in 
maintaining external balance have 
been overwhelmingly vis-i-vis the 
United States. 

The only way that has been found of 
dealing v.'ith such recurring maladjust¬ 
ments without severe economic damage 
fias been through corresponding adju.st- 
ment of exchange rates. Yet it is the 
essence of monetaiy integration that it 
removes the possibility of exchange rate 
adjustment. Monetary' integration in 
areas within which latent payments 
maladjustments persist would in prac¬ 
tice involve a return to much of the 
pain and frustrations of a fixed ex¬ 
change rate world. Formally, the 
possibility would remain for fluctua¬ 
tions between the exchange rate of the 
block as a whole and the outside world, 
and this is envisaged for the European 
monetary union. But no extensive use 
can be expected to be made of such 
outside flexibility in conditions of this 
kind. For if Germany has a recurring 
tendency towards a payments surplus, 
and Britain towards a deficit, a fixed 
exchange link between them will not 


Europa: the money illusion 


Electoral necessity will ensure that present plans for European monetary 
union are not carried through. But there are at least three bad results 
from the present pretence that they will be 




only cause inflation in Germany and 
unemph>)ment in Britain ; it Vill also 
involve directly conflicting interests on 
whether the conunon currency should 
appmiate or depreciate against the 
outside world. Exactly the same con¬ 
flict would quickly emerge in a “ com¬ 
mon European float’* which is cur¬ 
rently seen as a political earnest of good 
European intent. 

The implications of European mone¬ 
tary union are fairly well agreed by 
economists, and may be briefly sum¬ 
marised as follows: 

1. The Axed exchange link within the 
union will mean that a country, or 
region 2U it will then become, in which 
productivity is growing relatively slowly 
in relation to wages will face problems 
of deflation and unemployment, while 
a region whose productivity i& growing 
relatively fast in relation to wages will 
experience increased inflation If noth¬ 
ing else changes, there will be more 
unemployment and/or inflation in the 
region as a whole. 

2. The ensuing regional maladjust¬ 
ment, which will be the new name for 
a balance of payments problem made 
intractable by abandonent of the ex¬ 
change rate instrument, may be relieved 
if there is extensive labour mobility 
This would involve a drain of labour 
from the weak aiecis to the strong. 

3. If regional depopulation of this 
kind, which has (haiactensed existing 
monetary unions, such as the United 
States, Italy and the British Tsh‘s, either 
fails to materialise or is to be delibera 
tely checked by regional policy, then 
avoidance of mass unemployment in 
the financially weaker regions will re¬ 
quire extensive fiscal transfers fnim 
well-placed regions t^ the weaker ones 
Such transfers will occur in part 
through automatic equalisation if fiscal 
policy becomes fully lentraliscd m the 
union, but will in any rase require in 
addition specific regional grants and 
subsidies akin to those prevailing within 
Britain and other constituent countries 
at present, lutal cross regional subsidi¬ 
sation would necessarily be larger than 
the sum of regional subsidies among the 
various countries at present, since the 
variations between conditions of com¬ 
petitiveness in an area linked by a com¬ 
mon currency are bound to be greater, 
the larger and more diverse the 
economy that the common current y 
binds together. 

4. Free movement of capital within 
the currency area, w'hich is an essential 
facet of monetary union, would auto¬ 
matically finance the disequilibrium in 
the short term, but might exacerbate 
imbalance in the lung term, to the ex¬ 
tent that the weaker regions offered a 
lower return on capital. The resultant 
drain of capital would reduce employ¬ 
ment in the weaker regions and shift 
their distribution of income from wages 
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to proflu. 

R^onal transfers on the scale 
requiz^ to avoid extensive unemploy¬ 
ment in the weaker areas would there¬ 
fore involve extensive subsidies across 
existing national frontiers. Because not 
all regional problems would fall on 
poor regions, any more than all balance 
of payments difflculties do, some of 
this cross subsidisation would be at the 
expense of taxpayers who were 
poorer than the beneficiaries. Thus 
taxpayers in the Ruhr might find them¬ 
selves subsidising Londoners, or at least 
relieving Londoners of the subsidisation 
of Scotland. Since no forewarning has 
l)een given to the taxpayers of Germany 
and Holland that subsidies on a scale 
larger than has ever been required of 
them for domestic regional policy will 
become necessary to support the com¬ 
petitiveness of a Britain, a Denmark or 
a Sicily, and since the German and 
Dutch governments will be dependent 
upon the votes of these taxpayers, the 
only reasonable conclusion seems to be 
tliat transfers on anything like the 
necessary scale will not take place. If 
one concludes on similar ground of 
fiolitico-economic logic that the excess 
unemployment and the excess inflation 
that would be incurred in a currency 
union without the requisite fircal trans¬ 
fers would be ei|ually unarceptable to 
the workers and housewives, the con¬ 
clusion follriws that European monetary 
union will not be carriecl through. 

All experier>(*e in international 
finance .since 1931 shows tiiat paper 
commitments that involve demonstrable 
economic damage are likely soonei 
rather than later tci be overwhelmed 
by electoral necessity. Ontral bankers, 



and even Eurocrats, have only one vote^^ 
and this has turned out to be a foiv 
tunate check on financial irresponsi¬ 
bility. It is, therefore, entirely predict* 
able that moves towards European 
monetary union will not be pressed to 
the point at which they will do massive 
economic damage, and that these moves 
will therefore continue to be essentially 
cosmetic. In this sense one can con¬ 
clude that European monetary Integra** 
tion is not a serious issue. It l^longs to 
that category of commitments that are 
endorsed by national authorities 

at the highest level, but are 

in fact ranked low in their priorities 
when it comes to the test. It is the 
iq7os' equivalent of Mr Wilson’s un¬ 
alterable cfiiriinitment to $2.80. 

I’hc facts of bureauciatic life and of 
good administration are such that the 
official world is unable to make a fu{i 
distinction between pseudo commit¬ 
ments of this kind and commitments 
that are related in a meaningful 
way to the likely course of future events. 
Unfortunately, the exposure that might 
be expected from ir>urnalists, economists 
and parliamentarians seems to go 
against the natural instinct of these 
groups, not least of the journalists, 
whose natuiai instinct is to ride with 
the future and to assume that the 
future beckons with a ministerial finger. 
As a result, the pursuit of F^uropean 
monetary union remains declared 
official policy, ^nd ol)eisance is required 
to be made to it as part and parcel of 
actions torpedoing it. I'his disjunction 
between actions and declared intentions 
cannot just be disini.ssed as play acting ; 

It has a number of important and 
mainly negative effects. 
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First, the attempt to make moves to¬ 
wards exchange fixity induces half 
measures such as the ill-fated but con- 
dnuing “ snake ” arrangement for 
, reducing exchange margins between 
European currencies^ an arrangement 
that inevitably makes parity changes 
and temporary floats more disruptive 
and more expensive in terms of gifts to 
speculators (as Britain found in June). 

. Second, the same attempt exerts pres¬ 
sure to .shore up exchange fixity with 
dubious exchange controls. While there 
are a number of purposes for which 
controls on capita] outflows are entirely 
appropriate—eg, to offset differences 
in national taxation or in political risk, 
or to offset a bias against domestic in¬ 


vestment—exchange controb have 
proved singularly ineffective in deter¬ 
ring movements of short-term funds in 
pursuit of exchange profits. Moreover, 
to the extent that the controls are 
applied to transactions within the 
community, they involve a step back in 
this aspect of monetary integration. 

I'hirdly, as long as European mone¬ 
tary integration remains on the official 
agenda, it overrides other aspects of 
future planning in all related spheres. 
The ambiguity of whether the world’s 
laigest trading unit is to be represented 
by nine currencies or by one has be¬ 
come the most serious stumbling block 
towards monetary reform on an inter¬ 
national plane. 


to be of a ceitain imxnmum siae (wMeh 
is of itself a hangover from the days 
when parity adjustments were in- 
frequeot), k is hardly suipreing that 
market operators find it profitable to 
.anticipate movements in steps of 8 
to 10 per cent and thereby, .thirougfi 
the ensuing speculation, to force the 
authorities to anitlicipate their own 
intentions and to move earliier than they 
would otherwise wish. For six straight 
years now the world’s moneltary 
authorities have been making regular 
and prediictable transfers to private 
operators in hundreds of millions of 
dollars ; for large corporations, ex¬ 
change profits have became almost a 
budget item. 

The basis of these exchange profits 


Exchange rates for all players 

The practical choice lies between managed floating, crawling pegs and 
routine parity changes. The choice between these three slightly different 
systems of controlled flexibility is less important than recognition that 
changes in the mechanism of exchange adjustment need to accompany 
the changes already made in official attitudes 


For the reasons mentioned and reiter¬ 
ated above, it is vital to retain the 
instrument of exchange rate adjust¬ 
ment for existing national econmnles. 
This in itself argues for a loose global 
system rather than for a network of 
tight regional links. The basis on which 
a durable system of exchange flexibility 
should constructed is almost cer¬ 
tainly tlie most difficult question in 
international monetary reform. The 
other main aspect of reform, covering 
the reserve sysitem and the role to be 
played by reserve currenoie.s, gold and 
an international unit such as Special 
Drawing Rights, also involve a good 
deal of conlrovei’sy ; but the effective 
choices in this field have by now nar¬ 
rowed considerably. 

A -Standard official view of the 
problem of the exchange rate system 
comes close to denying its exUtence. On 
this view, the delays in payments 
adjustment and the recurring exchange 


advantages of restoring the exchange 
parity to equilibrium ? ” I'he trouble 
is that such guidance was precisely 
what Mr Bartier provided in the pre¬ 
dictably quoted and requoted sentence 
in his Budget speech ; and in the 
third week of June he lost $2^ billion 
across the exchanges and transferred 
perhaps $ioom as a free gift 
in exchange profits to infternational 
bankers and 13-year-old schoolchildren 
who had been smart enough to 
follow his .guidance. 

'Hie willingness of monetary authori¬ 
ties to change their parities ait an early 
stage of payments disequilibrium, which 
is so desirable on the grounds of econo¬ 
mic management, has unavoidable 
effects on the }>ehaviour of market 
operators. In Professor Haberier’s 
phrase, it de.stroys " stability illusion,” 
and since monetary authoritie.s adhere 
to the view that parity changes need 


has been a flaw in the official mechan¬ 
ism of exchange support, which remains 
in the form appropriate to a regime of 
virtually fixed rates despite the practi¬ 
cal transition to visibly flexible rates. 
The move towards a widening of the 
exchange margins from the old maxi¬ 
mum of I per cent against the 
intervention currency to 2^ per 
cent in the Smithsonian Agreement 
of last Decem'ber was a step in the 
righit direction. Bot the pressures 
exerted Ijy the EEC and its visions of 
monetary union made the step a very 
small one, and then prevented even this 
degree of leeway from being used in 
the ill-fated snake ” arrangement. But 
even aside from-this EEC pressure, there 
was little sign that countries generally 
had understood the need, in a regime 
of prompt and frequent parity adjust¬ 
ment, for the size of the parity adjust¬ 
ments to -be small in relation to the 
permitted exchange margins—which 
means that the less is done to widen the 
margins the more needs to be done to 
n^inimise the size of parity changes, 
and therefore to make them effectively 
a matter of routine. 

Turning a blind eye to the problem 
of securing a sustainable system of 


crises of the i)ast few vears are to be 
explained not by any institutional fault 
in the existing provisions for exchange 
adjustmeni- involving adjustment of 
parities on ilv* initiative of a country' 
when it decides and the international 
community agrees thru irs economy i.s 
in fundamental disequililirium. Tlie 
fault, it is said, has lain siui])ly in the 
way tlie system lias lieen operated, 
jfpe<‘.ificaliy in governments hanging on 
to outdated parities for too long, “ Is it 
not possible instead,” the Bank for 



International Setfleinents asked in its 


recent annual report, “ for statesmen to 

guide public opinion to see the Fancy it happening at the Smithsonian 
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exchange adjustTnem is not an exclusive 
prerogative of monetary officials. The 
;crux o( the issue is equally ducked by 
ffiose advocates of a system of float¬ 
ing who do not specify what that 
fiysjtem is to lx? and how it is to l>e 
made internationally consisftent. Now 
■that the United States has an active 
exchange rate and balance of payments 
poKry, for reasons that are discussed 
io the next section, it is transparently 
no longer possible for other countries to 
achieve independent balance of pay- 
nten-ts aims at America’s expense, Tlie 
mutual character of any exchange rate 
or balance of payments relation 5 ?hips 
has then^fewe taken o|>erationai fonn. 
This was grap»hicallv demonstrated in 
the negotiations j>recediing ffic Smith- 
sonian Agieenient, in which Euroix^an 
countries wanted one rate of exchange 
for their currencies against the doUlar 
and the United States was determined 
to get another. 

The one exchange system that would 
dispense wkh the need for any organi¬ 
sed arrangeinerits for reconciliation 
of conffioting objectives would be, aside 
from a system of completely fixed 
exchange rates, a system of freely float¬ 
ing rates, devoid of any official inter¬ 
vention. The troubles with a system of 
this kind are fairly faimliar, though 
they are conveiTierttly ignored in many 
academiic discussions. The system would 
require that governments not only pay 
no attention 'to their eXternaJl reserves, 
which would cause them little hard¬ 
ship in a system in which external 
reserves were not needed for exchange 
support. The system would also require 
that governments pay no atteriition to 
changes, however abrupt, in the struc¬ 
ture of their balance of payments— 
that they would be prepared to see 
marginal export industries knocked out 
and made profitable again in response 
to exchange rate movements that might 
reflect only tcmi)orar\^ financial flows. 
Governments would also have to he 
indifferent to the effect of changes in 
their exchange rates on domestic prices. 

While the advocates of freely float¬ 
ing rates ma\ be right that the outcome 
would be closer ito llie rcrnark/able stabi¬ 
lity displayed by the postwar Canadian 
dollar 'than to the wild g^Tations of the 
prewar French franc, auch stability 
could not be expected for all currencies 
at all times. Gccasions would arise in 
which uniforeseeable uncertainties— 
'large-scale strikes, particular political 
changes—would cause shaq:) fluctua¬ 
tions in an unsupported exchange rate, 
of a kind that could well exaceibate 
6 ^, through the effect on food prices) 
qi^iginal disturbance. It is incon¬ 


ceivable that in sirdh conditions the 
national authoritiies would not use whiat 
means tliey had to stabilise the ex¬ 
change rate. Yet once such a possibility 
of official irvterverttion is cono^ed, even 
as an exceptional oircums^tance, the 
anonymity and au'tomatioity of a 
system of freely floating rates is 
broken, ITie system becomes one of at 
least partially managed floating ; and 
national management of floating re¬ 
quires intcmational rules if conflict 
between the national currency man¬ 
agers is to be avoided. 

Proceeding by elimination, therefore, 
tliree po.ssible exc^hange rate systems 
can be ruled out viz, completely fixed 
rates, completely floating rates, and 
the beleagured system of parity adjust¬ 
ments associated with fundamental dis¬ 
equilibrium and narrow exchange 
margins. In my view, the choice of a 
sustainable system of exchange adjust¬ 
ment lies l^etween three other systems, 
which would differ substantially in 
form, but not nece.ssarily in thdr prac¬ 
tical results. Ibese sysitems are : 

-I. Managed floating subject to 
international rules ; 

2 . An automatic and mandatory 
crawling peg, probably geared 
simply to past movements of 
market exchange rates, and 
with wider margins around the 
moving jjarities ; 

A continued system of adminis¬ 
tered parity c'hanges, protected 
from speculation by wider 
margins and a systematic policy 
of routine parity adjustments by 
small amounts, and invoilving 
obligatory parity changes for 
countries whose currencies were 
demonstrably out of line. 

Managed floating 

A system of managed floating with 


international rules .would probably be 
the most satisfactory from a purely 
economic standpoint. In principle, the 
system could approximate an inter¬ 
national buffer stock designed to even 
•out the fluctuations in market move¬ 
ments without disturbing the trend. 
There would be difficulties in 
assessment of such trends, but these 
are not in principle more severe than 
those involved in any attempted official 
intervention in exchange markets. Less 
ambitiously, and more practicably, 
management would be by national 
authorities subject to international 
overview ; thu.s target levels or ranges 
for national reserves and perhaps some 
other balance of payments magnitudes 
would be established through regular 
consultations, and national exchange 
authoritic'i could be required to confine 
their intervention to operations that 
respected these targets. 

National authorities have tradition¬ 
ally been particularly sen.sltive about 
international interference in their 
tactics of exchange support, partly for 
the good reason that international 
committees are not the best counter¬ 
parts to sharp-pencilled market 
operators. A system of managed float¬ 
ing is likely in practice to require a 
particularly large degree of inter¬ 
national supervision ; this may make 
it unsuitable for present requirements, 
which are for international ground 
rules that do not make excessive 
demands on transfer of effective power 
from national to international hands. 
But this option remains open and 
deserves more thorough investigation. 

Crawling pegs 

The family of crawling peg proposals 
are all designed to provide leeway for 
adequate exchange adjustment over 
time while providing assurance against 
excessive short-term fluctuations. The 
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proposals have in common the 
limitation of parity adjustment within 
a period -such as a year to some total 
amount sudh as 2 or per cent. 

Under some variants, such changes 
are at the discretion of the authorities, 
and under other variants the 
authorities are guided by “ presump¬ 
tive ” indicators, such as an average 
of past movements in market exchange 
rates or in external reserves. Under 
the automatic variant there is no such 
discretion and movements in the parity 
would be required weekly or even 
daily, on the basis of an average of 
market indicators in a given past 
reference period. None of these 
variants is free of difficulties— 4 )ut the 
same is unfortunately true of any 
exchange rate system. 

The advantages of the simple auto¬ 
matic compulsory crawl would be 
that: (a) the exchange adjustment 
would take place continuously and free 
of political inhibitions ; (ib) by relating 
adjustment to an objective market 
indicator such as the exchange rale, 
and requiring such adjustment of all 
countpes, surplus countries and deficit 
countries would always make an equal 
contribution. The main disadvantage of 
the system is that, because no average 
of past movements can be a perfect 
guide to present needs in the light of 
future prospects, the parity would 
occasionally he in the wrong place. 
But this error would rarely l)e more 
than 2 or [] per cent, and, as 
such, might be considered as a reason¬ 
able insurance premium to pay for the 
high assurance the system would 
provide against ;the parity ever getting 
out of line by lo or 13 per cent 
as has frequently happened in the past. 
Since no one can be confident of being 
able to calculate an equilibrium parity 
within 2 or 3 per cent, and the 
serious problems arise from the large 
maladjustments, this insurance 
premium may be well worth j)aying. 
With exchange margins of, say, 3 
per cent, a good combination of sliort- 
term stability and long-term adjust¬ 
ment should be attainable. 

Routine parity changes 

Whatever economic and administrative 
arguments can be made for an auto¬ 
matic crawling peg, it has to be 
recognised that such a system is 
perhaps the least acceptable to present 
national authorities, being particularly 
unpopular at the technical level. No 
self-respecting manager likes a com¬ 
puter to set him his daily dealing limits. 
It is therefore worth exploring how far 
the benefits of such a system might be 
obtained within the framework of the 
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existing system of administratively set 
parities; or, to put the question 
another way, considering what amend¬ 
ments would need to be made in the 
system of administered parity adjust¬ 
ments to adapt it to condii'tions in w<}iich 
such adjustments arc frequently made. 

The underlying need for such a 
system, as indac'ated earlier, is that the 
size of parity adjustments should be 
small in relation to the pemiitted 
exchange rate margins, whicii effec¬ 
tively requires that the parity 
adjustments themselves should become 
much smaller than has hitherto been 
the case, and that they should he made 
as a matter of routine. Tlie associated 
changes in market rates would there¬ 
fore become much more difficult to 
predict. Parity changes would no 
longer always involve a rnovemcul of 
the exchange rate outside the existing 
margins, and the exchange authorities 
could u.se the same kind of tactics to 
fend off market .speculation as the 
Bank of England has used with sonic 
success to keep the market guessing 
about Bank rate. However, while 
manipulation of the parity in such 
ways is desirable to achieve smooth 
adjustment in market exchange rates 
with a mini-mum of disruptive specula¬ 
tion, it w^ould raise a new p.oblein of 
devising, satisfactoiy international 
safeguards against unreasonable 
manipulation of parities. 

A possible basis for reconciling these 
objectives which I have developed 
more fully elsewhere* can be 
suniniarised as follow.s. An inter¬ 
national authority such as the IMF 
would calculate, at intervals such as 
six months, the estimated equilibrium 
parity rates for the main trading 
countries. These calculations would be 
made, as is now standard practice, 
taking into account not only the latest 
recorded historical balance of pay¬ 
ments data, hut the inij)art of cyclical 
influences and any other assured 
prospective influences on the payments 
iialance. (In this respect the results 
would differ from a crawling peg based 
on market indications.) To take 
account of the uncertainties involved 
in such calculations, and also to 
provide a substantial degree of national 
discretion, these calculation.*! would he 
expressed as an “equilibrium parity 
zone which would be, say, 3 per 
cent on either side of the calculated 
equilibrium parity. Within this zone 
of 10 percentage points, the national 
authority could change its parity on 

*** The Exchange Rate Regime: An 
Analysl' and a Possible Scheme.” IMF 
Stag Papers, July, 1972 
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notification to the IMF. But it would 
undertake to prevent its parity failing 
outside this range, even if this occurred 
as a result not of its own excessive 
devaluation or revaluation but simply 
as a result of inaction in the face of 
an underlying payments imbalance. 

Since countries are in practice 
unaible to finance underlying deficits 
indefinitely—at least once other 
countric.s stop giving them credits— the 
main effect of this provision would 
he a new assurance against what has 
been called “ competitive non-revalu¬ 
ation under the Bretton Woods 
system, as practised by (Germany 
before 1961 and Japan before 197a.' 
While such a .system would involve 
some new explicit o 4 )ligations for 
national authorities to the international 
conimunity, these oljligations would be 
incurred only in positions of extreme 
imbalance. At the same time, national 
authorities would gain new freedom 
of action for .small adjustments ; and 
they would he j)rotected from bilateral 
piessures such as those recently implicit 
in the American Treasury taking views 
on whether other countries are in 
fundamental disequilibrium on the 
basis of its own assessment of historical 
payments records. 

The operative issue on exchange 
rates is not the grand argument 
bctw^cen fixed and flexible, but the 
form that a system of controlled 
flexibility should take. Urgent attention 
now needs to be given to the choice 
between alternative arrangements 
such as those ju.sl described, and Others. 
It .seems to be impossible to devise an 
exchange rate regime without consider¬ 
able faults or risks. But there is a lot 
to be said for the insurance principle 
of putting up with small faults if that 
minimises the chance of large ones, 

I’he shape of the future reserve 
system—the lole to be played by 
re.scrve currencies, gold and a synthetic 
international unit such as Special 
Drawing Rights—is much easier to 
envisage, at least at the technical level. 
At the political level, consensus has 
btill to be achieved. This is currently 
bedevilled by the will of the wisp of 
Eiirope'an monetary union and by the 
defensive posture erf the United Stateus* 
This aside, any important changes in 
the reserve system will inevitably 
encounter resi.stance from sectional and 
bureaucratic interests. But few real 
national interests would be damagesd 
by even far reaching moves toward a 
full international reserve system. The 
main issues involved are discussed in 
the next three sections, on the dollar 
and other reserve currencies, SDRs 
and gold. 
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The dollar; unbenign neglect 


The best reform would be for America to have to convert newly created 
excess dollars into SDRs, but to be able to change its exchange rate when 
needed. This would allow America's foreign investment and military 
interventions to be properly costed 


The international financial system 
established at Bretton Woods was in 
form fully multilateral. In practice it 
was centred on the dollar and on the 
United Stales acting? as the reserve 
banker of the system. Convertibility 
of the dollar into gold provided a link 
between all currencies and gold. In the 
1960s it became clear that this system— 
dollar-gold convertibility and an effec¬ 
tively passive exchange rate policy for 
the United States--was imposing exces¬ 
sive burdens on the dollar. I'he effective 
choice then became: (a) to modify the 
special position of the United States by 
matching its external obligations and 
policy instruments to those of other 
countries, in a full\ international 
system ; or (b) to maintain the special 
financial role of the United States in 
line with its position as the world’s 
largest economy and true financial 
centre, but to remove the exposure 
arising from this role by relieving the 
United States of the obligation to 
convert foreign holdings of dollars into 
gold, or anything else. The latter 
strateg)^ would involve a further and 
formal move to a world dollar standard. 
The dollar would be officially estab¬ 
lished as the world’s money, with no 
more need for the United States 
authorities to pay gold or other reserve 
assets in exchange for dollars presented 
by other countries of the dollar-using 
world than there is need for the Bank 
of England to pay Englishmen gold for 
pound notes. This strategy paradoxi¬ 
cally required the enthronement of the 
dollar from a position of weakness 
rather than of strength. 

The option of the dollar standard 
was—and is - available in both a hard 
and a soft vaiiani. In the soft variant, 
it was a plan for the United States to 
be fully passive on all aspects of its 
balance of payments pciHcy, permitting 
the shape of the balance of payments 
and the exchange rate of the dollar 
to be determined entirely by the actions 
of other countries. The United States 
would be the residual of the system, 
the world problem of reconciling 
divergent balance of payments aims 
would thereby be solved (as other 
countries could always get to their 
desired positions at the expense of the 
United States), and, in return, the 
United States would provide the money 


of the system in response to demand, 
without any convertibility obligations. 
Thus America could undiscover its 
balance of payments while other 
countries continued to enjoy effective 
freedom of action in dealing with 
theirs. 

This strategy, which was given the 
accurate but inevitably misunderstood 
label of ‘‘ benign neglect,” always had 
more to be said for it than its Euro¬ 
pean and internationalist critics 
allowed. It was to be preferred to the 
untenable status quo of the late 1960s, 
under which the United States under¬ 
took obligations—gold redemption of 
officially held dollars—that it could not 
possibly fulfil, while the Europeans 
carped at the United States for the 
grievous state of its balance of pay¬ 
ments while themselves pursuing 
policies that kept it that w^ay. Benign 
neglect was preferable, loo, to another 
alternative, which eventuated under 
the (’onnally regime, and could be 
christened unbenign neglect or active 
inconveriibility. Under tfiis system the 
United States pursued very’ definite 
aims for the shape of its balance of 
payments, and even for the geo¬ 
graphical .shape of its trade balance : 
but was decidedly passive on the side 
of its obligations to other monetary 
authorities and the IMF. 

A policy of benign neglect by the 
United States for its external finances 
would be much more acceptable to 
other countries than the present 
combination of active policies and 
suspended obligations. Yet the United 
States seems very unlikely to adopt 
such a policy, and for good reasons. 
1'he policy of payments passivity for 
the dollar always lacked a certain real 
world credibility : its economic advan¬ 
tages were manifest only by neglecting 
a number of influences that find no 
place in simple classical models— 
dynamic effects, the role of sectional 
groups and international politics. 

Thus dynamically, a willingness by 
tlie United States to let its trade 
balance be determined entirely by the 
actions of other countries was likclv 
to result, in a world in which 
mercantilist interests are still rife, in 
progressively increasing trade deficits 
paid for by receipts of investment 
income and the accumulation of liquid 


claims on the United States. A pay¬ 
ments pattern of this kind would 
become unstable and unsound over 
time despite the protection of 
inconvertibility ; although an eventual 
collapse in foreign confidence in the 
dollar would then involve no 
threat to the gold stock, it would 
force abrupt adjustments in the 
American trade balance—and for 
American industry, made uncompeti¬ 
tive by the earlier passive policy. 

Admittedly, this scenario is not 
unlike that followed by Britain in the 
years between the Victorian heyday 
and the aftermath of World War 11 . 
But this was an example that the 
United States was unlikely to follow, 
first because the British example was 
there as a warning, and second because 
the manufacturers who would be made 
genteelly uncompetitive through such 
a f)olicy are politically far more power¬ 
ful in the policy-forming elite in the 
United States than manufacturers were 
\is-a-vis bankers In Britain. The kev 
economic adviser whose analysis under¬ 
lay the Nixon-Clonnally decision to 
force a devaluation of the dollar in 
August, 1971, was Mr Peter Peterson, 
ex-president of Bell and Howell, a 
midwest corporation which became a 
conglomerate by being driven out of 
its original photographies by Japanese 
com|jetition. The key financial adviser 
who did all he could to prevent a 
devaluation of the pound in the first 
half of the 1960s, and thereby avoid a 
furtlier blow to the international role 
of steiiing and prestige of the City 
of London, was Lord Cromer, ex- 
managing director of Baring Brothers, 
a firm which owes its modern existence 
to the confidence commanded by the 
Bank of England. Associations such as 
these, atid other more indirect ones, 
have more influence on policies than 
the standard analysis suggests. 

If benign neglect for the dollar and 
for the .American trade balance is a 
chimera, what of the “ internation¬ 
alist ” alternative of a continued active 
payments policy combined with a 
restoration in some form of American 
obligation.s on convertibility ? Public 
and official debate on this issue has 
been in terms of convertibility as an 
American concession and sacrifice. 
This is so only in the narrowest terms. 
Provided—and the proviso is essen¬ 
tial—the necessary amendments are 
made in the mechanism of exchange 
rate adjustment to ensure that the 
United States is able to adjust its 
exchange rate in line with the needs 
of its underlying payments balance, an 
obligation of convertibility—eg, for 
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Flexible Peterson, 


the United States to redeem new 
accumulations of dollars beyond work¬ 
ing needs by other countries by trans¬ 
ferring reserve assets such as 
SDRs—need not be a burden to the 
United States. It could even be a wel¬ 
come spur to adjustment. Con¬ 
vertibility, in a regime of sufficient 
flexibility in exchange rates and 
reasonably ample reserves and credit 
lines, does not in itself constrict 
domestic policies ; rather, by obliging 
adjustment at an early rather than a 
later stage, it exposes to public view 
the full economic costs of domestic 
policies that have an external impact. 

The menu would be as varied as 
before, but the prices would be shown. 
Thus policies for which the public was 
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reluctant to pay the price might indeed 
become harder to put through. 'Fhe 
most obvious example is the foreign 
military adventure. The ability of the 
American government to under¬ 
take foreign expenditures without 
restraint from external finance is 
undoubtedly still given important 
weight !}y many American admin¬ 
istrators and politicians. What is 
more remarkable is to find this facility 
blessed by liberal economists. But 
another view, which is probably shared 
by the Democratic candidate for the 
presidency, is that political and 
military decision.s themselves are likely 
to be improved rather than damaged 
if their full cost is exposed to public 
view. 


SDRs; a bigger package 


We need a special issue of SDRs, carrying a higher interest rate, to fund 
dollar and sterling balances ; and a link between SDRs and aid to poorer 
countries. This should be a politically negotiable package 


Restoration of convertibility obligations 
to the United States will necessitate 
not only a refonned exchange rate 
regime but also a major extension of 
the role of Special Drawing Rights, 
involving their development as the cen¬ 
tral reserve asset of the system. At pre¬ 
sent, SDRs are allocated simply as a 
supplement to existing reserve assets. 
The next step is to make special issues 
of SDRs to replace reserve currencies 
directly, and gold indirectly—^lielping 
along the natural tendency for gold to 
fade out of the monetary system, as a 
growth commodity far too valuable to 
use as an efficient means of exchange. 

Existing reserve currencies consist 
preponderantly of official holdings of 
dollars, but also of sterling, and, in in¬ 
creasing volume, marks, yen and other 
obstinately growing reserve media in 


currency form. Their replacement by 
SDRs, in so far as they arc held in 
excess of working balances, is ncce.ssary 
for a sound reserve system becau.se fi) 
multiplicity of re.serve assets involves 
the continuing ri.sk of official switching 
between them, which can be destabilis¬ 
ing in exactly the same way as private 
shifts of s’hort-tenn funds which cen¬ 
tral bankers so deplore; and (2) the 
Umted States could not (oniemplatc 
restoring convertibility to the dollar as 
long as the current exce.ss of accumu¬ 
lated dollars was liable to lie con¬ 
verted, and the only way of remv>ving 
this overhang while maintaining Its 
usability as international money for the 
holders is to convert it into a monetised 
instrument such as SDRs ; and (3) if 
official holders of dollar—or sterling or 
mark—reserve.^ are to be allowed to 


retain these currencies in their reserves 
in amounts of their own choosing, 
problems of excess conversion pressures 
will be shifted into the future. The 
United States, Britain and Germany 
will face petiods of under-conversion 
followed by demands for over-conver¬ 
sion, and the familiar reserve currency 
cycle of cushioning followed bv crisis 
will be perpetuated. 

Thus a funding of existing reserve 
currency holdings, and avoidance of 
future accumulations of currencie.s in 
national reserves, is needed in the 
interests of smooth payments adjust¬ 
ments. How is it to be achieved ? 

Special issues of SDRs to a^bsorb the 
present excess dollar, ^iterling and otlicr 
excess currency holdings would involve 
a massive expansion in the existing 
SDR issue. It would almost certainly 
nece.ssitate an increase in the rate of 
■interest on SDRs, from the current level 
of 1^ per cent, but this is highly dej^ir- 
able in itself. This need involve no 
increase in total service payment.s on 
dollar and .sterling balances by the 
Ignited States and Britain, since 
amortisation could be stretched to fit. 
It has always been anomalous that the 
SDR system—as indeed the operation's 
of the IMF as a whole—should .sub¬ 
sidise drijtor countries, rathei than 
poor countries, at the expen.se of credi¬ 
tor countries, rather than of rich coun¬ 
tries. Under this system, Upper Volta 
and Kenya subsidi.se Britain and Den¬ 
mark. But bec:ausc introduction of a 
realistic interest rate would increase 
interest charges for many developing 
(01 mtries, it would provide the natural 
opjwrtunity for compensation by intro¬ 
ducing the long-awaited link between 
SDR.s and development aid. 

Political pressure for this reform has 
been building up> and the developing 
countries arc almost ceitam to make it 
a condition of their support for the next 
set of IMF amendments, which are 
dependent on developing countries' 
votes. With a higher intere.st rate on. 
SDRs, special technical devices, which 
are quite feasible, would be needed for 
the link to retain its full value. One 
possible formula would be to devote one ^ 
half of annual SDR allocations to the 
International Development Associa** 
tion, the World Bank's soft loan 
agency, and to relieve IDA or the 
recipients of its loans of the need to pay: 
the normal interest charge when trans^ ’ 
ferring these SDlJLs to the supplier 
country. 

How negotiable is an SDR package^ 
of this kind—special issues to fund 
dollar and sterling balances, a higher 
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BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS N.M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS A.E. AMES & CO. 
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Limited 

Bayerische Vereinsbank Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft - Frankfurter Bank 

British and French Bank Burns Bros, and Denton Capitalfin Internazionale S.p.A. 

Limited Limited 

« La Centrale Finanziaria Generals S.p.A. Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 

Continental Bank S.A. Credltanstalt-Bankverein Credit Commercial de France 

Credit Industriel d'Alsace et de Lorraine Credit Suisse (Bahamas) The Daiwa Securities Co. 

Den Danske Landmansbank 


Deutsche Bank 

Aktiengeeelieeiieft 

Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation Dewaay, Cortvriendt International S.A. 


Deutsche Girozentrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank 


Dresdner Bank 

AktiengeMlIeehaft 

Edilcentro S.p.A. 


Dominion Securities Corpoiation Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Limited Incorporated 

Effectenbank - Warburg Fidi Milano S.p.A. Finacor The First Boston Corporation 

AMiengeeellechaft 

Girozentrale und Bank der oasterrelchische Sparkassen A.G. 
Greenshlelds Hambros Bank Hill Samuel & Co. 

Incorporated Limited Limited 

Interunion Banque Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 

Kleinwort, Benson (Europe) S.A. Kredietbank N.V. 


F N C B Eurosecurities S.A. 

Goldman Sachs International Corp. 

Istituto Bancario San Paolo dl Torino 

Kjebenhavns Handelsbank 


Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 


Lazard Fr^res & Cie 


Lehman Brothers 

Incorporeled 

Mcleod, Young. Weir and Company Manufacturers Hanover Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Limited 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. 


Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Limited 

Nesbitt Thomson 

I imited 

Den Norske Creditbank 


Swurlties Underwriter Limited 

Nederlandse Credietbank N.V. 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd 
Sal. Oppenhetm Jr. & Cie 


The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd 

Incorporeled 

Orion Bank Paribas Corporation 


Peterbroeck van Campenhout Securities S.A. Pierson, Heldring & Pierson Privatbanken I KJebenhavn 
Saifi Securities International Skandinaviska Enskilda Banken J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

Ltniited Limited 

Societii Nazionale Sviluppo Socidt6 Gdndrale Socidtd Gdndrale Alsacienne de Banque 
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Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 
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S.G. Warburg & Co. 
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Williams, Glyn & Co. 
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interest rate, and a link with aid on 
concessionary terms ? Among IMF 
members, large and small, the SDR 
facility has been highly popular since 
its introduction at the banning of 
1970, and there is a general desire to 
!*ec the scheme continued and extended. 
At the same time, most countries are 
averse to the suggestion that they 
should no longer be free to hold reserves 
in the form they choose and that they 
should be obliged to convert excess 
holdings of reserve currencies into 
SDRs. Among industrial countries, 
there is also a marked lack of enthu¬ 
siasm for the aid link, for reasons as 
varied and detached as those usually 
put up by the rich when it is suggested 
that they should be given less money. 

Thus, the major powers like SDRs 
well enough, but prefer them without 
the embellishment of links with aid 
and limitations on reserve currency 
holdings. The trouble is that this Choice 
is an essentially false one. It has arisen 
from the unfortunate appearance of 
SDRs as a kind of new year’s goody 
churned out by the good offices of the 
IMF computer. In fact the rationale 
for SDRs, as insisted on by the con¬ 
tinental Europeans in particular, was as 
a means to bring the it^ulation of 
global reserves under conscious control. 
It is now clear that such control is not 
attainable while countries are free to 
hold reserves in any other form they 
choose, so that the real choice is be¬ 
tween a much more tightly regulated 
SDR system or something quite 
different. Since the industrial countries 
will probably get reconciled to at least 
a partial aid link, the main question is 
then how strongly they feel about 
retaining their freedom of action to 
hold reserve currencies. 

It is difficult to believe that any 
serious national interests are involved 
in this overblown technical question. 
This may not always be apparent from 
the strong views held by the financial 
officials responsible for reserve manage¬ 
ment, who share the natural aversion 
of all managers and bureaucrats to 
being tied down. Nowhere was this 
atltitude stronger than in the Bank of 
England, yet within a few short ycaw 
the composition of Britain’s reserves has 
been transformed from 90 per cent gold 
to around 10 per cent gold. What has 
been done through absence of nvind 
might conceivably ako be done ithrough 
deliberate policy. 

When central banks give their com 
mercial banks access to the source of 
dcMtnestic money creation, they are care¬ 
ful to ensure that these commercial 
banitt observe prescribed rules on the 


holding of their reserves, so that the 
monetary authority can regulate, or 
at least influence, the aggregate money 
supply. The same principle now needs 
to be carried forward to international 
reserve creation. .Allocations of SDRs 
should be reserved to those monetary 


At one time the most sensitive issue 
in the regulation of national reserves 
would have been the treatment of 
gold. Now this issue can be neatly 
sidestepped. Gold has already become, 
de facto, a .secondary rather than a 
primary reserve asset—corresponding 
in some ways to the British Govern¬ 
ment’s former portfolio of dollar 
securities, available as a second line 
of reserves for mobilisation in a tight 
liquidity squeeze, but essentially held 
as part of an investment portfolio 
rather than as a working reser\^e. 

Transactions in gold at the official 
monetary price have become rare, and 
are likely to remain so as long as the 
market price remains at a significant 
premium. The few remaining transac¬ 
tions are almost entirely connected 
with international institutions. Certain 
transactions with the IMF still have to 
be made in gold, including the impor¬ 
tant gold subscriptions to quota 
increases. It would be a simple matter 
to make SDRs eligible for all such 
payments, as was the original intention 
when the SDR scheme was drawn up. 
Gold transfers are also required, in 
theory, in connection with the limping 
EEC scheme for mutual currency sup- 


0 

authorities that undertake associated 
commitments on the holding and 
management of their reserves. If the 
choice were put this way, it would be 
surprising if the difficulties raked over 
reserve composition were not rather 
quickly resolved. 


port within the confines of the snake, 
as setllcnicnts are sO be in proportion 
to the composition of the reserves of 
the debtor country. Howe'^er, the first 
use of this arrangement, in the settle- 
mcni of Britain’s June currency sup- , 
})ort, necessitated an ad hoc bending 
i)f the basic c{>nce])t. 

Muddles of this sort arise from the 
pretence that gold is si ill on a par 
with other n'serve assets. It is not. 
'I’wo generations ago, gold l)ecamc too 
valuable and too scarce to be used as 
domestic money, and now it is too 
valuable and too scarce for inter¬ 
national money. The international 
reserve sv'iitein would be tidier if this 
were recognised by actions such as : 
(i) permitting, if not requiring, the 
replacement of gold hy SDRs in all 
IMF transactions ; (2) tending the 
taboo on official gold dealings in 
private markets associated with the 
two-tier system adopted in the gold 
crisis of 1968, a system which survives 
largely tlirough biueaucratic lethargy 
(virtually no central bank wcnild con¬ 
sider buying at present premiunt 
priee^, and sales or the threat of sales 
could have a useful damping effect) ; 
([^) desirably, but not es.sentially, 



its a/if thi sms stulf to us 


Gold: for loyal service ... 


Gold is now too valuable and too scarce to be used as international money. 
It would be tidier to change the rules to recognise this 
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expressing currency values in terms 
of SDRs, and dropping the SDR link 
to gold (this link now has significance 
in giving an SDR and currency value 
to gold, hut no significance in giving 
a gold value to SDRs, since the only 
link to gold value is to the artificial 
monetary price) ; and (4) if possible, 
removing gold from the remaining 
various legal definitions of inter- 
Jiational monetary reserves, and also 
from official reserve statistics (this 
would have the useful and not wholly 
specious effect of deflating the swollen 
global reserve total). 

In France, and occasionally in Basle, 
the role of gold is still regarded as a 
bulwark against the global influence 


of the dollar. This was always a 
dubious proposition: the one action 
that might have extended America’s 
financial dominance a decade longer 
would have been a sharp increase in 
the gold price at an early stage of 
America’s payments troubles. Now that 
the United States has no intention of 
undertaking gold conversions again, 
and that the technical acceptability 
of a synthetic international reserve 
unit has been demonstrated, the con¬ 
tinued monetary role of gold serves 
no clear purpose. Many countries have 
strong attachments to gold, and diverse 
reasons for holding it. They should be 
fully free to do so, along with their 
other strategic and artistic reserves. 


Summary and conclusions 


The proposals in outline, and the prospects for achieving something like 
them 


The main policy conclusion of this 
survey may he recapitulated as follows. 

1. The loosening that has occurred in 
the international monetary sys-tem in 
recenit vears is to !)e welcomed in itself, 
hut it now needs to be codified in a 
new set of 'imernational rules and prac¬ 
tices. Effective freedom for national 
policies will be more assured through 
establishment and preservation of a set 
of liberal international rules than 
through a free for all. 

12. The currently politically fashion¬ 
able attempts to organise financial links 
on a regional basis would, if implemen¬ 
ted, involve excessive rigidity within the 
regional blocks. The upshot would be 
something close to a return to fixed 
exchange rates in the world as a who/lc. 
This would involve major economic 
losses and would threaten the return 
of mass unemploymen't ; it therefore 
almost certainlv will not be allowed to 
come about, but, until this is recognised, 
progres') on solutions that relieve rather 
than exacerbate existing problems of 
economic rnanagcinem will continue to 
be impeded. Official insistence that 
Europe is moving to monetary union 
also removes effective pressure from 
the United Stattss to adopt inter¬ 
nationalist comrnilments. 

IP A main basis of p; reformed inter¬ 
national sy.stem should ])c a global 
system of exchange flexil)ilitv on a con¬ 
trolled basis. The frictions of the past 
few years, in which an effective system 
of exchange flexibility has been 0}}era- 
ted within a mechaTu.sm derigned for 
long periods of exchange fixity, demon¬ 
strate that changes in institutional 
arrangemew^niust now be made to 


supplement the cliange that has 
occurred in official exchange policies 
and attitudes. The key to this 
institutional change should be to turn 
adjustments in parities, or their 
ecjuivalent, into matters of routine. 
This could be done through a system 
of managed floating, or through an 
automatic crawling peg, or through 
administered changes that kept paritie.s 
within fairly wide equilibrium parity 
zones. 

Although it would be intellectually 
simpler to operate the monetary sysitem 
if the United States agreed to be its 
residual, the United States is unlikely 
to so agree, for good reasons. An active 
American policy for the dollar makes 
it especially necessary to establish a 
system of exchange adju.s.tTnent that 
can aKsorb the necessary changes on a 
non-crisis basis. 

f). Such a system will be helped by 
phasing out the role of all reserve cur¬ 
rencies, which would now be technically 
feasible through a special issue of SDRs. 
This should he combined with an 
increase in the SDR interest rate and a 
link between reserve creaitnon and con¬ 
cessionary development aid. A reformed 
SDR facility .should be associated with 
obligations for participating countries 
to limit their holding.s of reserve 
currencies. 

6. Countrie.s nowadays treat their 
holdings of gold as valuable investments 
rather than on a par with other reserve 
assets. This tendency for gold to be 
kicked ui)stairs from the monetary 
system should be encouraged, if pos¬ 
sible by formal recognition of its eleva¬ 
tion. Central banks should again be 


entirely free to deal in private gold 
markets, thereby performing a valu¬ 
able buffer stock function. 

The proposals for future evolution of 
the international monetary system 
made in this suivey are all currently 
within the realms of technical feasibi¬ 
lity, and in l)roa<l term's they would 
command wide support from econo- 
ini.sts, including economic officials in a 
wide range of couittries. Yet politicians 
ill their current mood have their eyes 
on a different ecoiu>mic road, a road 
liiat a great majority of economists .see, 
in the light of a half century’s experi- 
erx'c, as unfit to travel. 'The politicians, 
and the conmientators who encourage 
them, regard the economists as men of 
little faitli w'ho put technical details of 
'internatioiul adjustment above grand 
vistas of European syinlx>l.s and Euro¬ 
pean concert. But economists, and 
especially British economists, remember 
the last time instruments of financial 
adjustment were abandoned in favour 
of lofty aspirations: in the return to 
gold foisted on sceptical politicians by 
the City estaildishment in 1925. 

llic reform of the international 
financial system that is now in tcclmioal 
reach could in effect complete Keynes’s 
aitternpts to free dome.stic economic 
fxilicy-tuaking from artificial inter¬ 
national constraints. It would appear 
as a cruel irony if at the moment when 
the old shackles .seemed on the point 
of removal, they slipped hack in new 
gui.se. 

But such a grim conjuncture could 
hardly be pure historical coincidence. 
If the limitations on domestic economic 
policies, and the risks for employment 
and for the well-being of the worse off, 
that are inherent m any freezing of the 
exchange rate, were accepted for a 
second time—and, this time, open-eyed 
to economists’ forewarnings—ithen 
such action would be difficult to attri¬ 
bute merely to accident, mistake or 
misunderstanding. 

External financial pressure has always 
had its positive side to some eyes— 
as a discipline on trade unions and a 
check on socra] and financial experi¬ 
ments of radical governments. Tlicrc i? 
no doubt that in some quarters such 
efforts are seen as the silver lining in 
the constriction of a European 
monetary union. Thi.s is not the stuff 
of which idealists’ Europe is made. As 
has been argued in this survey, 
electoral forces are likely to check the 
process of full monetary integration 
in its tracks. But the issue will have 
to be tackled more frontally if pro¬ 
gress towards the taming of external 
finance is to he resumed. 



See you tomorrow in Sydney 

No, I moan tomorrow! Ihutsday. Ani 
I'll arrive at 21 2^). 


I lake a flif^ht \n (OftcMihagcn at 9 40, 
so I'm |usi about to leavr tor lh(' 
airport And Irom ('of)iMihcijuton it's 
Scandinavian Airliru's to Ban^',kok. 


Trom Bangkok th(’ Ihai airliru* takes 
over, but the plane is the same it 
just ^oos strai^in ihioutth, with ti 
stop at Sinj 4 af)oic And, as I s.iid, I'll 
bt‘in Sydney lomtjrrow at 21 2S. 
just tour ^lops, ineludin^ C'nptMi- 
tia^tm, that's not so bad either. 


Yes, what I really like is to tly sirai^^hl 
through to Australia witfi just one 
night on hoard I ttin st.ind (Joe niglit 
in an airplanr* stsu, it I have to But 
I retuse to lak(' .inotlier two nights 
llight without tai akirig it oti h<tlt-way. 


Oh yes you're c]uit right, it’s IH 
D-Mark a minute, sr) we'd hi‘tler 
h.ing up r .nw Bye bye. iind see you 
tolr'lor^lm^’ 

1 he ( all Wtis tilious, hut the IcK Is 
arc' a( c ur«Ut‘ 1 he plac e v\ould liave 
been Haml)urg, and the day eiihc'r 
Wednesday or SiUurday tlu*se are 
the two days with "arriving- 
lornorrovv" ( onnection" to Sydney. 
And not only from Han'iliurg, but 
Irom all over c enlrai and wesitM n 
turopcv inelucling Clre.it Biilain. 


FAR EAST-FAR WEST 
NOT SO FAR BY SAS 


Sif. 











Lockheed^ TriStar 
is powered by 
2MH)0 Britons. 


1 In* 2'>,(K)() pcopk'who build Kolls-Kovc u 

('Ul’.ll'K'S 

I lu's(‘ miidi' f)ur IriStar tht* 

puK'tt'sl bij^ |t't 111 th(' world. (Tlu* L'.S.A.s 
i 'dcud Avuilion Administration has mad(' 
It oihual the TiiStai is the (luietc'St bift jet 
now Ih in}’ I 

riu thrcr Kb 211 (‘n}>in(>s that power the 
()i,ine .ire built with tew('i movin}’, noise- 
making parts 

And while noise is di'signed out ol the 
plant*, (lower isn t The 1 riSt..ir takt“^ oil with 


twice the thrust ol older )els And wilh less 
than hall the annoying jet noise. That's 
documented by acoustical annoyance stud¬ 
ies (lublished in U.S. Govt'rnment reports. 

A plrint^ fis c|uit't cis ihtil is 1 )c)Uik 1 to solve 
a lot of probl(*ms for the airlines, pstern 
and TWA just took delivery. And Air Canada, 
Delta and PSA have their orders in, too. And 
of (ourse. Court Line, tht* British tour 
( arrier 

Thanks to 2S,0()() Britons, airports will be 
quieter all over the world. 

The Lockheed L-IOIITriStar. 
The worlds quietest big iet. 


*®0I»0«l8y 

I' ^ s*. 
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Hus mess Bnej 


Equal pay: it's a slow haul 


It looks as if the Government 
has no option but to use some 
of its reserve powers to make 
companies move towards equal 
pay for women workers at a 
faster rate than most firms arc 
doing. The official deadline is 
end-1975, but if employers 
drag their feet too much the 
Government can order them to 
bring womerrs rates to within 
90% of men’s by the end of 
next year. Mr Maurice Mac¬ 
millan, Secretary of State for 
Employment, has been waiting 
for the results of a survey car¬ 
ried out by his department’s 
Office of Manpower Economics 
before deriding whether or not 
he will have to do this. Its 
report*, published on Tuesday, 
seems to leave him little choice. 

Mrs Barbara Castle's Equal 
Pay Act in 1970 \ta.s intended 
to remove discrimination 
between men and women on 
both pay and other conditions 
of employment. After 1975, it 
will be illegal to have .separate, 
lower pay .scales for work done 
by women. If men and women 
are doing different jobs, a com¬ 
plicated form of .sizing up their 
jobs will have to be u.sed to see 
that women get paid the same 
as men for work requiring the 
same sort of effort. In a firm 

*Equal Pay. First Report by the 
Offire ol Manpower Economics. 
UMSO. 90p. 


where no such job evaluation 
exercise has taken place, women 
will get at least the minimum 
rate of the lowest paid men. 

The act has a phrase, “ equal 
pay for the same or broadly 
similar work,” which is going to 
become important to all those 
employers looking for loopholes. 
The International Labour Office 
convention 100 on equal pay, 
which Britain at last ratified 
last year, uses the much wider 
concept of “work of equal 
value.” On the other hand, 
article 119 of the Treaty of 
Rome calls for “ equal remune¬ 
ration for the same work as 
between male and female 
workers,” which sounds so 
narrow as to be almost useless, 
but the European Commission 
in interpreting it so widely that 
it ends up meaning roughly the 
same as the ILO convention. 

Most common market coun¬ 
tries have made belter progress 
towards equal pay than Britain 
(sec chart). Admittedly, because 
of differences of definition, and 
differences in the way overtime 
and shift work is counted, 
Britain’s showing compared with 
Europe may not be quite as 
bad as it looks. 

Awkwardly, other countries’ 
experience suggests that legis¬ 
lation docs not necessarily 
remove discrimination. In the 
United States, women’s earn¬ 


ings relative to men’s arc now 
lower than before the 1963 
Equal Pay Act which prohibited 
pay differentials based on sex. 
Sweden, which has no specific 
equal pay legislation, pays its 
women a higher proportion of 
men’s rates than any other 
western country. West Germany, 
where separate wage categories 
for women have been illegal 
since 1955, has a special dodge 
of classifying work into “ light ” 
and ‘"heavy;” in practice women 
end up in the lesser-paid 
“ light ” group. British 
employers will be loft to inter¬ 
pret the 1970 act for themselves 
until a case law can be built up 
after 1975, and it is already clear 
that it can mean a lot O'f differ¬ 
ent things to different people. 

Laggards 

To be fair to British bosses, 
few seem to be planning blatant¬ 
ly to evade the act. The OME 
report docs cite one company 
(where 80% of the workers were 
women, so the cost of intro¬ 
ducing equal pay would have 
been steep) which has been busy 
dividing its men from its women 
and putting them into wholly 
different categories of jobs. So 
successfully has it done this that 
by the end of thi.s year tlicy 
will not be doing even broadly 
similar work. The question of 
equal pay will therefore not 
arise. Significantly, this has been 
done with the full blessing of 
the local trade union, which is 
worried about the number of 
men out of work in the area. 
Although in principle the unions 
have championed equal pay foi 
the best part of a century, the 
OME found that .some are in 
practice growing lukewarm 
about implementing it, and 


have been finding ways like this 
for getting round it. 

More numerous than the 
w'ould-be evaders were com¬ 
panies that had sat tight and 
done nothing. The register of 
progress towards equal pay, as 
reflected in national agreements 
and wages council orders, which 
the Department of Employment 
has been keeping since the act 
was passed, shows only one-fifth 
of agreements included positive 
measures to get rid of discrimi¬ 
nation before 1975. In nearly a 
quarter men got larger ri.scs than 
women. About two-fifth.t gave 
equal increases, thus nanowing 
the percentage differential. 

It is just conceivable that 
employers have not fully under¬ 
stood the act. More than a 
quarter of the firms that had 
done nothing about implement¬ 
ing it thought that the act did 
not apply to them because their 
men and women did different 
jobs. A third of the laggards 
were just waiting around to sec 
what would happen, reluctant 
to take any initiative. Some of 
the larger employers were delay¬ 
ing in co-ordinating their 
schemes with those of other 
companies in the same industry, 
or were waiting on the results 
of job evaluation. Generally 
speaking, though, larger com¬ 
panies arc much more likely to 
have got themselves organ i.scd 
for equal pay f)f the companies 
employing more than 3,000 
people examined by the OME, 
only two had done nothing about 
it. 

It is the smaller firms that 
have the leeway to make up. A 
special survey among 200 com¬ 
panies with fewer than um 
employees discovered that a 
quarter of them were either not 
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aware of the act at all or had 
no idea what was in it. Of those 
who had heard of it, 90% did 
not know that it took efftex in 
1975. :^aiisc of this wide¬ 
spread ignorance among small 
hrms the OME is pressing for 
a large-scale publicity campaign 
by the Government. 

A guide to the act was pub¬ 
lished last year, but only a tifth 
of the small employers inter¬ 
viewed seemed to have a copy. 
There is plenty of extra infor¬ 
mation available for those who 
want it ; the latest book on the 
subject* is specifically written 
for employers. But the OME is 
probably right in calling for an 
additional drive now ; the longer 
companies leave it, the more 
painful it will be to comply with 
the act by 1975. 

Progrc.ss towards equal pay 
ha.s differed between industries. 
Among major employers of 
women, the retail trade has done 
particularly well; women now 
get at least 80% of men’s rates 
virtually everywhere. Food, 
drink and tobacco and chemi¬ 
cals have also pushed up 
women’s rates faster than the 
average. But engineering has 
slipped marginally. In the motor 
industry, Ford is still the only 
company to pay equal rates for 
work of equal value. Text lies 
have been slow, ajiart from two 
sectors (cotton spinning and 
weaving, and hosiery manu¬ 
facture) in which, in theory, 
women get equal pay for the 
same work. Progress in cloth¬ 
ing, where three-quarters of the 
staff are women, has been parti¬ 
cularly disappointing. ()nly the 
public sector, where it does not 

*.^n Employer’s Guide to Equal 
Pay. By Peter Pr^tersoTi and 
Michael Armstrong. Kojiian Pa fie, 
£2.30. 


have equal pay already (the 
non-industrial civil service has 
had it since 1961), seems to be 
reasonably well set for the 1975 
deadline 

Costs seem to have been 
given little thought. Of the 
companies visited by the OME, 
fewer than half had calculated 
the financial impact. Of these, 
about two-thirds thought etjual 
pay would cost them no more 
than 5%, although one oi two 
reckoned it could be more than 
20% extra. But a lot of mana¬ 
gers did not think it was worth 
making estimates while the size 
of future wage settlements 
generally was .so uncertain. 

Earnings 

There is also the question of 
what effect e(}ual pay will have 
w'^hen it does arrive. Many firms 
think that the act will lose jobs 
to women once they are no 
longer cheap to employ, 
although this does not seem to 
have happened yet. But this 
assumes that men will be avail¬ 
able to do their jobs, which in 
areas like the south east may 
not be so. Higher w^ages for 
women may also jolt employers 
into using them more efficiently, 
turning more to mechanisation 
and automation as a way of sav • 
ing on cost. This will improve 
productivity in industry, but may 
aksfi eliminate some traditional 
women’s jobs. There is also th«* 
awkward question of how men 
will react to any public narrow¬ 
ing of the differential between 
their own and women's pay. 
They may ask for higher rises. 

Equal pay does not mean thai 
w'omcn will necessarily ever 
earn the same as men. Of 
Britain’s 22m employees, nearly 
BJin, or 38 V'o« are women. But 
their aggregate pay adds up to 
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/ haven't struck it rich yet 

only 20% of the total. Over the 
pa.si 20 years aveiage basic 
weekly rates for vviunen manual 
workers have been running con¬ 
sistently at about half those for 
men. Between 1970 and 1971 
women did move ahead faster, 
probably because of the etjuiil 
pay legislation. But there i.s little 
ehanet? of their eaniings ever 
catching ujj, for a number of 
reasons. 

Probably as many as 2jm 
women arc part-timers, which 
not only keep.s down their 
earnings but probably also their 
chances or promotion. Even 
among full-time workers, 
women s hours are on average 
shorter than men’s, aiihougli 
their standard working week is 
the same. In April, 1971, 
w'omen manual workers 
averaged 38J hours a week, and 
men 43 hours, I'his is jianly 
bet;ause women do less shiflw'Ork 
(Factory Act restiiction.s mean 
they siill need special perinis- 
Sion lo w'ork night shifts) and 
less oveiiime, and jKirtly beianse 
they lose more jinn* during the 
week, prob.ibJy because of 
doiru'.sti^ eoinmitinenis. 

Wom%Mi tend lo be concen¬ 
trated ill the les.s w^ell-pald 
ifuliLstries. Lc.ss than a third 
work in manufacturing, and 
they are crowded into the k‘.s.s 
glamorous o((upation.s in fcjod, 
drink and robaceo or textiles 
and clothing Among production 
wurkens, only a quarter of the 
women are in skilled jobs, eom- 
|)arcd with half the men. 
Fwo-thiids of w'ornen workers 
are in service industries, pani- 
cularly in low-pay strongholds 
like catering or shop work. 

’) he gt.neral level of pay in 
an industry docs rub off, as 
demonstrated by women in 
non-manual jobs They are 
strongly represented in tJic 
public sernir (.40'.^;, of them 


work there), and w'cll-off 
industne.s like banking, insur- 
aiK e, finance and pn>fcssional 
ami scieiuihe services. Equal 
j)ay has not universally arrived 
foi non-manual women workers 
eithei, although there is equal 
pay in the prf)fc‘.s.sioiis. But their 
ba.sic f-ay i.c much nearer the 
men’s rates than foi the manual 
women wtirkers, and absolute 
pay is higher. 

The 1970 act deliberately 
steered clear of such questions 
as maternity benefits and 
pensions foi women ; the latter 
IS .^t^lI a major area of discri¬ 
mination. Nor was there any 
attempt to deal with ine(|uality 
of opportunitios, although no 
one pretends that women have 
an e\en ehane** in training and 
employment and many think 
this a niurh more serious .source 
*j 1 discrimination. A Hon.se of 
Lord.s .scl 'Ci lommitfee is now' 
gatheiing evidenee for the 
Anii-Disciiininalion (No 2) Bill, 
iriiroduLed by l.ady Scear, and 
IS gelling plenty. Jt cannot be 
by aceident that wrunen account 
for only H"*.. of barristers, 
4';j oi architects and J% of 
engineers in Britain. But the 
explanation dues not lie solely 
in male chauvinism. A govern- 
ineni survey on women’s 
employment in 1968 found that 
the majority of women were 
(juitc happy with their jobs, and 
employers still complain of 
their rcfu-sal to accept either 
promotion or respomsibility. 
Married women, m particular^ 
tend to rale the convenience of 
a job, and the ea.se with w'hich 
they can adjust it to their home 
rcspon.sibilitic.s, above what it 
pays them, and it does not 
follow that their priorities arc 
wrong. But until other, less 
compromised women start bid¬ 
ding for better jobs, they won’t 
be handed them on a piate, 
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Madrid: Bank of London & South America Limited, 
Avenida de Jos6 Antonio 6, Madrid 14. Tel: 221 11 61. 
Branches in. Barcelona, Seville and Valencia 

Switzerland 

Zurich: Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank Limited, 
18 Borsenstrasse, 8022 Zurich. Tel: 25 87 65. 

Branches in. Geneva and Lugano. 

West Germany 

Frankfurt: Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank Limited, 
Westendstrasse 28, 6 Frankfurt am Main 1. 

Tel: 75 05 91 


And beyond: 

In addition to our 32-branch European network and 
close association with Lloyds Bank Ltd., LBI serves the 
multi-national customer on a world wide basis. 

There is a branch network covering virtually the 
whole of Latin America operated by our subsidiaries, the 
Bank of London & South America Limited and the Bank 
of London & Montreal Limited. 

The Group's experience and repute extends to Eastern 
Europe, Japan, the Middle East and Australasia. In the 
USA, LBI has an important branch in New York and 
valuable links with the Mellon Bank of Pittsburgh. 




iLLOYDS b BOLSA 

I m International Bank Limited 

I W 40-66 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


The LBI Group has offices in : 

Argentina. Australia, Bahamas, Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
France, Guatemala. Honduras, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, United Kingdom, U.S.A., Uruguay, Venezuela, West Germany. 
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Yes, we have no bananas 

The first visible effect of the dock strike was that the shops began to run out of 
bananas. Then, more seriously, the farmers began to run out of animal feed, and on 
Thursday the Government declared a state of emergency 


Many oompanws had anticipated trouble and built up 
their stocks of essential imports, but the animal feed 
industry was not one of them. Some manufa-oturers have 
only a week’s sui)ply of grains in stock, few have more 
than two weeks and the same goes for many fanners. 
When tfxe order was signed by the Queen on Thursday 
morning, preparations were made to start rationing feed, 
and farmers talked ominously about the large number 
of beasts and poultry they would have to slaughter if 
(the strike lasted much longer. Farm animals turn up 
their noses at grass these days and go out of condition 
without their high protein additives. 

The strike may not necessarily last for more than 
another week. By Wednesday, Vtr Jack Jones was talk- 
'ing about the possibility of another conference of dockers 
voting on an amended peace formula ; this could happen 
shortly after the weekend. It can only mean that Lord 
Aldington, who had quietly been putting pressure on 
individual companies all the week, has got enough of 
them to promise to find real or imaginary jobs for dockers 
(to enable Mr Jones tc'^ spring this news as a surprise pack¬ 
age at the conferen':e. The delegates are then intended 
(to be so stunned by the beneficence of it all that they 
will vote yes, whe»e a week before they had been voting 
no. Dockers’ delegates usually go to conferences With their 
'minds already made up, and the j>ersonal intervention 
of the Ardhangel Gabriel, still less that of Mr Jones, will 
not make them change it. But Mr Jones may be taking 
comfort from the calculated .sweet reasonableness of Mr 
Bcmie Steer and chiuns who, when inter\''icwcd by the 
Aldington-Jones team during the week, gave a fair 
imitation of men in whose moutlis butter could not 
possibly melt. 

This may have been because the strike has so far 
caused little public alarm ; August is a month when it 
is difficult, unless you happen to be a banana- or a 
tomato-grower, to worry about, the dumping of 1,450 
tons of bananas in the Atlantic on Thursday, or the 
fact that half the labour force of Guernsey Ls without 
its livelihood while the tomatoe^s rot. Of the 42,000 
dockers in Britain, fewer than ouo have continued 
working this week, and of the 574 ships holed up in 
British ports 101 arc carrying food. Air freight has picked 
up, although not as much as it might have, for fear 


of blacking by the dockers. But 'the freight has been in 
valuable chemicals and scientific instnunents rather than 
perishables like food. So far Britain's hoarding-prone 
housc^vives have largely ignoird the whole thing. 

The other unions did not. I'here are .signs that the 
dockers' .stand has made them take a .stickier line about 
redundancy, and British Rail faced a g(^>cl deail of 
arguing from its men during the week, 20,000 of whom 
are likely to lose their jobs in the foreseeable future', but 
with £2,000 apiece to .sweeten their going. They are not 
as willing to take this now as they might have been 
before the dockers voted down redundancy pay of £4,000 
a head, and the British Steel Cfvrporation is not likely to 
get away in future with paving an average of £400 or 
less severance pay. 

The dock strike is now moving into its third week, at 
a co.sr to the port employers and their customers of more 
than £200 for every man on strike. The dockers them- 
selve.s ha\e lost £80 each in pay. They have turned 
down the most generous terms of sf'curity against redun¬ 
dancy any British industry has ever offered—the choice 
of remaining at their jobs at a lull rate of pay that is 
higher than mo.st workers get in indu.stry, or leaving 
with a golden cloth cap many a redundant executive 
would envy. Why did they do it ? Explanations range 
from historical bitterness down lo a suspicion that the 
Aldingion-Jonos report that spelled out ihis offer was 
so complicated as to he largely unintelligible to them. 
This leaves the way open to all the pub rabble-rousers. 

Even the port employers are not sure that they fully 
undcrs'tand the report. A pull-out version prepared by 
The Port newspaper tries to explain it, and 50,000 reprints 
were distributed this week. It was a beginning, but no 
attempt was made to follow it up and sec that the men 
understood it. This is typical of the long failure of public 
relations in the docks and it is also, regrettably, typical of 
the long failure of the Government to pul its case in 
any industrial dispute across either to the country or 
to the men involved in a strike. Otherwise there could 
never have been the rash of nimours this week that the 
Government will amend the Industrial Relatiom Act. 

These suggestions did not come from the unions, who 
want the act abolished, not amended, but from members 
of the more woolly section of the industrial relations 
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estalMishinent who think that everything would be all 
right if the Na)tional Industrial Relations Court no longer 
had pf)wcrs to .send men to jail, and even better if no 
employer could go to the a>urt without first getting the 
expre^ss pcnnis?don of the Secretary of State for Employ¬ 
ment. The first suggestion ignores the fact that a law 
cannot work unless it has some sanctions against those 
who disoibey it ; the second ignores the Whole purpose 
of the act, wluich is to deal with industrial relations 
•pnrfjleins by what one hopes is the impartial machinery 
of the law, but whiefh wx^uld no longer' be impartial if 
every cane rested on the Government’s discretion. 
Although both the Prime Minister and Mr Maurice 
Macmillan at the Department of Employment have said 
they are prepared to consider amendments to the aot, 
they are mft likely to' be thinking of wrecking amendments 
of this kind. What Mr Macmillan is known to have 
been considering are much smaller changes that would 
make it easier for unions to have a closed shop, and that 
would stop bogus unions from registering, and this is not 
really the right time to be talking about either of them. 

Ihc dockers themselves arc no longer particularly 
interested in ithc act, now their own heroes are out of 
Pcnitonvillc and since Midland Cold Storage, the com¬ 
pany Whose action put them there, asked the NIRC on 
Monday to witirdraw the order banning the picketing 
that had led to their arrest. NIRC did just that and then 
adjourned for the traditiomd two-month legal summe-r 
holiday. All that the dockers arc concerned with now 
are their twin objects of getting for themselves jobs in 
container depots now done by oilier workers, and getting 
small but expanding ports that are not memlicrs of the 
Dock Labour Scheme to join it or at least contribute to it. 

This is a highly emotive i.ssuc. The dockers believe 
that the men they call cowboys have taken jobs from 
tlumi by unfair means (some of them have). Tlicy resent 
the fact that some prospeious small ports contribute 
nothing at all txwards redundancy sc’hemes. 

Firms that have recruited dockers for jobs outside 
dockland have mostly found them willing and inTclligrn't. 
But some employers have been so disilIusiont^d with the 
dockers they employed that they have closed their old 
wharves in the fX)rts, and opened new defxits. .sometimes 
just down the ix>ad, where they nerd not use clock 
labour. J’his has, of course*, exacerbated labour relations. 
Mosit of the depots arc now willing to employ dockers 
as 'the price of peace. 


But they are only willing to employ dockers on fihdr 
terms, wMch means at the lower mes of pay ruling in 
container packing, and wSth candMons of employment 
that certainly do not approximate to a job for life as dock 
work docs. The dockers are not prepared to accept these 
terms. 

Furthermore, they want the container depots to take 
on surplus labour in order to creaitc jobs. Ijoad Aldington 
is prepared to persuade the cunitainer companies to 
meet the dockers’ demands, but the calling of a strike 
at this stage, before giving the Aldington-Jones proposals 
a chance to work, has hardly made the depots eager to 
acquire dockers surplus to their requirements. So far 
they are digging their heels in. The dockers* best chance 
of dissuading them is to go back to work. 

Lord Aldingtan is also trying to persuade the small 
ports to contribute a kind of voluntary pension to be 
distributed to surplus dockers in the registered ports, 
against Which they comi^cte, and the ("krvemment is 
backing him by inviting these ports to discuss the pro¬ 
posals. There is a moral aigument circulating, which 
says that since these successful little ports have gained 
at the expense of the big and often cumbersome ones, they 
ought to pay compcn.sation to the big ports that have 
suffered. It is as if Ford had lost business to Chrysler 
and expected Chrysler to reimburse it. Taken to its logical 
conclusion, the argument would mean that no one would, 
or should, ever take business away from anyone else. 

The little ports vary from river banks where one small 
ship unloads a year, and whose only capital equipment 
ij a boat hook. I'd medium-sized E^isi Coast ports like 
FelixStow'e, Harwich and Shoreham. Felixstowe has 
become one of the leading container ports in Europe, 
and Shordiam has succeeded in winning much of the 
wine trade away from London and Bristol: sherry is 
now shipped to Shoreham, and then taken right across 
the country by road to Bristol. As with container depdts, 
the.se ports have flourished partly through geography 
and partly thmugh efficiejicy. Some, like Felixstowe, pay 
men more than they would get in London. 

There arc about 3,500-4,000 men employed in the non¬ 
scheme ports, mostly members of the docks section of 
the TGWU, and handling about G per cent of Britain's 
trade. They do not have all the facilities to rival the big 
ports, but they s'hould be encouraged as sources of innova¬ 
tion and efficiency. 
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Pomp and circumstance ^ 

The huge pay offer to building workers shows what the latest "agreement" between 

Mr Vic Feather and Mr Campbell Adamson is likely to lead to; and wrong 

price policies in several industries show how the confusion is being compounded 


The Trades Union CongiTss and the Confrderaiion of 
British Industry met the Prime Minister for yet more 
talks on Tuesday about inflation and all that. The only 
firm agreement in their puzzling ritual was to meet again 
next Monday. On Wednesday the leaders of tin* f UC 
and (JBI signed a private agreement to set up a concilia- 
tiori body that will pay no ngard to anti-inflationary 
policy at all. A much mor(‘ significant cxeiit was the 
attempted .settlement of the six weeks' old building in¬ 
dustry dispute on that .same day. 

The unions were not overjoyed by an offer from the 
employ(‘is which would raise guaranteed earnings try an 
astounding 44 per cent in just 10 months. On top of this, 
ifie tinplcryers conceded a tiireshold clause. This would 
jcld iiboiil o.K per e<‘nl to wages foi' every 0.75 per 
edit lise ill the retail price index beyond per C(?nt 
between August, h^ 7'2, arirl August, u)7;]. This kind of 
agreement means that once inflation hits th().se heights, 
tlicre will be a built-in mechanism to ensure that it 
aec elerat(‘s still faster. T here is no evidence tliat by eon- 
(rding a thashedd clause the eniployrrs will lower 
the l(‘\el of the settlement. It is just a bonus. 

T^lie ollVr, to whkh the unions will give ihcii considered 
r(()ly next week, is perliajrs oiilv about half as awful as 
the figuK' of 4^ per cent makes il look. It is intended 
to run till May, 1(174 (although there is no guarantee 
that the unions would stick by iheir wordl, and rno.'-t 
building workeis already eain far above the miniminn. 
J3ul most of tire 75,1),000 woik(Ts in the industry will 
expect thidr pay packets to rise by the same percentage 
as the minima. , 

Th(‘ employers < stimate that the olTer will add about 
per <riu a yctir to the industry’s wage hill. The ival 
(osl will almost eeiiainly be much highei, even 
if the’ cinplovcrs do not raise their oifer. Ministers 
have vainly tried to argue that the miners' -15 per cent 
award and the lailwaymim's rpi per cent were spec ial 
ca.ses which would nc^t set a pattern. The builders have 
showm this week just what lliat argument is worth. 
Ministers have also’ vainly tr ied to argue that the steam 
ha.s been taken out of wage inflation. They say that 
the latest figure of average earnings in this country, 
for May, was orilv lo.fl per cent higher than a year 
before, whereas ifl months ago the same companson 
would’have shown a 14 per cent increase. The Economist 
has often in the past been taken to task by Whitehall 
pundits for relying on the naive tool of a ig-monlhs’ 
yardstick in this day and age of seas(mally adjusted 
track indicaton;. The Department of Employment pro¬ 
duces just such a smart indicator of average earnings , 
it shows dial the braking at the luin of the year is now 
being reversed and the lever has slipped into lop ge«,t 
again. Earnings are now rising at a ’"ate equivalent t(» 
about 13 per ctmt a year. Incomt^s Data Services also 


diaws artenlion to the reversal in trend in its latest 
quarterly analysis of seiilenients at national level: from 
the March low of a 7.9 j)er cent average 'increase in 
minimum rales, the avenage went up month by month 
to reach 1'P4 per cent in June. 

No wonder, then, that seven out of 10 of the manu¬ 
facturers who replied to the (Confederation of British 
Industry's latest quiz expert their average 
costs per unit of output to ri.se still further in tlie next , 
thrc(' month''. A like number reported lnc\eas(‘s in the ] 
past tliree months, as they did in tlie three’ month.s j 

lx lore that, and ImToh’ that. 'The pn^iortions reporting ^ 
and expecting increases have been exceptionally hiffh j 
ever since (he autumn of 1970. j 

The (T 31 ’.s survey of unit costs was (onducicd in fhc j 
two weeks preceding the decision of the (Til’s council s 
to seek an extenskjii of the v'ohiiitarv j)riee restraints j: 

for a further three months. In tliat uneasy atmosphere, j 
over half the respondents said ilu’v exfx’ct to raise their | 
domestic prices in this peiiod. The (Til itself, when it | 
reported on Thursday, fell partlv niu//led on this a 
politically sensitive front. But il could not refrain from ; 
saving: “As in the immediate past, the major r|uaJifica- ( 
lion on optiniism is the conlimiance of an unrealistic - 
and unacceptable rale ol wage inflation.” ; 

British Ix'yland’s car j)riees an’ to rise by 3-() per ; 
cent on Sunday. This will be their third increase this ; 
year, making a total of about 10 per ernt. This is ; 
good news only for the distributors of imported cars, ; 
who now^ hold over 26 per cent of the British market. ; 

Biil'ish 1 eyland is going our rn a limb, largely ^ 

because, with delivery dales up to nine months, it can \ 
sell (wery ear it can make. I'ord and \^uixhnli, British | 
Leylancl’.s American-owned competitors, have agreed to ^ 
hold their prices for another three months, in ac('ordancr I 
w’illi the UBI’.s latest initiative Th(‘ real danger of the s 
trend can be seen by comparing Biiiish Lcyland’s * 
record with that of its foreign competitors. The value. ^ 


Among the price increases announced or forecast since 
July 1st were: 

0/ 

. rise 

% rise 

Aluminium 

8 

Fish (over last year) 

26 

Beer (Watney's Red, 
Truman. 


Gienhvet whisky 

6.7 

Bass/Worl'hinglon, 


Nylon yarn 

5-10 

Double Diamond, 


Leather (over one year) 

100 

Whitbread Tankard) 
Bricks 

Oars (VW. BMW, 

8.5 

7.5 

Meat "inevitable increaisa'* 

Metal (scrap) per ton 

7.5-10 

British Loyland) 

3-6.5 

New houses 

17 

Cocoa, per ton 

1.7 

Package tours 

20 

COHO0, per ton 

4 

Domestic air fares 

5-16 

Raitfares 

7.5 

Elect; icity 


Passenger 

Domestic 

15 

Freight 

2.5 

Industrial 

2 

Zinc, per ton 

6,7 
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of British Leyland’s worldwide sales has risen only 31 
per cent since before the merger in the devaluation 
year of 1967 ; in that period sales by Volkswagen have 
risen by 113 per cent, by Fiat 54 per cent, by 
Renaid't 81 per cent, and by Toyota 163 per cent. 
In assets gn)wth and invested capital, British Leyland 
lags even farther behind these competitors. 

While our main export industries are raising 
their prices by too much, our domestic nationalised 
fndiwtiies arc putting their burden c«i the taxpayer. 
British Rail’s latest price increases—7.3 per cent for 
passengers, 2.5 per cent for freight—arc way below 
what is needed to pay for a ii3om loss of revenue this 
year from strikes and a wages bill over £4om higher 
than the year before. The taxpayer, Parliament was 
told a week ago, is to foot the bill for a £5om-£6om 
cash flow .shortfall expected between now and the end 
of the year. 

On Tuesday Mr Richard Marsh, BR’s chairman, 
fortxast tliat, unless the railway.s’ role was rethought, 
there might be only a few main routes left in 10 years’ 
time. He cited the advanced passenger train, w'Mch will 
do routes like London to E^burgh at 150 mph, to 
suggest a new railway era was coming in. Yet the APT, 
and electrification, arc the only examples of a dramatic 
improvement in passenger .service, and even the APT 
is unlikely to make much impact before the end of 
the decade. The immediate rethink is needed in the 
other direction: 10 stop subsidising BR for whatever 
losses it makes, to sack far more of the railwaymen 
whose last wage rise has priced so many of tliem right 
out of the market, to close uneconomic railway lines, and 
to develop competitive transport in its place. 

The post office is in the same position of apparently 
incurable deficit Its 1971-72 report, published on 
Thursday, showed a loss on postal services of £ 12.6m. 
This was much less than the previous year’s £72m, but 
then .so it should have been with the benefit of a large 
increase in chatges in February, 1971, and another 
smaller one last March. The trouble is that consumers 
have now got touchy about higher postal charges ; postal 


ftaaffic is running 9 per cent hdow a year ago. The main 
benefidary is lie telephone—whence the healthy £58m 
profit on the teleommiuiiualtions side in 1971-72. But 
rince there is no cross-subsidiaalaion between the two 
services, that is no help to the posts. The post office 
says that without price increases eariy next year the 
1972*73 results will be quite a bit worse. It also asks the 
Government to write off its accumulated deficit of £i8om. 

The steel, coal and electricity industries are also 
shouldering heavy deficits. The British Steel Qnporation, 
which lost £68m last year, has been trying to bump 
up its prices for some time. Last April, it wanted to raise 
prices by 14 per cent, but the Government only allowed 
it to go to 7 per cent This April, steel prices went up by 
5 per cent, but there will be another price rise of around 
7 per cent soon after the GBI price pledge runs out 

Goal’s situation is more difficult. The National Goal 
Board raised prices by 7.5 per cent on March 26th, 
af ter the ruinous 25 per cent wage increase to the miners. 
The price increase will yield only £56m, far too small 
to meet <the cost of the settlement, estimated at more 
than £ioom yearly. Yet if the NCB raises prices further 
it will probably lose many private customers, as well as 
further antagonising the electricity supply industry, wihich 
endured coal price rises of 45 per cent. 

Ideally, the electricity industry would like a price 
increase of 15 per cent, though nothing should happen 
within the next three months. After that, ithe industry 
may have to settle for less than it wants, but deficits oif 
£2 3m and £56m in its last two finaneral years give it a 
strong aigumenil. This is the industry that has suffered 
most from the Government’s lack of an incomes policy. 
On Thursday the 110,000 electricity workers put in for 
an extra £6 a week to bring thdr minimum basic rate 
to £25, plus a 35-hour we^, plus 4 weeks’ holiday; 
a package equiv^ent to 40 per cent on earnings. This 
claim comes after the Wilberforce award gave 'Aem an 
extra 22 per cent from the b^inning of 1971, while 
hangovers from that award and another straight 7^ per 
cent increa.se will probably add 12 per cent to earnings 
this year. Tlie fever of inflation is growing alaimingly. 


Key indicators: British economy 


Reserves 

Officiai reserves down $883nn 'in July 
after EEC repayments, conversions 
by US aiithorit'es and inclusion of 
remaining IMF reserve position 

Bank advances 

Further s^harp rjse in 'ending, 
particularly to personal borrowers. 

Construction 

New orders stiH at a high level m 
May ; fewer public sector figures 
were offset by increases in orders 
for private housing and shops. 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963=100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

May 

131.2 

-F2.9 

■+15.6 

+4.6 

employment* 

May 

88.7 

-0.1 

-0.6 

-4.4 

productivity* 

May 

147.9 

•1-3.0 

+ 16.1 

+ 9.4 

Export trade*^ 

June 

157 

4-6 

•+11 

- i 

Eng'g orders on hand* 

December 

114 

nil 


-9 

Retail trade* 

May 

114.8 

+0.4 

+2.4 

+3.3 

Unemployment* 

July 

159.9 

+0.6 

-7.8 

+6.8 

Average earnings* 

May 

202.2 

4-0.8 

na 

+10.8 

Retail prices 

June 

158.0 

4-0.7 

+2.1 

+6.1 

Export prices 

May 

151 


+2 


Import prices 

May 

135 

nil 

+1 

+3 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding schooNeavars; 
latest rate 3.5 per cent. ^Seasonally adjusted. tProvisional 
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Weinstock wants a change 
at ICL 


Strong pressure is being put on Mr 
Tom Hudson to resign as chairman 
and chief executive of Inteinational 
Computers Limited. He was only 
appointed in March. Sir Arnold 
Weinstock, head of the (General 
Electric Company, which owns an i8 
per cent share of ICL, is leading the 
attack. His nominee as Mr Hudsorrs 
replacement is Lord Kearton, the 
head of Courtaulds. [here must be 
doubt whether Lord Kearton is even 
interested. He had already turned the 
] 30 st down once before Mr Hudson's 
appointment, saying he would accept 
it only if strong Government support 
for tlie company was forthcoming. 
The Government has since anntiunced 
it is giving ICL £i.i.2m over i8 
months, mostly to finance IGL’s new 
range of computers, but is this enough 
for Lord Kearton to change his mind ? 

It is doubtful if Sir Arnold will 
have his way. It is thought he has 
taken exception to Mr Hudson partly 
because Mr Hudson previously 
worked for, and Is still a director of, 
the Plessey Company, another major 
ICL shareholder and a powerful 
GEC competitor, and partly bec^ausc 
he wants someone who is better 
known in the City. Sir Arnold 
feels that ICL must revive its droop¬ 
ing share price and tliat to do so it 
needs a chairman like Lord Kearton. 

A better image in the City will not 
necessarily help ICL to sell a single 
extra computer, but it would give the 
company greater freedom from the 
Cyovernment than it has now. Mr 
Christopher Chataway, Minister for 
Industrial Development, said on Thurs¬ 
day that one rea.son why the Govern¬ 
ment has accepted responsibility for 
financing much of ICL’s research and 
development was because the risks 
made the company an unattractive 
prospect for raising money f)n the open 


market. In conditions like these the 
Government is bound to have a 
dominant say in the sliaping of com¬ 
pany [jolicy, and Mr Chataway’s 
ambitions fur KJL .seem distindy 
mode.sl, probably more modest than 
tlnrse of Sir Arnold. 

Mr Chataway is not only thinking in 
a small way, he is thinking in purely 
Eurojjean terms. He ruled out, on 
Thursday, any early merger with a 
European manufacturer, and settled 
instead for a round of ex])loratory 
talks next month with his opposite 
numbers in the French and German 
governments to see what scope there 
was for integrating their computer 
interests after Britain liecomc.s an EEC 
mernlier. 'Talks I’ke these foster good- 
w'ill, but not business. Sir Arnold, who 
usually doe.s things on a grander .scale, 
could be understandably irked at the 
way the Government continualK turns 
from the big American market. 

Science 

"Abominably 

rude" 


There was not a ercat deal left of 
Earl Jellicoe, the Lord Privy Seal, by 
the time the Commons select commit¬ 


tee on science and technology had 
hnislied with him on Wednesday 
morning. Had he been a less tough 
customer, there would not have been 
anything left at all. The meeting had 
nominally been called to hear from 
Lord Jellicoe w'-hy riie CJoveniinent liad 
decided on a polity for lht‘ scientific 
rcsearcli councils that was diametrically 
opposite to tlie one j)roposed only a 
few weeks earlier by the t'oinmittec. 
But It was turned into an occasion to 
warn tlie Government of its parlia¬ 
mentary obligation to take select com¬ 
mittees more seriously than it has 
shown signs so far of doing. It carried 
the tug-of-war between the increasingly 
more knowledgeable select cfimmittees, 
uiining for the powers and prestige of 
tlic formidable American committees 
of Congress, and the Government, 
trying to stop them, a considerable .step 
along the American road. 

'I'he (h)veniment need not have 
walked into the trap. "This committee 
has two formidable Tory backbenchers 
in the shape of Mr Airey Neavc (the 
chairman) and Sir Hariy Legge— 
Bourkc, who have no political expecta¬ 
tions from this (Government and can 
therefore be as rude to members of 
it as they choase ; Mr Neave was rude 
icily, and Sir Harry with more heat. 
"The committee’s report on the debate 
at issue (the one that had erupted over 
Lord Roihsc/iikTs original proposals 
for reforming the research councils, 
and reducing their powers) was not in 
fact a good one ; it has done better 
work on other isj>ue.s. The Government 
therefore ignored it. 'This was a mis¬ 
take. Select committees are used to 



Jellicoe got badly roughed up by'Neave and Lsgge-Bourke 
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having their advice rejected, but they 
are constitutionally entitled to be told 
why. 'I‘lie roniniiitee's deputy chair¬ 
man, Mr Artliui Palmer, suggested 
to Lord Jellifoe that when the 
(lovernnienl N nwn jnoposals came to 
be drafted, s<)nie«jnc had said : 

Oil lha\rii',, wi- nuisin'i forget thr 
select (oiniiiittee , heller put iu a f(“vv 
polite Teleieiui’S, 

and Lord Jcllicoe could not really deny 
it. Sir llarrv^Lcgge iJourke described 
the process as “abominably rude’' to 
the long line of eminent wilnes.ses who 
had come to give their evidence -- 
virtually all of it anti-Rothschild—to 
the cominiltee. Other members went 
thrf»ugh tlie list of reports, on com¬ 
puters, space research and a host of 
other items, that the committee has 
published without anv answer from 
the (government to its eriticisins and 
recommendations. Lord Jfdlicf)e was 
suitably penitent. He was in no position 
to he otherwise. Rut with a massive 
report on public spending in private 
industry to answer, recently issued by 
another select coniinittee, wliose chair¬ 
man is another Tor'y outside the 
(Jovernmerit’s charmed circle, iiarnelv 
Mr Edw'arcl du (lann, the Ciovern- 
ment is going, to have to think up 
rather a lot of answers in a relatively 
.short sjiace if it is to mend its fences. 

'The (Hivenirnent inav have handled 
the whole affair clumsily, but it does 
not follow that its proposals are wrong. 
The committee was .so exerci.sed over 
the (iovernnienl's treatment of select 
committees generalK that it left almo.st 
no time to go into the (iov^ernnierit’s 


reasons for deciding that the .spending 
powers of at least three research 
councils really did need to be curbed ; 
their total budgets are not being cut, 
but tlicy are going to have less money 
to distribute entirely at their own 
discrctiorr and rather more is to be 
spent at the discretion of government 
departments. 'Phis is an important 
break with tradition, and the com¬ 
mittee has lieard largely the opposition 
view from scientists who have ma.ssed 
in one of the most impressive and 
intellectual lobbies seen foi a long time. 
The change implies that scientists have 
been wasting resources entrusted to 
them. The Clovernment desorv^es a 
chance to sav what convinced it this 
was so. 

Nuclear power _ 

Coming non-event 

'Phe (Government’s long-awaited state¬ 
ment on the nuclear power industry 
now looks like being something t)f a 
non-event. I'he chairman of the (Genual 
Klectricitv (Generating Board, Mr 
Arthur Hawkins, told the CGoinmons 
committee on science and technology 
on Wednesday tliat a decision did rug 
ne(‘d to he matle now on Britain's next 
nuclear power i’ea( lor since one will 
ntg be tirdered for at least a year. Mr 
Havvkins is in a position to know since 
the CGK(GB is the main customer for 
nuclear pow'er rcact(^rs in Britain. 

Mr Hawkins's tesiimonv presumablv 
means that the (Government's statement 
will concentrate (Jir laying <^>111 the new 


structure of the industry. However, Mr 
Tom Boardman, Minister of Industry, 
has already indicated that the two 
nuclear design and construction con- 
.sortia will already be merged into one : 
a proiKisition, Mr Hawkins admitted 
to the committee, that tlie CGEOB no 
longer opposes. 

Besides the merger of the two con¬ 
sortia, the (Government is expected to 
announce that the new group will 
include the British Nuclear Fuels Com¬ 
pany, as well as the involvement of a 
large industrial company that until now 
has not played a major role in nuclear 
j)ow'er. Speculation exists that this will 
i)e a large oil nr mining company, 
though the name of the firm may be 
omitted from the (Government's 
announcement, expected befon* the 
House ri.ses next week. 

Mr Hawkin.s, while refusing to be 
drawn on which reactor the CK(GB 
might cho(»se in a years Mine, luuJ 
critical things to say about aU four of 
the contending systems; the advanced 
ga.s-coolocl reactor, w'hich Britain is now 
imilding, the high temperature reacUir, 
the steam generating heavy water re¬ 
actor, and the American light-water 
reactors. He said it is important that 
Britain cities not fritter away valuable 
tcchnologic'al resourc:cs working on these 
jjres(‘nt-das reactors when the country's 
main intenvst lies in the fast breeder 
reactor of the future. He admitted 
though, that Britain's lead in breeders 
may be only marginal The (lE(iB 
and the (Goveinment talk about starting 
(‘onsti action on a commercial-size 
breeder in K)7fi. Only a year ago Sir 
John Hill, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Authority, was [ireclicting a 
i onslrnction start in I07 |. 

Exchange reserves _ 

Bu ying off Emu 

WluMi the members of the enlarged 
common market first dreamed up then 
slipjierv snake, it was widely assumed 
that the new’ game would require repay¬ 
ments of any siipjiort to be made in 
a trackage cjf gold, SDKs and currencies, 
according to the proportions of these 
assets in a country's reserves. In olhei 
words, debtors would have to jiart with 
some of their precious gold luiards at 
an official [irice which is now^ barclv 
half that fetched on the free market. 
Not so, it now appears. Italy avoided 
such a drain by insisting that it he 
allowed to break the rules altogether. 
Now Britain is buying iivinmnity from 
the gold bite bv taking on a nc'v debt 
at the International Monetarv Fund. 


The road to Weimar 


Phr Iiistiiiiir nf Ku>iu>rni( Affairs 
(oiiltl haidlv lijvT c hosrn a b<*ttcr w<-*<’k 
to discuss intlatioii. Biii what the busi- 
lU'sMinii and ccoiioinisis who sp 4 )kr at 
Wnliu'sdav s confciriK r rhicllv did was 
ilianiatisc iiiH.uion's cllccls, noi product! 
a tiJTc. 1 hat may bt‘ the most inipa)rt- 
.tni lesson n! all 

Piofcfv^r H U Myddellon observed 
that, m i ,'il tt-rnis, the Pinaneial Times 
inihistn..! orfbn.itv share index is 
aetiially pi r i i io low'cr now th.an it 
was \^ he I n In !o;y He went 

on \o argiK' ih.n most ennipanics fail 
It) .uiount pi..psjlv for inflation, and 
that the i\ei'i^e companY'.^ retained 
prt*fiis art pitAi.ildy ru*L’a(:\e 111 real 
tci'rtis. rvaiionalped inrlnsiT ic^, for 
example, litst »m l)eiv«‘eii 

and tU/o, but in leaf terms the losses 
added up to iltb^^oDtn 

Other .speakers nailed tne i(ha that 
it is possible to etmipc'n.s.ite uio.^e wiin 
lose rno.st fiom inflation. Mr Binin 
XfH^ths pointed out that those who 
-- 


h)st wen- the non-nmonised and lliose 
holding lixed-interest savings, d'hese 
grtnipN die .so heterogeneous that it is 
almost inipossiljK to list rhi'ni .so that 
lln-y can bi- eompensnted. But, as Mt 
Lewis Whyte said, if sucli jieople <4)uld 
be ideniitn-d and eompensated (by, for 
example, iiidex-linkerl gilts), tin’ most 
powerful restraints on inflation would 
be removed and, insteatl of trotting, 
inflation would galUip. 

Mr pibn drcasiire, the chairman of 
J. Walter 'Phompson, di.se nsserl an 
opinion poll on inflation which the 
lEA had coniinissioin'tl. d'his showed 
that 7^’ per cent of those interviewTd 
ihoiiglit that rising prices was the most 
impr)rfant political i.v.s’uc, and 40 per 
4 » nt llnmght that jniees would go on 
Vising faster and (aster. The poll also 
slhiwcd ihat the main blame for infla¬ 
tion was pul at the door of the trade 
unions. If Mr Peallier dor’s not respeei 
that, Mr Wilson and the Labour party 
should. 
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The rules of Emu clearly never 
envisaged the current unwillingness of 
member countries to part with gold. 
The intention of likely creditors was 
not so much to gain gold as to avoid 
being swamped with yet more dollars. 
For the purposes of the scheme a 
country’s reserves are regarded as 
including not only its outright holdings 
of gold, SDRs and currencies, but also 
a fourth element, its reserve position 
at the IMF. (This is the so-called gold 
tranche, normally equivalent to its gold 
quota, under which a country may 
draw automatically, with no strings 
attached). In reckoning repayment 
obligations, only two proportions 
matter: first, the debtor country’s out¬ 
right holdings of currencies and, second, 
all its other assets, lumped together as 
under the label of “ gold or gold- 
guaranteed assets.” 

What this means in practice is that 
a country can pay in dollars only tliat 
proportion of its debt corresponding to 
its outright holdings of currencies in 
its reserves. The balance must be paid 
in gold, SDRs or through drawings 
from the IMF of the currencies of its 
creditor countries. The choice of the 
latter mix is left to the debtor. 

Happily, Britain had just managed 
to reconstitute its IMF reserve position 
two montlis before the balloon went 
up on sterling. It had paid off the last 
of its earlier IMF debt in April. 
(Would it otherwise have now agreed 
to pay perhaps $ioom in gold, at 
$38 an ounce, to its EEC partners?) 
It has therefore been able to choose to 
meet that proportion of its EEC debt 


The reserves arithnfietic 



$m 

fim* 

B'pitafin''s resources end- 



June: 



Owned reserves 

6.S66 

2,843 

rMF reserve position 

760 

310 

Total 

7,725 

3,153 

Forward siwaps out- 



standing (est.) 

1,150 

469 

Repayments of June 
ECC support: 



Financed from: 



IMF drawings 

634 

259 

forward swaps 

1,150 

469 

reserves 

823 

336 

Tonal 

2!^ 

1,064 

Britain's resources end- 



July: 

Owned reserves 

5.956 

2,431 

tMF reserve position 

126 

51 

Total 

6^ 

2.482 

Forward swaps out- 

nil 

nH 

standinq fast.) 




Ut $2.45 


which must come from gold or gold- 
guaranteed assets, just over $630m out 
of the total of $2.6 billion, wholly 
from drawings under that IMF gold 
tranche. Half has been drawn in 
SDRs, half in the currencies of our 
June creditors (Belgium, France, 
Gennany, the Netherlands and 
Norway), 

'fhe manoeuvre has conserved 
Britain's modest remaining stock of 
gold. It has also helped to cushion the 
reserves as a whole from the full impact 
of the EEC repayment.s—as has the 
decision to cash in some $1,130m of 
forward currency swaps that the Bank 
of England had earlier salted away with 
other central banks. The drop in 
Britain’s reserves in July was therefore 
only $8B3m (to $G,oB2ni after inclusion 
of the remainder of uur IMF reserve- 
position), despite the fact that the 
United States chose that month to 
convert .some £83m ($203m at the 
ruling exchange rate of $2.45) of 
sterling that it had acquired in April. 
Without these special transactions, the 
reserves would have shown very^ little 
change last month, which was the first 
full month of ■floating. That is exactly 
what floating is meant to do ; take the 
strain on the exchange rate, not the 
reserves. 

There will be some annoyance that 
Britain was treated less well than Italy. 
Why should Britain be forced to limit 
Its freedom of action to make future 
IMF drawings and to take on a con¬ 
tinuing debt servicing obligation merely 
to prove that it i.<! a better European 
than its partners? In future, no one 
may be willing to f)ay that price. 

Prospects in Europe _ 

Gloom in t'North 

Industry in northern England is 
unenthusiastic about its chances in the 
common market, I'his is the over¬ 
whelming impression of a special study* 
published this week by tl;e *N[orthern 
Economic Planning Council. The 
council looks manfully on the bright 
side, mattering the right phrases about 
intangible advantages in the longer 
.term. But it didn't find local industries 
expecting any visible, short-term ones. 

The study consulted a broad sample 
of companies accounting for 27 per 
cent of the region’s manufacttiring 
employment. Generally, they feel that 


♦The Northern Region and The Common 
Market. Northern Economic Planning 
Council. 


tariffs are a less important barrier to f 
trade than entrenched buying habits. 
The Europeans, they fear, have more 
rooted objections to foreign goods than 
the internationalist British (even though 
the average northern Etiglishman’s 
knowledge of foreign languages is poojr). 
The respondents think that the pre¬ 
judices of the European housewife are 
mirrored by the chauvinistic policies 
of big buyers like public utilities, which 
ought to be an important market for 
the north\s capital equipment, but are 
not because European firms in the 
capital goods industries tend to share 
directors with utilities and banks. They 
reflect on hidden subsidies, market 
sharing agreements, the de’iherate use 
of standards and specifications; and 
generally take the view that while 
Britain will fall over backwards to 
comply with the free trade principles 
of the communiiy, Europeans will not. 

For its part, the council fails to find 
any startling export opportunities in 
Europe for the region. A large conti¬ 
nental market may open for coking 
coal and the steam-raising coals pro¬ 
duced in the north-east, but tliere is 
not much of them to spare for export 
anyhow. There is .some .scope for steel 
exports, but an equal threat on the 
home front from the Netherlands. For 
shipbuilding, the outlook seems bleak. 
Sea-going ships are already free of 
tariffs, but few European orders come 
to British yards. The north's farmers 
.seem generally optimistic about their 
European future, but even more 
generally know nothing about EEC 
agricultural policy and marketing, 

1 ourism could benefit, the council 
ho})es, but only if facilities improve. 

Motor 

Business 

Issue No.71—July 1972 
The continued buoyancy of the Japanese 
motor indus-try is qusetiOrvsblt. 

1972 and 1973 forecasts ere given in : 

SHORT-TERM PROSPECTS FOR 
THE JAPANESE MOTOR INDUSTRY 

Other mam articlae are : 

VALUE ADDED TAX AND 
THE BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY 
THE MOTOR VEHICLE INDUSTRIES 
OF EASTERN EUROPE 

Annual subecnptlon €50 (U$$130). Single 
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Payment wHh order p/eaae 
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O' Takeuchi Books Ltd 12-35 Kita-Aoyama 
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Going easy on 


At his meeting with Mr Michael 
Heseltine in London on Tuesday, the 
Frencli transport minister, M. Robert 
Galley, had to explain why Air France 
had sii^ned an order the })rcvious week¬ 
end for only four (Concordes, when it 
had orijE^inally been down for eight. 
The British Overseas Airways (lorpora- 
tion cut its order too, but at least did 
not halve it. BO AG has dropped just 
three of its eight options, but then 
BOAC^ has been given an exceptional 
subsidy from the (Government for its 
five orders and all the signs in Paris 
have been of Air France being put 
through the hoops by the treasury. 

Air Canada is still the only airline 
of substance to have dropyied all its 
Concorde options (it had four), but 
Lufthansa, with options on three, ha^ 
said repeatedly that it has no intention 
of taking them up at this stage, which 
comes close lo the same thing. Sw'issair 
.said on Thursday it would not buy any. 

The Dutch and Italians, too, have 
never reached the optiirn stage, so that 
the future of the aircraft now^ lies with 
the Americans and the Japanese. A 
Japanese order would frighten Pan 
American, and probably the Austra¬ 
lians too, into ordering Concordes for 
theii Pacific o[)erations. Lndersland- 
ablv, M"* Heseltine and M. (Galley 

Key indicators : world 

Soured 

Sugar prrees huye drooped steadily 
back from their record £90 a ton 
earlier this year to £58, Producers have 
fc^^en considering reimposmy export 
qtSotas which were suspended as the 
price soared A longer-term shortage 
is predicted, however, of obou'l 
5m tons at world demand for 77m 
tops this year, so prices are unlikely 
tp^fop lower. 


International 


Concorde 


decided not to authorise the produc 
tion of additional (Goncordes until they 
see ht)w many of the remaining paper 
options (eight for Pan American, six 
for 'TWA, four for Qantas, six each 
for tlie big American domestic airlines, 
among others) go the way of Air 
France’s. 

'The tensions set up inside the EECG 
wlien members refuse to back joint 
projects—and Britain' and France 
regard (Concorde as an exercise in EEC 
togetherness, if nothing else—-has led 
the commission in Bnj.ssels to .suggest, 
in its draft aviation policy, prepared 
last month, that no policy for rationalis¬ 
ing the aircraft industries of Europe 
will work unless airlines are included 
so that they can be ordered to buy the 
products of Europe’s aircraft factories. 
The airlines will fight this to the death; 
if they are reluctant to order Concorde, 
they arc showing even greater reluc¬ 
tance to order the co-operatively built 
European air bus, designed with pre¬ 
cisely their re(|uirements in mind The 
(ommission is dismayed at the frag¬ 
mentation of tlie industry among lo 
aircraft manufacturers where there is 
work for only three, and it suggests 
that mergers, w'hcn they come, should 
be between manufa<'turers in diflerent 
countries, to avoid the ))uild-up of 


commodity prices 


Index 
1963-100 
July Aug 
25 2 


Percentage 
change on 
one one 
month year 


All Items 132.9 133;i» 41.4 411.4 

Food 147.1 1481* 42.6 413 7 

Fibres 103 1 102.7^ -1.0 4-21.4 

Metals 182.1 181.9 4 0.9 - 4.4 

Misc 120.9 120.0* 42.0 417.2 


* provisional 



BO AC's Granville (right) bought five, 



Air Frances Galichon (left) only four. 



China's Wang Ya-xian may have three — 



and with the Shah's three that makes 15 


national pressure group.s. Soundings 
that the commission took among the 
Six before publishing its propo.sals 
showed no support for this idea at 
all; governments intended 'to keep up 
their support for their own national 
industries. Tlie only bait that the com¬ 
mission has to offer is that it may be 
in a po.sition, one day, to help to fin¬ 
ance development. Greed versus pride? 
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Montagu Trust Limited 


Mr. F. D. O'Brien Newman, the 
Chairman, reports: 

Earnings after tax for the year to 
31 March 1972 of £5,378,000 
compared with an adjusted figure 
for 1971 of £3,545,000. 

An exceptionally good year for 
Samuel Montagu, and disclosed 
profits after tax of £2,671,000 
compared with £1,598,000 last year. 

A rise of approximately 20% in 
the profits of Bland Welch, E. W. 
Payne and Bland Payne, the group's 
principal insurance broking 
subsidiaries. 

Confidence that the group can 
exploit the wider scope which 
Britain's entry into Europe will give, 
and that growth will continue in the 
long term. 



This diagram shows the earnings per share (adjusted on to a comparable basis) for 
the years ended 31 March 1964, 1968 and 1972. The light shaded portion repre* 
sents the element by which inflation since 1964 has effectively reduced the earn¬ 
ings, while the dark .shaded portion represents the earnings after making an 
adjustment for the effect of inflation. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Year ended 31 

March 


1972 

1971 


£000 

£000 

Profit after tax 

Banking 

3,556 

2,096 

Insurance broking 

2,609 

1,822 

Insurance underwriting 

154 

88 


6,319 

4,006 

Central management expenses 

and long-term loan interest 

(464) 

(291) 

Profit after tax 

5,855 

3,715 

Profit attributable to minority 

interests in subsidiaries 

(477) 

(170) 

Earnings of Montagu 

5,378 

3,545 

Trust group 


Result per fully paid share 

Disclosed earnings 

13 06p 

6 - 62 P 

Dividend 

5 00p 

3-50p 

Times dividend covered 

2 61 

2-46 


Membor companies of the Montagu Trust group provide a wide range of 
financial skills and solutions to financial problems from a base of traditional 
merchant banking and insurance broking activities. Subsidiary and associated 
companies include: 


Banking: Samuel Montagu * Co. Limited 

114 Old Broad Street, London EC2P 2HY. 

Tel: 01-588 6464 

Guyerzeller Zurmont Bank AG 

Genferstrasse 6-8 Zurich 8027. Tel: 254150 

insurance broking: Bland, Welch end Company Limited 
Sackvillc House, 143 Fenchurch Street, 

London EC3M 6BN. Tel: 01-623 3456 

E. W. Payne fr Co. Limited 

Kent House, Telegraph Street, London EC2R 7AT. 

Tel: 01-606 7766 

Bland Payne (UK) Limited and 

Bland Payne (UK) Consultants Limited 

19/21 Billiter Street, London EC3M 2RU. 

Tel. 01-488 3481 


Ship broking: Wallace Shipping Limited 

60 Mark Lane, London EC3R 7TE. 
Tel: 01-481 1431 


MnMTACU TRUST HAS SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES IN AUSTRALIA. CANADA. SOUTH AFRICA. THE FAR EAST. SWITZERUND. 
MUNiAbU inuai n« EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


Copies of the report on the year 


endpd 31 March 1972 can be obtained from the Group Secretariat, Montagu Trust. Limited, 114 Old Broad Street, London EC2P 2HY. 
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Russian trade 

Kama grand prix 

The new British ^aoom credit acfrce- 
ment with Kussia did not happen by 
accident. It (anie at a crucial moment 
in the Kama River lorry sai^a, and 
was announced on the very day that 
Mr Peter Peterson, the American 
Secretary of (commerce, arrived in 
Mosc<^w for his follow-up to President 
Nixon's visit. What the Export 
Credits (Guarantee Department and 
ministers in London were anticipating, 
however, did not happen. American 
exports to Russia continue to be 
inelii^ible for export-import bank 
credits. The Russians and Americans 
continued to quarrel over the remain¬ 
ing commercial i.ssue that divides 
them : settlement of Russia’s lend-lease 
debt from the last war. But American 
manufacturers arc itching to get in on 
those }>arts of the Kama River project 
tliat are still up for grab.^. 

The Kama project will cost ■iL.400Tn“ 
£Booni and will he capable of pro¬ 
ducing 150,000 lorries a year. The 
works w'lil ernplcw 40,000, compared 
with ;^5,ooo at Togliatti, and a new 
town of ;jon,ooo people is already 
being built. 1 he Hus.sians sulTer from 
a huge inferiority complex about their 
motor industry technology'. Some 
western observers reckon that too much 
has been made of this, and that what 
the Russians lack is not technical 
know-how hut just experience of big 
lorry maruifacture that western firms 
have accumulated over time. Neverthe¬ 
less the project is running .seriously 
behind .schedule : four months accord¬ 
ing u. the Soviet press, much more in 
the view of outsiders. 'The Russians 
arc still .sticking to their 11)74 target, 
so ihev are in a hurry. 

OriihnaUv they planned to hire a 
single western firm to act as main 
contiuctoi, as with Fiat at Togliatti. 
Ford nearh got the job, but the 
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Defence Department intervened. Later 
the Russians said they would subcon¬ 
tract the work out themselves. Renault 
then emerged as the main western con¬ 
tractor for the machine tool side. What 
remains to be .settled is the whole 
foundry installation. Here the Ameri¬ 
can consultancy firm of Swindell- 
Dresslcr has won the $9m design con¬ 
tract for tlie foundry, but the Ru.ssians 
have reserved the right to place orders 
for the equipment themselves. They 
are believed to favour American 
manufacturers, who have unrivalled 
experience. This would mean a sizeable 
.spin-off for British manufacturers. But 
although the ECGD has now bowed to 
Russian insistence, not only on lower¬ 
ing the credit rate of interest from 
7 i)er cent to 6 per cent, but also by 
setting up a £!20om line of credit 
specifically for Russian trade, the prob¬ 
lem remains that comparable cover is 
not available for American.s. 

'This means that the Swiss and (ier- 
inan rivals for the installation (George 
Fischer and Kiinkel Wagner) are still 
very mu(‘L in the running, both able 
to ofier attractive credit terms, and 
with the Swiss in particular offering a 
very advanced, though only partially 
tested, technology. Altogether the 
foundry contracts may be woith even 
more than the £70111 or so Renault has 
already chalked up. 

Because of the delays, the Russians 
arc cutting corners elsewhere and are 
exploring the possibility of importing 
components for their lorries until their 
own plant is ready. The scale of the 
orders means that any western manu¬ 
facturer would have to lay down extra 
plant ; the companies approached want 
to he able to write off that plant over 
the life of any contract the Rus.sians 
place with them, which means either 
that the price will he higher or the 
contracts long. Fhe Russians are mak¬ 
ing half-hearted offers to pay in kind, 
but they may not push this one too 
hard. 


Hikft 19^ 

Into Europe 

Run for cover 

^rushis 

The European Economic Community 
has instituted anti-dumping procedures 
against imports of acrylic fibres from 
Japan, South Korea and Taiwan. 
'They are said to f>e undercutting 
European prices by 20 |>er cent. 
Countervailing duties will not neces¬ 
sarily be imposed, especially if the pro¬ 
ducers take the hint and raise prices. 
But the move suggests tliat the Euro¬ 
crats are going to fail to open the 
heavily protected European fibre and 
textiles market to outside competition. 

No countervailing duties have yet 
been applied in the two y<^ars since the 
commission took over responsibility for 
anti-dumping action from the member 
states in r97() ; but sonic importers 
have tactfully been asked to cut 
deliveries or raise prices, \part from 
fibres, inquiries are Ijeing made into 
fertilisers from communist countries. 
Aluminium and desk top calculators 
from Japan are also being watched. 

The flow of complaints from industry 
to the commission ha.s risen sharply this 
year, Comrni.ssion officials say this 
because industry lias only recently 
latched on to the new procedures. 
They deny indignantly that the EEC 
is lurching towards protection on the 
American pattern. America’s anti¬ 
dumping procedures, unlike the EEC's, 
violate (jatt rules, and have Ixten 
applied with increasing vigour in 
recent months. The EFXTs relative 
virtuousness on the dumping issue is 
one of the strongest cards in its 
negotiating hand. 

1 'hc Americans, meanwhile, are 
methodically stacking up cards for 
their own hand. Under Gatt rules they 
are entiled to compensation for any 
damage to their trade that results from 
the enlargement of the community and 
from EEC agreements with the Efta 


Key indicators: world economies 


America is wmmng in 
•the industridl world's 
fight against inflation 
his industrial output is 
not qurto as buoyant as 
expected, but should 
gether speed 

Britain's 3-months’ 
figures distorted by 
miners' strike. 
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members. Some of the EEC^Mediter- 
ranean preference agreements, even in 
their present, unrcviscd form do not 
conform to Gatt rules. In the past two 
weeks the Americans have enraged 
commission officials by demanding 
details of EEC trade with the new 
members down to the last nut and bolt. 
At the weekend the EEC agreed to 
scrap most of the 2^-4^ per cent import 
levies slapped on agricultural imports 
into Germany and Benelux after last 
vear s devaluation of the dollar, but 
is keeping them on $ 500,000-worth of 
the $40in-worth of annual imports 
originally affected. America is still not 
satisfied, and has tabled a formal com¬ 
plaint. Outlook stormy. 

Farmers' friends 

Brussels 

Britain and the other new members are 
behaving increasingly as if they were 
already in the European Economic 
Community, without bothering to wait 
until next January ist. At Britain’s 
requests, all four are taking part in pre¬ 
parations for a review of the com¬ 
munity’s preference arrangements with 
Mediterranean countries, and for the 
1973 community budget. 

The draft for this budget, just 
issued by the coiiimission, proposes 
a 20 per cent increase in spending, to 
$5 billion a year. Half the increase 
reflects the cost of opening the Six to 
new members. The common agri¬ 
cultural policy accounts for 80 per cent 
of expenditure, compared with 90 per 
cent last year. Tlie most spectacular 
rise—to $26om next year, against only 
$40m in 1970—is for the newly 
re\’amped social fund, which will begin 
dishing out money directly to firms for 
retraining and resettling workers, as 
well as reimbursing the money s[)ent by 
governments. The costs of tlie com¬ 
munity’s supposedly massive bureau¬ 
cracy arc also sharply up, but 
administration is still only 5 per cent 
of the total. 

Figures in the budget will change 
with key decisions yet to be taken: 
notably on farm prices, the workings 
of the social fund and whether to set 
up the regional development fund the 
Italians want so badly. Britain will 
benefit from increased community 
activity in research, the social fund and 
regional policy; but expects to lose on 
agriculture. The hope in the long run 
is that the budget will be paid for partly 
from the tariffs on goods imported into 
the EEC, and partly by a contribution 
from members equal to the first i per 


cent of their value-added taxes. the agricultural and social funds. 

Members now pay into the budget on Together, the combined contributions 

a formula based on gross national pro- from the four new members will be 

ducts. Britain, in the first year of the roughly equal to the extra costs caused 

transitional period, will come in at an by their entry, which is anolher way of 

agreed 8.55 per cent, or £r8om at pre- saying that Britairi’s coniribution will 

float exchange rates. Part of this will chiefly finance Danish and Irish 

flow back again as contributions from farmers. 

The great gas swap 

Rome 

The French bought natural gas from 
Russia, but di<l not know how to get 
it to France. The Italians, meanwhile, 
bought gas from Holland. During 
President Pompidou’s vLsit to Italy last 
week a sensible swap was a.'-ranged 
about it all. 'I’hc 2.5 billion cubic 
metres a year of gas that France has 
bought from Russia will now go instead 
to Italy, down a 465-mile pipeline being 
built to take the annual 6 billion cubit 
metres of Russian gas the Italians are 
already buying under a contract signed 
in 19G9. The pipeline will run from 
the Austro-Czecho.slovak border to 
north-east Italy, where it joins the 
Italian gas grid. The only way France 
could have got the gas would have 
been by extending the pipe across either 
Germany or Italy. 

In return Eni (the Italian state oil 
and gas corporation) will cede to Gaz 

dc France an equivalent share of the 6 plant at Mars el Brega ; thru the 

billion cubic metres a year of gas that Libyans made £s.so revise the contract 

it will will shortly be getting from the price. Two years aff<r the scheduled 

Groningen field in Holland. The gains date, no Libyan gas has arrived on the- 

to Italy arc that the pipe to Rus.sia will Italian grid, and tlie dc lupiefying 

now be used to capacity, and a possibly plant at tlu- Italian end is doing 

awkward gas shortage will be avoided nothing. 'The Algerians are still working 

—even if there continue to be head- on their idea of running a pipeline 

aches over the 3 billion cubic metre.s under the sea to Europe, via 'Funisia 

a year of liquid natural gas that the and Sicily. Meanwhile Italy is relying 

Italians thought they had bought from entriely on its domestic sources of 

Esso Libya on a ‘20-year contract. First natural gas, which yield some 13 billion 

there was trouble with the liquefying cubic metres a year. 



/ told you we'd end up in Italy, tovarich 
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Japanese tr ade 

A gesture 

Tokyo 

The best thing that can be said of the 
outcome of the four days of Amcrican- 
Japanese trade talks in Tokyo is that 
President Nixon’s special trade 
representative, Mr William Eberle, 
did not leave completely empty- 
handed. The Japanese verbally agreed 
to raise the ceiling on the domestic 
market share of foreign computers 
from 46 to 30 per cent; to permit 
foreign retail groups to open 11 
wholly-owned stores each for die sale 
of imported goods ; to liberalise the 
bulk import, processing and packag¬ 
ing of black and white film and photo¬ 
graphic paper (as well as of pharma¬ 
ceuticals and cosmetics) ; to end 
Tokyo’s “ buy Japanese ” policy except 
for computers ; to permit electric 
power companies to import atomic 
reactors ; to take steps to increase the 
import of American maize and wheat; 
and to pay in advance for 3,000 tons 
of uranium. 

How much in foreign exchange does 
this mean i* If the figures for die con¬ 
cessions on uranium ($i6om), food¬ 
stuffs ($45m) and wheat ($5m) are 
representative, the Americans will 
have to sell a lot of lilack and white 
film, not to mention atomic reactors, 
if they are to make any visible dent 
in the $3.8 billion trade deficit that 
is expected with Japan this year. 

There was no progress on oranges, 
beef, or beans; the Japanese, as 
expected, refused to liberalise imports 
of integrated circuits. Mr Tanaka says 
that all Japan’s imports should rise 
sharjilv because lie is aiming for a 
faster domestic economic growth. Mr 
Eberle’s rather gentle [irotests marked 
real disappointment. 

Coffee 

Who's CO PEC? 

Rio de Janeiro 
The key !o the fuiture of the world 
coffee market is held by Sr Carlos 
Alberto de Andrade Pin to, president of 
the Brazilian Ckiffee Institute, who 
arrives in (rcneva this Friday for talks 
with other producers. Becajjse supplies 
have fallen well s^hort of demand, 
producers have been basking in a 20 
per cent rise in prices. Now they 
are toying with the idea ot iorming 
multinational corporation to act like 
a coffee bank, buying when prices are 
low and selling when they arc high, 
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with the initial buffer stock donated by 
the major growers. Helped by the 
present shortage, Brazil, Colombia, the 
Ivory Coast, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
CJuatemala, Mexico, Peru and Portugal 
have reached a measure of agreement. 

Whether or not they will go ahead 
with the plan hinges on the talks 
beginning in London on August 14th, 
when the producers will press for a 
world production quota for 1973 of no 
more than 4801 hags. Consumers are 
holding out for 36m bags, which will 
inevitably produce a nmeh lower 
coffee price. If they stand firm and 
there is no agreement, then the pro¬ 
ducers will go ahead and set up their 
own cartel. But coffee is not oil : the 
number of actual and would-be 
producers is huge enough to thwart 
most price rigging .schemes of this 
sort. 

French taxes _ 

Still optional ? 

Paris 

For the second time within a few' 
months Frenchmen are being faced 
with uncomfortable facts about their 
tax .system. In February the fonner 
prime minister, M. Jaccpies Chaban- 
Delrna.s. came under fire for (quite 
legally) using the “ avoir fiscal ” system 

No ark for Marcos 

Manila 

And lo, the rain fell more than 30 
day.s and 30 nights and the waters 
prevailed exceedingly upon the earth 
and all the high hills that were under 
the whole heaven were covered. And 
as he beheld it President Marcos of 
the Philippines told his national di.sa.s- 
ler co-ordinating centre: I guess the 
only thing to do now is pray.” 

The deluge poured i4ift of rain 
in one month on to the island of Luzon, 
where much of the Philippines’ 
development effort has been concen¬ 
trated and where the capital is located. 
More than 300 people have been 
killed and over 2m made homeless in 
the area of greater Manila alone; im 
acres of rice fields were destroyed ; so 
was 30 per cent of the .sugar crop, 
which dominates the Philippines’ 
export earnings. Government estimates 
put material damage at £2oom. 

The fiood.s came as the Philippine 
economy was showing signs that the 
stricter housekeeping rules set by the 
International Monetary Fund were 
paying off. Tax reforms, exchange and 
import controls and credit restrictions 
imposed in the face of political unpopu- 
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of rebates on dividends to save himself 
several thousand francs. This week the 
first annual report of an independent 
advisory body, the tax council, con¬ 
firms wliat everyone has known for 
years : that it is easy—^for .some—to 
avoid French income tax. In the years 
between 1962 and 1969, according to 
the council, the proportion of wage- 
earners in the population increased, 
while the proportion of the self- 
employed and those living off invest¬ 
ments fell. But while the tax yield 
from employees increased in line 
with their numbers, the self-employed 
appeared to be paying less per head. 

The administration docs not know 
enough about how much money the 
self-employed make. Only an estimated 
23 per cent of farm incomes are known 
in full, only ^ per cent of industrial 
and commercial profits, and only 78 
T)er cent of incomes from property. As 
a result, the council reports against the 
government’s plan to put all types of 
income (earned or not) on to the .same 
footing. Tliis would extend to non- 
earned incomes the same 20 per cent 
tax-free allowance now enjoyed only 
by wage earners ; the council in effect 
endorses the ancient assumption by 
French tax collectors that non-wage 
earners deserve to be taxed more 
heavily, on the grounds that they are 
bound not to \ye declaring everything. 


larity have enabled the Marcos govern¬ 
ment to start repaying foreign debts 
and wipe out the trade deficit. 

The price has been development 
spending. The rapid pace of develop¬ 
ment and modemi.sation in rice, sugar, 
mining, road-building and irrigation of 
President Marcos’s first term has 
faltered. Ironically the country that 
fathered the rice revolution and had 
an exportable rice surplus in 1968 had 
to import 500,000 tons of rice 
this year. The government had hoped 
to have a recovery under way in time 
for next year’s presidential elections. 

This hope has vanished into the 
deluge. Three years at least will be 
needed for the Philippines to get over 
the past 30 days. In an un.sophisticated 
but predominantly Catholic country 
natural calamities require a super¬ 
natural ejcplanation. Extraordinary 
disaster can only be the fruit of extra¬ 
ordinary wickedness and retribution for 
the sins of the rulers. Mr Marcos may 
now have to face growing demands 
that he be sacrificed in expiation of the 
sins of his regime Prayer is indeed in 
order. 
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Investment 


What is gold worth ? 


Gold has touched $70 an ounce, its 
highest level ever and twice the official 
price of a year ago. It has been helped 
to this height by the news that the 
French and Italians are hatching a 
plan to revalue the metafs official price 
within the EEC. But the rapid rise 
in the price can be justified on grounds 
that have little to do with inter¬ 
national speculation or even with 
industrial demand, but with the simple 
fact that the South African reserve 
bank, which controls the bulk of the 
free world's supply, has cut back its 
sales to a trickle (see chart). 

The latest results from South 
Africa’s gold mines, which have been 
analysed in this week’s Mining Journal, 
show that as much as l> 5% of their 
production i.*: being kept off the free 
market. In the past six months alone, 
the South African treasury has boosted 
its own gold reserves by 50 tons (or 
1.6m ounces). I'his has been a short¬ 
term mea.su re to keep South Africa’s 
foreign reserves split evenly between 
gold and foreign currencies. It will 
soon stop. And when the republic’s 
full supply is made available again to 



the London market the price of $70 
an ounce will look high. IF the Rus¬ 
sians begin cashing in some of their 
huge gold production to finance their 
new industrial overtures to the West 
it will look ridiculoas. 

Where does this leave gold shares ? 
The Financial Times gold index has 
more than doubled since the start of 
the year, though this obscures the fact 
that gold shares have been a pathetic 
investment in the long run. The FT 
index was pitched at 100 in 1955 : in 
17 years an investment of £100 in the 
index would show just £6 capital 
gains. The latest results from South 
Africa's mines have not been good 
because spiralling labour costs and 
increased machinery costs after the 
rand devaluation have eaten into profit 
margins. Things have been made 
worse, however, by the fact that only 
a fraction of the mines’ production 
has been sold at free market prices. 
Mining Journal estimates that the 
average price now being received is 
close to $50 an ounce. 

When the free market price does 
fall back share prices are likely to 
fall in line. There is no reason for 
this, however, as most mines will be 
better off selling all their production 
at a lower free price than having much 
of it kept back by the South African 
treasury for which they are 7jaid only 
the official price of $38 an ounce. The 
South African government's hope, 
however, must be that by causing a 
shortage of gold now it might be able 
to force a massive revaluation of the 
official world gold price. But in the 
end it realises that the ultimate 
strength of gold rests on its industrial 
use. 

This means that many ot the recent 
big gains in South African gold shares, 
led this week bv Libanon, Hartebcest, 
and President Stcyn, arc likely to be 


cut back in the near future, before 
the next half-year results can show the 
real profit increases. Until then an 
investor is backing a decision by the 
South African treasury rather than 
any commercial mining concern. 

London and Wall Street _ 

No longer twins 

For a month Wall Street has been 
s[)oon-fed with unparalleled profit 
figures from .American industry'. Yet 
the market is still so obsessed with 
Vietnam that it was a visit by Dr 
Henry Kissinger to Paris, rather than 
the strength of tlie economy, that 
pushed the Dow Jones industrial aver¬ 
age up 5.7 points on Tuesday and a 
further 10.7 points on Wednesday to 
941. Anv'way, 'the two-day bounce more 
than compcri.sated for the strange 
dowjiward drift towards the end of 
last week, which had occurred despite 
excellent figures from the car manu¬ 
facturers, as well as the sight of the 
Democratic party tearing itself to 
pieces. But this has been a time when 
wise investment managers have been 
building up their jjortfolios on the 
cheap for the alino.st certainly heady 
days of Wall Street's Indian summer. 

If the Street caught London’s opti¬ 
mism the Dow Jones would be through 
the 1,000 mark in no time. For desp**^ 
the national dof k strike and impending 
stale of emergency the Financial Times 
ordinary index put on 9 points on Mon¬ 
day and a further 8 on Wednesday, 
to close at 517.8 on Tlmrsday. The 
resilience in London this week has 
come from the blue chips. Imperial 
Chemical Industries were up 17P to 
288p and Unilever up ga^p on the 
week. Gold and oil shares all Improved 
strongly. Shell Transport and Trading 
has gone up 27p in the past two weeks 
to 378p. A spate of takeover rumours, 
particularly for the brewers. Courage, 
kept brokers from growing glum over 
the news from dockland. The lesson is 
that the London market still thinks 
that things are cheap if the FT index 
drops below 500, regardless of Wall 
Street or stark reality. 
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Things are looking up at Chase 


American banks 

Chicago leads 

New York 

Thanks to rising interest rates and 
firmer demands from business for 
loans, American banks are back to 
doing what they like best: coining 
money. Many, but not all, major 
banking institutions have just checked 
in sizeable gains in profits in the April- 
June quarter. After their gloomy first 
three months of the year, they needed 
them. Chase Manhattan Corp has 
reported earnings up by 354% in the 
three months. Barclays Rank of New 
York fias this week responded to the 
boom by beginning discussions to buy 
the Long Island Trust Company, a 
bank with assets of $450111. 

Nationwide, the best performers this 
year have been the two largest 
Chicago banking organisations; 
Continental Illinois Corp, owner of 
Continental Illinois National Bank, 
and First Chicago Corp, parent of 
First National of Chicago. Illinois is 
one ol the few .states that still bars 
bank.s from having branch offices. 'Fhis 
is a restrirtioii that deeply rankles, 
but it hr's helped to hold down 
operating rosts. Ironically, although 
Continrtua; can own no branches in 
its home city or state, it has 10 
branches abroad where it claims earn¬ 
ings were cspeciailv good. Chicago and 
other mid-eastern industrial centres 
were also helped by the fact that the 
volume of cf»rporate loans rose 
faster outside New^ York than in it. 
Continental Illinois rejiorted a 66.7% 
jump ill net operating eaming-s in the 
second quarter, and profits for the 
w'hole six months that were 30% ahead 
of the year^before : both figure.s were 
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the nation’s best in the big league. 

Most west coast banks have been 
performing less well. A higher peixent- 
age of their deposits is interest*paying, 
so the benefits from higher lending 
charges are often negated by rising 
deposit costs. Crocker National Corp, 
which owns Crocker National Bank in 
San Francisco, actually recorded 
decreases of 6.1% and 6.7% in 
the bank’s net operating earnings 
in the second quarter and first half of 
tlie year respectively. The giant Bank- 
America Corp, which owns the 
Bank of America, had a gain in net 
operating earnings of 5.2% in 

the second quarter and only 4.3% 
in the half year. 

Tobacco _ 

Rothmans v. Bits? 

London is now set to be the head¬ 
quarters of the European tobacco 
industry. Two new British-based 
companies will soon be locked in 

battle for the lion’s share of the 
European market. The first, but 

probably smaller, lion in the field is 
Rothmans International. Plans for this 
new £22om group were announced on 
Tuesday. It will be formed by 
Carreras buying up a string of 

European companies, as shown in the 
table below. 

Meanwhile negotiations between the 
world’s biggest tobacco company, 
British-American Tobacco, and 
Imperial Tobacco should soon be 
concluded. British entry into the EEC 
means that Bats and Imps cannot 
continue their 68-year-old deal, 
whereby Imps only sells in Britain and 
Bats only sells abroad. The outcome 
may be the formation of a quite 
massive new group, perhaps to be 
called British Imperial Tobacco (Bits). 
The British cigarette could rule 
Europe. The main barriers in its way 
are the state monopolies in France 
and Italy, but the European com¬ 
mission is putting strong pressure on 
both countries to liberalise the rules to 
allow competition. When this happens, 
the markets will be very lucrative. 
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The Rothmans deal is complex, 
because all the companies are partly 
owned by various holding companies 
linked to the South African tt^acco 
giant, Rembrandt—which is the 
personal creation of Dr Anton Rupert, 
the former lecturer on chemistry 
at Pretoria University who is one of 
the most extraordinary self-made 
millionaires of the whole postwar era. 

He decided that the old guard 
dominance of South African business 
could most easily be challenged in 
industries where the British had gone 
soft through forming a monopoly, and 
that is why he chose tobacco as his 
field. Although it is claimed that 
Rothmans will be the first genuine 
European multinational—with seven 
different nationalities on the board, 
including such names as the Spanish 
Duke of Badajoz and the German 
Prince of Prussia—it looks as though 
ownership will be divided between 
South Africa and Britain, with Dr 
Rupert keeping a healthy commanding 
interest. 

The mergers are being financed by a 
straight .share swop together with a 
£10701 issue of convertible bonds. This 
makes it hard to calculate at what 
price the currently suspended Carreras 
shares will reopen. With nil con¬ 
version, a sensible price would be 
around lOop; with full conversion 
nearer 6op. The consensus in the City 
is around 75P, nearly double the price 
at the start of the year. The convertible 
bonds are attracting interest from 
British institutions, so this could mean 
that much of the potential European 
equity will pass into British control. 

All this activity has focused 
attention on tobacco shares, and at last 
the City is waking up to their merits. 
Imps has risen sharply in recent 
weeks to 124P, aided by a suggestion 
that it could be Mr Max Joseph’s 
next target. Gallahers ha.s moved up 
13% after surprisingly good results 
last week. Bats has b^n a bit higher as 
its results announced on Wednes¬ 
day were better than the market 
expected. The sinking pound should 
ensure rising profits this year, making 
the share on a p/e of ii look the 
cheape.st in the sector. 


Here come the British 


Country 

Rothmans companies 

Market share 

Bats/Impe market 
share 

Britain 

Carreras. Rothmans 
of Pall Mall 

8% 

67% 

Belgium 

Tabacofina (60%) 

40% 

10% 

Holland 

Tabacofina (60%), Turmac 

52% 

25% 

West Germany 

Martin Brinkmann AG 

21% 

28% 

Switzerland 

Tabacofina (60%) 

n.a. 

16% 


figures in brackets show Rothmans* holding in companias. 








Paper 

Bowater wakes up 

Suddenly, there is a flurry of interest 
in Bowater, long regarded as a sleeping 
giant. In 1967, its best year, it 
achieved only a 10% return on capi¬ 
tal ; by last year it had dropped to 
5%. There have been some costly 
mistakes. In a single investment in 
Canadian forestry, Bowater lost £iiin 
in only three years. 

In short, Bowater looked like a grey- 
chip, if ever there was one. It is a 
surprise to find the shares at iB6p on 
a historic p/e ratio of 3'i. The main 
explanation is tliat the paper industry 
is on a strong recovery tack. Bowater, 
in particular, stands to gain from this 
year’s 6% rise in consumption in the 
United States, where it makes two- 
thirds of its profits. 

Profits for the whole of 1972 will 
be about £i4im, a 50% rise on 1971. 
But this still leaves the shares on a 
prospective p/e ratio of 21, which is 
discounting not only the 1972 profit 
rise, but most of the rise in 1973. The 
shares begin to look cheap only in 
terms of the profits expected in 1974 
and 1975, when there will probably be 
a world shortage of paper. If share¬ 
holders want to look that far ahead, 
they should also keep in mind the 
likelihood of a slump in 1976-77. 

The current excitement is based on 
two different hopes. first, the asset 
situation and second, diversification. 
The assets are something of a mystery. 
Their book value is 22op a share, but 
two-thirds of this is overvalued plant 
and machinery. Properties only add up 
to about 50P a share, but the balance 
sheet valuation is at cost, so the real 
value could be five times higher. 
Slater Walker is thought to have been 
buying heavily in the market in recent 
months, for precisely this reason. 


But the best moment for a takeover 
may have passed ; Bowater is waking 
up. British newsprint production, 
which has lost more money than share¬ 
holders care to remember, was slashed 
in half last year. Now Bowater has 
embarked on an ambitious plan fur 
acquisitions in consumer goods. A bid 
for the bedmakers, Rclyon, flopped, 
but a bid was agreed last week for 
l^autility. This makes Bowater the 
biggest furniture company in the 
country, and it should soon be bigger. 

If Bowater can make a success of 
furniture they could soon be turning 
the tables on Reed IntemationaL Reed 
got the message about diversification 
long ago. That is why its share price 
has risen by 164% in 18 months, and 
figures published on Thursday showed 
yet aiiotlier sharp profit rise, 35% up 
on the year before. Reed’s shares rose 
to 338P, but still look attractive on a 
prospective p/e ratio of 14^. 

Dalton, Barton _ 

A very quick buck 

Dalton, Barton w‘ill be bringing a nice 
cash dowry to its marriage with 
Keyser Ullman Holdings. Pre-tax 
profits for the first half are up 175% 
to £2.2m. And this leaves out the near 
£i.5m profit it made in a bare two 
months by buying Paramount Realty, 
and then selling them to Eastern and 
General Holdings for nearly £i4m. 

True, there w'as less in this for Dal¬ 
ton Barton than meets the eye. The 
sale to Eastern and General is being 
back-dated to the beginning of the 
year so that the purchaser will benefit 
from the £600,000 profits Paramount 
might turn in during the current year. 
Some of the payrr.ent is deferred, which 
h worth £400,000 in interest saved ; 


H 

and Dalton, Barton has to pay the divi-^ 
dend on the equity issued to buy Para¬ 
mount. Basically, then, Dalton, Barton 
has made a rights issue and an ultra- 
quick dealing profit. Mr John 
Ritblat, of Bndsh Land, which held 
14% of Paramount, tried his best to 
arrange a takeover, but did not bring 
it off. Mr Jack Dellal, Dalton, Barton’s 
chairman fast gaining a reputation as 
the City’s ace deal-maker (except that 
his offices are in Knightsbridge), did, 
however, manage to get an option 
agreement from the directors of Para¬ 
mount before going ahe^d with the bid. 

The reason Eastern and General 
is so interested in the nether 
region.s of Ealing, where Pa-amount is 
the dominant office landlord, is that 
rents in such suburbs are rising fast. 
Hefty reversions, and a couple of 
development sites where 100,000 
square feet of new offices might be 
built, explain the rapid rise in what 
the professional developers reckon can 
be made out of Paramount. The 
effect of the acquisition on Eastern 
and General is to boost the diluted 
asset value per .share to 75p. This is 
still a lot lower than the market price 
of nop. For the future, though, there 
are whisperings of a growth in net 
assets from the current level to 140P 
over the next few years. Obviou.sIy a 
company to watch, carefully. 

But so is Dalton, Barton. Admirers 
are delighted that the merger with 
Keyser Ullman will add assets and 
respectability fif not the full honours 
yet of Accepting >lf)ijses Committee 
status) to fast-growing earnings. The 
merger documents will take time to 
come out, but the rumblings are that 
Dalton, Barton's profits ;ire likely to be 
nearer £6m than the already mooted 
£5m for 1973. This makes the shares 
at 3B0P look less dear tljan before. 
They have almost doubled this year. 


Key indicators 

: world bourses 
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Percentage change on 




Aug 

1972 

one 

one 

one 

record 
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high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 


London 

5174 

543.6 

470.4 

4^ 2.7 

t 3.9 

4-32.8 

“ 4.8 


New York 941.2 

971.3 

889.2 

r 0.9 

+ 0.8 

411.4 

- 5.4 

London and Wall 
Street gaining. 
Canada strikes a 









Canada 

220.7 

220.7 

187.5 

4- 1.0 

4- 3,1 

4-24.0 

— 

Australia 

588.3 

639.3 

490.1 

4" 1.4 

4- 0.4 

+238 

-11.3 

record, but 

Japan 

3020 

306.8 

199.9 

4- 1.1 

4- 7.9 

449.5 

- 1.6 

profrt-toking m 

M'kong 

502.1 

609.0 

324.0 

- 0.8 

4- 9.9 

+70.6 

- 1.4 

Tokyo. 

Belgium 

116,5 

116.5 

96.9 

4- 0.8 

4- 3.6 

•t1 1.1 

— 

France 

83.3 

85.7 

67.6 

+ 1.1 

4- 3.2 

4 6.9 

- 5.4 


Germany 

1193 

119.8 

97.1 

4- 0.9 

4- 7.9 

410.8 

-21.0 


Holland 

154.2 

164.2 

T05.4 

4- 0.9 

4- 5.8 

+268 

— 


ttely 

49.1 

49.9 

43.9 

4- 1.0 

- 0.2 

- 1.2 

-57.9 


Sweden 

353.6 

363.6 

308.7 

4- 0.3 

4- 3.5 

+24.5 

- 6,8 


Stock prices and yieids ere on peges 101 and 102 
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Floating sterling offshore 


'Waves from tiie sterling float are roll¬ 
ing over the offshore islands. The 
sudden extension of Britain’s invest¬ 
ment curiency rules to cover most of 
tlie old sterling area has complex 
implications for sterling-denominated 
funds based in traditional tax havens 
like Bermuda and the Cayman Islands. 

Sterling funds are a minority of 
the ofWioie business. The large major¬ 
ity of offshore funds are denominated 
in dollars and based in tax havens like 
the Netherlands Antilles, outside the 
sterling area. They, like any other 
foreign currency security, have always 
bad to be bought by sterling area 
residents through the n?vestmcnt cur¬ 
rency pool and to pay the fluctuating 
premium: an extra risk. Because of 
this, sterling funds had been developing 
well—before the float. 

Now the premium also applies to 
British investors in the old sterling area. 
Only the Channel Islands, the Isle of 
Man and the Republic of Ireland are 
exempt. Fortunately for fund 
managers, the Channel Islands have 
always been popular places for sterling 
offshore funds because they are near 
at hand. 

A relatively small number of sterling 
funds appeal in our performance list, 
which IS prepared by Sciden and dc 
Cuevas International. Many of them 
fall below the $5m minimum size for 
inclusion. Among those listed, M & G 


Island and New Court Overseas Fund, 
which are both based in Guernsey, are 
unaffected. So arc the Manx Inter¬ 
national funds like Pan Australian 
External. Slater Walker, with typical 
good luck or foresight, recently shifted 
Its International Fund from the 
Bahamas, where it would have faced 
problems, to Jersey, where it does not. 

Not so lucky are those funds that 
spurned the tiny taxation of the 
Channel Islands for the nil-tax havens 
of Bermuda or the Cayman Islands, 
including Tyndall International, 
Save and Prosper Sterling, most of the 
Management International Group’s 
Anchor funds and M & G’s Atlantic 
Exempt. The Bank of England, after 
some .shilly-shallying, appears to have 
decided that these funds must change 
from sterling to a foreign currency if 
they want to continue to do business 
in Britain. Managers are now ponder¬ 
ing the next move. 

British holders of these funds, unlike 
their bemused managers, have cause 
to be smug. Their shares, when 
changed into foreign currency, will get 
the built-in currency premium added 
to their sale value. By the same token 
they will be in a fund which docs 
not itself face a premium currency 
problem on its investments outside the 
sterling area. The only snag is that 
any premium value attached to the 
funds’ own investments is lost and, 
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with their new status, the funds will 
now have to be sold through author¬ 
ised depositories rather than directly 
back to the fund management. This 
will mean an extra commission charge, 
hut one which the value of the prem¬ 
ium will amply pay for. New investors 
in a redesignated fund will, of course, 
miss out on these windfalls. 

But just which currency to switch 
into is the big problem facing the fund 
managers. There is still an important 
difference in the status of outer sterling 
area currencies in that the 25% 
surrender rule does not apply to them. 
(Normally 25% of the premium must 
be given up with the sale of foreign 
currency securities.) This gives man¬ 
agers an incentive to switch to one 
of the more negotiable currencies of 
the outer sterling area like Hongkong 
or Australian dollars. Save and Prosper 
will do this for it.s “ feeders ” Monitor 
and Hampstead. For funds Tke Anchor 
Australian it is also the ob\ ic^us course. 

M & G has decided on a more 
exotic choice. Atlantic Exempt has 
been swapped into Cayman Islands 
dollars (which are floating with the 
pound) : an option not open to funds 
based in the Bahamas or Bermuda 
where the authorities have refused 
permission, fearing that fund redemp¬ 
tions would weaken their balance of 
payments. 

Management International Group 
takes another view, which is that 
investors are not buying exchange risks 
but stock exchange securities. The 
effect of currency fluctuations on a 
fund should be kept to a minimum, and 
to introduce a third currency which 
is rieillicr that of the investor nor of 
the fund’s portfolio only muddles 
things. Consequently their Anchor 
Unit Fund will probably be redesig¬ 
nated in American dollars. Save and 
Prosper might do the same with their 
other Bermuda funds. 

Management International’s Anchor 
B Fund illustrates another problem. 
Its role has been purely that of a 
sterling “feeder” fund. Sterling area 
investors went into Anchor B, which 
then invested in dollar-designated 
Anchor Wall Street, avoiding the 
premium by raising dollar loans—easy 
for institutions but hard for individuals. 
Since the Bermuda-based Anchor B 
can no longer he designated in sterling, 
its particular use in dodging the rules 
is redundant. The same problem 
applies to Save and Prosper’s Monitor, 
which feeds SEPRO, and Tyndall 
Overseas Fund Ltd which supplies 
Tyndall Overseas Fund. 
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In yet another way of interpreting 
what the float means, BarclayTrust 
Frontier Management has hit on a 
compromise with the Bank of England 
for the four sterling feeder funds it 
operates in Bermuda. These are being 
allowed to retain their status as sterling 
securities while still remaining based 
in Bermuda for tax purposes. They 
will, however, be subject to British 
exchange controls. This solution, which 
leaves all these funds in precisely 
the same position as they were before, 
might be available to others. But each 
company must make its own deal with 
the Bank of England, and the fog 
hanging over offshore waters at present 
obscures whether the BarclayTrust 
funds are being treated as special 
cases or not. It might be convenient for 
managers to remain in sterling, but 


existing fundholders should be irked 
at missing out on the float’s bonus. 

The feeder idea as a way of casing 
along British investors through the 
dollar premium remains possible for 
a sterling fund based in the Channel 
Islands or the Isle of Man, and most 
probably a number of new ones will be 
setting up there to replace their 
defunct counterparts in Bermuda. But 
feeder funds are far from foolproof. 
Back-to-back loans are costly to 
arrange and may not, in fact, be 
preferable to investment through the 
premium. Many funds make big profits 
investing in the premium itself. Gaps 
can open out between the feeders and 
their basic funds. 

Whatever pattern develops, the 
Channel Islands must enjoy a boost 


as offsliore havens, with the added 
advantage of their proximity to the 
newly-fashionable continental stock 
markets and to European investors 
whom it is hoped will be increasingly 
interested in London. Quite a number 
of new funds have been set up there 
recently including : Anchor Gilt-Edged 
Fund, a gilt-edged specialist; Triumph 
Oceanic International, the first offshore 
venture of the successful unit trust 
stable ; and no fewer than three new 
funds operated by BarclayTrust 
Frontier Management. This company 
is clearly aiming for the big league 
in offshore business following the link¬ 
up between Barclays Bank and the 
stockbrokers, Joseph Sebag. This year 
it has also started a Japanese fund as 
well as the three specially-treated 
feeder funds in Bermuda. 


Offshore and overseas funds performances 

Growth records of the funds, calculated on net asset value including income, over 12 months to 
to the same date, where applicable). Only funds over $5m. No real estate funds. 


end-June 1972 (and two 


United States 

Frobisher Fund 
Templeton Growth 
Centenery Fund 
BtF Trust 

NA Bank Stock 
Vermeer Fund 
Apollo Fund SA 
US Trust Inv 
Standerd & Poor's 
Int'l 

ConvertFuna 
Int'l 'B' 
ConvertFund 
Int*^ 'A' 

Hedged Investors 
Buttress Equity 
Fund (Diet) 
Neuwiith Inv 
BtF Imsome Fund 

Andror Well St 
Five Arrows 
Netheirlends 
Arrtriles Mutual 
Amertesn Inv 
Trust 

Apollo Fund/ 
Temp u s 
Dreyfus 

Intercontinental 
Monterey Trust 
BtF Growth 

Stanbope Trans 
Alexander Fund 
lnt‘1 Technology 
Trafalgar Fund 
Energy lnt‘1 
UnitM Cabitai Inv 
Hambro O'seas 
Flfrtt Inv Am 
Neuwiith lnt‘1 
Shareholders 
ExesHbur 
Safe Fund 

International 

Save & Proaper (£) 
M&G la^and 
Naw Court O'aeaa 
Manx Irvt’l lnco>me 
Auatralian Cap Fd 
Fidality Int'l 
Pirat Nat City Fd 

Auetrail Truat 

SEPRO 

Eurunion 

Pan Australia Ext 
First Eagla Fund 
Double Eagle Fund 


Managed/ 
advised by 


Friars Admin 
Firet Trust Bank 
F&C Mat 
Berclayfrusi 
Frontier Mgt 
N Am Fd Mgt 
R Lebow 
Butterfield Exec 
UST Int'l 

S & P O'seas Mgt 

Smith, Barney 

Smrth. Berney 
A W Jones Mgt 

Butterfield Mgt 
Neuwirth Int'l Sec 
BercleyTrust 
F,.ontier Mgt 
Management Int’l 
Inrimis Mgt 

First Net City Bk 

Schroder Trust 

Tanvoiis Mgt 

Dreyfus Mgt Int'l 
IFE Inv & Fin 
BarclayTrust 
Frontier Mgt 
Lepercq 

Bk of New York 
Securldes Mgt 
TisTalger Fund Ltd 
S G Warburg 
United Funds Mgt 
Hambroa Inv 
First Inv & Savers 
Nauwirth Int'i Sec 
Sbareholdara Mgt 

European Corp'n 


Sava & Proaper Int'l 
Kleinwort B (Gnsy) 
New Cl O's Fd Mgt 
Manx Int'l 
Nautsch & Cia 
FideFIty Mgt & Raa 
First Nat City Fd 
Mgt 

HIM Samuail 
Sec & Proa Fd Diet 
Euroayndicat 
Menx int'l 
Investment Mgt 
Invaatmanc Mgt 


Net 

asset value 
par share 

June 30 


SIO.SB 

$14935.65 


Total 

net 2-yaBr 1-year 
aaaets growth growth 
$m % % 


£0.53 

$2640.20 

S2243.12 


14.7 

+ 127.3 

+ 52.7 

10.9 

+ 

70.8 

+ 45.0 

8.9 

+ 

B 7.5 

+ 34.6 

20.5 

+ 

89.7 

4 - 26.5 

9.7 

+ 

63.2 

+264 

5.0 

+ 

63.9 

+ 22.6 

8.1 

+ 

90.0 

+ 20.4 

114.3 

+ 

63.9 

+ 20.3 

9.2 

+ 

7.9 

+ 20.3 

7.6 

+ 

59.6 

+ 19.0 

7.6 


67.0 

+ 1 B .4 

22.1 

+ 

45.2 

+ 17.0 

7.4 

+ 

52.9 

+ 166 

6.2 

+ 

65.2 

+ 15.3 

6.6 


_ 

+ 15.1 

10.8 

+ 

47.9 

+ 14.1 

104.9 

+ 

69.8 

+ 12.2 

76.7 

+ 

76.5 

+ 11.3 

16.9 

+ 

68.3 

+ 10.2 

6.2 

+ 

33.0 

+ 9.7 

42.4 

+ 

28.5 

+ 8.7 

6.2 

+ 

664 

+ 8.1 

19.2 

+ 

44.9 

+ 8.4 

7.1 

+ 

45.5 

+ 6.1 

18.9 

+ 

69.4 

+ 6.0 

38.5 

+ 

24.0 

+ 2.3 

12.7 

+ 

27.4 

+ 2.0 

16.4 

+ 

62 0 

- 1.4 

7.3 


— 

- 2.3 

97 

+ 

14.0 

■“ 4.0 

12.3 

+ 

634 

- 4.6 

73 

+ 

80.4 

- 5.7 

14.2 


—- 

- 7.9 

6.8 

- 

1,1 

- 8.4 

8.3 

+ 

37.3 

+ 49.6 

13.4 

+ 

41.4 

+ 39.4 

15.1 

+ 

46.7 

+ 32.0 

8.1 

+ 

35.0 

+ 31.0 

6.1 

+ 

25.8 

+30 7 

31 0 

+ 

96.7 

+ 298 

27.1 

+ 

74.9 

+ 29.2 

5.7 


35 

+ 26.3 

31.1 

+ 

61.1 

+ 24.6 

22.9 

+ 

42.7 

+ 24.4 

11,5 

— 

1.1 

+ 20.7 

13.4 

+ 

88.0 

+ 20.2 

16.7 

+ 

92,1 

+ 19.3 


Icofund 
Capital Int’l 
Tyndall O'seas 
American Exp Irvt'l 
Atlantic Exempt 
Interfund SA 
Tyndall Int'l 
Worldwide Special 
Italamerica 
Guardian Growth 
Anchor Unit 
Patrimonial 
Conv Bond Fund 
liitarmerket Fund 1 
Anchor Australian 
117 Group SA 
Murray Fund 
Caribico Growth 
Global Fund 
Worldwide Sacs 
Delta Investment 
Australia Min Tst 
Finance-Union 
Mutual Accum 
Intertec 
Crossbow 
Anchor 'B' 

Formula Selaction 
Dreyfus Offshore I 
Mutual Growth I 

FI Int Min & Pet I 

Japan 

Hongkong & Far 
Eastern 

Jardine Eastern Tst 
Fidelity Pacific 
Int'l Pacific Sec 
Berry Pacific 
Tokyo Capital 
Nippon Fund 
Tokyo Trust 
Japan Saiectior. 
Jardine Japan 
Hops Street 
Samurai Portfoilio 
Kleinwort B 
(Japan) 

Fleming Japan 
Transpacific 
Tokyo Valor 
Paoific Seaboard 


Managed/ 
advised by 

SOFIMAT 
Capital Int'l SA 
Tyndall Bermuda 
Am Ex inv Mgt 
M&G (Cayman) 
Interfund HIdgs 
Tyndel'l Bermuda 
Burnham & Co 
ItelamerrcB SA 
Guandien Mgt 
Management Int'l 
Eurosyndicat 
S G Warburg 
Intermarket Mgt 
Management Int'l 
Drayton Corp'n 
Murray Johnstone 
Investors Divers'd 
Intercontinental Eq 
Burnham & Co 
Delta Inv Fd Adv 
Manx Int'l 
Eurosyndicat 
Mutual Funds Mgt 
Cognec SA 
Dersec Fd Mgt 
Management Int'l 
Formula Selection 
Dreyfus Corp'n 
Mutual Funds Mgt 
First Inv & Savers 


Net 

asset value 
per share 
June 30 
$11.22 
$13.80 
$1.67 
$11.05 
Cl .01 
$11.35 
El.16 
$3691.94 
$10.41 
$C9.92 
£0,60 
$22.34 
$9.38 
$133.43 
£0.79 
$13.53 
$10.47 
$121.86 
$8.69 
$45.36 
$9.90 
£0 25 
$11.16 
$C6.81 
SFr55.83 
SPr8.13 
£0.46 
SFrI 42.12 
$11.70 
$C5 38 
$ 9 . 7 n 


Jardine Fleming 
Jardine Fleming 
Fidelity Mgt & Res 
Jardine Fleming 
GT (Bermuda) 
Intimis Mgt 
Bridge Mgt 
Singer & Friedlander 
Formula Selection 
Jardine Fleming 
Murray Johnstone 
Gertrust 

Kredietbank SA 
Rbt Fleming 
Bqa da Neufliza 
Bqe da I'Union 
Intimis Mgt 


Fund holding companies 


Fleming Fund SA 
Monitor Co 
Safa Tiust 
Leverage Cepital 
NA Inv Fund 
Chase Selection 
Hausamann HIdgs 
Dreyfus Fund Int'l 


Rbt Flaming 
Sava & Proap Int'l 
SAFEMCO 
intimis Mgt 
N Am Fd Mat 
SeciiriMos Mgt 
H M inv Mgt 
Dreyfus Fund Int'l 


$6.21 
$37.02 
$19.37 
$2.09 
$19.35 
$31.00 
$27.22 
$22.62 
$50 99 
$35 06 
$16.06 
SPr73.85 


$99.93 

£5.71 

$15.26 

$22.65 

$8.58 

$11.68 

$5191.00 

$13.03 


2yasr 

growth 


$m 


% 

V. 

25.3 

+ 

33 0 

+ 19.0 

13.1 

+ 

38.4 

+ 17.7 

23.3 



+ 17.6 

17.9 

+ 

6.4 

+ 17.6 

32.0 

4- 

36.2 

+ 16.3 

73.0 

+ 

14.2 

+ 16.1 

14.1 

+ 

31.8 

+ 14.9 

22.0 

+ 

41.5 

+ 14.0 

33.2 

+ 

19.2 

+ 14.6 

26 7 

+ 

68.7 

+ 13.6 

4 9 

+ 

31.1 

+ 13.0 

63.1 

+ 

2B.8 

+ 12.8 

25.0 

+ 

42.5 

+ 12.4 

14.2 



+ 11.7 

5.6 

— 

9.0 

+ 11 2 

13.4 



+ 10.5 

14.9 

+ 

59.8 

+ 10.4 

6.3 

+ 

45.9 

+ 9.8 

6.7 

+ 

34.0 

-1- 9.3 

9.2 

+ 

34.4 

+ 8.7 

9.7 

+ 

15.7 

+ 8.3 

59 

— 

52.2 

+ 79 

21.9 

+ 

27.4 

+ 7.4 

40 9 

4- 

43.1 

+ 6.8 

5.7 

+ 

15.4 

+ 6.4 

22 4 

+ 

22.4 

+ 6.2 

6.5 

+ 

28.8 

+ 4.0 

33.1 

+ 

26 8 

-I* 1.8 

34.2 

+ 

44.1 

- 0.3 

16.9 

+ 

49 9 

- 1.3 

6.0 


B.9 

- 2.4 

54.9 

+210.5 

+95.9 

12.6 


— 

+ 84.2 

40.9 

+ 171.6 

+68.8 

24.1 

+ 129,7 

+ 57.1 

13.4 

+ 

93.5 

+51.8 

27.8 

+ 

99.1 

+46.2 

41.2 

+ 101.2 

+45.2 

20.6 

+ 104.9 

+44.9 

16.3 

+ 

81.7 

+ 44.S 

64.6 

+ 

98.4 

+43.1 

16.0 

+ 

89.8 

+42.0 

17,7 

+ 

67 2 

+34.1 

13.4 

+‘ 

60.1 

+30.2 

17.6 

+ 

74.4 

+28.6 

13.8 

+ 

68.5 

+ 25.9 

18.5 

+ 

58.3 

+23.9 

29.0 

+ 

48.7 

+20.6 

23.9 

+ 

73.9 

+26.5 

5.6 

+ 

50.7 

+25.2 

5.2 

+ 

24.0 

+ 14.2 

14.3 


— 

+ 13.9 


38.1 + 45.0 

73.2 + 25.6 

7.2 + 26.8 

47.6 + 43.9 
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University of 
Hong Kong 

Senior Lectureship 
in Accountancy 


Appllcatlong are Invited for 
a po«t of Senior Xieeturer In 
AccountAncy in the DeparUnent 
of Economies. 


Applicants should have aiat> 
able quallfloatlons including 
<1) a university defree in the 
asiproprlate fleld, (2) recog- 
nlaed prafeMlonal accountancy 
quaimoaitlons, and (3) teaching 
and professional experience. 


Annual aalary (superannuable) 
la HK$61.680 x 2.640 - 62.800 
lUS$l-Hk|0.65 approx]. 


The entry point to the aaJary 
scale will depend uu qualifica¬ 
tions and experience 


Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained 
from the Secretary-Qeneral. 
Association of Ck)mmonwealth 
Universities (Appts). 38 
(Jordon Square. London WCIH 
OFF (Tel : 01-387 8872). or the 
Secretary to the Council, 
Unlversiity ^f Hong Kong. 


Closing date for applications 
8 September 1972. 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTANCY Si FINANCE 

Lecturer II in Finance 
(Ref. VVAiO) 

Applications arc invited from 
graduates who are Interested 
lu finance as a sub-set ol 
mlcro-eounotnic theory and hove 
un understanding ol accounllng. 
and from Acaiuntants wllii an 
InlerGst in this aspect of 
fitianclal studies 

The Department is developing 
the teaching nt Finance In 
courses to Uisl degree and 
post-professdonftl levels and 
alms to Initroduoe post-graduate 
studies In Finance 

Opporluidtles are available to 
collaborate with industry and 
ooinrnrr(v« ana to undertake 
research 

Salary scale, £2.473-£3,20l per 
annum 

Further parLdculaxs and appli¬ 
cation forms from the Clerk to 
the Council (Room Nc> i!49>, 
The Polytechnic of the South 
Bank, Borough Road, London 
SEl OAA Tel 01-928 8080 


llie London School 
of Economics and 
Political Science 

THB HiaRBR BDUCATIOM 
RESEARCH UNIT Will Shortly 
have the following vacancies . 
(R> Two research posts on a 
study of the laljour market lor 
school teachers (One ECON¬ 
OMIST : one person well- 
qualified ur experienced in 
COMPUTING - STATISTICS). 

(b) One research post for un 
ECONOMIST on a Study of the 
economics of new educational 
media (television, programmed 
learning etc ). Candidates with 
M Sc or Idgher qualifications or 
similar relevant research experi¬ 
ence will be preferred 

Starbuig salaries £l,347-£2,040. 
according to quallllcuttons and 
experience. Applloatlons should 
be sent by tS August 1972 to 
the Research Secrelary, Higher 
Education Research Unit, Lon¬ 
don School of Economics, 
Houghion Street, AHwych, 
London WC2A 2AE. from whom 
application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained 


Hampshire 

Statistician/Research 
Assistant 


fil8D3 TO £2388 

Thu post In the Research 
Section uf the County Plannln# 
Department involves the pre¬ 
paration of population fore¬ 
casts, advice on survey 
techniques and the aaaiyslA 
and Interpretation of data used 
in planning studiee. Tlu 
Section is developing a number 
of ooinputer data files and 
wiltware s.vstcjns in associa¬ 
tion w'tth the County CouneU's 
Computer section as part of its 
work un the Platining Depart¬ 
ment's information system. 
There will be considerable 
scope for using statistical and 
ixnnputer mapping packages on 
the Cuuiity CuunoH's IBM 
I7» 14& computer lor the 
analysis ut 1971 rvnsus data 


Applicants shmild have had 
snnip experlcaui.’ of ustng 
Bialisii''s us an upplleii science 
»nd u- graiMLitcs lu statistics, 
inathcrratics or associated 
social .^eu'iict' disciplines 


Further detaiK of the post, 
together witli an application 
torm, (tr<; gvcdlalde Irani Die 
Clcik. of the Cuuiily Council. 
The Ciullo, Winchestfr, to 
whom appllnations should be 
sent uUijLlng reference 
9E0912 8, nui. Inter than 2lHt 
August, 1972 


COMPANY STATEMENT 



Mr. Chohei Tukeda VI. President, 
Takeda Chcntical Industiics. 1 id 


Tokedo Chemical 
tadusiries. Ltd. 




FINANCIAL SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH 1972 


Yen 

Millions 

Properly, plant 

and equipment, less depreciaiion 49,929 

Investments and advances 26,199 

Current assets 132,547 

current liabilities ^ 7,230 65,317 

Other assets _ 8,898 

150,343 

Lew employee severance 
and death benefits 19,511 

I-ong-ierm debt 17,911 37,422 

112,921 


Yen 

Millions 

Issued capital of 4 SS.. 104 ,S 2 S shares 24,415 
C’apital and revenue reserves 88,506 

TlT^O^I 


Net sales 

169,824 

Operating prolil 

15,864 

Interest, dividends and other income 

less interest and other expenses 

533 

16,397 

Provision for income taxes 

7,015 

Net earnings 

9.382 


Semi annual cash dividends: o monihs to 30th September, 1971, ¥4.25 per share —Y1.62H million: h months to 
.list Maicb, 1972, ¥3.75 per share —¥1,831 million. This last dividend is not rcflccicit in the above fiBurcs. 

Copies of the Annuai Report are available Jrom Min nan Cuataniy Trust Company of Sew York, 

JJ Lombard Street. London, L.C J 


La Trobe University 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 

•Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
in Sociology 

Applications uru Invjipd lor 
several ucw paalUona at Senior 
Lecturer and Lcotiircr leval 
to be tilled in IB73 

The Department at present 
lias 25 full-time members of 
aUff It leaches undergraduate 
courses, pass and honours 
Candidates for Maaters' degreej. 
bv couiisr w'ork or thesis, and 
lor the Ph D degree arc also 
accepted Tlic Department's 

leaching and research pro¬ 
gramme covers a wide range of 
areas of specialiaatloii Appli¬ 
cations from sodologisU 

qwall'lwl in any area of the 
dvsciphnc vill therefore, bi. 
u elenme 

It is. hutt'cvcr, hoped to make 
onu appointment In the area 
of stathstlcs and research 
cit-rbudology, and ut least two 
m.jM< in one or another of the 
following areas : industrial 

spcinloKy. I he sociology of 

organizations, the sociology ut 
deviance, medroal sot^logv. the 
sociologv of minority groups, 
the history of sociological 
thought and Latin American 
studies 


The present Chairman of the 
Department Is Professor Jean 
I Martin. Professor Claudio 
Vellz has recently taken up 
an appointment to a secund 
chair Academic enquiries may 
be addressed to the Chairman 
In tlip University 

Salaries ' Senior Lecturer ' 
$A0e44-8A11.234 p.a . 
Lecturer ; $A680l-|A6390 p.a 

FS.su. type superannuation. 


Further Information and apph- 
catlon forms are available from 
the Association uf Common¬ 
wealth UnlversiUes (Appts), 30 
Gordon Square, London WCIK 
OPF (Tel ; 01-387 8573). or 

from the Registrar, La Trobe 
University Bundoora. Victoria 
3083. Australia. 


A^Ucatlons close on 21 AuqukI 


i 
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APPOINTMENTS 


TOUtH JOB M IMNGm 

Bangladesh needs reburldirvg| A small, but vjittfl part of this job is be>ing done with the 
help of three Brrtieh organiisettons; Christian Aid, Oxfam, Wa<r on Want, operating as 
the Consortium of British Chafrties. The Consortium needs a C'hief Executive to run its 
programme of mechanised agricultural reconstruction, which extends to the building of 
workshops and the organisetion of a Central Training School. TIris work is an integral 
part of development of a system of producer co-operatives. 

The person will be an engineer or an agriculturaliet. He will be expected to operate in 
the workshop and in the field, but will also be required to organise training at all levels. 
Above all. he must have the experience to manage the project and account for its financial 
running. The successful candidate must also be capable of negotiating at government level. 

Experience in the Developing World, particularly Asia, would obviously be an advantage. 
The initial engagement would probably be for 12 months, with a break after six, and the 
successful candidate may not be able to take his wife and family. This job requires 
resourcefulness, physical and mental toughness, and commitment. The principal attraction 
will not be the salary, which will be in the region of £3,000. 

Apply in writing to the Consortium of British Charities, c/o 2b The Grove, t.ondon W5 


im samcE eniissmii (nwixm hejinii 


AGRICULTURAL ECUNUMIST 


Applications are invited for a pensionable post of Agricultural Economist in the Economics 
and Statistics Division of the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland 


QUALIFICATIONS : 

Normally a first or second class Honours Degree in Economics or Agricultural Economics 
with Statistics. Statistics or Mathematics Postgraduate experience in Agricultural Econo¬ 
mics or allied research rs essential and a higher degree and/or teaching experience is 
desirable. 

Candidates otherwise qualified who do not have the appropriate research experience may 
be considered for appointment initially at Assistant Agricultural Economist level. 


DUTIES: 

The Economics and Statistics Division of the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland 
conducts research into the development of agriculture in Northern Ireland in relation to 
market and other economic factors and with reference to regional, national and EEC 
pohcies as these affect agriculture. It is intended that the successful candidate should work 
primarily on the comparative economics of regional agriculture and specialise in the 
study of trends m agricultural employment and productivity. A candidate appointed as 
Assistant Agncuitural Economist would be encouraged to register as a research student 
with the Queen's University of Belfast and to submit a major part of his work for a higher 
degree 

SALARY SCALES : 

Agricultural Economist (Grade III) £1,957-£3,483 

Assistant Agricultural Economist (Grade IV) £1,290-£1,801 

Grading and entry point to salary scales will be related to qualifications and experience. 
Applioatfon forms and further details may be obtained from the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Clarendon House, Adelaide Street, Belfast BT2 8ND (Tel: 44300, Ext 26), 
quoting SB 140/72/60. Application forms should be returned by 24 August, 1972. 

li iii jiij i ' C ■' . . ,, — . . — 


TUC International 
Department 

The Trades Union Congress 
tequlres an aaelstant for the 
internationel Department. 
Applicants should apeak one 
European language other than 
English and have a quallflea- 
tlon in a social science. Trade 
union experience an advantage. 
Salary scale starte wt £1,500 
p^r year, rising to £2,500. 
Please write to the General 
Secretary, TUC. 33-28 Great 
Russell Street, WCIB 3LS, 
or telephone 01-636 4030 ext. 
216 foi an application form. 


Queen Mary 
College 

UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 

Department o1 
Economics 

Applications »re invited (or a 
Lectureship In Economics tfen- 
able from 1 October 1972 or ss 
soon as posslblp thereafter. 
Salary scale £lb4l-£3.52 pa 
< under review) pl.iu £162 London 
allowance 

Application forme obtainable 
from the Registrar (E 5/8), 
Queen Mary College, Mile End 
^ad, I,onclon, El 4N6 to be 
returned by 26 August 1672 


Producer/ 

Scriptwriter 

External 

Broadcasting 


rcqulrco by the BBC in 

I,ondon Duties include writing, 
broadcasting and producing 

talks on current Internationa 
and political issues for over¬ 
seas llsieaers. Applicants 
should have proven writing 
experience and a lively Interest 
in world affairs Knowledge of 
a foreign language desirable. 

Salarv £2.601 p a (may be 

higher If quahlicatloiis excep¬ 
tional) rising by annual incre¬ 
ments of £126 and progressing 
after two >ears' tully sattsfac- 
lor) service uy inuenients of 
€144 t'j a maximum of £3,571 

p.a plus £180 p.a. non-day 
working allowance. 


Write or telephone now for 
application form (enclosing 
addressed foolscap envelope and 
quoting -efercnce 72.0.313 Ect) 
to AppotntinenLs Department. 
BBC. London WlA lAA Tel 
01-580 4468 Ext. 4610. 


Institute of 

Development 

Studies 


AT UNIVEBSITT OP 
SUSSEX. BRIGHTON BNl 
9RE 

Research Officer 

economist, to prepare (for 
publication) an annotated 
bibliography on AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL MECHANISATION 
in developing countries as 
preliminary to major rescawh 
project. Appointment irutially 
tor six months from 1 October 
'72 In salary scale £1491 a 
£160 - £1041. Application forms 
and further details from 
Administrator Research 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Liverpoo'l 

MARINB TRANSPORT 
CENTRE 


Director 


The science RMcnrch Council 
Is to ftnanee the development 
of A Marine Transport Centre 
within the University of Liver¬ 
pool lor an Initial period ol live 
years from October, 1972. The 
primary aim of the Centre 
will be to foster inter¬ 
disciplinary research work into 
a range of problems affecting 
port and fleet oi>erators. The 
Centre will employ six academic 
staff drawn from a range of 
disciplines Including engineer- 
ing» operational research and 
economies. They will be 
supported by technical and 
secretarial assistants. 


Applicattons are Invited for 
the post of Director of the 
Centre. The person appointed 
will be expected to be 
academically quallfled in a 
discipline relevant to the work 
of the Centre and should, for 
preference, have liad mana¬ 
gerial experience within the 
marine transport industry or 
similar clcwe acquaintance with 
lU operations. 

The salary will be within the 
Professorial range (minimum 
£6,376 per annum! 

Applications (12 copies) 
stating age, quailfloatlons and 
experience, together with the 
names and addresses of three 
referees, should be received not 
later than iSth September, 1972, 
by the Registrar, Tlte Univer- 


partlculars may be obtained. 
(Candidates overseas may send 
one application otil> by air¬ 
mail). Quote ref. RV/E/1.1976. 


147, Liverpool 
whom further 


Led 3BX. from 


University of 
New South Wales 


Processor of Accountancy 


AppUcatiuns arc invited for 
appodiilment to the above 

choir in the School of 

Accountancy Other chairs are 
held by Professor A. B Car¬ 
rington. Head of School, 

Professor R A. Ma (accoun¬ 

tancy), and Professor R O 
OlSBon (Arance) 


The new professor will 
organise and participate in 
teacliliig and research in one 
or more of the major areas 
within the School, which In¬ 
clude Ananctal accuunting. 
legal studies and taxation, 
management accounting, in- 
formation systems, financial 
management and operations 
researcii. 


Salary •$A16,368 per annum. 
Salaries are under ronsldcta- 
Uon. Subject to the consent of 
the University Council, pro¬ 
fessors ma> undertake a 
limited amount of higher 
oonsuJtBtive work. The 
University re.serves the right 
to All any chair by invitation. 


Details of appointment, includ¬ 
ing superannuation, study leave 
and housing scheme, may be 
obtained from the Sectetary- 
Oeiieral, Assocdatioii of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts). 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WClH OPP (Tel : 
01-3R7 8572). Applications close 
in Australia and London on 
Octntrer, 1972 


ECONOMISTS 


for 

INVESTMENT ANALYSIS 

The Prudential Assurance Company has two 
vacancies in the field of investment analysis 
for recent graduates with at least upper 
second class honours in economics or related 
courses. For one post know'ledge of 
econometric tet^hnique is essential. As one of 
the country's largest investors the company 
offers varied and interesting work and excel¬ 
lent career prospects. Initially total remunere- 
tron will be around £1,600 but in certain 
cases could be higher. 

Those interested should contact John Barnes 
on 01-406 9222 (ext 566) or by writing to 
him at the address below 


ffmdentiaL 


The Prudantial Assurance Co Ltd 
142 Holborn Bars 
London EC1N 2NH 



Teaching and 
Research Position 
in the 
School of 
Agricultural 
Economics and 
Extens/ion Education 

UNIVERSITY OP GUELPH 

Applications are invited for s 
vacant position in the School 
of Agrloalcural Economics and 
ExtenjHon Education, University 
ol Guelph. The poutlon is for 
a specialist in the fleld of 
Agricultural Policy. 

The teaching responsibilities 
include undergraduate and 
graduate teaching to the Ph D 
level in agricultural policy, 
rural development, and 
Agriculture in economic devel¬ 
opment Tliv vuccessful candi¬ 
date will be required to super¬ 
vise the course programs and 
research theses of Masters and 
Doctoral students. 


Hoseareh rei^nalbllltleB in¬ 
clude the developinsnit and 
C4>nduet of research programs 
and projects on public policy 
Issues relatlDg to the agricul¬ 
tural induatry and rural sector. 


The position may be flllcu at 
the level of ASoletant or 
Associate professor. Salary Is 
negotiable and will he 
oommetisurate with experience 
Present salary floors are 
$11,900 and $15,250 per annum 
for the Assistant and Associate 
Professor grades respectively. 


The preferred candidate will 
have a Ph.D. in Agricultural 
Economics with speoiallxatlun 
In agricultural policy. PamlU- 
surity with agricultural and 
rural policy Isaues in Oanada 
IS highly desirable but not 
essentdal 


Applications, rSsumSs, and 
Rupiioirtlng |e<ttera from three 
referees should be received by 
31 August 1972 and should be 
directed it, : 


Professor T K. Warley, 
Director, School ol Agricultural 
Economics it Estemuon Educa¬ 
tion. Ontario A. ricultural 
Oollcge, Urdvcrslty ol Guelph. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 


IndusliU 

Rehilloiis 

The Commission on Industrial Relations, which 
became a statutory body under the Industrial 
Relations Act 1971 after nearly three years as a 
Royal Commission, is now seeking additional staff 
at the following levels:— 

Senior Industrial Relations Officer £3478-£4706 

** £175 pa. London weighting—Ref. E/1. 

Industrial Relations Officer £1355'£3076 

£175 p.a. London weighting—Ref. E/2 

Applicants for the SIRO posts should have extensive 
knowledge of industrial relations and have the 
ability to think constructively and to produce, under 
pressure, written work of a high standard. A 
university degree will be regarded as a desirable, 
but not an essential, qualification. It is unlikely that 
anyone under the age of 28 will have had the 
necessary experience. 

Applicants for the IRQ posts should normally be 
graduates with at least two years first hand 
experience in industrial relations or an allied field, 
e.g. other aspects of personnel management, labour 
economics, labour law etc. 

Applicants for both may be required to undergo 
tests of constructive thinking and writing ability. 
Starting salaries can be above the minimum 
deperrding upon age, qualifications and experience. 
Posts are at present non-pensionable, but 
negotiations on this point are currently being 
pursued. 

AH posts are London based, but some travelling and 
short periods away from home are necessary. 
Further details of the posts and application forms, 
which should be returned completed by 16 August 
1972, may be obtained from the Establishments 
and Financtt Officer, Commission on Industrial 
Relations, 140 Gower St, London WCIE 6HT, 
tel: 01-387 4333 Ext. 420, quoting the appropriate 
reference number. 
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TENDER 


REPUBLIC OF NIGER 

MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS, TRANSPORT 
AND TOWN PLANNING 

DIRECTORATE OF PUBLIC WORKS AND 
TOWN PLANNING 

CENTRAL ENGINEERING SERVICE ROAD 
SURVEY DIVISION 

NOTICE OF INVITATION TO TENDER 
PRELIMINARY SELECTION 

Invitation to compete in the preliminary selection of 
companies allowed to participate in the restricted 
Invitation to Tender to be issued later, for road works 
on the MAGARIA-TIMKIN-NIGERJA (19.5 km) and 
TIMKIN-DAN TYAO (13 km) sections. 

The work will be financed in part by a loan from 
the International Association for the Development of 
the Republic of Niger (Credit Agreement 231 NIR of 
29th January, 1971) and in part from the country’s 
national budget. 

NOTICE OF INVITATION TO TENDER 
PRELIMINARY SELECTION OF COMPANIES 

The Directorate of Public Works and Town Planning 
of the Republic of Niger will accept until 31st August, 
1972 at 12 noon local time applications from companies 
or groups of companies wishing to participate in the 
restricted Invitation to Tender, to be issued later, for 
roadworks on the MAGARIA-TIMKIN-NIGERIA (19.5 
km) and TIMKIN-DAN TYAO (13 km) sections. 

Participation in the preliminary selection is open to 
all persons and corporate bodies, as well as groups of 
such persons or bodies, who are nationals of member 
countries of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and of Switzerland. 

Brief technical documentation, in French, has been 
prepared for the preliminary selection and will be 
available U) companies or groups of companies wishing 
to participate in the invitation to Tender. 

These documents may be consulted : 

1— IN THE REPUBLIC OF NIGER 

(a) at the Directorate of Public Works and Town 
Planning. Central Engineering Service, at 
NIAMEY 

(b) at the offices of the official representations at 
NIAMEY of the member countries of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and of Switzerland. 

2— Oin SIDE THE REPUBLIC OF NIGER 

(a) at the embassies of the Republic of Niger 

(b) a*, the offices of SOCTETE POUR L’EQUIPMENT 
DU TKRRITOIRE—INTERNATIONAL. 5/7 rue 
BELLINI—92 PUTEAUX (FRANCE). 

Moreover the preliminary selection documents are 
available to companies and groups of companies on 
request from SOCIETE CENTRALE POUR L’EQUIP- 
MENT DU TERRITOIKE—IbrrERNATIONAL, 5/7 rue 
BELLINI—92 PUTEAUX, or from the Niger Direct¬ 
orate of Public Works and Town Planning at NIAMEY 
(P.O.B. 235). 

NIAMEY, 13th July, 1972, 

The Minister of Public Works, 
Transport and Town Planning. 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


MAYBROOK PROPERTIES 
LIMITED 

Report and Accounts 1972 


Salient figures from the Accounts and Mr. L, E. Manousso's 
Statement circulated to Shareholders were: 



1972 

1971 

Annual Revenue 

£689,863 

£479,566 

Net Profit after Tax, Minority Interests 
and transfer to Sinking Fund Reserve 

£201,127 

£104,999 

Dividend proposed 

12% 

8% 

Net Asset Value per Share 

99.5p 

56p 


Book Value of portfolio now £7,842,465. 

Cost of projects in hand about £11,000,000. 

Surplus on revaluations £2,032,663. 

Significant progress during the year with good prospects of long 
term growth. 

199 Piccadiliy, London WIV OJJ 


COMPANY ANNOUNCEMENT 


WOOD GUNOrUAVTED 



W. P. WUder C. E. MadUnd 


Mr. W. P. Wilder has resigned as President, Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer and a Director of Wood Gundy Limited to 
take up an appointment as Chairman and Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer, Management Committee, Gas Arctic-North¬ 
west Project Study Group. 

Mr. C. E. Medland, a Vice-President and Director, 
has been elected President and Chief Executive Officer of 
Wood Gundy Limited. 
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747 ways to wangle a trip on our Gentle Giant 

No. 522: Fw touring gastronomes 

Tell \our President de la Socictc that only the cuisine 
aboard our Jumbos suits your refined palate, 
r^very meaPs a feast, served piping hot 
from no fewer than eight galleys. 
And wines - full-bodied cabernets, noble steins, 
crackling champagnes and delicate rieslings 
still fresh with the bloom of the Cape. All ser\ed at 
precisely the right temperature by more stewards and 
hostesses than you’ll find on any other Jumbo. 

If he still doesn't send you on 
our Gentle Giant, give him a hot dog 
when iievt he dines with \ou. 

Wc fly your way 



fl| SAA558/14/ROV 
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In any country in tha world 
You can gat banking halp 
From Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 



The Bank has been very active in international banking activities 
and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed a world-wide network 
of efficient banking services. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7. NISHI 3-CHOME, ODORI, SAPPORO, JAPAN 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

6, Tori 1-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo ku, Tokyo, Japan 
OverMae Repra^entatlva Officea: 

Ceveal House, 58 Mark Lane, London E.C.3 
80 Wall Street New York. N Y 10005 U S A. 

33 Queen's Road, Central. Hong Kong 


(flflctr roadina thi> CFA Report } 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in Switzerland 

The well established eco.iomy of Switzerland and its ancient and well 
defined body of laws dees not offer romantic or exotic attractions its 
tax level can, however, be considered moderate by modern standards 
and is designed to provide a solid structure, giving legitimate financial 
incentive to growth — personal and corporate, income and capital 
Low taxes are only one of the incentives offered by Sv;itzerland's 
stable economy • Its stable political and economic climate and its 
conservative business tradition make it a reliable home for the preser¬ 
vation of capital and for the employment of capital m the industrial 
endeavors of other countries, and in real estate, bond, equity and 
precious metal markets, and the like • Your interests may best be 
served by incorporating In Switzerland for the custody or exploitation 
of any type of asset, fortune or form of endeavor, for the purpose of 
expanding Into the Common Market, or for the general conduct of 
multi-national trade • Many thousands who have discovered this have 
already established their enterprises m what has become the favorite 
canton of Zug — only 18 miles from the city of Zurich — where the 
Corporate Fiduciary AG is in the business of serving /ou on a personal 
or corporate basis in the pursuit of objects mentioned above Mail 
coupon tor our Report «Switzerland as your corporate base'*, without 
any obligations. 

CORPORATE FIDUCIARY AG 

Chamerstresae 12c 630u Zug. Switzerland Tel, 042-21 7034 Telex 70 944 j 

Name, _ . - - - - 

Company:.. .. . . — - I 

.z. _ z:_ .Z'lJ 


(IN BLOCK LEHERSI 


Jl 

ARNOLDO MONDADORI EDITORE 

S.p.A.—Head Office in Milan 
Capital Lit. 6,825,000,000 

Annual General Meeting of July 25, 1972 

The Annual General Meeting of ARNOLDO 
MONDADORI EDITORE S.p.A. was held in 
Milan on July 25 under the chairmanship of 
Cav. del Lav. Gioig^io Mondadori to approve the 
Report and the Accounts for the financia' year 
ended March 31, 1972. 

The Report of the Board of Directors stressed 
the following facts; 

# Total turnover for the year under review 
amounted to Lit. 79,597 million (h 12.3%) ; 


# Exports, already included in the total turn¬ 
over, amounted to Lit. 15,284 million ; 


• Profits amounted to Lit. 788 million; 


• Industrial investments for the year under 
review amounted to Lit. 2,706 million; 


• Fixed Assets in machinery amounted to Ut. 
25,101 million; 

• Ordinary depredation for the financial year 
totalled Lit. 1.382 million. The Depreciation 
Fund reached Lit. 17,186 million; 

• Reserves shown in the Accounts at the end 
of the finandal year totalled Lit. 5,089 
million; 

• Personnel employed by the company at 
March 31, 1972 numbered 5,369. Total cost 
of personnel amounted to Lit. 26,899 million 

(f 22.6%). 


The Meeting approved the Report, the Balance 
Sheet and the plan for the distribution of profits 
proposed by the Board whidi anticipate, apart 
from the statuto^ allocation to the Legal 
Reserve, the distribution of a dividend of Lit. 
100 for each of the 3,675,000 ordinary shares 
(equal to 10% of the nominal value) and a 
dividend of Lit. 120 for each of the 3,150,000 
preference shares (equal to 12% of their 
nominal value). 
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BarclsQ^ 
International 
announce a 
new service 
to Euro-investors. 

B«itfl«ivs Bank Intmiaiional 
annoiuKra rirw sriMcrol 
Drposiroi V R(teif)is We will now ad as 
(lf*|X)sii()i\ and isMU I ol lof 

Bonds, in oidn lo ladlilau* ilie 
opeiations oi jnstilntional and prnaie 
nnesiois in dn* Fiiiohond niaik(‘( 
hnt|uines will he welcomed by 
Ml. M. ( Murntord, vStock CXhcc, 

3:^, Old Broad Street, London, lit.zP zjli. 

Pht>nc: 01-^88 6^48, Kxt. loi. 

Telex; 88 6z 41 


BARCLAYS 

International 


soybeans 



O Marafe 1070 - BUY. 

0 AllfHst 1070-BUY. 

© DteamBtr 1070 - lower piicte 
first quarter 1971. 

O FeOmary 1071 - make major 
commitmentt around 287 - 
290. 

© June 1071 - prices above 340 
soon. 

O AufUSt 1071 - BUY late Oc¬ 
tober early Novamber. 

O Septemier 1971 - prices at 
285 undervalued 

© Nevemier 1871 - BUY. Sig¬ 
nificantly higher prices. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our babic rcBearch has enabled ub 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend 
It Is indicative of the commodity 
work perfonned by us for many 
large corporations m industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

Your inquiry on yuur corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 
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Rest of world 
Air Speeded * 
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(4 issues per annum) 

UK, Europe 8 rest of world 
Post: Fastest available £2.80 

Orders for back numbers & surveys 

Back numbers of The Economist and special surveys 
published within The Economist are available on 
request. Prices vary according to the stock position 
and include postage. Our service is cash with order. 
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The Economist Publications Dept. (Back Numbers) 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Prices, 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

atodu 

Price, 

Aug. 2 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Aug 

2 

383'. 

268 

Banka, other financial 
Algemenc Bank FI 381 

2% 

4 5 

84 

57 8 

Ani$irrdam-Rot 

FiBi-e 

2 2 

4 2 

370 

257 

Ausf a NZ Bank 

34Sp 


2 9 

45 

37% 

Bank of America 

844% 

j’l% 

2 5 

500 

370 

B of Ireland 

45Sp 


3 4 

1131% 

886 

B of Montreal 

98 Ip* 

6 

3 3 

116% 

84 

B Nac de Mexico 

P87% 

- 4 

8 6 

470 

298 

BofNS Wales 

460p 

-r 10 

21 

740 

525 

B of Scotland 

7l5p 


2-9 

2680 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2660 

MIO 

4 7 

279 1 

220 

B de Paris Pays Baa 

Fr 227% 

0 5 

4 9 

64% 

53% 

Bankers Trust 

$58 

% 

4 9 

492 

298 

Barclays 

442p* 

IB 

2 2 

15% 

11'>i* 

Cap Imp Com 

£13% 

t% 

7 1 

121'. 

78 

Charterhouse Group I03%p 

H % 

4 0 

61% 

52 

Chase Manhattan 

$61% 

f2% 

3 3 

59% 

48 

Chemical Bank N\ 

$48 

1% 

6 0 

217 

225-2 

Commerzbank 

DM 242 

iS 

3-5 

182 

148% 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 180 2 

172 

4 6 

450 

370 

C'-edIt Fonder 

Fr 445 

1 8 

5 0 

4440 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S4155 

+90 

1 9 

350 

310 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 340% 

1-17% 

2 6 

289 

255 

Dretoner Bank 

DM 279% 

-}5 

3 2 

66% 

43% 

Firs: Nat City 

$66% 

+2% 

2 0 

651 

355 

Fuji 

Y65I 

\ II 

0 9 

490 

335 

Hambros 

450p 

flO 

1 9 

208 

141 

Hill, Samuel 

I82p 

$1% 

£I9%* 

17 

2-4 

1% 

11% 

1% 

.3% 

lOS Mgnt 

Hongkong a Sh 

1% 

1 9 

209 

130 

Klelnwort Benson 

ie6p 

-1 i 

2-0 

7250 

5830 

Kredietbank 

Fr B 7210 

i 210 

2-8 

400 

330 

Kundonkredlt 

DM 400 

1 15 

2 5 

2450 

1840 

Lambert L'ind 

Fr B 2450 

1-40 

3 3 

457 

320 

LBI 

420p 


2 4 

850 

601 

Lloyds 

728p* 
t $34% 

i-13 

2 2 

36. 

30 

Manuf's Hanovej T’s 

- 1% 

4 5 

82350 

62670 

Mediobanca 

LPIOOO 

500 

1 4 

146% 

103 

Mercantile Credit 

V7p 

1 12 

3 2 

256 

176 

Mercury Secs 

I96p* 

1 1 

i-e 

SJ0% 

348 

Midland 

454p* 

16 

2 6 

437 

202 

Mitsui 

Y 436 

1 

1 1 

327 

205 

Montagu Trust 

2a2p 

|7 

1 8 

101% 

71% 

Morgan J P 

$101% 

\ 1% 

2 8 

ISO 

89 

Nat a Grindlays 

I45p 

5 

2 B 

4 30 

2 80 

Nat Australasia 

$A3 70 

1 0-08 

2 4 

250 

176 

Nat Com Grp 

225p 

+5 

2 3 

480 

300% 

Nat West 


20 

2 0 

144 

■20 

Norsk Crcdltbk 

%I40 

+4 

6 4 

•7 

13% 

Royal Canada 

£I6%* 

+ % 

2-2 

915 

608 

Schroders 

870p 

+ 25 

l-Z 


Slater Walker Sect 273p 
Soc Gen de Banque Fr B3200 
Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B26S0 
Standard & Chart 53Sp 
Suez Fr 382 8 

Sumitomo ^ 655 

Swiit Bank Corp Fr S WS 
Union Bank Switz Fr S 1495 K 
Union Discount 480p* 

United Dom Tst 252p 


273p +8 

Fr B3200 I 100 
Fr B2850 t 70 
535p -rS 

Fr ^82 8 I 7 8 
^ 655 i 12 
Fr S 4005 f 95 


Inauronco 
Aetna Life & Cas 
Allianz Vei'kich 
Comm Union 
Eagle Star 
Gen Acudent 
Generali 
Gdn Royal Exch 
Legal & General 
Nat Ncdriandn 
Pearl 
PhoenlK 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Taltho Mar ft F 
Tokle Marine 
Zuricli ina 


|58>a 
DM 533 
256p 
590p 
2l8p 
L 58090 

286p 

208p 

FI 78 
420p 

286p 

209p 
436p 
635p 
Y36B 
Y557 
Fr S7000 


Prices, 

High 

1972 

low 

Ordinary 

atocka 

Price. 

Aug^. 2, 

I9n 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Aug. 

2 

118 

89 

Brewerlaa, etc. 

Allied Breweries 

I04p 

i4 

3 3 

69 

55 

Anheuser-Busch 

$62% 

3% 

0-9 

194 

148 

Bass. Charrington 

l7Sp 

+ 10 

2 9 

165 

132 8 

Bols NV 

FI 165 

+ 2 

2 2 

175 

106 

Courage 

I72p 

1 17 

2 5 

212 

153 

Distillers 

20lp 

1 1 

3 4 

41% 

33% 

Distill Seagrams 

$40 


IB 

470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM 457 

2% 

2 2 

244 

162 

Guinness 

I88p 

H 

3 9 

343% 

238% 

Helneken 

FI 323 

|7 

1 0 

316 

234 

Kirin Brewery 

Y3I6 

i 12 

2 4 

19*. 

15% 

Nat Distillers 

$19% 


4 7 

114 

68% 

Scottish a Newc 

Hip* 

Va 

2-9 

97 

70 

Sth African Br 

79p 

4 

4 2 

272% 

163 

Watney, Mann 

264p 

1 19 

3 4 

114% 

64% 

Whitbread ’A’ 

I04%p 

+ 5 

3 5 

346% 

273 

Building, building meteriela 
Assoc Portland 292p 

+ 22 

3 2 

246 

177 

BPB Industries 

I94p 

+ 10 

3 6 

20*. 

9% 

Boise Cascade 

$9% 

+ % 

2 4 

364 

252 

Bovis Ltd 

3f3p 

23 

1-6 

265 

195 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr 262 

+-7% 

5-4 

2760 

2100 

Cimenterles Briq 

Fr B 2750 

F205 

4-7 

288 

155% 

Cosiain 

276p 

4 

2 7 

143 

105 

Eng China Clays 

I33p 

13 

2 0 

24900 

19050 

ItalcementI 

L 24600 

50 

1-9 

191% 

149% 

Laing ‘A’ 

I80p 

r7% 

1-4 

121% 

76% 

London Brick 

I08p 

is 

3 1 

139 

95 

Marley 

Il6p 

1 I 

3 7 

375 

303 

Pllkingion Bros 

34ap 

1 13 

3 0 

170 

124 

Redtand 

I47p* 

I 7 

2 7 

182 

136 

Rugby Portland 
Stectley 

i48%p 

13% 

2 5 

174 

137 

I37p 

1 

3 7 

310 

250 

Tarmac 

276p 

1 6 

3 3 

360 

275 

Taylor Woodrow 

290p* 

1 10 

2 0 

275 

212 

Wimpey 

240p 


1-1 

173 

143 

Catering, hotela, entertainment 

ATVA- l5Bp -2 

4 8 

60% 

45% 

CBS 

$60% 

+ 1% 

2 3 

280 

202% 

Granada 'A* 

263p* 

+3 

2 4 

275 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 

23Bp 

1-18 

1 5 

55% 

42% 

Holiday Inns 

Lyons ^A* 

$43 

6% 

0 S 

770 

600 

770p 

1 IS 

2 1 

246 

167 

Trust Houscs-Forte 

243p 

f 5% 

4-2 

79 2 

62 8 

Chemicaif 

AKZO 

FI 79 2 

+ 32 

4-5 

815 

561 

ANIC 

1 563 

32 


40% 

32% 

Amer Cytnamid 

133% 

1 % 

3-7 

183 3 

137 

BASF 

DM 169% 

137 

4 4 

152 

129 2 

Bayer 

DM 143 9 

f2 9 

4 5 

2990 

2240 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Ft S 2770 

-20 

0-8 

93% 

78 

Dow 

$91% 

+ 2% 

2-0 

175% 

144% 

Dupont 

$169 

+ 3% 

3 0 

417 

327 

Fisons 

4l7p 

$26% 

+ 17 

2 7 

30*. 

25 

W R Grace 

i- % 

5 9 

176 9 

146 

Hoechst 

DM 163 

1 6.1 

4-6 

305 

238 

ICI 

288p 

1 13 

4 7 

101 

80 

Laporte 

90p 


2 2 

56% 

46 

Monsanto 

$50% 

-+I 

3 5 

751 

480% 

Moncecatini-Edlson 

LSI 6*. 

- J% 


1120 

875 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 1120 

+60 

i-'o 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 176 

+9 

6-8 

2905 

2370 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B 2905 

+ 35 

5 3 

199% 

136 

St Gobain 

Fr 199% 

+0 9 

•t 6 

232 

198 

Takeda Chemical 

Y232 

+9 

3-7 

50*4 

41% 

Union Carbide 

$45% 

% 

4-4 

4645 

3875 

Coal ft steel 

Arbad 

Fr B 4630 

-1-275 

5-4 

34% 

27% 

Bethlehem 

$ 2 ra 

1% 

4-2 

14 05 

11-65 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 12-50 

iO.IS 


179-1 

136-6 

Danain Longwy 

Fr 165% 

.-% 

8-2 

321 

260% 

Finsider 

L264 

.-3 


148 

131 

Fried Krupp 

DM 135% 

+4% 

... 

168 

145 

Granges A B 

Kr 


7-8 


Ordinary 

atocka 


Hoesrh 
Hoogoveit 
Mannctmann 
Nippon Steel 
Rhelnstahl 
Thyssen Hurtto 
US Steel 
Utinor 

Wendel'Sidelor 


Price. CFtange 

Aug. 2. 0.1 

1972 week 


185% 

132% 

AEG Telefunken 

DM 180-3 

1 2 3 

2 8 

295 

236 

ASEA 

Kr 260 

|3 

3 9 

216 

169 

BICC 

l9Sp 


4-0 

558 

402 

CGC 

Fr 527 

+ 10 

4-4 

128% 

106 

Chloride Electric 

Il8p 

-1 1 

3 5 

75% 

52% 

Comsat 

$56% 

1 2% 

0 9 

403 

260 

Decca 

362p 

3 

2 5 

232 

163 

EMI 

IB3p 

+ 3 

3-4 

298 

•81 

Elearolux 'B' 

Kr 300 

1-2 

3 3 

295 

257 

1M Er-ecson 'B' 

Kr275 

3 

2 0 

70% 

46% 

General Electric 

$63% 

% 

2-3 

195 

163't 

GEC 

!66«p 

4 

25 

33 

25% 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$27 

+ % 

5-9 

157 

106 

Hitachi 

Y 157 

+4 

3 8 

160% 

izr. 

Honeywell 

$160% 

+ 7% 

0 9 

41% 

16 

Hoover 

$38 

2 

1-6 

410 

331% 

IBM 

$409 

i II 

t-3 

155 

82% 

Int Computers 

97p 

1 14% 

(n) 

91 

76 

Machines Bull 

Fr79 9 

10 4 


769 

507 

Matsushita 

Y 676 

124 

l-S 

870 

537 

Philips 

86Sp 

5 

2 2 

162 

133 

Plessey 

i59p 

+ 11% 

3 1 

45 

33% 

RCA 

$35% 

+ % 

2-8 

129 

104 

Rrdiffirtinn 

I22p 

+ 2 

3 6 

122 

73 

Reyrolle Parsor. 

98p 


1 0 

296% 

204 3 

5iemen* 

DM 294-3 

i '43 

2 7 

5420 

3240 

Sony 

Y 4800 

. 30 

0 3 

45 

29% 

Sperry Rand 

$45 

} 1 

1 5 

176% 

117% 

Texas Instruments 

$I7£% 

|2% 

0'4 

175 

95 

Thomson' Houston 

Fr 170-2 

-i 10-2 

4 1 

552 

458 

Thorn Electrical 

545p* 

iS 

1 3 

105 

68 

Toshiba 

Y lOS 

J5 

4 8 

68% 

41% 

Western Union 

$SB 

+ % 

2 5 

54 

4) 

West Ini'house 

$44% 

+% 

1-9 



Engineering, ahipbuilding 



237 

178 

Acrow 'A' 

304p 

26 

2 3 

245 

214 

Atlas Copco 

Kr242 

■13 

2 1 

45 

25 

BSA 

3l%p 

1-1% 


94% 

67% 

Babcock & Wilcox 

88p 


27 

187 

129 

John Brown 

I56p 

+21 

7-6 

1460 

1150 

Brown Boverl ‘A’ 

FrS 1310 

-10 

3 8 


Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Demag 
B Elliott 
GKN 

GutehofTnunga 
Harland a Wolff 
Hawker Siddaley 
Head Wrightson 
Alfred Herbert 
IHI 

Inter Combstn 
Inter Comp Air 
Laird Group 
MAN 

Mather B Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
SKF B’ 

Serck 

Simon Engtng 
Sione-Plett 
Swan Hunter 
Suizcr 


FrS3600 +100 
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lYItt KUKi;>IL9MKaT jyi 


roa 

^ 1 . \m 

Hl|h Loi 


soo 

w* 

121 

(42 

123 


63 
126 
346 
213 7 
108 


412 

20 '* 

62 

93 

lOI'i 


69>i 
68 
94 
281 
139 I 
73 
87'* 


OitMfwry 

itoclis 


Tube Invcitmenif 
US Industries 
Vickers 
Weir Croup 
Thoi W Wird 


Price, 
Auf. 2. 
1972 


Chant* Yi*M 

on Aut. 

week 2 


424p 

122^4 

96p 

I22p 

I22p 


Food, phsrmMwitl 
Assoc British Poods 
Assoc Fisheries 
Avon Products 
Beecham Group 
Beghin 

Brook* Bond '6' 


80*ip* 

Jf5. 

34ep 
Fr2IO 4 
e7p 


r6’* 


+2 

I 4'4 

I 23 
( 1-4 
4-3 


243 

140 

427 

1750 

163 

362 

2065 

292 

I47>* 

1112*1 

I6I>< 


160 

93'4 

358 

1565 

ISO 

325 

1439 

228 

86H 

825 

I20*s 



Ofllc* aquipmont. 

Canon 

Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
Gevaert Agfa 
Gesietn«r ‘A’ 
Nippon Optical 
Olivetti 
Ozalid 
Polaroid 
hank'A' 

XercK 


Papor. publishing 
Borregaard 
Bowater Paper 
Bund Pulp 
Crown Zeller bach 
ORC 

MacFKttan Bloedel 
MeGlNlw,Hlll 
N**Mliiffrn«^<c'nal 
PM&ld^gman 

R«*d1ll4 

Thonq^Org 


photographic 


C*p1t1d A Counties 121 **p 
' 'immeraens *A* 545p 

ind Securities 227p 

I28p 
263p 
2l6p 
L37»*4 

352p 

?«p. 


jt Martins 
$G tffiffloblUare 
Scar((3cArlttln) 
StodsCpovarsfon 


fS'* 

Wo 

2 

-( 3'. 

+24 
+ 1 ** 
+ 17 
+M 


4-5 

2 7 
4 2 
4 5 

3 6 


2- 4 
5 5 
I i 
l'8 

so 

31 

3- 5 


337 

187 

Cavenham 

335p* 

$86^1 

+ 18 

l-l 

86*. 

57'. 

Colgate*Palmollve 

+2*. 

1 7 

5-86 

4-80 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A5 01 

0-24 


161 

IIS*i 

Fitch Lovell 

I32p* 

(9*. 

2-9 

36*4 

24*. 

General Foods 

$25 

I-** 

5 4 

56*. 

38*. 

General Mills 

$56*. 

+ 3*4 

1 7 

528 

437 

Glaxo 

II 

-10 

2 3 

47*1 

40*. 

Helm 

-** 

2 3 

220000 

176500 

Hoffman Ls Roche 

FrS 212,500+10.500 

0 5 

47*. 

41 

Kraftco 

$41*. 

+’• 

4 1 

2290 

1605 

L'Oreal 

Fr 2290 

+ 135 

1-0 

3095 

2595 

Motta 

L26I0 

j-IO 


4150 

3000 

Nestl6 

Fr S 3830 

-30 

1-9 

47S 

36*. 

Pflftr 

$44*1 

+ 1 

1-4 

100 

76'. 

Procter Gamble 

$97*4 

1 *4 

1-6 

251 

155 

Ranks*Hovls 

207p 

122 

3 9 

373 

270 

Reckltt A Colman 

367p 

Fr S3875 

-1 4 

2 6 

3950 

3425 

SandOK 

- 5 

1-/ 

91 

60** 

Spillers 

S-. 

- I*f 

4 5 

38*4 

30*4 

Swift 

•* 

2 0 

209 

171 

Tate A Lyle 

I79p 

-i 10 

5 7 

18$ 

138*4 

Unigaie 

Unilever 

I84p 

19 

2 5 

406 

318 

358p 

4 23 

3-1 

143 6 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 128 7 

41 7 

4 8 

124 

81 

United Biscuits 121 p 

Motors, eeroapace 

t3 

22 

56 

36*4 

BLMC 

38*4P 

i •* 

$-2 

26*. 

19 

Boeing 

$21*. 

-*4 

1-8 

62*1 

46*. 

Caterpillar Tract 

$62*. 

^2*. 

2 2 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

$33 

1-** 

l-B 

104 

79-1 

Citroen 

Fr 94 

-1*. 


496*1 

323 

Dalmler-Beni 

DM 496 

rl*. 

i > 

199 

132 

Dunlop 

!44p 

L 2340 

+ 7*. 

S 6 

2440 

2068 

Flat 

MO 

51 

27 

21*. 

Firestone Tire 

$21** 


3 7 


62*. 

Ford 

$65*1 

, 1 

4 0 

32 

22*. 

General Dynamics 

$26*4 

i 1*4 

4*5 

84*. 

73*. 

General Motors 

$76*. 

-rl’4 

33*. 

27 

Goodyear 

$29*. 

4*i 

3 0 

394 

254 

Honda 

Y394 

+21 

2 3 

265 

155 

Komatsu 

Y262 

-}3 

3 2 

15^ 

10 

Lockheed 

$10*. 

*. 


438** 

358 

Lucas 

390p 

1 10 

2-6 

15*4 

im 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 14*4 

*. 


4SS 

34*. 

McDonnell Douglas 
Michelln '6' 

$35*. 

- 1*. 

M 

1566 

1229 

Fr 1513 

4 33 

1 3 

soo 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y460 

16 

1-7 

36*b 

30*4 

N Am Rockwell 

$33 

12*. 

4 2 

412 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr4ll 

■4 9*. 

2-6 

len 

1540 

Plrelil-Spa 

L 1655 

-21 

3 0 

231 

164 

Smiths Indusi 

lesp 

%274 

-2*. 

3-4 

284 

186 

Steyr-Dalmler-Puch 

+ 38 

3 7 

650 

405 

Toyou Motor 

Y 579 

H 13 

1 4 

42’. 

28*. 

United Aircraft 

$39*. 

-1 I*. 

5 I 

163 B 

133*4 

Volkswagen 

DM 151*. 

+ 30 

3-0 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr244 

+ 1 

1 -6 

73*. 

57 

Westland 

62p 

li 

4-8 

120 

92 

Wllmoi'Breeden 

Il4p 

-1-7 

3-1 


$140 

4 2". 

0-9 

Y386 

-46 

1 9 

Fr B 1605 

-t5 

3 7 

I76p 

+2 

1 7 

Y368 

+21 

2 0 

L 1775 

105 

4 0 

292p 
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Tramportation 
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Monty Markot Indicator! 

Although some rates eased in London this week, the underlying 
irond in interest rates is stilt upwards. The building societies 
are expected to be next to move thoir rates up in line with those 
of their competitors. 


Bonk Rate 6% (from 5%. 21/6/72) I 
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First National City Travelers Checks 
protect your money...anywhere. 

They’re honoredeverywhere.They’re —there’s no expiration date. So if yt)u 
refundable if lost or stolen at more plan to travel anywhere, including 
than 32,000 banks around the world, the LJnited States, whether ft>r busi- 
That’s more than any other trav'el- ness or pleasure ask h)r them by name, 
ers check. And they’re always good They’re sold at banks everywhere. 

First National City Iravelers Checks 

"Vour financia] passport to the world 









If you cha.. 
your plans suddenh^ 
well change 
your plane suddenly. 

Who said Germans aren’t flexible? 

Plans can change over night. 

Unexpectedly. Unavoidably. 

And when they do, Lufthansa can 
help right on the spot. By arrang¬ 
ing a seat on another flight maybe 
to another destination, maybe 
with us or some other airline. 

That’s one reason we even have 
offices in cities where we don’t 
fly to. We think we owe it to you. 

0 Lufthansa 

For men who fly to work 



Official 

Airline 

Muncheri 

1972 


999 




I hr 

I (otiomisi 


Th* EMnomlit BuDdino 
25 St JanuM's Straat 
LcMulonSWIAIHQ 
MvRA0/ia;O1-93O6166 
iMx; 24344 
t^9gnm9 Md c§Mb$. 
Mistacon London SW1 



What crisis / 

The Government has escaped 
to the beaches badly battered, 
and although Tory MPs would 
prefer to Took on the bright 
side they can see worse 
troubles looming this winter 
It may be that the only way 
to gam greater acceptance of 
trade union reform and stop 
the subversives will be to call 
another general election— 
which Mr Heath has been 
unwilhng to do until he has 
got Bntam into Europe, page 
11 

The terms of surrender arc 
being decided in the docks, 
P^gc 59 The 40 per cent 
claims on the boil, page 
62 The trouble with the 
unclear laws on picketing, 
page 19 Ministers arc still 
handing out millions to flag¬ 
ging mdustnes, except, sen¬ 
sibly, the coal board, page 53 






God told him 

President Amin’s divine 
inspiration cruelly to expel 


I-O' ---O'- - 

to Uganda, page 37 




77% 


Busincfli 


Skrim 

Senator McGovern's new run¬ 
ning mate looks so handy a 
politician that it's a wonder 
he wasn’t picked the first time, 
page 40* Now Mr McGovern 
has be^ his real campaign, 
with a broadside at Nixon- 
omics, page 42. 


In the balance 

Mr Whitelaw is still plugging 
away for pohtical talks m 
Ulster, and the Catholic poli¬ 
ticians are sail talking to him, 
but the old IRA areas are not 
taking the army lymg down, 
page 17 


Conferring with Russia 

The divisions have already 
started to appear on the 
western side of the coming all- 
European security conference, 
page 16 


Getting together 

Thorn and Plessey are 
arranging a £73^01 merger, 
page 71, after bw bids for 
Courage, Bovu, outers, page 
74- 


Stoek Prices 
and Yields 
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Dock strike 

* Ser—I n your excellent article on the dock 
strike (July 29th} you mention that 
“. . , Britain led the world into the 
nineteenth-century industrial revolution 
because it was the Brst to overthrow the 
protectionist squires. . . These allusions 
to our glorious past are particularly 
encouraging when expressed by advocates 
of free trade in the money market and 
other spheres. What a pity then that in 
the same article you beat the drum for a 
compulsory incomes policy. 

Unionism was the workers* answer to 
the problems of expressing themselves col¬ 
lectively to management. The Labour party 
was born on the basis of unionism; 
socialism was merely an adjunct to it. Now 
the unionists have reached their zenith in 
so far as they arc jockeying, on equal 
terms, voluntarily, with the CBI over the 
issues which remain the nub of their own 
existence and that of the Labour party. 
Yet you wish to interpose with the statute 
book. 

Any help the Government can give to 
assist the two sides in their discussions 
must be applauded but we should not 
ask the Government to go beyond the call 
of thcii duty to govern. A working mar¬ 
riage between the TUG and the CBI could 
be extremely beneficial to everybody. 
Having forced the issue and discovered 
the feeling of the congregation, the TUG 
may be more willing to go to the altar. 
Discouraging noises about compulsory 
policies will upset what is really a fabulous 
opportunity. 

Pcrhap.s the world will watch whilst 
Britain leads the way into the twentieth 
century industrial relations revolution.— 
Yours faithfully, Derek Newman 

London, SW 8 

Sir —In your article on the docks dispute 
(July 29th' you adopt the popular but 
misguided posture which blandly assumes 
that the Lond<m dockers would have felt 
the rigour of the law even if the Industrial 
Relations .\c\ had not been passed. 

But this belief is based on the doubtful 
assumption that m the arena of industrial 
relations, w^hich would thereby be devoid 
of the present atmosphere of legal inter¬ 
vention in industrial disputes, an employer 
would be prepared to make use of the 
law to s-olvc his labour relations problems. 

Prior to the present controversy, v\hich 
clearly began in earnest with “ In Place of 
Strife,’* such action by an employer would 
clearly have been unthinkable in practi¬ 
cally every industrial dispute. 

Every year we have suftered millions of 


days lost through strikes, and the vast 
majority of these strikes undoubtedly con¬ 
stituted breaches of contract according to a 
strict interpretation of the law. But where 
were all the actions by employers for 
breach of contract in (say) 1962 or 1968 ? 
The answer, of course, is that very few 
employers made u.sc of their undoubted 
right to sue their workers, as it was far 
from being normative behaviour in indus¬ 
trial relations to go to court over a labour 
dispute before ** In Place of Strife ” or even 
the Act of 1971, 

But what is significant is that the more 
talk there is about ** law ” to control strikes 
the worse the statistics become, and the 
more enthusiasm there is on the part of 
employers to make use of labour injunc¬ 
tions. This is one of the grave dangers of 
the Industrial Relations Act and, in fact, of 
other brands of legal intervention in indus¬ 
trial relations. It will encourage more work 
groups to defy the law, and will encourage 
more employers to by-pass established con¬ 
flict re.solution procedures. 

A quick glance at the strike statistics 
fur the past four vears (the period com¬ 
mencing with “ In Place of Strife ”) reveals 
both a dismal picture and a stark contrast 
with the preceding periods when talk of 
legal intervention was, in general, notice¬ 
able by its absence. 

A new atmosphere in industrial relations 
has been created which can only lead to 
even more conflict and more resort to the 
courts. If w’c could only get back to Dono- 
\'an and look at what it said about the 
role of the law, wc could then get down 
to the serious business of analysing the real 
ill of our industrial relations system, that 
is, the ab.sence of satisfactory, voluntary 
collective agreements and related 
procedures —Yours faithfully, G. R. Rubin 
Bridge of Don, Aberdeen 

.Sir—I t w'ould be ungenerous not to express 
appreciation of your comment on Britain’s 
present economic and industrial situation. 
The release of the dockers from Penton- 
ville constituted an internal Munich and 
will be noted as a crucial stepping stone 
by the future chroniclers of our decline 
towards complete impotence and anarchy. 
Subsequent debate was indeed “ muted.” 
It W'as staggering to see how the national 
press as a whole, once graciously de-muz- 
zlcd, gave in deference to the muzzlers only 
the most kid-gloved treatment to the grave 
i.s.siie$ involved. 

Your phrase ** the encouragement to law- 
breaking by some foolish public men *' is 
also most apt. Has there ever been a clearer 
in.stancc of quern deus vult perdere. . . ? 
What looms clearly ahead is hoodlumo- 
cracy.—Yours faithfully, G. Reiciiardt 
Ponfe, Dorset 


McGovernment 

Sir —Your article (July 2gth) correctly 
points out the dangers of a substantial 
reduction of American ground forces in 
Europe without cither a matching reduc¬ 
tion by the Russians or a compensating 
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increase in European ground forces. And 
you correctly point out that, while Euro¬ 
peans could and perhaps should bear a 
larger share of the Nato defence burden, 
they are unlikely to make a compensating 
increase in ground forces because for Bri¬ 
tain it ** would mean bringing back con¬ 
scription, which is virtually inconceivable 
in the present state of British politics,** 
” the French arc certainly not going to 
help,” the Belgians, the Dutch and the 
Canadians ” are all looking for ^convenient 
excuses to put less into the defence effort,” 
and the German army ” has probably the 
worst morale problem in western Europe.” 

But doe.s this analysis of the situation 
call for such a strong attack on Senator 
McGovern (*' John Foster McGovern **) for 
recommending such action when faced with 
an electorate disillusioned with America’s 
overseas military policies, sensitive to past 
European criticism of many of them, and 
no more enthusiastic than most Europeans 
for a large standing army ? 

Doesn’t it call, instead, for recognition 
of the plain fact that an adequate we.stcm 
defence places politically unpopular 
demands upon all Nato governments, and 
that these demands are not likely to be 
met unless the alliance can be renewed 
with a sense of common purpose through 
close co-ordination of the political strategics 
of the member governments and visible, 
frequent consultation between their politi¬ 
cal leaders ? 

And is it likely—is it even conceivable 
—that Senator McGovern would give such 
consultation and co-ordination an even 
lower priority than President Nixon ha.s 
done ?—V'ours faithfully, £dmu.nd Coffin 
Old Brookville, NY 


World money 

Sir —Fred Hirsch writes (August 5th) that 
the result of monetary union is to drain 
peripheral areas dry, as with Ulster and 
Scuilaiid, and that therefore the common 
market governments will not allow it to 
happen. T cannot, however, fault Mr 
Maudling's argument, when he said (May 
10, 1967) that: “We shall finish up, if 
we enter, with a common currency, a 
common reserve system, and common 
policies on the pressure of demand, because 
there cannot be a free movement of goods, 
labour and capital unless we work on this 
basis.” 

Since that time, the Six, with our agree¬ 
ment, have set a lo-year timetable for 
mcjnetary union, and Mr Heath has said 
again and again that he sees complete 
union, economic, monetary and political, 
as the aim. It is unfortunate for Mr 
Hirsch’s argument.s that you published the 
letter from Ernest Wisirich, of the Euro¬ 
pean Movement, on the same day as his 
article: Mr Wistrich shows clearly that 
full union is the Government's aim. Mr 
Hirsch apparently has not yet understood 
that our Government is not going into the 
market to further national inteitsts; if 
they were they would hardly have agreed 
to the CAP» unlimited smmigimtioini and 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA and over 


Project Manager 

Hong Kong Mass Transit Railway 

Freeman, Fox and Partners (Far East) have been appointed by the Hong 
Kong Government as principal consultants to this project, the total cost of 
which will exceed £300m.; it involves cut and cover construction, bored 
tunnelling, immersed tubes, elevated construction etc., and will continue over 
15 years. After an initial period in London, he will be based in Hong Kong, 
and will be directly responsible to a Partner for the co-ordination of a large 
internal team supported by specialist firms of retained consulting engineers, 
and the planning of the design and execution of the project. He will supervise 
the tender procedures and the operations of the major contracting companies 
involved in the construction, to ensure completion within plan and budget, 
maintaining close liaison with Government bodies and safeguarding the 
interests of the general public. The ideal candidate is probably aged about 45, 
is a professionally qualified engineer, has experience both as a senior resident 
engineer and as a site agent. This should have involved the control of £multi- 
million projects, both within cities and in the under-developed countries; 
experience in the Far East would be an advantage. A five-figure salary and 
other emoluments are negotiable; accommodation provided. Please write - in 
confidence - stating how each requirement is met to J. M. Ward ref. S.41121. 


Managing Director Designate 

International Trading—Far East 

to succeed the present incumbent who is returning to the UK within two 
years. The company, with a turnover well in excess of £15m.. is a member of 
a British group trading internationally, and is pursuing a policy of 
expansion; he will be a member of the Boards of subsidiary and associate 
companies, chairing some of these. Candidates, ideally aged about 45, must 
have experience as Chief Executives of companies operating in similar fields 
and, preferably, with experience in the Far East. Remuneration, which 
includes salary, commission, housing and education allowances and other 
benefits, is negotiable; family pa.ssages paid. Please write - in confidence - 
stating how each requirement is met to .1. M. Ward reference S.41125. 

about £15,000 


Management 

Consultants in 17 Stratton Street, London, W1X 6DB. 
Human Resources □ Birmingham q Glasgow □ Manchester 
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tree movement of capital. They are going 
in to build a new supcr>state» which Mr 
Hea^ compared la&t summer to the 
empires of Napoleon, Hitler and Charle¬ 
magne. Just as Hitler, though Austrian by 
birth, would not have seen the relevance 
of arguments against Anschluss based on 
Austria’s interests, so our Government is 
concerned first for the good of a united 
Europe, and only secondly for benefits to 
Britain —Yours faithfully, 

London, NWs David Lazarus 


National Health Service 

Sm*-After Dr Wyndham Davies's some¬ 
what doctrinaire personal attack (July 15th) 
I hesitate to comment again on one of 
youT excellent editorial notes on health. 
However, valour overrides discretion and 
1 write to supplement your piece on the 
reorganisation of the National Health Ser¬ 
vice (August 5th). 

Devotees of organisational theory of the 
1920s (Taylor, **scientific management*’ 
and all that jazz) may like to know that 
a well preserved specimen may be found 
in the third appendix of the white paper. 
It remains to be seen whether the pro¬ 
verbially busy doctor will have time to 
read so far in the unlikely event that he 
buys a copy of the white paper rather 
than relies on the bowdlcriscd summaries 
in the trade magazines. 

Undue alarm may, however, not be 
j'ustified. Cynical students of the organisa¬ 
tion of health care are already suggesting 
that however tightly the rules are laid 
down, however carefully jobs are defined, 
delegatior delighted in and accountability 
upwards " sung like a hymn of praise, the 
rank and file doctor (doc’or ?} will hold 
things steady by simply refusing to work 
to rule. Students of industrial relations 
apply now for research posts in the new 
NHS.—Yours faithfully, Peter Draper 
London, SEi 


E/U Quartarly Economkc Raviaw Sarvica 
Evary quartar 70 faviaws eovar ISO eountnas 

Algeria 

Oil and liquefied natural gas expor<t 
sales, just negotiated, wiill strengthen 
the international trade account as 
imports bound ahead Domestically, 
operations at El Hadjar siteelworks will 
have wide industrial repercussions, as 
the latest QER explams. 

An annual subscription to one rsvisw 
(4 issuas and an Annus! Suppismant) is 
£1S (USt40) Airmail postags £2 (US$S) 
Smgla eopias £4 60 (US$1?), payment with 
ordar plaaaa 

The Economist 
Intdligence Unit 

$t Jamts's Ftaca, London SW1A 1UT 


Scientists 

Sir —In your article “ Why leave home?” 
(June loth) you rightly point out the 
drain on scientists, except agricultural ones, 
from developing countries. 

In addition to the reasons you give, 
one must also recognise the difficulties for 
a man just graduated in taking individual 
professional responsibilities: in fact, he 
cannot receive from his studies all the 
necessary information and training for the 
particular and local job he will actually 
face. Gonsequendy, he will remain abroad 
also to gain practical experience, while 
he will confidently begin his work at home 
immediately after his studies only if super¬ 
vised by a qualified, experienced and 
reliable man or supported by a professional 
study.—^Yours faithfully, Giovanni Baldini 
T iifin 


Wales 

Sir —It is a pity that, in your otherwise 
excellent Welsh survey (July 15th), you 
accept uncritically the wisdom ol dividing 
Glamorgan into three rather than two. 
Your statement that the interests of Cardiff 
and the valleys of mid-Glamorgan are 
diametrically opposed is not in any way 
substantiated by the facts. In fact, the two 
areas arc complementary Thousands com¬ 
mute to Cardiff from the valleys every 
day and this acts as a useful safety valve 
for house and land prices in Cardiff, which 
are already on the high side. To run 
down tlie valley communities too fast 
would do as much harm to Cardiff as it 
would to the valleys. 

The real reason for the three-way split 
is quite simply that a two-way split would 
leave Labour comfortably in control, 
whereas with the three-way split the 
enlarged Cardiff area might remain under 
Conservative control. I am surprised that 
a journal of your level of sophistication 
has not cottoned on to this aspect of the 
matter.—^Yours faithfully, John Lewis 

Forth, Glam. 


Waiting for God 

Sir —I have only just read your article 
” Waiting for God ” (June 24th), which 
seems to have been written by an econo¬ 
mist for The Economist. The treatment 
of Explo '72 centres on the organisational 
efficiency of Mr Bill Bright and the cost 
of the festival. Plans for growth rate are 
also mentioned. It all sounds like a political 
convention or an expanding business. 

The article did contain two useful 
thoughts, which I would like to attempt 
to tie together. I quote : ” Rather than 
worry about the war in Vietnam, racial 
tensions or poverty, they [the new funda¬ 
mentalists] quote chunks of the Bible, clock 
up large numbers of conversions and wait 
enthusiastically for the Second Coming.” 
Again • ” the Dallas police were happy to 
find that for a change the young regaled 
them as friends and potential converts 
rather than as pigs.” 


Surely the second quote is relevant to 
the first. Conversion has always been 
intended for the whole man. In the eyes 
of those who have not experienced re-birth 
—a spiritual phenomcnon*-it reveals itself 
in a changed attitude to people, real live 
people. Jesus's second commandment, 
” love your neighbour as yourself,” is surely 
the key to solving the social problems 
which you mention. The ” fundamentalist ” 
approach is that social problems are 
spiritual problems, too. On reading the 
New Testament, it is impossible to come 
to any other conclusion than this ; a 
changed attitude to God must manifest 
itself in love for other people. Love, in the 
truly Christian sense, embraces individual 
social concern. This seems too simple 

Sociological examinations of the colour 
prejudice problem seem rather limited if 
Chnst can transform attitudes. Similarly, 
poverty seems less of a problem, indeed 
might well be no problem even today, if 
true love for God breeds a spirit of genero¬ 
sity. Selfishness, nut shortage, is the root 
cause. 

The shortcoming of your article, as I 
sec it, albeit not from a disinterested view¬ 
point, is that conversion should be 
examined as a personal encounter, not an 
organisation-induced phenomenon being 
promoted in a largely untapped market. 
Sometimes the simple answer is the correct 
one. It is also the hardest to apply person¬ 
ally —^Yours faithfully, Roger Williamson 
Hamburg 


Contempt 

Sir —^Your article (July isl) on contempt 
of court was much too short but there 
was enough in it, I think, to warrant a 
suggestion concerning criticism of judges. 

No critic of judges ought to be punished, 
it seems to me, unless his criticism (i) is 
false, ( 2 ) is made with either actual malice 
or reckless disregard of the truth, and 
( 3 } results in a clear and present danger 
to the administration of justice. 

I fail to see why judges need any 
more protection than this. Anyone who 
would claim that justice has suffered in 
the United States because of improper 
criticism of the judiciary would be hard 
put to make his case. I realise that the 
United Kingdom lacks a written guaran¬ 
tee of freedom of speech and press, but 
all I can say is ” try it, you’ll like it.”— 
Yours faithfully, Stephen S. Rappoport 
Washington, DC 


Let the mud settle 

Sir —^The advertisement for gas on page 23 
erf your issue of July 29th used the expres¬ 
sion ”our name was mud.” There are 
nearly 300 heirs of Dr Mudd (the physician 
who was imprisoned for life for setting the 
broken leg of Lincoln’s assassin) and they 
art unhappy about this sort of thing.^ 
Yours faithfully Wuxiam Siuciacy 

Fort Croditf Oniario 
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He knovvs the way there (and back) 
with his ^es closed 



V' 


So does he 


'inhere*s still one road where you 
can jf)yfully ij^nore the speed limits, 
avoid t rathe jams and cut straight 
through the rush hour. The railroad. 

While others fume, you can sit 
hack in y(»ur comfortable Inter-City 
M at. Read y<»ur paper, work a little 
nr a lot or stretch out and close 
yotir eyes as Inier-t ^ity carries you 
sm(K>thly to your destination. 

And to give yourself a full day on ar¬ 
rival, why n<it use an Inter-City Sleeper? 
On the way back too, for that matter. 

'! ravel wlien time costs you rKithing 


in your sleep! 

On arrival, relaxed and unruffled, 
youTe probably just a short cab ride 
from your meeting. But if you need a 
car, Godfrey Davis Rail Drive car-hire 
service is available at all l^ndon 
termini and at over 70 other Inter¬ 
city stations. 

Day or night, I nter-City is certainly 
your best business refresher course. 
Start the day’s journey with a good 
hot breakfast; unwind from it with 
dinner on the way home. Or sleep 
easy all the way. 


Inter-C^ is for you * 

Better by far then going by car 
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PROPERTY 



Every time 1 mention 
front elevation, 
Hammersons think Tm 
talking abont 
Salisbury Square 


For the record, Hammersons are developing 
a new office block in Salisbury Square 
with equally impressive front elevations to 
Salisbury Square and Whitefriars Street, 
London, E.C.4. It will be ready for 
occupation in 1973. Enquines to: 


THE HAMMERSON GROUP OF COMPANIES, 
100 Paik Lane, London, W.l, 

or Coltter & Madge, 68 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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The ultimate weapon 


The Government has got through to the holidays visibly 
battered, and, if not actually bowed (Mr Heath is not a 
bowing iman), with an appropriately low profile. There 
is neither hope nor kudos for it in the docks, where what 
is being negotiated is simply the final terms of surrender. 
It can see industrial violence spreading: the violence of 
the miners’ pickets has been escalated by the dockers’ 
pickets and the criminal law is being openly flouted. 
The Government knows that its present policy 
on inflation is mostly hope and little else. When it hears 
of a lame duck firm nowadays it swathes it in subsidies. 

Conservatives 'in the country have grown glumly 
accustomed to the cabinet standing up to strikes for several 
weeks, only to cave in and hand over the money. Con¬ 
servative MPs feel tctchily that they have been driven 
hard through the lobbies to pass legislation that is not 
turning ouit at all as they hoped. MPs often feel that 
way by early August, but the Tory managers know ihe.y 
have a grow'ing band of doubters and questioners on 
their hands. What has kept the party going in the past 
weeks has been two beliefs. The first is that Labour is 
much worse off. The second is that, in dealing 
with the unions, the law, violence, strikes and the rest, 
the Tories believe that they have the public on their side, 
if only they could rafly it. 

But the ‘Government is in balk. Although, in its policies 
and psychology alike, it considers that there could be only 
one outcome of an election fought whenever the unions 
overstep the ‘mark and take half the Labour party with 
them, that shot has never been in Mr Heath’s mind if 
it meant putting Britain’s entry into Europe in any 
doubt, Eumpc has come first. If the price of getting safely 
to January i, 1973 , is to buy off the unions, entertain 
Mr Campbell Adamson and Mr Vic Feather at No. 10 , 
and bandage up any more lame ducks that start 
quacking, then Mr Heath will pay it and will even be 
cheerful about it. After all, elections do go wrong *, he 
does not need the sight of Mr Wilson across the floor 
of the House to remind him of that. 


What is no less true is that this suits Mr Heath’s 
temperament as well. The Prime Minister is forceful, 
and would be firmer if he could, but he is not an 
adventurous man. The idea of having a general election 
before one is decently due is unlikely to come naturally 
to him. For Mr Heath, like Mr Wilson, enjoys govern¬ 
ment. He retain.s, like Mr Wilson in his palmier clays, 
his confidence that he is the only eonci'ivablc prime 
minister in his own party, and in the opposing one, too. 
He would like his GovTrnnient to complete it.s full term. 
When the Prime Minister addressed the 1922 Committee 
the other day he left no impression but that the Govern¬ 
ment would go on for another two years. Whether he 
sen.sed it or not, that was when a number of doubters 
had their doubts confirmed. 

No mutiny, but growing doubts 

I'here is no mutiny among the Tories because Mr 
Heath is still greatly -admired, because his policies arc 
still those of the great majority of the parly, and because 
there is no one to lead a mutiny any\/ay. (Mutiny is not 
Mr Powell’s forte: he needs the roof lo fall in on the 
parly before his hour can .strike.) But Conservatives who 
now look three months ahead have profound doubts 
about whcnc the Govemmem’s .strategy is going to land 
them. They arc entirely content that Mr Adamson and 
Mr Feather should be listened to, although they arc 
sceptical that either of them can deliver anything much 
that matters in the end. They are ready to be told that 
threshold agreements may help a little, especially if the 
economy is expanding in the next .six months, so that 
Britain’s wage inflation may come to look rather more, 
like other people’s than it has done for the past eight 
years. They certainly do not want to prejudice the entry 
into the common market any more than the Prime 
Minister docs. But they want to know what relevance 
any of this is likely to have when the next 40 per cent 
pay claim in a vulnerable industry comes up, accom¬ 
panied by the next escalation of violence by the pickets 
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and (especially if it is a power strike) the next round of 
deaths among innocent people. They know what their 
constituencies are going to think after another defeat. 

In ordinary times governments rely for their effective¬ 
ness on a general willingness to accept laws and changes 
once they have passed the Commons. That is not so 
today, and it is not only the Industrial Relations Act 
w'hich is going to be defied, and the defiance encouraged 
by a number of Labour partiamentarians, if this Govern¬ 
ment goes on as it has been going. Ministers may think 
that this is a passing phase, that if they continue to 
pretend to be in dharge as if nothing had happened, 
quieter times will follow and the moderates in the unions 
and in Labour town councils will reassert themselves. 
But that is now very unlikely: too many people have 
seen violence and lawbreaking and industrial aggro 
succeed for the moderates to have much chance of making 
themselves heard. When Mr Joe Gormley, Sir Sidney 
Greene and even Mr Jack Jones have all failed to call 
their people off at what they thought was the right 
moment, no one else is likdy to manage it. 

The one way to stop the wreckers 
Nor is the force of public opinion, expressed through 
the newspapers and the opinion polls (Which arc 
invariably anti-union) going to do much to help. The 
men who arc running the extremists and organi^ng the 
aggro do not worry particularly about public opinion ; 
in fact they have spent much of their lives in trying to 
subvert ordinary people in British industry in conscious 
defiance of what they know majority opinion to be. They 
make mistakes, but they know what to do in male- 
dominated unions, especially when these are in an 
industry, such as mining and the docks, which is relatively 
isolated from the rest of the community and where the 
sense of social cohesion is strong. They also know pretty 
well what sort of support they can expect from particular 
politicians, civil serx'ani.s and communicators who do not 
much like capitalism or the market or even parliamentary 
democracy. 

It now seems increasingly likely that these people will 
never be slopped except by ilic exercise of parliamcntar>' 
democracy itself. A government that ddilxTatcly excludes 
the possibility of a general election in its own thinking 
is going to remain at a permanent disadvantage if all 
it can do instead is to appeal to people’s better natures. 
(Mr Heath’s Government is not particularly good at that 
anyway). It is not that an election, returning the Conser¬ 
vative Goveriinieiu for another term, would stop the 
subversives themselve.s. But it would go a considerable 
way towards persuading those whose indination is to 
see the better side of the miners because they would not 
like to do that sort of work, and of the less bad .^sidc of 
Mr Bernic Steer and .\lr Vic Turner because someone 
has compared tliern to John Hampden or the Tolpuddle- 
martyrs, that the reasonable feeling of the majority, twice 
expressed at the polls, deserves respect. For there are 
times in politics when once is not enough. It is not 
inapposite that it needed two general elections in 1910 
to persuade the Tory party and, in the end, the Tory 
House of Lords (which in those days was nearly as 
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conservative a body as the Tradie^ Union Congress is 
now) to swallow the Parliament Bilk It ccmld not jpeisuatk 
the diehards, but it persuaded the ordinary opposition 
in the country. To many pOople of a settled way of 
looking at things, .to alter the law about trade unions, 
even although a popular cause by most tests/has seemed 
similar to changing the constitution. 

This is the shot that an increasing number of Con¬ 
servatives would like Mr Heath to feel free to play after 
January 1 st. But they are worried that there will be 
another major surrender to union violence before then, 
which their constituents (who are not quite as enamoured 
of Europe as Mr Heath or the newspapers) may not 
forgive. In fact, Mr Heath need not wait as long. Unle.s.s 
the dockers now take leave of their senses, it is not possible: 
for the Government to summon the country to stand 
firm in that dispute after the authorities themselves have 
seemed .so anxious to run away. So there is not likely to 
b<. a head-on collision before the late autumn. The 
Government may also need the Commons to return to 
do esserttial things for Northern Ireland, including the 
bill for a referendum there. But by mid-November Mr 
Heath should feel able to order his strategy in such a way 
that an early election is seen to be a credible and proper 
option for him when he judges the time right. An appal¬ 
ling by-eicction result would, of course, be a severe 
discouragement, and would end much of that credibility. 
But not necessarily all: any early election would not 
be fought on the. customary grumbles but on a single, 
major issue which the country would be asked to ntsolve. 
The entry into Europe would, of course, remain a worry. 
But Mr Heath would be wLsc to look particularly closely 
at what happens about Europe at the Labour party 
conference in October. If Mr Wilson does exert himself 
successfully against the little Englanders who insist that 
a Labour government should take Britain out, the danger 
will be sensibly diminished. If Mr Wilson does not exert 
himself, or actually loses the day, then the state of the 
Labour party will not be such that it will look a con¬ 
vincing cliaiienger for power, Afu-i all, it is always at 
Labour conferences that Mr Jones and Mr Hugh Scanlon 
make it clearer than clear that they will have no truck 
with Mr Wilson’.s ideas on wage,s. 

Hard thoughts for the beaches 

Mr Heath will think this all much too risky before 
January. Many Conservative MPs, fearful at the evidence 
of unpopularity, especially over prices, would not be 
happy about an election this year either. For them this is 
a time to lie on the beaches, look on the bright side and 
trust to luck. But it is very hard for others to see that a 
continuation of the present inode of government, without 
the ultimate deteirent to put in the union.s’ faces, is 
going to get them any more papular. Quite the 
reverse. Another year of retreat, of 10 per cent 
inflation, of laws being ignored and no plausible 
explanation for it all from the top i.s a recipe for 
mutinous Tory talk at Westminster and dwindling 
morale outside. It is not a recipe for government, far 
less a fulfilment of the programme on which Mr Heath 
and the Tory MPs were alt elected two long years ago. 




God on his side 

General Amin, Uganda's president, has threatened to expel some 50,000 
British Asians in the next three months. The problem is international but 
Britain's special responsibility is quite clear 


President Amin said again on Wednesday, after meeting 
the British high commissioner, that he intended to go 
through with the expulsion of all Asians in Uganda 
holding British passports, although this time he seemed 
ready to exempt, for the time being at any rate, those 
who could be most useful to his country. The British 
Government is working on the assumption that he 
means what he says, even although it \^'ould be unwise 
to apply normal, rational criteria in judging what General 
Amin does or is likely to do. By his own account it was 
God who, in a dream, told him he must act. 

Since he came to power in January last year by 
leading an army coup to depose Dr Obotc, President 
Amin has shown himself increasingly erratic in behaviour 
and intemperate in his outbursts. But he happens to be 
the present head of the Ugandan government and Britain 
must deal with him if it is to deal with anyone. So the 
effort must be made to understand why he has given the 
British Government this ultimatum and has boasted of 
hLs determination to teach this country a lesson. 

General Amin achieved power with the help of the 
armed forces. One of his earliest acts was to increase 
military expenditure and build a much bigger army. But 
that has made his dependence on the anny greater not 
less ; and he must know that an army which connived 
in his takeover of power—by no means the first attempt 
ac a military coup in independent Uganda—could back 
another to get rid of him as he got rid of Dr Obotc. 
The army he depends on is notoriously indi.sciplined, riven 
by tribal feuds which have led to large-scale killings, and 
emaciated by desertions. The build-up of the armed forces 
has been at the expense of economic development ; tlie 
Ugandan people, to whom he olTcred himself as a father- 
figure come to save and protect them, have been exhorted 
to austerity, and the country’s reserves have withered. 
The president has sought to contain the unrest in the 
army and among his countrymen by classic diversions, 
alleging less and less credible foreign plots to oust him 
and to attack Uganda. In April this year he turned on the 
country which was thought by many to have helped him 
to power, expelling several hundred Israelis who had been 
privileged friends of his regime. 

A warning last December 

The Asians in Uganda are a much more fertile focus for 
xenophobia, however. Resentment of their general pros¬ 
perity, their acquisitive skill as traders and their profes¬ 
sional status is common throughout East Africa. General 
Amin identified them as the counterpart of Hitler’s Jews, 
supposedly draining the strength of his country, respon¬ 
sible for all its miseries. And, after all, while the real 
Jews, the Israeli^ could be counted only in hundreds, 
the British Asians numbered many thousands: 57,000 


according to British estimates, 80,000 according to the 
Ugandans, although that Hgiire would appear to include 
those Asians who opted for Ugandan citizenship and 
whom the president has said can stay. So General Amin, 
who started out expressing tolerance towards them, has 
now said they must go. Whatever part God played in 
hk decLsion, it was not quite so sudden and visionary as 
might appear. Last December, he cited the failure of 
Asian girls to many African men as evidence of the* 
Asian.s’ unwillingness to integrate, a statement which, for 
all the official apologetics, awoke understandable fears 
that the forced marriages of Zanzibar could he repeated 
in Uganda. 

The immediate effect of the president’s action has been 
to alienate the British Government and the governments 
of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh, whose nationals have 
all been included in his 90-day ultimatum. He has 
driven his neighbours into acts of st*lf-defence, with Kenya 
and Tanzania proposing to seal tlieir borders against 
Uganda to block the entry of Asian refugees. He has 
imperilled the aid he. now receives from Britain of some 
£4.5m a year and the continuance of the assistance he 
receives from the British army in training Ugandan 
soldiers. If all the British Asians were to leave, his country 
would lose, apart from any question of physical assets, 
the commercial skills and profes.siona] qualifications indis¬ 
pensable to it at this stage of development. General Amin 
seems 10 have recognised tin* national self-interest to the 
point of modifying his initial threats and would now allow 
those engaged in certain pn^lessions to stay on. 

Britain is embarrassed 

The ultimatum to Britain and the accompanying threats 
to other countries with nationals in Uganda could be the 
act of a man dc.speraie to keep power by a dramatic 
popular demonstration. The manner of it Inis an air of 
desperation. But the possibility must lx* considered at 
least that the general is trying to do a Miritoff, even if 
he .seems to lack the political finesse of the Maltese 
bargainer. Clearly President Amin is also trying to cx* 
ploit the weakness of Britain’s own position, and there 
he has a lot going for him. 

A.S Sir Alec Douglas-Home .said in the Commons on 
Monday, Britain accepts that it has a special obUgation: 
for Asians who are British passport holders. Under the : 
1968 and 1971 immigration acts they are allowed into 
Britain only if they have special work vouchers. The: 
Government acknowledged its special re.sponsibility in 
tangible form last year by doubling the annual allocation 
of 1.500 vouchers for holders of United Kingdom paask 
ports in East Africa (plus a oncc-for-all allocation for 
1,500 hard cases) and raised the quota to 3,500 last May. 
That seemed to have dealt with the really destitute and 
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to have cleared most of the Kenyan queue (there are an 
estiinated 55,000 British Asians in Kenya and another 
90,000 in Tanzania), although the Ugandan queue for 
vouchers was still, until President Amin’s announcement, 
about 3,000 strong. And the shutdecocking of those who 
try to jump the queue goes on, refused entry to Britain 
time and again, unwanted by any of the other countries 
to which they are then flown. 

British embarrassment at the decisions of the European 
court lor human rights to uphold the right of 31 such 
individual Asians to enter Britain would be compounded 
if the court extended those judgments into comprehen* 
sive principle embracing all I'ritish passport holders now 
excluded by the immigrauon acts. That is something the 
Government clearly wishes to avoid. Until now, by a 
combination of diplomatit pressure and the evid^ice of 
good intentions, it has just managed it. But it looks 
as though Britain is now faced with the direct challenge. 

Early tension, eventual asset 

If President Amin does not relent, or is not bought off 
by promises of mure aid, then Britain will have no choice. 
It will have to dischaige its plain obligation to take all 
57,000 British Asians from Uganda, and it is clear the 
British Government will do so. That would be morally 
right and, in terms of Britain’s international standing, 
inescapable. It would do much to take away the bad 
taste left by the immigration acts which denied Asians 
automatic entry. But it would be silly to imagme that 
it could be done without a lot of initial tension and 
frictiem, and hardship for many Asian families—especially 
if the Ugandan government restricts the export of their 
capital. 

It can be said that if all 57,000 arrived in Britain this 
year coloured immigration would still be well below that 
for tlic peak years of the 1960 s. Because of their prosperity 
and their educational and professional attainments— 
perhaps as much as a third of the men are doctors, 
lawyers, accountants, teachers and so on—they would be 
much less likely to head for the ghetto areas of the big 
cities, but rather disperse quickly, as other middle-class 
Asiaas have done, and head for the suburbs and the 
home counties. I'he typical East African Asian is provident 
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and ambitious, saving up to get his own boafaMv, running, 
say, a launderette in Croydon or a sub-post office in New 
Barnet. He does not like sending his childrai, are 
used to lessons in English, to “ black ” schools. Gencnlly, 
it is the young ones who most want to come to Britain, 
even if their elders might be willing to retire to India. 
On almost every ground these adaptable, sdf-sufficient, 
industrious and entrepreneurial people would, in the 
long run, be likely to prove a great positive asset to 
Britain. But in the short run ? 

Apart from the obvious difficulties of finding some¬ 
where to live in a strange, cramped country, many of 
even the best qualified would take time to land jobs and 
be accepted for what they arc. In their own interest a 
mass migratiem would be undesirable. In Britain they 
would find hostility. It would come from those who oppose 
the entry of all coloured immigrants and who would be 
ready to exploit the situation for political ends. The 
fighting between white and coloured youths in Liverpool 
will no doubt be used to show the dangers of mixing 
races. The position there is in fact more comparable 
to the conflicts between sects in Northern Ireland, but 
the riots do show what can happen at the lower end of 
the social scale in cities where people are scrambling 
for a living and a place to live and look for scapegoats 
when things go against them. 

The only good thing that can come out of President 
Amm’s eruption is the coming together of all other 
interested countries. No country, not Britain, nor India, 
nor Pakistan, nor Bangladesh, nor Kenya and Tanzania 
(two countries which might well sec their own interests 
jeopardised by Uganda^ can stand aside. Each has a 
rcsponsfbilty, none more than Britain. Every pressure 
should be exerted upon General Amin to calm down. 
Britain should make a positive oiler to increase substan¬ 
tially the numbers of v'ouchers for those East African 
Asians (including those from Kenya and Tanzania) who 
w'ant to come to Britain, while continuing to phase theit 
entry. India, in particular, should be pirevailed upon to 
do what it can to open its doors to people who could 
well help its development. .Vbove all, the resolution must 
be for international action to end what is an international 
problem and an international scandal. 



Living with Nixon 

America's allies in Europe and Japan have begun to learn what 
Mr Nixon's famous actions of last August 15th were about 


From Camp David a year ago this weekend President 
Nixon Haunched a time in the lives of his allies which 
ffiey will not easily forget. The question for them today 
is how ifhey Should now deal with the results of Mr Nixon’s 
remarkable year. For the patadox of what has happened 
« is much of it ihould seem to have been inevitable 

.after America’s allies were either denouncing or 
at each of the three decisive new steps which 


Mr Nixon has taken. 

Even before his economic measures of August 15 th. 
Mr Nixon’s first step towards China had succeeded— 
partly by being clumaly announced—^in causing a criris 
in Japan among the same Japanese politicians and 
burinessmen who now approve ^ what Mr Nixon has 
done. Shnilaiiy, Mr Nixon’s A-itit to Mosoovr this May 
left many Europeans afraid that they would have ti> 
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pay a 'price for the diak^ue between the world’s two 
chief nuclear adversaries. Any colloquy of the great, even 
one w’kich makes 'the safety catch between them one notch 
tighter than it was 'before, will temporarily unnerve thasc 
smaller fry who have grown used to automatic protection 
from one ladc or the other. But Europe, too, is now 
gingerly beginning to approve of something which at the 
time it would have preferred not to happen. Third, on 
August 15 th itself last year, Mr Nixon loosened both 
Japan’s and Europe’s monetary link with the dollar ; 
some of 'the politicians of the developed world have come 
to appreciate the overdue exchange rate freedom which 
this gave them, although none of them has actually 
expressed gratitude and, in the presence of John Connally 
at least, never will. 

The shock was the message 

There arc two easy reactions to all this. The first is 
to indulge in heavy head-wagging and solemn declara¬ 
tions 'that nothing is ever going to be the same again— 
Which it rarely is. The second is to retreat in the jovial 
company of Art Buchwald into supposing that the 
entire year has been a nicely timed electoral ramp which 
will doubtless end up before election day with Mr Nixon 
in a spacesuit 'boarding the next Apollo mission to the 
moon. 

A third reaction, more tUfficult to make, is probably 
the right one. It is to accept that all these comments on 
what the United 'States has done—the cross ones, the 
panicky ones and the cynical ones—are fair to a point, 
but that none of them 'need leave America’s allies one 
year later feeling the worse for much that has happened. 
Not, at least, provided they Icam its lessons. The most 
obvious single lesson is that America’s quadrennial presi¬ 
dential elections, confusing and distur^g though they 
seem to anyone looking in from outside, do serve to con¬ 
centrate die American mind. Many of the changes Mr 
Nixon has wrought in the past year date from his previous 
election campaign four years ago, not from the one which 
he is engaged in against Mr McGovern today. The 
preaching of self-reliance among America’s allies, and the 
consequences of the American attempt to come to terms 
with the world’s two other great ideological powers, date 
from Mr McCarthy’s, the late Senator Kennedy’s and 
Mr Nixon’s own election speeches in 1968 , and from the 
Guam idoctrine in 1969 , rather than from anything new 
which has been said in 1971 and 1972 . 

None of America’s allies can complain of too little time 
to prepare. But only in the belated admisaon of Britain 
into the European community can the non-communist 
world outside the United States claim to have responded 
in good time to the message which has been coming from 
across the Atlantic. This apart, and though no European 
or Japanese politician will admk it, the economic shock 
therapy which the United States chose to administer to 
itself and to its friends last August has probably been the 
mpsj useful, if brutal, way of waking up a world that 
was comatose. If the Americans made a mistake it was to 
ease up on the .treatment in the Smithsonian agreement in 
December, when the moment presented itself to cure 
the paident for good. 
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It ■was three full years before last August that Mr Nixon 
first gave his pledge to South CaroHna 'textile workers 
that he would protect them aga'mst the little wave, then 
only beginning to grow to any size, of textile imports 
from Japan. It was some years again before that that 
America ceased at 'all willingly to cash in dollars for gold. 
Overuse, followed by overvaluation, of the dollar was 
an apparent and growing phenomenon for the best part 
of a decade before anyone, even an American Administra'* 
tion, and then only under the threat of latent American 
protectionism, would consent to do anything about it. 

What is remarkable in retrospect, as a second lesson 
for America’s friends, and at a time when the American 
economy and its will to .stand firm in the world have each 
been under strain, is that its leaders .should so successfully 
have managed to hold the line. The Nixon Admin'istraidon, 
American 'big business and American farmer.^' have kept 
alive the coalition in favour of freer trade from which 
organised labour, certain industries and a growing number 
of Congressmen speaking for .smaller firms have defected. 
Likewise, a similar group wKidh determines foreign policy 
in government and in the universities still believes that 
concerted defence of Europe is defence of the United 
States too. This goes for the best of .Senator McGovern’s 
foreign policy advisers. 

If Europe comes across, America will 
What Europeaas in particular need to learn from these 
two lessons is 'that -the Americans’ allies can help. They 
can help by recognising what is rhetoric in America and 
what is real, and how, lif America’s friends refuse .to lend 
a hand, what may start as rhetoric can all too easily and 
all too suddenly turn into being real. The United States 
is not, for example, in favour of undmng the common 
market now that it has finally been enlarged ; even its 
ritual complaints against the common agricultural policy 
are more an expression of a real American grievance 
than a real American (>olicy to break it up. But grievance 
may become policy four years hence, or earlier, if Europe 
does not learn to icurb its dumping outside Europe of 
export surpluses and to restrain its habit of extending 
selective trade preferences. There arc signs that Europe is 
learning the need for both these things, as there are signs 
that the monetary experts who have stayed behind in 
the Brussels commission during the holiday may at last 
be coming up with proposals aimed at making Europe’s 
plans for .monetary union easier for the rest of the world 
to live with. But only Europe’s political leaders have 
the authority to make these stirrings of European good 
sense stick. 

The next year looks no easier than the last. When the. 
American election is done, Germany and France will still 
be facing theirs, and the politics of much of the rest of 
Europe will still be in turmoil. And to these will be added 
the uncertainties of perpetual negotiation with Rus^ 
and its allies who, for reasons that Europe and Amerioa 
will not wish to imitate, present an unenviably united 
front; the next article sets out some of the difficulties. 
No matter. For what Mr Nixon was really saying to 
his allies last August i 5 di and before was no more than 
that it was well past time far a change. 





So is it November 22nd ? 


The date's been proposed for the great all-European security conference, 
but there's still the tiny matter of getting the Russians to talk about security 

. Some people feel confident enough about starting the pared with Salt will be roughly what Spassky-Fischer chess 
preliminaries of a European security conference this year is to dominoes) to the central European countries. But 
to begin arguing about the languages it should be held Nato’s southern countries, Greece and Turkey and Italy, 
in. First it was to be French, English and Russian ; want to be in on the act—with some reason, because 
then a bid for German got wide support ; now the Italians Soviet troops withdrawn from central Europe might turn 
want Italian, and if that is conceded Spanish may have up on the frontier of Greece or Turkey, So they would 
to be included as a United Nations language as well, like to see the subject discussed at the big all-European 
Anyhow, even if it becomes a Tower of Babel, there conference, where they are guaranteed a seat. The best 
now seems a better than evens chance that officials of way out of the difficulty may be to keep the southem- 
thc 30-odd European countries plus the United States flank countries closely consulted about MBFR and to 
and Canada will meet in Helsinki on Wednesday, Novcm- use the security conference to discuss what are called 
bf-T 22nd, to begin planning the conference. “ confidence-building measures”—such things as the 

The Finns have proposed this date in deference to posting of observers on both sides, and advance notification 
the Americans* wish to leave the conference until after of military manoeuvres, which would make a Russian 
thdir November election. It would also come after the surprise attack that bit harder, 
summit of the Ten in October, and about coincide with 

the German elections which should take place by Decern- Did Nixon sell a pass ? 

ber 3rd ; that will please Herr Brandt, who hopes to Just how difficult it is going to be to maintain 

campaign on hLs foreign policy record as much as he can. allied solidarity on all the different topics that will come 

The Finns have got the Russians’ approval for the up at the security conference is made clear by European 

November 22nd date. Of the four main western powers, accusittions that Mr Nixon has given much of the game 

Britain and France have told the Finns tliat they accept, away in advance by signing those “ basic principles ” 
but the west Germans and the United States are both when he met Mr Brezhnev in Moscow in May. The nub 
hanging back, for different reasons. of these complaints is that the phrase peaceful coexist- 

Thc west Germans arc still trying to make up their ence,” which Nato had agreed to avoid because it implies 
minds what to do about Finland’s desire to be the first acceptance of the Brezhnev doctrine, popped up in the 

European country that recognises bf^tli German slates. Moscow declaration, but other phrases such as * self- 

Thcrc would be very little point in holding a conference determination ” and “ freer movement of people and 
at all if the west Germans declined to turn up on Noveni- ideas,” which Nato had agreed to press for, failed to 
ber 22nd in Helsinki because they would find an east make an appearance. The Americans can rightly reply 
German ambassador there if they did. The Americans dial the Moscow declaration was only a bilatemi docu- 
dislike Helsinki as a conference centre because they found but they rather weaken their defence when they 

communications difficult there during their missile negotia- that they arc aiming for much the same form of 

tions with the Russians. But the main reason why they words from a security conference. The important thing 
are withholding their approval of the date is that they Russian interpretation. Mr Giomyko, when he 

want the Russians first to show some signs of willingness to Brussels recently, coldly eroded out a reference to 

start negotiating about mutual and balanced force rcduc- sclf-detcmiination in the joint Belgi<m-Rus$ian moni¬ 
tions—MBFR, the troop-cut talks. Some £uropean.s, but niunicjue on the ground that what the Americans didn t 
not the French, have .sympathy for this point of view, fi^t no one else would. 

Despite all the Nato studies which have concluded that Whether you regard this as an important pass that 
MBFR just spells “ much better for the Russians,” it has been sold depends on how much value you place on 
is generally agreed that negotiations about troop cuts such declarations by conferences. So often these are just 
would at least tackle the subject of security in a way the words. But a declaration on the principles governing 
so-called .security conterence probably will not, because relations between states is going to feature prominently 
it is too big. in the security conference, and what might seem niggling 

Russia has shown no sign of hurrying to the table semantics in other contexts will not be so there. The 
to discuss MBFR since Mr Nixon left Moscow with what Ru.ssians like declarations, because they think they can 
he thought was a Russian willingness to start talking make use of them afterwards, It is necessary for the 
For its part, Nato has yet to make up its mind about west to hold out for the right language, because even a 
i ^^ich of its member countries should take part in the verbal Soviet agreement to “ freer movement of people 
tf^N^Cutting negotiations. It might seem .sensible to limit and ideas ” would bring .some progress on fhe one subjeet 
. participants in these talks (whtjse complexity com- that could reallv make this conference woiih ivhite. . 







BRITAIN 



Ulster is where there is a new 
question every minute 


The optimists about Northern Ireland 
like to think of the meetings between 
the leaders of the Social Democratic 
and Labour party and Mr Willie White- 
law this week as something of a political 
breakthrough. But only four hours after 
the end of the second meeting, a 
great number of Ulster’s Catholics 
came out on the streets early on Wed¬ 
nesday morning to bang dustbin lids, 
blow whistles and hurl stones to com¬ 
memorate the first anniversary of 
internment without trial. Mr White- 
law's decision to release a further 47 
internees, bringing the number of men 
still in Long Kesh camp down to 283, 
did not placate the Catholics. The 
SDLP leaders once again demanded 
the release of all the internees before 
the start of political talks ; there has 
been speculation that Mr Whitelaw is 
to discuss this with Mr Heath on 
Friday. In ♦iieir turn, many of 
the dustbin lid-rattlers do not 
recognise the SDLP politicians as their 
representatives. On Wednesday morn¬ 


ing they burned effigies of Mr Gerry 
Fitt and Mr Paddy Devlin in the Lower 
Falls district of Belfast. 

The mounting criticism of the SDLP 
by most republican organisations shows 
how small the power base of Ulster’s 
principal Catholic party has become. 
But it is not only the Catholic com¬ 
munities who are asking pointed ques¬ 
tions about just whom the SDLP speaks 
for. There are real doubts that anybody 
has the trust and confidence of the 
confused and volatile communities that 
have been harbouring the IRA. Few 
responsible and moderate leaders have 
yet emerged from either the Catholic 
middle class or the church, for, 
although the army now dominates the 
old no-go areas, the fear and sympathy 
which the IRA commands have by no 
means disappeared. 

That knowledge shapes the demands 
that the SDLP has made to Mr White- 
law. As well as the ending of intern¬ 
ment, its leaders want a reduction in 
the army’s presence in Catholic dist¬ 


ricts, the evacuation by the troops of 
the new posts they have established in 
schools, playing fields and the like, the 
prosecution of Protestants who wear 
paramilitary uniforms on the streets, 
the calling in of licensed guns and an 
assurance that searches for arms will be 
as vigorous in Protestant districts as 
they are in Catholic ones. But in fact 
it is the army’s constant patrols that 
for the moment have brought some 
respite to the violence ; and on Wed¬ 
nesday the troops broke up a crowd of 
masked UDA members staging a pro¬ 
test march in Belfast. In Londonderry, 
after Mr Whitelaw had banned their 
traditional route, the Apprentice BoVs 
announced that same day that they 
were cancelling their annual August 
12th march. 

The troops should be out of Derry’s 
schools before the end of the summer 
holiday ; but they may well have to 
stay on in some of the Belfast schools 
for a little longer. At- the same time 
the army does realise that its occupa¬ 
tion of such places can provide a pre¬ 
text for further violence—as indeed 
this week’s episodes at Casement Park 
and La Salle school in Andersonstown 
showed. The SDLP rejects what the 
army is doing in the Catholic areas and 
in the same breath demands that it 
should do the same in Protestant ones. 

The small children are still happily 
throwing stones at the personnel car¬ 
riers on patrol and there has been a 
handful of shooting and bombing inci¬ 
dents. But many of the troops believe 
that most Catholics over the age of 
30 or so are secretly glad that they 
have moved in, though they recognise 
tha^ the younger people, from whom, 
the IRA gunmen are recruited, axe s||ij^ 
openly hostile to them. Anyone 
goes trough the streets of, say, And{^^ 
sonstown in Belfast or the Cregg^h id 
Londonderry cannot mistake the atmqa^ 
phere of bitter suspicion. Behind 
net curtain there always seems tq 
someone counting the troops gdng 

The army is waiting to see 
the IRA Provisionals may, do 
pa^cularly now that' there Is sotiSM 
ei^denee, at least in Belfast, that cer<' 
t^in of the h^cer known Brovirionai 
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Ift a long road that has noTarmac 


Wherever you are. Tarmac is right up 
your street. You can be sure of that. 
Take to the highway, and sooner or later 
you’ll be riding on us. At the same time, 
you're sure to see our fuel oil and 
bitumen tankers going about their 
business, as well as our construction 
and roadstone vehicles. 

Tarmac is an essential part 
of living today. So much so 
that you don’t leave us 
outside on the road 


when you shut the 
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It’s possible that Tai mac 
built the dam and power station 
that bring water and electricity 
into your home. 

In fact, we may well have built 
your house, or your office block, or 
the supermarket in the high street. 
That’s how resourceful we are. 
Whether it’s laying a road, or 
underlaying a carpet (we provide 
crushed limestone from our quarries 
for the manufacture of foam rubber 
backing), you certainly won’t 
have to go far to find us. 


^fannae 
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leaders have come back across the 
border ^ again. The soldiers cannot 
afford to relax their vigilance. In 
Londonderry, for instance, the soldiers 
have set up an observation post on top 
of the Rossville flats in the Bogside, 
but even so, for fear of snipers, anyone 
who goes on the city’s walk nearby 
doubles up from one observation post 
to another. Nevertheless, now that it 
occupies the former IRA strongholds 
the army does not believe that the 
gunmen will dare to engage in an all- 
out shooting battle. Rather, it expects 
that in order to recover lost prestige 
the extremists may well try to attack 
the more exposed army posts and 
quarters with their fertiliser-based 
explosives. This may be associated with 
a hotting-up of attacks near the border 
with the republic. 

The IRA may prove this assessment 
wrong, but such tactics do appear more 
logical than a renewal of indiscriminate 
attacks by bombs and bullets on civilian 
targets (which have devastated the 
centre of Londonderry to the point 
where it appears drained of life). The 
Provisionals will, no doubt, take any 
opportunity to stir up civil riots, but 
they may not be able to organise a 
repetition of the walk-out by Catholics 
in Lenadoon Avenue on any large 
scale. 

The soldiers are seeking to guard 
against such dangers by unremitting 
patrols and frequent road blocks (often 
manned by the 6,000 men of the Ulster 
Defence Regiment who have volun¬ 
teered for full-time duty). Occasionally 
a member of the Royal Ulster Con¬ 
stabulary will go but with the soldiers 
in the traditional Catholic enclaves of 
Belfast. But this is nothing more than 
a token gesture—and even that is not 
being made in the Bogside and Creg- 
gan. Everyone in Ulster realises that 
soldiers cannot behave like policemen 
indefinitely, but the RUG has long 
since lost the confidence of many 
Catholics. No semblance of die rule 
of law can return to Ulster until some 
kind of policing system which meets 
with the approval of both the Protes¬ 
tant and Catholic communities has 
been created. 

No one in Ulster denies how formid¬ 
able a task this would be—and, indeed, 
many believe it to be impossible of 
solution even if the current talks with 
the SDLP, November’s plebiscite on 
the border issue, December’s district 
council elections and the army’s slow 
campaign of attrition against the IRA 
do succeed in beginning to shift the 
emphasis away from confrontation 
tbwards compromise. 



Picketim 


Nothing to do 
with the case 


The obscurities of the industrial 
Relations Act do not increase or 
decrease the courts’ powers to deal with 
any violence by picketing dockers near 
Scunthorpe, since it makes only 
one significant change in the crimi¬ 
nal law (excluding people’s homes 
from the places where peaceful picket¬ 
ing shall be lawlul). But both the civil 
and criminal law on picketing are less 
than clear. The Industrial Relations 
Act, following the provisions of the 1906 
act that was previously in force, pro¬ 
vides that “in contemplation or fur¬ 
therance of an industrial dispute ”— a 
proviso which has proved important- 
the attendance of pickets: 

. . . only for the purpose of pcarcfully 
obtaining information from [a person] 
or peacefully communicating information 
to him or peacefully persuading him to 
work or not to work ... a) shall not of 
itself constitute an offence under Section 
7 of the Con.spiracy and Protection of 
Properly Act, 1875 (penalty for intimi¬ 
dation or annoyance by violence or other¬ 
wise) or under any other cnartrneni or 
rule of law, and b) shall not of itself 
constitute a tort. 

But that doe.N not, of course, protect 
a picketer from prosecution for, say, 
wounding a police officer, nor from 
being charged with the less seriou.s 
offences of obstruction or of behaviour 
likely to cause a breach of the peace. 
In i960, a man was found guilty of 
obstructing the police for attempting 
to make the third in a picket line when 
a policeman considered two were 
enough at that particular spot. 

But the limits of peaceful persuasion 
are ill-defined. The Donovan commk- 


.sion turned down flat tlie idea that 
mass picketing should be permitted by 
law, pointing out that: “ It is not clear 
. . . why mass picketing is required 
simply to communicate information/’ It 
did not consider that the existing law 
precluded “ communicating informa¬ 
tion ” to lorry-drivers, and turned down 
a proposal from the Society of Labour 
Lawyers that a right to stop lorries 
.should also he made law. But the 
opportunity provided by the passing 
of the Industrial Relations Bill to make 
the limits of persuasion statutorily clear 
was not taken. Nor has the distinction 
between persuasion and intimidation 
been made plain by the courts, Mr 
Maudling went so far as to tell the 
House of Commons at the time of the 
miners' strike that it was up to the 
police to decide it in individual cases ; 
his .survey of the law on picketing did 
not w'in unive'^sal approval among 
lawyers, and it was plain that the 
police were unclear. The law was 
enforced rather patchily. 

Since Mr Maudling .spoke, the even 
more controversial civil law provisions 
of the Industrial Relations Act have 
come into force, creating the strange 
new legal animal, a tort which is not 
a tort, the “ unfair industrial practice/* 
When IS picketing an actionable 
unfair industrial practice ? Section 96 
(the .section under which Heaton’s 
Transport and others obtained judg*^ 
ment in the House of Lords two weefo 
ago) states that: 

It shall be an unfair industrial practice 
for any person, in contemplation or 
furtherance of an industrial dispute, 
knowingly to induce or threaten 10 
induce another person to break a con¬ 
tract to which that other person is a 
party. ... 

unless the inducer acts with the 
authority of a registered trade union. 
The court order Sir John Donald*' 
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son made against the five dockers at 
Ghobham Farm prohibited not 
picketing, but threats. Subsequent 
sections the Industrial Relations Act 
seem, in practice, to limit the meaning 
of “contract” in Section 96 to 
commercial contracts—excluding con¬ 
tracts of employment* And it has 
apparently been ruled that picketing in 
support of an unfair industrial practice 
.is not itself actionable. But the impor¬ 
tant point is that this imprecise tangle 
of civil law should not be confus^ 
with the criminal law (and in many 
picketeis’ minds it undoubtedly is). It 
15 more than ever important that this 
should be constantly and consistently 
enforced. 

Parliament 

Question time 

One of the last little bits of parlia¬ 
mentary business before the Commons 
went on holiday was a motion to 
change the procedure for electing 
future Speakers. It was put by Mr 
Carr, Lord President of the Council, 
and agreed to by the House, and it 
is to be hoped that the change—recom¬ 
mended by the Select Committee on 
Procedure—^will avoid the messiness 
surrounding the election of Mr 
Speaker Lloyd in January last year. 
In the event, Mr Selwyn Lloyd has 
exercised the office well, although he 
has been at the heart of one or two 
violent storms. But the row tliat 
accompanied his election is still re¬ 
membered. The focus of dissatisfaction 
was not Mr Lloyd himself but the 
apparently iiigh-handed manner in 
which he was foisted upon the House 
as the result of collusion between the 
two front benches. That, at any rate, 
was the widespread feeling among 
backbenchers, and it is imperative in 
the future, apart from changes in the 
actual procedure of election, that there 
should be and be seen to be the fullest 
consultation with all MPs before a 
candidate is nominated. 

The same all-party select committee 
made suggestions this week for new 
parliamentary machinery to accom¬ 
pany Britain’s entry into Europe. It 
shows a proper concern about the 
adequacy of established procedures to 
sift and scrutinise community legisla¬ 
tion, commission proposals and policy 
documents, and fears the consequence 
could be that Parliament would be 
“ substantially weaker ” in its relation¬ 
ship to the executive. The report 
observe* diat^^the present lack of a 
Conipi^heliMm structure of specialist 
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committees covering the principal 
functions of government and able to 
interrogate ministers, such as exists in 
parliaments of member states of the 
European communities,” must add to 
the difficulties of keeping a vigilant eye 
on what is going on in Europe. 

The need for more specialist com¬ 
mittees, not only to examine European 
questions but also to probe more 
critically into the whole range of 
government activity, is now manifest. 
Yet it is not enough merely to set up 
committees, if their reports and recom¬ 
mendations are not heeded, and that, 
all too often, has been the experience 
so far of such committees as the one 
on expenditure (see page 54). They 
are likely to go on being largely 
ignored by government, unless more 
publicity is given to their proceedings, 
which are generally unreported. It 
may be that, if Parliament again refuses 
to allow television cameras within the 
Palace of Westminster when it votes on 
October 19th, those committees will 
have to conduct their business else¬ 
where and invite the cameras in. That 
might start things humming. But 
specialist committees set up by the 
Commons are unlikely to achieve the 
strength or influence of American 
congressional ones. If assisted by pro¬ 
fessional research staff, though, they 
could do useful work. 

They could certainly offer more 
hope of acting as a check upon the 
power of the executive than is afforded 
by question time, that daily hoiur 
which is alleged to be the envy of the 
world but which is in fact a feeble 
instrument for making ministers 
account in public for their actions. At 
worst, it has become an occasion for 


leaden facetiousneM and party abuse. 
At best, it fails to offer anything like 
as sustained a critique of government 
policy as is achieved even by many a 
television interview. 

The Select Committee on Parliamen¬ 
tary Questions has made some sensible 
recommendations for improving the 
efficiency of question time. It sug¬ 
gests, for instance, an experimental 
extra 15 minutes of prime minister’s 
questions on Tuesdays, and an extra 
hour on Friday mornings for ministers 
appearing by rota. It is also wise to 
tecommend &at in future civil servants 
should not be asked to prepare 
questions whose sole object is to 
redress die balance of questions on the 
order paper, in other words to abet 
the government in what is purely a 
matter of party political tactics. That 
was what civil servants at die environ¬ 
ment department had to do last year. 
The head of the civil service. Sir 
William Armstrong, told the select 
committee there was nothing improper 
in the request, because the impartiality 
of the civil service rested in its ability 
and readiness to serve any government 
of the day, not in impartiality be¬ 
tween government and opposition. 
Such a use of the civil service may not 
be improper; there may be precedents; 
but it is without doubt undesirable. 
All the committee’s recommendations 
amount, however, to no more than 
tinkering. They cannot make question 
time the formidable and searching 
cross-examination some parliamentary 
romantics would like to pretend it is. 


What goes home? 

Parliament was well up to its summer 
batting average when the House of 
Commons rose for the holiday recess 
on August gth. It had put 55 Govern¬ 
ment measures and the exceptionally 
hi^i total of 15 private members* bills 
on the statute book. When Parliament 
went on holiday last summer it had 
a total of 85 acts under its belt; but 
1970-71 was, of course, an exception¬ 
ally long session. The summer average 
for the late ig6os was 57 acts, of which 
an average of 49 were put through by 
the government 

Some 11 Government meMures 
scraped through at the last minute, 
to receive the royal assent on Wednes¬ 
day. Among them were the Industry 
Bill and the National Insurance Bill. 
That leaves six Government me^ores 
vdiich will not become law until the 
autumn. These include the European 
Communities Bill, though the Lords 
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Not so long ago the idea of natural gas in the 
North Sea was just a geologists’ pipe dream Then seismic 
exploration mdicated that the dream might come true. 

The North Sea kept its promise 
We’re busy keepmg ours brmgmg the benefits to 
the largest number of people m the shortest amount of tune 
Those plans are being iulfilled—-on target—and 
sometimes even ahead of target 

*The natural gas transnussion system has 
been extended to all Area Boards—on time 1,726 miles 
in six years. 

*The sales targets set at the beginnmg of 
the ’seventies are bemg met Last year showed a massive 
nsc of 30%. 


^Conversion of homes, offices and factories 
contmues to meet its targets—some six milhon consumers 
have so tar been brought the benefits of natural gas and by 
1975 over 9o°(, of all consumers will have been converted. 

*90‘’o of all gas used m Bntam is now natural 
gas A target that didn’t seem possible when the North Sea 
first looked promisu^ 

Promises kept—targets met 
We think we have reason to be proud of our 
performance But we’re not restmg on our laurels, nor do 
we chmk we le perfect. 

So we’re making one more promise—to keep trying 

harder 

GM-Uittiialiiral fuel 
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Assurance Company Limited 

The following are the estimated and unaudited results of the Company for the six months to 
30th June 1972, together with the comparable results for the six months to 30th June 1971, 

and the actual results for 1971. 


RESULTS 

6 months to 

h mom hit to 

Ye,ir 


30 June 1972 

30 June inn 

1971 


Estimate 

FstimiUr 

ActUHl 


Cm 

£m 

fm 

Net Written Prenniums 




Fire, Accident and Marine 289.9 

218.7 

467.8 

Underwriting - Fire. Accident 



and Marine (see Notes) 

.5 (Loss) 1 1 (Loss) 

.7 

Investment Income 

21.3 

184 

38.6 

Life Assurance Profits 

1.2 

1.3 

2.4 

Associated Company 

1.2 




23.2 

18.6 

41.7 

Less: Loan Interest and 

5.0 

4.2 

8.2 

Minorities 




Profit before Taxation 

18.2 

14.4 

33.5 

Taxation 

6.1 

4.3 

10.8 

Profit after Taxation 

12.1 

10.1 

22.7 

Earnings per Share 

5.93p 

5.56p 

11.92P 

(fully diluted) 




NOTES 





The underwriting loss tor the half year to 30th June is after charging: 

(1) C1.2m repayable to automobile policyholders in Massachusetts, 
U S A in respect of premiums paid by them for 1971 which the 
State Commissioner for Insurance ruled to be excessive The 
Supreme Court decision in that State in May 1972 upheld that 
rulinq 

(2) f 1 4m 111 respect of the total loss of one mine at Wankie Colliery, 
Rhodesia which was insured by our subsidiary company m South 
Africa This loss was of a catastrophic nature and the extent of it 
could not reasonably have been foreseen 

(3) (1m in respect of increased provisions for claims that are required 
as b result of higher statutory Workmen's Compensation benefits 
introduced recently in certain States in Australia. Under the 
reinsurance airangnmenis between the Parent Company and its 
Australian Subsidiary most of This will be absorbed by the Parent 
Company 


.Principal Exchange Rates used: 

U.S A. $2.42 $2.40 

Canada $2.38 $2.45 

Australia $2.04 $2.15 


$2.55 
$2.55 
$2 15 


UNDERWRITING TREND 

U K. business, as a whole, continues to be profitable but thf Motor 
and Liability classes remain unprofitable. There has also been a 
further improvement in the U.S., as compared with the same period 
of last year. The statutory operating ratio for the six months was 
97.1% compared with 100.4% for the same period last year. The 
results in the Rest of the World have deteriorated appreciably, due 
mainly to bad claims experience in Australia and Africa. The 1970 
London Marine underwriting year, which will bo closed at the end 
of 1972, IS expected to produce a profit of f.1.5m, half of which is 
taken into account m arriving at the above figures. 

LIFE AND ANNUITY 


6 months to 

6 months to 

Year 


30 June 

30 June 

1971 


1972 

1971 



Cm 

Cm 

Cm 

New Sums Assured 

407.2 

361.2 

918.6 

New Annuities per annum 

3.9 

3.0 

8.4 

New Life and Annuity Premiums 

- 



Annual 

4.6 

3.7 

12.7 

Single 

9.5 

13.7 

20.0 


DIVIDEND 

The Directors have decided to pay on 17th November next to 
Ordinary Shareholders on the register of members on 3rd October 
an interim dividend in respect of the year 1972 of 2.75p per Share 
(compared with an interim of 2.75p per share in 1971), subject to 
the deduction of income tax, The cost of this iriterim dividend will 
be £5.5m (£5.1 m). In 1971 the total dividend was 8.25p per new 
share. 

Compegnia di Aesicuraaione di Milano 

The negotiations for purchase of an interest in this company have 
been terminated by mutual agreement. 


Insure with 
Commercial Union 
Assurance 






stayed at work two days after the 
Commons to sweat on with the com¬ 
mittee stage. Then there is the 
Criminal Justice Bill, which is also 
through the Commons ; it would have 
made sense to have saved time and 
started this measure in the Lords, even 
though criminal law (as opposed to 
civil) is the responsibility of die Home 
Office. Two others still in the Lords 
are the Local Government Bill and 
a minor reform of Scottish company 
law. The Museums and Galleries Bill 
is through the Lords but stuck in the 
Commons ; the Horserace 1 otalisator 
and Betting Levy Boards Bill has yet 
to go through the Lords. 

Of the 20 MPs who won places in 
the ballot for time for private 
members’ bills, a total of eight have 
succeeded in pushing their cherished 
proposals through to the royal assent. 
It cannot be said that these are a 
particularly interesting bunch. Mr 
David Reed’s act seeks to deter door- 
to-door salesmen from pretending their 
wares are made by disabled people ; 
Mr John Peel’s to deter people selling 
foreign goods from pretending they 
were made in the United Kingdom. 
Mr Eric Ogden’s incorporates an 
international convention on railway 
companies’ liabilities. Dame Joan 
Vickers’s requires corroboration of the 
mother’s evidence in certain sorts of 
affiliation proceedings. Mr Simon 
Wingfield Digby put through a rather 
longer act which lays down close 
seasons and other protections for 
salmon and trout. Mr Neville Sandel- 
son’s act gives the courts power to order 
“ matrimonial relief ’ (divorce, finan¬ 
cial arrangements and so forth) for 
the parties to polygamous marriages. 
Mr Ivor Richard's act lays rather 
stricter duties on the builders and 
landlords of defective premises. 

Mr Roy Hattersley, who won first 
place, has got his Employed Persons 
(Safety) Bill—which seeks to give 
trade unions the right to appoint 
safety representatives for factories— 
through committee but no further. Mr 
Phillip Whitehead’s bill, to permit 
vasectomies to be provided on the 
same basis as contraceptives services 
under the 1967 family planning act, 
is through both houses ; but it needs 
to go back through the House of 
Commons for consideration of the 
Lords’ amendments. And Mr William 
Hamilton’s much-publicised Anti- 
Discrimination Bill never completed 
even a second reading. Outside the 
ballot list, Mr Martin McLaren has 
enshrined a law commission report on 
expert evidence in civil proceedings 


BBITAIN 

and Dr Dickson Mabon has extended 
certain clauses of the Chronically Sick 
and Disabled Persons Act to Scotland ; 
and five other very minor acts have 
squeezed their way through. It is ail a 
long way from the legislative mile¬ 
stones set up by private members in 
the 1960s. 

Social work _ 

Rivals in care 

It is a pity that the unification of the 
local authority social services in line 
with the Seebohm committee’s recom¬ 
mendations has produced rivalry with 
the two main branches of social work 
that were not unified—probation and 
social work in hospitals. Not that the 
probation service wishes to be unified : 
on the contrary, in England its mem¬ 
bers have opposed any idea that they 
should be absorbed into the new 
local authority social service depart¬ 
ments—as has happened to their 
Scotti.sh colleagues. Social workers in 
hospitals—whether medical (those 
who used to be called almoners) or 
psychiatric—are divided about where 
their future should lie ; all that last 
week’s white paper on health service 
reorganisation had to say about it was 
that their future was under review. 

But on one subject all hospital social 
workers are united, together with pro¬ 
bation officers. I'hey come off badly in 
terms of pay by comparison with local 
authority social workers. Links have 
already been established in theory be¬ 
tween the local authority pay scales 
and those of the other two groups. 
But, as the report (Cmnd 3076) of 
the Butterworth inquiry into the work 
and pay of probation officers and social 
workers |K)int.s out, these link.s are not 
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maintained. Individual local authori^ 
ties are not bound by national agree¬ 
ments and many of them are far more 
generous in their starting salaries than 
the centralised authorities that apply 
the pay scales of the other two groups. 
Ihis divergence of pay, and in the 
prospects for promotion, has become 
more marked since local authorities 
have been building up their new 
departments in the past 18 months, and 
the effect has been seen in a steady 
flow of trained staff from the proba¬ 
tion and hospital service.s to the local 
authorities—wliich can also compete 
more successfully for new recruits. 

Mr Buiterworth’s main recom¬ 
mendation, therefore, is that tlic two 
badly done by services mu.>t have their 
pay scales permanently linked to the 
local authority one by the introduction 
of a scries of link points, where one 
probation and hospital grade can be 
deemed roughly comparable in terms 
of job importance with a particular 
local authority grade. When the pay 
for the latter goes up, so automatically 
will the pay of comparable employees 
in the other two services, and all three 
should liave identical starting salaries 
(£1,689 for qualified graduates). 
Local authorities that bid up rates 
are tartly a.skcd to consider whether 
“ the present exercise of their auto¬ 
nomy 15 wholly compatible with an 
enlightened incomes policy.” 

Yet in matters other than pay and 
promotion, probation and hospital 
social work apparently provide more 
job satisfaction—at present—than the 
local authority social services. This 
report, which w'as serviced by the 
Office of Manpower Economics with 
an outside assessor, and is reminiscent 
of the invaluably factual reports that 
the prices and incomes board used 
to put out. says that workers in the 
first two groups appreciate their 
greater independence, the absence of a 
hierarchical structure and their role as 
caseworkers rather than managers. 
Local authority workers, on the other 
hand, complain of excessive bureau¬ 
cracy and red tape. More importantly, 
many of them resented giving up their 
specialist roles in child care, old 
people’s welfare, mental illness and so > 
on to become all-purpose social/ 
workers—a change of role that was at 
the centre of the Seebohm recom¬ 
mendations but which the Butterworth 
report .suggests may have to be; 
modified. Provided the pay is right, 
the probation service should be able 
to face with confidence the new bur¬ 
dens that penal reform is for ever 
placing on it. 
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London housing _ 

It's more than 
acres 


The inimediiaite problem in London is 
to get enough land into the hands of 
local authorities to keep up the rate 
of building at 3'>,000 houses a year. 
‘The Governmen't’s aiotion group on 
London housing has combed the 
boroughs and found 9^000 acres of 
land wliioh can or mi^t be used for 
housing Ijefore 1981. That is about 
2,500 acres short of what is needed if 
present building rates are to be main¬ 
tained, huft it does not indude dock¬ 
land, subject of a separate study. 

Only about half the 9,000 acres is 
free from restraints which prevent 
house building, but land for another 
46,000 houses must be freed if Lon- 
^n's crude housing shortage is to be 
overcome within the decade. What the 
group’s list does take in is some 500 
acres of so-called green bek and other 
land that would be swallowed up if 
certain major road schemes were to go 
ahead but inig'ht be better used for 
housing. Approval for proposals of that 
kind would require controversial deci¬ 
sions by Mr Peter Walker, the environ¬ 
ment secretary. But getting the list 
accepted would mostly be a matter of 
chivvying and of minor planning 
changes by indiv*idual boroughs. 

The boroughs did the land surveys 
and are the main instrument for realis¬ 
ing the policy. Sweet reason is tlie only 
pressure to be used on outer boroughs 
which fail to pull their weight * Mr 
Reginald Eyre, parliamentary under- 
seoretarv at the Department of the 
Environment, says that the individual 
boroughs mast be free to choose the 
type of housing (public or private) in 
their own areas No Tory government 
is going to do much to change the 
balance m outer London, but this is 
now being justified in fasihionabk terms 
like “CQiTimuiii'tv” and “social baJ- 
ance.” 

But tlie real social balance to worry 
about is that in Greater London as a 
whole. Even if new crimmicks like spon¬ 
sored house purchase* catch on, council 
building for krting will remain by far 
the biggest faotor in new building in 
London. Given the future availability 
of dockland, it will become a bit easier 
soon to provide working-class flats in 
inner London, while working-rlasis jobs 
and middle-class people continue to 
move out. Government policy should 
be directed towards correcting these 
trtiKb by helping working people to 


move out too. But if inflated house 
prices continue, and frustrate the nor¬ 
mal middfle^aas outward movement, 
then everyone may have to think again. 


School meeds _ 

Cut and come 
again 


There was a time when a frequenlt 
uprating of staite benefits was a laud¬ 
able ambition ; an annual uprating of 
social security benefits, for example, 
was one of the Tories’ election 
promises. Inflation has made this a 
necessity, and a rather sick joke. 
Unfairly, it tends to disguise any real 
improvements in benefits, which get 
swallowed up in arguments about the 
true rise in the cost of living. There is 
another serious danger. Frequent 
changes in benefit rates affect take-up, 
not only because public knowledge is 
always somewhat out-of-date but also 
liecausc those who have applied and 
been rejected are unlikely to reappfly 
within the nexit six month-^. The free 
sdiool meals service could become a 
classic example. 

Mrs Thatcher, the education secre¬ 
tary, has just announced that the 
income scale by whidi eligibility is to 
be determined is to be raised from Sep¬ 
tember, 1972. From that date a three- 
chiid family will lie entitled to free 
school moails for all the children, if its 
net income (deducting tax, insurance, 
rent, expenses of employment but 
adding family allowances) is below 
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£2040 a week. This is much to 
be welcomed; a lot of the furore 
against increased charges for school 
meals in 1971 wa.s nonsense, but 
the income scales were decidedly 
mean. (And the Kterature available to 
applicants was misleading.) But this is 
now the fourth .set of income scales to 
\ye in force in 19 months, and each is 
a fairly oomplicaited affair. Free school 
meals should be one of those benefits 
for which take-up is very high ; any 
shortfall on expected take-up will be 
a significant pointer to the depressing 
impact of inflation on any income-selec¬ 
tive policy. 


Smokini 


Credits and debits 


On Tuesday, Sir Keith Joseph 
announced that the first icport of the 
standing scientific liaison committee on 
smoking and health has been accepted. 
This means that in the new year 
cigarette brands will be listed accord¬ 
ing to their tar content, and hardened 
smokers will be officially advised to 
choose brands whose tar content is 
low. Further steps are being taken, 
also by agreement with the manufac¬ 
turers, to counter the effect of cigarette 
advertising: advertising films will 
carry a health warning, for instance, 
and television authorities may obscure 
brand advertisements at sporting events. 

At the same time, the Department of 
Health and Social Security has put out 
some pretty calculations on the effect 
of a reduction in smoking on health 
service costs and social security funds. 
Mortality from the smoking diseases 
(lung cancer, bronchitis and heart 
attacks) will fall. But if people live 
longer they will eventually need a lot 
of health care—and pensions. On the 
other hand, there should be less sick¬ 
ness absenteeism, and therefore less 
benefit paid out and more insurance 
contributions received. And so on—the 
net effect, according to the depart¬ 
ment, being a financial gain (assuming 
a 20 per cent fall in smoking) of 
£8m a year in iqSi, £3m by 1991 and 
a loss of £i2m by the turn of the 
century when the increased numbers 
of old people will be all-important. But 
the department still has a card to play. 
The fall in sickness absence, together 
with the increase in the worlung popu¬ 
lation because of the fall in mortality, 
should increase the gross domestic pro¬ 
duct by £42m by 1961 But taxes on 
tobacco . . . Whoa, how pedantic and 
therefore meamngless um statistiedom 
get? 
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Ifthe kind of manager 
yvho^ managed to amid metrication, 
how long do yon think 
)ou can manage? 


By 1976 Britain will be substantially 
metnc. The Government has endorsed 
this target. 

Already by 1973 the construction in¬ 
dustry will have completed their change¬ 
over. By 1976 the engineering industry 
will be 75% metnc. 

Most industnal matenals are already 
availablein metnc. Examples are asbes¬ 
tos, glass, non-ferrous metals, paints, 
plastics, rubber, steel and timber. 




If you’re responsible for yo»ar firm’s 
future, you need to know about 
metncation 

To help your changeover, the Metn¬ 
cation Board has published a ten-point 
Check List for Managers A step-by- 
step leaflet advising you how to 
arrange your metncation programme 
to get the maximum benefit at the 
minimum cost. 

Send for the Check List today 


Business is 
ten times simpler 
in metric. 


Please place my company on your 
mailing list for regular publicaiionB and 
send me "Going Metric Check List for 
Managers ’* 

Type of business 


Name 

Position 

Company 

Address 


Send to Information Office (BL19) 
Metncation Board 
22 Kingsway, London WC2B 6LE 
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But we don’t take a backseat to 
anyone about unloading ore either. 
We’ve recently completed the world^ 
largest 2,500 t/h double cantilever 
type iron/ore coal unloader for 
Nippon Steel Coip. 

We have discussed only part of . 
IHI’s unique engineering capacities 
as a development of its varied 
experience With these elements of 
capability and experience, IHI stands 
ready at all times to help solve your 
matenal-handling problems. 


;hi 
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The man who decided that 
only black was beautiful 


FROM OUR UOANOA CORRESPOfTOENT 


President Amin has committed himself 
politically beyond the point of no 
return. This means that the British 
Government, which lacks the means 
to force him to change his mind about 
the expulsion of Ugandan Asians, is 
equally unlikely to be able to persuade 
him to do so. 

The Asian situation in Uganda had 
been quiescent for many months when 
it erupted into a major crisis late last 
week. The reasons given for the sud¬ 
den upsurge of activity vary from the 
bizarre to the merely strange. Accord¬ 
ing to General Amin himself, God 
appeared to him in a dream and urged 
him to act immediately to “save the 
situation.” The next morning he drove 
to a barracks in eastern Uganda and 
announced that Britain must repatriate 
all the estimated 50,000 British Asians. 

Possibly General Amin was influ¬ 
enced by the recent spate of publicity 
over the shuttlecocking of British 
Asians from east Africa. Alternatively, 
his action may have resulted from the 
presumed completion of a census of 
Asians undertaken by the government 
last year. In any event, the decision, 
once taken, was rapidly transformed 
into a full-blown anti-Asian crusade. 
The president christened it a War of 
Liberation, and swore that if neces¬ 
sary he would sacrifice his life to rid 
the economy of foreign domination. 

Under a decree he signed this week, 
the Ugandan entry permits and resi¬ 
dence certificates of all British Asians 
and citizens of Bangladesh, India and 
Pakistan were revoked. Subsidiary legis¬ 
lation provides for the temporary 
exemption of doctors, dentists and 
oAcr professional people whose ser¬ 
vices Uganda cannot at present do 
without. In one of the gewernment’s 
few concessions to economic realities, 
the owners of industrial and agricul¬ 
tural enterprises are also exempted. 


All the rest, some 60,000 Asians who 
do not have Ugandan citizenship, 
including perhaps three out of every 
four Ugandan shopkeepers, have 90 
days in which to dispose of their pro¬ 
perty and leave the country as best 
they can. So far there have been only 
veiled hints of what may happen to 
them if they do not leave in time, but 
in a country where all power rests with 
the army veiled hints are ail that is 
needed. Since Kenya has closed its 
border to Ugandan Asians, and lan- 
zania will probably follow suit, the 
only means of departure available to 
them will be by air. Assuming that the 
exodus docs not begin in earnest for 
another 10 days or so, it will require 
the equivalent of .seven VC-10 flights 
a day. Although (General Amin is now 
adamant that the deadline will not be 
changed, the sheer physical difficulty 
of arranging an exercise on this scale 
may persuade him to grant a .short 
extension. In the way of compromise, 
that is about all that can be expected. 

The outlook is not much brighter for 
Asians with Ugandan citizenship. In 
recent statements General Amin has 
made a distinction between “ Ugandan 
citizens ” and “ black Ugandans,” indi¬ 
cating that it i.s the blacks whom he 
wants to control Uganda's economy. 
All the 23,000 Asians here who claim to 
hold Ugandan citizenship have now 
been ordcied to produce documentary 
proof of their claim because the 
government feels there should be 
“ much fewer ” of them. Asked this 
we^ whether he wanted these citizens 
to leave Uganda as well. Genera! Amin 
replied, encouragingly, “ They are free 
to go, too.” 

The president himself has admitted 
that the economic consequences of the 
Asians' withdrawal will be disastrous 
for Uganda’s sliaky economy. Everyone 
will suffer, he has said, but such diffi>* 
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cultics are necessary. He looks forward 
to the time, “ a few years ” distant, 
when Ugandans will manage their 
commerce just as they now manage 
their agriculture. What will happen in 
the course of the.se few years of learn¬ 
ing he did not say. Nor has he referred 
to the effect’) of the ce.s.sation of Asian 
and other foreign inve.stment which 
must follow hi.s decision. Still less does 
he appear to have thought of the drain 
on Uganda’s foreign re.scrves that 
60,000 people taking the permitted 
amount of money out of the country 
would cause. Under piesent exchange 
control regulations, this is estimated at 
£ioom. Uganda's gross foreign 
reserves stand at about £i5m. If the 
regulations are changed, as it seems 
they must be, many Asians will leave 
here destitute. 

The manifest suffering that General 
Amin’s edict will cause, along with 
some of the absurdities of his pro* 
nouncements, have obscured the othetji 
.semi-rational, arguments he has 
advanced in support of his decision. 
He has said, for instance, that Asian 
businessmen have been frustrating 
Africans’ attempts to get on in com* 
merce, and that they have been sabo* 
taging the economy. Undoubtedly 
some have. Not a$ many as he believes, 
perhaps, but more than the occasional 
black sheep the Asians admit to. 

Fortunately, General Amin seems 
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Kkdy to remain alone among Afrkan 
leaden in taking an extreme stand. 
Kenya, with 140,000 Asians, some 
60,000 of them Kenyan citizens, and 
Tanzania with y%ooo Asians, some 
30,000 of them Tanzanians, are both 
deeply concerned at the possible reper¬ 
cussions of General Amin’s move. 
When Uganda succeeds in getting rid 
of Its Asians, pressures may briefly 
mount for similar moves by its neigh¬ 
bours. But they are unlikely to be 
sustained. 

The Meditenanean _ 

The Russians have 
lost a lot _ 

The one firm piece of information 
about the Russian military exodus from 
Egypt is that since it was announced 
in the middle of last month no Russian 
aircraft have made reconnaissance 
flights over the Mediteiranean. 
Whether all the aircraft that the 
Russians used for the surveillance of 
the American Sixth Fleet and other 
Nato navies in the Mediterranean have 
been ejected from their Egyptian 
air bases is less certain. 

Their II-38 planes, fitted with 
special submarine detection kit, have 
apparently left : these nev^ had a 
role against Israel. So have a number 
of the Tu-i6s which were the main 
Russian reconnaissance force. These 
planes, with their stand-off air-to- 
surface missiles, might conceivably have 
been used against Israel had the 
Russians allowed the Egyptians to fly 
them. One rumour has it that the 
Egyptians are holding on to some of 
them, presumably as a bargaining 
counter. The third make of aircraft 
used for anti-Nato operations were the 
Mig-23s These planes, which fly higher 
and faster than any Nato fighters, are 
also believed to have gone. 

The fact that the Russians have 
within the past fortnight sent three 
Krivak-class destrovers into the 
Mediterranean foi the first time may 
be a compensation for then new aerial 
weakness 'Fhe Krivaks came into 
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service only last year and with gas 
turbines and guided missiles are 
better than their equivalents in the 
Sixth Fleet. Russian ships will be able 
to use Mersa Matruh and Alexandria, 
where President Sadat has said they 
will still have facilities. These ports 
are also important to Russian sub¬ 
marines in the Mediterranean, which 
all come from the far-off Baltic and 
Arctic fleets. 

Although the Russians have lost 
their former freedom of opieration, it 
is too early to tell how much the new 
restnctions will hamper them. More 
firepower from surface ships may 
replace the loss of the Tu-x6 missiles 
but it cannot make good the loss of 
the Egyptian airfields for aerial intel¬ 
ligence. No doubt the longer-range 
Tu -20 plane could fly reconnaissance 
missions from home bases near the 
Black Sea ; but that would lequire 
in-flight refuelling over Nato terri¬ 
tory. 

Some Russian planes taken out of 
Egypt arc reported to have landed in 
Iraq. But it is hard to see any useful 
role for them there and it could just 
be a staging post on the way back to 
Russia. Very nearly as large a part 
of the Mediterranean could be covered 
from Syrian airfields as from Egypt. 
But Syria, although even more in need 
of Russian military advice than Egypt 
since its air defence system is relatively 
new, tias already revealed its reluc¬ 
tance to become too deeply involved 
with the Russians. 

A great deal of Russian equipment 
remains in Egypt. This includes all but 
the latest version of the Sam ground- 
to-air missile and probably some of the 
more modern versions of the Mig-21 
fighter planes which Russian pilots were 
flying. All this equipment will need 
spares and maintenance, and this is 
where the Russians come in again. 
The two couiitnes still need each other. 

Egypt and Libya _ 

One more 
deadline 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRCSPONOENT 

Putting a brave face on things, Egyp¬ 
tian commentators are trying to con¬ 
vince their readers or listeners that the 
projected union with Libya, unlike the 
late unlamented union with Syria, is 
based on reality and not on dreams. 
The 13 months before the union 
becomes effective will, it is argued, pro¬ 
vide time for svorking out a solid foun¬ 
dation. Yet President Sadat’s telephone 
call last week ordering the prime 
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minister, Mr Aziz Sxdki, to join him 
in Benghazi to seal the mei^r deal 
came as a jolt to meiid>ers of the 
cabinet. And the reaction among many 
ordinary Egyptians has ranged from 
an indifferent shrug to downright 
scepticism. 

President Qaddafi of Libya doM not 
conceal his hopes or his ambitions. 
Libya is to do for the Arab world what 
Prussia did for the unification of 
Germany. With the mantle of Nasser 
pulled down ever more firmly on his 
frail shoulders, the young ^n-Arab 
nationalist pursues his vision. But, as 
he told his country’s one political party 
last April, Libya can carry out its role 
only by working “ with Egypt and 
through Egypt.” 

Mr Sadat’s reasons for agming to 
the union must be more devious and 
are certainly less obvious. Some Egyp¬ 
tians believe that Libya may be able 
to obtain from western Europe the type 
of arms that Egypt has failed to get 
from Russia. Others believe that 
Egypt, through American oil interests 
in Libya, is hoping to reawaken the 
pro-Arab oil lobby that is said to exist 
in Washington. 

On one point most Egyptians are 
agreed: Colonel Qaddafi’s insistence 
that Israel must be defeated militarily 
need not inhibit Mr Sadat from 
exploiting his dismissal of the Soviet 
military advisers by opening a major 
campaign late this year for a political 
settlement with Israel. The 13 months 
allowed for planning tlie merger may, 
in Mr Sadat’s mind, represent another 
deadline for getting a political settle¬ 
ment. In this sense the projected 
merger, no less than the expulsion of 
the Russians, is one more bid by 
President Sadat to buy himself tizne. 

Mesalliance 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

Previous schemes for Arab union have 
failed, or were stillborn, because they 
were m6salliances between impetuous 
Arab Antonys and a wary worldwise 
Cleopatra. The present project for 
Libyan-Egyptian union is no exception. 
President Sadat’s hesitant acquiesence 
has still further reduced the prestige 
of Egypt, which now looks like a 
Cleopatra rolled up in an especially 
expensive Libyan carpet. Any true uni¬ 
fication of the Arab countries needs the 
undramatic groundwork of mutually 
beneficial co-<^ration--^nd strong 
leadership by Egypt. 

There are a number of Arabs who 
would argue that the Federation of 
Arab Republics was moving itap by 
cautious step towards a wmeing eo* 
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op^ation between Egypt, Libya and 
Syria. This has now been elbowed aside 
by Colonel Qaddafi, so that Syria, 
which had tried to achieve a modified 
resumption of its former special 
relationship with Egypt, finds itself out 
jn the cold. The lukewarm Syrian 
reaction to the Libyan-Egyptian union 
is a clear indication that it is not going 
to become its third member; which 
means that the federation has in fact 
lapsed. The Syrian communist party, 
which IS represented in the govern¬ 
ment, has given firm notice that it will 
contest any attempt by the Syrian 
regime to follow Egypt’s example either 
in expelling Russian advisers or in 
joining the union with Libya. But there 
have been no signs that Syria’s prag¬ 
matic president, General Hafez Assad, 
is about to do anything so foolish. 

Iraq’s reaction has been even colder. 
A few months ago Iraq tried unsuccess¬ 
fully to bring about its own special 
relationship with Egypt, which would 
have included Syria but excluded 
Libya. Jordan, on bad terms with 
Egypt and worse with Libya, has pre¬ 
dictably condemned the new move; 
Saudi Arabia and Lebanon have been 
studiously silent. Kuwait, while in 
principle welcoming all moves towards 
Arab unity, has expressed fears that yet 
another failure would be a long-lasting 
setback to that ideal. 

Thus, in contrast to the general joy 
that greeted the Syrian-Egyptian 
merger in 1958, the major countries 
of the Mishrek, the eastern Arab area, 
are thoroughly disunited over the pro¬ 
jected union between Egypt, the largest 
country of the Mishrck, and Libya, the 
drawbridge between the Mishrek and 
the western Maghreb. The three 
Maghreb countries, Algeria, Tunisia 
and Morocco, wisely seem to regard 
these eastern gomgs-on as no great 
concern of theirs. 

The union might work if it led to a 
finn-handed Egyptian takeover of 
Libya. But Egypt lacks the hardihood 
to put through such a bold colonising 
enterprise As it is, association with 
Libya will adveisely affect Egypt’s 
relations with a whole range of coun¬ 
tries with which it IS trying to be 
friendly with Russia and the United 
States, with Bntai^i, India, Iran, 
Saudi Aiabia and Morocco. Presi¬ 
dent Qaddafi is a fossilised 
nasserist who is using his financial 
power to push the dangerou.sly 
outdated idea that Arab unity can be 
brought about through the soft option 
cS unification rather than by the 
jtoiirer, more tedious, but surer path of 
Eiopferation. 
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Israel _ 

Broken promise 

On Monday the Israeli police threw 
out the Christian Arabs who had been 
camping in the church and the ruined 
houses of Baram, their former village 
near Israel’s frontier with Lebanon. 
The Arabs put up a fight and men on 
both sides were injured ; several Arabs 
were arrested. Two weeks earlier the 
Israeli cabinet had ruled that the 
villagers were not to return either to 
Baram or to its neighbouring village, 
Ikrit. On Tuesday Mrs Golda Mcir 
confirmed this ruling at a meeting with 
the Greek Catholic Archbishop Yusuf 
Raya, who has been negotiating on the 
villagen’ behalf. 

So, perhaps finally, the Israelis have 
broken the pledge they made 24 years 
ago when the Israeli army evicted the 
villagers but promised them that they 
would be allowed to return soon. In 
1952 the Israeli supreme court upheld 
the villagers’ right to return, albeit con¬ 
ditionally. They continued to be barred 
for security reasons. Recently the area 
ceased to a closed military zone and 
the villagers, their hopes newly 
encouraged, started to repair their 
abandoned churches. They were 
further encouraged last month when 
Mr Yigal Allon, acting as prime 
minister during Mrs Meir’s temporary 
absence, outlin^ a solution that might 
have allowed those who wanted to 
return to do so (sec The Economist^ 
July 15, 1972). Mrs Mcir came back 
and the cabinet turned down these 
proposals ; instead, the process of com¬ 
pensating the evacuees would be com¬ 
pleted. The cabinet vote was not 
unanimous and other Israelis have this 
week been demonstrating on the 
villagers* behalf. But Mrs Meir has 
pronounced their return to be impos¬ 
sible. 
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EEC 

Who'll be who 

FaOM OUR SPfiCIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Brussals 

M. Fran9oi5-Xavier Ortoli is sdM front¬ 
runner as President Pompidou’s choice 
to become president of the common 
market’s commfission in January. It is 
France’s turn to name the president, 
and M. Ortoli, who was a director- 
general in the commission’s early days, 
has throughout the 19605 been a fai^- 
ful minister in successive governments 
in Paris. The doubts about M. Oitdi 
are his own reluctance (like others in 
Europe) to go to Brussels if he can see 
a better chance for himself in his 
national capita.!, and the fact that he 
IS moie ot a civH servant turned 
minister than a politician of convinc¬ 
ingly gaullist or any other stamp. 

Mr Heath and others have long 
hoped that Fraanoe might appoint real 
pohticians to Brussels. But they would 
be content with M. Ortoh—^and, if he 
does not go, then just as content with 
M. Paul Delouvrier, now under M. 
Giscard d’Estaing in the ministry of 
finance, who is diought to be next in 
hne. Britain’s likeKest members of the 
commission, if they can be persuaded 
to drop thear domestic political careers, 
remain Sir Christopher Soames and 

Mr George Thomson. 

Britain’s ambassadors in Europe’s 
capitals on January ist will be a 
different lot from the team fielded 
when the entry negotiations got 

under way. Sir Edward Tompkins 
is being withdrawn as ambassador 
in The Hague and will probably 
take over soon in Paris. Sir 

Edward is half-French by birth and an 
old hand in the Paris embassy as well 
as in Washington, where he was 

minister during the late 1960s. On 
present plans, Sir Christopher Soames 
will make way for him after the summit 
meeting of the Ten planned for 
October in Paris—maybe to become one 
of Britain’s two commissioners in 
Brussels, maybe to return to Conser¬ 
vative party politics in Britain (where 
his reception would be mixed), maybe 
to quit public life altogether. 

The former number two in Paris, 
Mr Michael Palliser (the son-in-law of 
Paul-Henri Spaak, who died in Biwsels 
last week), is already Britain’s 
ambassador to the European com¬ 
munity in Brussels. From January ist 
he will be Britain’s permanent rejpre- 
sentative in the deciston-nuuui^ 
machinery of the community. Sir 
Nicholas Henderson has just taken over 


the embassy in Bonn, having previously 
been ambstssador in Warsaw—a long 
way on from the bright young private 
secretary whom Ernie Bevin wangled 
into the Foreign Office over the heads 
of others. Mr John Barnes, an author 
of the ill-fated idea of a multilateral 
missile submarine fome in the 2960s, 
comes to The Hague from Tel Aviv. 
The ambassadors in the other two 
Benelux countries stay put, as does the 
shrewd Sir Patrick Hancock in Rome. 

The all-round improvement is partic¬ 
ularly evident in the Bonn embassy and 
in the delegation to the community in 
Brussels, whose bright staffs now have 
a better chance than before to bring 
their energies to bear. The notable 
thing about Britain's common market 
diplomacy at present is that its men in 
the field are generating more ideas than 
the thinkers and policymakers back at 
home. In I.ondon there is plenty of 
paper about Europe but little 
urgency. This is partly a result of the 
Prime Minister's deliberately cautious 
approach to change in the community 
until Britain is safely inside. But the 
greater imagination in evidence in the 
field partly reflects the fact that the 
Foreign Office, even as it has been 
reshaped to cope with common market 
life, has not yet worked out with the 
other ministries in London how to 
carve up the work which flows back 
from Brus.sels and the naticmal capitals 
in a way that can produce quick and 
imaginative results. 

Ireland _ 

Uncorked _ 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

Cheered by his unexpected by-election 
victory in Mid-Cork on August 2nd, 
Mr Lynch now reckons he has got 
Irish public opinion behind him in 
three things he wants to do about 
Ulster. The first is to give full backing 
to Mr Whitelaw’s attempts to get the 
Northern Ireland political parties 
around the conference table. The Irish 
prime minister shares Mr Whitelaw’s 
frustration about the delaying tactics 
of the Social Democratic and Labour 
party. Although it will avoid any 
obvious pressure on Mr Fitt and his 
colleagues, the Irish government has 
been using its Influence behind the 
scenes to moderate the SDLP’s demands 
—^and feels fairly satisfied with the 
progress achieved this week. 

Second, Mr Lynch does now seem 
determined to crack down on the IRA 
if it starts to operate in the south. He 
still refuses to intern its members; but 
the . appointment of four more judges 
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to the special criminal court and the 
calling in of lai^er-calibre licensed guns, 
(about 90 per cent of these have been 
handed in) arc clear warning of his 
intentions. The trouble with trying to 
get IRA men on charges of belonging 
to an illegal organisation is that it is 
nearly impossible to produce the 
evidence. But being caught with a gun 
is now almost certain to lead to con¬ 
viction. The Provisionals have read the 
signs and most of those who left Derry 
before the British army occupied the 
no-go areas are now believed to be 
back in the Bogside and Creggan. 
There may be some IRA raids acro.ss 
the border from bases in the south 
but mo.st people in Dublin think the 
gunmen will concentrate their activities 
in the north. 

The third thing Mr Lynch means 
to do is to play down all talk of Irish 
reunification. He is convinced that 
unity is a long way off, and that talk¬ 
ing about it too much only postpones 
it even longer. What he wants now is 
to get a new sort of administration 
going in Ngrthern Ireland without the 
powers Stormont and with built-in 
guarantees for the minority. 

Trieste _ 

Who blew up 
the oil? 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

The Italian authorities, including the 
military intelligence service, are not 
convinced by the claim put forward 
by Black September, a small but milit¬ 
ant Palestinian guerrilla faction, that 
it w^as responsible for the explosions 
that last weekend wrecked oil storage 
tanks in Trieste. If Arabs had done it, 
say the police, the Italians would have 
expected to receive more information 
than they have yet got either from 
Interpol or from the Israeli security 


service. As it is, the police are following 
up every possible trail ; a process that 
will take time. 

One obvious trail has taken the 
Trieste police to Milan, where their 
colleagues are working on a number 
of teirorist mysteries including the 
explosion that killed Signor Fcltrinclli, 
a left-wing millionaire, in March and 
the murder of three carabinieri who 
were killed recently when their car 
blew up. The Milan police have been 
following the “ red *’ and ** black ** 
trails, the anarchist and fascist threads 
which appear to run, .separately or 
together, through all the unsolved 
cases of violence, murder and sabotage 
of the past .three years. 

In Trieste .suspicion seerrv divided 
between Jugoslavia's Croat guerrilla.^, 
German “Tupamaros” (believed to 
have Ijeen involved with Feltrinelli), 
extreme right-wing Italians, and the 
Arabs. The manager of .the terminal, 
Signor di Mondo, is certain that the 
saboteurs had local accomplices who 
could be either Italian or German. He 
thinks it most iinprobable that any 
Arab government could be involved 
(though this would not rule out Pales¬ 
tinian guerrillas). The Libyan govern¬ 
ment has only recently reached agree¬ 
ment with Italy to send .some of it.s 
crude oil to Trieste. And the German 
trail is hotly denied by the Hamburg 
police, who claim that most of the 
Baader-Meinhof gang are cither dead 
or under lock and key. 

The Italian police are following up 
but not particularly impre.ssed by a 
report from an unofficial Israeli source 
in Jerusalem that Rome conceals the 
headquarters of an Arab guerrilla 
organisation, which also has a branch, 
in Perugia. According to this report, 
the Palestinians are using four flats in 
Rome a.s hideouts and deposits for 
arms supplied to them by the embassy 
of an Arab countrv', and the Black 
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SqiCexnber group has a headquarttfra 
camouflaged aa a centre for Arab 
Students at *the university for foreignezs 
in Perugia. In Rome the police have 
found no confirmation of this report^ 
nor is it endorsed by the Israeli govern¬ 
ment. 

The Rome police claim to have kept 
a strict check on all suspect foreigners 
after the outrage at Lydda airport on 
May 30th. The three Japanese terror- 
* ists responsible for .the massacre had 
spent a few days in Rome before they 
flew to Israel but the Japanese Inter¬ 
pol official who interrogated the sur¬ 
viving killer assured the Italian author¬ 
ities that there was nothing to suggest 
that the stay in Rome was significant. 
No evidence of a Palestinian head¬ 
quarters in Rome came from this inter¬ 
rogation. In Perugia the local police 
have been screening the 2,000 Arab 
students registered at the university. 
Only some 200 of these are believed 
to he Palestinians but many are not 
identifiable as such because they have 
been issued witlli passports by various 
Arab countries, mainly Libya and 
Syria. It is a long, slow trail. 

lUdy _ 

Cosa nostra 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

That great Italian coalition known as 
the Christian Democratic party met at 
the weekend to look itself straight 
in the eye and, having done so, looked 
away again. The three-day session of 
the Christian Democrats’ national 
council that finished on Monday has 
greatly strengthened the position of the 
party’s secretary, Signor Forlani, but 
leaves the prime minister, Signor 
Andreotti, as much alone as he was 
before the council met. Signor Moro, 
the leader of the party’s left wing, who 
made an impassioned appeal to the 
party to change course, saw his sup¬ 
port whittled down. He emerges as the 
only top-rank Christian Democrat 
wedded to a clearcut line and not 
disposed to juggle with right and left. 
In the lono run this may be an 
advantage. But in the short run Signor 
Forlani has won out with the usual 
policy of looking both ways at once. 

The council met to pass judgment 
on Signor Forlani’s and Signor 
Andreotti’s handling of the long crisis 
which ended in June with the forma¬ 
tion of a centre government that 
includes the Liberals for the first time 
in 12 years, and leaves the Socialists 
in opposition after 10 years’ participa- 
tioil in governments of the centre-left. 
lltkMAd the Christian Democrats look 
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on this as a deliberate political choice 
or as an emergency solution forced 
upon them by circumstances ? 

Characteristically, while promising 
the new government its loyal support, 
the council has endorsed the second 
line. Signor Forlani aims to keep the 
door open for the Socialists to come 
back after their party conference in 
October if they then promise to cleave 
faithfully to the centre-left and keep 
their distance from the Communists. 
He did not say whether he would be 
willing to drop the Liberals to make 
this possible, which is the crux of the 
quarrel between the Christian Demo¬ 
crats and the Socialists. 

In a fervent speech Signor Moro 
accused Signor Forlani and Signor 
Andreotti of making a deliberate 
choice: to include the Liberals, he 
said, automatically implied excluding 
the Socialists. Signor Moro believes 
the party’s policy will make it harder 
for the Socialists to come back: so 
they run the risk of falling under the 
hegemony of the Communists, and the 
Christian Democrats themselves will be 
tempted ever farflier to the right. He 
sees a real danger of the nation 
becoming divided into two camps, 
Christian Democrats versus Com¬ 
munists. 

The Christian Democratic party 
contains nine, perhaps now 10, dif¬ 
ferent factions, which arc for ever 
peeling off and re-forming. The party 
has no undisputed leader. There are at 
least half a dozen senior near-equals 
and the party is really a syndicate for 
the management of power. It has been 
dominant in office for 25 years without 
interruption, and is likely to remain so. 
That is why it tends to look upon 
political power and patronage as “ our 
thing.” 


Germta^ 

Willy needs help 

The firrt thing Willy Brandt had to 
do when he came back to Bonn from 
his Norwegian holiday last weekend 
was to start thinkn^ of how to organise 
his own goverimient’s defeat He may 
not reKsh it but, under the 1949 con¬ 
stitution, he must be defeated in the 
Bundestag in order to dear the way 
for the fresh elections that both west 
Germany’s goverziznent and its oppoA- 
tion want, because neither has a 
majority in parHameirt. After consulta¬ 
tions with his own party and his Free 
Demoorat coalition partners, Herr 
Brandt seems to have decided to get oult 
by arranging for bis own supporters not 
to vote for him on a motion of confi¬ 
dence during the long-delayed debate 
on the 1972 budget. This may now 
take place on September 26th-29th. 

If a handful of govemmenit deputies 
stay away during that vote—and if the 
opposition votes solidly against him— 
Herr Brandt will be defeat and Presi¬ 
dent Heinemann will be free to dissolve 
the Bundestag and order new elections. 
Assuming that Rainer Barzel, the 
Christian Democrats’ leader, waives his 
constitutional right to become chancel¬ 
lor by mustering a majority for himself 
within three weeks of his rival’s defeat, 
the election could take place sooner 
ithan originally ihoupht—^perhaps as 
early as November igtli. 

The whole rigmarole would not be 
half so depressing for Herr Brandt and 
his colleagues if tlieir hopes of being 
re-elected were reasonably biigbt. But 
the time-bomb of Karl SAiHe?s re^- 
nation in July is still ticking away. To 
the effect on the voters of the angry 
resJignatbn of the key economics mini¬ 
ster, who was a major vote-catcher in 
the 1969 election, is added the awful 
thought, stiU not entirely squashed, that 
Herr Schiller might actually go over 
to the opposition. And the police raid 
on Wednesday on die magazine that 
printed Herr Schiller’s secret resigna¬ 
tion letter will hurt the government. 

Hehnut Schm^idt, who has taken 
Herr Sdiiller’s place as the govern¬ 
ment’s economics overlord, has a few 
caids to pliay. The new pensions \M 
which will soon be pzesented tothe Bun¬ 
destag could be a vote-catcher among 
the old and the middle-aged. But the 
opposition are pltigging their own, in 
some ways even more attractive, c^er 
to the penaionen. 

Otf course, Willy Brandt hfcwdlf 
remains the government’s biggest elec¬ 
toral asset But even the pop^ Herr 
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Brandt needs some pal{>able success 
with which to impress the electorate. 
He may hope to be saved, even now, 
by his Ostpolitik 

When neg'utiaftions for the so-cailled 
“ general agreement *’ widi east Ger¬ 
many start nex:t week, the Russians 
nmigfli't like the east CJennans to be 
feaidier to make comessions than they 
have ahow'n themselves to be in the 
• exploratory talks Tlic Russrians want 
their European security conference, 
and they would probably prefer to 
have to deal wntli Herr Brandt rathei 
than with Herr Barzel. Mr Brezhnev 
may have advised the east German 
leaders, at the receint conimunistt sum¬ 
mit nicftmc; in the Crnnea, to be more 
pliant But any really sub^aittial pro¬ 
gress towards the “ human impiwc- 
rnents ” that Herr Brandt exj)ccts from 
these negOPiations means cast Ciennany 
either leniiifcg in more west Ormans, or 
letting more of its own people out to 
the west. Will it ? 

Jugoslavia _ 

No defence _ 

The trial of four former Croat student 
leaders that opened in 2^greb on 
Au^st 4th began badly for the prose¬ 
cution. I'he students are accused under 
article 100 of Jugoslavia’s penal code 
of having formed a ** militant and ter¬ 
rorist phalanx permeated by national¬ 
istic fanaticism ” with the aim of taking 
Croatia out of Jugoslavia and even¬ 
tually handing over power to Croat 
Emigres. More than 100 witnesses have 
been questioned since the students’ 
arrest last December, and more than 
8,000 pages of supporting evidence 
have been submitted by the prosecu¬ 
tion. But the students simply declined 
to defend themselves when the trial 
started. 

The first accused, Drazen Budisa, a 
former president of the Zagreb 
students’ federation, justified his refusal 
to defend himself by saying that he 
and his colleagues had l^en con¬ 
demned in advance. But he claimed, 
in a written statement, that the 
students’ federation was neither 
separatist nor counter-revolutionary; 
its aim was a socialist Croatia within 
Jugoslavia. He stoutly denied any links 
widi Croat organisations in the west. 

It is unlikely that the court will be 
put off bv the students’ refusal to 
co-operate. Jugoslavia’s leaders want 
to make an example of the accused 
students, who offended President Tito 
in November by organising a university 
strike in favour of the Croat leaders’ 


demand for a greater share of foreign 
currency to be given to Croatia, and 
then demonstrated when these leaders 
were sacked in December. The new 
demonstration last week in favour of 
the deposed leaders at the funeral of 
Mr Pero Pirker, the former party 
secretary in Croatia, will probably 
make the authorities even less disposed 
to compromise. 

Vietnam _ 

Watch the north 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

It IS probably no exaggeration to say 
that the decisive battle in Vietnam’s 
current campaign is being fought in 
the United States, between Senator 
McGovern and Mr Nixon. In both 
Hanoi and Saigon it is thought that 
the outcome of the American election 
will determine the course of events 
in Vietnam for a considerable time to 
come. Nothing can ever be ruled out 
in this war. But unless the South 
Vietnamese command makes a partic¬ 
ularly gross blunder in the coming 
weeks, it seems that North Vietnam’s 
present preparations for new thrusts 
in the Quang Tri-Hue sector and 
around Saigon are not so much a 
serious attempt to achieve victory as 
a device to embarrass President 
Nixon at a chosen moment in his 
election campaign. 

The North Vietnamese forces in 
Quang Tri have been substantially 
reinforced since the battles of April 
and May. Some entirely new units 
have appeared on the scene, with¬ 
drawn from Laos, and casualties in 
the original units have been replaced 
from reserves in North Vietnam. 


Despite the bombing and blockade of 
the north, this reinforcement seems to 
have presented no great difficulties. 
General Giap is reckoned to be willing 
to pay a high price for the retention 
of Quang Tri, and he wants to keep 
up the pressure on Hu6. The bomb¬ 
ing and blockade have reduced the 
flow of heavy weapons, oil and some 
other items but they cannot sto]) the 
movement of men and ammunition. 
They do mean that more men and 
resources are needed to keep the supply 
lines open, but the result is only a 
reduction, not particularly spectacular, 
in North Vietnam’s long-term 
capacity to sustain the war. 

The movement of North Viet¬ 
namese troops into the Mekong delta 
1$ open to various explanations. 
President fhieu, among others, sees 
It as presaging a communist drive on 
Saigon itself, or at least an attempt 
to strangle the capital by cutting it 
off from the surrounding provinces. 
However, Mr Thieu’s analysis may be 
partly an attempt to justify his 
promulgation of some tough new 
decrees, such as the one this week 
that will keep the Saigon press under 
tighter control. 

Certainly the three divisions that 
besieged An Loc have been replenished, 
and by some people’s count about 
7,000 North Vietnamese troops have 
moved into the delta south-west of 
Saigon, where there has been a good 
deal of fighting. But even if that figure 
is accepted—^and it is probably too 
high, in fact—the 7,000 would not 
represent a majoi threat to Saigon 
or the delta. The delta is now under 
mid-monsoon water, and so the com¬ 
munists cannot use heavy artillery or 
tanks there as they did around An 
Loc. Some military sources now tend 
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rather to the view that the delta 
infiltration is primarily designed to 
cause alarm in Saigon, capture head* 
lines, and above all to prevent the 
Saigon command taking troops out of 
the area to reinforce Hue and Quang 
Tri. 

The assumption is that the bigger 
North Vietnamese drive, on Hu6, will 
come in September or October just 
before the American election, by which 
time the rains will begin to hamper 
air operations in the northern 
provinces. Some observers believe it 
will be virtually North Vietnam’s last 
big fling on the southern battlefield. 
If Mr McGovern gets in, there won’t 
be much more need to fight. But if 
Mr Nixon is returned, South Vietnam 
can probably count on continuing 
American air support, and the 
northern troops may then pull back 
and await more })ropitious circum¬ 
stances. 

China _ 

The army turned 
upside down 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

No one can pretend to know how many 
of China’s army leaders and party 
cadres who disappeared during Lin 
Piao’s period of favour as Chairman 
Mao’s heir-presumptive between 
March, 1968, and September, 1971, 
have been restored to favour in the 
past 10 months. Of the military leaders 
who attended the 43th anniversary of 
the People's Liberation Army on 
August 1st, no fewer than 32 had been 
purged. They included such notables 
as the former commander and political 
commissar of the Wuhan military 
region (who ironically was then 
accused by Lin Piao of having tried to 
kidnap but not assassinate Chairman 
Mao) the former commander and 
political commissar of the Peking 
military regi(m, and tijc former political 
commissar of the Che.ngtu military 
region, who had been personally 
denounced hv Mrs Mao. 

More intriguiim, perhaps, is the fact 
—recorded by foreign diplomats in 
private messages from Peking—that 
several known I in Piao followers w'hf) 
were temporarily eclipsed in the after- 
math of Lin Piao's disappearance have 
also been indulgently restored. The\ 
are presumably the vancruard of 
” those comrades w ho had erred hut did 
not engatre in intrigue and conspiracy " 
and who, :he paper Red Flag merci¬ 
fully or expediently pronounced last 


week, would be forgiven after criticism 
and self-criticism and willingness to 
rectify their mistakes. 

The head of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
intelligence service on Taiwan told a 
Kuomintang meeting in Taipei this 
week that 47 of the chief .supporters 
of Lin Piao had been purged—in ** two 
general headquarters, two services, 
three combat arms and five military 
districts.” He claimed that a large-scale 
purge was still in progress. Of course, 
Taipei disclosures are as suspect as 
Peking pronouncements. But Red Flag 
has frankly admitted difficulties in army 
morale, thinking and reorganisation, 
and it may be plausibly presumed that 
the known confusion, re-forming of 
ranks and self-criticism in Peking is 
being duplicated with greater shock and 
fiercer revenge in other military regions. 

General Ting Cheng, a formidable 
operator who escaped Lin Piao’s dis¬ 
favour, has suddenly been sent to 
Canton to control the key south China 
military region, which the vanished 
former chief of staff, Huang Yung- 
sheng, once commanded. It looks as if 
(General Ting Cheng's immediate 
priority is to stem the rising flood of 
escapers into Hongkong and to .suppress 
a bourgeois crime wave in Canton. 
Even Peking has been compelled openly 
to recogni.se this cmbarra.ssing flight 
of “freedom-swimmers'’ by denying 
that they are refugees—becau.se Hong¬ 
kong, after all, is China and you can't 
be a refugee if you remain in your ow'n 
state even if you have to swim all night 
to get there under fire from the guns of 
your hometown border guards. 'Fhe 
authorities in Hongkong privately hope 
that (leneral Ting Cheng, whatever his 
lies or lack of ties during the Lin Piao 
period, now dams the flood of Chinese 
non-refugees with all the fraternal 
vigour that I.in Piao unleashed against 
the Red Guards in 1968. 

India and Pakistan _ 

Let the soldiers 
draw the line 

FROM OUR NEW DELHI CORRESPONDENT 

Now that both India and Paki.stan have 
ratified last month's agreement between 
Mrs Gandhi and President Bhutto at 
Simla, the two armies met this week 
to draw the new dolled line between 
them. Up in Kashmir each side will 
keep what it won in la.st December's 
war, some 480 .square miles for the 
Indians, and a modest 53 square miles 
for the Pakistanis near Chamb. But 
cvciy where else they will go back to 
the i)order tlicv crossed in December. 



Jana Sangh's leader attacks the pact 


The Indians are giving up more than 
3,000 .square inileN in I'linjah and Sind 
in exchange for some 70 lield by 
Pakistan. 

It is all going remarkably smoothly. 
Even in Ka.shmir the demarcation line 
lias largely been agreed upon already 
at meetings between units facing each 
other. There are disputes (wer some 
small outposts around Tithwal in the 
Lippa valley which changed hands in 
skirmishes after the ceasefire ; but the 
Pakistani foreign ministry has told your 
correspondent that the details of the 
disengagement can be left to the two 
armies to .sort out. 1'he only real 
problem, m fact, is abf>ut the role of 
the United Nations in Ka.shmir. 

India says that the UN, which has 
.‘.ijpervi.sed the dividing line in Ka.shmir 
since 1948, no longer has a job there 
because the cca.sefire line it then 
established lapses with the coming into 
force of a new^ di.spensalion. riiis is 
unacceptable to Pakistan, because it 
wants to retain a theoretical right to 
take its claim to the Indian-occupied 
|)art of Kashmir bark to the UN, de¬ 
spite tlie clause in tlie Simla agreement 
tliat hinds the tw'o sides to re.solve dis¬ 
putes between themselves, or through 
mutually agreed means. However, both 
countries have agreed to abide by the 
new' line of control, so the idea of 
invoking the UN again may be pretty 
hypothetical. 

One harrowing consequence of the 
withdrawals is that some of Pakistan'.s 
Hindu citizens are moving to India. 
These are people who live in the terri¬ 
tory occupied by India in December, 
and claim to be afraid that Pakistan 
may hold them .guilty of having colla¬ 
borated with the enemy then. By early 
this week some 50,000 had left their 
homes and cros.sed the l>ardcr into 
India : more may. follow* They are 
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providing a welcome argument for the 
super^nationalist Hindu party, Jana 
Sangh, which has been accusing Mrs 
Gandhi of betraying India’s interests 
in her agreement with Mr Bhutto. The 
'Ticw refugees, and the opportunity they 
have given to Jana Sangh, are the 
delayed casualties of the war. 

Bussia _ 

Not yet his castle 

If Russians were asked what they 
wanted most, a decent flat of their own 
would come high on the list. The 
government is doing something to 
satisfy this need ; it is also tryincj to 
convince people that the .something is 
.Stupendous. Stories in the popular juess 
reveal that with 2.3m urban flats built 
every year Russia is absolute world 
champion ; or, another wav of putting 
it, with more than nine flats per 1,000 
irihafjitants built a year, Rus.sia is close 
to the top of the world league, some¬ 
where between Germany and France 
and above both Britain and America. 

The small print of more serious pub¬ 
lications, such as a recent study in 
Voprosy Ekonomiki, shows the seamier 
side of such comparisons. First, Russian 
flats, which on average contain about 
50 square metres of floor space, are 
much smaller than their western 
counterparts. Second, Russia has to 
build more because its housing shortage 
IS even greater than in the west. 

Statistics put out bv the United 
Nations say that in i960 there were 0.7 
people for each roor.i in Britain and 
.America, 0.9 in France and (jernianv, 
and 1.5 in Russia. The coinparison is 
flattering to die Soviet Union in that 
rooms, like flats, are smaller there. In 
i960, say Russian official statistic.s, 
town-dwellers had on average nine 
square metres of floor .space at their 
disposal ; by 1975, if all goes well— 
that is, if j8om square metres are duly 
built in the current five-year plan— 
their allowance should rise to nearly 
12 square metres. 

The histor\' of RusMaii housing 
encapsulates the classical story of an 
industrial revolution, the price paid in 
terms of living conditions for economic 
expansion. During Stalin’s time, the 
planners made a ludicrou.sly low allow¬ 
ance for new housing when set against 
the needs, which included wartime des¬ 
truction and the mas.s migration from 
country to town. Even if one accepts 
at face value the official claim that the 
number ctf urban dwellings went up 
threefold between 1913 and 1952 (the 


end of the Stalin era), the number of 
town-dwellers also trebled during the 
.same period so that, at best, the appal¬ 
ling conditions of tsarist times were 
perpetuated and extended to millions 
of newcomers. 

After Statin’s death, Russian.s were 
promised a new deal, including better 
accommodation. This involved an 
important shift of resources to invest¬ 
ment that was not directly productive. 
By 1956 house building had doubled 
compared with the average figure for 
the postwar years ; by iq6c> it had 
doubled once again, reaching 83m 
square metres. Then it dropped. Even 
now, when it has again picked up, the 
ratio of new flats to the total urban 
population is lower than it was in i960. 

But putting up houses as fast as one 
can IS not necessarily an efficient way 
of going about things. M»* Bobrovnikov, 
the author of the article in Voprosy 
Ekonomiki, admits that during the 
major housing drive between 1958 and 
1963 much of the building was shoddy 
and neglected the true needs of the 
people w'ho were going 'to live in k. 
For example, refrigerators and washing 
machines were becoming available at 
that time hut few people had proper 
kitchens to put them in. He claims 
that the planners are now more 
thoughtful, though the new standards 
he mentions are still very far from 
luxurious. The model fannly flatlet that 
should he available in 197') has a floor 
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space of 46.6 square metres, of which 
31.8 square metres is for living and 
sleeping and the kitchen, bathroom and 
corridors are squashed into the rest. 

The progress towards making Russian 
life more comfurcable can be measured 
by the current plan’s other taigets. The 
proportion of town houses with run¬ 
ning water is to reach 82 per cent in 
1975) compared with 56 jjer cent in 
19^9. For sewers, the coinparison is 79 
per cent against 5)3 per cent ; for baths 
or showers, 62 per cent against 30 per 
cent. Where the Russians will do better 
than many western countries is in cen¬ 
tral heating : by 1975 more than ihreMi- 
quarters of urban flats should have it. 
And the skyline of the larger Russian 
towns is changing fast. Ten years ago 
nearly half of the new hufiWings wore 
less than four floors high ; now most 
of them are five floors or more. 

Few of the new flats will be pri¬ 
vately owned. A dozen years ago, as 
part of the big drive, home ownership 
was encouraged by state loans and 
nearly a third of the new buildings 
came into this category. The propor¬ 
tion has declined ever since. One of 
the explanations is that non-. 9 tandard 
designs cost more to build. But there 
mu.st be more to it than this : Russian 
housing is net ru'led by co.sit-accounring. 
Anybody, for instance, who dared sug¬ 
gest a sudden switch to the payment 
of economic rents would start a revo¬ 
lution ; Rassian families are st^l 
spending only about 2,5) per cent of 
thoir income on rent. This pays no 
more than a fraction of the running 
coses of tile building, lei alone allow¬ 
ing for depreciation. Shops and offices, 
which now pay higher rents, account 
for roughly a third of the total up¬ 
keep and the rest is paid hy the state. 

Rent IS the one aspect of housing 
where Russh's departure from the was* 
tern pattern is .still radical. OtherwisCi 
despite their opjxjrtunities, the Russians 
do not seem to have come up with any 
genuine alter natives to western styles 
of town planning, but are slowly mov¬ 
ing in the same direction. The movCi^ 
nient is slow at least partly because 
tlierc IS so much to catch up with ; 
nearl> iialf the total building in the 
current plan is replacement, not new 
accommodation. Still, in another 10 
years or so, the barrack-like living and 
the terrible overcrowding may be a 
nightmarish memory. By then, judging 
from present trends, Russians will be 
blessed or cursed by the domination of 
the car. AH this confirms the impres¬ 
sion that Russia, intent on catching up 
with America, will offer few new 
answers to the problems of uibati living* 
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Living with arms limitations 

Washington, DC 


Each of the two documents on the 
limitation of strategic arms (Salt) which 
President Nixon signed in Moscow at 
the end of May contains a clause per¬ 
mitting the Soviet Union or the Umted 
States to withdraw—in effect, to abro¬ 
gate the agreement—“ if it decides that 
extraordinary events . . . have jeopar¬ 
dised its supreme interests.” For people 
who held that the American side got 
the worst of the Salt talks, and who 
wanted extra safeguards introduced by 
parliamentary means, these clauses 
were the natural places to try. The past 
week has seen a struggle in the Senate 
between those who want the agree¬ 
ments passed as they stand and those 
who want Congress to spell out the 
circumstances in which the United 
States should feel entitled to abrogate 
them. 

Something similar happened nine 
years ago when the Senate was debat¬ 
ing the treaty banning nucl^r t«ts, 
but then the Kennedy Administration, 
with the support of an extensive public 
lobbying campaign, resisted successfully 
an attempt to insert various reservations 
into the resdution ratifying the 
treaty. When the same fight came to 
be fought again this month over the 
&lt agreements, a startling difference 
emerged: the amenders, who were led 
by Senator Henry Jackson of Wash¬ 
ington State, claimed to have the Nixon 
Administration on their side and the 
Administration did not deny this, 
though it had concluded the agree¬ 
ments itself. Senator Jackson, a Demo¬ 
crat vdio is also an advocate of 
developing new weapons, is highly 
regarded by President Nixon, who once 
wanted mm for his Secretary of 
Defence. While Senator McGovern has 
been attacking the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion for spending too much on the 
defence estaUidiment, Mr Jackson has 
been cfiticiiing it fnr letting the 


Russians get ahead. So it was no sur¬ 
prise tliat he came up with an amend¬ 
ment. What dumbfounded the bipar¬ 
tisan managers of the resolution was 
the revelation that the Administration 
looked on the Jackson amendment vnth 
favour. 

That they had to learn this interest¬ 
ing fact not from the White House but 
from the New Yoik Times made things 
no better for them. Senator Scott, the 
Republican leader, also turned up on 
Senator Jackson’s side. None of this 
prevented the Senate approving the 
treaty limiting antiballistic missiles, 
though it did threaten to throw some 
doubt on how much that treaty might 
mean. Formally speaking the Jackson 
amendment applied to the other docu¬ 
ment, the interim agreement on 
strategic offensive arms, debate on 
which was suspended for some days 
while the Senators tried to find out 
what was going on. One thing that had 
been going on was that Dr Kissinger, 
the man in the White House best quali¬ 
fied to grasp the danger of tampering 
with the Sak agreements, had been 
away in Paris. In the end, after rather 
complicated negotiations, Mr Jackson 
was induced to modify his amendment 
and the White House rewarded him 
with a public endorsement (instead of 
an indirect or tacit one) of the new 
version. 

The most objectionable wording in 
his first version was deleted ; it would 
have threatened the Russians with abro¬ 
gation of the agreement if they 
deployed their weapons in a way that 
“ endangered the survivability ” of the 
American deterrent, even if thev were 
acting within the terms of the agree¬ 
ment. Apart from any effect this might 
have on the Russians, it would 
have implied a condemnation of the 
agreement itself; how Mr Nixon’s 
advbers could have expected Congress 



** Pm not covered by any afreement ” 

to vote both for the agi cement and for 
the original Jackson amendment was 
never explained. Still standing, how¬ 
ever, is an instruction to the President 
that, when a future treaty is negotiated 
to replace tlie intenm agreement, he 
must insist on equality in strategic 
forces. Mr Jackson describes the 
American position under the present 
agreement as one of “ sub-parity.” 
But in effect, the survival of the Salt 
agreements was assured and the Sena¬ 
tors were left to wrestle only with 
question.s like the usefulness of adding 
redundant wording and the wisdom 
of tying themselves in 1972 to defini¬ 
tions that might make harder the task 
of getting a more substantial atim 
limitation treaty in 1976 or 1977. 

Before coming to the treaties the 
Senate passed the defence procurement 
authorisation Act for the new fiscal 
year, a measure already approved by 
the House of Representatives, and 
passed it intact as the Armed Services 
Committee, by no means a 
pacifist body, recommended it. The 
sum approved for weapons procure¬ 
ment, research and development was 
$20.5 billion out of a total defence 
budget which stands at $85 billion at 
the moment It is true that the $20.5 
billion is some $2.75 billion less than 
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the Administration requested, but i 
substantial amount of the difference is 
made up of requests not denied but 
only deferred. Supplemental requests 
arc going to be heavy in this fiscal year, 
to cover the effort to beat back the 
North Vietnamese offensive this spring, 
for example : seeing that more were on 
the way tlie Armed Semces Committee 
declined to be rushed. With the same 
prospect in mind Senator McGovern 
tried last week to persuade the Senate 
to cut $4 billion from the entire defence 
budget, leaving it to tlie executive 
branch to decide w'here the cut must 
fall ; otherwise, he argued, a new 
President (if lie were elected) would 
find himself committed t<> excessive 
defence spending in advance. But the 
Senate turned Mr McGovern down. 

The Salt agreements j)roduced one 
bonus, a reduction in requested funds 
for antiballistic missiles and installa¬ 
tions to protect Minulemen sites. I’hc 
Administration wants to transfer some 
of the savings to a new ABM instal¬ 
lation to ])rolect the capital, Washing¬ 
ton, but the Senate pul off a decision 
on that, 'riie Sait agreements, or at 
least the strategic and diplomatic con¬ 
clusions that are being drawn from 
them, arc, however, responsible foi the 
approaching ujisurge in the costs of 
research, development atid procure¬ 
ment. 'rhe crude quantitative compari¬ 
sons of ^oot-pounds and megatons tliat 
worry Mr Jackson lose significance 
measured against some of the lefine- 
ments whicli the agreements do not 
attempt to control and which the 
defence teclinologists have in mind. 

Evidences of this trend are to be 
found in the existing retpiests for money 
for procurement, but more arc cr>ming. 
The authonsation bill contains funds 
to accelerate the creation of the new 
fleet of bigger, longer-range missile 
submarines (formerl\ called I’LMS, 
now 'Indent) so that its deployment 
mav start in 197H instead of 1981 ; 
there are also plans to lefine the 
accuracy of tlie missiles in the ‘>vstem to 
make lliern usable against individual 
military lanjicts. While the advanced 
manned strateude bomber svstem (B-i) 
gets no rnone^’ for prf»ductif)n vet, funds 
for its development have increased sub- 
.stantially over last \ear and, as the 
Senate Armed Services C'ominittee 
pointed out in its leyiort, this is a 
force on winch the Sait agrcemeni 
“ imposes no restriction," 

President Nixon''^ rcjecti(»n of the 
“assured destruction" dorrnne wliich 
j^^vailed in the iqGos was made 
Illicit in his last annual foreign poliev 
proort in February. Assuming a sur- 
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prise attack on the main American 
nuclear missile force, he pointed out 
that an American President ought not 
to be left with only the recourse of 
ordering a mass destruction of the 
attacker's centres of population. This 
was what Dr Kissinger had been saying 
for years. From a well-informed 
account in the New York Times last 
Saturday by its defence correspondent, 
Mr William Beecher, President Nixon’s 
and Dr Kissinger’s trains of thought 
have led to a considerable effort to 
make tlie American ability to conduct 
nuclear war more complex, more flex¬ 
ible, better-equipped and more exact. 

As for the existing forces, the more 
accurate of the ballistic missile systems 
is naturally the land-based one with its 
range of accuracy of a quarter of a 
mile ; but, according to Mr Beecher, 
the accuracy can be narrowed to a 
few hundred feet, so that the chance 
of destroying a military target 
tlioroughly, without the risk of .starting 
an indiscriminate attack on popula¬ 
tions, can be multiplied several times. 
Like the Mitiutcman, the Poseidon 
fsubmaiine) missile ran he made more 
effective hv multiplying its explosive 
force at a given size, perhafrs by a 
factor of four. But there is also a pos¬ 
sibility of making it more accurate by 
a svstem which would correct its 
trajectoic during flight. Tlierc is a pos¬ 
sible “ crujse missile" not unlike the 
\’-i of the second world war, but flying 
farther and lower, and a possible 
manoeuvrable w'arhead which could 
dodge the antiballistic opposition. 

Few |)eople in W'ashington suppose 
that technical excellence or strategic 
ingenuity can restore anv total 
American predominance in world 
strategy. I'hc idea is, rather', to recewer 
a reasonable power of choice and 
mdepenclence of the possible aber¬ 
rations of others. 
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Saved by Shriver? 

Mr Sargent Shriver seems an ideal 
substitute for Senator Eagleton as Mr 
McGovern's vice-presidential running- 
mate—so ideal that it is hard to 
understand, now, why he was not 
chosen in the first place, at Miami 
Beach, a miseral)le (for the Democrats) 
month ago. Like the unfortunate Mr 
Eagleton, hut unlike the many other 
Democrats wlio were approached then, 
and again last week, Mr Shriver has 
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always been ready to accept the job. 
Tie has never held an elective office 
before and .so has no pa.st voting record 
to embarrass him ; but he has been 
active in Democratic politics for many 
years and has served the last two 
Democratic Presidents in administra¬ 
tive posts. 

He began by organising the Peace 
Corps for President Kennedy, one of 
the most sati.sfactory government 
projects f(^r a long time and one of 
the most popular w'ith Congress. It 
sent young Americans overseas to help 
developing countries and the.se people, 
now' older, and natural McGovernites, 
are expected to work hard for their 
old boss in the coming campaign. Then 
Mr Shriver took over the poverty 
programme from President Johnson ; 
less successful here, maybe inevitably 
.so, he did come in contact through 
this w'ork with mayors and city officials 
all across the country. Many of the 
Democrats among them have been 
alienated by the McGovernites’ 
cavalier treatment of the old politi¬ 
cians, but they like Mr Shriver and 
he understands their problems. In 
particular, he has close contacts in 
Chicago, where he was a prominent 
citizen before going into government; 
it looks as if he, and Mr McGovern’s 
own conciliatory efforts, may bring 
Mayor Daley round to backing his 
party’s presidential candidates. Finally, 
Mr Shriver w'as President Johnson’s 
ambas.sador to France ; this, combined 
with his experience in the Peace Corps, 
means that he has a more practical 
knovvledge of foreign affairs than Mr 
McGovern and his staff. 

Mr Shriver, 36 years old, a Roman 
Catholic and a liberal, has other assets 
which Mr McGovern lacks: a new 
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political face, a witty touch, a down- 
to-earth approach. He is an energetic 
spokesman for idealism but of the 
unsophisticated kind that traditional 
Democrats understand. And above all 
his wife is a Kennedy sister; a political 
strength herself, she also brings to her 
husband some of the aura which 
surrounds her family, particularly 
where Democratic voters are con¬ 
cerned. This and his own business 
connections have also given rise to 
hopes that Mr Shriver may bring in 
some of the money that the McGovern 
campaign needs so desperately. Fund¬ 
raising came to a complete halt while 
Senator Eagletc.n and his psychiatric 
troubles were being disposed of. 

The Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee, nominating Mr Shriver with 
relief and almost unanimously on 
Tuesday, obviously thought that he 
was the right choice, bridging the gap 
between the old and the new politics 
that opened up so dangerously at 
Miami Beach. Mr McGovern*s cam¬ 
paign is off to a fresh and enthusiastic 
start and he is now free to concentrate 
on the real issue: tlie alternative to 
President Nixon that he himself offers 
to the voters and, even more striking, 
the alternative which Mr Shriver offers 
to Vice President Agnew. 


Whose economy ? 

For tihe first, delayed broadridr of his 
election campaign, Senator McGovern 
chose as his target the handling of the 
economy, though he admits that he is 
no economist That no doubt explains 
why he accused President Nixon of 
throwing almost 5m Americans out 
of work ’’; the official increase in 
unemployment since Mr Nixon took 
over is just under 2m as the accom¬ 
panying Democratic “ white paper ” on 
Nixonomics makes clear. Nevertheless 
Senator McGovern was fully justified 
in zeroing in on joblessness. 'llic pro¬ 
portion of the labour force which is 
out of work stands at 5.5 per cent, 
compared with 3.r^ per cent in 1969, 
although in June there was a hearten¬ 
ing fall from the nearly 6 }>er cent at 
which the figure had stuck for over a 
year and a half ; the July rate, which 
was unchanged, suggested that this was 
no mere statistical fluke. 

More broadly, it is Mr McGovern^ 
theme diat the Republicans have pre¬ 
sided over “ giveaways to the big 
L oofspckrations and take-aways from the 
^ UMftage taxpayer.” The ** calamity ” 
average man or woman included 
HlcMk of thousands of dollars of poten¬ 



tial income while the economy stag¬ 
nated and a homfying rise in fo^ 
prices over the four years of Mr Nixon’s 
Presidency. The white paper takes a 
longer, gleeful look at the failure of 
the Presidenft’s first plan to root out 
inflation by reining 111 eLonomic growth 
and at the overnight reversal of his 
policies just a year ago with the intro¬ 
duction of his measures of August 15th. 
And the wage and price controls which 
followed, Mr McGovern charges, have 
been weighted against the wage-earner 
and in favour of big business. With 
profits rising so sharply this year, this 
general charge of unfairness must be 
taken seriously, in prolitical terms. But 
some of tlie other debating points made 
in the w'hite paper show a lack of 
economic sophistication. It is hard to 
believe, for example, that the dis¬ 
tinguished economists among Senator 
McGovern’s senior advisers agreed to 
suggest tliat the overdue devaluation 
of the dollar was a blow at the Ameri¬ 
can economy. 

“ Politics cA desperation ” is what Mr 
Nixon’s campaign manager called the 
Democrats’ w'hite paper ; from the 
White House the view is much sunnier. 
The economy is at last expanding 
rapidly, while the fall in the rate.of 
inflation—to 2.9 per cent during the 
past year compart with 6 per cent a 
year when Mr Nixon took office—is 
pushing real earnings up. The number 
of jobs is 2.4jn greater than it was a 
year ago and people are beginning to 
spend mucb more freely. The motor 
car industry has been a particular bene¬ 
ficiary of the new economic policies. 

Some of these developments, it is 
admitted, might have taken place with¬ 
out wage and price controls ; the rate 
of inflation was already slowing down 
a year ago. And there are some 
threatening clouds about. Last month’s 
spurt in wholesale farm and food prices 
(an astonishing 22 per cent aft annual 
rates) is one (A them, although food 
prices are notoriouriy volatile. Another 
is the deficit in intemattenal trade, put 
at $3.3 billioii in the first six months 
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of 1972 arnmaxod fa.i bilKoii in 
the whole of 1971. For the whole of 
this year it could weH exceed $4 bilfion 
and recent efforts to persuade the 
Japanese and the Ganadrans to reduce 
their trade suipluses with the United 
States have borne little fruit. But in 
the end dollar devaluation may bring 
its reward. 


Rotten cops 

It is an old excuse that, while there 
may be a few corrupt policemen, this 
does not make a corrupt police force. 
But now, after two years of investiga¬ 
tions and over $500,000 spent, the 
Knapp Commission has confirmed, 
what many people have suspected, that 
the root rrf the trouble in New York 
City is that there are not only 
numerous dishonest policemen but that 
prosecutors and judges also turn a 
blind eye. It is in fact difficult to be 
honest in New York and almost impos¬ 
sible to reveal, or prove, that bnbes 
have been taken. 

Because the present law enforcement 
authorities cannot be trusted to do the 
job alone the commission’s recommen¬ 
dations called for the creation of a 
new and independent agency under a 
special deputy attorney general to 
investigate and prosecute those who 
are involved in corruption at all levek. 
The rommission has also recommended 
that many of the temptations and 
opportunities for dishonesty should be 
removed from the path of the police. 
For example, laws against some types 
of gambling and against the sale of 
goods on Sunday should be abolished 
and other regulations, such as those 
which govern hotels and restaurants, 
should become the responsibility of 
other agencies in the city. Various 
administrative changes in the police 
force itself have also been suggested, 
along with the recommendation that 
its head should be given more power 
to act against corrupt policemen. 

New York City is used to these sort 
of investigations. But this time there 
are some hopeful signs that the com¬ 
mission’s work may more permanent 
than the crimes that it reveals. It is 
no longer a few wayward individuals 
who have been exposed but the whole 
system of criminal justice. Furthermore 
the mayor, Mr John Lindsay, and the 
commissioner of policci Mr Patrick 
Murphy, are behind the drive to clean 
up the city ; in the past the men who 
have held these positions have usually 
been the ones to come tinder investi¬ 
gation. It was Mr Lindsay vifio actually 
appointed the Knapp Cmmiiiiion 
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aiftough^ as the commissioners point 
out, it was only after much prodding 
that he finally responded to complaints. 

A great deal will now depend on how 
the governor of the State of New York, 
Mr Nelson Rockefeller, responds to the 
commission’s report. It is he who will 
have to decide whether to establish 
the special agency. His attitude and 
that of the legislature may well depend 
on how persuasive the members of the 
commission arc in the defence of their 
own report. Moreover, the City of New 
York does not like the state to inter¬ 
fere in its own affairs. Just to legalise 
gambling alone will be a formidable 
task and the Knapp Commission hardly 
touches on the problems of narcotics 
and homosexuality. It admits that in 
the case of prostitution, another area 
where bribeiy is rife, it is unable to 
recommend a better method of control 
than the one used at present. Much 
will also depend on how the police 
themselves take the report. The patrol 
force is already at its lowest level in 
four years and the head of the patrol¬ 
men’s association has criticised the 
Knapp findings on the grounds that 
many of them are based on the testi¬ 
mony of “ pimps, prostitutes, perjurers, 
Fo^e cops and other self-confessed 
criminals.” The city’s five district 
attorneys have also registered their 
objections, particularly to the proposal 
that a new state official should be 
appointed over their heads. 


Crossed wire-tap 

The trial of I>r Daniel Ellsberg and 
Mr Anthony Russo for turning over to 
the press much of a secret study of the 
Vietnam war (the so-called Pentagon 
papers) seems virtually certain not to 
take place until Oct( 4 x;r. It may be 
•postponed for many months after that. 
It may never take place at all. And 
the dilemma is entirely of the Justice 
Department’s own making. Just before 
the trial was about to begin a fortnight 
ago, government prosecutors revealed 
to the judge that federal agents had 
inadvertently listened, through a 
foreign intelligence” wire-tap, to a 
^S^nversation of one of the defence’s 16 
rHi^mrs and consultants. The conver- 
; 5 ^n, they said, had nothing to do 
with the case and should be dis¬ 
regarded ; the judge, having read the 
transcript, agre^. 

Defence lawyers insisted, however, 
that they must see the transciipt to 
assure themselves of its irrelevance and, 
when an ac^Is court upheld the 
judge, diey fiew from Los Angeles to 
VakitMy Waihiiigton, to get a stay from 
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Justice Douglas, there on holiday ; 
this stay, the first ever recorded 
in a criminal case when the 
jury had already been chosen, enabled 
them to appeal to the Supreme Court. 
The Court, now on holiday, docs not 
return until October and the prosecu¬ 
tion jx)inted out that the jury was due 
to l^e disbanded before then. To empa¬ 
nel a new jury might subject the 
defendants to double jeopardy and Ici 
them go free. The Department of 
Justice asked the Court, therefore, tu 
break into its recess for the second 
time this summer to consider the 
appeal. But in a sharp snub, the 
Justices refused unanimously to do the 
department’s bidding. So this week the 
judge in Los Angeles ordered the jury 
to remain in waiting. 

In October, of course, the Court mav 
refuse to hear the case, thus leaving 
the lower court’s decision standing and 
allowing the trial to proceed. But if it 
does hear it, a decision would be 
months coming ; by that time Senator 
McGovern might be installed in the 
White House and able to withdraw the 
charges of conspiracy and espionage. 
Several novel issues will confront the 
Justices if they accept the case. A 
defendant’s right to see transcripts of 
illegal wire-taps is established, but 
does this constitutional right extend to 
his lawyers’ conversations witli third 
parties ? And arc “ foreigii intel¬ 
ligence” wire-taps illegal without a 
court warrant ? Recently the Court 
ruled against ” national security ” wire¬ 
taps (involving suspected American 
subversives) without authorisation. 

Of course the Justice Department 
could cut all these knots by offering 
the disputed transcript to the defence 
lawyers, but it says that it will not. 
In a number of recent cases the depart¬ 
ment has dropped charges rather than 
re^ the urgeu of its wire-taps. In 


the Ellsberg case, it is rumoured 
a foreign embassy may be involved"j[| 
Mr Leonard Boudin, the leading^ 
defence council, handles legal work for; 
Ghile as well as Cuba. 

Taxing heads ~ 


Since the Supreme Court ruled lalt 
April that airport “head taxes” weres 
constitutional, such taxes have gwriedjf 
favour rapidly with local and state.;, 
authorities as a means of making ^ 
users of airports provide much-needed;; 
revenues for operating and maint^liN 
nance ; since 197c the federal goven^-,;; 
ment has provided grants fot' 
developing and improving airports but ; 
the rest of the money had to be found * 
by the local taxpayers, whether they j 
actually travelled by air or not. There 
is a federal tax on air tickets but 
airport taxes, so common in Europe,' 
arc new to America; now that 
have appeared (seven airport authon- * 
ties have adopted the head tax, close 
to 100 more are considering it), they 
have not been welcomed by either air 
passengers or airlines. 

Philadelphia’s six-week-old tax— , 
considered extreme in both substance ^ 
and method—has provided the focus \ 
for a new debate on airport funding. 
Most head taxes consist of a 
levy on departing passengers, but 
Philadelphia’s version differed : a $2 tax 
was placed on incoming as well as outt 
going travellers. Flights were delay^i: 
at a number of airports as airuM;: 
employees, the delegated tax coHe^. 
tors under the Pennsylvanian law, had i 
to demand a supplemental fare, some* ] 
time as high as 11 per cent extra, from | 
all passengers bound for Philadelphia.i 
—and cope with their protests. Twclvij^! 
airlines took the city to court and 0|l;{ 
July 21 St he arrival fee was ruled 
be an unconstitutional interference^ 
with interstate travel. Phi]adelphh|!)| 
promptly raised the departure tax 
and the airlines are now appealing^ 
against this as well, on the grounds 
to collect and transmit the moi)^ 
would “create monumental chaos.” 

The airlines object to playing the 
collector and their relations with 
public have suffered a dual blow £ 
delayed flights and raised fares, 
are all for more money being spent 
improving the facilities at airports, 
they would like it to come from 
federal government. If it has to 
found locally the airlines could 
forc^ to pay higher landing fees; 
existing fees were negotiated years ago 
and are now unrealistically low. 

The mushrooming of head taxes, and 
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in particular the furore surroundmgi 
l^hUadelphia's charprc, has spurred 
,'Congres^^ to action. In the House 
of Representatives an 18-month 
r ITidfatorium on the head tax has been 
proposed while the fundine; issue is 
, studied ; in the StMiate a more compre- 
, hensive hill is being ottered, outlawing 
tlic head tax and increasing the federal 
government's financial contribution 
to airport costs and to the new 
security measures against hijacking. 
Local authorities much prefer the 
Senate proposal, emphasising that the 
Hoi4se bill would provide no alternative 
financial help while the moratorium 
on the head tax was in effect. 


Status quo state 

Perhaps the much-discussed revolt 
agairtst the property tax does not go 
very deep. C^erlainly last month in 
New Jersey, the state witli the highest 
property tax a head in the country, 
few people showTcl the slightest 
enthusiasm for a near-model proposal 
to cut the property tax (akin to 
British rates) by 40 per cent. (Governor 
Cahill wanted to introduce a mildlv 
progressive income tax (New Jersey is 
the only major state never to have 
adopted an income tax) and to lew a 
low', statewide tax on prof)erty. The 
proceeds would have enabled the state 
to ])ay the full costs of public assist¬ 
ance and also to shoulder the expenses 
of the scliools, evening out the wide 
financial disparities which exist today 
betw'een one school district and 
another. Ciovernor Cahill is a j>ro- 
gressive Ke])ublican and he has a strong 
legislative leader in Mr Richard de 
Korte, but they could get only nine 
Republicans to join 14 Democrats in 
supporting the income tax bill. It was 
defeated by a stunning vote of i )2 to 2;^ 
The chief victims arc New Jersey's 
grimy, deca\ing towns and the multi¬ 
tudes of pool and underprivileged 
people who live in them. The costs 
of education and j)ahlir assistance hear, 
heavily on the i \ue\ whose main ‘source 
of income is the piopertv lax, already 
about a quarter hiulier than it is in 
the state as a whole. With rates so 
lieavy many husincNses and hetier-off 
people have left for the Miburhs. More 
w’ill leave next \ear if j)ropcrt\ taxes 
have to go up again, as seems likelv. 
Even St), Newark, for e\ainj)le, is 
j expected to declare itself bankrupt, 
pi; Cnderstandahlv. if short-slghtedlv, 
||(burbanites, wltose taxes would have 
a bit under the governor's plan. 
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jibbed. Cynically the state trade union 
federation ranged itself with the 
governor's enemies ; many trade 
unionists arc comfortably off. Strangely^ 
many representatives of urban areas 
voted against the income tax, saying 
that their constituents would not 
favour any bill which had the word 
tax in it. Yet if the Supreme Court 
upholds lower court decisions (one 
from New Jersey) that the dependence 
of the schools upon the property tax 
i.s unconstitutional (since it means that 
children in poor areas are discriminated 
against), this recalcitrant state, like the 
rest, will have to swallow tax reform. 

ELECTION 72 

Outside parties 

Right up to the last nionient niernhers 
of tlie American party hoped that 
C Governor Oorge Wallace w'ould 
head their campaign. He had to tell 
them firmly over the telephone that he 
w'as in no physical condition to be their 
leader before his loyalists finalK .stop- 
ped pushing his name forward at the 
partv convention last week. In an 
ironic twist of fate the day that the 
governor finally bowed off this years 
political stage w'as the day that Mr 
Arthur Bremer was found guilty of 
shooting Mr Wallace and three others 
at a political rally in Mav. After a trial 
whicli lasted only five da\s Mr Brcinei 
was declared sane and sentenced la 
fi;5 years in prison. 

W'ithout Mr Wallace the .Aiucricaii 
|>art\ is a shadow of its former .'^elf. 
Four years ago w'hen he made 
his bid for tlie White House the fore¬ 
runner of the present parts gave him 
1;^ per cent of tlie popular vote. Nf>w' 
under the guidance of Mr John 
Schmitz, its 1972 nominee for 
the Presidency, the new organisation 
which w'a> founded in 1969 will give 
few politicians sleepless nights. 'Flic 
Rej)ui)licans may pause just long 
enough to acknowledge that the demise 
of the .\nierican partv will probabK 
bring them in rnanv of the votes that 
went to Mr W’allace in 1968 and the 
Democrats to regret that there is no 
strong third party to syphon off suf)- 
port from the Republicans. 

The advent of the new leader to 
replace Mr Wallace may subtly 
change the cfilour of the partv. Mr 
Wallace came from the southern, ron- 
serxative Democratic faction. I’ntil 
last week Mr Schmitz was a conserva¬ 



tive Repul)lican. For the past two 
\ears he has been a Repre.seniative 
to (aingress from California. But this 
year even his right-wing con.stituents, 
wlio are ver\ proud of the fart that 
theirs is Mr Nixon's home district, 
decided that they could no longe»’ 
tolerate his criticism of the FVesident 
and chose another standard-bearer. 
Bf>th Mr Schmitz and his running 
mate are members of the John Birch 
Society and may therefore deter many 
of the old supporters who were attrac¬ 
ted bs the populist ima5;c that Mr 
Wallace built up for the party. The 
new candidates have certainly a long 
way to go if the\ are to run a national 
cam|)aign. It is doubtful whether they 
have enough lime or enough (organisa¬ 
tion to get on the ballot in many states. 

'The other small party at the op]>o- 
site end ot the political spectrum, tlie 
People's |)arty, is at least hoping to 
get on the ballot in over ;^o states. But 
the party's ranks have been depleted 
o.omew'hat since the nomination of Mr 
(ieorge Mc(Jovern as the Democrats* 
jiresiclential candidate. Many former 
supporters of the People's party find 
that Mr Mc(iovern is radical enougli 
for tlieni. But Dr Spock, the pediatri¬ 
cian and anti-war crusader who has 
now' been upgraded from the party's 
provisional nomiriee to its permanent 
candidate for President, thinks that 
there is much more to he said than Mr 
Mc(iovern will be allowed to say by the 
Democrats. The People's party wants 
the withdrawal of all .American forces 
from aliroad, free medical care, a 
guaranteed minimum income of $6,500 
for a famih' of four and the legali-sation 
of aliortion and marijuana. 



L'Etat, c'est... 

THE QOVeRNMENT AND iPOLITICS OF 
FRANCE, VOLUME I: INSTITUTIONS 
AND PARTIES 

By Dorothy Pickles. 

Methuen. 446 pages. £4 cloth, £2 
paperbound. 

THE FRENCH DEMOCRATIC LEFT, 1963- 
1969 

By Frank L. Wilson. 

Stanford University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press. 258 pages. 
£4.25. 


Mrs Dorothy Pickles has never been 
backward in criticising the French 
when they have strayed from the paths 
of government that she thinks desir¬ 
able. But no one has ever denied that 
she is a redoubtable expert on French 
politics. Tliere will be general rejoicing 
that she has revised her somewhat 
laconic work on the Fifth Republic 
and extended it into two volumes. The 
language in which she feels obliged 
to cast her writings is, however, 
irritating. There is a discipline called 
political science which usefully con¬ 
denses other people’s theories into a 
readable, if jargon-ridden, digest. But 
this is not Mrs Pickles's concern here, 
and it is a pity, that she should write 
in the dialect of a specialisation. 

Mrs Pickles is an historian, and a 
very good one. 'i'hc question .she is 
asking is whether contemporary France 
is notably different, in political matters, 
from the France which existed some 
time ago. Probably because of the 
traditional methods of university 
political science departments, she finds 
it necessary to begin her study by 
examining the constitution. So she asks 
first, in what ways the present con¬ 
stitution resembles its predecessors; and 
secondly, whether the 1958 constitution 
reaffirmed the 1789 Declaration of 
the Rights of Man. But it is a legend 
to believe that one should begin any 
examination of a political culture by 
examining constitutional arrangements. 
For example, Mrs Pickles answers her 
first question by discovering a resem¬ 
blance between the present and past 
constitutions in their inabilities to 
create a general political consensus. 
That exemplifies the inversion of cause 


and effect that can be created by the 
methods of political science. Con¬ 
versely, it is misleading to say, as Mrs 
Pickles does, that French political 
crises usually lead to constitutional 
crises. 

It would be more natural to reflect, 
for example, on the fact that the 
present minister of national education, 
M. Fontanet, is the fourteenth minister 
to hold this post since June, 1958. If 
one asks why it is that French ministers 
of education find it difficult to hold 
their posts for long, or perhaps rather 
why it IS that under the Fifth Republic 
so many of these ministers have not 
been members of the reigning majority, 
one is unlikely to find the answer in 
any constitutional text. Fortunately, 
Mrs Pickles moves on from her dis¬ 
cussion of the constitution to a more 
revealing consideration of political 
realities. 

She makes clear her belief that it 
is the existence of a powerful and 
di.sciplined gaullist party that is 
mainly responsible for the tran.sforma- 
tion of the political sy.stem. But one 
of Mrs Pickles's constant tendencies i.s 
to stress the divisions and tne difficul¬ 
ties which exist within all French 
political groups. She probably ascribes 
undue importance to the dissidents 
among the gaullists and the Com¬ 
munists (and she clearly did not 
foresee any agreement between Com¬ 
munists and Socialists). Professor 
Wilson, of Iowa, does see an overall 
tendency towards the formation of 
catch-all parties in western Europe. He 
is curious as to why the French left 
has shown such reluctance to share in 
this movement. In a thoughtful, 
speculative book, which does not show 
the same deep knowledge as Mrs 
Pickles's but is an interesting combina¬ 
tion of appraisal and detail, he stresses 
the unusual force of political ideology 
in France. He, presumably, did not 
smile with disbelief when M. Mitterrand 
recently declared that the Socialists 
and Communists had formed an 
alliance not simply to get vote.*', but in 
order that they might together attack 
capitalism. He goes on to lament the 
failure of the French left to produce 
far-sighted and capable leaders like 
Harold Wilson ; that might provoke 


smiles elsewhere ; and there could 
surprises in store for him. \ 

The Communist party is now vital ^ 
in French political life. But neither of 
these writers quite lecognises the fact: 
Mrs Pickles cannot altogether under* 
stand how anyone can be a com* v 
munist, and Professor Wilson sees the 
Communist party merely as the 
obstacle to the depolarisation of' ' 
politics and the formation of a catchi^ 
all party of the left. Yet it is the 
appeal of the Communists and, pcC-. ' 
haps more important still, the force' ^ 
of anti-communism that require 
analysis today. Has the French Com- 
munist party changed? Has the French 
church? Is it true to say that T^glise ; 
a fait du progres”? Thc'e questions 
remain open ; they seem to resist the 
assaults of the most knowledgeable and 
up-to-date writers. 

The careerage 

LORD ON THE BOARD 
By Andrew Roth. 

Parliamentary Profiles. 834 pages. 
£3.60. 


Mr Andrew Roth has compiled a 
thoroughly useful .series of books on 
the business background of MPs. No 
one who e\en skirns through his new 
w'ork of reference could fail to become , 
aware of that, since the illustrative 
material con.sists largely of enthusiastic ' 
press cuttings about them. Sadly, this 
latest effort—to give the peerage the . 
same treatment—is not up to .standard. 
The peerage is that much more, 
impenetrable than the House of 
Commons. It is not so much that it 
is bigger, though there are over 1,000 
peers to 630 MPs—and beyond that ; 
there are the ramifications of peers’ 
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titled families. (Mr Roth includes a 
|IOml^what arbitrary selection of 

\ COU sons and heirs.) It is 

. partly that the structure of prestige, 
strange titles and offices of the 
- aristocracy, arc rather harder to weigh 
; up than mere vulgar finance. Mr Roth 
may not, for example, know quite what 
to make of the hereditary office of 
Lord Great Chamberlain; but down it 

f focs, in the right-hand column which 
ists peers’ interests and directorships. 

But it is most of all because 
while a large number of peers conduct 
their affairs (or other people’s) in the 
full glare of national publicity, others 
stay out of the newspapers and London 
as much as possible—and this distinc¬ 
tion does not coincide with that 
between the wealthy and the 
impoverished. So Mr Roth can tell us 
a lot about the members of the beer- 
age; about the Manrrofts, Sieffs, Level- 
hulmes and even the Vesteys of this 
world; he can tell us about the bongo- 
player, the Christmas tree farmhand, 
the showmen peers and the ex-MPs; 
but he is not so good on the countrx’ 
gentlemen peers sitting quietly, but 
probably lucratively, on their rolling 
acres. The value of peers’ estates, 
ranging from unsaleable bog to prime 
development land, is obviously hard to 
calculate; in many cases Mr Roth 
does not even know the acreage. He 
has tried to estimate the peerage’s total 
acreage by the decidedly dubious expe¬ 
dient of calculating the average—^just 
over 17,000 acres—of the 3.2m acres he 
knows to be owned by 184 peers, and 
adding this on for each of another 146 
eers he knows own land but does not 
now how much. 

Some of the statistics in his introduc¬ 
tion are quite entertaining; they 
express the divide between the older 
creations and the new. Only a tenth 
of the peers who are the seventh 
holders of their titles hold director¬ 
ships ; a third of new creations are .so 
equipped. But Mr Roth is sometimes 
almost disarmingly naive, as when he 
finds it “ striking ” that the top six 
stately home-openers are peers, or 
when he discusses the historical absorp¬ 
tion of the most alien of candidates 
into a seemingly homogeneous peerage. 
In his introduction Mr Roth talks 
seriously about the limited attention 
paid to peers airing their views in the 
Lords; but his book does not tell us 
which in fact do attend, or even which 
have taken up their seats. 

There is, still, a Jot of extremely 
interesting information in this book : 
sometimes two pages of directorships 
V|md shareholdings to a peer. Mr Roth 


hs^ been collecting the information fdr 
16 years. The presentation is poor, 
but it would be churlish to complain 
about that. The book is remarlUibly 
cheap, and it is more important 
that it should be up-to-date than that it 
should be well finished. Additions run 
to 100 pages at the end of the book. 
Addenda are as inevitable as minor 
errors in a field where Mr Roth is 
working without the co-operation of 
most of his subjects. But it is hard to 
see why many of the additions were 
not in the main body of the text. The 
late Viscount Astor, for example, died 
a pretty well-publicised death as long 
ago as 1966 ; yet he still appears, with 
a string of directorships, in the main 
text. Peers created as long ago as 1968 
(Lord Balogh and Lord Hartwell for 
example) only appear among ad¬ 
ditions. The entries on the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales are only adequate, 
though Prince Philip gets full treat¬ 
ment. If this were the first of Mr 
Roth’s efforts to trace the strings of 
ownership and wealth to a particular 
category of privileged Britons, one 
would be delighted with his originality 
and persistence. As it is, one can only 
regret that they have not created 
something slightly more coherent. 

Going Dutch _ 

NO PEACE BEYOND THE LINE 
By Carl and Roberta Bridenbaugh. 
Oxford University Press. 462 pages. 
£5.75. 


Caribbean history has still not been 
fully written up, and this book by the 
Bridenbaughs covers a particularly 
interesting period. For one thing, it 
was for the English a time of unique 
territorial expansion. There was a 
twelvefold increase in territory from 
1624 to 1690. (The most important 
acquisition was Jamaica, gained in 
1655.) The po.ssessions that came to 
Britain from France in the next cen¬ 
tury were, by comparison, of little im¬ 
portance. For another, it was a time 
of great expansion in A^ealth. This came 
from tobacco, cotton and indigo, then 
with the sugar and negro slaves that 
were to set the pattern of West Indian 
society. This book is full of interesting 
sidelights, which makes it doubly frus¬ 
trating not to be told what happened 
to the native Caribs whom the English 
displaced. The last glimpse the Briden- 
baughs give, in the 1680s, is of them 
still making hit-and-run raids on the 
English from their dugout canoes. 

The authors make much of the 
“ incompleteness ” of white society and 
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rhe negroes' astonishing adaptability. 
Before 1650, the vast majority of white 
emigrants were indentured. They paid 
for their voyage out with several— 
usually five--years of bondage. When 
this time was up, few could afford any 
land to set themselves up ; many sold 
themselves back into servitude. From 
about 1660 the white population of the 
islands declined ; few brought their 
families with them, disease took an 
alarming toll and the flow of fresh 
emigrants slowed as English life became 
more settled after the civil war. Many 
spread to the growing number of Eng¬ 
lish islands. By contrast, the blacks 
from West Africa adapted well to the 
climate and the backbreaking work in 
the sugar fields. Only negroes and the 
upper crust white planters enjoyed a 
full family life. This book concludes 
that “it i.s clear as early as 1690 
that the sun of the white men was 
setting and that time was ultimately 
with the black men.” 

The title refers to the continual 
state of war west of the Azores be¬ 
tween the European powers. The 
Spanish, in particular, wanted no inter¬ 
lopers in their New World. But there 
was astonishing, though unofficial, 
Anglo-Dutch co-operation. English 
planters were helped with Dutch credit 
and technical advice on the introduc¬ 
tion of tobacco and sugar. The Dutch 
self-interest in this was their virtual 
njonopolv of shipping to and from 
Europe—at least^ until the English 
Navigation Acts of the later part of 
the century restricted the colonies’ 
trade to English ships. This bumped up 
pricc.s for the English settlers who con¬ 
tinued, illegally, to deal with the 
Dutch. To add' to the settlers* annoy¬ 
ance with the mother country, slave 
trade monopolies were granted by 
Charles II—first to the Royal Adven-- 
turers and then to the Rtryal African 
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Company, Dutch interlopers could 
easily undercut their prices, and did 
so. If Eitgland had had the power to 
enforce the Navigation Acts strictly, it 
might have had a West Indian revolt 
on its hands a centurv before the 
American revolution. 

A petty people ? _ 

TH£ AN(3LO-IRI$H 

By Terenco de Vere White. 

GoUancz. 293 pages. £4. _ 

Anglo-Irish is a term of hopeless 
imprecision. It is used nowadays to 
describe Irish people who, by virtue 
of their English education, social class, 
accent or Protestantism regard them¬ 
selves as apart from the mainstream 
of Irish life. Their primary loyalty has 
historically been to the British Empire 
rather than the Irish Republic, whose 
public life they consider beneath them. 
Nothing in the English social register 
corresponds to this distinction between 
the Anglo-Irish and the “ real Irish.” 
It defies rational sociological categorisa¬ 
tion. It is compounded of class, religion 
and race, but is an indefinable mix 
of the three. Nobody would describe 
Sean MacStiofain as Anglo-Irish, des¬ 
pite his English father. 

Mr Terence de Vere White is the 
Proust of Dublin life. On his own 
testimony he is the descendant of 
Georgian half-mounted gentlemen, 
socially a Protestant, confessionallv a 
Catholic ; he is both Anglo-Irish and 
a lover of Ireland. His novels and 
biographies abound in clever insights. 
He has a keen sense pf the ridiculous 
(which he says is an Irish quality) and 
his wit is spiced by slight condescension 
—though he is usually wary enough 
to put his more patronising observa¬ 
tions into the mouths of others. As a 
writer, he is better geared to the sprint 
rather than the marathon. 

In this book, he traces the Anglo- 
Irish back to the English Protestant 
landowning Ascendancy which was 
established after the defeat of King 
James and his Irish Catholic followers 
in 1691. The Ascendancy presided over 
the elegance of Georgian Dublin. “We 
are no petty people, we are one of 
the great stocks of Europe,*’ W. B. 
Yeats once told the Irish Innate, “ We 
are the people of Burke ; we are the 
people of Grattan ; we are the people 
of Swift. . . .“ In the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury things changed a little. Irish 
Catholics who got on joined the gentry 
and became Anglo-Irish in manner 
and outlook. Middle-class^ Protestant 
s^iety in Dublin r«»nained tight and 
very loyalist , and looked down, on its 




Catholic social peers. Trinity College 
was this society's citadel; Provost 
Mahaffy was its most spectacular 
spokesman and Carson its last political 
champion. 

This book is really a series of pen 
portraits of Anglo-Irishmcn-^wift, 
Wolfe Tone, Fitzgibbon, Butt, 
Mahaffy, Wilde, Yeats and others. 
(Throughout, Yeats and Gt^arty take 
the rap for ideas above their station.) 
Then there are more representative 
figures ; an ex-army officer from King’s 
County who was burnt out in the 
Troubles and retired to Shropshire to 
write memoirs and reflections, and a 
wine merchant in Dublin—a friend of 
the author’s—^who carried on after 
independence as if nothing had 
changed. It is an entertaining volume, 
so far as it goes. It doe.s not purport 
to be a study in depth and is more 
concerned with the embroidery of life 
than the substance. Yet there is much 
of interest and value. There is a fine 
chapter on Thomas Drummond, who 
was a sort of Willie Whitclaw of 
the 1830s. He attempted to impose 
British standards of government on 
the Protestant Ascendancy and gave 
Ireland free elementary education 30 
years before it came in England. Had 
there been more of his ilk, the Union 
might have worked. 

The main message is that the Anglo- 
Irish, ever since their eighteenth- 
century heyday, have failed Ireland. 
A brilliant few have given them a 
false aura and romance. The people 
of Yeats and Synge were mainly 
Philistines more interested in horses ; 
the people of Burke had no political 
vision ; the people of Grattan and 
Horace Plunkett had little patriotism 
for Ireland. Two archetypes of the 
Anglo-Iri.sh emerge; the feckless hard- 
riding country gentleman and the 
tight-lipped urban money-changer, 
both with an unfashionable colonial 
mentality. It is little wonder that most 
of them failed to weather the storm 
and play a part in the new Ireland. 
Yet for all their weaknesses, they 
would have given style and diversity to 
the drab provincial life which “ the 
risen people ” have espoused in 5U 
years of self-government. As always, 
Ireland itself was the lo.ser. 

Black and blue _ 

POUCE POWER AND BLACK PEOPLE 

By Derek Humphry. 

Panther. 240 pages. 40p. 

The first third of Mr Humphry’s book 
makes the statement that large sec¬ 
tions of the black population of Britain 
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fear and distrust the police, and 
it can be shown with well-documented 
case histories that some have very good 
reason to do so. But what leads the 
police to act, or react, as tliey do ? 
Do the attitudes of black people them¬ 
selves play a part ? Can cures be 
found in identifying the w^ak points 
of the policing system ? 

Mr Humphry has a conscientious shot 
at these questions. If the effect is bitty, 
and the list of remedies familiar, that 
is not altogether his fault (though he 
suffers from the journalist’s failing of 
thinking in short bursts of print). Some 
of his material gathered from talkinj^ 
to individual policemen is fascinating, 
and his own experience of court report¬ 
ing stands him in good stead. The 
policemen he spoke to seemed to find 
their jobs lonely, physically and emo¬ 
tionally exhausting and socially isolat¬ 
ing. 

Many police constables, especially 
in the inner cities where family men 
do not want to live, are in their early 
20S —yet with almost no training in 
this aspect of their work they have to 
deal with .some very complicated social 
situations (a point brought out in Mr 
John Lambert's pioneering study of the 
Birmingham police and race relations). 
Experience js thin becau.se of high 
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wastage. Mr Humphry suggests that 
policemen rely on a crude typecasting 
of people and approach them accord¬ 
ingly, and that this system breaks down 
when they meet people of other races. 
If they have only one or two stereo¬ 
types for blacks, and on top of this 
misread the signals, a West Indian 
who, for instance, seems to a police¬ 
man to be ** berserk ” may in fact be 
terrified out of his wits. Equally, a 
black youngster may overreact to the 
heavy hand on the shoulder. The 
British police compare very favourably 
with those in almost every other coun¬ 
try ; but this begs the question, which 
a book of this kind cannot be expected 
to answer, of whether the British police 
arc using tougher methods generally in 
certain situations—especially those 
where they meet or fear crowd vio¬ 
lence. 

There is a sense of harassment in 
some black areas largely because of 
the comparatively new police stop-and- 
search powers under the Dangerous 
Drugs Act. Youth clubs and ‘‘black 
power” meetings often attract heavy 
policing. Black militants use nasty 
rhetoric about the police and it is a 
deplorable fashion ; but police efforts 
to sort out the real thugs among them 
could be intensified. 

When he has listed the more promis¬ 
ing ideas about police training, com¬ 
plaints procedures and so on, and 
pointed out some failures in police- 
community experiments, Mr Humphry 
gets tired. He hands over the last sec¬ 
tion of the book to “ the black view ” 
from his friend and former collabora¬ 
tor, Gus John. Mr John is an experi¬ 
enced social researcher of the 
grassroots type, bui the light he has 
ihed elsewhere—on, for instance, the 
backgrounds of young black 
Snpder»***<ioes not enter here. Instead, 


in fashionable rhetoric, he voices the 
despair and disgust of the black intel¬ 
lectual, and as good as says that Mr 
Humphry need not have bothered to 
write his book at all. 

History is bunk _ 

DOCKERS : THE IMPiACT OF IHDUSTFRIAL 
CHANGE 

By David P. Wilson. 

Fontana. 336 pages. 60p. 


More haste, less scholarship, is gener¬ 
ally true of topical books rushed out 
while interest in some crisis is still alive. 
This is perhaps an exception. Labour 
relations in the docks are labyrinthine. 
But here they are explained simply 
without over-simplification. Historical 
loots of discontent are traced sympa¬ 
thetically but without too much emo¬ 
tion. The text is liberally but not 
indiscriminately sprinkled with statis¬ 
tics. This book will make a useful 
work of reference. 

But Mr David Wilson is misguided 
about the central issue in the current 
crisis. job security. The dockers’ fears 
on this score are perhaps inevitable, 
given the historical background of 
foremen who each day would “ pick 
and choose the slaves with wanton 
brutality as one throws scraps to 
hungry wolves,” to quote Ben Tillett, 
the fiery dock leader of Victorian 
times. But the dockers’ conditions have 
improved enormously, even since 19617, 
and they are now being offered between 
£?o and £40 a week by employers 
until retirement (whether there is work 
for them or not), as recommended in 
the Aldington-Jones report, and sever¬ 
ance payments of up to £4,000 if they 
leave the industry voluntarily. They are 
a new industrial aristocracy, granted 
monopoly rights equivalent to those of 
a medieval craft union. 


YliE BQcwoMitfr Ama/Uft 

The issue was clearly stated by Mr 
George Cattell^ of the Department of 
Employment, in a brave speech two 
years ago: 

Are we seriously to preserve a Idad of 
closed shop for the sons of mechtiiical 
conveyor operators, for truck drivers, but¬ 
ton pushers, systems analysts and con¬ 
tainer controllers, merely because their 
ancestors were rc^stered dockers? Why 
not registration for the rest of the peo^e 
who are employed in the ports and, if for 
them, then why not for the rslilwaymen, 
coal miners, steel workers, post office em¬ 
ployees and countless others ? 

As Mr David Wilson points out, 
the Labour government consistently 
bought off the docker, rather than set 
a limit to his power. That is what is 
happening now, with the Government 
supporting measures to extend the 
dockers* monopoly to areas outside 
dockland. Mr Wilson cites legal evi¬ 
dence that these inland jobs are just 
as much dock work as that on the 
quayside. But that must not obscure 
the fact that any monopoly reduces the 
common rights of men to do what¬ 
ever work they want, and of employers 
to hire whomsoever they wish. 

Trial by jurists _ 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE LAWYERS 
By 0 . Hood Phillips. 

Methuen. 224 pages. £3. 

The author is professor of jurispru¬ 
dence at Birmingham university; 
Shakespeare studies are therefore some¬ 
what out of tlie mainstream of his 
duties, but he is not the first lawyer to 
be fascinated by the wealth of legal 
allusions in Shakespeare’s writings. 
Nearly two-Uiud.s of his plays, states 
Profes.sor Hood Phillips, have one or 
more trial scenes; at least 20 out of 154 
.sonnets contain legal figures of speech. 
An enormous amount of effort has been 
expended, principally by American 
lawyers, on the issue of whether 
Shakespeare himself had a legal train¬ 
ing—Professor Hood Phillips does not 
find the evidence conclusive. Consider¬ 
ing that, as he says, Shakespeare’s 
references to lawyers are with only one 
exception uncomplimentary, it is a 
little hard to sec why the legal pro¬ 
fession should be so anxious to claim 
him. 

But its enthusiasm continues un¬ 
abated ; there are endless juridical dis¬ 
cussions of his court scenes and his 
judgments (including such flights of 
fancy as the consideration of an imag¬ 
inary appeal by Shylock). No less a 
lawyer than Lord Denning onCe quoted 
Shakespeare (on Ophelia’s suicide) ih 
arguing an insurance case--apparentlv 


witliout aviuL LeatHng text Writers on 
the law of evidence have, says Pro¬ 
fessor Hood Phillips, cited with ap¬ 
proval the proposition in “Othello” 
diat what a person has been heard to 
say while talking in his sleep seems not 
to be admissible in evidence against 
him. This book is an enjoyable and 
scholarly survey of Shakespeare’s atti¬ 
tude to the law and lawyers’ attitudes 
to Shakespeare: brief, readable and 
just interestingly off-beat. 

Concealed confessional 

TEmYSON 

By Christopher Ricks. 

Macmillan, 359 pages. £3.95, 

To find Tennyson included in a series 
entitled ** Masters of World Literature 
is somewhat surprising. What kind of 
impact has he ever made outside the 
English-speaking countries ? And for 
that matter, what impact does his 
poetry make today, even in his native 
land ? The literary gifts cultivated by 
Tennyson were singularly well 
adapted to please the reading public 
of his own time. Leaving aside the 
concessions which he deliberately 
made to Victorian taste, the melli¬ 
fluous fluency of his verse, his 
command of poignant pathos and his 
sensitive and exact rendering of visual 
details were all achievements that 
evoked instant appreciation. Such 
poetic qualities are now less esteemed 
than wit (which Tennyson con¬ 
spicuously lacked) and candour 
(which he only intermittently 
revealed). 

Professor Ricks does respond 
sympathetically to Tennyson’s peltry. 
He has edited the recently published 
annotated edition of the complete 
poetic works, and in this workmanlike 
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study he combines critical comment¬ 
ary with an account of Tennyson’s 
life. For the biography he has been 
able to draw on pa^rs only recently 
made accessible. Whereas the 
memoirs by the poet’s son and grand¬ 
son were, understandably, coloured by 
caution (especially as regards the 
devotion to Arthur Hallam), 
Professor Ricks has constructed his 
portrait with detachment. A tragic 
family background, congenital 
melancholia, personal losses and set¬ 
backs of all kinds combined in the 
formation of Alfred Tennyson’s 
creative spirit. Had he lived today, he 
might have been one of those 
confessional poets who, from their 
experience of near-madness, produce 
poems that are the alternative to 
screams of agony. But I'ennyson did 
not live in an age of literary' violence. 
I'he traumatic suffering which lie 
endured and mastered is concealed 
by the gentlemanly mask of his verse. 
Dignity and restraint are at a discount 
nowadays, so that a considerable 
imaginative effort has to be made to 
respond to what Tennyson had to say. 

Art catalogue 

The British Antiques Yearbook, 
1972-73 compiled by Marcelle d’Argy 
Smith and Philip Wilson (David and 
Charles, ^3.50). Mr Gerald Reitlinger 
introduces this yeai’s directory and 
guide to London dealers with a review 
of prices at an sales in iq7i. Impres¬ 
sionist paintings failed to keep up with 
the general pace, but the darlings of 
iq7o, Indian and Persian miniatures, 
Victoriaria and nineteenth-century 
national schools outside France held 
on to their new levels. And every kind 
of Chinese jiottery and porcelain rose 
“ faster and more indi.seriminately." 

Coins for Investment by Joseph 
Edmundson (W. H, ;\llen, £2. 2 ' 0 - 
Collectors of almost anything are 
always advised to buy perfect 
examples. With coins it matters, too, 
how they are handled and stored. This 
book is a simple guide to such down-io- 
earth information and to British coins 
of the past 200 years. It also warns 
that coins do not appreciate automatic¬ 
ally : you can still buy the Churchill 
crown of 1963 at its face value. Mr 
Edmondson's concluding advice, after 
looking at current trends, is to go for 
British tokens and banknotes. 

English Furniture : an illustrated hand¬ 
book by Maurice Tomlin (Faber, £9) 
is not cheap. But vou get more for 


your money than size (only i6o pag^ ^: 
of {ext to support the many itlustm- 
tions) might suggest. This guide to 
English furniture from the middle ages 
to the present is just what it sets out 
to be: comprehensive and compact. It 
is also a surprisingly good read, Mr 
Tomlin, who works with furniture at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
knows how to mix and match his facts 
about design, construction and the 
social and economic background. 
Multi-purpose furniture, popular today 
because of space, was equally so in the 
middle ages hecau.se furniture was 
scarce. So lieds became day-sofas ; a 
chest served as a seat, a table or, occa¬ 
sionally, a bed ; and some ingenious 
chairs could be turned into tables. 
Whal'.s new today, then ? That may be 
hard to answer, but at least Mr romlin 
concludes that furniture design in 
Britain is piT)bably better now than at 
anv lime .since the eighteenth century, 

'Fhc Sculpture of Verrocchio by 
Charles Seymour (Studio Vista, 
£4.60). In the later half of the 
quattrocento Florentine .‘sculpture w'as 
domiriatecl by the figure of Verrot'chio. 
His prolific studio nurtured one genius 
and several admirable, artists, and for 
liveliness and sl-cer beauty of detail 
his work has few rivals. But hi.story 
ha.s not been kind to N'errocebio, as , 
Professor Seymour points out in 
thi.s well-illustrated general critique. 
Verroccbio's brilliance lias Jived on , 
alwa\s in the sliadow of both bis pupil, " 
Leonardo da N’inci, and his greats 
.sculptural predecessor, Donatello. The 
author takes pains to j)lace Verrocchio 
•quarek in his rightful historical 
context and to emphasise that, far . 
from being a slavish follower of 
Donatello, be was a “ none-too- 
respectful rival.” 

The Etchings of the Tiepolos by Aldo 
Rizzi (Phaicion, £18.50). Thi.s complete 
edition of the etchings of (riovannii 
Battista Tiepolo, the last of the great ,; 
Venetian decorators, and of his two . 
sons, (Jiovanni Domenico and Lorenzo;',': 
is the first modern treatment of the 
subject. It represents considerable., 
research by the author, which has led / 
him to make some changes in attribu*^/ 
lions. There has always been the, 
temptation to attribute to Giovanni-; 
Domenico works not thought good- 
enough for his father, and to LorenW 
works not thought good enough for his 
brother. Some prints are published 
here for the first time and the book 
(printed in Italy) is of high quality ; 
there are over 250 reproduction^. 
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Where should steel Q-bop ne xt 7 

The British Steel Corporation in imports with no compen* 
will be expected to earn an satinji; rise in exports, and that 
average return of on its BSC therefore needs a capacity 
capital in the four years of no more than 28m ingot tons 
to i97fi-77, the Government by 1980. 

announced on Wednesday. This BSC’s present maximum 
is the first financial target to be capacity of 27m ingot tons 
fixed for the corjioration since includes all the so-called hcri- 
the industry was renationalised, tage developments, as well as 



The Government .sweetened 
the pill by also allowing a trans¬ 
fer to the reserves of £i5f)rn 
borrowed from th»* National 
Loans Fund, which will help to 
wipe the slate clean for common 
market entry. But no decision 
i$ expected on the BSC’s invest¬ 
ment proposals to 19B0 for some 
time. 

If previous reviews of the 
Steel industry’s plans arc any¬ 
thing to go by, it could take 
the Government several months 
to make up its mind—although 
Britain’s entry into the KKC on 
January ist may hurry things 
a bit. What is at stake Is the 
size of the British steel industry, 
a subject on which BSC’s chair¬ 
man, Lord Mclchetl, and the 
Minister for Industry, Mr Tom 
Boardman, are known to differ 
The only point of agreement, 
established w^hen a joint 
industry • W’hitehall steering 
group reported last May, is 
the si^c of the British market 
for finished steel in 19B0 ; tin 
figure is 33m-34m metric ingot 
tons, based on the cx]>cctation 
of an average growth rate for 
the British economy of 3^% a 
year. 

The major point of difference 
is that BSC reckons on keeping 
its share of the British steel 
market, whicli w'ould mean a 
capacity of somewhere around 
31m ingot tons l)v H)8 o Then 
it also expects increased export 
business (currently running at 
the equivalent of about 5m 
ingot tons). Together, these 
would push capacity up to at 
least 36m ton.s—a ">o^> jump on 
BSC’s 1970 capacity, and right 
at the upper end of the 28m- 

g i tons range agreed by the 
t steering group. The 
emJTient, on the other hand, 
^fl^QttS there will be an increase 


the old plants that need to be 
closed down. The heritage 
schemes arc those plants whose 
expansion and modernisation 
were already in hand when the 
corporation was set up, and 
they include Port Talbot, Llan- 
wern in South Wales, Lackenby 
•m Teesside and Ravcnscraig in 
Scotland. When this second 
round of expansion has been 
completed, and all the obsolete 
plant shut (which is bound to 
have happened by 1980, what¬ 
ever the political opposition), 
BSC will have a capacity close 
to 28m ingot tons. If the 
Government view prevails, 
expansion will stop there : the 
growing gap bc^w'een domestic 
supply and demand will be filled 
by ever-increasing import.s. 

Expansion plans 

But Lord Melchctt has 
already said that the corpora¬ 
tion should aim for the upper 
end of the capacity range. His 
plans centre on a single major 
scheme at Redcar, on Tcc.sside, 
where a new blast furnace is 
already being put in to supply 
nearby Lackenby, alongside a 
deepwater port. In its first 
phase, the Redcar scheme will 
be limited to a maximum of 6m 
ingot tons, mainly because of 
the Government’s lack of enthu¬ 
siasm and despite the pressure 
by BSC’s chief executive, Dr 
Monty Finniston, for more. 
Eventually the corporation 
hopes to expand Redcar to a 
full Tom tons, which is the 
maximum it considers feasible 
for a single plant in Europe 
(although the Japanese seem 
iblc Xi) manage morr ). The rest 
thr heme covers the planned 
growth of the heritage schemes, 
and one or two minor develop¬ 
ments l!\ Scotland and Lanca¬ 


shire to pacify vociferous local 
lobbies. 

BSC’s most recent annual 
report, for 1971-72, which was 
published two weeks ago, does 
go some way to justify the 
Government’s gloom. It shows 
that the corporation has lost 
some of its share of the domestic 
market during this depressed 
parr of the demand cycle. 
Export sales did go up, but 
prices were low. And the jump 
in imports was not all because 
of the efforts of the Japanese. 
European steelmen claim that 
BSC, the largest steelmaker in 
Europe, has depressed European 
prices by keeping its own down. 
Some even argue that real 
selling prices (as opposed to li.st 
j)rices) can be lower in Europe 
than in Britain. 

Until EEC entry, BSC is 
statutorily required to sell in 
Britain at list prices, while 
community steelmakers can drop 
theirs to compete with cheaper 
sources. Now that demand for 
steel is picking up again, the 
difference between British and 
common market actual selling 
prices is bound to narrow. There 
is aUo no question that BSC’s 
prices will have to go up. The 
French steel industry has made 
it clear that it would like to 
.see British prices rise by 15%. 
This would be too much in 
one go, but there will almost 
certainly be an increase of 5%- 
7®n before January 1st, and 
possibly another one after 
Britain’s entry. 

Under EEC rule.s, BSC will 
be allowed to cut prices to com¬ 
pete with imported steel, but this 
w^ll further reduce its earnings. 
Its loss of £68m in 1971-7? was 
less than the forecast £ioom 
but w'as pretty hefty none the 
less. Forecast losses for the 


current year are £7om, though 
with any luck the corporation 
should get away with less than 
that. However, community steel¬ 
makers will not take kindly to 
any further government subsidies 
for British steel. 

The BSC management claims 
that it will be able to cope very 
well w'iih the extra competition, 
provided that ir is left to run 
its own business. What has irked 
it most in the past is the w'ay 
the Government has interfered 
with pricing decisions. The 
halving of a proposed price 
increa.se in April last year (to 
7*".,) meant that BSC missed the 
peak of demand while conti¬ 
nental .steelmen were able to 
cash in and make respectable 
profits. 

But EEC entry is not going 
to mean just more commercial 
freedom, it will also mean less 
protection. In future, when the 
British steel industry protests 
about major users such as the 
motor industry importing 
cheaper steel, the Government 
will no longer be able to lend 
even tacit support. And BSC 
may no longer be able to offer 
special terms to steel stock¬ 
holders who have agreed to take 
only BSC’s steel. 

A new study of world demand 
for steel to 1985 by the Inter¬ 
national Iron and Steel 
Institute* has few encouraging 
things to say about British 
steel’s medium term prospects. 
Over the 15 years <0 1975, 
demand in Britain is forecast to 
grow by an average of t.6% a 
year, compared with a world 
avet'age (which, admittedly, 
includes all the developing 
countries as well as the high 

^Projection 85. Intetmtional 
Iron and Steel InslStute, 

BFs^Soo. 
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lllen sudi as Ji^pan) of around 
5.3%. For the years 
the report forecasts a spurt in 
British demand (averaging 
34% a year), which brings the 
total demand forecast for the 
end of the decade to 32.90m 
ingot tons, near enough to the 
official British view not to 
ruffie any feathers. 

At the centre of the IlSrs 
analysis is a *' steel intensity 
curve,” This relates a country’s 
gnp to the volume ol steel used 
(defined as “ apparent consump¬ 
tion,” which means production 
plus imports less exf^rts), and 
plots this against gnp per head. 
The IISI has performed this 
exerdse for 16 broad areas, 
from the highly developed to 
the almost totally non-indus- 
trialised, and comes up with the 
following ground rules : 

(1) Steel intensity does not 
start growing until gross 
national income of $300 a 
head (at 1963 prices) is 
reached, whidi suggests that 
this is the minxmum income 
for economic take-off. 

(a) After diis point, steel 
intensity increases more rapidly 
than gnp because of high 
investment levels associated 
with normal industrialjisation. 

(3) In the next phase, indus¬ 
trial growth slows down, and 
steel intensity no longer rises 
so quickly. 

(4) Once the economy moves 
on to more sophisticated 
projects and to expanding 
the service sector, steel inten¬ 
sity staru to dedine, usually 
avt income levels of around 
92,500 a head (1963 prices). 

750kg per head 

In highly industrialised coun¬ 
tries consumption may stabilise 
at around 750kg per head, 
but there wifi exceptions. 
Japan is likely to reach that 
level by 1975, well before its 


time. And Britain’s krw 
economic growth is expected to 
keep consumption down to only 
462kg a head by 1975, and 
around 530kg by the end of the 
decade--^ which time the 
present common market 
countries will have reached 
640kg a head. 

The report predicts that in 
the longer term the proportion 
of total demand taken up by 
such e.stablishcd markets as 
North America and western 
£uro|>c will decline, partly 
because of continued Japanese 
growth but primarily because 
demand will be greater from 
developing countries, and 
especially from mainland China. 
China and North Korea con¬ 
sumed only 22kg }>er head in 
1970 ; the IISI exF>ects this to 
have risen to 79kg by 1985. The 
question raised for established 
steel producers is where to 
expand future production. If 
production is in a developing 
country, local governments will 
probably want a major share in 
the project, and possibly take 
over completely in due course. 
There may also be a political 
problem over lost job oppor¬ 
tunities because plants are not 
being expanded back home. 
Because of the long time-lags 
in commissioning steel plants, 
these questions are no longer 
academic. A major steelworks 
takes at least five years to build, 
without allowing for planning 
time. Its minimum life is then 
10 years at the very least. 

There is a lesson for the 
British involvement in the EEC 
in all this. The IISI forecasts 
a growth in steel demand of 
4.6% a year to 1985 for the 
existing common market mem¬ 
bers, which is much more than 
it forecasts for Britain. So this 
country should get itself 


organised for operating in that 
market, and not plan purely on 
the basis of home market fore¬ 
casts. Britain does have a 
number of advantages over the 
rest of western Europe, among 
them deepwater harbours and 
even a pool of skilled labour. 
Steelmakers from within the 
present EEC' have somehow got 
to be involved in the next round 
of British investment--and may 
be more willing for this if BS(] 
.starts making a profit. I'he 
members of the European Coal 
and Steel Community now 
accept that they should work 
more closely together. Their 
latest report on investment 
trends expresses concern over 
future e,ffects of the current 
investment boom in the com¬ 
munity, and suggests that new 
capacity should be. staggered. 

Q-bop 

There is no technical reason 
why new investment in Britain 
should be held up. The chances 
of any technological somersaults 
that would make existing plants 
obsolete (as the basic oxygen 
furnace did with open-hearth 
plants) seem remote. The most 
likely course will be the 
development of existing techni¬ 
ques, improving their yield and 
productivity. Blast furnaces will 
get bigger, helped by the use 
of partly reduced ore and by 
injecting fuel (oil or natural 
gas) into the blast gas. New 
coking processes will allow 
cheaper coal to be used. 
Continuous casting will take 
ovex from the traditional ingot 
casting almost everywhere. 

The most exciting n^ 
development in view is a varia¬ 
tion on the basic oxygen steel¬ 
making process. In the present 
version, a lance sends a jet of 



high pressure pure oxygen into 
the vessel containing the molten 
iron, reducing the impurities in 
the iron. This, in itself, is a 
revolution on earlier methods : 
the Japanese, who have per¬ 
fected the process, now turn 
out more than 250 tons of steel 
in an average of 35 minutes, 
compared with at least six hours 
for this volume with the old 
open-hearth process. But the 
newest refinement, called Q-bop, 
may do it even faster. The 
technique is to blow the oxygen 
through the bottom of the 
vessel. Initial difficulties with 
unduly fast corrosion of the 
stcelmaking vessels in Q 4 m>p 
now seem to have been overi» 
come. When the process has 
been proved, it will be possitde 
to modify existing basic oxygen 
furnaces at relatively low cost* ' 
Q-bop furnaces can use a 
greater proportion of scrap than 
convention^ oxygen steclplants, 
which may be bad news tor the , 
mini-mills now being planned in 
various parts of Britain (one, ; 
at Sheerness, is already 
working) : since they depend on ; 
scrap for their input, they coidd^'^ 
be starved out of existence, 
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COUflNHO 

CAR0&GO 

General Information 

Range of Activities n 

COUTINHO, CARO & CO . Hamburg, 
established 1895 

Senior executive partner 

Andreas Coutinho 

Associated Companies 

Coutinho Caro & Co Ltd London 

Coutinho, Caro & Co , Inc , New York 
Hauptverwaltungsgesellschaft 

Coutinho Eisenhandel KG, Hamburg 

Societe Frangaise Coutinho, Caro & Co S A 

Coutinho, Caro 8i Co (Pacific) Inc , 

Los Angeles 
and others 

Employees in the Group 1,146 

__i 

General Contractor for turnkey industilail 
plants, hotels, civic and other specrairsed ^ 
building all over the world 

International trade in steel, metals and other 
products 

Stockholding and Warehouses for steel and 
allied products in various countries 

Export of machinery and tools 

Consolidated Accounts as at 31st December^ 1971 (Summary) 

Balance Sheet 

ASSETS Million DM 

Fixed Assets 

Physicdl Assets 16 4 

Financial Assets 1 0 

Current Assets 

Stock and Payments m Advance 75 9 

Debtors 260 3 

Cash Securities Bills of Exchange 44 4 

Other Assets 10 8 

408 8 

LIABILITIES 

Equity Capital 55 5 

Special Prov siuns 0 1 

Global Vilut ArJj isiments and Provisions 111 

Pension Reserve 7 i 

Other Reserves 6 8 

Long Term Liabilities 861 

Receipts in Advance 29 4 

Creditors and oiher liabilities 212 7 

408 8 

J Contingent Liabilities 14 5 million DM 

Profit and Loss Account 

Million DM 

Sales Revenue 796 1 

Other Revenue 18 5 

8146 

Purchases and Costs 760 7 

Wages and Salaries 25 5 

Deprociation on physical and financial assets 29 

interest 106 

Taxes 5 3 

Difference from currency conversion 01 

8051 

Profit for 1971 95 

8146 

■a* II 

The complete audited Annual Accounts and Repoa are 
published in the Bundesenzetger 
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Holiday handouts 

The Government ended the session handing out millions of pounds all round industry 
except to the National Coal Board; what It got from the Prime Minister 
was a deserved lemon 


The National Coal Board’s chairman, Mr Derek Ezra, 
was on holiday when the news came that the Prime 
Minister had turned down the plan for the future of the 
coal industry on which Mr Ezra and the Department of 
Trade and Industry had been working for the past 
six months, and which was to have been announced with 
a ^eat flourish before Parliament broke up for the 
holidays, along with all the Government’s other delayed 
announcements about steel, atomic energy, Foulness 
airport, Rolls-Royce, the shipyards and the rest. In the 
past few days, the Government has given away well over 
<^nd, in the past few months, well over £70om 
to every industry with a begging bowl. 

The coal plan had been agreed with the Department 
of Trade and Industry and MPs had already picked up 
hints that it involved more surgery than the Government 
had been ready to admit at the end of the miners’ strike 
in the spring. Mr Edwin Wainwright asked in the 
Commons on Monday about rumours that at least 50 
pits were earmarked ,for closure and got the usual soft 
answer. But it appears that the cuts were not enough for 
the Prime Minister. He a.skcd for something more drastic 
and Mr Ezra is back in his office trying to work it out. 

It may liavc been growing confirmation of estimates 
that huge quantities of oil exist in the North Sea that 
stiffened Mr Heath’s resolve to serve notice on the miners 
and other unions that the price of pushing wages too 
high is fewer jobs. The Government is already committed 
to spending around £20om on rescuing the coal board 
after the strike and around 100 of the present 280 pits 
now working would need to be shut if coal were ever to 
pay its way again. But Mr Heath had to call a halt 
somewhere, anyway. Mr Heath has flung money around 
industry like everyone’s favourite holiday uncle until the 
message has been well learned : if an industry’s losses 
arc big enough, the Government can be relied on not 
only to rescue it but afterwards to provide the captive 
customers as well, A social purpose can be served by 
subsidising jobs in a declining industry in order to keep 
men in work until something better can be found for 
them to do. But when orders are channelled into those 
industries to guarantee ^c jobs in perpetuity, there is 
a danger of dutotting the pattern of a country’s develop¬ 


ment, and this is something that the present Government 
has come perilously close to doing. 

Its huge write-off of £i5om on the steel industry’s 
capital—far from the first writing-down of debt the 
industr)^ has had—can be accepted, at a pinch, a.s a 
deck-clearing operation before common market entry (sec 
page 50). And on the railways, given another £6om 
only a few days ago to subsidise jobs at excessively high 
wages, the Government has the peculiarly difficult problem 
of an industry in which no one is quite sure where the 
money is being lost. It has too many men, but it also 
has too big a network for the quality of service it is able 
to offer in competition with road t;an.sport. One thing ' 
the railways need is a period of experiment to sec if 
such ideas as turning the track into high-speed bus lanes 
look as good in practice as they appear on paper. The 
Great Central Line into Marylebone would be an ideal 
stretch on which to try this out. Beeching-type cuts arc ; 
possible on freight services and on .some other lines, and 
sharp fare increases for commuters would reduce the 
railway deficit considerably. But the situation really calls ' 
either for something more imaginatively constructive, or 
for a drastic closing of the railway system. 

The Government does not oblige industry to use the 
railways, or passengers to travel by train. But there is 
no disputing the pressure that it puts on customers of /' 
some other subsidised industries. It is unlikely that the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation would have signed 
its order for five Concordes had the Government not told ; 
it to, or that it would have done so with such little fuss 
if the Government had not sweetened the instruction with , | 
the offer of £2oom additional capital to pay for the v 
aircraft. This week, the two air corporations between them ■. 
ordered 12 Tristars from Lockheed, six of which ait for 
1 datively early delivery for British European Airways, 
and six to come much later, and probably for what are ^ 
now BO AC routes. At the same time, Rolls-Royce wa»; 
given another £3im to bring the Tristar’s engines up to / 
the same sort of performance that the competing 
McDonnell-Dougias DC 10 is getting now out of its ' 
American engines. 

The orders arc not as big as Lockheed and Rolls-Royce 
would have liked, but they arc bigger, and certainly 
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ntooed much earlier, than either air corpdratioa Mranted. 
BEA, in particular, was in no mood and no financial 
condition to go on a £6om buying spree at this point 
in time. Late on Wednesday, the Government also 
announced that it was underwriting the production of 
moK aircraft at Shorts in Belfast, as well as putting up 
the money for the development of a new 30-seater. 
Together, these will run the Government into several 
more tens of millions, and who is to buy the aircraft ? 

Comparable pressure is being applied to the Central 
Electricity Generating Board to back nuclear reactors 
that the Government favours. The Government has not 
actually forced the G£GB yet to order, for example, a 
steam generating heavy water reactor, but £6m ^ the 
£2im given this week to develop reactor components is 
earmarked for the SGHW. The Government openly 
hopes to .sec a commercial version built here and has 
made it plain that none of the three possible alternatives 
will get any help from it. And in the computer industry 
the chairman of the Software Houses Association, Mr 
Tony Hardcastle, complaining, quite reasonably, in The 
Times on Thursday that the ^vemment was deliberately 
favouring International Computers because it was 
sudsidi-sod, at the expense of his own, and his colleagues’, 
successful and unsubsidised businesses. His plea for a 
policy that will “hold the balance fairly” is the other 
side of this coin. 

Taking these grants, subsidies and write-offs together, 
and putting in the £5om specifically promised to the 
shipyard.s under the Industry Bill, they come to close 
on £7oom smcc the start of the year, and the purpose 
of the Industry Bill is to allow the Government to go 
on much as before. Will it ? The Select Committee on 


Expenditure, which had some harsh things to say again 
this week (House of Commons paper 476) about ^ way 
^t the Government repeatedly ducb tJhe issues raised 
in its reports, refusing either to answer or ddnue them, 
had already complained in a long and thoughtful report 
that the Government rushes from emergency to emer¬ 
gency, plugging each hde in the dyke with another wedge 
of pound notes but with no clear poHcy behind it 
Emergencies call for emergency action, no one dilutes 
that. But when emergencies become a habit, as they 
have recently in parts of Britain’s industries, the committee 
reasonably suggests that the Government ought to have 
the forethought not to be caught each time in the same 
attitude of pained surprise. 

Perhaps it is learning. Mr Ezra was not the cmly 
person to get a setback this week. The country’s shipowners 
did too, when they discovered on Wedne^ay that the 
Government was not going to restore their investment 
grants for ships bought in British yards. After the £ ram 
paid over to the Marathon company for taking on the 
old Clydebank yard this week, and the money pumped 
belorc that into both Govan shipbuilders and Harland 
and Wolff, to name only two, the Government had 
looked like a pushover. It has turned out not to be. 
Newcomers to shipping like Trafalgar House have been 
showing that even a ^p tagged, like the QEa was by 
no less than the McKinsey group, as a permanent loss- 
maker due for the scrapyard, can be turned round to 
make a profit, and the Government Is therefore getting 
rather more sceptical of shippers’ demands for even mote 
special treatment. Nevertheless, by the time it has finished, 
the amount of taxpayers’ money committed to British 
shipyards will be of the tnder of £20om. 


Rates ought to soar 

This week's rate returns from the municipal treasurers' institute highlight the 
deliberate, but disguised, anachronisms in the present system 


What do Manchester, Merthyr Tydfil, Abeigavenny, 
Ebbw Vale and Pontypndd have in common ? Anyone 
who lives there pays rates of ovei 115P per £i of rateable 
value. Anyone who lives m Beverley, Howden (both in 
Yorkshire), Aberystwyth, Oakham and Stuiminster pays 
under 55P. Two cities—Leicester and Southpoit— 
charge under 65P. 

Why the variations ? There is no reason why rate 
poundages should be the same. The point of local govern¬ 
ment IS that different authorities ^ould be free to do 


diverse things with their ratepayers’ money. But, in 
practice, the differences in rate poundages have little to 
do with differences m local democratic aspirations ; it is 
humbug to protesJ that they do. Governments impose 
broadly similar standards for the whole country for 
schooling, roads and other services Local authority costs 
are largely labour costs, and these are now negotiated 
nationally ; and in a way that is increadngly and wildly 
inflationary (see page 62) 


^ 'AlCbough the standards are broadlv timilar, local 
^|||||||||||n^ needs are not. Some have a high proportion of 


schoolchildren or old people. They may have heavy dum 
clearance programmes. These variations are allowed for 
by the Government in the “needs clement” grants 
handed out. What are not fully allowed for in government 
grants are the variations in resources between different 
authorities. Some are much richer than others. 

The Government works out a naticmal average of 
resources (ie, total rateable value) per head. Then it 
gives a “resources element” grant, designed to bring 
all authoritirs up to this average. But it does nothing to 
fleece those that are better off than the national average. 
Poor authorities are brought up to the national average, 
but rich ones are not brought down to it. 

But this is again only the theory. In practice, the whole 
systdm is brought into disrepute because the valuations 
of houses across the country are based on valuers’ fantasies 
rather than economic realities. For factories, shops, offices, 
and the more expensive types of flats thm is a proper 
market; and they are valued roughly in line wm that 
market. But for normal flats and all bouses whidh am 
either owner-occupied or let at artificially low rants there 
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b no proper evidence of rateable value in free market 
conditions. Valuers value on the low side in order to play 
safe politically. 

Householders as a group do not pay their shan\ And 
within that group, occupiers of classier flats arc treated 
unfairly compared with the rest. But wors<‘ is to come. 
These rateable values are the lynchpin of the “ resources 
element ” grant from the Government. Area.s that have a 
high proportion of housing (other than classy flats) in 
their total, manage to look poorer than they are ; and 
so they get bigger “ resources clement ” grants than they 
should. As a final absurdity, there are big regional dis¬ 
parities in the rateable values of residential property. It 
nright make sense for luxury flats to be ass<‘sscd more 
highly in London than in Cardiff ; but it is nonsense for 
houses to be rat^d lower in Merthyr Tydfil than in 
Leicester, just because the council tends to ftiilow a lower 
rent policy for council houses in the former than the 
latter. Yet this is the sort of thing that happens. The 
result is that some areas—towns in South Wales arc the 
best known—not only manage to appear much piwrcr 
than they are (Which all authorities try to do), but do it 
to so much greater effect than the rest that they get 
relatively bigger “ resources element *’ grants. 

The fact that Meithyr, Ebbw Vale and the rest look 
hard done by is an inversion of the truth. Property in 
their areas and many others Is rated so low that, even 
with the high poundages they levy, their inhabitants arc 
often drawing hidden e?^tra subsidies from the rest ol the 
country. I'he real figures to look for are the big dLs- 
crepandies in rates payable per head ol population. 
Merthyr’s inhabitants pay £38 a head, although Merthyr 
is almost at the top of the list for rate poundages. Man¬ 
cunians, w-ho do not include the wealthy suburbanites in 
Wilmslow and other places outside the city boundaries, 
pay £73.86 a head. People in Leicester, which is near 
the bottom ol the list for rate poundages, pay £43, or 
more than those in Merthyr. 

The solution is to rate houses and flats on a consistent 
ba.sis across the wliole country. Here the obvious yardstick 


4741) seemed to favour this, as does most expert opinion. 
But the upsurge in house prices in the past year has 
caused real complications. House prices are not only 
highly volatile ; their price movements also vary sharply 
across the country. 

Matters will come to a head later this year and early 
in 1973 when all property is due to be revalued for rating. 
This will he the first revaluation since 1963 : Mr Richard 
Grossman ducked the one that ought to have come in 
1968. The 1963 revaluation produced an outcry from 
those whose rates went up sharply- ie, the people who 
had not been paying a fair share in the years leading up 
to 1963. 'I'he 1973 revaluation v\all do the same. Even 
although only 10 yeans have passed since the last 
revaluation (compared with 25 years before the 1963 
one), property prices have increiLsed specta< ularly, and in 
a pattern that varies greatly across the country. 

The result will be that the whole rating system will 
once again become the subject of fi«Tce criticism, and 
the Government will not be supported by any candid 
friends. Those whose rates do not rise, or even fall, will 
keep quiet, as they did in 1963. The Government will 
then surt itching to tamper with the system once again, 
probably by throwing yet more of the burden 011 to 
industry and commerce, Which already pay more than 
they were meant to. Industry and a>mmerce pay rates 
on rateable values that an* realLsiically aligned to 1963 
rental values : householders do not. 

The Government’s argument seems to be tnat rates 
paid by householders ought to increist* no more rapidly, 
on average, than money personal incomes. Yet becaust^ 
of rising land \ allies, wages and the con.siani extension 
of labour-intensive local authority services, local authority 
spending will probably continue to nse li times as fast 
as personal incomes. Over tin* pa.st five years as a whole 
domestic rates have risen 39 per cent, which is more than 
prices (36 per cent) but less than monev wag<*s. House¬ 
holders have not been doing badly. Admittedly, in the last 
two of these' years rates have risen by 14 per cent and lU 


ba.sis across the whole country. Here the obvious yardstick p<‘r (em respec tivelv, ihus making up some of the* .short- 
ought to be free market freehold prices of the property, fall in the previous three years. This makes it all the more 
for which there is ample evidence. The Government’s likely that in 1973 the (mveriimeiu will decide to hit 
green paper on local authority finance last July (C:mnd businessmen’s rates discriminatingly haul again. 

Where rates rose fastest 

- Non-domestic ratepayers lie businesses,shops etc) 

Percentage increases on previous years 1968/69 to 1972/73 
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More to come 

The Government is still playing down the 
size of the oil reserves in the North Sea, but 
the official estimates are beginning to burst 
at the seams 

What is likely to be the biggest discovery of them all 
is yet to come. It will probably occur in the very promising 
structure that lies east of the Shctlands in blocb 211/21 
and 211/26. Shcll/Esso paid £2im for the rights to 
block 211/21 and is now drilling in block 211/26. This 
work should be completed before bad weather sets in 
towards the end of September. It is not the same structure 
as the find announced this week in the nearby, and sup¬ 
posedly less promising, Brent field. 

The output of the Brent field is estimated at 15m tons 
of oil a year, although it will not be brought into pro¬ 
duction until at least 1975. This would equsd 15 per cent 
of Britain's present oil consumption. In practice, the 
15m tons is likely to be a conservative figure. Shell-Esso 
confirmed the discovery at a much earlier stage in the 
testing procedure than is usual in an attempt to scotch 
stock market rumours that the field was likely to have an 
output of 50m tons a year, which had been driving up 
Shell’s share price. The stock market’s rumours were a 
bit muddled, but they may only have been premature 
and in one sense too conservative. Much of the City 
apparently thought the Brent field was the same as 
blocks 211/21 and 211/26, which the oil companies 
privately call Cormorant. If the output of the Brent field 
proves to be larger than 15m tons a year, and if the 
Cormorant field is larger still, their combined output 
might well be over 50m tons a year. Shell may have to 
learn to live with a rising share price. 

ShclFs partner, E.sso, could have something exciting 
to announce on its own in a few weeks. By itself, it i,s 
drilling a well in block 206/12, west of the Shetlands: 
the first and so far the only well to be drilled in this area. 
As in the Cormorant ari^a, bad weather will stop drilling 


Although the 
Brent field 
and the 
conceseion for 
which Sheil/Etso 
paid £21m are 
close., they aire 
not part of the 
same structure. 

Oil in one does 
not automatically 
mean oil in the 
other, but it will 
Shake the 
geologists if the 
concession proves 
dry 

in a month or two. In both areas, the companies would 
not have started unless they thought they saw good 
prospects that the wells could be completed during the 
present season. Esso’s well could prove signifioanr even 
if commercial quantifties of oil arc not found. Lesser 
amounts could still stimulate other companies to start 
drilling in the concessions they hold in the area. 

The Government maintains that none of the 
discoveries announced so far, including the Brent field, 
calls for a revision of its official estimates of the oil reserves 
in the North Sea. According to this estimate, there are 
now sufficient reserves to make possible an annual produc¬ 
tion of 75m tons of oil by 1980 from the British sector 
of the North Sea. This is based on proven discoveries, 
and rea.sonablc expectations of future discoveries inferred 
from copious seismic data. Any further proven discoveries 
will force the Government, however reluctantly, to revise 
its estimates upwards, bringing them more in line with 
the guesses of a potential annual lOom to isom tons 
that have been floating around the oil industry for a 
long lime. These are based on a combination of con¬ 
fidential information about some actual drillings and 
shrewd estimates of the seismic data. It will not be passible 
to play down the size of the Nortli Sea fields much longer. 



Key indicators : British econom 


Percentage change on 


Retail trade 

Jump of nearly 27o m volume of 
sales in June, with trade of durable 
goods shops particularly strong 

Consumer credit 

New credit extended again high 
in June Total debt outstanding at 
the end of the month, at Cl,798m. 
was 28Vo up on a year ago In 
July, HP sales of new cars were 
18% up on last year, but sales of 
used cars fell 157c 


Month 


Index previous 
1963=5 100 month 


three 

months 


Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

May 

May 

May 

131.2 

88.7 

147.9 

+2.9 

-0.1 

+30 

+ 15.6 
-0.6 
+16.1 

+4.6 

-4.4 

19.4 

Export trade*t 

June 

157 

+6 

+11 


Eng'g orders on hand* 

December 

114 

nil 

-“2i 

—9 

Retail trade* 

June 

116.9 

+1.8 

+3.7 

+68 

Unemployment* 

July 

159.9 

+0.6 

-7.8 

+6.8 

Average earnings* 

May 

202.2 

+0.8 

na 

+10.8 

Retail prices 

June 

158.0 

+0.7 

+2.1 

+6.1 

Export prices 

May 

161 


+2 


Import prices 

May 

135 

nil 

+i 

+3 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terme (vsiue m 
cor)stant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed ekeluding sohool^eevers; 
latest rate 3.5 per cent. ^Seasonally adjusted. ^Provisional 



AEG-TELEFUNKEN 
invests in the future. 


indeed, on each working day aimost 

3 miiiion DM for 
Research and Deveiopment 



Etecironlc measuring controls tost the power supply plant of the News Under extreme conditions such as arctic cold - the winch ot the 
Satellite SYMPHONIE rescue hellocopter has to work reliably 


Summarized consolidated balance sheet closed on 31st Dec. 1971 


Assets 

1071 

1070 


Millions 

Millions 


of DM 

of DM 

Fixed assets 

1 266 


Financial assets 

667 

530 

Fixed and financial assets 

1,035 


Differences arising on consolidation 

102 

104 

Inventories and work In progress 

1 461 

1 442 

Receivables 

2 277 

2,285 

Liquid assets 

367 

337 

Current assets 

4,125 

4,064 

Balance 

6,252 

5063 


Liabilities 

1971 

1970 


Millions 

Millions 


of DM 

of DM 

Issued share capital 

610 

610 

Reserves 

640 

831 

Minority interests 

47 

39 

Shareholders equity 

1 497 

1,478 

Liabilities long-term 

1 693 

1,701 

medium - and short-term 

2,801 

2.713 

Total liabilities 

4 694 

4.414 

Distributable net profit 
(proposed dividend) 

61 

03 

Balance 

6,252 

5.903 


Th« annuEl QErwral mMtlng held on June 15th 1072 resolved a dividend 
of 8.<* OM per DM SO.- share for the business year 1071 
Copies of the Annual Report may be obtained free of charge from 
AEG PInanzverwaltung, 6 Frankfurt (Maln},AEQ-Hoohhaus,W Germany 


Berlin and Frankfurt (Main). In July 1072 
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Debenhams 

progress. 


Salient Figures 

1972 

1971 

£000 

fOOO 

Salt s 

141 544 

130 773 

Profit bploru 1 ix itioii 

8,376 

7 004 

Prolit aft( r T jxdtion Attributcible 



to Debfnhtims Limitod 

5,520 

4 825 

PrefLr(»ncp Dividends 

122 

122 

Prof Attributable to 



Oidif ary SharnholdLrs 

5,398 

4 70i 

Ordinary Dividend 

4 227 

3 768 

Retentions 

1,171 

945 


F7H972 

Profit before t0x«tion 
amounted to £8,376,000, an 
increase of 19.6% over the 
previous year. The profit 
attributable to Ordinary 
Shareholders mcreaseo by 
15% to £6,398,000. 

Dividends vyereifvcreased 
from 20% to 22%%. 

Sales reached a record 
figure of £141,544,000 
Despite this, stocks were again 
reduced from £19,339,000 to 
£18,534,000, and the number 
of persons employed was 
lower than in the previous 
year 

SixnxMirtisbtec.. 

The food letailing 
business of Cater Bros. 
(Provisions) Ltd has been 
brought into the Debenham 
Group This will provide a 
combined food turnover of 


over £40,000,000 and foirrh a 
sound base for future Orthm 

The firStSoan SupiisM 
has been opened at ^ 

Nottingham, having a 
area of 65,000 so. ft ol,l|iim 
one quarter la oievtited to 
food 

I n a further rationallaatfon 
of the organisation it has been 
announced that 15 smaiH 
stores wiiidosaattheendol 
January, 1973, 

Arrangements havpbeeh 
made for stores to accept 
the pew 'Aecees' credit card, 
In addition to the well-known 
Barclaycafd, ^ \ 

Current triMing perform^* 
ence fa vary aalitoctory 
confirmitHif the already 
published forepast for the 
current financial year that 
profits before tax will exceed 
£10,500,000 




THE DffiBMHAM GROUP 

Copies f (ihe Report lod Arcounis can be obtained ^om the Company Secretary 
Oobenhdrns Limited 1 Welbeck Street London W1A IDF 
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Three against the storm 


The predominant feeling in the docks 
is that the dockers are now likely to go 
back to work any time Mr Jack Jones, 
general secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, wants to put 
the question to them. Mr Jones is in a 
delicate position, and is not in a hurry 
to act. He has already come down from 
the mountain once, asked the dockers’ 
delegates to go back to work, and been 
rebuffed. His prestige cannot risk 
another refusal. His other problem is 
that he promised to get concessions on 
container handling, and he cannot go 
to the dockers empty handed. 

He would not be emptyhanded now. 
Whatever the reports to the contrary 
earlier this week, Lord Aldington, his 
co-chairman on the committee that 
so disastrously failed in its intention to 
buy off the threat of a national dock 
strike, has got agreexnents to employ 
dockers from most of the con¬ 
tainer firms he has approached. The 
three most conspicuous companies to 
hold out are Lord Vestey’s Mid¬ 
land Cold Storage, Mr Bill Tonge’s 
Hays Wharf, and Heaton’s of Liver¬ 
pool, which started the saga of 


Industrial Relations Act prosecutions. 

These three arc unwilling to concede 
through honeyed persuasion what 
illegal picketing failed to budge them 
on : their right to employ whom they 
like, and on terms that are mutually 
agreed between themselves and their 
employees. 

As for the bulk of dockers, there are 
signs that they would be happy to 
accept the guarantee of work until 
retirement they have been offered. 
With this offer, there is no need to use 
picketing to extend the monopoly of 
registered dockers. The overt purpose 
of the picketing is to ensure job 
security, and jobs are already secured. 
Many dockers would be happy to see 
the militants get on with the picketing 
while they went back to earning a 
living. 

Doubts remain among the employers 
about how the guarantee of jobs for 
life is to be paid for. Committees in 
individual ports have been trying to 
work out the financing without much 
success. A rush of diners to accept 
voluntary severance would end the 
problem, but the employers think this 


is unlikely. So that leaves them with 
a large bill to fund. Many employers 
argue that as they were not con¬ 
sulted before the Aldington-Jones 
offer, which went well beyond any¬ 
thing they had authorised their negotia¬ 
tors to put up, was made to the 
dockers, they are not obliged to abide 
by it. It is unlikely that they will 
actually do this, but it gives an added 
incentive to go bankrupt, which some 
of them are quite close to anyway. One 
of the Mersey Companies employing 
2,300 dockers announced on Wednes¬ 
day that it was closing down next 
month, apparently because it was just 
tired of the whole business. 


Ro-ros roll on 

The number of ships idle in British 
ports rose by nearly 70 this week, to 
643. The number of idle ship>s carrying 
food increased by 25 to 126. The fi^re 
for dockers still working remained 
roughly con<;tant at 788. For those busi¬ 
nessmen who w'i^ihed to get goods away, 
or bring them in, the main hope was 
the ro-ro ships, on whicli lorries drive 
on and roll off the other end. This is 
an expanding trade, and the ports 
which do not employ registered dock 
workers specialise in it. It is fast, and 
some forwarders can beat air freight 
from Heathrow to Orly with it. Thw 
take the business at air freight rates 
but send it by lorr\' instead, and the ■ 
customer is none the wiser. 

Many ro-ro ports were open only for 
passengers and holidaymakers with thdir 
private cars this week (officially, at 
least), for fear of blacking. British Rail 
on the whole was fairly well off. Ita 
men are members of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, not the TGWU. 
Elsewhere there were bits and pieces ^ 
moving, fish at Fleetwood and grain, at 
Goole, using black” labour. Incosh- 
ing oil is, broadly speaking, exempt 
from the effects of the strike, aKhou^ 
some of die North Sea drilling rigs 
have had difficulties obtaining supplies. 

Althougli the strike is aimed at get¬ 
ting work for registered dockers who 
wrk in ports tliat are part of the 
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Nchanga Consolidated Copper 


Mines Limited 


INCORPORATED IN THE REPUBLIC OF ZAMBIA 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman Mr. D, C. Mulaisho 


OPERATING RESULTS 

Production; Finished copper production of 401 283 tonnes represents 
a slight increase on the rale for the fifteen months ended the 31st 
March 1971. Cobalt production for the period was 2007 tonnes. 
Plant availability and performance remains good and there is every 
expectation that the target of 425 000 tonnes for the current hnanctal 
year should be achieved. L;cad and zinc production at Broken Hill 
was 82 882 tonnes. 

Sales: Sales of copper for the year were 420 363 tonnes reflecting a 
satisfactory reduction in finished stocks in transit to and at African 
ports. Cobalt sales at 1 546 tonnes were once again well below 
production. The average revenue per tonne of copper was K767. 

Total sales of lead and zinc for the year were 86 674 tonnes and 
the average revenue per tonne was K225. 

Financial; Gross proceeds from the sale of metals were K348 
million, and the net profit was K68.3 million. Unappropriated profit 
of K2.3 million was brought forward from 1971. 

The board appropriated K30 million for capital expenditure and 
K0.12 million for preference share redemption and dividend. 
Ordinary dividends absorbed K36 million and a balance of K4.5 
million was carried forward as unappropriated profit. 

Capital expenditure totalled K42.2 million and K12.2 million of 
this was met by contractor finance and loans. 

The Company was successful in raising a loan of K17.8 million 
from an international banking consortium, which together with con¬ 
tractor finance increased short and long term loans to K47 million 
compared with K25.2 million at 31st March 1971. 

In addition, the Company has unutilised contractor finance facili¬ 
ties amounting to K50 million and loan facilities of K24 million 
against the copper pipeline. These arrangements will be used to 
finance a substantial part of our capital expenditure programme on 
existing and new projects which will cost about K180 milliop over 
the next five years. 

OPERATIONS 

Rokana Division: The deepening of the mam shaft at South Orebody 
is nearing completion. Development work between the Central sub- 
vertical and South Orebody is on schedule although poor giound 
conditions in some areas have impeded operations. Drilling results 
at Central-South Orebody have yielded very interesting results and 
there is every indication that there will be a major addition to ore 
reserves. A final assessment is awaited. 

Construction of the gas collection plant and the third acid plant 
began in March, 1972. This project is designed to meet the rising 
demand for acid generated by increased lunkhouse production over 
the next four years, principally from Chingola Division. Periodic 
current reversal is being installed in the Rokana tankhouse to raise 
throughput. 

To assist in handling the increasing volume of production, the use 
of Coppcrbclt metallurgical plant has been maximised through roil 
arrangements with Roan Consolidated Mines Limited who are pro¬ 
viding spare smelting and refining facilities on a temporary basis. 

Bwana Mkubwa mine was reopened in May 1971 and is producing 
at its scheduled annual rale of 15 000 tonnes of copper. 

Chingola Division: The second stage of deepening the underground 
mine is well advanced. No. 6 shaft was completed during the year 
and work on ‘C shaft is progressing well. Mining operations, both 
underground and in the open pits, have been satisfactory. The 
diversion of the Nchanga Stream by use of a tunnel borer was com¬ 
pleted by the middle of 1972 and makes posable the mining of 
additional ore reserves. 


The Icach cementation plant was commissioned in October 1971, 
A number of teething problems were experienced but mo.st of tliese 
have been overcome and production has improved: it is hoped to 
achieve the planned rate of 2 000 i.p.m. by September 1972. Stage II, 
including the solvent extraction plant and new tankhouse is on 
schedule. When completed - hotiefully before the end of 1974— 
Stage II will produce 55 000 tonnes ot copper a year. 

Konkola Division: Shaft sinking programmes continue at No. I and 
3 shafts but the water problem continues to rcstiict development 
and the expansion of production. A further increase in pumping 
capacity from 390 000 cubic metres to 620 0(K) cubic metres a day is 
planned. The significant increase of ore reserves from additional 
diamond drilling between the two shafts continues and grades show 
a slight increase. 

Broken Hill Division: Plant performance was generally satisfactory. 
As anticipated the overhaul of the Imperial Smelting Furnace did 
not become necessary until March 1972 when it was shut down for 
six weeks. 

Subject only to the results of final economic viability studies the 
board has decided to go ahead with the installation of Waelz kilns 
which will enable metallurgical operations to continue for some 
eight years after mining ceases in 1982 or thereabouts. The capital 
cost at approximately K22 million is much higher than preliminary 
estimates indicated but the scheme will add significantly to annual 
production and will recover approximately 5(X)0(X) tonnes of metal, 
principally from dump material, which is not treatable in existing 
plant. At present prices, the additional metal w^ill realise more than 
KlOO million thus contributing importantly to our country's 
foreign exchange reserves. 

ZAMBIANISATION 

Last year I emphasised the considerable importance which the 
Company attaches to Zambianisaiion I o give it increased impetus a 
new industry unit has been created with RCM and Mindeco, to co¬ 
ordinate Zambianisation, training and manpower planning. This will 
ensure that training facilities are fully utilised on an industry basis, 
that unnecessary duplication is eliminated, and that the optimum 
use is made o( the skilled manpower available. C’losc liaison be¬ 
tween the unit and the divisional training establishments has 
already been achieved. 

CONCLUSION 

Last year I drew' attention to the need to contain and if possible 
reduce costs of production. At that time copper prices were about 
£470 per tonne. A year later costs have increased in spue of energetic . 
efforts to control them, and the I..M.F. price has dropped to £420 
per tonne. If our expectations of revival in the world economy are 
not realised, primary producers of copper may yet need to reassess 
production plans or consider collective action to induce price 
stability in the world cooper market. 

l*he prevailing level of prices is unsatisfactory and if the position 
remains unchanged for any length of time the case for concerted 
action by primary producers must become overwhelming. The long¬ 
term interests of the copper industry as a whole demand an assured 
supply of quality copper at realistic and stable prices that will offer 
reasonable incentives to both producer and consumer. The cost 
erosion of producer profit margins and continued low prices have 
largely undermined this requirement for the producer, for whom 
prospects in the short term arc a matter of concern. 

Lusaka^ J 7th July, 1972 


Copies of this statement with the reprtri and accounts arc being posted to Preference Sharehoiders of the Company on or about 7th August, 1972, 
and copies wilt be obtainable from the Umdon office of the Company at 40 Holhorn Viaduct EC IP lAJ or from the office of the United Kingdom 
Charter Consolidated Limited, Kent House, Station Hoad, Ashford, Kent, from that 
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harvest is both poor and late, farmers 
are enjoying unusually good prices 
because of strike. Barley is fetch¬ 
ing up to £34 a ton ; so per cent 
higher than the usual price for thh 
time of year. Most animals can live, 
if not grow sleek» on barley feed. 

Wages _ 

Dustmen coming 

Union leaders representing 900,000 
local council woikers will be putting 
in tlieir claim for a 43 per cent rise early 
in September. Last year, th^ asked for 
19 per cent. Their doubling-up is a 
direct consequence of the miners’ and 
railwaymen’s deals earlier in the year. 
The three unions that represent the 
council workers have drawn up a four- 
part plan. They want £4 on basic 
rates, a 35-hour week, a month’s holi¬ 
day plus two extra statutory holidays, 
and a threshold agreement. Granted in 
full, the rise in the wage bill would 
come to £25om a year, or jp on the 
rates. The cost could be even higher 
if a threshold agreement is made. 

Last year’s settlement was worth 10 
per cent. Traditionally, it sets the level 
for another 300,000 workers in gas, 
water and the health service. When the 
current deal runs out in November, 
there may well be another bout of 
selective strikes by dustmen and 
sewage workers. Glumly, some 
ministers are also expecting a 
murderous power strike later in the 
winter. The electricity workers 
remember that then go-slow in 
1970-71 brought them the Wilberforce 
award of 22 per cent, and were dis¬ 
appointed by this year’s peaceful 
settlement which they were told was 
worth only 7 per cent, although 
average earnings will in fact rise 12 
per cent this year, thanks to hangovers 
from Wilberforce. For this ye.ar 
the electricity workers, like the miners, 
have already lodged a claim for 
another 40 per cent. Appetites grow 
with surrenders. 

The building unions left their 
employers speechless this week by 
turning down an offer that would have 
increa^ minimum earnings by 44 per 
cent and boosted average earnings by 
over 26 }>er cent within 10 months. 
At first, the Union of Construction, 
Allied Trades and Technicians voted 
to accept the record offer. But there was 
a change of mind when its nval in the 
industry, the Transport and General 
Wgckers’ Union, decided to reject it. 
BoA unions are trying to outdo the 
in militancy. The six-week-old 



Vm in for 43 per cent 


campaign of selective strikes continues 
with London builders voting on Thurs¬ 
day to come out altogether some 
time in the next two weeks. 
The building employers have made 
a tough rejoinder. Leaflets are being 
handed around building sites up and 
down the country, urging the men to 
ignore their unions and accept. An 
ultimatum to the unions is threatened, 
which would say that if there is no 
agreement within 48 hours, the offer 
will be withdrawn. Meanwhile 194,000 
public service industrial workers are 
refusing to accept an offer of 7^ per 
cent from the Government. 

That is the grim reality of what is 
happening in the country. On the 
fantasy level, the Prime Minister met 
Mr Vic Feather and others on 
Monday to talk about inflation. They 
all agreed to study the problem and 
meet again in six weeks. The headline 
in The Times said: “ Downing Street 
delight at progress.” The Confederation 
of British Industry said 150 of the 200 
companies approached had undertaken 
to freeze prices until end-October. 

Upper Clyde _ 

Marathon's OK 

The boilermakers tried to pull a fast 
one at the last minutey but on Monday 
agreement was reached between men 
and management on the future of the 
old John Brown yard of Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilders. Marathon Manufac¬ 
turing, of Texas, which bought the 
yard to build oil rigs, insisted on £i2m 
from the British Government and a 
promise of no strikes for four years 


from the unions. There were professioiu 
of satisfaction all roimd when the 
unions, including Mr Timmy Reid, the 
organiser of Clydebank’s work-ins, con¬ 
sented to Marathon’s terms. What 
happens next is another matter. 

Tne agreraent seemed to button up 
the Clyde, since the other three yards 
on the upper river—Govan, Linthouse 
and Scotstoun—are already taken care 
of in a new company, Govan Ship¬ 
builders, which has been promis^ 
£35m by the Government and will 
take over from the liquidator in mid- 
September. Govan has orders for four 
ships from Kuwait and is expected to 
sign soon for more orders from a 
British owner. But the depressing thing 
is that Govan will not ms^e money for 
years, if ever. 

The men of the Upper Clyde must 
see that their long-teim future, and 
that of their sons, lies in the lower 
reaches of the river. The economics of 
shipping dictate that large ships are 
ne^ed. Even oil rigs are getting bigger, 
with ones the size of the Eiffel Tower 
needed for the North Sea : as oil prices 
rise, the incentive to explore for oil in 
deeper waters will increase. 

The best possible news for British 
shipbuilders is that the Japanese trans¬ 
port ministry has decided to ban new 
construction of shipyards, except for 
three projects already under way. The 
decision reflects both the excess of 
worldwide shipyard capacity expected 
19759 1 ^ 1 ^ Japanese 

competitiveness from currency realign¬ 
ments. The Japanese fear that a further 
yen revaluation would wipe out their 
price advantage even in supertankers. 
Plans to acceleidte pioductivity are 
under way, but by far the cheapest 
way to modernise, in the Japanese 
view, is to scrap the old yard and build 
a new one. The Europeans are unlikely 
to adopt that formula. 

Productivity even in Japan’s new 
yards is suffering from a shortage of 
orders. At Tsu shipyard, possibly the 
world’s most modem and claimed to 
be capable of building seven super¬ 
tankers a year, production is being cut 
back to 4i ships a year. Another blow 
to the Japanese industry is that the 
cheap loans available for shipyard 
modernisation are to disappear from 
1974- 

Bank lending _ 

Politics, not policy 

Sir LaUe 0*&ieii, thst strai^^tforwititl 
governor of the Bonk uf Engbuid, 
denies dut his am has been twisMd by 
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his political mastrn. But it is hard not 
to see the political overtones in his 
request to the banks on Monday to 
** make credit less readily available ” to 
property companies and to individuals 
wanting a spin on the stock exchange. 
This specific qualitative, anti-cost¬ 
conscious directive really does not 
square with the assertion in the Bank 
of England’s annual report, published 
only l^t month, that the essence of the 
Bank’s new philosophy for credit 
control is to ‘*^low banks more scope 
for competition and innovation by mov¬ 
ing away from a system based on quan¬ 
titative restrictions to a gener^ised 
method of control where the allocation 
of credit is determined primarily by its 
cost.” It squares much more obviously 
with the fact that Mr Edward Heath 
wants to tell Mr Vic Feather, during 
their frequent conversations at 
Downing Street, that the Government 
is making things more difficult for those 
unpopular property and stock market 
speculators. 

The economic excuse for this rather 
retrograde directive is that it will not 
really make much difference, and the 
politicians were getting very worried. 
Since the old brakes came off, credit has 
expanded very fast; and, particularly 
since May, competition for loanable 
funds has hotted up to bring an upward 
twist in interest rates. The politically 
unpalatable culmination of this was 
expected to be a rise in building societ>’ 
mortgage rates on Wednesday; it was 
delayed for a month, but is almost 
certain to come in September (by when 
the societies will know what is the 
composite rate of income tax they have 
to pay, which is important (or assessing 
their costs). All this has happened 
during a period when a lion’s share 
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of new lending has gone not to finance 
any upsuxge in industriaJ investment 
but to investors in property and 
personal borrowers. 

Now, according to Sir Leslie himself, 
the signs are that industrial borrowers 
are beginning to come forward. 
Although the bulk of last month’s 
£35Qm rise in the ordinary loans of the 
London clearing banks again went to 
non-industrial borrowers, at least one 
clearer saw a 20 per cent jump in its 
lending to industry. The banks would 
in any case favour switching their 
loans to their bread-and-butter 
industrial customers as soon as these 
started to want to borrow again; they 
are more comfortable customers than 
property speculators at a time when 
property prices have gone to heights 
that may m too giddy. So Sir Leslie’s 
directive may be rather like a request 
to a man who has just jumped out of 
a window to fall towards the ground. 

Cmsumer boom _ 

At long last _ 

” Yes, they’re spending ; no, they’re 
not.” The debaite over what people 
have done with their exitira money has 
batted on like a ping-pong match 
ever since the budget. Now it has been 
resolved. Despite die terri(l>le weather, 
retailers are plainly having a splendid 
summer. 

July seemed even belter than June. 
Department stores have been doing 
particularly well. While all tills are 
ringing more merrily, dirraWe goods, 
particularly colour television sets, con¬ 
tinue the star turns everywhere. 

There is no sign of the usual summeir 
pause as people go on hohday ; and 
a surprising number of durables are 
being bought for cash over the counter. 
Furmture, carpets, curtains and every¬ 
thing else to do wiith the hc»ne are 
quO^ oil long delivery dates, often 
10 or 12 monffis. It looks as if some 
householders who would have liked to 
move, but could not afford to, splashed 
out on feathering their old nest instead. 

Official statistics are now catching 
up wilh the shopping boom. After a 
rise of 1.8 per cent in June, the index 
of the volume of <reitail trade was about 
3 per cent above ilts level six months 
earlier. To the country’s retailers 
this must seem an explosion. In the 
five years between 1966 and mid-1971 
their turnover rose by about a third, 
but this represented an increase in the 
volume of business of only 5 per cent. 
The rise in real retail business in 
Britain since the mid-tgfios has done 
litde more than keep paoe wilh the 


natural growth in population in what is 
by far the laigeat period of consumer 
st^nation in any major industrial 
country since the war. No wonder Mr 
Tony Bariber is every shopkeeper’s 
friend. 

Taxis 

Fare thee well 

The new deal for taxi users at Heath¬ 
row airport got off to a bad start on 
Monday when 2 ck) drivers struck for 
two hours in protest against the few 
touts still trying to milk innocent 
foreigners of up to £15 in fares. The 
law says that taxis may now charge 
only metered fares from Heathrow for 
up to 20 miles within the Metropolitan 
Police district, as many drivers have 
been doing for some time. But the 
law says nothing about minicabs. Plain 
clothes detectives now lurk in wait for 
the touts, but the £400 in fines that 
some of the touts pay quite regularly 
are regarded by them as a form of 
licence fee to ply for hire. One of the 
taxi drivers’ main complaints concerns 
the difference in regulations between 
licensed taxis and minicabs. There are 
about 8,500 licensed taxis in London, 
but probably more than 20,000 private- 
hire cars. The minicabs are often 
cheaper than taxis over anything other 
than short distances, but they are not 
allowed to solicit casual business. The 
licensed men also complain that their 
cabs can be called off the road imme¬ 
diately anyone considers them a risk, 
but anyone can ply in a minicab so 
long a.s it is properly insured (and 
some are not even that). Some of the 
cars used in minicab work are bought 
for a song and driven until they 
disintegrate. 

The Royal Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Accidents has asked several 
pertinent questions about minicabs: 
should the vehicles be tested beyond 
the ordinary Ministry of Transport 
standards for private cars, and should 
the drivers be tested more strictly than 
for an ordinary driving licence ? The 
Home Office’s committee on taxis 
recommended most of these things in 
1970, but care is needed to see that the 
rules do not turn into an excuse to 
stamp out competition. Minicabs pro¬ 
vide a service that the taxis sometimes 
cannot, or will not do, including a 
parcel delivery service in competition 
with the post office. Prices are high, 
but at least one company is prepared 
to pay £29 for a single trip to deliver 
computer print-outs between London 
and Manchester. 
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Growth with a 
soiid foundation 


VIS IONA 3 Ideas lor the home of tomorrow from Bayer fibres and Bayer plastics 


Bayer AG declared dividend 
for 1971 is DM 239 million 

This Is the largest distribution made by any 
German stock corporation for 1971. 

In addition, DM 24 million was retained to 
strengthen the reserves. 


Summary Report on 1971 

At the Annual Meeting held In Cologne on 
14 June 1972 it was resolved to 

n distribute a dividend of 13Vo for 1971, 
equalling DM 6.50 per share at a 
par value of DM 50 

□ change the company’s name to 
*'Bayer Aktiengesellschaft" 

The company's solid foundations have stood 
up to the economic ^arains of the past few 
years. Bayer group s world-wide sales 
.showed an increase of some /Vo which is in 
lino with the general growth rate of the 
chemical industry. 8r‘Vu o1 the company's 
consolidated sales were generated in Curopo 
and North America, where 95Vo of itj^ 
consolidated investments in plant facilities 
are located 

The company's affiliates outs»do Germany 
qre contributing more and more to Bayer's 
consolidated growth. Their development 
assures the supply of large markets which 
other,wise might be affected by exchange 
risks. Iri 1971 the bulk of investments in plant 
facilit)e9 outside Germany were made by the 
Toliowiliq} group companies: 


Agfa-Gevaert Group, 

Baychem Corporation, New York, 

N.V. Bayer S.A., Antwerp, 

Bayer-Shell Isocyanates N.V.. Antwerp, 
Sumitomo Bayer Urethane Co. Ltd., Osaka, 
Bayer Industrial S.A., Lima. 

Research and Development 

The advanced technological level in the 
chemical industry increasingly demands an 
effective utilization of resources available 
for research and development. Consequently, 
research and development work on current 
projects was channelled Into more promising 
developments without, however, neglecting 
the long-term basic scientific research 
projects. Our principal aim is to develop new 
products within the shortest possible time. 

In view of the intense competition in all 
markets, economic success is more than ever 
dependent on new ideas, concepts and 
processes m the technical and commercial 
areas. Improved productivity is our basis for 
further economic progress. 


Protecting the Environment 

In 1971 Bayei invested DM 65 million in 
facilities for the prevention of air and water 
pollution. Operating costs of facilities of this 
type amounted to about DM ISO million. 
Additionally, Bayer is contributing DM 140 
million to a purifying plant being built that will 
be used jointly by communal organizations 
and Bayer. 

Outlook 

Bayer AG (on a non-consolidated basis) 
plans to expend, up to 1976, a total of 


DM 3 billion for new facilities and a further 
DM 600 million for investments In subsidiaries 
and affiliates. In this five-year period. Its 
German companies plan to expend about 
DM 1.6 billion for plant facilities, and its 
foreign companies approximately DM 2.1 bil¬ 
lion. Bayer AG's present sound financial 
condition indicates that these Investment 
plans can be realized without difficulty. 

Business has shown a healthy increase In 
the first part of 1972 and expectations now 
are that this year will see a 5 to 6Vo growth in 
sales This sales Increase should be 
paralleled by Improved earnings. 


British A Irish Subsidiaries of 
Bayer CQermany) 

Bayer (U.K.) Ltd. is the holding company 
and is responsible for centralized administra¬ 
tion and computer services for the following 
operating companies in the U.K. 

BAYER AQROCHEM LTD. 

BAYER CHEMICALS LTD. 

BAYER DYESTUFFS LTD. 

BAYER DYESTUFFS (MANUFACTURING) LTD. 
BAYER FIBRES LTD. 

BAYER PHARMACEUTICALS LTD. 
HAARMANN & REIMER LTD. 

BAYER (IRELAND) LTD. 


If you would like to know more about Bayer, 
we shall be pleased to send you a copy of 
the Annual Report and Accounts tor 1971. 
Please write to: 

The Secretary, 

Bayer (U.K.) Ltd., Bayer HousS, 

Richmond, Surrey TW9 ISJ 
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Bayar AG Sumnurizad Financial Statamants for 1971 (axprasaad In DM 1,000,000) 



Balance Sheet at December 31,1971 


Plant and equipment 

Investments in associated 
companies 

Other investments 
Inventories 

Trade accounts receivable 

Cash end similar 
liquid items 

Other assets 


Liabilities and Shareholders' 


Share capital 

Appropriated retained 
earnings 

Pension provision 
Accrued expenses 
Convertible debentures 
Other long-term liabilities 
Other liabilities 

Earnings available for 
distribution 


Statement of Earnings and Retained Earnings 
for the year ended December 31,1971 


Sates 

Materials consumed and other expenses not separately set forth 

Income from investments, and other income 

Personnel costs 
Depreciation and amortization 
interest expense 
raxes on income and capital 
Net earnings for the year 
Transfer from appropriated retained earnings 
(costs of capital increase) 

Transfer to appropriated retained earnings 
Earnings available for distribution 



InPortt^twonew = 
Sheraton Hotels open this fall. I 


Lisbon-Sheraton 
opens Sept.l. 

A fabulous new 30 storey 
Sheraton conveniently located 
near the centre of this cosmo¬ 
politan city. And 15 minutes from 
the international airport. 
400 comfortable air conditioned 
guest rooms. Heated swimming 
pool. Health club and sauna. 
Rooftop restaurant, cocktail 
lounge and outdoor terrace with 
fabulous views of the city. 
A ballroom and four other 
function rooms accommodating 
from 20 to 630 for meetings 
and banquets. 


Memorable holidays 
in Portugal 
start aboard qnm 
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Madeira-SheratonopensNov.!. 

Come to a sparkling resort Sheraton set high on a clilT 
overlooking the Bay of Funchal. 85 minutes by air from Lisbon. 
And minutes from the centre of the town and casino. 

300 guest rooms, all with private balconies and terraces 
Three swimming pools. Tennis and mini-golf. Portuguese speciality 
grill and bar. ClifT-edge night club with panoramic views. 

Just one phone call makes it happen. So call. Or have your 

travel agent call for you. _ ^ ^ 

In the United Kingdom, ask 
i | P operntorforFVeefone 2067 , ^ 

Shovtcm Hot^ tai Rxtiigai 

SHf aATON HOTUS AND MOTOR INNS A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF nt 
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BUSINESS 


International 


Europe's mare nostrum 

Brussels 


Brussels is on holiday ; the commission’s 
offices are deserted and its telephones 
only partially-inanned. When the Euro¬ 
crats return at the end of the month, 
their priority will be the EEC’s 
Mediteiranean policy. The immediate 
problem is that Britain ha.s trade treat¬ 
ies with viitually all the Mediterranean 
countries, under which wines, citrus 
fruit, tomatoes and other fruit and 
vegetables now have freer acce.ss to 
Britain than to the Six. As ecjual 
access to all the EEC would hurt 
Italy and badly jolt the common 
agricultural policy, the obvious interim 
solution seemed to be the one suggested 
by Belgium : to maintain the status quo 
in Britain until a long-term formula 
has been worked out. 

This has been vetoed by the French, 
who say that, since the new EEC has 
made trade treaties with north Euro¬ 
pean non-members (ic, Efta), some¬ 
thing on the same lines should be done 
for the south. They have seized on the 
treaty with Portugal, a member of Efta, 
as an argument for a similar deal with 
Spain. This is opposed so far by the 
Dutch. To sweeten the pill the French 
propose that Israel should also be 
included—^as well as all the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries that now have, or 


want, piefeiential trade treaties with 
the EEC. 

The Six have preferential agreements 
now with Greece, Turkey, Morocco, 
Tunisia and Malta ; they aim specific¬ 
ally for eventual customs union with 
these countries. Similar treaties with 
Cyprus and Algeria are under negotia¬ 
tion. More limited agreements (smaller 
tariff cuts and covering only some 
products) are in force with Spain, Israel, 
Egypt and the Lebanon ; now Jordan 
wants one too. Urged on by the French, 
the EEC would like to add all 
the.se countries to the free trade area 
that EEC and Efta are jointly about 
to create. 

Paradoxically, although many of the 
existing preferential arrangements 
violate the rules of (Jatt, a free trade 
area would not. However, its dis¬ 
criminatory impact on trade with 
America, for one, would be much 
greater. The Americans grumbled 
enough about the Efta deals, but at 
heart they recognised that it was out 
of the question for the former 
co-members of Efta to start building 
tariff barriers against each other ; they 
could also take comfort that these 
deals did not apply to agriculture. The 
Americans will be furious as the EEC’s 



Si, senor, we're Europeans too 


Mediterranean free trade policy takes 
shape, the more so as agriculture will 
figure strongly in it—and happen.^ to 
be the one field where America can and 
does claim to be less protectionist. 

Colour television _ 

Sony and the old 
PALs act _ 

Hamburg 

The bitter shouting match in Germany 
between AEG-Telefunken and Japan'* 
Sony corporation is <the prelude to the 
long-heralded Japanese invasion of 
Europe's colour television market. It 
may also spiell the end of phoney 
pricing in this market. 

Retail prices of 35-26 inch colour 
televisions are around £300-£338 in 
Britain and continental Europe, com¬ 
pared with £344 in Washington. An 
18-19 about £340 in Lon¬ 

don, conopeired with anything between 
£109 and £191 in Washington. Admit¬ 
tedly, Britain, like most of western 
Europe, is u«ng PAL, which is a 
more advanced version of the Ame¬ 
rican NTSC. But the real explanation 
of the price differentials is that the 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Malaysian marketing 

The Malaysian government has 
proposed much stricter marketing 
arrangements for rubl>er in an attempt 
to move the phee from its 20 year 
low At 15p a kilo, and m the last 
months often k>wer. the phee of 
rubber is piitting a brake on Malaysia's 
otherwise booming eioonomy The 
government will supervise new 
plantings, provide a central marketing 
^ organisation for smallholders, and 
|v ^orrtrol eioports 


Index Percentage 

1963—100 change on 

Aug Aug .. one one 

2 9 month year 


All Items 1331 1336 + 1.8 +11.5 

Food 148.2 1489* + 3.1 +14.5 

Fibres 102.7 102.6* - 1.2 +19.2 

Metals 181.9 1815 + 0.7 - 4.0 

Misc 120,0 121.3 +31 +18.3 

^provisional 
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Penny plain, tuppence coloured doesn't hold here 


PAL technology is patented by AECL 
Telefunken. One of its licensees con¬ 
firms ‘that one of the conditions of the 
right .to manufacture under licence is 
-to obser\'e strict rules about pricing in 
the European market. The suspicion 
is that all licensees are bound in the 
same way, except in Japan where 
prices are conspicuously lower. 

European manufacturers justify their 
higher prices because they have shorten- 
production runs and hence higher unit 
costs. They say, therefore, .they should 
not be exposed -to undercutting from 
American or Japanese manufacturers 
with longer runs. In the past two years 
this excu.se has worn thinner and thin¬ 
ner, as demand in Europe has buili 
up. And the high European prices are 
themselves the main rea.son wiry 
demand has not grown even faster. 

The Japane.se liave developed a 
form of PAL technology of their own. 
They say it should jiermit them to 
market PAL-type sets in Europe with¬ 
out infringing AEG-Telefunken's 
patents, and some such sets have been 
sold in Switzerland and Britain, 
AEG-lelefunken replied by licens¬ 
ing Hitachi and Matsushita to 
manufacture PAL .set.s. At the end of 
May, portable colour set.s from Sony 
appeared on the German market. 
AEG-Telefunken could take no imme¬ 
diate countersieps, as the> had 
apparently come in via dealers in Hol¬ 
land and Switzerland. But last month 
it complained about them at talks with 
Sony about giving Sony a PAL licence. 
Sony denied that it had violated the 
(»erman company’s patent rights. Eight 
days later, it announced -that it would 
market Sony .sets in Germany from 
this month. 

A war of words has erupted. AEG- 
Telefunken started proceedings for 
breach of patent rights. Sony pro¬ 
claimed that the conditions for manu¬ 
facturing uhder a PAL licence broke 


anti-cartel laws of Germany, Japan 
and the common market. It protested 
to the German cartel office in Berlin. 
So did .XECi-Tdefunken. Tlie re^pon- 
.vible officials at the cartel office 
are on holiday, and those remaining 
have decided to lake no action yet. 
Meanwhile German dealers handle 
Sony sets at the risk of being sued, 
until the legal smoke has cleared. But 
the writing is on the screen. 

Air fares _ 

£32 to New York 

Yet another meeting was going on 
between governments at the end of 
this week to discuss what to do about 
air fares, (iovernincnts normally stay 
out of the rate-fixing business but they 
cannot shut their eyes anv longer to 
the chaos developing on the North 
Atlantic, where one passenger in three 
now travels in a charter aircraft 
becau.se scheduled fares are so 
preposterously out of line with what 
it actuallv costs to fly a mcxlern jet. 
It is now possible for a .small, indepen¬ 
dent operator like Mr Freddie Laker 
to submit a formal application as he 
did last week to operate a scheduled 
service to New York, u.sing newly- 
bought, wide-bodied DCios, for a one¬ 
way fare of £[^7 in summer and £32 
in winter. The .scheduled fare is £113 
in summer, £93 in winter. 

The British Civil Aviation Authontv 
has to make up its mind what to do 
about Mr Laker's application which, 
price apart, goes against all the current 
ideas about how to meet charter 
competition. Seats on his flights will 
not be bookable, and tickets will not 
go on sale at the airport until six hours 
before take-off, raising horrendous 
prospects of queues. All the other 
schemes now gaining favour turn on 
cut-price tickets sold well in advance. 


Just how far in advance is one of the 
main points of argument. It is unlikely 
to be less than two months, but some 
countries would like it to be as long as 
six. The idea is an invention of the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
which has taken three years to gain 
anything approaching international 
acceptance as a sneaky way of getting 
today's charter travellers back into the 
scheduled jets. The present, much- 
flouted rule that all charter passengers 
have to be long-established members 
of the club that arranged the flight will 
then be dropped, and anyone who can 
raise the money to charter a jet will 
be free to do so and sell the seats to 
whomsoever he likes—which is very 
miiOfi what goes on now' anyway. 

Two points governments have still 
to settle arc whether it should be 
possible to charter only part of a jet. 
And if the answer is yes, could this 
be part of a scheduled flight ? If an 
airline has the equivalent of a full, 707- 
load of charter passengers and a half- 
empty 747 taking oil’ on a scheduled 
fliglii at about the .same time, it .seems 
wasteful to put on two aircraft where 
one jumbo could comfortably do the 
job. That, anyway, is the argument of 
tho.se airlines with surplus jumbo 
capacity. But not all of them have it, 
and—although it is done hourly on all 
the main European holiday routes— 
the have-nots are fighting this ide^ of 
mixing charter and scheduled passen¬ 
gers so hard that governuien'ts have 
been obliged to sit in and arbitrate. 
The murlr-abused International Air 
Transport Association's rate-fixing 
cartel has as good as collapsed. We will 
know by the autumn if governments 
on their own can do any better. 

Gold _ 

Giscard's way 

The new French tactics on gold 
arc coming into focus. France is not 
openly pressing for a major increase 
in the official price of monetary gold, 
as it was in gaullist days, nor even a 
minor one, as it was in the financial 
upheavals last year. But its tactics are 
designed to achieve the same end. This 
week French newspapers were happily 
quoting Signor Guido Carli, governor 
of the Italian central bank, saying that 
Italy has never argued for the complete 
demonetisation of gold. 

Italy's reserves are 45 per cent in 
gold, formally valued at $38 an ounce. 
For over a month Italy has been using 
dollars to support the lira and to settle 
its central banking debts, whereas the 
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rules of Europe’s ‘‘ snake*in-the- 
tunnel ” say that members should 
intervene only in c ommunity currencies 
and settle their debts in a package of 
assets according to the proportion in 
their reserves. If the rules of the 
game had not been bent, Italy would 
have had to part with a sizeable chunk 
of gold. 

In return for this assistance from its 
partners, Italy could now go along 
with France’s ideas on gold. These are 
that the Europeans should adopt a 
higher pnce for monetary gold for 
settlements among themselves. This 
would allow Italy to return to the 
strict rules of the Emu (European 
monetary union), as it would be paying 
its debts partly in gold, but valued at 
some much higher figure. 

Italy’s predicament has come as a 
godsend to the French, who argue that 
if only Europe’s central banks can be 
persuaded to adopt a higher gold pi ice 
for Emu settlements, neither Mr Paul 
Volcker nor anybody else in the 
Ameiican Treasury will be able to 
hold out for long against a higher 
official American gold price. Optimis¬ 
tically a figure of $70 an ounce, foi 
Europe, was suggested in the gold fever 
of last week. But this week tlie free 
gold price is close to $67. There is now 
a counter-rumour circulating in Wash¬ 
ington about plans for a new version 
of the old gold pool to drive the free 
market price down closer to $38 an 
ounce. 

Singapore _ 

Chitty, chitty... 


money. Whichever of the participants 
puts in Ibe highest bid takes all the 
contributions flowing in from his 
group over the year. At the end of the 
year he will have to stump up the 
agreed auction price, which will then 
be split among his group of participants 
to give them the turn they expected, 
less an agreed charge to the managers : 
just compound interest really, dressed 
up to low a bit like gambling, but in 
theory ensuring that the funds go to 
the man or Arm able and willing to pay 
the highest price for their use. 

By law, chit fund companies must 
make compulsory deposits with the 
authorities and allow their books to be 
examined by a commissioner of ch't 
funds. Tliey must not themselves bid 
for money in competition with sub¬ 
scribers. Thus the authorities did fore 
see one obvious danger : a crisis of 
liquidity that would leave borrowers 
unable to repay their loans to chit fund 
companies, except by bidding for other 
chit fund money, and so on in a 
dangerous spiral. But these prccaution> 
were not enough. The two biggest 
companies—Gemini and Stallion— 
were placed in the official receiver’s 
hands last week. Twenty of the remain¬ 
ing 30 or so others are believed to 
be under official pressure to increase 
the deposits they have lodged with the 
authorities. Stallion, according to an 
official affidavit, itself had bid success¬ 
fully, if illegally, for £im (although 
its total assets were only £3.8m) in 
order to meet maturing chit fund 
loans on which the subscribers had 
defaulted. Back to first financial 
principles. 


Singapore 

Singapore wants to become the finan¬ 
cial capital of Asia. Whether the latest 
financial news from the island will 
advance this objective is an interesting 
question. What it does show is the 
inventiveness of its financiers. 

Two chit fund management com¬ 
panies have had their assets impounded 
and their book< ^eI/ed by the financial 
authorities, including the biggest chit 
fund group in Singapore. And what arc 
chit funds ? They are a device, which 
only became legal in Singapore in 
1971, to match up borrowers and 
lenders of funds, in a wav that smacks 
of the nineteenth-( entury forerunners 
of building societies and friendly socie¬ 
ties in Britain. 

A chit fund management company 

g inises groups of rich individuals or 
LS to contribute, say, $10 a month 
a year each. It then auctions the 
t to have immediate use of the 


Jamaica 

Manley's bananas 

Kingston 

Those thousands of tons of Jamaican 
bananas dumped in the Atlantic 
because of Britain’s dock strike were 
bad news for one of the island’s two 
traditional currency earners. Since 
there are also doubts about sugar it 
was an unhappy week. Jamaica could 
do without dock strikes just now. 
Unemployment is running at 22 per 
cent of the working population ; 
investment and tourism are both fall¬ 
ing off. Mr Michael Manley, whose 
government has been in office only five 
months, cancelled this week’s £z0,000 
party planned to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of independence. 

France and the rest of the Six are 
to “ take to heart ” the problems of 
West Indian sugar producers when 
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the present Commonwealth agrm- 
ments expire in 1974. But no one quite 
knows what that means and Jamaica 
lives in fear of the Six’s sugar beet 
lobbies. There m no expansion of su^ 
planting. Even the once-encouzagzng 
temrist trade is suffering from out¬ 
breaks of violent crime and an upsurge 
in black militancy : white visitors and 
the tourist industry are the taigets. 

The Manley government has imposed 
an indefinite freeze on all prices except 
lo^ farm products, and has commis¬ 
sioned a study of the outflow of foreign 
exchange with the implied suggestion 
of controls to follow, ^ere Im been 
no tightening up yet on tax conces¬ 
sions to the numerous foreign-owned 
companies but there are to be controls 
on toe ownership of property by non- 
lesidents and by foreign companies. A 
commission has been set up to study 
the bauxite industry. 

This goes nothing like as far as the 
compulsory government “ par ticipa- 
tion ” in the aluminium companies’ 
bauxite mines which has been imposed 
in Guyana, which has been copied from 
other countries’ partial nationalisation 
of their oil industries. Even so, it 
marks a step back from Jamaica’s 
traditional tolerance towards the baux¬ 
ite producers. Officially, the govern¬ 
ment is merely looking for ways of 
getting more income from bauxite 
without taking over the mines, but 
foreign investors will not be encour¬ 
aged by it. The flow of foreign invest¬ 
ment has already been falling off as 
the islaixl’s growth raite has slumped 
from an annual 2 per cent to nil last 
year. What has been seen of Mr 
Manley’s economic policies so far has 
only increased these misgivings. 

Business schools _ 

Goodbye, America 

Most European business sichools set up 
in the igfios were a direct attemipt to 
imitate die Americans, The argument 
was that American business was success¬ 
ful because k had good managed^, and 
it had good managers because k had 
business schools. In a set of papers jusit 
published by the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment, Professor Dean Berry, head 
of INSEAD (The European Insti¬ 
tute of Business Administration at 
Fontaimbleau) makes another slashing 
attack on this fading philosophy. 
He aigues that managemexA educa¬ 
tion in elke American schools •k 
dying, and that European schools 
could be heading for the graveyard 
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O lhiumpli 
Inveslment 
Trust 

Preliminary Results 

Record Profits • Increased Dividend 
Bonus Issue Proposed 


Summary of results for the years ended 31st 

March 



1972 


1971 


£'000 


£000 

Group net profits before taxation 

4427 


3374 

Tax. UK 1226 


914 


Overseas 557 

1783 

542 

1456 

Group profit after tax 

2644 


1918 

First interim dividend of 12"^ 

(1971 equivalent to 10%) 

547 


362 

Second interim dividend of 21 (1971 Final 

equivalent to 17 5 <) 

970 


749 

Retained profits are 

1127 


807 


The group profit after tax of £2,644,000 shown above represents 
earnings of 57.5% on the issued share capital of £4,593,688 at 
31st March, 1972 (1970/71 adjusted earnings 44.8%). 

The Directors have declared a second interim dividend of 21 % in lieu 
of final, payable on 31 st August, 1972 to Shareholders on the 
Register on 11 th August, 1972. The total dividends for the year are 
33% (1971:27.5%). 

The Directors also propose a 1 for 1 capitalisation issue to be made 
on 19th September, 1972 to Shareholders on the register on 
11th August, 1972. 

The 1971 figures shown above have been adfusted where appropriate to take 
account of the 1 for 5 capitalisation issue made in August 1971 

The Annual General Meeting, is expected to be held on the 19th September 

Triumph InvtstiMnt Trust Limitud Pinnstt Hall Austin Friars LaiMsn EC2N 2HR 
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wrthin five years, if they are not careful. 
Europe, lie says, has drawn all the 
wrong lessons from the early success 
of the schools like Harvard. Business 
schools do not produce businessmen ; 
they can only teach the language and 
style of business, and cannot substitute 
for experience. Business education can¬ 
not be bought on the cheap using 
American research. Buropean« must do 
their own, because European society is 
quke different. American management 
education is dving because it is being 
sucked into academic respectability. 
This is because the American dream is 
fading, and youth no longer holds 
business in such respect. Indeed, an 
American businessman complained in 
another jmfjer that he expected gradu¬ 
ates from business schools to “ have an 
understanding of the American free 
enterprise system/' but found that 
most American young people are weak 
on this score." 

An increasing number of Europeans 
argue that Europe’s business educa¬ 
tion is now better than An>erica's. Its 
output is still far smaller, but its growth 
is fast. By 1980, it is estimated that 
western Europe will be .spending $') 
billion a year on management educa¬ 
tion. .Already there are around 200 
management training centres in Europe. 
But at least .some American business 
schools have retained the courage of 
their convictions. Harvard now has 
plans CO open a European campus at 
l.ausanne, next door to the local Ncstle- 
inspired, but American-oriented, inter¬ 
national busine.ss .school, IMKDE. 
European business schools will now 
have a taste of their own prescrif)lion 
for others : competition. 


Colombia _ 

We love Europe 


Latin America hardly beckons to 
investors at the moment. So perhaps it 
is a feather in Colombia’s cap that 24 
international banks agreed on Monday 
to j)rovide it with a $40m inedium- 
terni Euiodollai li^an, to be used for 
general devehjprncnt. Bv the standards 
of the game, the package is neither 
large nor particulaily multi-bankcd: 
Manufacturers Haiuwer, who arranged 
it, put together a f,4-bank loan of 
$25om to IMI (Tstituto Mobiliare 
Italiano) as recently as July 21st. But 
it is Colombia’s second sucli borrowing 
(the first arranged by Cliaso Manhat¬ 
tan) in a matter of months. And 
&|diough this may only point up the 
list that Eurolenders cannot be too 




choosy now that traditional doors ate 
closed to them by exchange controls. 
Dr Rodrigo Llorcntc, Colombia’s 
finance minister, made no bones in 
London this week of his hopes that the 
international spread of these loans 
would strengthen his country’s ties with 
Europe and Japan to which Colombia 
wants to export. 

But Colombia must have the goods 
to sell. Coffee’s share in its export 
earnings has been brought down to 
49 per cent from 85 per cent in 1962, 
over a period in which total exports 
nearly doubled in dollar terms ; but 
diversification must go further. 
Although the country’s gnp has grown 
by an annual 6.2 per cent in the past 
four years, this fell short of expecta¬ 
tions : the population, already 22^m, 
grows fast and is about to overtake 
Argentina’s. The new foreign loan 
commitments should bolster the 
economy this year, but direct foreign 
investment is likely to be held back by 
the Andean common market’s pact, to 
which Colombia now seems to be 
subscribing indirectly: the pact 
requires that most foreign firms reduce 
their holdings in due course to a 
minority ownership. 

Then there is always the problem 
of inflation, not at present acute in 
Colombia by Latin American 
standards, but threatening to be so 
after an ambitiously large budget. 
But perhaps the mo.st intriguing 
question-mark about C^olombia is how 
its flexible exchange rate system, 
imitating Brazil’s crawling peg, will 
react to the country’s present coflee 
bonanza. The rate of the Colombian 
[)e.so against the American dollar 
crawled up about 9 per cent last year ; 
could it now be forced to climb down ? 

SouiA Korea _ 

Emergency 
package _ 

The once-model South Korean eco¬ 
nomy has been plagued by slowing 
growth, a massive trade deficit and 
inflation. Seoul's hope.s of getting out of 
it.s difficulties l)y massive injections of 
fresli foreign aid (particularly from 
Japan) have been di.sapj>ointed. So the 
government has now produced a pack¬ 
age of emergency economic measures. 

Price increases are to be held to 3 
per cent a year, compared with the 8 
tf» 12 per cent in the recent pa.st. And 
the exchange rate (which lias been 
allowed repeatedly, if reluctantly, to 
depreciate agaiast the dollar in a 
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managed float) will now be stabilised 
at 400 won to the dollar—a further 
devaluation of 6} per cent on last 
December’s rate. This should take some 
of. the pressure off domestic prices; 
South Korea’s imports amount to over 
a quarter of its gross national product. 
But the chief hope of restoring confi¬ 
dence lies in the government’s moves 
to lighten the burden of interest rate 
charges on the country’s manufacturing 
firms, whose ratio of debt to capital 
had already risen to nearly 77 per cent 
by 1970. 

A three-year moratorium has been 
.slapped on all “ usurious ” private 
loans to industry (equivalent to one- 
eighth of ordinary bank loans), after 
which these are to be repaid over five 
years «Tt an interest rate of 16.2 per 
cent Bank lending and deposit rates 
have been lowered from 19 to 15^ per 
cent for general loans and from 16.8 
to 12 per cent for one-year time 
deposits—the sixth such downward 
adjustment since bank rates were 
doubled in 1965 to bring tliem into line 
with free market rates. In addition, the 
government is making available to 
firnis over £200111 in long-term loans at 
a modest 8 per cent interest charge to 
fund a portion of the companies* more 
expensive bank credits. 

The move to throttle priv'ate money¬ 
lenders* activities in a period of sluggish 
domestic economic activity could leave 
.some of South Korea’s lame-duck firms 
high and dry. .Although this could be 
no bad thing in the long term, the 
government is insuring against too 
abrupt an adjustment: a special loan 
fund of ju.st over £5om will help to 
“ rationalise ” industry. 

A major question is whether, even 
now, Seoul has got its exchange rate 
right. But the Koreans can always hope 
that a further revaluation of tlie 
Japanese yen will help here. And the 
country’s economic and trade prospects 
would improve if there really were a 
detente with North Korea. 
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Thorn + Plessey = £725m 


Thorn Electrical Industries is in the 
process of making an agreed takeover 
bid for Plessey. Together they will be 
Britain's tenth largest company, with 
sales of £725m and profits of £7om. 
Thorn-PIessey will be the fifth electri¬ 
cal group in Europe. The details of the 
get-together are still being worked out, 
although this is not the first time that 
the two companies have shown a 
secret interest in each other. But the 
essential proposition is agreed, 
cemented by the long and close friend¬ 
ship between Sir Jules Thorn and Sir 
John Clark, Plessey's chairman. 

Thorn’s offer is likely to be con¬ 
siderably above the present stock 
market price of Plessey’s shares at 
165P, which values the company at 
£300m. This is still 40% below the 
1970 price, although Thorn’s shares, 
at 53op, are close to their all-time 
high. Thorn recently^ reported a 
profit increase of 30% while Plessey is 
recovering from a two-year setback. 
Both shares, however, are trading on 
a p/e of 24, and both companies 
predict a bright and profitable future. 



Jufn mi i/ohft; o/d friends tog^thBr 


The merger solves a lot of everyone’s 
difficulties. The two companies have 
much in common, each closely associ¬ 
ated with one family since they were 
founded : Thorn by Sir Jules himself, 
and Plessey by the father of the two 
Clark brothers, now chairman and 
managing director. Originally the com¬ 
panies were competitors in the market 
for radio components. Then they 
diverged. Most of Thorn’s £412m of 
sales are in television and lighting 
retailed in Britain. Plessey sells tele¬ 
communications and capital electronic 
equipment, much of which is exported. 
The two will therefore be able to 
merge without treading on each other’s 
terrain or risking reference to the 
Monopolies Commission. Yet there 
will be plenty of room for savings in 
pooling cash resources and manage¬ 
ment. Since Thorn is dependent on the 
consumer’s purse and Plessey on public 
spending, the performance of the two 
together will be less cyclical. 

But there is more to the proposal 
than that. Together Thorn-Ples.sey is 
safe from the prowlings of the Dutch 



giant Philips, which could otherwise 
snap up either company by itself. 
Merged, they arc too indigestible. The 
new group will become Philips’s major 
competitor and Europe’s largest com¬ 
ponent manufacturer. 

Once the details have been agreed— 
the only problem being how muc^i of 
Thorn's equity should be swapped for 
Ples.sey—Sir Jules Thorn will be 
chairman of the new company. Mr 
Jack Strowger, the present managing 
director of Thorn, will probably remain 
in the same position. But this will be 
temporary. Sir Jules is now 73. The 
merger will be the crowning of his 
career, after which he must he expected 
to step down, or up to the presidency, 
with Sir John Clark becoming either 
chairman or managing director. 

While Thorn’s future is set on a 
steady path of growth, Plessey’s is 
likely to be marked with fits and start.s. 
Although Plcssey’s earnings per share 
are unchanged this year from last, they 
are expected to show a sharp improve¬ 
ment in the last quarter of this year, 
and then cnuld double by 1975. Plessey 
has got over an unfortunate and loss¬ 
making investment in the United 
States and is increasingly relying on 
its telecommunications to spin profits. 
In this field, demand over the next 
decade is certain to be strong and 
Plessey’.'s shares therefore are likely to 
improve by at least 15% on their 
present price, with 1 horn’s offer. 

SEC 

After more power 

New York 

I’he Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion, Wall Street’s vigilant watchdog, 
wants more power. It is using an 800- 
page report that it sent to Congress this 
week on the bankruptcy of the Penn 
Central Railroad in 1968 to push for 
tighter corporate regulations. America’s 
largest bankruptcy could have been 
headed off, the SEC claims, if there 
had been the legislation it is now pres¬ 
sing for in three basic areas. The loop¬ 
hole which allows companies regulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion to dodge the strict SEC rules when 
making public stock offerings should be 
closed. There should be new legislation 
to subject issues of commercial paper 
to SEC regulaiion.s. And, thirdly, 
American companies borrr)wing abroad 
.should have to make a public disclosure 
of the fact in the foreign country' even 
if the law of the land doe.s not require 
it. 

.The SEC’s past success at bringing 
America's corporate practice to heel 
suggests that the recommendations 
stand a good chance of being enacted. 
The SEC’s chairman, Mr William 
Clasey, has pleaded that Congress should 
at least make a start by tightening the 
rules around the sale of commercial 
paper, and restricting this form of fund¬ 
raising to individual denominations 
larger than $50,000, This would have 
prevented the situation after Penn 
Central’s insolvency, when thousands 
of small and ill-informed investors were 
left holding the bag for $B3m in com¬ 
mercial paper w'hich could never have 
been successfully issued if the company 
had had to disclo.se its pending debt 
maturities and cash resources. If com¬ 
mercial paper were issued only to large- 
scale investors, this sort of information 
could be better disseminated and 
understood. 

The two-volume SEC] report picks its 
way through the tangled wreckage of 
Penn Central, and urges many improve¬ 
ments in existing corporate practices 
that could be made witiiout new legis¬ 
lation. It repeats its harsh criticisms that 
tl»e company's directors failed to keep 
adecjuate watch over their management, 
and that some executives sold their 
shares on the market w'lien they had 
inside know'ledge that tlie railroad was 
dofimed. The report does not shy from 
attacking llic pre.stigious bank, Crold- 
man Sachs, for failing to do its home¬ 
work properly when taking on the 


company's money-raising business. All 
round, it is the strong stuff which has 
added power and influence to the SEC 
in the past 10 years since it began 
assailing American stock exchanges 
and securities markets for their laxity. 
Its success, once resented, is now gener¬ 
ally welcomed, but this attempt to 
regulate an area that has previously 
been the preserve of the corporate 
executive is bound to meet opposition. 

Levitz Furniture _ 

too hot to 
mishandle _ 

A/ew York 

Levitz Furniture has announced that 
its sales in July were up by a massive 
105% on July last year. The six month 
total was $i4im, 88% up on 1971, 
making the company one of the hottest 
on Wall Street. Despite .such super¬ 
normal growth, some of the stuffing 
ha.s come out of Levitz. Recently it can¬ 
celled a planned issue of 600,000 
shares after the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission found that the 
prospectus had not revealed that the 
Teamsters' Union was actively unionis¬ 
ing Levitz employees across the 
country. This week the president, Mr 
Leon Levitz, and his son announced 
they are leaving the company: a 
reminder of how much more exacting 
the SEC’s regulations are than those 
of Europe's exchanges. 

Levitz is a phenomenal stock. It i.s 
hard for the non-American investor to 
imagine a furniture company with a 
price earnings ratio of 78 on historic 
earnings. But that is the rating that 
Wall Street affords Levitz today, even 
after all the troubles have pulled its 
price down from $60 to $42. 

'Lhe stock had its birtli in the bull 


market of 1968 when the brodiers 
Levitst, adopted and helped by brokers 
Bache and Company, sold investors 
the concept of marketing furniture on 
the “warehouse system,” under which 
die buyer picks up the pieces he wants 
and carts them away in his own station 
wagon. That might not sound too 
exciting to people used to buying food 
from warehouse stores. But in the 
American furniture industry it was a 
revolution. In America 5,300 manufac¬ 
turers supply 35,000 dealers, moltfly 
family-run. Marketing was an alien 
word until Levitz pushed warehousing. 
Now lots of the larger dealers arc get¬ 
ting in on the act and an unpreceden¬ 
ted 4% of the market is in the ware- 
housers* hands, which only shov^ what 
leeway Levitz and its followers still 
have. 

So Levitz has remained a hot stock, 
after many other “ concept stocks ” of 
the late 1960s wilted in the market 
plunges of 1969 and 1970. Its capitalisa¬ 
tion grew steadily and now stand.s at 
$i billion. A large proportion of that 
i.s held by institutions, for which Levitz 
is now firmly in the favourite 50. 

It is the institution.^ that are main¬ 
taining the price of glamour stocks on 
Wall Street at the moment, and their 
grip on a specific price is particularly 
firm when the float of stock i.s as small 
as Levitz’s. Detective work by the New 
York Times indicated that .some 85% 
of the Levitz stock is held by the 
family, the big iastitutions and the 
mutual funds. It would be suicide for 
the money managers to sell in quantity 
—and they all know it. 

Australia _ 

Betting on the 
budget 

Australian stock maideets have dropped 
back from the heady days of late June, 
when feverish buying from London 
investors fleeing the pound pushed 
many Australian share prices to whai 
seemed untenable heights. But the 
retreat has been smallshort-lived. 

The* Melbourne and Sydney' Stock 
exchanges are doing about £3.51x1 of 
business a day: substantially higher 
than the past year’s average. And 
Australian brokers have been regain¬ 
ing some of their old optimism as the 
Sydney all-ordinaries index ha^ 
shown a consistent day-to-day recoverv 
this month. It has gained 20 ppints, 
to, close on \Vednesday at 5^96 : 

,highest level for two yeiaiiPS, noi Count¬ 
ing June’s sudden 9% surge to 639. 


Key indicators 

: world bourses 




Stock price indices 

Aug 1972 

9 high low 

Percentage change on 
one one one record 

week month year high 

Good trading 

London 

514.0 

543.6 

470.4 

— 

0.7 

-f 3.2 

+27.6 - 54 

volume on Wall 
Street London 

New York 951 2 

971.3 

889.2 

-t- 

1.1 

■f 3.0 

-fl2.4 - 4.4 

Steady despite 

Canada 

228.2 

228.2 

187.5 


3.4 

+ 5.3 

+26.6 

dock strike. Not 

Australia 

593.9 

639.3 

490.1 


1.0 

- 0.2 

+25.1 -10.5 

much excitement 

Japan 

303.7 

307.4 

199.9 

-f 

0.6 

+ 6.4 

+47.1 - 12 

anywhere else 

Hkong 

4821 

509.5 

324.0 


4.0' 

-f 0.5 

+60.2 - 5.4 

except Canada, 

Belgium 

117.0 

117.7 

96.9 

-f 

0.4 

+ 3.4 

+ 11,2 - 0.6 

which scored new 

France 

84.3 

85.7 

67.6 


1.2 

+ 4.1 

+ 8.4 - 6.0 

record. 

Germany 

120.8 

120 8 

97.1 


1.3 

4' 6.0 

+14.2 -20.1 


Holland 

1541 

155.1 

105.4 


0.1 

4- 1.9 

+27.0 - 0.6 


Italy 

48,8 

49.9 

43.9 


0.6 

- 0.8 

* -68.1 


Sweden 

354.1 

354.6 

308.7 


0.1 

4* 2.3 

+24.8 - 5.7 


Stock prices and yields 

are on pages 61 and 82 * Closed 
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FMC Ltd. 

Oi£dniians stateni^ 

Total turnover - a new record of £203,000,000. 

Group trading profit - at £3,424,000 less than 1 % 
down in a most difficult year. 

Group profit before tax - at £1,600,000 the second best 
in the company's history, consolidating most of the 
improvement of the previous year 

Dividend - held at 12 % and covci cd 2-8 times. 

Group Reserves - increased by £1,256,000 in two 
years with bank overdrafts down by over £1,000,000 
m the last twelve months. 

In his Chairman’s Statement Sii John Stratton, CBE, 
described the year’s results as ‘‘a creditable performance 
bearing in mind all the facts of the case.” On future 
prospects Sir John said. 

“Though I see no dramatic change in the pattern of 
meat trading in the immediate future, the genet al trend of 
rising prices for meat and meat products must continue. 
This trend will be accentuated as we move into the EEC. 

In FMC wc have already a large export trade to F.EC 
countries, as w^ll as elsewhere I his has been built up 
despite varying obstacles against imports from 
non-member countries, and our opportunities should be 
greater when such barriers can no longer impede us Wc 
aie well placed to lake advantage of these opportunities. 

In the last twelve months large sums have been spent on 
modernising and improving the capacity of our plant and 
machinery, particularly al our Hams factories at Ipswich 
and Caine. This expenditure should help us to expand 
production and keep down costs. Further substantia! 
expenditure on plant has been planned toi 1972/73 with a 
view to continuing this process. We believe that the higher 
prices for carcase meat that will be experienced as wc 
move into the EEC will stimulate demand for a wide range 
of manufactured meat products and we intend to take full 
advantage of this.” 


Results for the last 4 years 



Total 
rurnovet 
£ million 

Group Ptoflt 
Before 1 ax 
£•000 

Oidinary 

Dividend 

% 

Tinted 

Covered 

1968/69 

159 

836 

5 

2-3 

1969/70 

166 

915 

8 

20 

1970/71 ! 

182 

1741 

12 

3-2 

1971/72 

203 

1600 

12 

2-8 


Copies of the complete Annual Report 
and Accounts may be obtained from 
The Secretary, FMC Limited, 
19/23 Knightsbndge, London, SWIX 7 NF 
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1 best prices will be maintained only 
if Australian industry can prove an 
attradivc enouGfh investment to keep 
the money that rushed into the 
market just before sterlinuf floated, 
intending to stay only temporarily 1 he 
carrot to keep these bulls in Australia 
must be next Iviesday’s federal budget 
Last sear the treasurei, Mr Bills 
Snedden, introduced a lestiictivc 
budget In this election sear it is cer 
tain to be exjiansionais 

It can aflord to be 1 he annual rate 
of inflation has slowed to 36% from 
6 8^ last vear, although unemploy¬ 
ment remains obstinately high 

Australian business prospects are 
plainly good Industrial production is 
rising Exp>orts are 11% up on last 
yeai, imports g% down Everything 
should be set for profits and dividends 
unseen in recent years, and for a strong 
and rising maikei This will be edged 
along bs Australia’s massive capital 
inflow which, quite apart from 

curronrv speculation reached £875111 
111 the 12 months to June 
Against this background,the oppor- 
tunitv foi investment does not lie in 
tlu old glamour mining stocks, which 
still look expensive, but m the basic 
blur chips With consumer spending 
getting undei wa\, stores are an 
obvious laiget G J Coles, the biggest 
store grouj), lias r<centl\ reported a 
11)1 reis^ u profits, and yet still 
sells oil i [) ( of only 14 It looks 
cheaper thin it majoi rival Mycr 
Emporium (often referred to as 
Australia s Marks and Spencer) 
which sell on p t of 17 

The expansion oi con'-uiner spendme 
should mean good limes for the 
hire purchase compauus, Industrial 
Acceptance Corp and Australian 
Guarantee Corp, selling at r ^ times 
earnings Following the pattern of 
London’s market, the banking s<ctor 
ato looks attractive , Australian banks 


aoaomss: onriuiTisxNt 

are shortly going to have to make a 
full disclosure of their reserves, which 
will prove to be comfortably hi^ 
A seemingly unexcitmg stock like 
Commercial Bank of Australia may 
prove a good investment. Not, of 
course, anything like as spectacular as 
the market’s present darling, Wood- 
&ide-Burmah, whose colossal gas dis¬ 
coveries have boosted the price by 
^0% to 2oop m London in the past 
five weeks 

For the British investor who wants a 
blend between the staid and the 
spectacular, two new umt trusts have 
been recently opened in London' 
Jessel Australia and General, and 
Vavasseur Australian Trust. Slater 
Walker has also produced an invest¬ 
ment trust Slater Walker Australian. 
1 hesc are prol:>ably the safest way 
back into the Australian markets for 
private investors who have been burned 
before by the vagaries of the outback 

London market _ 

Dutch courage 

Ihe London market has been chasing 
hares After both gold and oil shares 
had been forced up to dizzying heights 
last week as brokers felt that no pnee 
was toi^ expensive for their clients, the 
slide came Ihe gold price dropped 
predictably back from $;o an ounce 
to $66 and a full 10% was knocked 
off the value of the Financial Times 
gold index, with all the market’s favour¬ 
ites, President Steyn, Vaal Reefs, 
Union Corp, in the forefront of the 
retreat The market has still not got 
used to the fact that gold has become 
a commodity and can quite easily vary 
in price bv 5-10% in a week , a per¬ 
formance that gold shares may not 
follow, although on Thursday they 
were hrming with the bullion price 

Since the silly season had begun the 
market decided to re-rate the oil sec¬ 
tor last week and pushed up the pnee 
of Shell Transport and Trading from 
325P to a high of 380P, although the 
company had explicitly warned that its 
profits this year would be disappoint 
mg They are Thursday’s results from 
the Royal Dutch group show profits 
in the second quarter of £53m, less 
than half those earned in the same 
pciiod last year The market had got 
ncivous ahead of the results and 
brought the price down to 356p; but 
It was still shocked that they should 
have been as bad as Shell had said, and 
cut the shares further back, to 347P 
And the lest of the oil sector drooped 
in sympathy, British Petroleum shad- 
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ding 2op 

News from the other Anglo-Dutch 
giant, Unilever, was retnaikably good 
Pre-tax profit foz the half-year was 
11 % up at Eiuqm, on only marginally 
increased sales At 372p, the shares 
have improved lop since the results 
but are still on a p/e of only 14 The 
test now will be whether Unilever will 
be able to maintain its better margins, 
which It gamed largely by a steep drop 
in the prices of its raw materials 

Although these are the shares that 
have made the running in the past 
week none is included in the Finan¬ 
cial Times index of 30 industrials 
Having gained 25 points last week, 
this index faded slightly at the start 
of the week But at Thursday’s close 
of 5172 It had shed only 56 points 
So much for the dock strike. But 
liefore that close Bovis shares rose 79p 
to 460P after P&O announced it 
had made an agreed bid There is no 
industrial logic for a shipper to take 
ovCi a builder, but plenty of financial 
logic P&O IS asset-rich and profit 
hungry, and Bovis quite the reverse 
The hope is that Bovis’s propertv 
skills will help P&O exploit its assets 

That was not the end of Thursday’s 
excitement in the market After hours, 
came the news that the $peculated*on 
bidder for the brewers Ckmiage is 
Imperial Tobacco. The agreed bid 
(which will turn one Courage share 
into one Imps ordmary share, plus 
of a new convertible, plus 55P of 
ioj^% unsecured loan stock) is worth 
22op a share for Courage share¬ 
holders, At the same time, Imps 
announced it is to raise its dividend 
from 21% to 23^%. Intnguingly, too 
Imps and Bats came out widi a joint 
statement that their two companies 
are to plan dieir future develofimnt^ 
separately. Periiaps Imps is optiiif out 
of the European opportunity to 
it with Courage in ihe bMm iBjetket 
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Textiles 

The wav to do it 

The interim results from N. Corah, 
out on Monday, are a tribute to the 
company’s conviction that two years 
and a lot of money spent in restruc¬ 
turing itself would pay off. A 34% 
leap in profits to £508,000 has been a 
textbook example of how to revitalise 
underused as.sets through higher 
productivity. A productivity drive 
could also have given a lift to the 
many small British textile companies 
which have only just managed to stay 
in business over the past three slump 
years. But most of them have just sat 
and felt sorry for themselves. So 
Corah is not typical, especially as a 
high proportion of the company’s 
sales are tied to Marks and Spencer. 
At pip, on a prospective p/e of 16, 
the shares therefore look solid in a 
sector that has been largely left aside 
in the bull markets of the past 18 
months. 

The clearest parallel with Corah is 
Nottingham Manufacturing which, at 
» 58 P, is on a p/e of 21 and, with a 
continually successful record behind it, 
is still a market favourite. These two 
companies have been in the forefront 
of the thoughts gathering in the City 
over the past few weeks that the 
textile sector as a whole is under¬ 
valued ; the fact that the City still 
links consumer expenditure with tex¬ 
tile profits has brought on a mood of 
speculative buying for the two textile 
giants, Courtaulds and English Calico. 
But since the industry is facing the 
largest wage claim in its history and 
the prices of man-nude fibres are 
beginning to edge up, the near-certain 
increases in sales could be made at 
even lower margins. The textile sector 
on a p/e of 15 is not underpriced, 
and N. Corah’s results are unlikely 
to be reflected elsewhere for some time. 

Britain*s airlines _ 

Can they make 
profits ? 

Nobody would pretend that life for a 
small airline in Britain is a bed of 
roses, but not everyone loses his shirt. 
Private1y>owned airlines have not in 
the past been particularly forthcominR 
with their accounts; as a result, some 
private backers have badly burnt their 
hnf^rs. In future, the Government will 
oblige the aiilinet to provide more 
financial inforaiation as a condition of 
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Insurers' choice 

It seems a long time since last year’s 
roaring gilt-edged market, but memories 
are revived by the Department of Trade 
and Industry’s figures on how insurance 
companies deploy their vast resources. 
Last year they poured a net £504m into 
government securities, seven times more 
than m 1970. The insurance companies’ 
" problem" was that they had 
to find a home for an extra £i 23 billion 
of funds The combination of high yields 
in gilts and insecurity about equities in 
the early part of 1971 meant that 41% 
of this went into government securities. 
How much was withdrawn in time ^ 
Not that the insurance companies 
ignored equities: they put £487m into 
the stock market. This was 34% more 
than in 1970, and meant that by the 
end of 1971 insurance funds wcic con¬ 
trolling £7 billion worth of company 
securities at book value alone Their 
share of equity ownership at market 
values is now over 12% 

The insurance companies backed their 
1971 fancies in the gilt and equity 
markets at the expense of some of 
their more traditional sorts of invest¬ 
ment Their holdings in local authority 
securities dropped by £i3m, and their 

getting an operator’s licence. Mean¬ 
while the Department of Trade and 
Industry has recently published the 
results of a handful of privately-owned 
airixnes for either the calendar year 
1970 or the financial year 1970-71. 

The most important on its list arc 
Lord Thomson’s Bnlannia Airways, 
Mr Adam Thomson’s Caledonian Aii- 
ways, Mr Freddie Laker's Laker Air¬ 
ways and, for purposes of comparison, 
British and Commonwealth’s British 
United Airways, which has since been 
taken over by Caledonian. The figures 
show how profitable holiday flying can 
be. Britannia, with no scheduled ser¬ 
vices, assets of just over £iom and 
annual .sales of just under £9ni, made 
a pre-tax profit of £i.3m. 

This put it at the top of the league ,* 
with Thomson’s new acquisition of 
the Sunair Lunn Poly Travel group 
la.st week it is likely to get pushed 
higher. British Caledonian, which had 
no scheduled services in 1970 eithei, 
had greater assets (nearly £i7in) 
than Britannia and approximately 
twice Its turnover, but its profits were 
only £549,000 ? (with no tax liabilitie«> 
that year). The xtsmarkable Mr 
Laker did better than this. His assets 
stood in March, 1971, at just under 
£5m, raised on nothing more tangible 
than his own personal reputation as 
a manager. Sales were just under 


investments in what insurance com¬ 
panies now consider the troublesome aud 
time-consuming business of mortgages 
was slashed from £i34m to £56m in 
1971 Investment in property was cut 
back by the life companies, intimidated 
by what was incorrectly considered the 
inflated heights of the market. This 
meant that, despite the expansion of 
property bonds and real estate prices, 
life fund investment in property was 
£i3m lower than in 1970. a bad 
mistake 1 he general insurance 

companies, however, increased their 
property investments, and so the 
overall investment by insurance 

companies in properly remained 

roughly the same 

The vast bulk of investment money 
that insurance companies pour into the 
markets each year comes from life 
funds, but 1971 showed a particularly 
laigc contribution from general msur- 
ance The £265m that these general 
funds invested accounted for 22of 
the total compared with 16% in 1970 
and only in 1969 This rapid rise 
IS a reflection of both the way 
inflation has heaved up premiums and 
the recovery in underwriting profits 

£6ni ; profits were £385,000 (again 
no tax was paid). Unfortunate British 
United, however, was getting more 
than half its revenue in its last 
independent year of operation from 
scheduled services With assets of 
£2501, sales of £2301, It lost £600,000, 
before tax. The secret of being small 
and successful is either to own, a$ 
Laker does, or be owned by, a holiday 
group, as Britannia is. 

Retail 

Business 

Issue No 174 August 1372 
contains the followmg Special Reports: 

BREWING 8l the UK BEER MARKET 
CAR ACCESSORIES 
TYPEWRITERS 

This month's Trade Review 
CHEMISTS 81 PHOTOGRAPHIC SHOPS 

Annual aubscnption CSS (USSISS) 

Smgit copies D (US$20) «ach. paymont whh 
order plaata 

The Economist 
Intelligence UnitLtd 

27 St Jamoa'a Place London SW1A 1NT 
137 Avanua Louisa 1050 Bruaaett 
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CHAIRMEN^S STATEMENTS 

Eastern Asia 

Navigation Company Limited 

A year of outstanding success. 

Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman MrY K Pao 


Results 

fhp yodr ended 31st March 1972 has been another one of outstanding success for the Company 
Total profits increased by more than 187% to HK$ 60 712 253 (1971 HK$ 21 090 946) including 
capital profits of HK$ 35 925 406 (HK$ 7 568 704) Results of subsidiaries included in the con 
Holidated accounts are equally impressive 

Dividends 

The amount available for appropriation is HK$ 64 920 216 from which an interim dividend of 13 cents 
per share has already been paid and Directors recommend a final dividend of 22 cents per share 
totaling HK$ 20 506 770 (HK$ 11 139 480) for the year ended 31st March 1972 An interim 
dividend of 16 cents per share has been declared for the year ended J1 st March 1973 

Bonus Issue 

Subject to approval dt an bxtraordinary General Meeting following the Annual General Meeting to 
be held in Hong Kong on 31st August 1972 one new share will be issued for every five shares held 

Rights Issue 

The Company intends to raise HK$ 151 902 000 additional capital by means of a one for five rights 
issue at HK$ 12 per share 

Future Dividends 

For the year ended 31st March 1973 an estimated final dividend of not less than HK$ 0 25 on the 
increased number of shares is forecast which with the interim of HK$ 0 15 on the presently issued 
shares will give a total of not less than H K$ 0 40 

Shipping Market 

The Company has not been adversely affected by the prevailing depression in the shipping market 
since good charters have been fixed for all vessels and the Company has been protected against past 
and any possible future Yen revaluation by arranging suffic icnt income in Japanese Yen to service 
any outgoing obligations in that c urrency 

At times tike this the policy of securing long term charters for every new building bears fiuit and 
allows the Company to fac e the future with undiminished confidence 

Fleet Structure and Operation 

Two bulk t irners and one very larqt tanker have commenc ed trading in the reporting period A bulk 
(arner an ore/nil ( irrier and the part interest in i new building tankc r were sold profitably Orders 
fnvp tten oht ed for one very large tanker and two car/bulk c ^rrlers The Company has acquired the 
issuid shares in thi owning companies of tour tankers in the range 70/90 000 tons d w all of which 
havf favounble long term charters 

The tot ililc id/vpighi tonnage of the Fleet in service and on order amounts to 3 436 947t d w No major 
diff c iilties or t dt nls h ivc been enc ountered during the year and the Shipping Managers have been 
ver/ su< cessti I ) tht operation of the Fleet and in keeping universal mcrease*^ in operating costs 
within re ison i >1 li vt Is 

Future 

The Comp m\ tnif nd to w tc h out for future attractive new building opportunities and sound 
business ommi nr >t tht ' ut t f which policy is clearly evidenced by accounts for the year and 

satisfied with ou itccrd n ihv pist wt shall makr every endeavour to accomplish even more in the 
future 

The Hong Kong md Slunqhai Banking Corporation has recently acquired approximately 10% of 
the Company s shar» s an i it gives mi pleasure to welcome the Bank as one of our shareholders 

Eastern Asia Navigation Company Limited is an Owning Company 
[ within the World Wide Shipping Group 

.. . . .. ' . . . . 
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WEST 

CUMBERLAND 
SILK MILLS 

Extracts from the circulated 
statetneivi of the Chairman, Mr 
G M Miller 

The pre-tax profit of €78,464 
as against £50,165 (in fact 
£68,365 after correctinp the 
overstatement of stock in the 
year 1969-1970) was achieved 
in a year generally considered 
to be difficult for the weaving 
industry 

The Board feel justified in 
proposing a final dividend of 
5 per cent making the years 
total 10 per cent (9 per cent) 

The increase in proOts has 
been achieved despite a 4 per 
cent decrease in turnover for 
the year This loss In turnover 
is entirely due to the serious 
trading difficulties which we 
have met in a number of our 
Export Markets where the res 
pective Countries internal 
conditions have hindered our 
ac tivities 

The Company is continuing 
t4 diversify its producti n and 
merchanting its management 
and organisation are being 
streamlined and a number of 
recommendations contained in 
a report received from a firm 
of Management L onsultants 
are being implemented 

I look forward with confidence 
to the future of the Company 
Addressing the Annual General 
Meeting held in Whitehaven on 
Tuesday 8th August, the Chair¬ 
man Mr G M Miller said * 

** The reports for the first 
four months disclosed that the 
turnover to date is gratlfylngly 
in excess of the comparame 
figures for last year It is still 
too early In the year to draw 
any firm conclusions from the 
Company's performance against 
budget However, the Board 
expect that the rate of recovery 
experienced last year should 
be at least maintained 


APPOINTMENT 


University of 
Dar Es Salaam 

TANZANIA 

AppllrMti>nii are invitad fir 
Ihp p)iil )t I) RESEARCH 
PH LOW or (I) SPNIOR 
RFSFARCH PS LOW IN 
MI( RO ECONOMIC STUDIES 
in thr Pcofiomic Reaearch 
Biroin A.PI Jintee should havi 
M A or Pit D and have 1 or 
mori trars rxper rncp in Micro 
Fronomlr stud es In Hther 
teachinp or rrscaith Mlcio 
Pdo mic all] involve 

I qualitative as a ell as 
quantitative analysis of 

Tanramas ermomy with 
sueriai entphasts in the post 
Arushi Declaration Salary 
scaka fa) £FA2 J00-CBA2 100 
p A fb) £EA1 sot iBA2 118 p a 
f£FAe.£7 sterlinR) PSVU 
family passages biennial over 
seas Heave Detailed appUiatlona 
(2 copies) includlnx a currlcu 
lum vitae and naming I 
refereia should be sen^ bv air 
mail as soon as possible ti 
th« Chief Academe Officer 
Universitv of Oar-es-SaUam, 
PO Bix 31001 Oar-es- 
Salaam Taneantt from whfHP 
further partietiisrs msy 
obtained 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIST @ 

At a Kiult of internal promotion, the Central Intetllgence 
Department of the Imperial Tobaoco Group in London hae a 
vaoaney for an Economist He win be concerned mainly witn 
montiorlnf national and International ecoiiomie developments 
and with detailed mlero-economlr anal) sis and research in 
connection with Group development A degree in Economies is 
required with 2/3 years practical experience of applying econo 
mdo analysis to busineiss problems A Knowiedgf* of one of the 
major European lamsuages would be an advantage The minimum 
salary envisaged Is £2 700 per annum and there an good 
career prospects 

Please write giving full details of qualiflcatlons and experience 
to D. A. Clark, fieneeal Intelligence Tlepartmenl, Imperial 
Tohacoo Oronp Ltd, Imperial Honse. i Gtmvenor riaee, 
London. RWtX 7liB 


JAMES MORRELL & ASSOCIATES 

BUSINESS ANALYST 

Loading firm of buamets torscssters seeks young economist (24 30) 
to promote rts pubfistring services 

Csndidaltaia must fhavo a good degree preferably in economics or 
busrnoss studies and 2 J years industrial experience Must bo 
eorvfident m face to face business negobstions 

Salary to ba nagobatod 

Plaaaa send full description of career to ddin to 
Lealio Staniiand, Daputy Chairman 
Jamea Morrall & Aaaociataa Ltd. 

1 Potomoator Row, London EC4P 4HP I H ■ I 
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£4329 to £5019p.a. 

Applications are invited for this post, which is 
vacant as a result of promotion, from men or 
women qualified in engineering or science 
The person appointed will be responsible to the 
Assistant Commercial Adviser (Tariffs) for the 
theoretical aspects o* electricity pricing This work 
involves the interpretation of load characteristics 
and the analysis o^ expenditure, their continuing 
integration into a coherent cost structure, and 
orderly presentation for discussion with other 
Departments of the Council and the Electricity 
Boards The person appointed will be expected to 
identify new requirements and improve existing 
techniques 

Practical experience of retail tariffs would be an 
advantage, but evidence of an intelligent ability to 
solve problems is more important A good honours 
degree and at least five years post-graduate ex¬ 
perience would normally be expected 
Write, giving full personal and career details and 
quoting E/110/72 by 25 August to 
Howard Bussay, Personnel Officer 




Milibmk,LoiHkin,SW1P4E 




INTERMIIONM. HUME OPPORTUMH 

Residence—Paris. France 

A growing organisation providing financial 
services and sponsored by outstanding inter¬ 
national banks, is seeking an 

EXECUTIVE (28-35) 

for merger and acquisition work in an advisory 
capacity, covering the entire European continent 
University degree or equivalent professional 
qualification is essential, as is experence in 
investment/commercial banking, or corporate 
financial planning Knowledge of company taw 
or background in treasurer’s office of an inter¬ 
national company would be additional assets 
The successful candidate will be familiar with 
the European industnal and financial environment 
and have a working kowledge of German Know¬ 
ledge in French is desirable, in addition to basic 
command of English 

This position presents challenging opportuni¬ 
ties for an imaginative, ambitious financier with 
a sense of responsibility and leadership Salary 
IS negotiable within the $15,000 to $25,(X)0 
bracket, depending on qualifications and 
experiences 

Send curriculum vitae to 

No E9548, Contesse Publicitt, 

20 Ave. de I'Opera, Paris ler, France, 
who will forward. 


£350,000 TO 
PLAY WITH 

Financial acumen more important than bowler hat 
YVFF, the thrustful neo-Govemment social development 
agency, and Task Force, the innovative London-based 
community education and service organisation, in a 
unique partnership, seek skilled and qualified accoun¬ 
tant to handle finance, management and organisation of 
these two rapidly developing agencies 

Task Force and YVFF together deploy 130 young pro¬ 
fessionals throughout Britain in teams aiming to 
stimulate community self-help m deprived areas and 
urban conurbations 

This position will be Assistant Director status heading 
the joint finance and administrative department in the 
national HQ Resource Centre which services and 
advises field units Preference will be given to a man 
under 35, thoroughly competent yet adaptable, with a 
flair for people and wanting to broaden his experience 
and interests 

We don't try to compete financially with industry but 
think we may have something worth even more to offer. 
Salary £2,500 x £180. £3,400. Appointment according to 
expericnce/qualifications. Write in confidence to 
Anthony D. Steen, Director of YVFF, Abbey House, 2/8 
Victoria Street, London. S W.l. 

Closing date: Monday Slst August 
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' im icoMcnit«r Aomrst ts, 

APPOINTMENTS 


Tk«» Bank for InUrmatloiiol 
SoCtlomoiibi, lto»lo, Kwitwrliind 
hftfl a vacancy for a 

SENIOR 

TRANSUTOR/REVISER 

A|t« 30-45. LAnKuaKCN required: 
Ensllih (mother tongue). 
Oerman. French and Italian. 
Candidates should have a good 
degree from a British univer¬ 
sity and i>r«frrably experience 
In translating financial and 
economic texts 

Good salary, pension scheme 
and many other ancillary bene* 
flU. 

Please write, enclosing short 
curriculum vitae and recent 
photograph, to the Stair Office. 
Bank for International Hettle- 
mento. Cfl-4003 Basle. 


University of 
St. Andrews 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

ApplIcaUons are Invited for 
the post of UECTURER or 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS. Salary scales : 
Lecturer £l'i64-£4290 . Senior 
Lecturer t4i43.£B247 : sUrtlng 
salary In either case according 
to qiiallflcatlona and cxpcri> 
ence F.S S U. , grant towards 
expenses of furniture removal 
AppllcaUons (two copies, pre¬ 
ferably in typescript), with the 
names of three referees, should 
be lodged by 26 August. 1972, 
with the Deputy Secretary of 
the University College Oste. 
Sf Andrews, from whom fur¬ 
ther parMculars mav he 
itbUtned 


Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for Scotland 

Assfatant Agricultural Economist 

Applications ar» invited for tw'o posts In Edinburgh concerned with the 
economic aspects of sgrlcullural policy and development. Including 
studies of agricultural and horticultural support, farm business structure, 
capital and land use problems, analysis of trends In onccs and farm 
incomes, agricultural statlatiea. and the eeonomica of the fishing 
industry 

Candidates, aged at least 20 and under 28, must have a first or second 
class honours degree <oi post-graduate oegree) in econoinirs, agriculture. 
hurUculture or a closely related suoecL 

Starting salary will be within the scale E1371-C2236. UnesUblishcri (le 
temporar.v) appoirxr nu uiih prospects of pensionable employment and of 
advancement 

Full delaiK iirul application forms «to be returned bv Wednesday 10 
August, 1972), from ScniUsh Office, Establishment Division, Room 172, 
Ri An..rfa s Hhim*. Kdinburuh, EHl 3BX Plra.se qiiotr reference 
FM4/2 72 


University of the 
West Indies 

TRINIDAD 


Applicatloiis are invited fur 
a) fiKNIOR LECTURESHIP or 
h) LECTURESHIP IN 

international relation.^ 

IN THE CARIBBEAN ANU 
CARIBBEAN STUDIES at the 
Institute of Inlerpatiunal Rela¬ 
tions Appointee vMlI teach 
students lor the unc-yvar 
Postgraduate Diploma Course 
In IniernAltonal Relations and 
the M Be in Internatiunal 
HelalloiiR. supervise the research 
work of candidates for M Sc , 
and lake part in the research 
programme conducted at and 
lilt- Inslitu'i', on Caribbean 
pr.ibirms Academic bark- 
ground and interests of 
apphtanls should include West 
iMc't.ui Histor,^ and Politics, 
CaribiwHU eoiumic problems, 
ihi'in and prattsci- of foreign 
relili.m.s a.s apjihtablc to the 
eiilir*- Car-l>lH*iiii ifgi.iii Pre¬ 
ference* given lo tieise liaving 
acndemit oualihrat .nns in 
Inlernii'lon.d and nr 

In'.erii, tun il t-i .n innrs an;i 
nr Inirnmi.-nial OrKani/aUuna. 
us well as hu'rine n command 
of at least two of t.l»e regional 
languages 


Salarv scales la) £2.‘;oO 
£4,200 pa <bt Cl.BftOtr’C,!* 
pa Child allow anee F S U 
Family passages triennial 
Studv leave Detailed apphCA^ 
tions 16 ropiest incliiiing a 
curriculum vitae and the names 
afld addresses of l referees 
should be sent as ston as 
possible to tbi? Secretarv. 
Wnliersity of The West incJies 
at. Augustine. T.'imdttd. Irom 
whom further pariiciilsrs ma\ 
also be obtained 


Kingsgate College 

BROADBTAIRS. KENT 


Applications are Invited for the 
post ol RESIDENT TUTOR. 
ADplicants should be able to 
leach one ol the following 
subjects Economics, 

Industrial Relattonn, Politics 
and Government, or Social and 
Economic Histor.\ Salary 
£1,000 Board and Accomrnoda- 
tiun provided free Further 
particulars from The Principal, 
Kingsgate Ccllege. Brnadstairs, 
Kent 


Heriot-Watt 

University 


Lecturer in Marketing 


The University invites appli¬ 
cations lor the post of Ijcrturer 
in Marketing. Applicants should 
have a good honours degree in 
Sorial Science . postgraduate 
marketing quallllcations and 
industrial experience desirable 

Salarv on the scale £1,641 to 
£3.tv<9 per annum with placing 
aci'ordwiR Ui quallficationa and 
experience 


Puriher particulars and appll- 
caimn form mat lie obtained 
Irum the Secretary. Heriot- 
Watt UniversiiN. Chambers 
Street. Edinburgh. EHl IHX, 
with whom applications sliould 
b« lodged not later than 
Pridav-. 2!»th August, 1972 
(Mease quote reference 32 1 
tflSO 


University of 
Birmingham 


CENTRE FOR URBAN 
REGIONAL STUDIES 


4 i 


Housfng Research Post 

(RE-ADVERTISEMENT) 


AppliraUons are Invited from 
graduates in economics, iocial 
sciences and other related 
fields for a further post of 
SENIOR RESEARCH ASSOCI¬ 
ATE or RESEARCH ASSOCI¬ 
ATE for a period of two years 
in the first instance from as 

soon as possible. The post la 

in connection with a musing 

Systems research programme 
supported by SS.R.C. Appli¬ 
cants must have experience of 
housing research. 


Salary : £1320-£1935 (Re¬ 

search Associate), £1935-£2676 
(Senior Research Asaoclatr—in 
exceptional cases to £3862) plus 
F 8.B U 


Applications (3 copies) naming 
3 referees should be sent by 
1st September 1972 to Assistant 
Registrar (C). University of 
Birmingnam, Box 363. Birming¬ 
ham Bl5 2TT. from whom 
application forms and further 
paruculars should be obtained 

Please quote ref 0^054/0. 


New Zealand 
University of 
Canterbury 


CHRISTCHURCH 


Applications are Invited for 
the following positions : 


SENIOR LECTURERS OR 
LECTURERS IN ECONOMICS 


ApplicanU may have quallfi- 
rations in any of the main 
ureas of Economics, 

Econometrics or Operations 
Research. 


TilS.—Lecturers 
$NZ6S89 to 87149 per annum, 
for Senior i.«cturers 8NZ7278 
to S8579 (bar) $8839 to $0358 
per annum 


Particulars, including Informa¬ 
tion on travel and removal 
allowances, study leave, hous- 
in.t and supfrannuaiion mav be 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities, 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WCIH OPP I Tel • 01-387 8fi72) 


Applicallnns close on .71 Augusf 
1972 ^ 


University of 
Exeter 


Research Assistantship 
in Agricultural Economics 

Applications are Invited from 
Bu tablv qua 11 bed persons t-u 
pirticipale In an Investigation 
lina tired bv I'he Meat and 
Livestock Comniiaslon into Mar¬ 
gins for Meat 


The appointment which Is on 
salary scale rising to £1,7U 
per aniiUHi (at present under 
irvleu) Will be for one year 
In the first instant 


rurLiiL-i parucuiars may o 
obtained from the Secretar; 
of the University, Northcoti 
House. The Queens Drive 
E.\etcr. RX4 4 qJ. Closing dan 
for applications 3ist August 
«.J!.**^**® ‘*’*0^** referencf 
1 .13 7012 


Herfordshire 
County Council 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Administrative Assistant— 
Buildings and Statistics 


Applications invited from 
young men and women aged 
under 35 with good educational 
background who already have 
or would he interested in fur¬ 
thering their career by studying 
tor a qualification either in 
staUsUcB or in eoeial science. 
Facilities could be provided for 
training. The duCes of the 
poet will Include work with the 
colleotlon. analysis and presen¬ 
tation of BtailBUce and admini¬ 
stration work related to the 
education building programme. 
Salary on grade AP.2/3 £1530 
to £2100 with starting point 
related to age. experience and 
ablUty. 


Apply to the County Educa- 
Uon Officer (Ref. AF8/300). 
County Hall. Hertford, giving 
details of age. education, 
experience and the names of 
two referees as soon as 
possible 


University of 
Glasgow 


DEPARTMENT OP 80CUL 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Applications are invited from 
Economists, Economic Geo- 
graphCTs and other related 
disciplines for two posts of 
Lecturer (Temporary) in the 
above Department, The succesa- 
ful eanclldates will assist In 
*esarch projerta In the field 
of urban economics on the 
development of small firms and 
service industries In the urban 
hierarchy. The appointments 
will be from Oc('>t)CT let, 1972 
and will be for a period of 
three years In one case and 
two years In the other. The 
salary will be In the range 
£1641 to £1935 per annum (at 
present under review). P.8.S.D. 

, AppUcatluriis (eight copies) 
^oufd be lodged not later 
than 25th August, 1972. with 
the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be 

ROBT T. HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of the University 
Court. 


Trent Polytechnic 


DEPARTMENT OF TOWN 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING 

Lecturer Grade I! 
Planning Techniques 
(£ 2 . 355 -£ 3 . 083 ) 

Responsible for teaching in this 
(lutd including direction ol 
associated practical work, on 
both iull-fitnr and part-time 
courses. 

Applicants should have a degree 
or graduate diploma and 
practical experience in the 
development and application of 
spatial planning techniques. 

Purther DMrticulafi and amii- 
cation form from The Chief 
Admlntstrative CMDoer. Burt 
Street, Nottingham 41 

Closing date 2i AugUit 
Please quote reference JPT/I 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Univenity of 
Stiiiing 


Polytedinic of the 
South Bank 

DEPARTMENT OF FSTAFE 
MANAOEBfFNT 


AppttOAtioBSAre invitttd for o 
^ of fmARCH FBLU>W 
ID Um initttuto of Flnsnee 
Md Inyeotmcfiil lor work on 
% itudy of Flows of Funds in 
VK^^npital Msrkets AppU 
should hV9€_ o ' 


Honours Degree in Ecomnnlcs 
oad should either hove succees- 

lully completed a higher degree 

including the use of econo 
metric techniques or have 
equivalent relevant experience 

Salary will be on the scale 

CIW to £2996 per annum 
plus FSBU 

Applications including the 
names of two referees should 
be Bent not later than 4 
Boptember 1672 to the Deputy 
Beeretery (EC) University of 
Stirling Btlrllns from whom 
further particulars msy be 
obtained 


Lgcfuter m Economics 

To lecture In Economica to 
degree ani profeialonal course 
students In Dtpartmente of 
Building Economica Estate 
Management and Town Plan 
nlng 

Applicants should have a 
degree in Economics pre 
ferably with a knowledge of 
Land Leonomics Previous 
experience In teaching not 
essential 

Salary scale up to £3 201 per 
annum 


Further particulars and appll 
cation foime from the rierx tr 
the Council (Room 51) 
Polytechnir of the South Bank 
Borough Road l^ndon 6F1 
OAA lei 01 028 8080 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 


and other external degrees of the 
University of London Bpedally 
prepared epurees for the Federation 
of Stock Exchangee for Aceourtancy 
Company Secretaryship Law Costing 
Banking Insurance Marketing, OCB 
Also many thorougMy uaeful (non 
exam) courses in Bualneas Subjects 
Write today for letalls or advice 
stat ng subjects in which interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 062) St Albans or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street 
London SC4 Tel 01 248 6674 
(Founded 1610) 

Accredited by the Council for Die 
Acrredltatlon of Correspondence 
CoUexee 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Surcessful Postal Tuition for 
OGE O and A levels (all boards) 
London Uidverstty Degrees Ttaoheti 
and Piwfeaslonsl exsms Businesi 
Studies emvewsy Courses for the 
Open Unlvereltv Outdance by 
Orsduate Tutari Fees by ingtalmBnits 
Wolsey HaU Is Accredited by the 
OACC FRFB prospectus from 
Wyndham MllUgan MBS MA 
Principal Department CA) 

WoHsey Hall 

Oxfoni 0X1 (PR 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 76 to 78 


UUSIHESS & PERSDNAL 


UUSINESS ANNOUNCESENT 


STATE OF ABU DHABI 

EXPIXiRATION AND 
EXPLOITATION OF 
OIL RESOURCES 

With reference to the announcement 
concerning the above subject that 
appeared in earlier issues of this paper, 
the Government of Abu Dhabi wishes 
hereby to inform interested parties that the 
bidding period concerning the (14827) 
sq kms in question has now been extended 
to 30th September, 1972. 

For further details application may be made 

to the 

Minister of Petroleum and Industry, 

Abu DhaU, 

Post-Box No. 9. 

(Signed) 

MANA SAEED AL-OTEIBA, 

Minister of Petroleum and Industry and 

Chairman of the Board of Administration, 
Abu Dhabi National Oil Company. 


T 


THOUGHT ABOUT 
MAKING REAL MONEY 
BUT WONDERED 
WHERE TO START ? 

If you are prepared to work 
in London or tht South Fast 
this la a chance for \ou to 
make hlKh proflts fur vourseif 
without takini, rtshi and with 
out i;l>lnf, up your job 
Worklnf, part time >ou could 
earn £2u0 1300 monthly nr 
£10 000 p a plus fur a full 
tiim effort 

Be amonKst lh« first to lake 
advantaKe of this exceptional 
opportunity Contact us now 
by clcphonlng 

01 H28 4301 4B0A 
Scott JamCN of Hestminnlsr 
J Id 

*7hh bustrtesT not oi ocinted 
uith Life mttnefics 

dutotnt clubs or deUrgentii 


SOME GERMANS FEAR 
GREAT BRnrAIN*S ENTRY 
INTO THE EEC 


Bone Britons wonder what 
could be offered with a chance 
of succeae on the glutted 
(German market Vlfe cannot 
guarantee a pirfect aolutfon of 
your problems on the German 
market but If you can offer 
products processing techniques 
marketing ideas successful In 
^our country beeaus* they are 
new and good let s get together 
We are industrial and trade 
agents malnlv inf aged In sale 
of technical products but keen 
tp try new fields We have 
proved our succes* on a tough 
market and have all technical 
requlremente (depot personnel 
etc ) Why no dare one leg in 
the German martcei ^ us tie 
vour second leg We are look 
ing forward to your replv 

H D KlrHiner KG Industrie- 
ond Mnndols^«itKtiuig«i D0OIIS 
Houaonatmm fttb Pninkftirt/ 
H) FoeMneh iS83 
Id • M104/80M-9S 
Mm t 41S IM (lidkf d> 


QUAUTY 

modern shoes loi men at Foster ■ 
63 Jemyn Street 8W1 


ANXNA SPITZFR BS(X>RT8 
Eat 1466 7A KXeniNO 
INTERNATIONAL GIRLS 140 
PICCADILLY, HAMIITON 
PLACE PARK LANE W 1 493 
6660 5639 


Franchise 

Consultant 

Available 

We will organixe prepare and 
impUment a franehiee program 
to Increase profits and sales 

RLply Box No 2519 


APPDIRTMENTS 

WANTED 


hntrgetic Indian with a degree in 
btistlatlcB an Economics experienced 
In India and U k In the application 
of statialloal methods to ouslneBa 
problems currpntlr engaged in O R 
activity seeks a challenging poeltion 
in India Pleaee apply to Economist 
Box No 2920 


PROMOTION 


effective conferences 
need style and flair 

oaopus 

PRODUaiONS 

the conference set 
designers and 
constructors have both 

































tm BooMbMiar Atidvst 1«* 


The Scheduled Territories 
consist of the United Kingdom (Including 
the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man) 
and the Republic of Ireland 



operates a full range of banking, 
finance, investment 
and trustee services in the 

Channel Islands 


Please contact:- 

G. R. Side wax Channel Islands Manager. Tal: 0534 32396. 

Jersey Williams & Glyn's Bank Ltd, 14 Mulcaster St., St. Heller, JERSEY. 
Guernsey Williams &Glyn'$ Bank Ltd. 22 High St., St. Peter Port, GUERNSEY. 


VIENNA 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 



Vr. i 

'rm TT TTW — I - - 

, -- -- 1___nmiT 


' ■ r^ii ni MTr trm i 


mm » viaw mui. rwc oniM Dcpt, OtUea. nontiUMtll hv DaMA BmoMMir JAA 

Mlalee IS Snsiaad ^ HpmIU OffMt Ltd., siough, co ver m s eelow Motiop bMUlfiSSairiNS^ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Prloei, 1972 

High Low 

Ordimry 

•becka 

Priet 

Aug 9 
1^ 

Changa 

on 

week 

Yield 

383*s 

268 

Banka, othar Bnanclal 
Algemene Bank FI 382'i 

1 1 

4 4 

84 

578 

Amsterdam-Roc 

FI 83*1 

1 1 7 

4 I 

370 

257 

Aust B NZ Bank 

33Sp 

10 

3 0 

45*s 

37*4 

Bank of America 

$3*. 

1-’* 

2 5 

500 

370 

B of Ireland 

465p 

+ 10 

3 3 

1131*4 

886 

B of Montreal 

10^* 

P86S 

169 

3 1 

116*4 

84 

B Nac de Mexico 

1 

8 7 

470 

298 

B of NS Wales 

440p 

20 

2 1 

740 

525 

BofScotlend 

72pp 

FrB2640 

f5 

2 8 

2680 

2310 

B Bruxellei 

20 

4 7 

279 1 

220 

B de Paris Peya Bai 

Fr 228 

■ 

4 9 

64*4 

53S 

Bankers Trust 

SS8 


4 9 

492 

298 

Barclays 

430p* 

£I4*« 

12 

2 2 

I5*a 

II**I4 

Can imp Coro 

I** 

1 9 

I2IS 

78 

Charterhouse Group 101'ip 

7 

4 1 

62 

52 

Chase Manhattan 

*60*4 


3 3 

59*1 

48 

Chemical Bank NY 

$49 

4 1 

59 

257 

225 2 

Commerzbank 

DM 244 

f2 

3 5 

182 

148*1 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 177 1 

3 1 

4 7 

450 

370 

Credit Fonder 

Fr432 

13 

4 2 

4440 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

FrS4250 

^95 

1 9 

350 

310 

Deutsche Banx 

DM345 4 

149 

2 6 

289 

255 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 285*1 

1-6 

3 1 

68 

43*1 

First Nat City 

$67*1 

-I-** 

20 

652 

355 

Fu)i 

Y652 

41 

0 9 

490 

335 

1 lambros 

443p 

7 

20 

208 

142 

Hill Samuel 

I74p 

11*4 

£19'* 

8 

2 5 

1*4 

21*4 

1*4 

13*4 

lOSMgnt 
•dongkong B Sh 

*4 

1 9 

209 

130 

Kleihwort Benson 

I79p 

7 

2 1 

7250 

5830 

Kredictbank 

FrB7250 

f40 

27 

402 

330 

Kundenkredit 

DM 400 


25 

2450 

1840 

Lambert L M 

FrB2450 


3 3 

457 

320 

LSI 

4ISp 

-5 

2 4 

850 

601 

Lloyds 

Sf 

23 

23 

36*s 

30 

Manuf s Hanover Tii 

4*4 

4 5 

823S0 

62670 

Mediobanca 

181600 

4600 

1 4 

I46*t 

103 

Mercantile Credit 

Il4p 

3 

3 3 

256 

176 

Mercury Secs 

i88p* 

8 

1 9 

S30*t 

348 

Midland 


20 

2 7 

440 

202 

Mitsui 

Y440 

14 

t 1 

327 

205 

Montagu Trust 

J£p 

2*4 

1 8 

I0i*« 

71*1 

Morgan J P 

199 

2 8 

ISO 

89 

Nat B Grindlays 

I?"- 

2 

29 

4 30 

280 

Nat Auatralasla 

fU K 

+0 15 

2 3 

2$0 

176 

Nat Com Grp 


7 

2 3 

492 

300*1 

NatWast 


20 

2 1 

152's 

>20 

Norsk CredKbk 

%I48 

£18*u* 

48 

6 1 

lO*!* 

I3*b 

Royal Canada 

t 1*14 

20 

915 

608 

Schrodars 


15 

1 2 

309 

243 

Slater Walker Secs 

27ip 

"2 

3 0 

1220 

2910 

Soc Gen de Banque 

Fr B3I7S 

25 

4 6 

2900 

2640 

Soc Gen de Belglqus 

*=r 82865 

+ 15 

4 9 

5SC 

328 

Sundard B Chart 

S20p 

FriBI’i 

IS 

2 7 

391*1 

280 

Suez 

+8 7 

48 

65S 

362 

Sumitomo 

^ 648 

7 

09 

4440 

3670 

Swiss Bank Corp 

FrS4040 

1-35 

2 0 

4805 

3685 

Union Bank Swia 

Ft 5 4400 

IS 

2 2 

637 

435 

Union Discount 

480p* 

+ 10 

5 0 

297 

214 

United Dom Tst 

262p 

3 2 

69*a 

55 

Inaurence 

Aetna Ufa B Cas 

163 

14*1 

25 

557 

388 

Allianz Verilch 

DM457 

124 

1 0 

260 

223 

Comm Union 

238p 

18 

3 5 

618 

496 

BagleScar 

snp 

13 

2 6 

734 

164 

Gen Aecidanc 

2l3p 

L5&50 

5 

3 0 

59190 

48350 

Generali 

+ 260 

0 8 

312 

242 

Gdn Exdi 

278p 

-8 

3 2 

210 

163 

Lagal B Ganeral 

2 OO 0 

8 

2 6 

90 

658 


FI 79 

4-1 

3 I 

424 

301 

^^Nadrlandn 

40ep 

-12 

7 8 

310 

2S0 

Phoanix 

290p 

+ 6 

3 3 

224 

•71 

Prudenttel 

I97p 

12 

3 0 

452 

394 

Royal 

422p 

-14 

3 6 

640 

SOI 

SunAlliwca 

6l7p 

YI84 

-18 

3 0 

384 

285 

TabkbMarBF 

+16 

1 4 

576 

476 

TokloHvbii 

y576 

+ 19 

1 0 

7tn 

477S 

2!8rwhlAa 

fr S7Q60 +50 

26 


Hlfh Low 


Ordinary 

•taclu 


Anilo-Amorlam 7*^ 

Amoeo (C) 9% 

GanartI Amarican Trant 8 * 4 % 

Ganara* Cable 8 * 4 % 

Intarnitlonil UtJlicias 8 * 4 % 

Klflnwort Banion 8 * 4 % 

Motorola 8 % 

N Amarican Rockwall 8 * 4 % 

Pannwalt 8 % 

Quaantitnd Alumina 8 * 4 % 

Waflooma 8 * 4 % 

Witliimi and Glynt SS” 

Inter Amarican Daval wnk (DM) 6 * 4 % 
Malayila (DM) 7%_ 

Slater Walker (£/bM) 7 * 4 % 


Price Changa 

Aug 9 on 

I9n week 


Braworlaa» etc. 
Allied Brewerlea 
Anhauicr Busch 
Bass Charrington 
Bolt NV 
Courage 
Distillers 
Distill Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Helnekan 
Kirin Brewery 
Nat Distillers 
Scottis 1 & Newc 
Sth African Br 
Watney Mann 
Whitbread A 


Building, building 
Assoc Portland 
BPB industries 
Boise Cascade 
Bovis Ltd 
Clmencs Latarge 
Cimenterlas wlq 
CosMin 

kng China Clays 
lulcamantl 
Laing A 
London Btick 
Marley 

Pllklngton Bros 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Staetley 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wimpay 


matormle 

282p 10 

I85p -9 

IIIH H l'> 

3810 \ 18 

Fr 264 9 f 2 9 


FrB277D 1 20 


173 

143 

ATV A 

I59p 

962^1 

11 

62*1 

45*1 

CBS 

f2*4 

280 

202*1 

Granada A 

256p* 

7 

274 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 235p 

3 

SS*i 

41% 

Holiday Inns 
Uons^A 

$41*4 

1*4 

449*1 

362*1 

430p^ 

17*1 

246 

167 

Trust Housei-Foite 

Chemicals 

237p 

6 

792 

62 8 

AKZO 

FITS 

1 2 

SIS 

561 

ANIC 

L 572 

-+9 

40*4 

32*1 

Amer Cyanamid 

135*1 

+-1*. 

183 3 

137 

BASF 

DM 168*1 

1 

152 

129 2 

Bayar 

0 ^ GEIGY 

DM 141 7 

27 

2990 

2240 

FrSZBIS 

145 

93*1 

78 

Dow 

191*4 

’• 

175*1 

144*4 

Dupont 

1174 

15 

417 

177 

Rsons 

40to 

127*4 

a 

30*4 

iS 

WR Grace 

I 1*4 

176 9 

146 

Hbechir 

DM I62*t 

'• 

305 

238 

ICI 

286p 

2 

101 

80 

Laporta 

BSp 

5 

56*1 

46 

Monsanto 

153*4 

+ 2*1 

7SI 

480*4 

MontiCKinMEdiaon 

L508*. 

8*4 

1140 

875 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 1140 

-+20 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 178 3 

423 

2915 

2370 

Solvay A 

FrB29IS 

4 10 

200 1 

136 

StGobaln 

Fr 200 i 

<06 

236 

198 

Tekeda Oiemtcal 

Y236 

)4 

50*4 

41*4 

Union Carbide 

CoalBetoet 

I47H 

+ ra 

4645 

3875 

Arbed 

FrBdbSO 

00 

34*a 

27^ 

BeCMehem 

12^4 

~*4 

14 05 

II 65 

Bmkmi Hill Ply 

IAI2 20 

030 

179 1 

»36 6 

Oeiwin Loageiy 

fr 165 9 

f0 4 

111 

2IO*a 

Pimider 

L366 

\1 

148 

III 

fried Krupp 
Giengei AB 

DM 116 


118 

145 

Rr 155 

i-a 



Last weak'i 
prices 

TMs weeks 
pHcei 

YMd 

to 

maturtcy 

% 

1987 

9S*i^«i 

9$**-6F. 


776 

1987 

93*4-4*1 

93*e-6’t 


849 

1997 

IOO*»-l*i 

tOCa-l** 


792 

1997 

100*1-1*4 

100*1-1*1 



1987 

lOO-l 

lOO-l 


797 

198/ 

100*1-1 *1 

lOO'e-l*! 


791 

1987 

101*4-3*4 

101-2 


Zfi 

1987 

100*4-1*1 

100*1-1*1 


yn 

1987 

lOO-t 

lOO-l 


7-71 

1987 

99*f-t00<i 

99u|00 


0 12 

1987 

100*1-1*1 

100*1-1*1 


792 

1967 

I00<t-l*t 

100*1-1*1 


792 

1987 

103*4 4 

103*4+ 


4 33 

1967 

99*4-100 

99*4-100 



1987 

102*4-3 

102*4-3 


4-S 

1972 

Ordinary 

Priet 

Chi ge 

Ylale 

Low 

■tocka 


On 

week 


SB / 

Hoetch 

DM 68*1 


4 4 

60 9 

Hcogoven 

FI 75 2 

2 6 

5 3 

l4S*a 

Maniiesmsnn 

DM 214 8 

0 1 

47 

51 

NIppjn Sterl 

Y67 

S 

75 

65 2 

Rhelnstahl 

DM92 1 

0 4 


a8 

Thviien Hurite 

DM 78 1 

I 2 

45 

28*4 

U5 Steal 

128*4 

*1 

57 

85 9 

Usinor 

Fr 107*1 

*1 

1 4 

40 

Wtndel Sidalor 

Fr 46 6 

i I 6 

10 5 


Electrical, eleetrenlcs 



137*1 

ALG Talefjnken 

DM 185 

4 7 

27 

236 

ASIA 

Kr263 

13 

3 B 

169 

BICC 

i9lp 

4 

4 1 

407 

CCE 

Fr 541 

{ 14 

43 

108 

Chloride Electric 

I2lp 

+ 3 

3 4 

52*4 

Comsat 

$5*1*. 

*4 

09 

260 

De<cs 

373p 

1 II 

25 

163 

FMI 

IBOp 

3 

3 5 

181 

Fleet rolux P 

Kf 298 

2 

3 3 

257 

LM Ericcsoi B 

K» 277 

12 

1 9 

46*4 

General Electric 

S68>4 

IS 

20 

162 

GEC 

I64«p 

2 

2S 

25*4 

Gan lei A Clec 

$28*i 

+ l*t 

53 

106 

Hitachi 

Y 152 

5 

40 

127*4 

Honeywell 

$167*1 

17 

08 

16 

Hoover 

$36*4 

1*4 

1 7 

331*4 

IBM 

$423*1 

+ 14*1 

1 2 

82't 

Int Computers 

94p 

3 

(n) 

76 

Machines Bull 

FrSO I 

HOi 



Matsushita 

Philips 

Piassay 

RCA 

Rediffuslon 
Reyrolle Parsons 
Siemens 


Y 68 S 

890p 

iSt • 

•22p 

95p 

DM 293 3 


5420 

3240 

Sony 

YSOOO 

1200 

0 3 

45*1 

79*4 

Sparry Rsnd 

$45*1 

!*• 

1 5 

189*4 

117*4 

Texas Instruments 

$189*1 

+ I21i 

04 

77 

95 

Thomson Houston 

Fr 177 

r 68 

3 9 

SS3 

458 

fhorn Elortrical 

SlOp* 

IS 

1 1 

105 

68 

Toshiba 

YIOI 

4 

50 

68*4 

4l»i 

Western Un 1 

$57*4 

•• 

24 

54 

43 

Wesiinghousi. 

$46 

+-l*i 

20 



Engineering, ahipbuiWIng 



237 

I7B 

Acrow A 

204p 


21 

145 

214 

Allas Copco 

RrUe 

4 

% 1 

45 

25 

BSA 

30p 

1*1 


94*4 

67*1 

Babcock B Wilcox 

83p 

5 

29 

167 

129 

John Brown 

t5Sp 

1 

76 

1460 

1150 

Brown Boverl A 

Hr 51320 

+ 10 

38 

100*1 

691 

Cohen 600 

82p 

+ l*s 

46 

71 

49*1 

Davy Athmore 

61 *p 

3 

33 

236*1 

167 

Demag 

DM 209 

+ 15 

IS 

60 

16 

B Elliou 

S 6 n 

+ 2*1 

1 1 

425 

342 

GKN 

365p 

II 

3 5 

186 

148*1 

Gutehoffnungs 

DM 168*1 

46 

4 1 

72 

71*1 

Harland A W 0 I 8 

59p 

|4 


402 

317 

Hawker Siddeiey 

349p 

1 1 

43 

82 

63 

Head Wrightsoii 

70*ip 

4 4 

42 

71 

40 

Alfred Herbert 

47p 



116 

76 

IHI 

Y1I2 

4 

$4 

25*1 

17*1 

Inter Combstn 

I9*ip 



152 

114 

Inter Comp Air 

I24p 

2 

28 

99*1 

42*1 

Laird Group 

93*.p 


27 

214 

169 

MAN 

DM 194 


41 


Mather B Plan 
Maul Bent 
Mluubishi Heavy 
Morgai Crucible 
$KF B 
Serrk 

Simon Englng 
Stone Plett 
Sayan Hunter 
Sulner 


77 











4 tt-iMN|iNoiiuv "Ad&im- \ 


Lm 


PrlM, ChMft 

Auf. 9, on 
\m wMk 


>:, *» 

}' m* 
m 
121 


ir» 

& 


412 

20*1 

82 

93 

loss 


«9S 

68 

94 


Tobo Invnstmtnti 
US InduithM 
VIdwri 
Wolr Group 
Th« W W»rd 


4»7p 

S2» 

i\7p 


3 

•^-SS 

-5 


h>od, plwrniMmiticiln 
Asioc BrltUli Foods 79*«p* 
Assoc PtshtrkK 67p 
Avon Produai lin't 


243 

I4|4i 

427 

1780 

183 

399 

III2S 

l7Ps 


Ofll^ oqiripmont* ^l^ogniphic 


HI2 


VMd 


46 

2 7 
4 3 
4 3 

3 7 


2-5 

5*6 

M 


3S2 

281 

Beecham Group 

346p 

-2 

1-8 

213-7 

139 1 

Beghin 

Fr20$ 

-5-4 

5-1 

108 

73 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

eisp 

-JS 

3 2 


•87*. 

187 

Cadbury Schweppas 
Cavenham 

M4*ap 

327p< 

4-) 

^8 

3 5 

1 1 


ST*. 

4-80 

Colgate-Palmolive 
ColSuger Ref 

$81S 

IAS 00 

SS 

-0-02 

1 a 

162 

MSS 

Fiteh Mvelt 



2 9 

; MS 

24S 

General Foods 

-4S 

57 

S6S 

38S 

GanarsI Mllh 

155*4 

-IS 

1-7 

m 

437 

Glaxo 



2 3 

47S 

40S 

Helm 

4-*. 

22 

220000 

176500 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 218.000 1 7.500 

0 5 

41 

Krafuo 

843*4 

H IS 

3 9 

3295 

1605 

L’Oreal 

Fr2295 

■fS 

1 0 

101$ 

258) 

Motta 

L258I 

-29 


4110 

3000 

NastM 

FrS 3860 

+30 

i’8 

47S 

36S 


844S 

S 

1-4 

^ 108 

76S 

Procter Gamble 

897 

*4 

i-5 

2SI 

155 

Ranks-Hovts 

2l2p 

|5 

3-8 

, 373 

270 

Recklit & Colman 

367p 

FrS3090 

2 6 

; 1980 

3425 

Sandoz 

4 15 

1-7 

91 

60*. 

Spllleri 

72p 

f2 

4 3 

ir4 

30*4 

Swift 

yi*. 

-S 

20 

,8? 

406 

171 

Tate A Lyle 

IBIp 

+2 

5-5 

138*4 

118 

Unigace 

Unllevor 

I9lp 

37lp 

4-7 

4-13 

2-5 

30 

141-6 

T9‘4 

Unilever NV 

FI 137 

i<a-3 

4-6 

.134 

81 

United Biscuits 

i30p 

|9 

2 2 


36*4 

Motorsi aefiMitari 

t 



'' '16' 

BLMC 

37*4P 

-1 

S3 

MS 

19 

Boeing 

$23 

tlh 

1 7 


46*4 

Ceterplllar Tiact 
Chrysler 

864 

+ IS 

2 2 

16 

28 

y3 


1-8 

■;:'I04 

79-1 

Citroen 

Fr 90 2 

+4-2 


M40 

323 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 4251; 

2-0 

132 

2068 

Dunlop 

Flat 



5-6 

SI 

V 

21S 

Firestone Tire 

yis 

fS 

3 7 

§S 

62S 

Ford 

$65*4 

+s 

4-0 

V 'la 

22S 

General ^namlcs 
General Motors 

y7*4 

+ 1 

... 


73*. 

$78*. 

+ 2*4 

4 3 

33S 

27 

Goodyear 

$29*. 

+s 

2 8 

254 

Hoida 

Y4I8 

+24 

2 2 

ISS 

Komatsu 

Y272 

fio 

3 1 

, ISS 

10 

Lockhaed 

$10*4 

-s 

... 

4I6S 

358 

Lucas 

388p 

■2 

2-6 

ISS 

IIS 

Maiaey Ferguson 

$C 16*4 

US 


4IS 

34*4 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelin *B’ 

$3+4 

-IS 

hi 

SS^ 

1229 

Fr 1522 

+9 

1-3 

SR 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y467 

+7 

1-7 

30*4 

N Am Rockwell 

y3S 

4S 

4 1 

■ *«M-8 

242 

Peugeot 

Ptrdll-Spa 

Fr4M 8 

+3 e 

2 5 

ibTo 

1540 

L 1623 

-32 

3-1 

111 

164 

Smiths Indust 

I86p 

%2W 

+ 1 

3 4 

284 

186 

Sceyr-Dalmler-Puch 

1 6 

3-6 


405 

Toyota Motor 

Y590 

HI 

1-4 

28S 

United Aircraft 

$39S 

+s 

4 5 

iy-8 

133*4 

Volkswagen 

DM 154 

+2S 

2-9 

273 

216 

Volvo 

Kr245 

+ 1 

1-6 

71S 

37 

Wemland 

65p 

+ 3 

4 6 

110 

92 

WltfflO^E^ecden 

I09p 

-5 

3 2 


3-5 


93*4 

Eastman Kodak 

$140*4 

4-S 

0-9 

358 

Fuji Photo 

Y404 

+ 18 

1-9 

1565 

Gevaart Agfa 
(aestetnerW 

FrBiyS +30 

37 

ISO 

7% 

+2 

1-7 

325 

Nippon Optical 

+ 31 

1-9 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1762 

-13 

4 0 

228 

Ozalid 

292p 


2-2 

86S 

Polaroid 

II2+. 

+ IS 

0-3 

825 

Rank 'A' 

HI2Sp* 


J 2 

120*. 

Xerox 

$i69S 

+8*4 

0-5 

99 

Paper, publishing 
Borregaard 

Krl35 

4 8S 


151 

Bowatcr Paper 

»76p* 

-16 

3-5 

too 

BunzI Pulp 

IMp 

+3 

4-0 

25*4 

Crown lellirbach 

«7 

IS 

4-4 

149 

DRG 

I73p 

3 

4-1 

23*4 

MacMillan Eloedel 

$C2BS 

1 s 


I5S 

McQraw Hill 

$I5S 

• s 

3-9 

207 

News International 

272p 

1 

3-5 

174 

Pearson Longman 

226p 

1-4 

2-4 

274 

Reed lot 

325p* 

-8 

3-5 

78 

Thomson Org 

I67p 

{ 4 

4-3 


PropnrCy 




96 

Capital A Counties 

MV 

8*. 

27 

530 

Hammersens 'A* 

515p 

-10 

1-2 

181 

Land Securities 

a*Hp 

-23 

2-4 

I07S 

LMS 

JISp 

-2 

1-8 

225 

MEPC 


2-1 

176 

Sc Martins 

20Sp 

-|l 

1‘6 

293 

SG ImmoWllare 

1374*4 

+3 

2-7 

259 

JiYiSL^Sa. 

35ap 

meL 

-2 

..M 

2-6 


1972 

HUh Low 


ft*’ 


Om^ VlaM 
on Am. 

WMk 9 


298 

m 

382 

23S 

MOD 

131 *t 

79 

173 

ITS 

276 

740 

58>« 

54 


306 
364 
305 
350 
187 
390 
343 
22 
340 
161 
2100 
123 
497 
359 
622 
287 
3IS 
312 
500 
2-75 
148 
176-4 
83*. 
191-8 
384 
I93S 
I ITS 
640 
87 
178 
47S 


640 

423 

14*4 

26S 


ais 
229 
I4S 
315 
irs 
1580 
I06S 
63 7 
136 
13S 
186 
575 
39S 
34'4 


216 

260 

225 

234 

119-8 

341 

255 

16 

259 

ins 

1460 
82 3 
330 
M3 
484 
227 
2IS 
272 
410 
1-70 
107 
114 
6714 
130-7 
28) 
129*. 
97*. 
428*. 
73 

138*. 

33*. 


Amorim AIHIMs 
B rie 4 Comm 


Furnott Wtokp 


Jmm Air Uiws 
KIM 


Ooitn Scotm Ship 
Pmi AmoriCM 
PBOOoM 
Swiimir (Bsoror) 
TWA 


Burton Group 


Golorioi Lofoyotto 
Goioriss Proedos 
Gracun Wore 
Groat Atlantic 
GUS ‘A' 

Houso of Frator 


831 

272p 

$CJ6S 

Y2400 
FI 146 
DM 76 

SsTtob 

fSSS 


30ip 

Fr^75 


Karstadt 


La Radouco 
La Rinasconto 


Marks 8 Sponoar 
MItsukoshI 
Myor Emporium 


Nouvoiloi Gall 
JC Pannoy 
Prlntanmi 
Provid Clothlnc 
Stars *A’ 

Sosrt Roebuck 
WH Smith -A’ 
Tosco Stores 
United Drapery 
Wodworth 


$11 
3l7p 

F^IrlsiO 

FI 122 
DM492S 
DM355S 
fr 570 
L2B2 
S24*. 
312ft 
YM 
IA2-60 
DM 147 
Fr 176-4 
181S 
Fr 187 

itft. 

1 S!p 

I76p 

f34S 


-I 

+6 

-S 

+10 

+3-6 

-4 

+3S 

'i-M 

+26 
+ IS 


fl 

-10 

+9 

+9-9 

+ 11 

-I 

-5 
-5 
-30 
+3 
-S*. 
-3S 
+ 15 
-5 
+ IS 
+ 11 
+ 1 

+ 0-10 
-I 
1-6-3 
-2S 
+3-2 
+8 
-8 
-S 
+ 15 
-4S 
-3 
-IS 


203 
230 
75S 
132 
77 
251 
2S7 
3 IS 
44*. 

112 
482 
I062S 79S 


142 
171 
62*. 
Ill 
SIS 
161S 
188 
21S 
28 
67*4 


British Mitch 
British Oxygen 
British Ro^ 
Com Aiimen 
Dainty 
Do la Rue 
raMlMfv 
GuVBWi 


51*1 

404 

345 

IS 

HS 


1-i-_ ULMemmf 

ritjfl TTiltn 

HudeonSBiy 

rTRT 


I93p 

tit 

I 

SITS 

fill 


CHoh 
tim-Ti 




-5 

+3 

-I 

-4 

1 ?. 

-5 

+S 

If* 


-s 

+1 


1- 8 

2- 4 
23 
3 3 

3- 1 
2-4 
7-9 
2-4 
2-8 

1- ’o 

2 - 0 
2 8 

2- 4 
1-8 

3 - 3 
2 5 
1-8 

2-4 

I'-l 

2- 3 

3- 0 

1- 4 
1-6 

2 - 0 
3-2 
3-5 


40 

30S 

Burlington 

yr. 

+S 

4-3 

186 

132 

Carpets international i6lp 

-1 

4-2 

80 

y 

Coau Patons 

79'.p 

-1 

4-4 

176 

129*. 

Courttulds 

I70p* 

-3 

4-0 

II6S 

80 

Dollfus>Mlef 

Fr 101-3 

-2-6 

5-5 

ys 

y*. 

English Csllco 

fra, 

+s 

4-2 

1813 

1150 

Salt Viscose 

-21 

... 

3IS 

23 

Stevens. JP 

828*4 

+ IS 

5-2 

128 

71 

TelJln 

Y 117 


5-1 

152 

95 

Toray ind 

Y ly 


5-9 

71 

43 

Wooloombers 

Tobnceo 

60p 


... 

3M 

286 

Brit Amer Tobecco 

328p 

-7 

3-9 

219 

172 

Galhher 

\x 

-9 

5-5 

124 

94*. 

Imperial Tobecco 

-IDS 

4-7 

76*4 

58*4 

RJ R^noMs 
UtlIMm 

866*4 

~*4 

3-6 

47*. 

41*4 

ATAT 

841*4 

-S 

6-2 

1050 

790 

Chubu 

Y 1030 

+30 

4*9 

1040 

780 

Chugoku 

Y 1030 

+20 

4-9 

27*. 

24*4 

Cons Edison 

124*4 

-S 

7-3 

2875 

2600 

EBES 

FrB287D +25 

5-4 

2415 

1995 

intercom 

FrB2205 

-20 

5-7 

998 

7M 

Kantel Electric 

Y9B9 

-6 

S-l 

191 

I6IS 

RWE 

DM 179 

+7 

4-4 

lOdO 

795 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 1000 

-y 

5-0 

130 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Inveecnmnt trimte 

Y 120 

+3 

5-0 

279 

225 

Alliance Trust 

245p 

+2 

2-4 

60S 

y 

A^les Electric 

S7Sp 

+ IS 

2-4 

180 

137 

BET Deferred 

I58p 

+6 

3-5 

9ri 

y 

British Aitecs 

92p 

+4 

1-6 

180 

ly 

Cable Trust 

I64p 

+4 

2 5 

192 

157 

Foreign A Col 

I74p* 

-1 

1-7 

m 

ly 

Globe Investment 

I62p 

+ 1 

2-6 

58*. 

y*. 

industrial A Gen 

52p 

1 1 

2-9 

71 

56*. 

MarcentJle Inv 

yp 


3-4 

267 

225*. 

RoMoo 

FI 266*. 

+Vt 

4-4 

202-3 

167 

Rollnco 

FI 201 

1-5 

122 

100*. 

When Investment 11 ip 

MisMoproduct, mlecallmioow 

-5 

1-8 

413 

317 

Air Uquide 

Fr 370 

-2 

3-8 

1475 

1009 

BSN 

Fr 1416 

... 

2-2 


33 

4-8 

4-4 

3- 9 

4- 7 

3- 8 

4- 5 
1-4 
1-6 
0-9 

1- 7 

2- 5 
2\ 
2-1 
1*6 


+ 1 y 

-S; \ ... 

+as '' - 


1992 

Uw 




9 M, 



319 

179 

285 

38*4 

» 

36^4 

ISIS 

245 


614 

612 

496 

229*. 

93S 

30 

59*. 

5020 

30S 

129*. 

380 

6as 

70*. 

77*. 

87*4 

36 


462 

14*. 

301 

300 

12*4 

22 

855 

335 


22 *. 

70 

2350 

32*4 

2IS 

236 

378 

150 

99*. 

35*4 

410 

29S 

144 

3-90 

353 

169-6 

75 

250 

22 *. 

287 


202 

ZI9 

240 

30 

23S 

30*4 

114 

199 


545 

480 

363 

203*. 

72*. 

22 

49*. 

3650 

25*4 

MIS 

298 

54*. 

61 

69*. 

60*. 

29*4 


255 

9 

220 

206 

7^ 

11 

505 

150 


I7». 
37S 
1875 
27S 
ISS 
152 
223 
119 
53 
29*4 
288 
20 *. 
70 
2 35 
275 
135 
52*1 
79 
I4S 
196 


MtouMihl Sliefi 


SPearsonB Son 
TRW 


Y3I8 

VJ79 

m 


Tmarsn 
THomeiTlNini 


8S4S 

I37p 


Turner •Nmnll 209p 
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companies shrink travel time around the world: 
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more hours to reduce operating costs. 

Special Chevron marine lubrication and fueling 
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overhauls and reducing turnaround time in port. 
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Making the best 

The Government is sensibly 
keeping its cool with General 
Amin. But it must immedi¬ 
ately start making plans to 
settle the Asians who hold 
British passports in Britain— 
whatever Mr Powell says 
about it, page 13. What 
General Amin has done to his 
own economy is little short 
of disastrous, page G6. 



Wahlkampfmunition 

The (xermans have got a word 
for the stuff you throw about 
in election campaigns, and 
Rainer Barzel and Willy 
Brandt are ready to start 
chucking, page 27. 


Behind the dikes 

I’he argument about the dikes 
is important, but Henry 
Kissinger isn’t likely to confuse 
it with the real issue in 
Indochina, page 14. 


The cod saga 

Britain got a court judgment 
in its 50-mile-limit fishing 
dispute with Iceland, but it's 
not likely to make much 
difference, page 71. 



Defying the thugs 

Despite the dock militants’ 
efforts at intimidation, the 
union decision has been to 
accept the amended offer by 
the Aldington-Jones com¬ 
mittee. Many ports are going 
back to work, but Liverpool 
isn't. The settlement requires 
some unpleasant bullying of 
employers who run their 
businesses better than the big 
docks do, page 63. 

What the women of 
Garthorpe did on Tuesday 
the country may do tomorrow', 
page 21. 

Private firms, particularly in 
the engineering industry, seem 
to be managing their wage 
negotiations a little better 
than the Government does, 
page r)4. 

'Fherc is a consumer boom 
all right, but exports arc not 
growing, page 71. 

A stock market indicator for 
chaos, page 83. 



If he’s lucky 

Mr Whitclaw is ready to get 
jx>litical talks about Northern 
Ireland's future off the ground, 
but in the end he is going to 
have to make the main deci¬ 
sions himself, page 16. 
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Dock strike 

Sir—I t is, as you say in your interesting 
article aUjut the docks situation (August 
5th), perfectly obvious that the country as 
a whole is on a hiding to nothing since 
the “ establishment is on a surrender 
patii. 

As has been seen so often over the past 
few years and months—Ulster, docks, mines 
and, no doubt, soon the Ugandan Asians— 
all our govcnirnents and the now almost 
completely discredited establishment (civil 
service) are, under the guise of liberal 
blah-blah, completely gutless. 

1 no longer ever admit to being a native 
of (hj.s now so spineless country. 

Unless the “ real ” people take over and 
build a completely new society very soon, 
then I tear that this one will sink lower 
and lower to final extinction, as a place 
worth living in. 

Sensitive, intelligent, sensible, and badly 
needed young people will |x»ur out—and 
who can blame them ? In any situation 
people need leadership, not gutless vacilla¬ 
tion and frightened givc-in-manship. We 
need a peoples’ vigilante group to take 
over from the p>ulicc and fight to the death, 
if need be, the like of B. Steer and co.— 
Yours faithfully, E. Gage 

Chelmsford, Essex 

Sir—I sn’t it time there was some action 
on the part of consumers ? There is a 
quiet, legitimate, effective answer to the 
dock strike and all other unreasonable 
strikes. 

If the products or services of those who, 
noisily, and by fair means and foul, squeeze 
out of the economy more than is their due 
were boycotted until such time as their 
pay were put into line with the economy 
it should help to cure the outrageous 
situation that now prevails. 

'rhi.s would give employers and union 
leaders who do realise what is happening 
to the country through inflation, but who 
now fear to do what they know to be 
cconomirally feasible, a handle to hold on 
to during negotiations. At present it is just 
too easy to pass along the higher prices 
to the consumer. If the consumer balks, 
they must negotiate more sensibly. 

liow will the consumer know what to 
boycott in some of these complicated situa¬ 
tions ? Lists of goods and se»-vioes must be 
published. Perhaps a watch dog board 
could be set up. Then a campaign must be 
put on so the consumer will know exactly 
why he must boycot these items, and hold 
out on it till the “ all clear ” is sounded.— 
Yours faithfully, Ruth Taplin 

Casiries, St Lucia, WI 


Sir —I respectfully submit that Mr G. 
Rcichardt’s coining of “ hoodlumocracy ” 
(Letters, August r2th) may, and should, 
pa.ss into the national vocabulary parallel 
to “ quisling,” “ blitz ” and “ sputnik.” 

I am a socialist, over 40, and have 
never voted Conservative in my life but I 
totally repudiate any communion with men 
who march, 8oo-strong, on Felixstowe 
armed with billhooks, bludgeons and garden 
forks. Their political progeniturc seems to 
owe more to A1 Capone than to Harold 
]..aski. 1 am deeply interested in the rdfoim 
of society but I want a society left to 
reform. 1 invite you to contemplate a 
situation where militant strikers were 
injured so that life could be saved only 
by blood-transfusion and discovered that 
hospitals were militantly picketed by the 
National Union of Blood Transfusion 
Operatives in protest against the Industrial 
Relations Act. 

1 begin to suspect that, if Mr Enoch 
Powell ever led his party in a general 
election, he would gain at least as many 
votes from traditional Labour supporters 
as from his own party. 

Will history record Mr Heath as second 
violinist to Nero ?—Yours faithfully, 
London, W4 Simon Ellis 

Sir —“ Sapping the will ” (August 5lh) docs 
not go deep enough. I appeal to you to go 
on to expose the causes of the rot which 
is poisoning our national life. 

Compare the scl'f-respect, self-reliance 
and self-responsibility, the confidence and 
energy of Queen Victoria’s subjects with 
the temper and behaviour of today. What 
has happened Even in 1898 all was not 
well with the mighty British Empire. Social 
and economic hardship at home, formid¬ 
able economic competition and militarist 
nationalism abroad, and envious hatred of 
the world-wide empire combined to 
threaten the British future. The reckoning 
came quickly. In just over 30 years (1914- 
45) the British in the United Kingdom and 
from overseas fought to a finish the two 
most exhausting wars in their whole his¬ 
tory, with 21 years of disabled economy, 
financial fumbling, world slump and timid 
leadership between them. By 1945 there 
was an appalling price to pay : not only 
in debt and national rehabilitation, but in 
temis of the human spirit, depleted by the 
coniinuancc of physical austerity. 

Isn’t that when the rot began ? When 
the efforts demanded by self-respect and 
the customary standards of British conduct 
became unacceptable ? That was the source 
of the infection. No more endurance, no 
more hardship : ” we’ve a right to take 
it easy and enjoy ourselves.” A purpose 
in living that required self-reliance and 
self-responsibility began to crumble in the 
individual and the nation. Loss of self- 
respect led to loss of patriotism; and loss 
of self-discipline was replaced by cynicism, 
grasping selfishness and hedonism. Of 
course, this is an obsolete kind of language, 
because the moral values which it repre¬ 
sents have been repudiated. Maybe it is 
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necessary to emphasise that, in fact, morals 
(in the sense of responsible, moderate con¬ 
duct) cannot be banished. If ignored, they 
exert negative influences that are literally 
destructive. 

Other factors have contributed, and arc 
mostly unrecognised. Here is the first of 
them. Apart from an understandable leaven 
of class hatred, the motives underlying 
socialism were idealist and humane. The 
methods of establishing it were, however, 
far from innocuous. The expansion and 
magnification of the state, dating from 
*945 (counting wartime controls as excep¬ 
tional), have had, among others, one 
deplorable result. They have encouraged 
the easy assumption that the citizen need 
no longer fend for himself : from the 
cradle to the grave he is in the care of the 
state. I'hc employers are saddled with a 
similar responsibility to tho.se whom they 
employ. Thus the Department of Social 
Security, in effect, finances strikes; and 
the port employers arc being pressed to 
enrol and pay crippling wages to dockers 
for whom they have no work. 

The second factor. ” Progressive ” sneers 
at the former empire and Commonwealth 
aic a typically inverted way of alluding 
10 the grievous wound to British confidence 
by the striking of the flag around the world 
in the 20 years following the last war. 
There arc still many Britons who do not 
regard our imperial record as shameful, 
both at home and overseas ; and there are 
still thousands of British families who 
abruptly lost their livings and their pros¬ 
pects at the successive declarations of inde¬ 
pendence. The effect of this has been to 
intensify the mood of rancorous or despon¬ 
dent misgiving. 

I'hird and last. Since the second war 
we have not had a leader. Churchill in his 
last administration was, by general admis¬ 
sion, too old and weary to rally his fellow 
countrymen. For 27 years there has been 
no one as head of government with the 
stature, courage, coiivicLion and mission to 
rouse and recall the British to their better 
selves, to chastise and inspire them to faith 
and purpose, to goad and stimulate them to 
energy and effort. We are still abdicating : 
sovereignty, law and order, honesty and 
resolve. 

To the call of an undoubtedly great and 
apostolic man the British would thankfully 
and ardently respond. The whole atmos¬ 
phere would change, because it would be 
the beginning of the end of our troubles.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Fleet; Hants, VV. F. Wentworth-Siieii.d.*! 


Counter-violence 

Sir —Because I believed you knew better, I 
was shocked into audible blasphemy on 
reading your dissent from Edmund Burke 
(July 29ih) in your comment that neither 
the new vehemence of the Uruguayan army 
nor the new strength of the Protestant mili¬ 
tants in Ulster can be justified. Elsewhere 
in the same issue you speculate that “ when 
the gods would destroy u country they 
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LEADING INTERNATIONAL MERCHANT BANK 

The requirement is for candidates aged 25>32 who have 
been trained in investment analysis and have a thorough 
knowledge of the U.K. market. The successful candidate wull 
have been responsible for advising on investment policy and 
assisted in the management of sizeable funds. Further 
experience will have been gained overseas in investment in 
European and Foreign markets. He will have established 
contacts with foreign institiiltllions and companies. He will be 
required to advise on investment overseas primarily in 
Europe* Australasia and Japan and will be expected to handle 
a sizeable portfolio (of several £ millions). Up to 35% 
European travel is likely. Languages are essential. Candidates 
must have the necessary mix of forcefulness, leadership and 
tact to contribute effectively as an authority in this held. 
Initial salary negotiable up to £8,000; contributory pension 
scheme; free life assurance; free B.U.P.A.; housing and 
personal loan facilities; assistance with removal expenses if 
necessary. Applications in strict confidence, under reference. 
IA3246/E to the Managing Director : 

Campbell-Johnston Associates (Management Recruitment 
Consultants) Ltd., 35, New Broad Street, London, EC2M. 
Tel. No. 01-588 3588 or 01-638 0553. 




Managing Director 

Secondary Banking 

About £8,000 

Williams & Glyn's Bank wish to appoint a Managing Director to 
develop certain of their interests in Secondary Banking, including 
instalment credit, leasing and associated activities. Considerable 
potential is seen in this area of the Bank's business over the next 
five years. The Managing Director will be fully accountable for 
forward planning, day to day management, staff motivation and 
control systems. 

Applicants, probably between 35-45, should have good manage¬ 
ment experience in the instalment credit industry, preferably 
with experience of leasing. A qualification m accountancy is 
desirable. 

Applicants are invited to write, quoting reference MD/WG/ 
either to 

T P Lyons, Executive Director (Personnel), Williems 8i 
Glyn's Bank Limited, 20 Birchin Lene London EC3P 3DP 

or to David Sheppard and Partners Limited who have been 
retained to assist with the appointment. 

John Leech 
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BUSINESS PLANNING 
EVALUATION 


■ THIS is an unusual ajipointnicnt 
oflTering a springboard for future 
career development and a unique 
opportunity to work at the heart of 
central government for about three 
years and to play a substantial part in 
the development of corporate 
planning in relation to a range of 
nationalised industries. 

• THE role is to establish a small 
specialised unit to aid ministers and 
senior officials in the overall 
appraisal and in the financial 
evaluation of the plans of the 
individual industries. The unit will 
also monitor progress against the 
agreed plans. 

• THE need is for an accA>untant or an 
economist, preferably with a 
qualification in business administration, 
with comparable experience gainvil 

at the centre of a major industrial 
group which has applied successfully 
advanced business planning techniques. 

• PREIEHREU age late 30s. Starting 

salary around Terms for 

secondment would also be considered. 

Write in complete confidence 
to P. A. R. Lindsay 
as adviser to the client. 
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first make its communicators and financiers 
mad." 1 submit that your implication that 
it is wrong fen* those thrcatcncLl with 
organised violence lo associate for self- 
defence easts douhl on ymii own sanity. 

I'hc iiiijjiession I have hern getling from 
The Eimn)iiu\t is that Britain is in a state* 
comparable to that of the sad 1930s. There 
W'as eonlirmirig < vKleiKe in this morning’s 
news, whn h told of a Brifi.sh soldier, 
apparently uiid< 1 <ndejs not to use his 
weafwms, allowii»g himself to be killeti by 
a swarm of Roman (laiholic: children. Also, 
the eagcTuess of British politicians to 
appeas< the IRA reminds me of Mr 
Chauibeilain submitting his speech to 
Mussolini for approval before pre.senting 
it to the House Commons, Small rom- 
fori these days, when man is showing he 
is as unlit loi liberal democracy as he is 
for (Christianity, to lemeinber that nemesis 
overtook lx)th (’hamberlaiii and Mussolini, 
--Yours faitJdully, K. J. DI^M(lNU 

Pasadena, Californdi 


World money 

Sir—I* red llirsih refers to gold as a 
growth, eomiTKKlity lar tf)o valuable to use 
as an (‘flh ient imaiis of eKchange (August 
5 ih'. Siiiee lew conniries today are pre¬ 
pared to jtart with it. the logic of that 
statement is easy to see, hut 1 wonder if 
we have yet eoim- to the point where we 
trust one another enough to build a lasting 
system based on the synthetic reserves 
W'hich ai< bi’ing handed out these days, 
I'lieie will be many Miuntries whit h will 
wi.sh lo eontinne to holtl gold in their 
reserve's foi strategic leasons and Ix-cause 
valuable commotluiev. maki- an evcellent 
st(»n' of vvi-alrh —\ imrs iaithfnlly, 
Hamiltov, Bermuda Aia\ R. rH«)MS(jN 

Bank lending 

Sir—T he reaction ol many to the denial 
by tin* Bank of Kngland that its rveiMsr 
of rpiahfatixc controls was unconnected 
with the C’BI and J'Ud initiative (August 
J2th) toiilil be a knowing .smile. 

But till* smile must be wiped away if 
i»no takes the Hank's denial at its face value. 
For this .simply avers that in the absence 
of ileal indicators that theie w'a.s at least 
some industrial revival the Bank of laig- 
land would have left the banks to niaintuin 
an all time high outflow of credit to pro- 
ja ity spi ciiKiioi.''. d Ills evidently would 
have heen ti{aicd as an acceptable alter¬ 
native to aihicve an eioiioinic revival for 
tin rouniry. 

J lie inilation of hoiisr* prices over the 
pas! two years has bei'ii the single most 
disiiipovsi'(ial diat lias confronted 

the nation l iith i jnex jding market condi¬ 
tions, scdf-iiiJcii-st asseils itself one way or 
another. 

( K\ nei-oil upiers i \f>eet tn beuelii from 
every e\i « ss aiisiiig finin inflation M'liants. 
plagued by the .ippiclicn».iini that any 
change nmsl be nn fairly adverse, take every 
Step to resist change. 

♦ 'I'herr are so many ways m whiih .siKial 


accounting must be brought into reckon¬ 
ing, along with monetary controls. I cannot 
aecejn fJiat the Bank ol England, the joint 
.stock hanks or the building s<»cieties have 
mastered tliai di.seipline yet.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, John T. Willis 

London, WCjt Director, Shelter 

Paper industry 

Sir —Your arthle “ Kippons paper tiger" 
(July if^ih) assuredly must have been 
written lor political ends and without any 
knowhdgc of the pafier-making industry 
in this country*. 

Great Britain is the largest producer 
of pap<T in Europe and Scandinavia in 
spite of the fact that it has to import nearly 
all its raw material. When Britain entered 
ITta, the paper-making industry w'arncd 
the government that unless assi.slance was 
given ill soiru' form or other the industry 
w<nild not be able to compete, to the 
substantial detriment of our balance of pay¬ 
ments. 

’•Ihc Six of the EEC’ have been wiser 
and have maintained a substantial tariff, 
at present \2 per rent against Scandinavia, 
and liave built n|) a healthy industry Ehey 
propose to reduce this to 8 per rent by 
H)7*;, which i.s an exn*lleni sign, but why 
should noi this country receive the same 
benefits on entry to (be EEC! ? After all, 
we shall sulb'r (|uite a few disabilities : 
why should we not n'ceive (he advantages ' 

You K'fer to “ Britain’s declining aiul 
largely ineHieieiit paper industry." 'True, 
many old nulls have ilo.sed down and 
more will follow suit, but vvliat is being 
left is elficii'iii ami is more suitable to 
this loniitry's varied marker than many of 
ilie S( andiiiavian mills. 

I he paper indusliy in this country 
< inpi<;ys m arly 100,000 people, ami it has 
alieady allowed over 33^ per cent of its 
in.irk<‘t lo be liancled over to imports. I.s 
It expected quietly lo hand over the 
icm.omler and go out of business, and to 
.dlovv the Swedes and Finns l(» t*njoy the 
whole inaiket ? 

I inys< If am 100 jrcr leni for entry into 
die J’EG, though in the pioccss this loun- 
iiy w ill have 10 siiffi ? many disadvantages. 
Why should w(\ tin refore, on entry, not 
nninediatiU come inio line with the regula¬ 
tions apperla ning to the Six and enjoy 
some of the advantages, therebv keeping 
a viable and (flicient paper-making indus¬ 
try alive in this country, thu^ .saving much 
foieign enrreiicy. 

The paper industry i.s a world-wide 
glow ill indii.strv, ami does not go cap in 
hand to the Government lor huge sums of 
l.irgesse, unlike many other industries. \\c 
meiely ask for ecpiality with our new 
p.iitners in tin* EEC.—^'ours faithfullv, 
Ihntfio /, Kent A. 1). P. T.vnner 

Textile imports 

Sir -^'ou state July 1st’, that both 
Gtrmauy and Holland have much more 
generou.s import arrangements for texfile.s 


from poor countries than Britain. 1 must 
say that this statement comes as a con¬ 
siderable surprise to me. Earlier in your 
article you state that over half of Britain’s 
clothing and textile imports come from 
low-cost countries and I have seen from 
other .statistics that for the European 
Economic Community countries as a whole 
the percentage is approximately 20 per 
ec'iit. The comparison docs not lead one 
to deduce that Britain’s arrangements are 
le.s.s generous than those of the EEC 
countries. 

It is a matter of very grave concern 
for those companies in Britain which are 
trying to maintain their po.sition in the 
textile industry by modernising and improv¬ 
ing their efficiency that recent governments 
of all colours have seen fit to allow, 
eithcT by positive policy or sheer iiuliffcr- 
ence, such a large proporti<in of the total 
textile consumption of Britain to come 
from low-co.st countries. 

It is obviously right that a developed 
country such as Britain should play its 
part in a.ssisting the developing world, 
but it is .surely a matter of seeing the 
.situation in perspective. While per 

cent textile imports, as in the EE(j, is per¬ 
haps on the low* .side f)U per cent, as in 
Britain, is surely too high to permit real 
stability in Britain’s own textile trade.— 
Yours faithfully, J. B. Bry.son 

Belfast 


Rhodesia 

.Sir —Your article 011 Rhodesian sanctions 
(July 29th), implying that these may be 
inioasified in September when China pre¬ 
sides over the Security Council, perhaps 
overlooks the fact that Chini itself buys 
(juantities of Rhodesian chrome. So, des¬ 
pite its supposed sympathy for black 
Africa, China acts in its own economic 
interests and, like the United States and 
ino.st wcsteni European countries, trades 
with Rhodesia. The only country really 
harmed by sanctions is Britain.—Yours 
faithfully, J. E. Latham 

London, SW lo 


Bus V train 

Sir —^'our e.xcellcnt articles showing the 
general superiority of buses to trains are 
long (Acrduc. You have, however, failed 
to mention the vital effect ol station time. 
Vfeycr, Rain and Wohl, in their Rand 
Corporation study of “The Urban Trans- 
portadoii Problotn," proved that one bus 
bay can handle 71^ buses per hour, whilst 
d foMuiote in a Prices and Incomes Board 
report of a few year’s ago proved that as 
signalled stations arc added to a rail system 
line capacitv drops, 

.\oi need rail/road conversion be con- 
hned to open sections of the underground, 
such as the .Stanrnore branch. In the Santa 
Doloroso silver mine works buses follow 
dump trucks at ijUsccond headway* whilst 
the Blackwall tunnel proves that ventila¬ 
tion problems can be overcome. 

Lastly, you w’ill be interested to know' 
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The day the imperia installed air conditioning. 

Atrue story 


There is a restaurant in Charing Cross Road, London, 
called the Imperia. 

It’s intimate, and it serves good speciality dishes at 
low prices. 

But it tended to become hot and smoky as the even¬ 
ing wore on. And customers were finding that as they 
enjoyed their lasagne verdi at one table, they were also 
having to savour the aroma of someone else’s steak 
pizzaiola two tables along 

So the Imperia had a problem. As its reputation grew, 
the number of customers grew. Which was nice for the 
Imperia, but not so nice for their customers. Because the 
more prople who went there, the hotter it got 
Until the Imperia installed air conditioning 
Now it stays cool however many people come. 

And one man can enjoy his food while the next man 
enj(^ his cigar. 


Because air conditioning filters the smoke and dirt 
out of the air, as well as keeping it cool and dry. 

The Imperia reckon their air conditioning paid for 
itself in six months, so it was worth the cost 

1 think it wa> worth it, too. I’ve been there. And I’ll 
keep on going there 

If you’d like to know more about air conditioning 
phone or write to Bernard Hough, The Air Conditioning 
Advisory Bureau, 2 Charing Cross, 

London SWIA 2DR 01-839 7182. 

He’ll arrange for your Electricity 
Board to give you :my information 
and advice you want And help you 
to getafreeestimateof theequipment 
you need, and the cost 

The Air ConditioningAdvisoiy Bureau. 
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that research is under way at the Univer¬ 
sity of Ghent, for the Belgian VinciiiaJ 
administration, to devise a method of rJee- 
tronirally-synchronised overtaking via 
vehicle-mounted roof rarnf)s\ in the oppos¬ 
ing direction, at speeds of 40-45 kph on 
busways fomied from obsolete single-line 
railways.—Yours faithfuIly, 

Cambridge (;krall» van Gekhuis 

Sni—"S'our idc-a of the railways turning the 
track, into high-spe('d bus-lanes (August 
12th) may w'ell jirovide a solution lo British 
Rail’s economic problems, but can you tell 
me how you imagine the bus-lanes could 
be built in practice. For example, on the 
Maiyleboni* line ? Presumably the bus- 
lanes would take iw(i to three years to 
build, while (hr railway would be closed 
at stage one. IJow would we rommiiiers 
manage in the meantime ?—^\'ours faith¬ 
fully, Patrick Arbuthnot 

Che sham, Butks 


McGovernment 

Sir— 1 agree that the Democratic presiden¬ 
tial candidate's defence proposals revive the 
massive- retaliaticm spectre of the 1950s 
(July Joth). HowevcT, f must take issue with 
your historical attribution. Mr Dulles was 
merely the spokes-rnan, and not the author, 
of a policy which was an outgrowth of a 
substantial (urtailment of our defence 
expenditures resulting from the efforts of 
George Humphrey, the* ilien Secretary of 
Slate. His foiecast of “ inflation that will 
curl your hair ” was a particularly effective 
metaphor, as y<ju recall, in persuading the 
Congress to < urb our military budget. In 
short, Dulles did not liavo, in that fiscal 
framework, the luxury of options in 
responding to communist threats. The 
succes.sor adminisiration.s did, and perhaps 
the mora.ss of Vietnam resulted from their 
exercise.- Yours faithfully, Gavin Murciiy 
New Yor,\ 


tIU QvariBtly Ecornmjc fliiviow Service 
Every quarter. 70 reviews cover 150 countne& 

Southern 

Africa 

Despite fdirrt signs of revival. South 
Africa's economy faces deep seated 
problems Our latest Quarterly Econ¬ 
omic Review an-aiyses how Mr. 
Vorster's government is dealing with 
these, and discusses the political sig¬ 
nificance of the latest cabinet reshuffle. 

Annual si'tiscnfH >n to one review (4 
issues and dn Annu.i! Supplernont) is £15 
fUS$40J Airmail pi-stagr t2 (US$5) 
Single copies. C4 50 (US$12) 

Payment with or Jar please 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 St. James's Place L-'mdon SW1A IffT 
Qf 309 Surrey House 36 Rissik Street 
Johannesburg 


LETTERS 

Ugandan Asians 

Sir —May I develop your admirable 
articles on the Ugandan Asians (August 
r2th) ? 

Though Whitehall dilatorincss over the 
financing of the recently-opened Hongkong- 
Kowloon road tunnel showed a lamentable 
erosion of our old capacity to think 
imperially, I suggest that there arc plenty 
of men in the field, in both official and 
private capacities, who have not lost the 
old touch. Hongkong proves it. The nerve 
and good faith which enabled the Hong¬ 
kong and Shanghai Bank, to handle so well 
the financial transition from the Japane.se 
occupation is still there. 

Wr still have an empire, mainly little 
islands scattered across the oceans of the 
w'orld, long vanished from the general con¬ 
sciousness. 

But, as the example of Hongkong and the 
advertisements for the Caymans show', the 
political stability provided by the colonial 
system is an asset. 

A combination of refined financial 
techniques and swift communications and 
tclcc(>mmuiiication.s has brought the little 
islands into the mainstream. 

Their geographical location prevents 
their having a hope of achieving the posi¬ 
tion of Hongkong but I suggest that the 
multifariou-s abilities of the East African 
Asians could bring enormous benefit, 
especially in the Pacific, which is becom¬ 
ing increasingly important. 

rhoiigh the Hongkong achievement i.s 
out ot reach, 1 suggest the Indian achieve¬ 
ment in Mauritius is an attainable goal. 

Anyone with experience at home and 
abroad of people originally from the 
Indian subcontinent knows how deep has 
been the British imprint, 'rhe.se people 
are, by and large, on our side. 

I'he Italians planned their inter-war 
Cyrenaican .settlements with great care. 
1 am confident that in London there arc 
enough experienced and enthusiastic 
people to form a working-party to examine 
lh«‘ possibilitie.s of imperial settlement for 
a proportion, at any rale, of these East 
African AsiiU!.s, who came into our orbit 
through the empire’.—Yours faithfully, 
Georoe a. Short 

Manchester 


Population 

Sir —1 am worried by the increasing 
jujpularity of the catch-phrase “zero 
population growth " or “ zpg.” My worry 
results from a desire, not that population 
growth .should continue, but that it should 
halt and then go into reverse. Like the 
understain, thrs seems to be a possibility 
w'e don’t talk about. The reason, I suspect, 
i.s that we have a primeval fear of seeing 
our tribe .shrink away, and we rationalise 
this f«*ar by referring lo the horrors (even 
with zpg) of agf*ing populations and falling 
activity rates. It is true, of course, that 
slirinkage would eventually bring us back 
to a mirror-image Adam and Eve—but 
in the long term even Adam and Pat 
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arc dead. 

Perhaps, also, we have learnt to fear the 
effects of any geometric trend. But with 
shrinkage the more familiar—and frighten¬ 
ing—growth furve is turned round and 
instead of steepening it becomes gentler 
with time. To illustrate the undramatic 
natun* of such a trend—and for fun—*1 
have calculated the United Kingdom 
population over the next century, assum¬ 
ing that it could be stabilised by 1980 and 
then work up to a shrinkage rate of 0.5 
per cent per annum. 


1970 

United Kingdom 
home population 
(millions) 

55.7 

1980 

58.0 

1990 

56.4 

2000 

53.6 

2010 

51.0 

2020 

48.5 

2030 

46.2 

2040 

43.9 

2050 

41.8 

2060 

39.7 

2070 

37.8 

2080 

35.9 

Concealed in 

lho.se figures could be the 

alisation of some of our most cherished 


hopes. So let ns accept population .shrink¬ 
age ns an objective, and start discussing 
the means and the implications—for 
education, for industry, for private and 
public investment, for social values, for 
our whole growth-gorged philosophy.— 
Yours faithfully John Standingford 
Barnet, Herts 


Fighting fish 

Sir —Your remarks on the Icelandic fish¬ 
ing dispute (July 15th) seem only to have 
the barc.sT resemblance to reality. 

First, despite your denial, there is a 
real danger of overfishing off Iceland. 
1’he average fish size has been falling, 
while the end reproduction rate of i.i is 
almosi half the prewar figure. If the 
Icelandic grounds are such as the Georges 
Banks, then effective control must be 
implemented. 

Secondly, it is wrong to say that 
Iceland’s decision to extend its limits was 
the result of a new left-wing government; 
all five parties in Iceland were committed 
to it before the election and the bill went 
through the Althing without any dissenting 
votes. Rather, I would suggest that the 
real reason for the extension lies in the 
example set by countries like the United 
Kingdom in claiming and exploiting the 
mineral rights of their own continental 
shelf. Why, the Icelanders ask, should a 
country which legally exploits a monopoly 
of its sea bed not also be allowed to 
exploit the fish above the bed ? 

The consequences to Britain of Iceland’s 
exten.sion arc not grave; many English 
fishermen, and almost all Scottish fisher¬ 
men, earn their livelihood from coastal 
fishing, an industry that would undoubtedly 
benefit greatly from the United Kingdom 
following Iceland’s lead.—^Yours faithfully, 
Glasgow Cameron Aitken 
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“We are about to enter the EEC. 

^ t>ur company will soon be in competition 
some of the world’s shrewdest and 
mo t successful businessmen. 

So we must have total management 
monihty. Wc cannot risk our future in 
1 urope on the vagaries of airline timc- 
’cs, delays and missed connections. 
That IS why your company now owns 
^ Jtritish executive jet whose cost-effective 
toinbination of high speed and long range, 


exceptional reliability and economy of 
operation, is unique. The Hawker 
Siddeley 125. 

As a result, wc are independent of 
the shackles of airline schedules, and now 
have direct access to the home towns of 
twice as many of our existing and potential 
customers in Europe as are served by all 
the scheduled services put together. 

Your company has instantly oecome 
biggei, more powerful, more effective. 


The production capacity of your sen 
executives is now doubled. And the 
markets of all Europe are now 
in your own back yard,” ^ 


The HS 125 Eurojet 
One take-off covers the EEC 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATIOI^ 


Kingston upon Thames, England 

Uguikar Qi/ldalau nrAim 
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NEW INDUSTRIES ARE 
WELCOME IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


ON OUR TERMS. 

We want and need new industries in British Coiumbia—but to 
avoid any misconceptions, we believe in stating our position ciearly 
right from the start. 

Our belief is that industry should pay its own way if it wishes to 
enjoy the many advantages offered by our province. 

Furthermore, we demand that industry conform to a rigid set of 
pollution-control standards. 

These two factors bear directly on the cost of establishing and 
operating an industry in British Columbia. So you might well ask if it's 
worth your while to consider such a move. We think it is—when 
you consider the many benefits we do offer to industry. 

These benefits include access to one of the continent's richest 
preserves of natural resources... an almost unlimited choice of prims 
industrial sites... a reliable labor pool... first-rate shipping links with 
major markets in western North America and Pacific Rim nations. Plus the 
benefit of Canada's lowest tax structure, for industries and individuals. 

The opportunities are great in this vast and beautiful land.. .for 
industries willing to operate on our terms. If the attitude seems fair to 
your company, we'd like to hear from you. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Department of Industrial Development, Trade, & Commerce 

Parliament Buildings, Victoria, British Columbia Hon. Waldo M. Skillings, Minfotlf 

in the United Kingdom contact, Rear Admiral M. G. STIRLING, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA HOUSE, 1 REGENT ST., LONDON S.W.I. 
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PROPERTY 



is a new Life Assurance Company 
Leasebacks on good commerciai 
properties are urgently required 


Details to Retained Surveyors 


Chesterton a sons 


9 Wood Street Cheapside EC2V 7AR 
01-606 3055 







positive 
trading- 
person to 
person- 
in world 
markets 
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Put your business in good hands • • • 

for positive trading and positive results talk to us— 
Dodwell marketing men are strategically placed at major 
trading centres and are experts in the trading techniques 
and product requirements of their areas. Explore new 
territories and new products with Dodwell and get 
positive trading results. 

') dodwell 

'' a force in international trade 

For enquiries in internetionei setting, buying and shigptng, contact 
DODWELL €r COMPANY LIMITED. 

HEAD OFFICE: P.O. BOX 239.18 FINSBURY CIRCUS. LONDON. EC2M 7BE 
Telophono: 01 -688 6040 Tsiex: London 888444 

‘A OF Tur urnc apf r.rtoiJP' 




AuMTMlia ■ Canada ■ Guam ■ Hong Kong ■ India • Japan • Kenya • Singapore • Taiwan • Tanzania ■ Uganda • U.K. • U.SA ■ Wait Germany 
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Making the 

The Govemment’s prompt acknowledgement of respon¬ 
sibility for Uganda’s Asian holders of British passports 
is adrnirablc, and goes some w^ay to wipe out the shame 
of the Commonwealth Immigration Act of 1968. It is 
good, too, that the British side, to judge by Mr Rippon’s 
attitude, can keep its cool when required. But it would 
be doing Uganda’s unfortunate Asian community a 
great disservice indeed to pretend that President Amin’s 
determination to expel them within 90 days does not 
present this country with some staggering problems. 
Those problems arc by no means insoluble, but the 
well being, if not also the very lives, of many thousands 
of British citizens could be put at risk if everyone con¬ 
cerned does not recognise just how difficult they arc. 

There is, first of all, the deadline. As Mr Rippon 
said on his return to London on Wednesday, that dead¬ 
line cannot be met in a humane and orderly manner. 
Even if the British Government acts immediately, as it 
must, to prepare for the Asians arrival, it may well 
prove impossible to bring up to 50,000 people from 
Uganda to Britain in 90 days in anything like a tolerable 
state. It must be hoped that General Amin has been 
made fully aware that the responsibility for those British 
citizens which the Government has accepted docs not 
start only when they reach Dover or Heathrow, 

It would, of course, be very nice if God w'ould only 
communicate a change of mind to General Amin. But 
the only two working assumptions on which Mr Heath 
can operate is that, at worst. General Amin will put into 
concentration camps any of the Asians still remaining 
in Uganda after 90 days, and that, at best, if the 
arrangements for bringing the Asians who are entitled 
to come to Britain arc sufficiently far advanced General 
Amin might be persuaded to extend the deadline. Either 
way the evacuation requires an immediate and 
massive effort by the British Government and by local 
and voluntary authorities in this country. 

It will not be a welcome effort to many British people. 
Mr Enoch Powell has already sounded off : on Wednes- 


best of it 

day he grandiloquently accepted the continuing obliga* 
tion for Britain to succour thasc in distress, but he then 
pronounced it an obligation which would be more than 
met if Britain took only an “ infinitesimal ” number of 
refugees. Unfortunately, Mr Powell will have many 
supporters for that view, and those supporters will be¬ 
come increasiiigly vocal the moment stcp.s actually start 
to be taken to receive the Asians. That should not be an 
excuse to pul off action until it i.s certain that the 
intolerable will in fact occur. To do so would be a 
grave mistake. The Government must realise that to let 
the Asians in, however or whenever it is done, will cause 
it a good deal of political pain, but the .shouting will 
die quicker and the Asians themselves will have a better 
chance to be decently assimilated if the measures to help 
them arc started immediately. All British political parties 
must do their best to make common cause on that, 
nationally and locally. 

International effort needed 

What needs to be done ? The first step is to find out 
the exact .scale of the problem, and the team of British 
officials in Kampala mu.st be reinforced to sort out who 
arc British, Indian or Ugandan citizens. International 
opinion must be mobilist^ to persuade General Amin 
to extend the deadline and to allow the deported to 
take some (although they will not get anything like all) 
of their capital. The international community must be 
ready to accept responsibility for those Asians who believe 
themselves to be Ugandans but may find themselves states 
less at any time. The very problem of transporting the 
Asians out of Uganda may also need international 
co-operation. 

At home, one of the more encouraging things this 
week has been the response of some local authorities— 
notably Leicester and the London borough of Brent— 
who have reason to anticipate that substantial numbers 
of Ugandan Asians will dtoose to live with their rela¬ 
tives in their areas. But such boroughs cannot be expec- 
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ted to take more than a few hundred families each, and 
the Government must offer generous assistance to all 
those local authorities who will take immigrants. It will 
probably be necessary to relieve housing bottlenecks in 
existing properties and hope the overcrowding will only 
be short term. It will almost certainly be necessary to step 
up new housing starts and to encourage special educational 
measures (such as learning English), probably in ad hoc 
immigrant schools to begin with. Special employment 
registers will also be required. These are local measures 
to meet a national obligation and the burden of paying 
for them should not fall on the ratepayers. 

Inevitably, as Ealing has already shown, there will be 
demands for some form of direction or dispersal. That 
will be anathema to others, and would hamper the 
natural process of absorption anyway. This docs,not mean 
that much a)uld not be done to encourage the immi* 
grants to settle in areas where there is a housing sur¬ 
plus. Since many of the Asians are accustomed to work in 
the service trailes they may actually help service 
industries (like tourism) where they arc most needed and 
under-staffed—out of London. Encouragement to settle in 
those places w'here there are both housing and jobs 
should be part of the screening process. 

And although the outlook both for the Uganda 
Asians and the home community is not easy, especially 
if the refugees come in one mass exodus, it is not wholly 


negative. Many of the immigrants will be business- 
inclined and their predecessors have already made an 
impact in the shopping and catering trades. Much will 
depend upon how much of their own capital they are 
allowed to bring, but there is a precedent here which 
could be followed. When 7,000 British subjects were 
expelled from Egypt at the time of Suez they got £7.4111 
in loans from the British Government (most ot which was 
soon repaid as they made profits from thdr new busi¬ 
nesses). To assist the Asians in that way may cause the 
racialists to go into paroxysms, but such a policy would 
be economically sensible. 

The overriding need h? for the Government to act 
swiftly, intelligently and humanely while a good deal of 
the country still feels angry at General Amin. But it would 
compound the Asians’ present misery to pretend 
to them that they are going to be* welcomed with open 
arms by everyone in this country ; they are not, but 
if the problem is handled well there will be enough 
goodwill at least to make their reception tolerable. 
After all, Britain absorbed 30,000 Hungarians in the wake 
of the Russian invasion in 1956, and £2.6111 was 
raised by voluntary subscription to help them. Britain 
accepted more than its share of moral obligation then, 
and rightly so. The effort must be no less generous 
and determined now simply because the faces are 
coloured. 



It is a real issue 

Henry Kissinger, flying from Le Due Tho to President Thieu, is one man 
who doesn't think the Indochina war is pointless 


It has happened often enough before with Vietnam, and 
it is happening again now: the argument is all about 
means, and hardly anybody is talking about ends. It is 
right that the methods used to fight the war should always 
be kept under inspection ; that applies particularly at 
the moment to the American bombing of North Vietnam. 
But in a week that has seen the withdrawal of the 
American army’s last combat unit from South Vietnam, 
and the more or less simultaneous arrival on the battlefield 
of units from what may be North Vietnam’s last previoudy 
uncommitted fighting division, there Ls somethmg eerily 
unreal alx)ut much of the present American debate. It 
is no use. talking about methods and ignoring causes. How 
matters ; why matters even more. 

The numbers are wrong 

The argument about means has come back to the 
question of whether the United States is systematically 
trying to destroy the network of dikes that protects the 
Red river delta. On the evidence that has been produced 
so far, by anyone with any claim to objectivity, it is 
almost certainly not. Mr Ramsey Clark, the former 
American attorney-general, is reported to have said on 
his return from North Vietnam on Monday that in a 
tour of more than 600 miles he had seen “ at least three ” 
bom^d dikes. As it happem, that is the number this 


paper was able to identify on the map it published on 
July 29th ; they may or may not be the same three. 
The AmericaiLs themselves say they have hit at least 
12 dikes, 10 of whicli had toads or anti-aircraft guns 
on them or were close to other legitimate taigets. None 
of this constitutes a deliberate attack on the dike system. 
Even the North Vietnamese claim reported by one of 
Mr Clark’s fellow-tourists—that dikes have been damaged 
in 58 places in four months—has to be measured against 
the fact that there are about 2,500 miles of dikes, some 
of them 40 or 50 yards wide at the base, and that there 
have been 200 to 300 American planes a day over 
North Vietnam during most of that four months. It is 
worth remembering that at this time last year, without 
any bombing at all, the dikes were already b^g swamped 
by the flood-waters that inundated much of the delta. 
So far this year’s rains have not been as heavy; but 
if there is another flood the cause could be the damage 
nature did last year, more than the bombing now. 

Of course, it is clear that American bombs have been 
hitting a good many other non-military taigets in addition 
to some dikes: there Ls sufficient evidence of that, from 
the scrupulous Joseph Kraft as well as from other 
recipients of visas to Hanoi. It is not enough to say 
that these are the inevitable accidents involved in the still 
rather imprecise business of delivering high explosive over 



long distances, whether the means of delivery is an 
American bom»bcr or the rockets and artillery the North 
Vietnamese are using in the south. The pilots have to 
be reminded to be accurate, even if it means they are 
likelier to get killed ; the search for technological precision 
has to be continued, by laser beams and television-guided 
bombs and whatever the next device is ; the men who 
select the targets have to be as careful as the airmen 
arc expected to be. It is possible that within a few 
weeks the Americans will have come to the end of their 
list of legitimate targets. From then on they may be able 
to reduce the number erf planes they send out each day, 
and concentrate on keeping out of action the two railway 
lines and the emergency oil pipeline from Clhina to 
Hanoi, and the roads and storage areas soutli of Hanoi 
that supply the army beyond the borders. 

The issue is what the South Vietnamese prefer 
But none of this relieves the American opponents of 
the war from the responsibility they have too. It is a 
fair criticism of the way they have been conducting 
their argument that they have talked almost exclusively 
about the means by which the war is fouglit, and even 
then almost entirely about the American and Soulh 
Vietnamese side of it Mr McGovern has said very 
little so far this year about the issues behind the war 
except to repeat the phrase that South V'ietnam is a 
“ corrupt military dictatorship.” There is some truth, if 
not a decisive amount, in each of those words ; it would 
he odd if there were not, in a poor country fighting 
a long war. But to try' to dismi.ss the causes of the 
war in that single phrase, like a man irritably hitting 
out at a wasp, makes Mr McGovern seem either naive 
or contemptuous about the problems of south-east Asia, 
and perhaps both. 

The advantage that Mr Nixon has over Mr McGovern 
at the moment—the reason why the Americtui opinion 
polls are still on his side over Vietnam—is the fact that 
this year’s attack by the North Vietnamese army has 
made a gooct many people re-examine their ideas about 
the nature of the war. In the past Mr Nixon, like Mr 
Johnson before him, had managed to make life remarkably 
difficult for himself in explaining what he was trying to 
achieve in Vietnam. He did this by erecting a whole 
superstructure of other reasons and justifications for the 
war, on top of the basic argument about self-determination 
for the South Vietnamese. There were those tottering 
dominoes in the rest of south-east Asia ; there was the 
credibility of America’s promises to its friends in Europe 
and Israel; there was even the curious proposition that 
the United States was just not going to lose a war, 
full stop. 

All of these reasons, except the last one, had something 
to be said for them, but they did not make it easy to 
offer a simple explanation to baffled and war-weary 
Americans. Anyway, none of these other arguments would 
justify the war unless it could be shown that a policy 
of resisting the communists in South Vietnam was some¬ 
thing the South Vietnamese themselves were willing to 
for too* Evients have now simplified Mr Nixon's 


task. The North ^Vietnamese invasion, and South 
Vietnam’s resistance to it, have made this conflict look 
less like a civil war within the south, and more like a 
war between two separate .states, than ever before. 

The most obvious thing about south-east Asia today 
is that North Vietnam haS\ virtually its entire army 
outside its own frontiers, fighting in three different 
countries. In South Vietnam and Cambodia, the local 
communists and their supporters would certainly be unable 
tc> keep the war going without North Vietiiamcst! help ; 
in Laos, the most the Palhct Lao could hold on to 
by themsc;lvcs would probably be the hill-country in the 
north and the east. In all ihive countries the local armies 
go on fighting the North Vietnamese, and getting the 
recniiLs to rrplac<’ the losses of each successive campaign, 
even though they seem condemned to a permanent 
defensive war. They do not fight brilliantly, and quite 
possibly they would defeated without the help 
American air power gives them ; but that is because 
they are up against the most efficient army in their part 
of the world, and nobody who has read any history 
believes that there is much connection Ixitween the 
efficiency of an army and the acceptability of the political 
ideas it serves. There is no evidence from the movement 
of refugees in IndcKhina that a majority of pcioplc in 
the areas occupied by tlic North Vietnamese army have 
welcomed the sort of government it has brought with it. 
It is true that most of the refugees want to get out of 
the* fighting zone as much because they are iifraid of the 
bombing the government's counter-attack will bring as 
because of what the commiiriisfs do when they arrive ; 
but they always move away from the North Vietnamese, 
not deeper into their lenitnry. 

Ask Lenin’s question 

Lenin said that if you want to .see your w^ay through a 
dilliciilt problem you should ask who is doing what to 
whom. Ji is a test that should be applied to the four 
countries of Indochina, Who.se army is where ? 

This is the basic difliculty in the private talks between 
Mr Kissinger and Mr Le Due Tho, which went into their 
16th session on Monday, after which Mr Ki.ssinger flew 
off to talk to President Thieu in Saigon. The North 
Vietnamese arc saying that their army will keep on 
fighting until the Americans agree to remove Mr Thicu 
from powder and put the communists into a new govern¬ 
ment in Saigon. The Americans are saying that who 
next governs South Vietnam should be decided by an 
election. They recognise that an election held after such 
a war will be something less than a perfect expression 
of people’s wishes, but they have suggested a number 
of ways of making it as free as possible. It is the difference, 
between those who believe that power comes from the 
barrel of a gun, and those who think that power should 
be referred, even if imperfectly, to the people who have to 
live under it. There is no real compromise between such 
points of view, and those who want to make even more 
concessions to the North Vietnamese in the name of 
peace should recognise what it is they are proposing. 
They arc proposing to subordinate politics to violence. 
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There is a curious similarity between those who advocate 
this sort of “ peace ” in Indochina, and those who 
advocate peace on similar terms in Britain’s present 
industrial crisis. The militants among Britain’s dockers 
have been using violence to insist that they should be 
given jobs in companies outside the docks, irrespective 
of the wishes of those companies and ultimately at the 
cxpen.s<‘ of the men who at present work in them. The 
North Vietnamese are using their army to insist that 
their friends should be put into the governments of 
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South Vietnam and Cambodia and Laos, irrespective of 
any attempt to test the wishes of the population of those 
countries. And there arc many people who would greet 
giving both of them what they want as a feat of peace¬ 
making, who in fact demand such a peace, and who 
deplore a policy of resistance Dccause, they say, it 
will only lead to more trouble. The comparison is worth 
dwelling on. It is strange how many people will put 
up with injustice, for others, in the name of a temporary 
suspension of trouble for themselves. 



If the luck holds 

Mr Whitelaw can get Northern Ireland back to talking serious politics 
again, but he will need to take the big decisions himself 


The Provisional IRA ha.s failed to make any effective 
response so far to the anny\s martyrless occupation of 
the no-go areas in Iklfasi and Londonderry. Instead, 
the t)ombings and sh(X)tings have declined remarkably. 
The issue of the moment in Northern Ireland is the 
number of individual killings of Catholics and Protest¬ 
ants that have taken place since direct rule began : this 
is a serious matter, and it could make serious political 
trouble, but, unlike so much else that has faced Mr 
Willie Whitelaw in Belfast, it is not a likely precursor 
of civil war. The Provisionals must be expected to have 
another major try at setting the communities at each 
other’s throats, and they may succeed. Yet the political 
and moral eilect of Bloody Friday in Northern Ireland 
and far hevond it has been to deny to the Provos the 
indiscriminate bombing which had been their most 
effective tactic, the one, indeed, which forced the Faulk¬ 
ner government t(» insist on the internment policy which, 
in turn, proved to be Stormont’s downfall. If the Provos’ 
next effort fails, they could find themselves out of business 
faster than anyone has yet dared to say. 

But guerrilla wars seldom come to an end while there 
is an open frontier across which men and arms can be 
moved to hit the targets they w-ant and back over which 
wanted men can always find r(‘fijge. The first require¬ 
ment of the British Government in what are likely to be 
the difficult and wearying months ahead while Mr 
Whitelaw tries to get political life going again in North¬ 
ern Ireland should be to encourage the Irish prime 
minister, Mr Lynch, to go every bit as far against the 
IRA as his own electorate in Mid-Cork showed it was 
ready to go two weeks ago. Mr Lynch is not popular 
with everyone in the ('onservati\'e Government, but even 
those whose personalities clash with his should be 
encouraged by the plain evidence that he has reverted to 
the policy which he was propounding, with sense and 
eloquence, two years ago : that Irish unity is not just 
round the corner, that there are two traditions in the 
island, and that the way towards reconciliation is by 
pei^ading the two traditions to adapt cautiously to 
^Wh other over the years. Mr Whitelaw and Mr Lynch 
wauil|;probab]y get on famously if they met, and the 


Secretary of State must sometimes be tempted to do 
w‘hat Lord O’Neill once did, a temptation that is the 
easier to resist because Lord O’Neill paid so dearly for 
the initiative. The Protestants in the north set Mr 
Whitelaw in a different light now that the no-go areas 
have gone, but they are not ready to change their view 
of Mr Lynch or anyone Who talks to him. 

That is, of course, a misfortune. If Ireland were 
actually united under Mr Lynch he could manage 
very well without the Social Democratic and Labour 
party but he would need to come to terms with the 
Unionists. It is, therefore, the nicest of hypothetical 
questions whether, two decades or so from now, it will 
be the Unionist politicians or the Catholic ones in the 
north who prove to be most against an understanding 
with the south. But for as far as anyone can see now 
the Dublin government and the northern Protestants 
are not going to admit that they are, or could be, natural 
allies. So Mr Whit claw’s task is to get Mr Lynch’s 
co-operation and understanding in determining the next 
political steps in Northern Ireland without stiffening 
the moderate Protestants’ backs again. 

The clamour of opinions 

Thin means that Mr Lynch is not going to be invited 
to any talks this year, something that he himself seems 
to have accepted with a good grace. He knows as well 
as anyone that even if most of Ulster’s parties with 
elected repreiientative^ were got to Mr Whitclaw’s con¬ 
ference table the prospect of anything meaningful 
resulting from the clamour of their opinions is nil. It is 
a necessary exercise to try to get them there. If some of 
them, like the SDLP or even Mr Faulkner in one of his 
moods, care to commit political suicide by attaching 
wildly unrealistic conditions to their attendance (the 
political equivalent of a Bloody Friday), then it may 
even be to the good, although Mr Whitelaw could have 
difficulty explaining this to the less percipient at West¬ 
minster, What is most likely to happen is that the 
differences are going to be so wide and deep that Mr 
Whitelaw can cheerfully say at the end that he has 
listened carefully to everyone but that the disagreement 
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leaves him no optimi but to make up his own mind. At 
precisely that moment he would be wise to listen to 
whatever Mr Lynch may put to him privately. 

There are many ingenious and sensible ideas about 
how Northern Ireland’s affairs could be regulated in 
the next decade or two if, as it is safe to assume, the 
November referendum ^ows a massive majority for 
continuing the constitutional link with the United 
Kingdom. Thus Mr Charles Garter, writing under the 
auspices of the Irish Association*, has suggested that 
a Northern Ireland inside the United Kingdom should 
have control over its own economic affairs, virtually to 
the extent that the republic has over its economy. He 
would go along with a condominium between Dublin 
and Westminster over defence and foreign policy and 
would allow Northern Ireland citizens to opt for either 
nationality and vote for both Parliaments. Sir Fred 
Catherwood, contributing to a collection of papers pub- 
lised for the Institute for the Study of ConfUctf, 
advocates the need for a two-thirds majority in a future 
Ulster assembly, first to encourage the participation of 
the minority community and then, by that participation, 
to secure the demise of the border issue. These are 
all useful suggestions, but they are probably a bit in 
advance of what Mr Whitelaw will feci he can do this 
year. 

There is a fair ailment to be made for Mr White- 
law to have a scheme ready on paper, going beyond 
the plain choice between belonging to the United iUng- 
dom and belonging to the Irish Republic, which could 
be put to the voters in November. But that could be 
held to prejudge the main issue and there might 
not be time to put out a coherent plan anyway. What 
Mr Whitelaw has to judge is the temper of his province. 
It is getting weary of its civil war. Most of the Catholic 
community seems weary enough now to wish to be rid 
of the gunmen if it dared to be. It might be more 
positive yet if the army can defeat whatever the Provi¬ 
sionals try next without the captures and occupations 

*** The Northern Ireland Problem." By Denis P. Banitt and 
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and searches all conspiring to make the Catholics 
believe that they arc going to be defenceless against al 
hostile majority and pushed down into an inferior com¬ 
munity again. Most of the Protestant community has 
never been ready to see the industrial and financial 
society it built up driven into min by its own extrem¬ 
ists ; its blackest moments hasve been when it fdt it 
saw no alternative. It may be more positive in its pursuit 
of agreement if it can believe that the IRA is under 
control and sectarian politics can be partly subordinated 
to the opportunities and problems of going into 
Europe. BoA sides may accept compromises if they fed 
secure again. For that the first priority is continued 
pressure against the IRA and the second the assurance 
by the British Government that the control of internal 
security is not going to fall intx> openly sectarian hands 
again. 

These are the real problems for Mr Wliitdaw to 
decide. He Ls still in the business of opening as many 
political doors as he can, and keeping them open as long 
as he can. A political scheme drawn up while Northern 
Ireland lives under the real threat of an IRA counter- 
stroke is bound to be very different from one which 
seems right to a country that has begun to find its feet 
again. A scheme that makes sense in a purely 
Northern Ireland context could soon get out of date 
if the political and economic advantages of the Europe 
of Ten start to get Irishmen thinking beyond the 
nationalist issue. If Mr Whitelaw deddes that his choice 
cannot be taken within the present time-scale for direct 
rule there would be no voice (except perhaps his own) 
w'hich would deny him another year’s hard labour. 
Northern Ireland, if the luck holds, is coming out of a 
night of malignancy and despair. It is a time for 
moderate men to be encouraged to speak and show 
themselves : for as many schools of thought as the island 
supports to contend politically with each other so that 
what has grown in the darkness can he seen in the 
light for what it is. If the combination of exhaustion 
and hope Ls sufficient, Ulster may yet take, and work, 
what seems to Mr Whitelaw and Mr Lynch and decent 
and realistic men to be closest to a decent and realistic 
settlement. 



A candle in a fog 

What was a nice man like Forbes Burnham of Guyana doing at 
something like that non-aligned conference? Weil, playing host, actually 


It was the French, with their capacity for believing 
their own rhetoric, who invented the third world when 
most of the rest of us were trying to make do with the 
familiar one. The idea of a middle way between capital¬ 
ism and communism has its charms, and no one would 
deny that the developing countries have some common 
interests to defend in their economic relationship with 
the richer world. But since those heady days back in 
1961 when Bukamo, Nehru and Marshal Tito got 


together to toast the concqit of non-alignment ih 
Belgrade, the idea has lost most of what credibility it. 
ever had. Today the phrase “ non-alignment" hai ■ 
become about as politically neutral as “people’s demp* 
cracy " or “ democratic centralism.” ' 

Consider what went on at Georgetown in Guyana, at 
the fourth intematitmal conference of 64 supposedly 
non-aligned countries last week. The meeting could have 
served a constructive purpose. The delegates could have 
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discussed new arrangements between producer countries 
to defend the prices of primary exports. They could have 
talked alx>iit exchange of technology and industrial 
co-opcralion. They might have had another go at trying 
to persuade the western countries to let them have a 
stake in the system of special drawing rights. But when 
the agenda was announced “ economic problems ” were 
listed as [)oini nine, right down at the bottom of the page. 
The people who wanted to tackle the bread-and-butter 
issuer had been elbowed aside by those who took more 
pleasure in rehashing the old witches’ brews. 

Who are you non-aligned against ? 

So the delegates spent a whole day wrangling over 
whether or not the Vietc.ong should take a seat at the 
“ non-aligned ” table and whether Prince Sihanouk, who 
now lives in Peking, should be recognised as the true 
leader of Cambodia. When they decided to give the 
Vietrong and Prince Sihanouk's envoys seats at the 
conference table three Asian delegations (from Indo¬ 
nesia, Malaysia and Laos) walked out. But there were 
other things that might also alarm those who still have 
sympathy for the original concept of non-alignment. 
The list of invited guests includcxl guerrilla movements 
from South Africa, Rhodesia and Portuguese Africa, 
and a few young men from the rcvolutionar>^ Puerto 
Rican socialist party. The Palestine commandos not 
only turned up, but went home congratulating them¬ 
selves on the attack on the Israelis that was written into 
the final declaration. Chile's marxist president, Sr 
Allende, also got the conference’s total support for a 
policy that even the Chilean communist party has 
started to have public doubts about. 

All these views about the state of the world—^which 
included a demand that the Americans should pull 
everything out of Vietnam unconditionally, and a state¬ 
ment of the “ urgent necessity ” of helping to arm and 
train African guerrillas—would have been the normal 
product of a student teach-in. But it is a pity that so 
many foreign ministers were induced to waste the best 
part of a working week in an exchange of rhetoric that 
will do nothing to help their countries deal with their 
own problems, and which rnanv of them intended as 
nothing but rhetoric anyway. 

One of the things that went wrong in Georgetown was 
that the Africans and the Arabs had most things their 
own way, at the expense of the other delegates. This was 
obvious when thev insisted on seating the Victcong, and 
used their weight of numbers to do so, when it w.as 
dear that this would oblige the delegates of three 
south-east Asian countries to leave. It was even more 
obvious when thev put into action their prearranged plan 
to make AlgicTs {hr site of the next conference, although 
almo.st all the Asians wanted Colombo. The Ceylonese 
have been dusting down their big new ('hinese-donated 
confcniKT liall, and they appeared to have a solid 
claim to receive (he delegates next time. Ceylon w'as 
the only Asian country to break off diplomatic relations 
w'ith Israel during the six-day war in 1967, which 
should have given it the Arabs' barking. There have 


been non-aligned summits in Cairo and Lusaka, but 
there has never been one in Asia. The Afro-Arabs’ 
insistence on railroading through their choice of Algiers 
was not only a slight to the Asians ; it makes a nonsense 
of the daim that these conferences are a demonstration 
of third-world solidarity. 

Assuming that a fair proportion of the countries that 
will actually turn up in Algiers next time want to get 
some business done, how can they ? Three lessons can 
be drawn from the fiasco in Georgetown. The first is 
that only governments should be represented at future 
conferences. It is not the function of any group of 
politicians who profess to be non-aligned to take it upon 
themselves to decide that a legally constituted govern¬ 
ment sudh as Marshal Loii Nol’s is an “ imperialist 
puppet,” and that a political exile living in the capital 
of a superpower is the rightful, and neutralist, represen¬ 
tative of the Cambodian people. The concept of non- 
alignment flickers like a candle in a fog when it is used 
to support so open a taking of sides. 

Second, the voting procedure at these conferences 
should be revised. The African delegates at Georgefown 
operated as a caucus to get their own way throughout 
the discussions, at tlie expense of the Asians, who were 
snubbed, and the Latin Americans, whose voice (apart 
from Mr Burnham’s opening address on behalf of 
Guyana) went almost unheard. The Arabs, marching in 
step with the Africans, did well for themselves by getting 
the conference to endorse their view of the Middle East 
crisis. But non-alignment, as the Asians are saying, is not 
a geographical notion, and it is a pity to sec a regional 
claque stealing the show and to some extent rigging 
the vote. Perhaps it would be fairer to assign voting 
power to the various countries according to their popula¬ 
tion. Failing that, it will be up to the Asians and the 
Latin Americans to organise their own voting lobbies. 

The subjects for Algiers 

The other point is that it is clear that the main effect 
of meetings like the Georgetown one is to divert atten¬ 
tion from the ways in which the developing countries 
can do something practical to narrow the widening gap 
between the rich and poor nations. It tempts them to 
relate all their problems to a conspiracy theory of inter¬ 
national rdatioas. (In practice, of course, the United 
States comes in for most of the blame and China for 
none at all.) The coffee producers’ agreement the 
Brazilians are pressing for at the moment—which will 
cover the Portuguese and the Colombians as well as the 
Africans—is far more constructive than any of the 
proposals put forward at Georgetown. If the developing 
countries arc ever to find a useful form of co-operation 
it.will be on the basis of the economic issues where 
a country following a free-market development model, 
such as Brazil, can make common cause with a socialist 
stale such as Tanzania. This cannot be done on the 
Georgetown model. Maybe the differences among the 
dev'cloping countries, with their diverse economic policies, 
are so great that it cannot be done at all. But any hope 
that it can will not survive another non-discussion. 
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United Nations liuildinf!. New York. 


World trading patterns shifting 
dramabical]y...Let the Hongkong Bank Group 
give you the ^bal view. 


The days when world finance 
revolved around a few European 
capitals are over. 

In a world where Japan is 
the third largest industrial power, 
and where new investment 


This expertise could be yours- 
and your clients. 

If your interest is in export 
or overseas investment, 
call the Hongkong Bank Group. 


If your problem is in Snndakan 
or in San Francisco, in rupees 
or deutschmarks, they can help. 
Theirs is the global view. 

Try them and see. 


opportunities are appearing daily 
in Asia and Africa, a global view 
is necessary. 

The Hongkong Bank Group 
offers that global view. They arc 
working not just in the booming 
Near and Far East, but in Europe, 
North America and Australia. 
Everywhere they are assessing 
the local situation, analysing 
exporting opportunities, 
forecasting future trends. 
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WeVie raising the speed iimit 
to ease road coi^Sestion. 


As train services become tester 
and more comfortable, so more 
and njorc people are using them in 
preference to their cars. 

And this in turn helps to take the 
pressure off our roads. 

British Rail will soon be intro- 
• during even fa.ster trains capable 
of travelling at 125 miles an hour 
and more. 

One of them is the High Speed 
Diesel, which will lop 23 minutes 
off the London to Cardiff journey, 
^ off London to Leeds and 


35 off London to Newcastle. 

The other train, soon to go on test, 
is the AKr, short for Advanced 
Passenger Train. So revolutionary is 
its design that eventually it will 
be capable of doing 155 miles an 
hour and more. 

Both these trains are designed to 
run on conventional rail track. 

And only minor signalling changes 
will be needed to accommodate 
them. By the end of the decade, 
Inter-City should be carrying 50 % 
more passengers than they do now. 


All that without creating new lines 
or using up precious land space. 

Urban planners know the value 
of an efficient public transport 
system. Without it our roads would 
te choked and our environment 
spoilt forever. Investment in 
Briti^ Rail is an investment in all 
our futures. 


British RaH 


A Great Brttfah hnwitmgwt 
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The tactics of intimidation 


It was a laugh but no joke when a 
group of dockers complained to the 
police on Tuesday that, as they were 
driving in their cars through the village 
of Garthorpe in Lincolnshire to picket 
a wharf six miles away, they were set 
upon by an angry band of housewives. 
What had apparently finally incensed 
the village ladies were Monday night’s 
television pictures of pickets from out- 
sride the area clashing with police at the 
wharf. The women waved placards 
urging “ no violence ” ; but the 
placards, sticks and stones came down 
on the dockers* cars when they refused 
to turn back. 

The Daily Mirror knew what it was 
doing when it made the incident the 
front page splash on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing. The ladies of Garthorpe had done 
what an increasing number of British 
citizens feel like doing as they watch 
the police defending themselves when 
attacked but arc seemingly impotent to 
prevent the violence and intimidation 
which now accompany every major 
industrial dispute. And it is not only 
the police and workers not involved in 
the dispute who are the victims of the 
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militants and the fanatics. Mr Jack 
Jones and the delegates’ confer¬ 
ence of the Transport and General 
Workers Union had a taste of it when 
they met to call off the strike on Wed¬ 
nesday (see page 63). 

Unless the militants (it does not seem 
to matter which union is involved) 
change their tactics, and there is no 
sign that they are ready to, the question 
of picketing will become a major poli¬ 
tical issue. Even before Tuesday’s havc- 
a-go senior police officers were 
expressing in private their growing 
fears that the militants’ tactics would 
lead to retaliatory violence by members 
of the public. The police forces them¬ 
selves are only too well aware how ill- 
equipped they are at present to deal 
with the problem on their own. 

Although the law on picketing (see 
last week’s issue of The Economist) is 
ill-defined it is not all that obscure that 
the presence of several hundred picket- 
ers can be regarded as anything but 
blatant intimidation rather than 
“peaceful persuasion.’’ But it is rfieer 
numbers which prevent even those chief 
constables who would like to act 
against such intimidation from doing 
so, for outside London it is virtually 
impossible for any police force to 
muster the hundreds of men at very 
short notice that are needed. While the 
police lack that ability the initiative 
will always lie with the militants, for 
they can pick and choose their targets 
outside their own areas and then scale 
down the operation when the police 
reserves have been built up in any one 
place. 

Those were the tactics employed by 
the miners, picked up by the engineer¬ 
ing workers in the Midlands, and used 
by the dockers with almost total 
impunity. They do not require very 
large numbers of men to be effective, 
and it must be obvious to every trade 


unionist where such tactics will inevit¬ 
ably lead. If the union leaders them¬ 
selves are unable to check the drift the 
Government will be forced to strengthen 
the law on picketing—^possibly by 
reducing to a handful the number of 
men who can lawfully picket at any 
one place of work—and organise its 
implementation. For if it does not, the 
ladies of Garthorpe have shown in their 
own small way the alternative course. 

Health service 

Maternal mortality 

In the three years 1967-69 there were 
527 deaths in England and Wales 
directly resulting from pregnancy and 
childbirth, and 455 of them were the 
suiiject of a confidential inquiry 
(HMSO. 85P) by the Department of 
Health. This is the sixth of its kind : 
with all the current talk about the 
need for monitoring perfonnance in 
the health service, it is worth pointing 
out that this particular aspect of the 
maternity services has been monitored 
since 1952. 

In the years 1952-34 over 1,000 
maternal deaths were investigated (out 
of 1,404 that occurred), and the birth¬ 
rate was then lower. So there is no 
doubt about the improvement. But 
with the rise in standards of care the 
investigators have themselves become 
stricter in applying the test of whether 
a death was avoidable or not. Thus 
accompanying the fall in the death- 
rate is a rise in the proportion of 
deaths with avoidable factors—^43.1 per 
cent in 1952-54 but 56 per cent in 
1967-69. This does not mean that 
255 mothers’ deaths could have been 
avoided, but the avoidability test does 
indicate the sort of case in which 
particular care should be taken. The 
report points out that although the 
proportion of births that take place in 
hospital is continuing to rise, too many 
unsuitable cases are still booked for 
home confinement, and it describes one 
or two horrifying examples of medical 
mismanagement by general practi¬ 
tioners looking after mothers either at 
home or in GP maternity units. Hospi- 






tal care was by no means faultless 
eiiCher. Admittedly, the most compli¬ 
cated cases are—or should be—booked 
. for hospital delivery, so the hospital 
death rate can be expected to be 
higher. All the more reason, therefore, 
for careful supervision by senior 
doctors, \vliich on occasion was com¬ 
pletely Jackirj^(. In particular, 34 of the 
50 deaths associated with anaesthesia 
in 1967-69 had avoidable factors, and 
in most of these deaths the anaesthetic 
was administered by a junior doctor. 
But it is still true that many deaths, 
whether in or out of hospital, might 
have been avoided had the mother 
sought advice and followed it. 

The effect of the Abortion Act is 
apparent in this report. Abortion is the 
biggest single cause of maternal death, 
accounting for 117 of the deaths inves¬ 
tigated in 1967-69. Of these 74 resulted 
fnjm illegal abortion (all deemed to 
have avoidable factors), and 32 were of 
coloured women. But over the three- 
year period the number fell from 28 
and 29 in 1967 and 1968 to 17 in 
1969—the first full year of the 
Abortion Act. Nevertheless, the switch 
to legal abortion has not put an end to 
avoidable deaths, particularly when the 
operation is carried out after the first 
ithree months of pregnancy. 

In a preface to the report, Sir 
George Godber (Chief Medical Officer) 
says that in 1952 no one contemplated 
the extent of the fall in maternal 
mortality over the next 20 years. If 
the report is followed uf)—action has 
already been taken over anaesthesia— 
perhaps its successor will show that his 
goal—a reduction in maternal deaths 
to below 100 a year—is near realisa¬ 
tion. In 1970 they numbered 146. 

Cricket _ 

What the actress 
saw _ 

Cricket is dead, long live cricket. A 
season whiioh began wiidi appropriiajtdy 
funereal wealther is ending wiiith a rout 
of the pessimists and decoraitive pictUTes 
in papers wiith an eye foi such things 
of an actress in a bikini lolling on the 
boundary at the Oval. For others there 
was Mick jagger among the members. 
England kept the ashes, hut Australia 
squared the scries on the last day of 
the last match and receipts for the five 
tests rose to a new record of around 
£4m- ^ hrec une-day matches between 
the two sides are still to come and, 
rain apart, arc bound to be sell-outs. 

The series has been an absorbing 
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Cricket itself is not out 


one and i<t mighit seem to those wiith 
tiresomely good memories that The 
Economist (see April 22, 1972) owes 
someone an apology. Lroking back, 
tiliere is 1‘ittle cause to modify the 
asKessmentt of the ^ides ais other than 
mediocre. In many ways the exoiltcmetn/t 
of the seiries has been the product of 
their weaknesses, the inconsistency of 
their top baitsnien and, in the earfy 
days, tHie rank falllibiliity of (their 
fielding. But as should have been 
anticdpaited, because cricket is unfiquefly 
that kind of game, there were exem¬ 
plary indiviidual performances and 
partnerships wihiidh, time and again, 
rescued their teams from whait had 
seemed to be certain, ignominious 
defeat. There was little to deserve the 
title of greatness but much of courage 
and tenacity, and if amends are due to 
any they should go particularly to the 
two captains, the Australian, Ian 
Chappell, who, with his brother, Greg, 
did so much to win the last test, and 
Ray Illingworth, who not only demon¬ 
strated his rare intelligence as a 
tactician but also acted the reliable 
anchorman when, invariably, the 
established English batsmen failed. 

Although, undouibtedly, (there are 
l>ettcr teams in the world, the baittle 
for the ashes remaiins the supreme 
congest so far ais spedtaltors are con¬ 
cerned. But it has not been ondy the 
test miaitdies which have drawn the 
crowds. The one-day, liinlited overs 
game has caught the imaginiaition and, 
with a second tobacco hrm offering 
sponsorship this season, there are now 
three sudli competitions and no sign 
of satiation. Others may question the 
etiliicail redaitionishiip between dgaxette 
inanufiaciturens and sport but iit has been 
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finandally a life-eaver for cricket. 

The pity is that there is no sign that 
this n^ popubar enthuriesm has spitted 
over i^ the county champdonri^ 
Ihe cikkeitting addiiot may be ddaghted 
by the sight of uniiashionaiblle ooundes 
like Gloucester and Essex near the top, 
but three-day matches are adll londy 
affairs. It is evident that those who 
rule cricket must learn to Uve with the 
one-day game, for cricket will not live 
on as a professionail sport without it. 
Some commentators aigue that the lack 
of concentraitaoin and the suiidda!! 
spasms sliowxi by England’s test baitis- 
men are attiibutaible to the demands 
of get on or get out imposed upon them 
in one-day games. But there am pdayems 
who look finat^dass whether they aore 
playing one-day, nhree-day or five-day 
matdhes. The different forms of the 
game call for an adaptation of tech¬ 
nique and an aasertioin of diaraoter. 
Nodhiing less wiill be expected in future 
of men who want to play at the top 
level and make a deceUt living at it. 

Water _ 

Name games 

It is always wonderful to see how a 
radical government reform of admini¬ 
stration, designed to sweep away a 
host of unnecessary minor bureaucra¬ 
cies, always ends by something pretty 
similar to each supposedly redundant 
institution creeping back into the 
system—under, of course, another 
name. The Government’s important 
scheme for the abolition of the Water 
Resources Board, the British Water¬ 
ways Board and no fewer than 1,400 
minor water authorities, and the 
creation of 10 new regional water 
authorities, was more than welcome. 

But it has naturally attracted a good 
deal of criticism, not least from the 
host of local authoritie.s to be deprived 
of their water power's. However, on 
August nth the Department of the 
Environment announced the details of 
the proposals for the new advisory 
body, the National Water Council, 
which (despite the fact that it will 
have no executive poweis) do their 
best to make it sound as like the old 
Water Resources Board as possible. At 
the same tihie, the dej»rtment pro¬ 
mised the creation of a hideously-titled 
Water Space Amenity Commission 
which (despite the fact that power will 
still rest with the regional water 
authorities) is supposed to provide the 
same impetus to improve Britain’s 
canals and waterways that has recently 
been the signal achievement of the 
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Inchcnpe & Co. limitBil 


Continuing grouith 
nnd EHnonsioiL 


In the course of his Statement, the Chairman, 

The Rt. Hon. The ^rl of Inchcape, reports that: 

I'he profit available to Ordinary Shareholders 
for the year under review at £5,036,450 confirms the 
estimated profit contained in the Offer document 
relating to our recent acquisition of Dodweli and 
Company Limited in May this year of “approximately 
£5 million". The available profit compares 
favourably ^ith the comparable figure of £3,436,610 
for the previous year. The increase in earnings per 
Ordinary Share was 46 per cent. 

The inclusion of a full year's profit from recent 
acquisitions, particularly Bcwac Motor C orporation 
Limited and Anglo-French Holdings Limited 
(formerly Wheelock Marden & Co. (Malaysia) 
Limited), has contributed to the improved result. 


together with the inclusion of six months' profits from 
the new acquisitions in Australia, Melingu Mining and 
Finance ( ompany Pty. Limited and 1 imber 
Investments Limited. Apart from this, however, mosi 
of the other Group companies have returned better 
results and contributed to the satisfactory figures 
shown in the Accounts. 

1 would emphasise the difficulty of forecasting the 
results of n diverse and widely-spread group at this 
stage in the financial year, especially in a year 
including a major development such as the recent 
acquisition of Dodweli and ( ompany Limited and 
with the added difficulty of world currency markets 
being in disarray but on present information there is 
little doubt in my mind that the progress of the (^roiip 
will continue. •• 


Salient features of year’s results 

1972 

1971 

Profit before Taxation 

£9,5I4,(K)0 

£(>,544,(KK) 

Profit available to Ordinary Shareholders 

£5,036,0(M) 

£L437.(KH) 

Earnings per Ordinary Share 

26.6p 

lh’.2p 

Dividends per Ordinary Share 

I3p 

9p 

Ordinary Shareholders Capital Employed 


1'27.7.S4,(KK) 

Return on Ordinary Shareholders Capital l^mpioyed 

14.6% 

i:.4% 


Beoa n WitaniBMbiition Croup nctiuities 


The following tabic gives a broad indication 
of the geographical distribution of the income 
attributable to Shareholders and Loan 
Stockholders of Inchcape & C 
charging taxation. 


Africa 

Australia 

Canada 

Caribbean 

Hong Kong 

India 

Malaysia, Singapore and Brunei 

Middle Hast 

Thailand 

United Kingdom and Europe 


The percentage contribution to the profit, 
before taxation and loan stock interest, o( the 
various activities of the Group was as follows: 


imited, after 



1972 

1971 




% 

"/« 

1972 

1971 

General Merchants. Agents, 



% 

Vo 

Managers and Secretaries 

.39 

40 

II 

IS 

Motor Vehicle Distribution and 



2 

1 

Assembly 

39 

30 

1 

1 

Shipping and Lighterage 

II 

8 

1 

1 

Timber and C onstruction Industries 

4 

4 

23 

19 

Engineering Works 

3 

■s 

1 

4 

Investment Trusts 

1 

2 

19 

20 

Associated Companies 

4 

9 

28 

18 

Trade and Other Investment Income 

3 

7 

3 

■) 

Head Office Expenditure less 



11 

16 

Sundry Activities 

( 4) 

(-2) 

160% 

100% 


100% 

100'^. 


A 


THE OUEEN'S AWARD 
TO INDUSTRY 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at the Queen's Room, 
Baltic Exchange Chambers, 14/20 St. Mary Axe, London L.C..L 
on 8th September, 1972, at 12.15 p.m. 

Copies of the Annual Report & Accounts may he obtamed from 
the Secretary, Inchcape A Co. Limited, 40 St. Mary A \e, London 
LCSAHliU. Telephone: 01-283 46 m. 










All tl)M« MeurltiM having l»««n told, thii announeantant appaara aa a mattar of raaord only. 

^ £10,000,000 
Metropolitan Estate and 
Property International N. V. 

6f per cent. Sterling/Deutsche Mark Loan 1987 

repreaentad by 20,000 Bonds of £600 aach unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed as to payment of principal, 
premium (If any) and interest by 

Metropolitan Estate and Property Corporation Limited 
Issue Price 99! Per Cent 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS LIMITED WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK GIROZBNTRALE 
BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. 

BANQUE ROTHSCHILD 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 

SECURITIES UNDERWRITER UNITED 

PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON 


have aubacrjbed for or procured subacribara for the Bonds. 


The Sale of the Bonds baa bean underwritten by, among others: 


Algamene Bank Nederland N.V. 
American Expraae Securities S.A 
Amaterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Andresens Bank A/S 
Arnhold and S. Bieichroeder, inc. 
Aesocieted Japanese Bank 
(International) Limited 
JuliuB Baer Intarnational Limited 
Sanaa Commerciala Italiana (France) 
Banco di Roma (France) S.A, 

Bankers Trust Intarnational Limited 
Bankhaua Burgardt Er 
Brbckalachen A.G. 

Bankhaua Fnednch Simon. K.G.a.A. 

Bank Maas fr Hope N V 

Banque Amaribas 

Banqua Biyth 

Banque da Bruxellaa S.A. 

Banqua EuropAenne de Tokyo 
Banque PranQilaedu Commerce 
ExtArieur 

Banque QAnArale du Luxembourg S.A. 
Banque de ITndochine 
Banque Internatlonele A LuKsmbourg 
S.A. 

Banque Lambert-Luxembourg S.A. 
Banque Netionele de Paris 
Banque de Neuflixe, Schlumberger. 
Mallet 

Banque de Paris at dee Pays-Baa 
Banque Populaire Suieee 
(Underwritere) S.A. 

Banque Privde S.A., Luxembourg 
Banqua de SuezetdeTUnlon dea Mines 
Banque d«* I'Union EuropAenne 
Banque del'Union Pariaienne 
Baring Brotbars Ir Co., Limited 
Bayeriache Vereinebenk 
Joh. Berenberg. Goaeler Er Co 
Berliner Handele-Geaellschaft 
— Frankfurter Bank— 

Wm. Brandt's Sons 6r Co. Limited 
Burnham E» Co. Inc. 

James Capel B Co 
Capitalfin Internazionale S.p.A. 
Cazanove b Co. 

Christiania Bank og Kreditkeaee 
Commerzbank AG/CrAdit Lyonnais 
Creditenstalt-Benkvertin 


CrAdit Commercial da France 
CrAdit Suiaae (Bahamas) Limitad 
Credito Itaiiano London Branch 
Richard Oaua B Co. Bankiers 
Den Daneke Landmandsbenk 
Den Norake Creditbank 
Deuteehe Bank Aktiengeseilachaft 
Deutsche Glrozentrale 
—Deutsche Kommunalbank— 
Development Finance Corporation 
Limited 

Dewaay, Cortvriendt International S.A. 
Dillon, Read Oversees Corporation 
Drayton Corporation Limited 
Dreadner Bank Aktiengeaellschaft 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities B Co. 

Incorporated 
Edileentro S.p.A. 
Effectenbank-Warburg 
Aktiengeeellscheft 
Euramerica Finanziaria 
Internazionale S.p.A 
Eurocapital S.A. 

Fellesbanken A/S 
Fidi-Milano S.p.A. 

Fielding, Newson-Smith & Co. 

Robert Fleming B Co. Limited 
Qirozentrale und Bank der 
bnerreichiachen Sperkaasen A.O. 
Goldman Sacha International Corp. 
Qreenahielda Incorporated 
Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungener Securities 
Limited 

Hambroe Bank Limited 
Handalabank in Zurich (Overseae) 
Limited 

Hill Bamual B Co. Limited 
Internationei Pacific Corporation 
Limitad 

Invaatitlona- und Handala-Bank AG 
larael-BrItiah Bank (London) Limited 
Japan International Bank Limited 
Kaneallia-Oaake-Pankki 
Keytar Ullmann Limited 
Kiddar. Peabody ft Co. Ineorporatad 
KJebenhavna Handalabank 
Kleinwort, Benaon Llndtad 
Kredietbank N.V. 

Kradiatbank S.A. Luxambourgoolaa 


Kuhn Loeb B Co. Intarnational 
Lavoro Bank Finance Compeny, N.V. 
Lazard Brothers B Co., Limited 
Lezard FrArea B Cie 
Lazard FrArea B Co. 

Lehman Brothers 

lne««*aM,a« 

Lloyds B Boise international Bank 
Limited 

Loeb, Rhoades B Co, 

Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
Merck, Finck B Co. 

Merrill Lynch. Royal Securltiaa Limited 

B. Metzler seel. Sohn B Co. 

Model. Roland B Co., Inc 
Samuel Montagu B Co. Umitaa 
Morgen B Cie Internationei S.A. 

Morgan Grenfell B Co. Limited 
Nesbitt, Thomson Limited 

Sal. Oppenheimjr. BCia. 

Orion Bank Limited 

PFCB Limited 

Rea Brothers Limited 

Saif i Securltiaa International Limited 

Salomon Brothers 

J. Henry Schroder Wegg B Co. Limited 
Joseph Sebag fr Co. 

Singer B Friedlander Limited 
Skandinaviaka Enakiida Banken 
Smith. Barney B Co. Incorporated 
SocietA Nezionale Sviluppo 
SociAtA GAnArale 
SociAtA GAnArale de Banque 8.A. 
Strauss, Turnbull B Co. 

Svenaka Handelsbenken 
Sverigea Kreditbank 
Swiae Bank Corporation (Overeeaa) 
Limited 

Swiae Italian Banking Corporation 
Limited 

Tradinveit (Internationei) Limited 

C. Q. Trinkaue ft Burkhardt 
Union Bank of Switzerland 

(Underwriters) Limited 
Vereinebenk in Hemburg 
M. M. Warburg-BrJnekmenn. Wirtzft Co. 
8.0. Werburg ft Co. Limited 
White. Weld ft Co. Umited 
WoedOundyLlmited 
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British Waterways Board. And on 
August 15th, Mr Peter Walker and 
his parliamentary under-secretary, Mr 
Eldon Griffiths, wrote to the four local 
authority associations and the Greater 
London Council in terms which make 
it clear that they accept their pleas 
for more consultation vuth, and devolu¬ 
tion to, local authorities than the 
original proposals appeared to allow 
for. 

The local authorities were particu¬ 
larly concerned about losing their 
control over “ sewerage ” (meaning the 
provision of sewers, rather than tlie 
disposal of sewage). It is obviously 
right that all powers over water 
supply, use and drainage should be 
vested in authorities covering areas 
large enough to take in entire water 
basins, but there is no reason why the 
RWAs should not hand down limited 
control to local authorities. These will, 
in fact, be able to requisition .sewerage 
from the RWAs, though Mr Walker 
IS not yet saying whether he will allow 
them to be the only bodies to do so. 
And he has also agreed that local 
authorities should be represented on 
the RWAs. 

I’he GLC, which is never shy, went 
so far as to ask to become a RWA 
Itself. This would have made great 
sense for the London area, but the 
department has turned it down because 
with the area boundaries now planned 
the GLC would thereby have become 
the water authority for towns as far 
off as Banbury. It was therefore 
possible to turn the tables neatly and 
use the local authorities* demands for 
local democracy against the GLC. The 
department has also turned down the 
suggestion that the Thames area should 
be cut in half. I'hat would apparently 
make hydrological nonsense while still 
leaving the GLC responsible for 
Luton’s sewerage. 

The Government’s consultation 
paper leaves it less than clear what 
(apart from providing advice in all 
directions and licensing pleasure craft) 
the new amenity commission will 
actually be able to do. It is to be 
chaired by the “amenity member” 
of the National Water Council, whose 
own functions are not all that concrete. 
The council is intended to be a forum 
for the RWAs, whose chairmen will 
be ex-officio members, and an advisory 
committee for the Government. But 
the environment department is full of 
the importance of inland waterways 
for leisure, pointing out that there are 
more people messing around the water¬ 
ways on a summer weekend than there 
are on the football terraces on a winter 
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weekend. The comparison is getting a 
little too apt. Considering the increas¬ 
ing use of the waterways and the 
unuseable condition of so many of 
them, the water enthusiasts will soon 
be packed as tight a.s the football 
crowds. That brings one back to the 
reason for this administrative upheaval, 
though in an effort to be tactful with 
local authorities the department is at 
present using euphemisms for it: the 
need for a new system to get the water¬ 
ways out of the stinking mess that the 
old system (and, to be fair, shortage 
of money) has allowed them to get 
into. 

Fanfare for Europe 

And brass bands 
too _ 

It is impossible not to have a sense of 
remoteness, almost of unreality, when 
talking in August of a national festival 
to be held in January to celebrate 
Britain’s entry into Europe. But 
festivals, like treaties, if they are going 
to be worth while have to be prepared 
in advance, and a Fanfare for Europe 
IS a good idea only so long as it is well 
done. 

It is riglit to recognise from the 
start that Fanfare has been con¬ 
ceived as a public relations exercise to 
win support and stimulate enthusiasm 
for European entry and the Govern¬ 
ment IS providing up to £350,000. But 
that should not invalidate it or com¬ 
promise the quality of it. Any pro¬ 
gramme offering more than 150 events 
on a countrywide basis is likely to 
contain one or two items which, on 
the day, turn out to be palpably less 
exciting than they looked on paper. 
What should stimulate the organisers 
IS the knowledge that they will face 


political as well as artistic criticism 
of their efforts. 

The prospect of staging a festival in 
January must be daunting, although 
to have held it at any other time w^ould 
probably have seemed artihcial and 
from the political point of view would 
have diminished its potential impact 
upon public opinion. Of the two 
parallel committees which are planning 
the celebrations the one chaired by 
Lord Mancroft, responsible for every¬ 
thing which cannot 'be called cultural, 
obviously has most to fear from the 
weather. Who, for instance, would 
wander out into a snowstorm to watch 
a parade of vintage EEC cars ? The 
time of year must also make it difficult 
to put on, say, an international foot¬ 
ball match, so heavy are the commit¬ 
ments of clubs and players. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
preparations for the ariistic side of 
things look to be more firmly in hand. 
These have been the work of Lord 
Goodman’s committee and the chair¬ 
man has enjoyed the help of several 
influential figures. He also has an 
experienced professional, Mr Stephen 
Reiss, as full-time director. The result 
has been an impressive programme, 
combining artists, orchestras and 
theatre companies of international 
reputation with a full and proper 
representation of regional talent. 

One of the most heartening aspects 
of what is so far known of the festival 
is that the organisers have clearly 
understcKKl the need to make Fanfare 
for Europe a genuinely national festival 
and not just a series of metropolitan 
galas, and also one which will appeal 
beyond the privileged, aesthetic 
minority. The Goodman committee is 
certainly not to be criticised for aiming 
at the best. What must be hoped is 
that as many as possible will be 
allowed to share the pleasure. 



Goodman and Mancroft: let tha good timaa rod 
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If you’re theff^ 
w^re there. 

The Far East, Europe, Latin America. 
Wherever in the world you do business, 
Wells Fargo Bank is there to help. 

Our global network of branches, 
representative offices, and affiliates— 
including our new, wholly-owned 
merchant bank in London. Wells Fargo 
Ltd.— offers a full range of banking 
services. And they are backed by the 
strength of $7 billion in assets and the 
skill of 120 years experience. 

In addition, Wells Fargo makes it a 
point to maintain close working relation¬ 
ships with banking, government and 
corporate interests all over the world in 
order to serve you better wherever you 
choose to do business. 

In short, whatever international 
banking services you need, and where- 
ever you need them. Wells Fargo Bank 
will deliver. 

If you’re there , we’re there : Auckland, 
Buenos Aires, Bogota, Caracas, Dubai, 
Hong Kong, Lima, London, Los Angeles, 
Luxembourg, Managua, Manila, Mexico 
City, Miami, Nassau, NewYork, Panama 
City, San Francisco, San Salvador, 

Sao Paulo, Sydney, Taipei, Tokyo. 


WbIIs Fargo Bank 

NATIONAL ASSOCtATION /AOMlNtSTRATIVT HOQHTS AQA CALIFORNIA ST ;;aN FRANCISrO 941310 
SOOrHCRN CALIFORNIA HD0R1S 4lS WEST FIFTH ST . LOS ANOFlES 90094 







The armourers are thriving 
along the Rhine 




THE WORLD 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

The Christian Democrat opposition 
leader, Herr Barzel, came back from 
holiday this week and asserted that 

Dieses Land ist nicht in Ordnung/' 
which, if translated by Sean O’Casey, 
would mean that west Germany is in 
a state of chassis. Allowing for pardon¬ 
able exaggeration on the part of an 
opposition leader, the diagnosis does 
contain elements of truth. The fact 
of the political matter is that the coun¬ 
try is in a brittle and nervous state. 

The election campaign has already 
begun, though it is wortli repeating that 
there is still no definite election date 
(the heavy betting is still on December 
3rd). The chancellor, Herr Brandt, has 
been stumping the country this week, 
showing himself to an electorate which 
has still to experience the constitutional 
eccentricity of a premature election. 
Every issue, from the lise in the cost of 
living index (up 5.6 per cent during the 
past year) to the intra-German talks, is 
being examined for its campaign value. 
During these sultry August days on 
the Rhine, down which many a politi¬ 
cal reputation may soon be sold, one 
word keeps cropping up : Wahlkampf- 
munition, meaning ammunition for the 



election campaign. Wahlkampfmunition 
ricochets around the country, substitu¬ 
ting itself for the smack of firm 
government from a government with 
a majority of none. Since the west 
Germans conduct their politics 
seriously, and on occasion bitterly, the 
country is in for four months of rare 
politicking. 

The Quick affair must be seen in this 
context. The government, including the 
minister in charge of the chancellor’s 
office, Herr Ehmke, repeatedly denies 
that it has any responsibility for the 
instigation of the searches of the 
magazine’s offices. The opposition says 
it doesn’t believe the government, 
which allegedly had a motive for 
hounding Quick because it had pub¬ 
lished the private letter of resignation 
to the chancellor from the former 
minister of finance and economics, Herr 
Schiller. 

Clearly there are principles involved, 
notably two that are often in conflict : 
the freedom of the press and the 
necessary secrecy of government 
business (Bonn has the reputation of 
being the leakiest capital in the world). 
But the whole affair has been blown up 



and obfuscated by electoral considera¬ 
tions, by rumour, by the uncertain 
promise of scandals to come, and above 
all by the remarkable tenacity of the 
anti-government Springer press. Amid 
all this Wahlkampfmunition flak, it 
seems that nobody has had the rime to 
ponder why, if the Quick affair has 
done such electoral harm to the govern¬ 
ment, the government should be sus¬ 
pected of having taken the risk of 
putting it in train. At this point, 
doublethink-minded readers are invited 
to begin exercising their imaginations. 
Herr Brandt has merely exercised his 
political cool. Given the present talk 
about a “fair” election agreement 
between the parties, as in the past, it 
has to be said that the campaign has 
got off to a very inauspicious start. 

Meanwhile, in Diisseldorf, the adver¬ 
tising agency boys have been in session 
for .some weeks, tossing suggestions for 
party images around and seeing which 
of them will stick to the wall. Four 
agencies arc involved, the Christian 
Democrats allowing themselves the 
luxury of two. Given the comparative 
unpopularity of the Social Democrats 
as a party, it seems that the ever- 
popular Herr Brandt is destined for 
l>ersoniad packaging even more Hhan in 
the past. There will be some such 
slogan as “ Every vote for the SPD is 
a vote for Willy Brandt.” 'Die Christ¬ 
ian Democrats will make much of the 
dissension inside Herr Brandt’s party 
(this week Herr Barzel saw Herr : 
Schiller, who is still contributing to the 
general nervousness by keeping his own 
political counsed). The opposition vM , 
also sound warnings that the Social 
Demoertats will ^ifit ominously to 
the left if they are re-elected, and that 
they bring inflation in their train. 

Although inflation applies equally to 4/ 
election expenses, the parties are in 
happy position of receiving state sub^ 
sidies at the rate of DM3.50 for every 
vote they got at the last election, as ^ 
well as donations from private, indtiil- 
erial or tmdle union sources. Each of 
the two larger parties, the Soctid 
Democrats ai^ Christian Democrats, 
has aome DM4om (about £5m) at the 
rooinent to invest in the coming battle. 
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Portugal _ 

Two steps 
backward _ 

Those Portuguese who expected great 
things fnnxi Dr Gaetano when he 
became their prime minister after 
Salazar’s stroke in 1968 will not like 
his latest decision. His attempts to give 
a new momentum to the static ** situa¬ 
tion ” created by Salazar have run out 
of steam. Indeed, such changes as still 
occur suggest a rolling backward. 

Dr Gaetano has been obliged to bow 
to the insistence of his most conserva¬ 
tive colleagues that the 77-year-oId 
Admiral Americo 1'homaz, who has 
been president of the republic since 
1938, should be given a third se\"en- 
year term. The right-wingers, who also 
continue to dominate the single-party 
national assembly, have thus consoli¬ 
dated their double grip on the prime 
minister, foi according to the constitu¬ 
tion he can be dismissed by the 
president at any time—and this 
constitutional provision is no longer the 
dead letter that it was in Salazar’s day. 
Moreover, the few reformists whom Dr 
Gaetano had brought into the govern¬ 
ment are now being squeezed out. 

As a formal consequence of Admiral 
Thomaz’s reappointment, all the min- 
isteis offered their resignations ; and 
when the new government was 
announced, on August loth, sweeping 
changes were made m the economic 
posts. Senhc»r Rogerio Martins and 
Senhor Xavier Pintado, who as junior 
ministers respectively for industry and 
commerce had shown themselves eager 
to lift Portugal out of the stuffily mono¬ 
polistic ways of the Sala/anan system 
and to fit it for a European role, have 
been ousted. So has Senhor Jo3o Dias 
Kosas^ who as economic and finance 
minisiijr had allowed some scope to 
.theseyoung technocrats. The 


diehards of the ruling party will be 
reassured by the appointment of the 
chairxnan of its executive committee to 
succeed Senhor Dias Rosas, and of 
anothei member of that committee to 
replace Senhor Martins. But many 
Portuguese will note sadly that Dr 
Gaetano no longer seems to be in a 
position to make even symbolic gestures 
in the direction of reform. 

Holland _ 

Neglect and 
nemesis _ 

Lalbour drawn from Meiliterranean 
countries has long played an imfx>rlant 
part in the economies of France, 
Switzerland, west Germany and even 
Scandinavia. But, until last week’s out¬ 
break of race riots in Rotterdam, it wa*; 
not generally realised that tlie same 
applied to Holland tori—which, 
with more than 900 people per square 
mile, IS the workl\s most densely poj>u- 
lated country. The Dutch enjoyed a 
lepu'tation for skill in assimilation 
arising from their remarkably success¬ 
ful aibsorption of some 300,000 refu¬ 
gees from Indonesia during the first 
decade of its independence. They had 
made a particular effort to resettle 
these refugees, vA\o were regarded as 
a national responsibility whatever the 
colour of their skin. But no such care 
was given to «the reception of the 
Spaniards, Italians, Jugoslavs, Turks 
and others who came to Holland as 
migrant workers in more recent years. 
The formation of ghettoes duly 
followed. 

The Dutch authorities had already 
begun to worry about the prospect of 
Indian, Pakistani and Caribbean mig¬ 
rants moving in from Biitain after the 
enlargement of the common market, 
but they did not apparently foresee 
the more immediate trouble of the 
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kind that broke out on August 9th in 
Rotterdam. Turks who had settled in 
the city’s ACrikaatid^ district were the 
main victims of mob violence that was 
still raging six days later when the 
mayor of Rotterdam, vainly trying to 
calm a rampaging crowd, was himself 
attacked and had to be rescued by 
armed police. Now the authorities are 
hastily getting to grips with what has 
cleariy become a critical situation. 
Things are not made any easier by the 
fact idiat the breakdown of Mr Bies- 
heuvel’s year-old coallition has been 
followed by the formation of a temp¬ 
orary minority government intended 
only tx> last until elections are held in 
November. 

Australia _ 

The last chance 


FROM OUR CANBERR CORRESPONDENT 

If elections were decided solely by 
budgets the Australian government 
would be a certainty to stay in power 
in November after the budget 
announced on Tuesday night. The 
Treasurer, Mr Snedden, raised pensions 
of all kinds, provided fresh educational 
benefits, increased grants to a vanety 
of organisations, lowered personal 
income tax by an average of 10 per 
cent, and reduced estate duty (see page 
82). It was a giveaway budget, but 
acceptable because most p'^oplc had 
been urging the government to 
stimulate the economy and damn the 
inflationary consequences. 

The level of unemployment is aibout 
2 per cent, which would draw no 
atteiitiuij jii most other developed 
countries but is regarded as too high 
in Australia So Mr Snedden is 
deliberately trying to make the 
economy move faster. The fact that in 
the process he is giving a great many 
people more money is being attacked 
by his opponents as vote-buying ; but 
he can reply that any treasurer would 
do much the same in the circumstances. 

The quesft&Oin now i$ wheither thiis 
budget can redeem the 23-year-old 
coalition government of the Liberal 
and Country parties in time for the 
decfdon. Opinion poUs suggest tba/t if 
the election were held now the govern¬ 
ment would be swept from omce by 
the Labor opposition. Its prestige is 
low and that of its prime minister, Mr 
McMahon, is lower even than his 
party’s. Although he is diligent and 
hiardworkliiig, he looks unceitaiin and 
inconsistent. His speedies are dull, and 
his whole public presence sug^ts 
indecision. These public manifestations 
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Production Now FormaUy 


Underway In England 



YKK Fasteners (U.K.) Ltd. have formally opened their new 33,000 sq. m. 
Runcorn Plant facilities for production. ** 

Following on the heels of YKK plants in New York, U.S.A., and Sneek, 
Netherlands, the Runcorn Plant completes another link in the world¬ 
wide network of YKK facilities. 

YKK assure prompt delivery and service for their widest variety of zippers. 

** Operang ceremonies were honoured by the attendance of approximately 400 dignitaries in¬ 
cluding Mr & Mrs. M. Carlisle, Q.C., M.P. and Minister of State, Mr. & Mrs. Dewes, 

Governor of Chesire, Mr. & Mrs. V. Arnold, Chairman of Runcorn Development Corp., and 
Mr. & Mrs. S. Williams, Mayor of Runcorn. 

'S'il 



YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

Tokyo, Japan 

Y.K.K. has affiliated companies in the following 21 countries 

ENGLAND:YKK Fastenprs (U.K.) Ltd., l.ondori, Runcorn/THE NETHERLANDS: Yoshida (Nederland) N.V.,Sneek, Yoshida-Have Verkoopkantoor. Rotterdam 
/ GERMANY: Yoahida (Deutschland) G.M.B.H., Monchengladbach, Munchen, Stutlgart, Berlin, Offenbach / FRANCE: Yoshlda-France. Bondy / ITALY; 
YoshIda Fotsanace S.P.A.. Prarolo / BELGIUM: YoshIda-Balgium N.V., Gent / SPAIN: Yoshida Espanola S.A., Barcelona / U.S.A. Yoahida International 
Inc.,New York. Dallas, Atlanta. Boston, YKK Zipper (California) Inc., Los Angeles. YKK Zipper (SEA) Inc., Seattle. YKK Zipper (llllnoise) Inc., Niles. YKK 
Zipper Co. Inc., Miami / CANADA: YKK Zipper Co., Canada Ltd., Montreal. Toronto / EL SALVADOR: Yoshida da el Salvador S.A., San Salvador / 
COSTA RICA: Yoshida de Costa Rica Ltda., San Jose / TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO: YKK Zipper (W.l.) Ltd.. Port of Spam / ECU AOOR: Ecuadorian Agency 
for Foreign Firms* Guayaquil AUSTRALIA; YKK Australia Pty. Ltd.. S:ydney/NEW ZEALAND: Slidefast(N.Z.)Ltd., Auckland/HONG KONG: YKK Zlp^ 
per Co.,(H.K.)Ltd., Kowloon/THAILAND: Union Industries Corp., Ltd., Bangkok/MALAYSIA; Malayan Zips Sdn., Bhd., Johore Bahru/SINGAPORE: YKK 
Zipper(S'Pora)Private Ltd.. Jurong Town/KOREA: Korea Zipper Co„ Ltd.. Seoul, TAIWAN: Taiwan Zipper Co.. Ltd., Chungsan N. Chung Li 

Beuioii/wms •zipper of ZIPPERS • ZIPPERS 

♦Du Pont Trade Mark (Nylon' ^(Polyester; 
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McMahon, looking indecisive 


do not tell the whole truth, but they 
are what the public has to go on. 
There has even been a belated effort 
to replace Kirn by his dethroriecl pre¬ 
decessor, Mr John (lorton, l)efore the 
election, which must be held by the 
end of Noveml^er. This scheme will 
come to notHtinig, since even the nioeit 
dissatisfied member of parhament can 
sec that it is no good swapping horses 
so far from midstream. 

It looks as if the nio*^t the budget 
can do politically is to restore some of 
the govennrien/t’is lost .standing, buft 
probably not the whole of it. However, 
it would be wjong to view this financial 
exercise .solely in political terms. 'Fhe 
government’s expansiveness has enabled 
a number of worthwhile steps to he 
taken, steps which would he hailed as 
social advances for whatever rea.son 
they were being taken. For example, 
the budget’Ls provisifnis for old people 
are not only generous but also creative. 
Even if Mr Snedden’s party loses the 
election, he can feel that he did .some 
good while he had the chance. 


An even bigger 
problem ? _ 

PROM OUR UGANDA CORRESPONDENT 

Now that Britain has decided that it 
must, if need he, take in the 50,000 
British A.sians fn^in lh;anda its govern¬ 
ment is going t(^ have to face a .second 
and even harder question. What atti¬ 
tude should it adopt to tlie very many 
^Ugandan Asians who are being told 
^Jhat their Ugandan citizenship is being 
revoked ? Mr Rippon predicted when 
he was in Uganda that these people 
would po(?c an even bigger problem 


INliBRNATlONAL REPORT 

than the passport-'holding British 
Asians. He looks like being proved 
right. 

The exodus of the British passport 
holders calls for the solution of many 
practical problems, including the sale 
of their businesses here, the provision of 
foreign exchange by the Ugandan 
banks and of transport to Britain. 
Awesome though these problems may 
be, solutions no doubt can and will be 
found. Uganda’s finance minister has 
talked of holding the assets of expellees 
in frozen bank accounts and releasing 
foreign exchange to them as and when 
it becomes available. General Amin 
himself has promised government sup¬ 
port for Africans wishing to buy Asian 
bu.‘iincsses (where the money will come 
from he did not say, but it might be 
from those “ frozen ” bank accounts). 
But for the 10,000 people, or perhaps 
even more, who are liable to lo.se their 
Ugandan citizenship in a verification 
campaign that i.s designed to discover 
the minutest flaw in an Asian citizen’s 
documentation, the future must 
depend on finding a country to take 
them. 

I'he British (government is involved 
for two reasons. First, tlio.se affected 
were formerly Britisli subjects, and 
many of them will have lost their 
Ugandan citizenship because they did 
not renounce their British citizenship 
quickly enough ; and delays at the 
Home (Office have been j)artly to blame 
for this. Second, in many Asian 
families here citizenship cuts across 
family ties. If Britain will not admit 
stateless Ugandan Asians, parents will 
be separated from children. 

In this respect, if in no other, Mr 
Rippon's visit may prove to have been 
useful, ff)r it did establi.sh a channel of 
communication through which prob¬ 
lems of this kind can at least be dis¬ 
cussed. Whether Uiey can be resolved 
is another matter. Mr Rippon’s own 
experience showed that communication 
with (icneral Amin is not necessarily 
the precursor of compromise. His talks 
here won no concessions from the 
I Tgandan .side, except oral promises 
that Asians’ businfs.ses would be sold 
fairly and their lives and property safe¬ 
guarded, and every fresh mention of 
the difficulties involved in the exodus 
seemed to spur General Amin to a 
fre.sh manoeuvre to ensure that hi.s 
time limit of 90 days would be met. In 
fairness it must be added that General 
Amin had made his mind up long 
before Mr Rippon arrived, and that no 
British minister could have devised a 
diplomacy to counter his alternation 
between lambastings of British 
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imperialism and assurances that ‘*the 
British are my best friends.” 

What General Amin wants ulti¬ 
mately is that all people of Asian 
origin should leave Uganda. How this 
is to be achieved even he is not yet 
clear. But if he remains in power and 
defers his promised handover to a 
civilian regime, a way may still be 
found. His contention is that Asians 
do not integrate willingly with other 
racial groups. So the biggest long¬ 
term problem for Uganda’s Asians con- 
cerrKs not those who arc about to leave, 
nor even those who must leave and 
have nowhere to go, but those who 
must .stay and face the next round. 

Morocco _ 

Second time lucky 

King Hassan of Morocco has a 
charmed life. On Wednesday he sur¬ 
vived the second attempt on his life in 
13 months when his Boeing 727, in 
which he was returning from a lioliday 
in France, was attacked in the air by at 
lea.st one of the Moroccan air force’s 
escorting fighters. The king’s plane 
landed safely. The rebel planes then 
attacked the group of ministers and 
officials waiting at the airport and, 
soon after, the king's palace in Rabat. 
'Fhe army promptly took over the 
air force base at Kenitra. Several air 
force officers were arrested, and two 
others fled to (nbraltar and asked the 
British Government for asylum. On 
1 'hur.sday it was reported in Rabat 
that (jeneral Oufkir, the defence 
minister, had killed himself. 

When senloi army officers tried to 
overthrow King Hassan in July last 
year, by ordering trainee non- 
commi.ssioned officers to mow down his 
birthday-party guests and take over 
Rabat radio and ministry buildings, the 
Libyan leader, Golonel Qaddafi, 
jumped to the false conclusion that this 
was Morocco’s socialist revolution. The 
young air force officers involved in 
Wedne.sday’s affair are more likely to 
share Colonel Qaddafi’s political ideas 
than were the instigators of the 
attempt last year. 

Whatever, and whoever, lies behind 
this week’s plot, King Hassan’s throne 
now looks distinctly insecure. After 
Jast year’s botched coup (reneral 
Oufkir, the security chief, was made 
minister of defence to purge the armed 
forces of dissidents. He cannot have 
done his job well—^and there are 
already suggestions that he secretly 
promoted this new plot, and that other 
ministers may also have been involved. 
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SOME 

PEOPLE BUY 
WATER 
BY THE CUP 


In arid regions the water-vendor 
is a familiar tradesman. 

A coin for a cup. Scarcity 
makes water a precious com¬ 
modity. Don’t be careless with it. 

There are careless people, 
though — people who live 
where water is so plentiful that 
they’ve taken it for granted. 

Let it run to waste. Polluted it. 
Mismanaged it. 

The needs are urgent. 
Where water is scarce, it must be 
provided. Wheie endangered, 
it must be rescued. 

Water needs to be man¬ 
aged as expertly as money, 
or homes, or businesses. 

Helping regions and 
nations harness, conserve, and 
protect their water resources 
is a very important part of 
our company’s business. 

We have engineered vast 
irrigation projects that have 
brought major areas of desert 
land into fertile cultivation. 


We design and build waste 
treatment systems to process 
the sewage of a small com¬ 
munity, a sizeable town, or a 
city of millions of people. And, 
in the process, make waste- 
water re-usable. 

We manufacture pumps 
that can irrigate a farm, a golf 
course, a municipal park, or, 
indeed, an entire province. 
Pumps to put out fires. Or to 
move millions of gallons of 
water in giant flood control 
projects. 

We also build treatment 
systems to reclaim water at 
industrial plants, refineries, 
and factories. 

We think water deserves a 
high priority on the human scale. 

And our kind of technology 
can be very useful to those 
who agree. 

FMC has offices in principal cities throunhout 
fho world. To learn more about this versatile 
company, please write for our booklet, 
“Achievements.” 

Im 

FMC CORPORA.TZOM^ 

A VhFtY LiSCrut COMPANY 



Every key business 
centre in Europe 
is oniy a hop, skip and 
a jimp from Frankfurt. 

If you're on a tight schedule in Europe, 
here’s something to think about: 

Frankfurt is 50 minutes from Brussels, 

60 minutes from Amsterdam and Prague 
65 minutes from Milan, 70 minutes from 
Paris, 90 minutes from London and only 
180 minutes from Moscow. 

You see, Europe isn’t very big when you 
start from the centra And our schedule 
makes it even smaller: 396 quick dally 
connections to 52 European cities. 

Next time you fly anywhere, check with 
Lufthansa We ll get you there as 
well or better than anybody else And if 
we can't we won’t sell you a ticket — 
unless you insist 

0 Lufthansa 

For men who fly to work 
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Hijackers 

Please land 
somewhere else 

Tlhe Algerianis have got stuck wiiitih 
anotticr lot of problem hijackers. Thoir 
govermnenit rc^rds the ppoviidiing of 
asylum for poTitSca'l refugees a.s ^^rt 
and parcel of i'ts inltemaJtliona] poQicy, 
whlioh is one of generaJ support 
for liberaition moveimenfts, and as a 
humaniitairian and ho^ltiaUe aotion itoo. 
But when those wfio okrini to be 
political refugees arrive in hijacked 
planes, and carry suitcases stuffed wilth 
money exltorted from the plianes' 
owners, dte govermnenit is faced wiith 
an embarrassing dilemma. lit has 
happened twice Siis summer. 

On June 3rd, a Boeing 720 landed 
at Algiers after being hijacked from 
America. The hijackers, a man and 
a woman, had collected $500,000 from 
Western Airlines. They claimed to be 
members of the Black Panthers, and 
asked for asylum. Three weeks latter 
tlhe government returned the money 
to itlhe ai'rtine, but it has not yet 
announced its decision aboult the 
hijackers’ fate. The hijackers of the 
Delta Airlines DCS that landed on 
August 1st brought $im with them 
and allso claimed Bliack Panther mem¬ 
bership. The Algerians confiscaated the 
money and began inquiries about the 
hijackers’ backgrounds ; the Americans 
claim that two of them are escaped 
criminals. 

The Algerians’ heeiitaaon about wivat 
to do spurred their best known Black 
Panther guestt, Mr Eldridge Cleaver, 
to write an c^>en lertiter to President 
Bouimeddenne. Those who deprived the 
Black Panthers of money, he said, were 
depriving them of freedom. This was 
followed by a letter from the hijackers 
themselves saying they were shocked 
at their treialttiiertt by tlie Algerian 
government. The government’s repiy 
was to send police to search the Black 
Panther headquairtens in Algiers and to 
allow the newspaper B 1 Moudjahdd to 
comment that, although Algeria was 
a land of ref>uge for aiU noble causes, 
it wouild noit wiiisti them to be tannidlied 
by any sont of impunity.” Delta Airiines 
will almost certainly geit its money 
back, and the two men whom the 
Amerioans daum are escaped criminals 
inay not be allowed to stay in Algeria. 

If this sort of compromise deters 
potential hijackers from choosing 
Algeria as their dcstdniatiion, its govern¬ 
ment wiM be ddighited. k is beaming 
mcreasingly dsiatuii>ed about the Black 
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Another view of Cleaver 


Panthers. The split wiithiiin tlie ixiove- 
nient’s ranks, which has led to 
intemeoine killingis in the United 
States, has given tihe Algerians a jaun¬ 
diced view of Mr Cleaver and his 
faction, who have settled in their midst. 
But no otlier country^ seems to want 
them, and the Algerians do not want 
to ship them back to the United States. 

When the Algerians arc criticised for 
not exJtradilting hijackers back to 
America, they ask wihy tliere is no 
similar demand, for example, for die 
Bonn government to return the Czechs 
wjho, in June, eeoaped by hijacking a 
plane to Germany and killed one of 
its crew in the process. One difference 
is thait there are many ways of leaving 
the United States other chsui by hijack¬ 
ing aircraft, which iis one of the few 
means of escape for tho«9e who wiant 
to leave a counitry thait tightly ranitrols 
all movement by its oitizerw^. 

The subcontinent 

No entry 

While India and Pakistan this week 
celebrate their silver jubilees of 25 
years of independence, the final seal 
on Bangladesh’s new independence— 
admission to the United Nathias— 
swings in the balance. No sooner had 
Bangladesh applied for UN member¬ 
ship last week than President Bhutto 
announced that this week’s meeting 
of the Pakistani national assembly 
would not take the long expected step 
of recognising the new state, and the 
Chinese icprcsentativc in the Security 
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Council threatened to use his veto to 
block its entry, unless two conditions 
are met. These are the return of the 
93,000 Pakistani prisoners of war from 
India, and the complete withdrawal of 
Indian troops from Bangladesh. 
There may now be only a few 
Indian soldiers left in Bangladesh. But 
there is not a chance of the first con¬ 
dition being met by Monday, when 
Bangladesh’s application is due to 
receive further Security Council con¬ 
sideration. If an early vote is 
demanded, a (-hinese veto looks 
certain. 

The Clhinese are certainly playing 
an odd hand. They base their stand 
against Bangladesh partly on the fact 
that the General Assetnbly resolution 
which was passed during the December 
war, and which called for an im¬ 
mediate ceasefire and withdrawal of 
troops, was rejected by India, with 
Russian backing. At the time, this reso¬ 
lution got niucli support ”104 votes to 
II. But all this has long been overtaken 
by events. Last year many people 
looked askance at China's support for 
Pakistan against a visibly popular 
separatist movement in cast Bengal. 
And for the self-proclaimed champion 
of the rights of small states to veto 
Bangladesh will look odder still. Are 
the Chinese following the “ revisionist 
Russians in putting national interests 
before those of world revolution ? 
Whatever Peking’s motives, Mr Bhutto 
would hardly have been categorical in 
refusing recognition had he not been 
sure of Chinese backing. 

Nevertheless, Mr Bhutto has his own 
reasons for backpedalling on recogni¬ 
tion. As last month’s language riots in 
Sind slK)wed, what is left of Pakistan 
has still not reached a comfortable 
degree of political stability. A prime 
objective of the rioters was to burn the 
offices of Mr Bhutto’s own People’s 
party. More ominous still was the dis-» 
missal last week of six .senior army 
officers who were accused of having 
tried to stage a coup last December. 
The possibility of an extra-parlia- 
mentar>' opposition appealing to the 
army could arise again if Bangladesh 
were recognised. 

Mr Bhutto may be withholding 
recognition in the hope that a growth 
of anti-Indian feeling in Dacca will 
in time lead Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
to accept some sort of link with 
Pakistan. True, there are some signs 
that Bengalis may be coming to resent 
Indian domination of the new country, 
and the opposition parties arc fanning 
this resentment. But this could only be 
a long-term development ; and Mr 
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Bhutto would be unwu^e to rely on it 
His decision will not necessanly 
disrupt last month's Simla aaord 
between India and Pakistan On 
August loth, Indian and Pakistani 
officers had a suicessful meeting to 
work out the <ietails of withdrawals 
from occupied aieas in the west 
Agieeinent has even been reached on a 
slightl\ altered ceasefire line in Kash¬ 
mir Hut It IS now unlikely that the 
second summit meeting planned for 
Scptemhci will take place The first 
Item on its agenda would have been 
the l*akistani piisoners, whose return 
India says is conditional on Pakistani 
recognition of Bangladesh Now China 
has weighed in on Pakistan’s side. But 
Bangladesh can live without UN 
membership a bit longer , and it is 
probably easier for the Indian economy 
to go on feeditig m,ooo extra mouths 
than It IS foi Pakistani emotions to be 
denied the return of the prisoners of 
war 


Japan and China 


Let's normalise, 
not abrogate 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONOFNT 

Japan and China are now officially 
committed to a lapprochemenl A 
week ago, Peking s news agency 
announced that Mr Chou Ln-lai had 
invited the Japanese prime minister, 
Ml Kakuti lanaka, '‘to visit China 
for negotiations and settlement of tlic 
question of normalisation of diplomatic 
relations between China and Japan' 
Mr lanaka had in fact accepted the 
invitation fhe day before, when his 
foreign mim^iter met Mr Sun Plng-hua, 
the deputy secretary-general of the 
(’’hiiia-Japan friendship association 
Then this week, on the 27th anni- 
versaiv of the end of the second world 
wai, Ml lanaka himself and Mr Sun 
got together for a chat at the Imperial 
Hotel 

No date for Mr Tanaka’s visit to 
Peking has been announced, and a 
Japanese government spokesman has 
said that no date will b( made public 
until after his meeting on August 3isit 
with Piesident Nuon However, the 
Japanese press continues to predict a 
week-long period late next month, 
after Mr Heath’s visit to Tokyo. 
Some observe! s expect that a 
preparatory mission consisting of it p^e- 
l^ntatives both from the I ibeial 
TDemocratic party and from the 
ministry, will travel to Peking 
pm ahead of Mr Tanaka Meanwhile, 
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domestic politics continue to favour Mr 
Tanaka and the ruling party’s special 
council dealing with Chinese problems 
has given its approval to his proposed 
tnp. 

What IS likely to come out of this 
visit ^ The fast pace of events in the 
MX weeks since Mr Tanaka took 
office suggests that Peking and Tokyo 
are now bent on setting the process 
of normalisation in motion^ and 
irrevocably This can be done^ accord¬ 
ing to those here who expect it to be 
done, through a general statexnem in 
which both sides could acknowledge 
the end of hostilities and accept a set 
of principles—^such as non-interference 
in the domestic affairs of other 
countiies (implying, presumably, an 
end to China’s formerly frequent 
attempts to influence Japanese domestic 
politncs), and the idea that no single 
power should dominate east Asia. 
Full-scale normalisation, according 
to this argument, would have to wait 
until the details of a Japan-China 
peace treaty can be worked out 

This restively smooth scenario 
would depend on the willingness of 
Ixjtli sides to shelve the legal tangles 
that could obstruct normalisation. 
Ihe question of Japan’s present ties to 
Taiwan is clearly the nia»t 
intractable of these issues Here the 
Japanese goal is to reverse the current 
foimula, and to establish full diplo¬ 
matic relations with Peking while 
keeping a semi-official “ trade ” 
channel open to Taipen 

1 he Japanese, though they are 
famous opportumsts on political 
matters, are also famous legalists when 
they have to get down to legal matters 
Plainly Japan would like to avoid an 
outright abrogation of its 1952 peace 
treaty with the Taipei government 
Througli various hints and leaks, Mr 
1 anaka’s new government has 
indicated that it expects that Japan’s 
diplomatic ties with Taipea wiU be 
severed and that the 1952 treaty will 
become “ ineffective.” To the Japanese, 
in the Ipgal context, “ ineffective ” 
sounds better than “ abrogated ” , to 
the Chinese, it is hoped, the distinction 
will not matter. 

Certainly the Chinese, when viewed 
from Tokyo, seem at least as anxious 
as the Japanese to normalise relations. 
But the Japanese press is already so 
committed to normabsation, and is so 
hrmly playing down all news that 
might dampen this prospect, that a 
sudden stiffening m China’s apparent 
terms would create grave problems for 
Mr Tanaka in the domestic field as 
well as in the diplomat^ one. 


Japan and Taiwan 

Trade follows 
two flags 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

For Taiwan, the prospective insult of an 
abrogated p^e treaty has been added 
to the long-expected injury of Japan’s 
switch of diplomatic recognition to 
Peking. But the prease formula for 
the approaching vuit to Peking by the 
Japanese prune minister, Mr K^uei 
Tanaka, will probably not be even 
tentatively shaped until Mr Tanaka 
meets Mr Nixon in Honolulu at the 
end of this month. By confucian 
standards, the annulment of the 
bilateral treaty that was concluded in 
1952 between Chiang Kai-shek and 
Mr Yoshida, who was then Japan’s 
prime minister, is perfidious as well as 
insulting, because both sides had hailed 
It for 20 years as a shining example 
of self-restramt and self-respect. 

When Japan capitulated in 1945, 
Chiang was the first alhed leader to 
urge pubhely that the Japanese should 
be treated with ” magnanimity and 
non-retakation,” and he held aloof 
from the armed occupation of Japan. 
But when the i9()i San Francisco 
peace conference was convened, Mao 
was in Peking and Chiang was in 
Taipei Britain sided with Russia 
against the United States in urging 
that the Chinese communists should 
replace the Nationalists at the peace 
conference. In the end China was not 
represented there at all, and it was 
agreed that the Japanese should in due 
course decide for themselves which 
government represented China (Russia 
refused to sign the 1951 treaty because 
of the Peking government’s absence 
from the conference.) Mr Yoshida 
chose the Nationalists, and the 
bilateral 1952 treatv was duly signed. 

However, in this imperfect world, 
neither international insults nor con- 
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fucian analects ^et the same high 
priority as trade. And the new, resilient 
Ghiang Ching-kuo administration in 
Taipei has no doubt that Japanese in¬ 
dustrialists will discover effective means 
of circumventing Peking's insistence 
that contracts will be granted to them 
only when they stop doing trade deals 
with 'I'aiwan. Much Japanese business 
with laiwan is already conducted 
through dummy companies. Taiwan’s 
new trade centre in 'Fokyo—estab¬ 
lished after die diplomatic switch had 
been tacitly accepted—will be followed 
by a tourist centre there, and Japanese 
counterparts in Faipei are expected to 
operate long after tlie diplomats have 
departed. 

A I'aipei official spokesman recently 
remarked blandly that “ transferred or 
non-existent diplomatic ties do not 
necessarily sabotage trade.” It was a 
confucian understatement. Taiwan's 
trade with Canada, west (Germany, 
Holland, Britain Singapore, Indo¬ 
nesia and Malaysia actually increased 
last year. Japan still supplies :>ome 40 
per cent of 'I'aiwan’s impr>rts, and the 
total ill the first four months of this 
year reached a record of $267m. 

Canada and China _ 

Beavers in Peking 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

In the flock of flying visitors to Peking, 
the 500 Canadian businessinen who arc 
now in the Chinese capital may be less 
colourful in plumage than the eagles 
that surrounded President Nixon in 
February or the doves that accom¬ 
panied Mi Waldheim, tlie UN secre¬ 
tary-general, earlier this month. Yet, 
even if they seem mere sparrows in 
comparison, their search is not just for 
scraps. The 13-day fair that Canada’s 
external affairs minister, Mr Mitchell 
Shaq), IS to open on August 21st is 
the largest that anv foreign country 
has yet staged in Peking. The Canadian 
government has invested about $2m 
in preparing for it, paying for every¬ 
thing from the translation of 400 
technical papers into Chinese to the 
transporting to Peking of plastic ice 
for (Canadian skaters to danc^* on. 

Canadian Mies to China leapt fnim 
$ii2m in iqGq to $204m last year, 
punting Canada amonv China’s top five 
trading partner^. .A great part of this 
increase has l>een wheat sales, and 
the prairie farmers have cashed in on 
the establishment of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions in 1970, after which the Chinese 
jjfwitched purchases away from an 
i^ustralia ffiat retained its links with 
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Taiwan. Three large wheat agree¬ 
ments l>etwcen China and Canada have 
been made since July, 1971, and 
Ottawa expects that record shipments 
of more than 3m tons will be made 
tins year. 

But the Peking fair is not just a 
big wheat silo. I'he 22C) firms exhibiting 
are a cross-section of Canadian indus¬ 
try, from primary oil producers to 
electronics manufacturers. In talks held 
lafft year, when Mr Jeaii-Luc Pepin, 
the trade minister, visited (Jhina, his 
hosts outlined general areas in which 
they were interested in imports: tran¬ 
sport equipment, ba.se nretals, wood- 
pulp, livestex'k for breeding, and medi¬ 
cal materials were high on their list. 
Some of these items are already flowing 
to China. And there are other items 
which, according to the Canadian 
embassy stall, the Chinese have shown 
interest in buying from this country: 
they include industrial chemicals, insec¬ 
ticides, and special paper products. The 
general picture that Canadians see 
is one of the Chinese making up for 
time lost during the cuhural revolu¬ 
tion, but being careful to remain as 
autarchic as possible and to use imports 
only in essential areas of agriculture 
and industry. They have no wish to 
succumb to other nations’ consumer 
goods ; the Canadians got this message, 
and have put no consumer goods on 
show. 

Whether Canada will remain a 
favoured trading partner once China’.s 
relations with the United States and 
Australia get better is not clear. At this 
month’s fair, the Chinese did not bar 
(^lanadian firms that are in fact Ameri¬ 
can subsidiaries ; and some energetic 
American importers who went to the 
Canton fair in May placed some pretty 
large orders for Chinese goods, 


which should in turn soften Chinese 
attitudes about purchasing American 
wheait and technology. Conscious of 
this coming rivalry from its big neigh¬ 
bour, and conscious also of the need to 
show a corresponding increase in pur¬ 
chases from the Chinese, Canada 
arranged that they should put on the 
largest foreign display at the 
Canadian national exhibition in 
Toronto, which coincides with the 
Peking fair this month. 

For their part the Chinese have been 
giving preferential treatment to 
Canada in various way.s. They allowed 
three Canadian Pacific chartered air¬ 
liners to enter Chinese air space to 
bring the businessmen all the way to 
Peking. They agreed to the exhibiting 
of films that show' the Canadian way 
of life as well as of purely technical 
films. And no doubt Mr Sharp will be 
told how they are kniking forward to 
welcoming Mr Trudeau nex't ve'tr. 

Thailand _ 

The revolution 
that never was 

PROM A CORRBSPONDCNT IN SANGKOK 

T’he trouble with announcing a revolu¬ 
tion without actually having one is 
that it is not easy for people to take 
it seriously. So the makers of the coup 
in Thailand of last November 17th 
must now be realising. For all the 
melodramatic reasons given by Field 
Marshal Thanom Kittikachom for 
sacking himself as prime minister and 
pointing his tanks at an (emptied) 
parliament building for a few weeks, 
it is tempting to sec the whole thing as 
a dramatic public relations effort to 
shake the complacency not only of 
Thailand’s people but also of its rulers. 
It might have been more successful if 
It had not been so obviously an imita¬ 
tion of the previous, and decisive, coup 
in 1958 by the strong man of that 
time, Field Marshal Sarit. 

For ail the theatre, the coup does 
seem to have changed some things. 
The incidence of violent crime, for 
instance, appears to have been checked 
by 20 summary executions. The security 
forces have mounted operations against 
the two worst areas of insurgency, in 
the far north and the deep south, 
which although probably not as suc¬ 
cessful as claimed were at least the 
first proper drives against the guerrillas. 
There have been successes in putting 
down gun-running from Laos and 
narcotics trafficking. The seizure in 
Cheng Rai province in tlie extreme 
north on July 24th of more than 2,000 
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Prepas needs someone in front 


kilos of opium, morphine and heroin, 
claimed to be worth $2i;^Tn to the 
dru}L(-pushers in New York, capped a 
recent series of pounces that have 
silenced, at least temporarily, Ameri¬ 
can accusations of half-hearted ness. 

Two issues remain to be settled. 
Foreifi^ners, and foreii^n companies, in 
Thailand are still uncertain of their 
future position. More important, there 
has still been no decisive move towards 
the promised restoration of mini.sterial 
irovernment. 

Some new lec^islation about aliens has 
been on the cards for three years or 
lon.e:er. The orije:inal idea was just to 
bring the immigration laws up to date. 
But now the aim has grown more 
ambitious, and there are two main bills 
on the stocks. One will institute a 
system of work permits for foreigners 
working in Tliailand ; the other will 
regulate the way foreign businesses can 
operate in Thailand. The debate about 
them demoi^strates how ambivalent the 
Thais are about the whole business. 

On the one hand, leading Thais 
make speeches from time to time 
welcoming foreign investment. On the 
other, the Thai chamber of commerce 
is working aussiduously behind the 
scenes to limit the opportunities open 
to foreigners. Despite public gestures 
of encouragement, it looks as if the 
draft legislation , the government is 
drawing up will require 31 per cent 
Thai participation in most Thai limited 
companies, and the policy of forcing 
riiai control on foreign-financed 
business enterprises is already begin¬ 
ning. The World Bank, in its latest 
report on Thailand, advises the 
government to clear up the uncertainty 
in order to give real encouragement 
to foreign investment. 

It is extraordinary that for the past 
decade there has been virtually no 
change in the patchwork quilt of poli¬ 
tical groupings that makes up the power 
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Structure in Thailand. Field Marshal 
Thanom is a nice man who needs to 
be backed by a tough man ; General 
Prapas, the minister of the interior, 
is a tough man who needs to 
be fronted by a nice man. There are 
rumours now that the national execu¬ 
tive council, which presides over the 
result of November’s coup, has not yet 
carried out its promise of restoring 
ministerial government because of ten¬ 
sions within the ruling caucus ; the 
problem is probably rivalry among the 
second-line men over the succession to 
the more important posts. 

Noi^e of this has prevented the 
Thais from keeping their options open 
in foreign policy. Much of the Ameri¬ 
can air power in the Vietnam war 
comes from basc.s in Thailand. Yet a 
I’hai pingpong team is off to Peking 
next month. There's nothing like wait¬ 
ing to see which way the ball bounces. 

Russia _ 

Fear of the waves 

The Soviet government is getting 
worried about the prospect of foreign 
televi.sion programmes reaching Russian 
homes by way of artificial satellites. 
Its foreign minister wrote to the 
ITnited Nations .secretary-general, Mi 
Kurt Waldheim, last week suggesting 
that all television broadcasts not 
approved of by the governments of 
the receiving nations should be out¬ 
lawed by an international convention. 
Mr Gromyko asked that his proposal 
be put on the agenda of the United 
Nations general assembly when it meets 
next month. 

In fact, his fears are a hit prema¬ 
ture. Even the most powerful artificial 
satellites in use now send relatively 
faint .signals to the earth, and these 
need to be picked up by large aeiials 
and amplified before being jiiped to 
radio and television stations or tele¬ 
phone subscribers. The Soviet govern¬ 
ment isn’t about to put up aerials for 
that. But American space communica¬ 
tions technology is making good pro- 
gre.ss, and it may soon be possible to 
construct satellites capable of 
direct transmission without the aid of 
aerials and amplifiers on the earth. 

Russia’s friends in ea.stern Europe, 
who have also taken up the theme of 
the alleged threat from foreign tele¬ 
vision broadcasts, claim that these 
could be used by the big powers to 
establish tlteir dominance over weaker 
countries, as the Polish paper Glos 
Pracy put it last week. But presumably 
the real worry of the communist 
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governments is the possibility that 
such broadcasts might destroy tlieir 
own monopoly of infonnation. 

'I’heir monopoly is already breached 
by the radio broadcasts beamed to 
eastern Europe by the BBC, the Voice 
of America and the two American- 
financed stations in Munich, Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty. The 
Munich stations are a fiarticular thorn 
in the flesh of Russia and other east 
Eur()f)ean countries because of their 
relatively outspoken political commen¬ 
taries on internal developments in 
communist crmntrics. "1 he Soviet Union 
and its allies have gone to great lengths 
to have these stations silenced or dis¬ 
credited, and very nearly sicceeded 
earlier this year when the American 
Senate voted to stop the stations’ 
funds, 'riiat decision was reversed, 
and the stations have siir\'lved for the 
time being. Tt is easy to imagine the 
chagnn of the Russians if they were to 
he re])la(ed liy a number f)f television 
stations that jirovided hot coi»ipetition 
for the stale and ^^>red'i^ta'l>le doinesitic 
product. 

These Russian manoeuvres aimed at 
restricting international freedom of 
conmumicalions will have to be resisted. 
After all, Russia itself claims to want 
better east-west relations, and one of 
tlie most importaiU purposes of any real 
improvement should be to increase 
the two-wav flow of people and ideas. 
Rather than complain about western 
television programmes, why don’t the 
Russians try beaming their own to the 
wTst—as they already do in radio ? 

Czechoslovakia _ 

He may not even 
get the benefit 

T he present .series of political trials in ' 
Czechoslovakia started just over a 
month ago. T he scv>re over the month, 
is nine trials wiiftih 46 detfendanItK, an<lj 
no acciuittals. In Brno last week the.; 
two chief accused were women ; they 
were sentenced to 4J and years of 
impiMsonment. The trials have pro- ; 
duced a lot of bad publicity for 
Czechoslovakia in the west, and some, 
strains and stresses in the ranks of the 
west European communist patties« 
Even Pravda was moved on Monday 
to react to some of the unfavourable < 
comments ; and on Wednesday, pcfr 
haps in response to them, the prosecu^ 
tion of 10 young Czechoslovaks was 
called off. 

Whatever their international conse¬ 
quences, the Czechoslovak trials have 
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served to put out of action a small 
but important groujj ni fK'opIe who had 
long been a thorn in the flesh of the 
regime headed by Mr Husak. Most 
of those who have been tried were 
communists or ox-communists in their 
thirties or forties who felt very strongly 
that the spirit of the jc) 6 H “Prague 
spring had to be kejjt alive. Their 
actions were limited to things like ])ut- 
ting out leaflets to remind voters of 
their constitutional rights during last 
November's electif)n, and informing 
sympathetic, western communists about 
what was happening ; but this was 
enough to make the regime move 
against them. 

Mr Husak has pn\sumablv made the 
familiar calculation that tlie suppres¬ 
sion of a fairly small number of known 
“ tmublemakers ” will leave him free 
to pursue his j^olicv of keeping other 
Czechoslovaks fpiiet by letting them 
have more c('.nsumer gotnis. But even if 
the device works, be may still have to 
face the painful sight of somebody else 
enjoying the fruits of his laly»urs. His 
chief rival in the ruling party, Vasil 
Bilak, has just received fulsome birth¬ 
day greetings from the Soviet central 
committee, and it looks as if he is being 
groomed to take over the party leader¬ 
ship). Mr Husak mav find himself being 
shoved upstairs into the presidency 
of Czechoslovakia as the reward for 
his endeavours to make the ('f)untrv 
safe for Mr Brezhnev. 

H(iiti _ 

Guns make friends 

FROM OUR CENTRAL AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

The memory of “ Papa Doc " lias faded 
enough for Haiti to be given the mark 
of legained respectability: the 

Americans are going to sell it arms 
again. Fen years ago President 
Kennedy suspended all economic and 
military assistance to Haiti in an effort 
to force President Fraii<^,ois Duvalier to 
ease his repre.ssion of local opposition 
groups. The attempt failed : until his 
death in April last year, Papa Doc con¬ 
tinued his regular purges of enemies 
and friends alike, undeterred by 
foreign criticism. So wlien he was suc¬ 
ceeded last year by his 20-year-old son, 
Mr Jean-C'laude Dmalier, tlie Ameii- 
cans decided tf> review their policy 
towards the impoverished black 
republic and try to reassert theii 
influence over its government. 

In no time at all the American 
ambassador, Mr Clinton Knox, was to 
IjR seen regularly visiting the national 
Hroce to confer with the new' presi¬ 


dent-for-life and his influential mother, 
Mrs Simone Duvalier. American 
embassy spokesmen began to say that 
“ things were much improved'' under 
Jean-Claude. A year ago American 
economic advisers returned to Haiti 
after a nine-year break. Now the 
United States has decided to resume 
arms sales. A military mission which 
visited Port-au-Prince early in August 
is expected to recommend the sale of 
between $5111 and $10111 worth of arms 
to Haiti this year, and new arrange¬ 
ments are to Ije made for the training 
(»f anny officers by American teams. 

'I'o obuin this change of policy, the 
Haitian government tried to convince 
the Americans that it was threatened 
bv the (.'astro regime in Cuba, by the 
Dominican Republic (with which it 
shares the i.sland of Hispaniola), and 
by Haitian exiles. None of these 
“ enemies" .seems very real ; the 
Dominican Republic, at anv rate, is 
more scared of Haiti than vice versa, 
and the* exiles are divided and 
incfrective. A more convihring reason 
for the arms sales is that the Ihiiled 
States would like to consolidate its 
influence over the Haitian armv. 

During the iqtios, Papa Doc Duvalier 
deliberately weakened the army and 
gave res])onsihilily for internal security 
to his private militia of thugs called 
the Tonton Macoutes. After the old 
man’s death efforts were made to dis¬ 
mantle the J’onton Macoutes, and a 
new elite regiment, called the I.eopards, 
wa.*^ created in the army to counter- 
halanre the power of the presidential 
guard. Increasingly, therefore, the army 
IS moving back towards a ])osition 
as arbiter <>f Haitian jrolitics. It lias 
;i heady fiappened several times in 
recent years in Latin America. If and 
when It j.s Haiti's turn, the United 
States hopes to have a few good friends 
among Haiti's senior rnilitarv ofheeTS. 

The Olympics 

Forever Avery 

Mr Avery Brundage, the crusty octo¬ 
genarian president of the international 
Olympic committee, arrived in 
Munich on T uesday with every inten¬ 
tion of sticking to his insistence that 
Rhodesian athletes should take ])art, 
on the same terms a.s they did in 
T okyo in I9()4—almost as if UDI had 
never happened, for the moment this 
seems to suit Mr Ian Smith's book a.s 
well as Mr Brundage’s. 

By niid-w'cek, the expected mass 
bovcoii by African nations had not 



taken full sliape. Tanzania had with¬ 
drawn. Kenya, Klhiopia, Sierra l.eone, 
Sudan, Liberia, Uganda, Cffiana and 
Zambia bad decided to withdraw if 
the Rhoflesians did participate. In 
purely atliletic terms, Kenya was the 
one that mattered nio.sl, though Keino 
and his team-mates could not expect 
to achieve in Munich the spectacular 
SUCCC.SS that they enjoyed at the high 
altitude of Mexico City in 1968. The 
same might be said to apply to Ethio¬ 
pia, bill its long-distance runners do 
not .seem to need altitude all that 
much ; tbc\ won the marathon at 
each of the last three Olympics. 

But for west Germany, the host 
nation, what matters is le.ss the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Africans than the new 
intentions of the ea.st Germans. 
The spectacle of the east German team 
niandiing around the Munich track 
under its own flag w'ill have immense 
political symbolism ; indeed, Herr 
l^lbricht and Herr Ilonecker have 
been preparing for this day for the past 
four years. Reports are still circulating 
that Herr Ulbrich't himself may decide 
to attend. If he does it will give Herr 
Brandt a political headache that not 
even Mr Bnmdage's very special rules 
of protocol may be .able to smoothe 
aw'ay. 

But perhaps the Tno.st significant 
aspect of the Mu^nich games is the 
non-story which (appropriately) has 
never been reported by the daily 
press. So far there has been no signifi¬ 
cant rumbling of black-power protest 
or disaffection from fhc black athletes 
who form the backbone of the 
American track team. A week before 
the 1968 Olympics it was a very 
different story. This may, or may not, 
have political significance. Mr Nixon 
will be keeping his fingers crossed. 





Protecting tomorrow's 
children today 


Our children will not know of many of 
the health problems of the present gen¬ 
eration. Throughout the world, scientists 
are engaged in a constant search for 
safer and more effective pharmaceutical 
and therapeutic agents. Much research 
is devoted to preparations that will 
prevent disease rather than treat estab¬ 
lished illness. In the important field of 
preventive medicine, Hoechst is making 
a vital contribution through its subsidiary 
Behringwerke in Marburg. The founda¬ 
tion for this work was laid by Emil von 
Behring with the discovery of prophy¬ 
lactic immunization against diphtheria. 
Today, Behringwerke is developing and 
producing an extensive range of sera for 
therapy and vaccines for prevention. 

Ahead through 
systems thinking 
DPT adsorbed vaccine for active 
immunization against diphtheria, 
pertussis and tetanus, Quinto- 


Virelon additionally against measles 
and poliomyelitis, Partigen and Tri- 
partigen immunodiffusion plates 
for improved diagnostic techniques 
- the result of Hoechst know-how 
and experience in many fields: In 
planned medical research, in phar¬ 
macology, pathology, chemistry, 
biochemistry, microbiology; in 
close collaboration in these fields 
and integration of the work. 
Systems thinking is the Hoechst 
strategy. Research, development 
and product experience in many 
areas are concentrated on the 
solution of specific problems. In¬ 
terdisciplinary thinking, systems 
analysis and systems technique to 
bring success. 

To keep thinking ahead - to solve 
the problems of today and tomor¬ 
row - Hoechst employs 10,300 
people in research and develop¬ 
ment with a research investment 
this year of more than £60 million. 


Hoechst in Britain 

Hoechst UK Ltd is an independent 
company within the international 
Hoechst group. Its British staff know 
their country, its problems, its people; 
and they realise where Hoeciist know¬ 
how can inject into Britain's economy 
the experience gained by the parent 
company during more than a century in 
chemistry. In pharmaceuticals for ex¬ 
ample, where Lasix the modern 
diuretic - has revolutionised therapy for 
both man and animal. In veterinary 
medicine, where the traditions of 
Behringwerke are being carried forward 
by the research workers of International 
Serum Laboratories, part of Hoechst UK, 
who are engaged in the development 
and manufacture of bacterial vaccines 
and sera for farm animals - products 
exported to many parts of the world In 
the textile industry, where Trevira'^ poly¬ 
ester fibre has brought an entirely new 
concept to fashion. And where mem¬ 
brane structures from Trevira high 
tenacity fabric have at long last rendered 
outdoor events independent of the 
weather. Or in dyestuffs where experi¬ 
ments are proceeding to make the grass 
look greener in football stadiums and 
other sports arenas. Whether your 
problems are in plastics or paint raw 
materials, in dyestuffs or pigments, in 
fibres or pharmaceuticals, in agro¬ 
chemicals or films, Hoechst UK can help 
you promptly and efficiently. 



HOECHST 

Hoechst UK Ltd 

Hoechst House, Salisbury Road 
Hounslow, Middlesex 
01-570 7712 


R 10107 GB 
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Shulu (Treasury), Weinberger (Budget office) and the problem they share 


Booming budget 
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Spending for a tax increase 


On the anniversary of President 
Nixon’s “ new economic policy ” of 
last August, his Administration has been 
pointing with pride to the accomplish¬ 
ments of that policy, notably a distinct 
pickup in the rate of growth of the 
national output and some slowing (by 
most measures) in the irate of inflation. 
But the joy is tempered by constant 
warnings from the President and his 
top economic officials about the 
dangerous trend of government spend¬ 
ing. They have good reason for their 
concern. Congress, whose procedures— 
quite apart from partisan politics— 
seem to make self-control impossible, is 
in the process of adding billions of 
dollars to the total spending proposed 
by the President for this year ; at 
$250 billion that total itself is large 
enough to produce a deficit of some 
$30 billion in the budget. The problem 
may not be so much the current fiscal 
year 1973, ending next June; many 
economists believe that such a deficit, 
or even one a little larger, remains 
appropriate so long as there is still 
a substantial amount of underused 
resources in tlie economy. The prob¬ 
lem lies in the future. 

Making their calculations mainly 
before Congress embarked on its cur¬ 
rent spending spree, economists of the 


Washington, DC 

Brookings Institution estimated earlier 
this year that, with laws now on the 
books and the addition only of new 
programmes already proposed by Mr 
Nixon, federal spending will reach 
$300 billion in the 1975 fiscal year. 
Assuming that the re.sources of the 
country would be fully employed by 
then, they estimated that the present 
tax system would yield only $283 
billion in revenues in that year. The 
obvious conclusion was that a tax 
increase would be necessary, especially 
if any more programmes were under¬ 
taken. 

The Administration, while not 
objecting to the Brookings arithmetic, 
has persistently rejected its conclusion. 
Pointing to the “ tax revolt ” around 
the country and to the fact that Con¬ 
gress has not enacted a general tax 
increase in peacetime since 1933, Mr 
Herbert Stein, the chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, says that “a tax increase 
could become necessary without being 
probable.” Mr George Shultz, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, noting the 
present budget of $250 billion, says that 
the American people arc not so 
persuaded of the ability of the govern¬ 
ment to spend effectively that they 
regard a quarter trillion dollars as 
insufficient. 


Asked what can be done, these men 
and Mr Caspar Weinberger, the budget 
chief, simply refuse to concede that a 
tax increase will be necessary and make 
rather vague pledges that spending 
somehow can be held below the 
amounts projected by Brookings. A tax 
increase is “ the worst way ” to solve 
the problem, says Mr Weinberger. 

Last month the President issued an 
unusual special appeal to Congress, 
.saying : 

just when we have succeeded in cutting 
the rate of inflation in half, and just 
when wc have succeeded in making it 
possible for America's workers to 
score their largest real spendable income 
gains in eight years, this tangible, 
pocketbook progress may be wiped out 
by proposed excessive spending. 

He threatened to veto bills that would 
push spending above his budgeted 
levels, but that is not always easy to 
do. And he again asked the Democratic 
Congress to impose a spending ceiling 
upon itself of $250 billion for this 
year ; this would be unprecedented 
and Congress apparently has no inten¬ 
tion of doing it, though the Republican 
leaders have promised to make a good 
try. The President this week vetoed 
the pending bill appropriating $30.5 
billion for ^ucation and health pro¬ 
grammes, on the ground tliat it would 
all but force him to spend $1.8 billion 
more than he wanted. He may possibly 
veto other bills that are nearing final 
enactment, but this is only a partial 
answer to the problem. 

There is no doubt that the heart 
of the xnaitter lies in Congress and its 
procedures for handling spending and 
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revenues—procedures that Mr Wein¬ 
berger has labeHed “ gruesome.” Many 
Congressmen, perhaps a majority, do 
not even understand how they are add¬ 
ing to the spending total and to the 
deficit. Tliey continue to regard the 
annual appropriations bills—'in which 
Congress nearly always makes a small 
not reduction from presidential requests 
—as the beginning and ending of 
government spending. In fact, most 
government spending occurs now 
through programmes establishing cer¬ 
tain levels of benefits, with appropria¬ 
tions following automatically. 

This year alone, Congress has 
already increased or is in the process 
of increasing benefits for ex-servicemen, 
retired military personnel, coal miners, 
pensioners and local school districts 
—^all through separate legislative 
actions without the slightest effort at 
co-ordination. Only one of these 
increases came through an appropria¬ 
tion bill, the one w'hich the President 
has just vetoed. What Congress does 
not seem to understand is that, though 
each year it may cut total appropria¬ 
tions below the President’s request, in 
places like defence where there is some 
discretion, it still votes $15 bi'llion-$20 
billion more than the previous year, 
mainly because of its own earlier 
actions. Appropriations bills are now 
the least important part of the govern¬ 
ment’s spending process. 

A grotesque example of this has just 
come to light. As lor^g ago as 1967, 
Congress—hoping to improve “social 
services ” to the pcxjr and slow the 
increase in the number of people on 
public welfare—provided that the 
federal government would pay 75 per 
cent of state and local government 
expenditures in social services for per¬ 
sons on welfare and for the general 
purpose of improving the cohesiveness 
of the family. Ingenious state officials, 
following the original example of Cali¬ 
fornia, have learned how to use this 
obscure provision of the law to obtain 
federal money for numerous pro¬ 
grammes which they had previously 
paid for themselves. App^licarions for 
federal aid under this scheme have 
zoomed to $4.8 billion in the current 
fiscal year, though last winter an esti¬ 
mate was $1.2 billion. 

On the assumption tliat total spend¬ 
ing at a level well above the yield of 
the tax system at full employment will 
again revive classic demand-pull infla¬ 
tion, what can be done ? Most private 
observers reject the Administration's 
contention that a general increase in 
taxes can be avoided (while accepting 
its ailment that vast new revenues 
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cannot be achieved quickly by closing 
“ loopholes ” in the tax laws that 
mainly favour the rich). But there is 
much in what Mr Stein and Mr Shultz 
say. Even during the height of the 
Vietnam war, when the need for a tax 
increase was obvious to everyone, it 
took Congress 11 months to enact the 
surcharges on income taxes proposed 
by President Johnson. In peacetime 
individual Congres.smen would be able 
to find even more excuses for inaction. 

Another solution would be a major 
reform of congressional procedures, 
which might just be possible, partic¬ 
ularly if the next Congress is more 
conservative, as it may be if President 
Nixon achieves a sweeping victory in 
November. Although this would come 
too late to help the spending problem 
much for the next year or two, it 
cxyuld improve the situation significantly 
for the latter half of the decade by 
forcing Congress to realise what it is 
doing to spending and to rai.se taxes 
if it insists on more spending than is 
proposed by the President in office. 

Unfortunately, the most likely pros¬ 
pect is that there will be neither a 
large tax increase nor congressional 
reform. This appears to leave only one 
alternative: renewed inflation, in 1973 
or, more likdly, later. Such a result is 
not inevitable, but the outlook is not 
promising. 


Trade challenge 

Mr Paul Volcker, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury for Monetary Affairs, 
reporting on the year since the new 
economic policy of August 15, 1971, 
believed that “ we can confidently look 
forward to improvement in our trade 
and payments.” His optimism was 
justified immediately when the figures 
came out for America’s international 
transactions in the second quarter of 
this year ; they showed rapidly shrink¬ 
ing deficits. Indeed the accounts might 
have been in balance on the basis of 
official reserve transactions, which 
represent the dollars held by central 
banks abroad, had it not been for the 
speculative pressures set off at the end 
of the period by the floating of the 
pound. But when the figures based on 
current accounts are available, in a few 
weeks’ time, they are not expected to 
be so favourable since they reflect the 
trading figures more closely; there the 
deficit, at $1.93 billion, was worse than 
in the first three months of 1972. 

But the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, in the report on the 
economy at mid-year which it has just 
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issued, has reason to think that in real 
teims the trade deficit may have been 
stabilised ; prices of imports have been 
rising much faster than tho.se of 
exports. While this year’s ecoiiomic 
recovery in America has stimulated 
the demand for imports, the price dif¬ 
ferential should slow this down while 
encouraging exports. But if the United 
States is ever to re-establisfh its trading 
account on a satisfactory basis, and if 
the protectioni.st forces in the country 
are to be held in check, then foreign 
barriers against American exports 
must be lowered. “ Strong new com¬ 
mitments on a multinational basis,” in 
the words of the CEA’s report, are 
es.sential, however difficult these may 
be to negotiate under today’s condi¬ 
tions. In principle America’s trading 
partners agree that there is a need for 
reform in the international trading 
system ; but in practice they are very 
suspicious of the conditions which, in 
the view of the President’s economic 
advisers, should govern the negotiations. 

The CEA’s report sets a challenge 
with its insistence that any new trade 
agreement should be comprehensive, 

' covering all economic sectors, especially 
agriculture, and all forms of trade 
barrier. Maximum reliance, the report 
says, should be placed on “market- 
directed trade ” and policies designed 
to insulate major sectors from market 
forces should be avoided. Any new 
system of trading rules should be fairer 
than the present one. Domestic social 
policies, such as those setting environ¬ 
mental or health standards, should not 
be allowed to disrupt foreign trade. 
Finally there must be safeguards allow¬ 
ing industrie.s time to adjust and pro¬ 
viding help in making the adjustment, 
when patterns of production or con¬ 
sumption are changed as the result of 
trade agreements. 
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On the box _ 

The thesis that competitive television 
will not prove that it has come of 
age until it has shown the courage to 
be dull is all very well, but few pro¬ 
fessional broadcasters see much point 
in being worthy if their programmes are 
also unseen or unheard. That would 
probably be tiic fate of the three major 
networks if they followed the Public 


Broadcasting Service’s decision to show 
next week’s Republican convention 
neat and unadulterated. The PBS 
cameras will be trained on the podium 
at Miami Beach and there they will 
stay—whatever the major networks 
might be doing to show—or create— 
interesting events on the floor or out¬ 
side. If those events arc genuine the 
PBS will discreetly draw its viewers' 
attention to the commercial stations. 

The two leading frontmen of PBS, 
Mr Sander Vanocur and Mr Robert 
MacNeil, are not exactly enamoured 
by the decision and not simply because 


Conventional Republicans 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MIAMI BEACH 
Two national political conventions 
will take place in the gaudy resort city 
of Miami Beach next week. In the 
north hall of the Miami Beach conven¬ 
tion centre, the Republican party’s 
convention will renominate Mr Richard 
Nixon for President of the Linited 
States and Mr Spiro Agnew for Vice 
President. The job will be done by 
1,348 delegates and an equal number 
of alternates, substituting enthusiasm 
for suspense. 

Outside the hall, and beyond the 
chain link fence that surrounds it, is 
where the real action may well take 
i place. How much of it ? That depends 
upon the number of people attracted 
' by the dozens of political dissent move¬ 
ments in the country. Optimistic local 
officials predict, hesitantly, that there 
will not be many more than the 3,000 
OT 4,000 who came for the Democratic 
convention. Optimistic protest leaders, 
such as Mr Rennie Davis oi the People’s 
I Coalition for Peace and Justice, predict 
that the demonstrators will number as 
I many as 30 , 000 . Supposedly objective 
I people who have worked as medical, 
religious and social service volunteers 
at other protests across the country 
make estimates in the range of 15,000 
I to 20 , 000 . The more outi^iders there 
I arc, the greater will be the possibilities 
I of violent confrontation with the 7,000 
I policemen, government security agents 
and troops who have been asseinbled 
to protect the city and the convention. 

At this writing, the major protest 
groups, who have formed a Miami 
Conventions Coalition, have promised 
to conduct only non-violent dissent. 
They have shared their plans for 
demonstrations with local ofRcials, who 
arc co-ordinating in order to prevent 
clashes between dissenters of conflicting 
I ideologies. That approach worked with 
surprising success last month, but even 
those leaders most determined to avoid 
violence and mass arrests admit that 
I they cannot force fellow dissenters to 
maintain cool heads. 


Up till now, the only serious alarm 
raised has been over plans of the 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War. 
Six of the organisation’s leaders have 
been charged by the government with 
conspiracy to disrupt the convention 
with violence. Last week the Miami 
Herald reported evidence that WAW 
officers had bought a number of 
weapons, including eight cases of 
slingshots, and that a federal grand 
jury which summoned 23 members to 
testify deliberately timed the ap|X‘ar- 
ance date to get the leaders out of 
Miami Beach during the Democratic 
convention. It would come as no 
surprise if similar action were taken 
this week or next against the WAW. 

As for the convention of the 
Republican party, the preliminary 
events have begun. The platform and 
rules committees began their delibera¬ 
tions on Monday. They and other 
committees have been meeting all 
week. The convention proper opens at 
1 pm next Monday, August 2 isi, with 
welcoming speeches, action on com¬ 
mittee reports and election of Cali¬ 
fornia’s Governor, Mr Ronald Reagan, 
as temporary chairman. 

The evening session starts at 8.30 with 
a speech by Mr Reagan. Then, in a 
gesture <yf unity, five-minute keynote 
talks will be given by Mr Ldward 
Brooke, the party’s only black Senator, 
by Mayor Richard Lugar of India¬ 
napolis, the President’s favourite young 
city official, and by Mrs Ann Armstrong, 
co-chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. She will be the first female 
keynoter in the party’s 118 -ycar history. 

On Tuesday afternoon the convention 
will act on the reports of the various 
committees, with Congressman Gerald 
Ford of Michigan as permanent 
chairman. In the evening session, 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York will renominate President Nixon. 
Next day Vice President Agnew will 
be renominated and the President and 
Vice President will give their acceptance 


it leaves thein with very little to do. 
They have a valid argument that no 
television service, even a small minority 
one, should accept anv political party’s 
offerings at their face value, which is 
largely what the PBS broadcasts of the 
Republican convention will do. But 
there Is an equally valid argument 
that political parties are entitled to 
have their whole case heard before it is 
challenged or analysed (or, worse still, 
ignored for something .superficially 
more interesting) and, as the major 
networks are unwilling to do that at 
national conventions, it comes down to 
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speeches. All will be carefully timed to 
suit the television audiences, with none 
of the argument and delay that beset 
the lively Democrats. 

With the Republican convention in 
general carefully orchestrated and 
choreographed by the White House, 
there is lilllc prospect of a controversy, 
except on the topic of reforming 
the party’s and the convention’s pro¬ 
cedures. A committee, headed by Mrs 
Rosemary Ginn of Missouri, has 
proposed a list of reforms designed to 
broaden the party’s base by opening 
the action to more women, youths and 
members of minority groups. This 
year’s convention—^with some states 
already accepting the spirit of those 
proposals—^will have more delegates 
and alternates in each of those 
categories than any previous Republican 
convention, although not as high a pro¬ 
portion as the Democrats achieved. If 
the convention as a whole adopts the 
reforms, they will be put into effect 
for the 1976 gathering when a new 
presidential nominee will have to be 
chosen. If there is any argument, it 
will be over how far reform should go. 
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' an argument for at least one serv'ire 
carrying a broadcast of complete 
record. It will, no doubt, only have 
minority appeal : but that is what 
minority networks should cater h)r. 

In fact, the major networks have 
behaved pretty well so far. At the 
Democratic convention what come over 
the screens was recognisably the same 
convention that was taking place in 
the hall, whicli was a vast improve¬ 
ment on the (overage of both party 
conventions four years ago. But that 
was probabJv because tiiis time the 
story was the convention itself. 
No doubt those few people who 
wanted to hear and see every 
speech in full were irritated when the 
nctw'orks cut away from the podium lc> 
interviews on the convention floor, as, 
inevitably, they will do with the Repub¬ 
licans. But that is not an abuse of 
television’s power ; it is a matter of 
news judgment—as it will be next week 
if the networks spend more time on 
demonstrations outside the hall than 
they did at the Democratic convention. 

But even if the networks come 
through the Republican convention 
without serious criticism there will be 
no cause for complacency. There is 
still an intensely competitive situation 
between the major networks, and theic 
is still the danger that in their desire 
to keep one step ahead of their rivals 
they might, at some future convention 
where tlie result was not a foregone 
conclusion, create an entirely phoney 
situation w'hich could affect the out¬ 
come of the event that they were 
supposed to be merely reporting. 

Watergate, part 2 

There is one political serial running 
in Washington which lifts up the spirits 
of the most depressed Democrat and 
which Senator Mc(Govern is exploiting 
relendessly. It is the sequel to the 
clumsy break-in at the Watergate 
headquarters of the Democratic 
National Committee in June by five 
men with wire-tapping implements— 
«iid with connections reaching into the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Com¬ 
mittee for the Re-election of the Presi¬ 
dent, the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee and the White House itself. 
Suspicions of a link to someone high up 
in the Republican establishment have 
been strengthened uy the revelation 
that a cheque for $-2;-,,o(>o, representing 
contributions to the Republican presi- 
rdential campaign, turned up in the 
Florida bank account of Mr Bernard 
; he is one of tlie five suspects 
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“Strange—They All Seem To Have Some 
Connection With Thb Place 


in the bugging incident and apparently 
tJieir leader. 

A cheque for $25,000 is small beer, 
no doubt, to a parly whose naijonal 
presidential committees have just 
reported collecting $3.8m and spending 
$5.9m in June and July alone and 
which, on August isl, still had $7-7m 
in the kitty. But the awkward fact is 
that a mid western fund-raiser gave 
the cheque to Mr Maurice Stans, the 
President’s fund-raiser-in-cliief, on 
April loth, three days after the report¬ 
ing requirements of the new federal 
elections act went into effect. Yet there 
is no record of it in the party’s reports 
to the Office of Federal Elections. That 
office’s head is now suggesting that 
several violations of the act may have 
lu-en committed. Worse still, Mr Stans 
has failed so far to make any public 
statement about what he did with the 
chet{ue. He is supposed to have told 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
that he turned it over to Mr Ch Gordon 
Liddy, financial counsel to the Com¬ 
mittee to Re-elect the President, and 
that it was eventually exchanged for 
cash, which was paid into party funds. 
But this account raises new questions. 
Mr Liddy has since been fired by the 
committee for refusing to answer the 
FBI’s questions. 

The Republicans, ostensibly to ensure 
that political passions do not intrude, 
want any trial or inquiry arising out of 
this affair to be postponed until after 
the election. They are likely to have 
their wish, even if the grand jury now 
looking into the case brings in criminal 
indictments and even though the judge 
W'ho is to hear a $irn civil suit fbroughi 
by Mr Lawrence O’Brien, head of the 
Democratic National Committee at the 
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time of the break-in), has refused to 
postpone the trial. But next week Mr 
0 ’Brien’.s lawyers are to begin taking 
formal statements from over a dozen 
Republicans, including Mr Stans and 
Mr John Mitchell, the former Attorney 
General and subsequently, for a time, 
head of the Committee to Re-elect the 
IVesidenl. Meanwhile Senator Prox- 
mire, a Democrat, is threatening that 
the Senate will institute its own bipar¬ 
tisan examination, to be completed in 
30 days, unless Pre.sident Nixon 
arranges for an independent inquiry. 

Courts' plea 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Mr Ramsey Clark, the former 
Attorney Cieneral, recently returned 
from North Vietnam, provided a dis¬ 
quieting picsence witli his talk of 
buckling dikes and napalnied babies, 
hut he was much the odd man out at 
the American bar as.sociation’s 95th 
annual meeting in San Francisco this 
week. No one expected the 7,000 
lawyers and judges to dash over to 
Indochina to learn “the truth” about 
American bombing, as Mr Clark sug¬ 
gested. 'Fhey .seemed more comfortable 
witfi the observation of the current 
Attorney General, Mr Richard 
Kleindiensl, that “ this is not an age of 
shame.” Anyway, the bar decided long 
ago that the war was a “ political 
i.s.sue,” best left to the legislature. 

'I'fie meeting also provided a forum 
for Chief Justice Warren Burger’s 
third annual “ state of the judiciary ” 
report. Like Mr Clark, he served a 
challenge, but of an entirely different 
sort. Mr Burger asked the lawyers to 
help to unclog the judicial machinery 
by supporting administrative efficiency, 
lie suggested to (]ongre.ss diat it co¬ 
operate in two sfiecific ways. T’he first 
was to eliminate the special three- 
judge federal district courts that 
channel “ constitutional ” cases to the 
Supreme Court without the benefit of 
a judgment by an appeals court. 

These three-judge courts were set up 
by Congress in 1910 when states which 
had created commissions to regulate 
the rates charged by privately-owned 
public utilities such as gas companies 
often found themselves stymied by 
orders obtained from a local federal 
district judge. The new courts included 
a member of the circuit’s court of 
appeals, as well as two district judges, 
chosen by lot, and there was a right 
of appeal directly to the Supreme 
Court. Recently three-judge couits 
have been used increasingly by lawyers 
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Wb made the airAies 
a long-range promise. 

Now making good on it: 




the intercontinental DC-Kl. 


We promised airlines a DC"10 for every route from 173 to 5 270 n m Domestic DC-IOs are already fulfilling 
their part of our promise Now we re building the first of our Intercontinental tn-jets We ve given them 
higher-thrust turbofans from Pratt & Whitney and General Electric Their wingspans are longer And we ve 
added fuel capacity for nonstop flights exceeding 5,210 n m They also have a centreline landing gear 
to share the gross takeoff weight of 555,000 lbs l They retain all the features that make DC-iOs the best 
DCs yet true wide-cabin comforts, with seating for 270 to 345 passengers, spacious baggage and cargo 
compartments, and operating economies for low seat-mile cost Exceptional flight and control character¬ 
istics make DC-IOs immediate favourites with pilots And quieter, smoke-’ree takeoffs and landings m^ke 
DC-IOs welcome wherever they go McDonnell Douglas DC-lOs - domestic or 
intercontinental, passenger or convertible freighter It s the fam'ly of jets for the future 
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handling cases concerning civil 
liberties (318 were convoked last year 
compared with 129 in 1963) and these 
courts have been responsible, at least 
in part, for the doubling of the work¬ 
load of the Supreme Court in the past 
decade. At lower levels rliey make great 
demands on the available judges. 

Mr Burger also aiked Congress to 
attach a “ court impact statement ” to 
every* law creating new federal crimes 
or civil actions. By this he meant that 
Congre.ss should estimate the number 
of additional judges w'hich tlie mea¬ 
sures would neces.sitate. 'Fhe effect 
might be to deter tCongress from pass¬ 
ing such laws. 71 ie C'.hief Justice sug¬ 
gested, as well, that the number of 
federal judges should be increased from 
670 today to 900 by 1980. 

Specials winged 

The best that the Senate could do was 
to make it more difficult to shoot a 
neighbour, a policeman or a presi¬ 
dential candidate ; it still refuses to 
make it to(j difficult. Under the new 
gun control law' w’hirli passed the 
upper house last week the manufacture 
and sale of the small and cheap pistols 
called Saturday night .specials is pro¬ 
hibited. I'his type of easily-concealed 
handgun is the sort that wounded 
Governor (ieorge Wallace last May 
and which killed Senator Robert 
Kennedy four years ago. According to 
crime statistics handguns were used in 
over 50 per cent of the murders com¬ 
mitted in 1970 and nearly all the 
policemen killed last year were 
murdered by these guns. 

Those who are in favour of gun 
controls may have chosen tlie right 
target w'hen they picked the Saturday' 
night speciaK hut their firing was not 
accurate enough. I'he Senate's 
measure w'ill only remove from the 
market about ini of the 2.f)in pistols 
which are sold annually in America. 
It will not get rid of the millions which 
are already pnvatelv owned although 
it docs encourage jjeople to turn them 
in voluntarily in return for $23. Nor 
does the bill forbid individuals to sell 
guns: manv criminals manage to get 
hold of their weapons through private 
sale.s. It is estimated that there are 
over loom firearms of all types in 
millions of puivate homes throughout 
the country', /i large number of these 
are rifles or shotguns used by sports¬ 
men W'ho fanatically resist all attempts 
to re.stnct their freedom. Efforts in Con¬ 
gress to require guns to he licensed and 
registered have been beaten bark time 
•land ag!aii)| Itiost recentily last week. 


/t's more fun by ferry 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Commuter ferry boats, with wall-to- 
wall carpeting for comfort and jet- 
propulsion turbine engines for speed 
and smoothnes.s, are in prospect for San 
Francisco Bay, even though they promise 
to be far costlier than was first expected. 
I’hrec vessels arc proposed, each capable 
of carrying 750 passengers at a speed of 
25 knots an hour. But the bids ranged 
from $3m-$7m higher than the original 
estimates and the cost of the three boats 
will amount to between $i2m and $i6m. 

Such extravagant transport for com¬ 
muters dismays the sponsor, the Golden 
Gate Bridge and Highway District, but 
it still plans to lure motorists from 
their smog - and - congestion - producing 
cars with the offer of a speedy, refresh¬ 
ing feiry ride from home to office and 
back, complete with luxurious cocktail 
and coffee bars. One ferry boat has 
been operated experimentally by the 
bridge authorities for the past two 
years ; it runs from a pier near down¬ 
town San Francisco across the neck of 
San Francisco Bay to the northerly 
bedroom community of Marin County. 

No metropolitan region in the 
United States has been more imagina¬ 
tive in its moves to solve its traffic 
problem than San Francisco, which 
opens its high-speed 75-mile modern 
suburban railway system next month. 

Now the rest of California is also 
modifying its passion for the motor 
car. A new statewide sales tax of five 
cents a gallon imposed on petrol since 
July 1st will provide about $14001 a 
year for Californian cities and counties 
to put into public transport. The ferry 
boat system will have a share of these 
funds, which the federal government 
will triple. Thi.s is the first time that 
money for public transport facilities has 
been drawn from something other than 
the over-used property tax. 

The motor car has also enabled the 


Golden Gate Bridge District to provide 
ma^ transport, both by ferry boat and 
by bus. Bridge tolls of 25 cents a cross¬ 
ing on something over 33m cars 
a year have permitted the authority to 
build up a .surplus of about $25m and 
to forecast an annual profit of some 
$4.5m now that its construction bonds 
arc all paid off. The existence of this 
reserve, together with the congestion on 
the narrow bridge that arches over the 
Golden Gate, led the state legislature 
to order the bridge authority to provide 
some alternative means of transport 
which would reduce both pollution and 
congestion. Thu.';, by an odd twist of 
history, the bridge, whose opening in 
1937 ultimately killed off what was then 
the largest ferry-boat fleet anywhere in 
the world, has now provided money to 
bring ferry boats back to San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay. 

The bridge authority began by 
virtually exempting car pools, and cars 
with three or more occupants, from 
paying lolls. I’his year the bridge 
district is also operating a Sgm fleet of 
186 new-style buses that make stops 
all through the San Francisco business 
district, giving speedy express .service 
to the Marin County area ; then they 
fan out to become a local service in a 
charming suburban district which never 
before had adequate public transpor¬ 
tation. This costs money: the bridge 
district provides a subsidy of more than 
$3m a year, even though the number 
of riders is increasing rapidly. 

Ultimately, it is hoped, more sophisti¬ 
cated ways can be found to speed bus 
service through the city (perhaps by 
tunnel). But for engineering reasons, 
Marin County is still unlikely ever to 
see high-speed trains, such as will link 
the rc.st of the San I'rancisco commuter 
area, because it is not advisable for 
them to use the Golden Gate Bridge. 



Toda/5 slower boat to Marin Cottnty 
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Mr. W. D. Dwyer, managing director of Burroughs machines L td says: 

"As a Company ('fX^aQod tn Tronrnv Tf‘''hnol(x/'/ an hn,u'inn{ roa: un fot 
choosuifi Gir/irolht", js ,/ sni: manufiS'lunno a<ivoi}i'o O'^k ttio '^y'tfax /,;/ 

ihn Runouph^^ ‘^1)0 and VOd Sv'^7l■/7^ tifhilK'^ of t L'iH ( •'>nu),iii'!s ii\ i)rr.\ifon\ 
to fma sr'ho(>f^ andnnivixsitia-i 

"Laliouf fi^rcr avaf/a')flity in (jlnnn>thvs. and n\ adaptat‘hiiy tratnad 

Of! new and \fet\' advanred ..A/Z/.i has ah.c haen n fla('tt‘d m thf spaed vnth whe n 
we thive bvi 'fi able to ‘.c7 op p(odu( don at the faciury 
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Mr. Murray Mott managing director of 
Cessna Industrial Products Ltd. states: 

"In 7.96' / the Cns^na Aircraft Co decided to base 
Its U K hydraulic manufacturing subsidiary in 
Glenrothes At the time, this was done tor the same 
basic reasons most companies de<'idc to expand into 
any development area— Govern,neni financial 
assistance, good availability of trainable labour, 
and advance tuctones at very reasonable rates 
"Since then however. Cessna have had every 
assistance from the Gfeniothes Development 
Corporation m expanding their facilities and product 
li'ie In fact it has been dauded. as sales increase in 
both the U K and also the European areas, all 
expansion of plant and facilities to cope with the 
increased demand, will take place m the 
Glenrothes area " 
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Old man eloquent 

SUKARNO: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY 

By J. D. Legge. 

Allen Lane, The Penguin Press. 442 
pages. £3.50. 

Prince Sihanouk once called Sukarno 
“ a scatterbrained old man fond of 
virgins.” Professor Legge’s estimate of 
the late Indonesian leader is more 
charitable and rather more accurate. 
The picture of Sukarno that emerges 
from this book is of a complex man of 
great talents and weaknesses. The 
author clearly faced considerable prob¬ 
lems of interpretation. The Sukarno 
of the 1930s, eagerly proclaiming the 
cause of Indonesian nationalism, was 
a much more attractive figure than the 
leader of Indonesia during the confron¬ 
tation with Malaysia: a man grown 
gross in physical appearance and in¬ 
creasingly coarse in his search for 
sexual satisfaction. 

It is a tribute to Professor Legge’s 
own balanced approach that he is able 
to cull from the numerous existing 
accounts of Sukarno’s life a picture of 
the man that is convincing without 
being colourless. He does not hide the 
warts. But the account provided here 
shows how Sukarno could continue to 
be a figure of veneration for his coun¬ 
trymen, even when his image through¬ 
out the outside world, with a few and 
rather special exceptions, was black. 
Not least, a reader of Professor Legge’s 
book will gain some sense of Sukarno’s 
qualities as an orator. To have heard 
him address a political meeting at the 
height of his powers was an experience 
not to be forgotten. 

The size and importance of the 
Indonesian state has made it a subject 
of continuing interest to scholars and 
journalists since the second world war. 
Not surprisingly, the flamboyant 
personality and dramatic political 
actions of the first Indonesian presi¬ 
dent became and remain a focus for 
attention. At first glance, the approach 
that Professor Legge has adopted is 
surprising. Almost half the book is 
concerned with events before the pro¬ 
clamation of Indonesia’s independence 

*945. Moreover, in its concluding 
chapter the book only gives a brief 


account of that most controversial of 
developments, the 1965 Gestapu alTair. 
This highlights the importance of 
Sukarno’s early life, but leaves impor¬ 
tant aspects of the attempted coup 
unresolved. But it is justified by the 
author's own statement of intent. This 
is an account of Sukarno’s political 
career, and that began long before the 
Dutch unwillingly conceded indepen¬ 
dence to Indonesia. 'Hie affair of 
September, 1965, is still open to 
further research ; by acknowledging 
this Professor Legge injects a degree of 
calm into what has become a matter of 
frenetic and frequently ill-judged com¬ 
mentary. 

This book is the best int’-oduction 
to Sukarno yet published ; but it is 
not, as the author rightly points out, 
definitive. Not all specialists will agree 
with Professor Legge’s view of Sukar¬ 
no’s role during the second world war, 
nor witli his description of the Indo¬ 
nesian leader as the “ Chairman of the 
Revolution.” And the author is plainly 
reluctant to come to a firm conclusion 
about Sukarno’s intentions towards the 
Indonesian Communist party. But Pro¬ 
fessor Legge has been meticulous in 
recording the range of opinions, and 
the problems of reconciling contrary 
yet considerable views of Sukarno. He 
remains a controversial figure ; this 
book will do little to move his record 
from the arena of debate. On the 
contraiy^, it provides a starting point 
for debate. 



Sukarno . gross nationa! leader 




O JERUSALEM 1 

By Larry Collins and Dominiquo 
Lapierre. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

638 pages. £4. 

GENESIS 1S48 

By Dan Kurznrvan. 

Vallentine, Mitchell. 768 pages. 

£3.95. __ 

This genre (what the dustcover of “ O 
Jerusalem ! ” describes as “historic 
fresco ”) has its own peculiar require¬ 
ments. The first, it must be admitted) 
is a great ileal of industry. Mr Kurz- 
man writes like a tape-recorder Messrs 
Collins and Lapierre like a reel of film, 
but for both books the feat of bringing 
editorial order to such a mass of 
material is far from despicable. Com¬ 
prehensiveness is achieved by accumu¬ 
lation. Weidenfeld and Nicolson’s 
blurb-writer quantifies this with pride : 

“ One hundred and fifty thousand miles 
travelled across the Middle East, 
Europe and America, two thousand 
interx'iews, six thousand pages of docu¬ 
mentation, the collaboraLion of twenty 
investigators and the study of half a 
ton of secret documents. ...” The 
price for such a mountain of endeavour 
is surely reasijnable. Both brioks have 
been published elsewhere : “ C Jeru¬ 
salem ! " in particular achieved great 
popular success when published in 
f'rance last summer. Neither can be 
condemned as instant history. 

I'he second, equally laudable, 
requirement is to create something 
readable out of all this honest toil. 
There is no lack of colour. In a nasty, 
cruel little struggle like the Palestinian 
war of 1948 there was enough slaugh¬ 
ter, rape, ambush and destruction to 
fill every chaptei , neither Mr Kurz- 
man nor Messrs Collins and Lapierre 
appear to have any difficulty in resist¬ 
ing the temptation to reduce this blood 
and ])ain to cold statistics. Perhaps 
while the war of 1967 was a matter 
for military analysis, the war of 1948 
was a matter simply for reportage ; 
even so, the high drama with which . 
Mr Kuranan recharges innumerable 
reported snatches of conversation,^ 
orders and remarks reputedly made 
nearly a quarter of a century ago is a 
bit rich. 

Messrs Collins and Lapierre are less 
impassioned, but the literary tricks 
jump out of both books like stuffed 
rabbits. Trick number one is the ascrip¬ 
tion of thoughts and emotions without 
quotation marks : so-and-so held his 
breach; someone else’s voice is low 
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with fury and l)aiely-concealcd pas¬ 
sion. Trick number two is the addition 
of trivia, jiarticularly of jiersonal 
apf»earaiice, to sharpen an inia^c : 
** Shoes polished and uniforms 
pressed. . . . ’ T rick number tliree is 
the portentous use of liindsisjrht ; “It 
was to be almost two decades befoic 
[Ben (Jurion] wouM shed tears 
again. . . . T rick number four is to 
achieve balance by juxtaposition rather 
than judgment : to chop from Jewish 
hospitals to Arab doctors, from 
Haganah to Arab Legifin. All of the.se 
can be legitimate, useful and in.struc- 
tive : in turn, an escape from the heavy 
paraphernalia of footnotes ; a leaven¬ 
ing of rrfficial rcjiortese ; a light spicing 
of pers])ective ; and a way out of set- 
piece one-sided rhaptets or .strict 
chronology. 

But tiiere are limits. If one man 
remembers wondering if he was dying 
when blood .sjmrted from his chest, it 
is a fair presumption that that was 
what he felt at the time : but not all 
reminiscent .self-anal\sis is so accurate. 
Then, does it leally improve the narra¬ 
tive to be told that “ the middle-aged 
woman in her bathrobe" was reluc¬ 
tant to wake Mich-and-such a character 
up ? Or, for that matter, that it was 
to be a year before" so-and-so “got 
home for lunch " Messrs Ciollins and 
T/apierre, despite olnious sympathy for 
the Jew's of iq.|h, are at their be.st, 
, their mo.si careful, and their most hard¬ 
working (and footiurte-ridden) on the 
brutal slaughter of Arab villagers at 
Deir Yas.sin. So is Mr Kurzman. But 
in both books, judgmenit and analysiis 
^tre conspicuous by their absence. 
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As she is spoke 

A CONCISE PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY OF miTtSH AND 
ANMBRtCAN ENGLISH 

By J. Windsor Lewis. 

Oxford University Press, 254 pages. 
£ 7 . 40 . 


“ Foreigners,” said Mark Twain, 
“ always spell better than they pro¬ 
nounce.” The Oxford University Press, 
wTiosc dictionaries have been helping 
them to do so for quite a while, has 
now devoted one to the delicate matter 
of English pronunciation—or rather, 
to the delicate differences between 
British and American English, quaintly 
symbolised in the text by £ and $. 
It is designed for tho.se to whom either 
kind of Engli.sh is a foreign language, 
though they will first have to assimi¬ 
late the “ .simplified ” phonetic alpha¬ 
bet used by Mr J. Windsor Lewis, for 
which Oxford had to get special type 
made, and which is explained by refer¬ 
ence to other English words. This takes 
some getting used to : Churchill, for 
example, conic.s out as something like 
tf^tfi'l. But the result is an admirable 
and fa.sciMating piece of work. 

T he accents repre.sented are dc.scribed 
as “ general American ” and “ BB(J 1 
English " ; that exclude.s, for example, 
SoutheiTi drawl or English public- 
school elision. But .sometimes as many 
as three or foui different pronuncia¬ 
tions are given. For example, lieutenant 
appears as Icf’tenerit, looTcnant but also 
leTcncnt (British Navy). For American 
pronunciations Mr Windsor Lewis 
deferred to American authorities and 
acknowledges his debt to W'ebster’s 
Third International Dictionary ; for 
Engli.sh pronunciation, on which he is 
a considerable expert, he has been 
monitoring BBC and .subsequently ITV*^ 
newsreaders since 196 ;^, even sending 
them questionnaires on their linguistic 
backgtx>und'S. Mr W'indsor Lewis's dfiarp 
ear had picked up distinctions they 
probably ciid not know they made : in 
“ the outlook for Thursday and 
Friday,” for example, the a in Thurs¬ 
day is pronounced as in sit while the 
a in Friday is pronounced as in page. 

The most common distinction 
appears to be the English failure to 
pronounce every r (ove’time, 
unde’neath). Then thereris a whole list 
of words for which Americans turn the 
vowel into a double o (T oosday, dooty) 
or -ile into ill (missill, virill). There 
arc differences of emphasis (gara^^ and 
.^'orage). Many differences in tone seem 
to l>e incapable of representation. A 
lot of the words for which only one 


pronunciation is given—Oxbridge, for 
example—would still be a dead give¬ 
away (the 24,000 words listed include 
a useful proportion of proper names). 
But the author is, after all, trying to 
show the foreign student what is cor¬ 
rect rather than pander to the accent¬ 
conscious ; which makes one wonder 
why he gives an American pronuncia¬ 
tion for Llandudno and Llanelli (all 
simple 1-sounds), especially when he 
does not record the common British 
mispronunciation of Arkansas. But at 
least he does not record the English 
aristocracy’s established mispronuncia¬ 
tion of Londonderry. 

Beyond price 

ECONOMIC ANALYSIS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

Edited by Karl A. Fox. 

Johns Hopkins University Press. 
392 pages. £6.75. 

The problem of applying economics to 
educational institutions or to educa¬ 
tional systems is that for the conclu¬ 
sions to be practicable a great many 
assumptions have to be made ; added 
to the dubiety of the analysis is the un¬ 
certainty of the assumptions. This 
book has the merit of being an attempt 
to take a scries of specific questions and 
choose the most suitable set of tech¬ 
niques to answer them, rather than 
setting out a priori deductions which 
lead inexorably to a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. But it still has a serious drawback 
at its heart, namely that it assumes a 
series of relationships ; and on that 
assumption rests a series of prescriptions 
which to the ordinary man might seem 
at the very best arguable, and at the 
very worst disreputable. 

Professor Fox and a team of younger 
Indian economists decided to apply 
economic theory to the process of 
decision-making at Iowa State univer¬ 
sity. This was 10 years ago, when 
such attempts were not as frequent as 
they are now. It is also worth pointing 
out that it was at the peak of the 
Kennedy period of near-full employ¬ 
ment, when resources were thought to 
be scarce. At that moment the demand 
for higher education seemed beyond 
the likely possibilities of American 
finance, though it has since been 
achieved witli ease and the era of low 
employment levels has thrown doubt 
ppon the basic full-employment 
assumption. This caveat applies to 
similar attempts being made now. But 
then, resource efficiency seemed 
essential to achieve the targets* 

Since the basic problem was that 
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many inputs and most outputs had no 
direct price or monetary value, and 
that therefore a market simulation 
exercise could not be mounted to point 
to an optimal allocation of resources 
according to the canons of market or 
price theory, it was decided to adopt 
a series of notional prices for the acti¬ 
vities of the economics department of 
Iowa State. Possible courses ol action 
were then plotted out on a computer 
model similar to those used by Jan 
Tinbergen in the Netherlands and since 
widely adopted elsewhere. This was a 
serious and worthwhile attempt to 
answer a serious question—how best 
to allocate resources where there are 
effectively no prices—and despite some 
hilarious moments along the way (one 
serious book equals six articles, one 
article equals eight book-reviews) it is 
a valuable lesson in the strengths and 
weaknesses of the approach and of the 
techni(|ues. What shines through the 
complexities of the work, which is 
lucidly presented and admirably 
sophisticated in its approach, is the 
weakness of the assumptif>ns underlying 
the algebra and the computer formu¬ 
lations. For it is doubtful whether these 
sorts of decisions are best taken by 
numerical simulation : common sense 
still seems a better guide. 

Travels of the mind 


WILD EXCURSIONS : THE LIFE AND 
FICTION OF LAURENCE STERNE 

By David Thomson. 

Weidenfeld and Nicofson. 340 
pages. £3.95. 

Since the name of Sterne is bound to 
conjure up “A Sentimental Journey,” 
it may be as well to establish at once 
that the “ Wild Excursions ” of the 
title have nothing to do with any 
travels undertaken either by Yorick or 
his creator. They refer to the vagaries 
of the muse. If ever a writer was 
a master of deviation, it was Sterne. By 
indirections ho found directions out; 
even his most outrageous digressions 
are calculated, in Charles Churchill’s 
words, “ to help the whole with 
wondrous art.” 

Mr Thomson delights in Sterne’s 
fiction, but does not pretend that he 
was an estimable man ; “ equivocal, 
unreliable, evasive arid unappetising” 
are some of the adjectives he uses. But 
he is fa.scinated by a quality thought 
of as distinctively modern—Sterne’s 
uncertainty about his own identity. 
Reality for him was essentially a 
matter of his own consciousness. Fiction 
was a means of exploring his inner 
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world of doubts and dreams. 

“ Tristram Shandy ” was a best¬ 
seller in its day, though sober critics, 
Dr Johnson among them, reckoned 
that its eccentricity would tell 
against its chances of long survival, 
'fhey judged wrongly ; but Sterne 
enthusiasts, since his first vogue, nave 
not been very Tiumerous. Only a few 
years ago, Shandy Hall, in Sterne’s 
Yorkshire parish of Coxwold, was in 
a state of sad dilapidation. It has, 
however, just been restored, and this 
hook is dedicated to the secretary of 
the Sterne Trust, who lives there. It 
is an attractive ’ntroduction to one of 
the most original of Englisfi authors. 

Reform and reaction 


THE DIARY OF SIR EDWARD HAMILTON. 
1880-1885 

Edited by Dudley W. R. Bahiman. 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. Two volumes, 1,046 pages. 
£10 per set. 

THE POLmeS OF REFORM, 1884 

By Andrew Jones. 

Cambridge University Press. 295 
pages. £6.40. 

LORD SAirSBURY ON POLITICS . A 
SELECTION FROM HIS ARTICLES IN THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 1860-1883 

Edited by Paul Smith. 

Cambridge University Press. 395 
pages. £6.80. 

A man, as Lady Bracknell remarked 
to Ernest Worthing, should know either 
everything or nothing. “ Eddy ” 
Hamilton, a jjrivate secretary to Mr 
Gladstone from 1880 to 1882 and 
principal private secretary for the rest 
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of the GOM’s rather unhappy second 
ministry, was the kind of amiable, 
unassuming, thoroughly straightforward 
young man who would have answered, 
like Ernest,,that he knew nothing. Mr 
Jones, one suspects, is the kind of 
young Cambridge historian who knows 
everything. And Lord Salisbury', as one 
wluj earned his bread in lean disin¬ 
herited years by journalism, of course 
knew everything as part of the 
journalist’s stork-in-trade. 

Hamilton indeed had a fairly 
accurate notion of his intellectual 
limitations: he “ knew that he had 
a valuable talent for clear written— 
not oral--exposition ; with characteri¬ 
stic modesty he ascribed this "alent to 
his possessivMi of moderate rather than 
sujKTioi intellectual powers.’’ Aware of 
unsurpassed opportunities as one in the 
ctjnhdencf* of great men and the 
spectator of great events, he deter¬ 
mined to keep a diarv which might 
become a “ rcjiitribution to history,” 
Hamilton appreciated also that he 
could not penetrate that unlntel- 
ligibilitv ” which Gladstone himself 
“ went so far as to . . . was a 
characteristic C(»mmon to all men of 
political mark.’’ Mr Jones, who has 
made use f>f Hamiltoirs diaries and 
found them valuable as a reliable 
factual record of the comings and 
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V' goings at Downing Street/* observes 
from a standpoint of great advantage— 
which, it is fair to remark, was not 
constructed entirely by Mr Jones’s own 
unaided efToits—that Hamilton “faik 
to plumb Gladstonian depths.” How 
y many did—or have ? Hamilton in 
many ways was disequipped for the 
task. There was no spice of malice in 
him. Cyreville would have done better. 
Hamilton was not uncritical of Glad¬ 
stone, buit too overawed and too Liberal 
in political sympathy. He was the 
rather sad c-ase of a valet who could 
not help making a hero of his master. 
But at least he could have the satis¬ 
faction of pointing out that Mr Jones 
is incorrect in alleging that he did not 
take a degree at Oxford. 

Lord felisfjury and Mr Jones, in 
their very different ways—though Mr 
Jone.s bids fair to emulate Salisbury’s 
talent as a master of “ flouts and jibes 
and jeers ”—both repudiate the 

assumption at the bottom of Hamil¬ 
ton’s Ld'berailisni. Hamtiliton assumed that 
polikics is a niaitional process iiifomied 
mcreasiingly by decency, fair dealing, 
tolerance and good will, w^hereby the 
legitimate prerogatives of an entity 
called “ the people ” will ultimately 
be realised. Lord Salisbury and Mr 
Jones insist that politics is about the 
struggle for power between social 
groups and interests. Salisbury, in 1883, 
judging that if classes were not in 
actual conflict, they were ” at least 
matching each other with vigilant dis¬ 
trust,” foresaw a future of rancorous 
dk-^jensioii, an epoch of ” sharp conten¬ 
tion, in which the country will need all 
the strength thait can be given to it 
by the union and energy of the Con¬ 
servative party.” Mr Jones analyses 
with dogmatic verve and opaquely 
allusive brilliance a particular series of 
transactions between Gladstone and 
Salisbury about franchise reform and 
constituency recRstribution in 1884 and 
1885. He insists that the historian’s 
concern centrally is what the politicians 
of the past concerned themselves with : 

“ the bases of power for a generation.” 

He is concerned to demonstrate how 
and why the Third Reform Act of 

1884 and the Redistribution Act of 

1885 which established the modern 
pattern of constituencies were deals 
between parly leaders about the 
appropriation and sharing out of bases 
of political power. Gladstone wanted a 
reform act more than he wanted a 
conflict with the Lords ; Salisbury 
wanted to avoid a Commons-Lord’s 
conflict more than he wanted to stop 

,^omi ; but his price for co-operation 
equitable redistribution of the con- 
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stituencies which let in the Liberal 
majority of 1880. 

Above all Mr Jones repudiates the 
interpretation that the transactions of 
1884 and 1885 had to do with the 
march of democracy towards its goals. 
“ Historians whose sympathies lie with 
the inarticulate in their unknown 
graves, and who dismiss as an exercise 
in word-play the subtle exercise of 
power by * an insolent aristocratical 
band,* are those to whose academic 
predilections and moral outrage one 
cannot defer.’ The subtle exercise of 
power ! Indeed, it has all the allure¬ 
ments of a kind of historiographical 
IX)rnognaplhy. It is there, without doubt, 
and much needs to be understood. But 
lit has been, and is, not the only thing 
there, and obsession with it oarries the 
penalty of sterility. Gladstone once liad 
occasion to rerniind bis insolently aristn- 
cratica'l bro<lher-<in 4 aw that outside 
were millions of hard hands, who had 
to be governed by force, fraud, or good 
will ; and that good will unquestion¬ 
ably was answering best. 

Spoilt monument 

STAISHjEY MORtSON 

By Nicolas Barker. 

Macmillan, 566 pages, £10. 

Nu one was like Stanley Morison : 
Stiong-feaitured, infinitely attnaotiivc, 
with a voice like a bell, and nonpareil 
achievements in many Adds. But he 
was always a puzzle. How could one 
man comprehend so many different, 
often seemingly incompatible, fea¬ 
tures ? A rationalist from his earliest 
years, yet a devout Catholic from the 
age of 22 ; a profound scholar, 
entirely self-taught, yet a practical 
bu-sineissman ; a baiter of the capitaliist 
syatem, who regarded money-msdeing 
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as evil but enjoyed wielding influence 
at the centre of the establishment. 

When Mr Barker toW Morkon that 
he wanted to write his life, Morison 
said: “You wlill find it very difficult, 
because 1 have never looked back.” 
That is not so true for Morison’s later 
years, when documentation and recent 
memory took over, but true of his 
earlier years. His development remains 
something of a mystery, particularly 
in two respects. The first and most 
important is his conversion from 
atheism to Catholicism. Little remains 
to explain why anyone so cditlicall 
should have needed an authoritative 
faith and never wavered from it. 

Nor is it easy to understand how, 
starting from nothing, a bank clerk 
inspired by a printing supplement of 
The limes, he became so (juickly a 
great and acknowledged scholar in his 
field. Hard'ly enough documemtis remain 
to explain the transitional stages ; one 
can only put it down to natural talent 
and a typically clear view, from the 
start, of how to study his chosen sub¬ 
ject : historically, but always with a 
view to discovering causes and applying 
the lessons so learned to the needs 
of the day. The expertise so gained 
led on to other things ; to his long 
connection with the Monotype Cor¬ 
poration and the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press ; to the I’imes New Roman, 
one of the be.9t of aJl modern types ; 
and thence to being a highly influen¬ 
tial character in the development of 
The Times. 

The publishers are right to call this 
the definitive life of Stanley Morison. 
Mr Barker has made a thorough job 
of it, but unfortunately also a clumsy 
one. For all its virtues of substance, it 
is not a book which one reads without 
distraction and irritation. It is beauti¬ 
fully printed—of course by Morison’s 
Cambridge University Pre.ss—and there 
is nothing to complain of there, except 
that the proof-reading is short of 
perfect. 7 ’he text is less good. Mr 
Barker has a pleasant style, but it is 
undisciplined. To find out what he 
means one has too often to turn to 
the notes at the end of the book, which 
have an excruciatingly clumsy system 
of reference, or even to the index, 
which is fortunately excellent. There 
is no chronological table, a serious loss 
in so varied a life. 

All 'this is nothing compared with the 
lack of illustration, A book which is 
largely about the development of 
founts demands constant illustration, 
on the page, of ^the types referred to : 
in the whole book there is only one 
such illustration, and that of someone 
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else’s fount. It can only usefully be 
read if one has beside one books, such 
as Morison’s “ On Type Designs,” 
which are so illustrated. Some 16 pages 
of plates, inserted at the end—mostly 
irrelevant, under-scaled and smudgy— 
are no consolation. The book is already 
pricey : it passes comprehension that 
the last ha’porth of Ur should have 
been grudged. 

Freewheeling 

THE TWISTED ROAD TO AUSCHWITZ 

By Karl A. Schleunes. 

Deutsch. 287 pages. £2.50. 

There is little in this account of nazi 
policy towards the Jews that has not 
already been discussed by other 
historians in much greater detail. Yet 
Mr Sohleunes’s approadi is strongly 
his own. He writes as one haunted by 
misgiving: for “ the realisation that 
some men will construct a factory in 
which to kill other men raises the 
gravest questions about man himself." 
Are not most of us being dangerously 
complacent in supposing it could never 
happen again ? 

Mr Schleunes docs not put the 
question quite so plainly: but he 
answers it in tlie affirmative. Pointing 
out that the “ final solution ” was in 
no anti-seraitic German’s mind at 
the outset—not even in Hitler’s or 
Himmlers-—^Mr Schleunes follows the 
course of the road to the extermination 
camps mile by mile, and turn by turn. 
The terrible destination was reached 
in consequence of assorted human 
weaknesses, individual and collective 
—of ignorance, prejudice, avarice, 
inertia, apathy and fear, all subjected 
eventually to the tensions of desperate 
international war. So far as the German 
people themselves were concerned the 
irrevocable step was taken with 
the introduction of press censorship 
(Gleichschaltung, call it what you 
will), after which disquieting informa¬ 
tion was withheld from the public, 
and no further stage in the direction of 
Auschwitz could be openly challenged. 

Views in view _ 

THE LANDSCAPE OF IDEAS 
By Patrick Nuttgens. 
faber. 116 pages. £4. 

Perhaps because so much of what we 
see built around us now seems formless 
and unrelated to its surroundings, it 
gives particular pleasure to realise that 
the more i^tisfying man-made land¬ 


scapes of the past did not occur by 
accident. There have been many good 
books in recent and not so recent years 
on various aspects of what might be 
called the philosophy of the environ¬ 
ment or, in Dr Nuttgens’s better phrase, 
“The Landscape of Ideas.” He draws 
heavily on earlier autliors for his book, 
which ranges from Delphi to Chartres, 
from eighteenth-century Scottish vil¬ 
lages (his own speciality) to twentieth- 
century English new towns. 

I'he theme is a rich one, although 
his separate chapters, originally a 
series of lectures, read better individu¬ 
ally than they do as a whole. The best 
is “ The Metaphysics of Light ” (as 
expressed in medieval cathedrals), 
which leans on Mr Otto von Sim.son’s 
classic study “ The Gothic Cathedral ” 
and on Mr J. R. Johnson’s technical 
analysis of the mystical effect of the 
glass of Chartres. It takes half an hour 
for the full intensity of the glass to 
penetrate the human eye inside the 
dark cathedral, a gradual revelation 
achieved deliberately, so it has been 
proved, by particular methods of 
manufacture and construction. 

The latest and best-known environ¬ 
mental philosophy is the social 
philo.sophy of the new towns, so well 
documented already that it is a pity 
that a chapter on it was unavoidable. 
Dr Nuttgens’s look at the future 
follows closely the rather over-rated 
wiitings of Mr Constantinos Doxiadis. 
What it boils down to is that however 
fast or slowly you travel, people are 
much the same size when you get there. 
Still, architects do need reminding. 

Short list _ 

Africa Contemporary Record, 1971-72, 

edited by Colin Legum (Rex Collings, 
£12.50). Of all the many works of 
reference devoted to Africa, this is the 
only one that is worth buying in its 
latest edition year after year. There 
are certainly other works which give 
basic information more than ade¬ 
quately. But each bumper volume of 
“ Africa Contemporary Record ” that 
appears provides a wealth c»f informa¬ 
tion about the past year’s events in a 
continent not noted for its unchanging 
character. Comprehensive, lucid and 
accurate, it fulfils all the requirements 
that one might ask of such a work of 
reference. 

A Survey of Race Relations in South 
Africa compiled by Muriel Horrell and 
others (Univei*sity of California Press, 
£1.80 paperbound). What “Africa 
Contemporar>' Record” is for Africa, 
this book i.s for South Africa, In a 


country where words lose their mean¬ 
ing and figures become twisted, the 
South African Institute of Race Rela¬ 
tions valiantly continues to separate 
the facts from the fallacies. This 
annual I survey is a tribute to the dedi¬ 
cation and scholarship of Mrs Muriel 
Horrell and her research staff. As long 
as its publication is allowed in their 
rouTitry no South African can plead 
ignorance of what is taking place. It 
is the Bradshaw of apartheid, 

Gennan-English Glossary of Financial 
and Economic Terms by C. A. 
Gunston and C. M. C.orner (Fritz 
Knapp Verlag, Germany; London: 
Macdonald and Evans, £10). This is 
the ^ixth edition of what has now 
become a standard work, “greatly 
compressed, but in content much 
amplified ” (as it claims on the title 
page) since it first appeared in 1953. 
Idle glossary is sensible and useful, 
giving brief explanations as w^ell as 
translations of the more obscure items 
and, sometimes, translations for whole 
phrases and sentences. 1'he book is 
])ricey at £10, or more as the pound 
floats down farther, but would be 
worth having for anyone who 
frequently finds himself faced with 
'ter ni s like volkswirtschaftlichrs 
desarntprodukt —gnp to vou. 


Sukarno 

A political biography 

J. D. Legge 

Sukarno was one of the charismatic 
leaders of Asian and African 
nationalism. In the twenties and 
thirties he helped create in his 
people an awareness of the 
injustices of colonial rule. He 
became the embodiment of their 
aspirations, and he gave them the 
sense of being part of Indonesia over 
and above their sense of being, say. 
Javanese or Ambonese. Sukarno 
was also a highly individual leader 
with a distinctive, mercurial style. 

His vanity, charm, resourcefulness 
and unpredictability were a source 
of both admiration and exasperation. 
Among his people he inspir^ 
devotion or hostility - but never 
indifference. Professor Legge'sbook 
is a comprehensive analysis of 
Sukarno's career and its impact on 
Indonesia. 

£ 3.50 

Allen Lane «■ 
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CREDIT LYONNAIS 

Financial Year 1971 

EXTRACTS FROM THE DIRECTORS' REPORT 

Throurjhout 1971, when intprest rates were dropping, business continued to increase steadily; the balance sheet totals 
reached FF72,916ni at the 31st of December 1971, an improvement of 34.7% over the position at the 31st of December 1970. 

The profit for 1971 amounted to FF109,557,541 compared with FF90,768,372 in 1970. 

PcniiRprc db 3ltBALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER 1971 


RESOURCES Sat 

D'poMfs tiLiiri clionl-. FF40,970m (-F2??%) of which 

/1‘) 3'^', it'lfiti'd Id irulivnlual^i Vfn' iiu rr iso in s.Kjht deposits, 

. 1 , in 1970, wns c,c>n?,i(Jordl)lv Inwoi Ihnn tli.it of savings cind Imiq 
torni f]rr)();iils whuJi iiu rOiisocI by .’If) 2'>n, Savings now represent 
•10 4",', of rill »lifiits' clfpohils FoKMCjn Ijranchos worf responsible 
(oi '.lightly over 4% nt the total. 

fho rosc)UtC(“i madi* Livaildblo to Credit Lyonuciis, by banks and 
fjllo'i tincincicd institutions ofjofdling on Ifio money markets, rose 
from f F9,968ni to FF1 ^R32m. Ifns w.is piimcinly duo to long-term 
• louK which doublet), whoroas ‘.nght dopO'’.its only increased by 
8 . 2 %. 


LOAJVS JIL 


Loans /() customers increased by rising lo fF44.024m 

principally in the following areas pnvair individuals, properly and 
foreign trade. Industrial find common lal activities combined 
represented 65 4% of the i ilal 

Advances to Banks and io non-banking organisations operating on 
the money market nearly doubled, having increased hy ff 8.496m 
This related equally to sight and lorig-tcim loans. 

Liquid liabilities have increased con -.idciably The heading "Account 
with the Bank of Trance, Ttoasury Bills and Ctrn Loans" has been 
multiplied five tunes 


CLIENTS—FACILITIES fr IMPROVEMENTS JK. 

C'erliini 'w’r\.ii chave been improved and better fidnptod to 'esolvf 
die financial priiblrins facing groigi^of companiei. intervention 
nn the inlernational money maiket. bridging loans in connection 
with ,tit mert'ose in Stiare Capital, complex rinancinij operations 
niMii'.g 1971 Ciodil Lyonnais ,dso undertook to improve its 
knowledip- ol the reguiremonis of small to medium si/eci com 
p.imes ai)d meieh.inls Tln^ efforl was lllustr^lled, at tho end ol 
tile vear. by the advent ot "bankimj guides" foi company diiectors. 
fiacfers ,)rul exporters The nevc procedures tor accelerating 
p'irr ha^'a'S ol capital plaiil r ostmej under FF500.000 have been 
wirlely usi d 

The interverition of Credit LyornMis has eiltu i been direct or 
thro.jgli iis many subsidiaries, which havi grown considerably 
'■neitn, 1971 prim,inly m Ihr If’cisim) field 


INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SOt 

Ihr expansh'n of Credit Lyonn -/s' inlernational •utivities neiessi 
Idled strengthening its fonthoIJs ahmad In this respect the year was 
marked hy the opening of i branch m New York 
Inteinational operatiom developed rapidly during 19/1. pnmanly 
as a result of the agreement made with fhe Banco dr Roma and Ihejg^ 
Cuirmerzhaiih Clients, both ntiv ite individuals and companies, 
are rhw able to benetil Jrorn f/re Group's 3,000 branches and its 
world tv s/e network 

A ,'/eiv .tsj simplified financing piocedure, based on a sper lohsed 
stniil'if rmhles Ctt/dd Lvonn.vs to offci more rapidly to its 
cuhsiduuies i>i its clients a wide variety of loans which they may 
rcaiitte i ■ the i ountrie. of our banking p/itlners Numerous 

hsins h.iv ahead/ been channelled n thi-, manner 
Sitniiaiiy f^e ecec ilion ^[payment ^>rders has been tirceleialed and 
III fur mate ■( -vr iioh'iihal maikets and entries into negotiation with 
the (ustf'iuns nf tnn partners have her^n provided promptly to 
f Uinfiamrs rrr,ninng these setftens 

fne /M/r / rcoie.a^ntihve (dfucs have been opened in more distant 
cor ntri^s while 111 New Y;>ii nu nunimni subsidiary ruropartne^s 
i>eci ntif-\ Cnip^'tali'ui this erpeiiciLed an iiutstanding giowth rate 
Fin,id}, mlrrn.ttitjn.tl t'mncinri ar, a whole, ;,is expanded 


CASH. BANOUE DE FRANCE, TREA¬ 
SURY BILLS, GIRO ACCOUNTS 
BANKS AND NON-BANKING ORGANI¬ 
SATIONS OPERATING ON THE MONEY 
MARKET: 

a) current accounts ... 

b) loan accounts 

TREASURY BONDS AND PENSION 
FUND SECURITIES... 

LOANS TO CUSTOMERS. 

a) short-term ... 

b) medium-term , . 

c) long term . 

CUSTOMERS’ OVERDRAFTS . 
PREPAYMENTS AND SUNDRY AD 
JUSTMENTS . . 

SUNDRY DEBTORS 

DEBTORS BY ACCEPTANCE .... 
DEBTORS FOR SECURITY TRANSAC 

TIONS. ... 

LOAN TERM INVESTMENTS. 

SHAREHOLDINGS IN SUBSIDIARIES 
FIXED ASSETS . . . 

LIABILITIES 

BANOUE DF FRANCE. BANKS AND 
NON-BANKING ORGANISATIONS OP¬ 
ERATING ON THE MONEY MARKET- 

a) current accounts 

b) doposil acr ounts, 

COMPANY ACCOUNTS AND OTHER. 

a) current accounts 

b) deposit tit counts 
PRIVATE ACCOUNTS 

a) current accounts 

b) deposit dec ounts. . ... 

c) sdvinqr. accounts 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
ACCRUALS AND SUNDRY ADJUST¬ 
MENTS 

SUNDRY CREDITORS 
CREDITORS BY ACCEPTANCE .. , 
CREDITORS FOR SECURITY TRANSAC¬ 
TIONS. . . 

RESERVES 
SHARE CAPITAI 

PROFITS d) balance brought forwa.d 
b) profit tor the vear 

CONTINGENT LIABILITIES 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE DISCOUNTED 
WITH THE BANK OF FRANCE 
GUARANTEES AND CASHING FACILI- 
riES GRANTED TO CUF.NTS 
DOCUMLNIARY CREDITS 
OTHER GUARANTEES 

: PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

DEBIT / 

General Expenm"; 

Salaries and Wages 1,403,? 

Other taxes fexi ludmg Curpo- 
ration Tax) 147,C 

Other General Expenses 509,i 

Tax on Financial Achvilies 
Deprecialioii and Sundries 
Corporation Tax 
Profit for the year 

CREDIT 

Trading Profit .. . 

Invesiment Income . 

Income from PioportyaruJ othei 
leceipls . 


3,889,07?,628 45 


4,529,162,568 89 
13,010,325,642 68 

6,746,420,213.07 

17.723,352.898.29 
6.8‘^3.44.3.911.62 
2,582.544,126.67 
9,741,276,613.73 

3,438,192.808.93 

915,971,116.89 

2,236,844,949.05 

467,175,111.72 
143,288,790.28 
440,125,247 24 
197,487,818 30 
72,915,584,446'41 


3,506,097,983.08 
14,126,117,278 51 

9,636.173,859.23 
4,065,994,1 73 04 

11.097,514,126.15 

1,563,788,175.57 

7,530,693,876.87 

7,075,221,459.40 

7,129.328,662.27 

3,628,807,0/9.94 

2,236,844,949.65 

340.090,557 22 
385,482,889.84 
180,000,000 on 
3.862,834,74 
109.557,540 90 
72.015,584;446 41 


7,479,134.000 00 

6,058,539.000.00 

3.269,750,000.00 

1,509,026,000.00 


FF 

2,160.620,368 


61,173,429 

199,4/9,149 

240,000,000 

J09,5G7.M1 

2.770,839.487 

2,705,619,684 

52,632,016 

12,MA787 

2,)70;839.487 


HEAD OFFICE; 19 Boulevard des llaliens' Pans 2e 

LONDON: City 40 Ltimba.d SI, EC3V 9BX West End 18 Regent St. SW1Y 4PU S.Kensington 19 Old Brompton Rd, SW7 3HZ 1 

GLASGOW: 153 BiiChanaii St, Glaf>uow 61 2HZ 
International Partners: Banco Oi Rotna Commer/bank AC 
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ISRAEL INFORMATION CENTRE 


The Information Division of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs has opened 
an Information Centre in Jerusalem. 

The purpose of the Centre is to supply you, free of charge, with information 
services on the following subjects : 

^ ISRAEL, History, Society, Economy, 

Government, Foreign Relations, Education 
and Science, Culture and other subjects. 

★ THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT. History, 

Principal issues, Israeli positions. 

'k THE MIDDLE EAST. Current affairs. 


You may ask for information on specific subjects, or simply request to 
add your name to our mailing list. Our address is ; 


10 Ussishkin Street, Jerusalem. Telephone: 02-30013 

You can write, call, telephone or send the following form : 


Israel Information Centre, 
10 Ussishkin Street, 
P.O.B. 13010. 

Jerusalem. 


1. Please add our name and address to your mailing list. 

2. Subjects of special interest. 

Name . 

Profession . 

Address . 

. Signature .... 

Date . 
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B. ELLIOTT & CO. LTD lii 

Machine Tools and Engineering Products 

Extracts from the accounts for the year to 31st Mardi, 1972, 
and the report of the Chairman, Jack Frye, C.B.E. 


RESULTS 


YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH 


GROSS TURNOVER 
EXTERNAL TURNOVER 

TRADING SURPUIS/(LOSS) 
PROFIT/ILOSS) BEFORE TAX 


Group as 
now 

constituted 

£’000 

Operations 
closed or 
being 
closed 

£’000 

Total 

£’000 

Group as 
now 

constituted 

£’000 

Operations 
closed or 
being 
closed 

£’000 

Total 

£’000 

24,371 

2,481 

26,852 

28,033 

5,167 

33,200 

21,978 

1,439 

23,417 

24,374 

2,583 

26,957 

2,007 

(691) 

1,316 

2,855 

(678) 

2,177 

924 

(840) 

84 

1,744 

(986) 

758 


1972 

£’000 


Profit before tax of 

group as now constituted 924 1,744 

Less loss before tax of 
operations closed or 

being closed (840) (986) 

84 758 

Taxation and Minorities 371 566 

(287) 192 

Cost of and provision 
for terminating 
operations closed or 

being closed 533 102 

Loss (1971-Profit) for 

the year (820) 90 


As a result of the unprecedented recession in demand for machine tools further reductions have been 
made in the investment in machine tool manufacturing. Provision has been made in the 1972 figures 
above for terminating all operations closed or being closed. 

* Overall the Group is in a stronger financial position than before, with a much better balance of its 
investment between machine tool manufacture, machine tool merchanting and general mgineering, 
which is now an increasingly important proportion of its business. 

* In the year to 31st March 1972 the Group as now constituted showed a profit before tax of £924,000. 
Operations closed or being closed made a loss before tax of £840,000; in addition costs of and provi¬ 
sions for termination of these operations amounted to £533,000. Substantial tax losses are available 
for relief against profits in the current and future years. 

* Revaluation of Group properties shows a surplus of £521,000. 

'* Borrowings and commitments have been reduced by £3,200,000 since May, 1969. The Group has ade¬ 
quate facilities available for current requirements and to cover any expansion of trade in the near future. 

* In the first three months of the current year the Group has (^erated at a reasonable profit; in view of 
this the Directors have recommended a final dividend of 2 \% for the year to March 1972 and expect to 
resume the payment of an interim dividend in the current year unless there is a further deterioration in 
demand. 

A copy of the report and accounts including the Chairman’s Statement for the year to 31st March, 1972. 
can be obtained from The Secretary, B. Elliott & Co Ltd, BEC House, Victoria Road, London NWIO 
6NY. 
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The opportunities offered by 
data-communications - one of 
the pivots on which present 
day business turns - are today 
greater than ever. 

With the increasing use of com¬ 
puters for information storage, 
processing and distribution, 
it becomes progiessively easier 
to link all types of branches 
to an automatic information- 
distribution network and, 
perhaps more important still, 
for management to be kept 
abreast of events all around the 
world, either through private 
computers or by timesharing or 
data-banks. 


Tted-up Ki a 
cammunications 

Data-switching and -trans¬ 
mission are indispensable to 
the maintenance of clear, 
direct communications; but the 
reliability, flexibility and speed 
of the equipment are the limits 
to your scope. 



If they tie you up in a commu¬ 
nications knot, find out about 
Philips data-switching and 
data-transmission equipment. 
Get in touch with N.V. Philips' 
Telecommunicatie Industrie, 
P.O. Box 32, Hilversum, 

The Netherlands. 



7290E 
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Can commodity agreements 
work? 


The annual mrciing of the 
Internal ional Coifre Council, 
which started in London on 
Thursday, promises s<?mc tough 
haggling .sessions, 'I'he coffee 
producing countries held a pre¬ 
liminary get-together in Geneva 
last wceki'iid, and came up with 
proposals for an initial world 
coffee (juota of 49m 6o-'kilo bags 
for 1972-73. The proposals arc 
clearly designed to keep coffee 
prices around their present 
levels, Pricc.s are now higher 
than at any time sim r the Inter¬ 
national Coffee Agreement was 
set up in 1962, partly because of 
a severe frost in Brazil last 
month, but mainly because the 
major producers have taken to 
limiting exports. But this week 
prices on the London futures 
market have been falling sharply 
on the news that Brazil is reduc¬ 
ing its coffee export tax and 
scrapping the quo la system for 
exporters only recently set up. 
The coffee consumers at the 
London meeting arc likely to 
hold out for a quota of nearer 
56m bags, which would help to 
case prices further. 

The 1962 agreement—which 
runs out next year, and will have 
to be renegotiated at the 
meeting—divides the world’s 
coffee production betwren 25 
countries. Supporters say that, 
despite a number of cri.ses. it has 
kept the. coffee price steady over 
the past decade. Critics say that 
it has done so only because 
Brazil, the world's largest coffee 
producer \Mth over one-third of 
total output, has sometimes not 
been filling its quotas, partly 
bfcau.se (d bad weathei but also 
because it is getting mh enough 
to be more interested in produc¬ 
ing other things. Neverihclcss, 
Brazil is .still the dominant voice 
m the agreement ; and it exerts 
that voice so as t<j keep the 
quotas (and t!ius the export 
earnings) of poorer African coun- 
^ Jries li)wer than they would be 
in the absence of an agreement. 
The Africans arc unlikely to 
stand for this for long; and 
; c.thc agreement—like .so many 
iO' ... . 


commodity agreements before— 
may soon be broken up. The 
United States has already com¬ 
plained about recent tactics for 
keeping prices up, and may well 
want to bow out of the agree¬ 
ment altogether. 

The coffee talks will revive the 
old argument over whether or 
not enmimodity agreements arc 
a good tiling. The advocates of 
more attempts at commodity 
agreements or cartels for primary 
products arc those w'ho think 
that .such attempts will aid poor 
producers of primary products 
by keeping up prices in the 
medium-term as well as the 
short-term They arc now joined 
by some customers for these 
commodities (eg, the Japanese) 
for an opposite reason; they 
think that agreements keep com¬ 
modities in “ adequate,” or 
sometimes excessive, and thus 
eventually cheap supply. Most 
national bureaucrats in the poor 
countries, and many inter¬ 
national bureaucrats dealing 
with them, advocate agrccmenis 
because they say that greater 
siability in commodity prices is 
essential for modern develop¬ 
ment planning. 

Criticisms 

Economists have traditionally 
opposed commodity agreements, 
because attempts to fix (ic, put 
up) prices can lead to great 
distortions in both the level and 
geographic distribution of 
supply. Commodity agreements 
provide an incentive to keep 
developing countries concentrat¬ 
ing on products for which they 
are losing a comparative advan¬ 
tage, while trying unsuccessfully 
to bully even poorer under¬ 
developed countries from 
advancing economically into 
theiri Economists argue that the 
leaders in successful develop¬ 
ment in each poor area of the 
world (japan, Mexico, the 
tourist dcvclo|>mcnt countries) 
have almost always been those 
who have not been protected 
by the cartelised sugar agree¬ 
ments and tin agreements and 
rubber agreements whose 
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remains have littered the world 
trading scene for so many years. 
It us^ to be supposed that 
cartel agreements would work 
in commodities with presumedly 
inelastic supply, like oil and .gold 
and diamonds; but now there 
arc doubts whether the cartelised 
markets even in them have 
helped balanced development in, 
say, the Middle East, Ghana 
or Sierra Leone. 

Nevertheless, advocacy of 
commodity agreements is grow¬ 
ing ; and so certainly is criticism 
of absolutely free markets. 

Classical markets 

The best example' of an 
” absolutely free ** market is the 
London Metal Exchange’s 
copper market. It is also largely 
typical 6f the markets in all 
base metals, silver, cocoa and 
some other internationally- 
traded commodities. Interest¬ 
ingly, Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries is trying to get a similar 
free market going for bulk 
chemicals, while the aluminium 
industry is fighting hard to 
prevent the LME from opening 
a free market in aluminium. 

The LME has a nominal 
annual turnover in copper con¬ 
tracts worth £1.2 billion (1971), 
but the great majority of this 
never materialises into an actual 
delivery. Contracts arc bought 
and sold by consumers and 
industrial speculators who wish 
to cover forward. The market 
essentially determines the price 
that a consumer is willing to 


pay for the marginal surplus 
or deficit in the copper supply. 

In 1968, when demand for 
copper was running about 5% 
ahead of supply, the price of 
copper nearly doubled to £817 
a ton. When industrial reces¬ 
sion and an expansion of copper 
mines turned that deficit into 
a very slight surplus, the price 
came back to £400. Although 
this was only the price at the 
margin, it affected the price of 
all copper internationally traded 
in the world. Because of this, 
the cost of all consumption in 
the industrialised world fell by 
30% from 1969 to 1971, 
although total copper consump¬ 
tion probably only levelled out 
over that period. In oil or iron 
ore, this kind of over-reaction 
would be unthinkable. 

The Japanese, the world’.s 
largest importers of copper, are 
opposed to such fluctuations in 
prices. So are some oihir big 
consumers. Britain’s largest con¬ 
sumer of copper, British Insu¬ 
lated Callender’s Gables, was 
stuck on a profit plateau while 
the copper price was high; 
then, when the price came 
down in 1970, its profits leapt 
by 36%, although its sales 
volume increased only margin¬ 
ally. For the company and its 
shareholders the fluctuating 
price was a nuisance; the com¬ 
pany thinks that its job is to 
make cables, not speculate in 
copper. 

Another criticism of a free 
market is that the violent price 
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COPPER 

COFFEE 
OIL SEEDS, 
NUTS ETC 
SUGAR 

MAIZE 

BEEF 

WOOL 

COTTON 

ALUMINIUM 

WHEAT 

NICKEL 

TOBACCO 

HIDES ETC 

COCOA 

RUBBER 



lluctuations may be partly 
caused by speculation, Karlicr 
this year the LME warned its 
members against speculation 
because consumers were angered 
by copper prices bobbing up and 
dow'ii without market backing. 
Supporters of a free market will 
say that speculation would be 
much worse in markets where 
attempts were made to hold to 
limits, bccau-se these speculators 
have a one-way option. In f»^ec 
markets, at least, they are 
deterred because prices some¬ 
times fall. Back in 1^70, the 
Swiss branch of the United Bank 
of California, in a move reminis¬ 
cent of the i9'2os, tried to 
corner the cocoa market, failed, 
and the price then dropped 
If both producers and 
consumers want to avoid this 
kind of “ disruption," what can 
th(7 do ? 

Mixed systems 

An example of a “ half -and- 
lialf market ” is the method 
u.sed in selling such commodities 
as rill and rubber. Free market 
forces arc given a certain 
amount of rein, but, if the price 
moves excessively, a central 
authority steps into the market 
and supports or sells the com- 
iriodiiy. The mechanism is 
similar to a dirty currency float. 
With tin, a buffer stock has been 
hnanced by the producers with 
which they intervene on the 
EME. The intervention limits 
aIV fixed every year. Currently, 
it tin falls below £1450 a ton 
the buffer stock manager buys ; 
if it rises above £1,790, he 
sells; in the middle range he 
can largely deal as he wishes. 
The aim of the International 
Tin Agreement is that tin should 
rarely move by more than 15 % 


in a year. 

This sort of compromise only 
works because free market forces 
arc not shut out. Some people 
ihiiik that it would not be diffi¬ 
cult for the (opper producers 
to iinilate it, but all attempts to 
date have ended in a failure 
to agree on who should finance 
it One difficult problem to 
overcome is the complete 
absence of any comnion political 
link between the copper pro¬ 
ducers of black Africa, Latin 
America, Australia and South 
Africa, 

The rubber market operates 
on an easier, though cruder, 
sy.stein. I’he Malaysian govern¬ 
ment, w'hich controls most of the 
w'oilds supply, buys directly in 
the open market to su])port the 
price. 'I'his method of control 
can woik only if there are rela¬ 
tively few producers and the 
intervention point is constantly 
adapted to market conditions. 

A scc(»nd variation on the free 
market is the system uSed for 
pricing zinc, lead, platinum and 
many other metals. The pro¬ 
ducers fix their .smelter prices 
between themselves. The free 
market then runs an exchange in 
parallel which will usually be 
at a .slight discount or premium 
to the official price. But the two 
arc inevitably lied together, pre- 
viauing w'ild fluctuations. The 
consumer goes directly to the 
smelters for normal require¬ 
ments, and uses the free market 
only for marginal purchases or 
to sell surplus stocks. Thi.^ 
system probably would work 
even for copper, and that is 
indeed one major example of it. 
In the United States, the world’s 
largest producer and consumer 
of copper, the price of the metal 
i.s fixed in broadly this way. 


Quotas 

The crudest way to control a 
commodity market is for the 
producers to divide total output 
between them.selvcs and, having 
gauged world demand, supply 
ih'* market with only enough to 
kt ep the price up. The most 
popular rcient example among 
most countries i.s the tea agree¬ 
ment which, by restricting siip- 
plic.s, has forced the tea price 
up to /II in its two years <)f life, 
although in the previous to years 
the price had fallen steadily. It 
will be interesting to see if 
C'cylon, India and East African 
fountrie.s do expand more 
quickly a.s a result. Supporters 
of the system say that quotas 
are often the best method of 
su.slaiiiing j)rices of commodities 
sold at auction. They are used, 
among others, for tobacco 
(locally), coffee and sisal. 

The danger of quotas is their 
inflexibijity. Once a rountry has 
been allotted its share of the 
world’s output of a particular 
commodity, there is little incen¬ 
tive for it to boost either ii.s 
production or efficiency. And the 
system does not allow for the 
( onstantly shifting conditions of 
commodity production. A tea 
pact made even a decade ago 
would have given tlie lea pro¬ 
ducers of East Africa only a q'/Vi 
sfiaic of the w'orld market ; 
today they have i()V/». At the 
turn (jf the centui^ rubber was 
grown only in Latin America ; 
now all of it comes from sourh- 
east Asia. Oylon u-sed to grow 
coffee, but uow' produce.s only 
lea. 

Quotas suffer from the evils 
of most cnrt<’I.s. They may w'ork 


more successfully when a single 
country has an overwhelming 
share of the w<»rkl’s production. 
In 1970 the world’s wool price, 
set largely by Australian 
markets, was bumping along at 
its lt>wcst since the war. Now 
it ha.s climbed by 56%, earning 
Australia at least an extra £30111 
a year. I'he rise was aided by 
the (Establishment of a central 
w<jol rommissJon which bought 
up much of th(‘ crop at auction. 
'l’h(‘ Australians arc now con¬ 
sidering a jdan under which all 
ihcii wool should be centrally 
bought and resold. 

I'his w'ay of controlling the 
price is also practLsed inter¬ 
nationally in the diamond 
industry. Dc Beers entirely con¬ 
trols the marketing of diamonds 
and ili(‘rctoiv the w'orld price. 
I'he (cntral diamond selling 
orgauisaiioii is a model that 
has been fictiueutly ropii'd in 
an attempt to rai.S(' prices, 
(rhaiia has a central cocoa 
board, and Bangladesh has 
recently set up a jute board to 
buy tin- country s entire output. 
Tlie difficulty of those running 
these new cartels is to persuade 
con.suiner countries to promise to 
buy only from them. Repeated 
attempts to s(M up a cocoa pact 
for (lie five major producing 
(ountrit‘s have come to nothing, 
both in (Jeneva and at the San¬ 
tiago Uiictad conference, 
becau.se th(‘ consumer countries 
could not agr(‘c. The consumers 
want to bold back because 
priee.s at the moment are very 
low, and any new piicc range 
would raise them artificially, 
though to nothing like what 
they were only three years ago. 



Y95, W0 have an awful lot of caffaa in Brazil 
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All these bonds having be rn sold this announcement appears as a mallei of record only 

Nf w ISM II Klhof August 1972 



Banque Exterieure d’Algerie 

$ 25,000,000 

8 V4 per cent. Bonds Due 1984 

Unconditionally guaranteed by the 

REPUBLIQUE ALGERIENNE 


Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Kuwait Investment Co. S.A.K. 

Bank of America Limited Banque Nationale de Paris 

Dresdner Bank A G. Manufacturers Hanover Limited 


Arab African Bank Arab Bank (Over^as) Ltd. A^weiated Japanese Bank (International) Banca Commerciale Italiana 

I imitid 

Banco di Roma / CommmlMBk AG / Crd«lit Lyonnais Banque Commerciale pour I’Enrope du Nord • Paris 

The British Bank of the Middle hast The First Boston Corporation First Chicago Kleinwort, Benson 

1 imtUti 1 imiUd 

Libyan Arab Foreign Bank Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank We&tem American Bank (Enrope) 

s imiicii I untied 


Banca Narionale del Lavoro Bank of Bahrain and Kuwait B. S.C. Banque Audi S.A.L. Bauque de Commerce S.A. 
Banque kranvaiM; du Commerce Ext^rieur Banque Franco*Arabe d^lnvestimements Intemationaux Banque de Tlndochine 
Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. Banque Joseph L Geagea SeA.L. Banque Libanaise pour le Commerce S. A.L. 
C'ontinental Bank S.A. Credito Italiano The Daiwa Securities Co.* Ltd. Fuji Bank (Schweiz) A G 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. Japan International Bank Kansallis-Omke'Pankkl KJ^benhavns Handelsbank 

I united 

The Nippon Kangyo Kakumaru Securities Co., Ltd. Den norske Creditbank Orion Bank 

1 imiied 

Smith, Bame} & Co. Union de Banques Arabes & Fran^aises - U.BoAoF. Vereimbank in Hamburg 

In HpttrMc I 
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Any peace at any price 

The dockers' delegates agreed by 53 to 30 on Wednesday to call off their national 
strike, but the unofficial leaders voted unanimously in the afternoon to continue it 


The Liverpool dockers decided to stay out on Thursday, 
but at Tilbury the vote was unanimously for going back 
and the militants hardly got a hearing. At the private 
ports, which were reluctant strikers anyway, the men 
were already drifliiig back ; at Felixstowe they had begun 
again on Wednesday afternoon. The temperature seemed 
to be coming down, perhaps as the dockers grasped 
just what damage to their remaining claims for public 
sympathy the militants’ behaviour had cost them. 

There were fewer militant loughs, and more police, 
outside Transport House this time than last as the delegates 
inside discussed the improved Aldington-Jones proposals 
on Wednesday. The militants threw their weight around, 
but four weeks on social security was beginning to tell 
among the ranks of the placard-bearers. For all the 
intimidation being tried outside, the 53-30 vote sug¬ 
gested that the dockers might have gone back earlier, 
had the question been put sooner. As the militants chased 
the “traitor’' delegates through the streets, Mr Jack 
Jones, general secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, told a press conference that he was con¬ 
fident that all the ports would abide by the conference’s 
democratic decision. 

At that point about 30 dockers burst into the room, 
including several of the militants’ leaders. Mr Jones was 
punched and had water thrown over him, and journalists 
had their notes torn up and were ordered out by extremists 
bent on telling Mr Jones in private what they thought 
of him. As the reporters left, another lynching party 
rushed the stairs in search of Mr Jones. They accused 
him of selling them out, which shows just how out of 
touch they are with reality. What he has guaranteed them 
is permanent employment at a crippling cost to everyone 
else. The stamp of the militants, apart from their obsceni¬ 
ties, has been their refusal to believe this. 

To the delegates’ conference Mr Jones was able 
to elaborate on the Aldington-Jones plan, and what he 
said makes the precedents being set by the docks industry 
al! the more disturbing. The country’s smaller ports arc 
the latest victims of the efforts at appeasement. The 
Minister for Transport Industries, Mr John Peyton, has 
instructed the National Ports Council to report by 
October 31st on whether some of these smalkr ports 
should be controlled by their big and inefficient com¬ 
petitors, It is one thing (and a bad thing at that) to 


rescue lame ducks indiscriminately, but it is much worse 
tt) wing healthy birds. It is to be hoped that Mr Peyton 
is chiefly playing for lime. 

In the opposition to Labour’s plan for nationalising 
the docks the Conservatives made great play of the 
healthy comi>e.titian provided by indeixmdcnt pi>rts. Their 
favourite was FclixsUywe, a privately-owned port, where 
dockers earn up to £4,000 a year, and which by sheer 
efficiency has won business from the iiciu-bankrupt 
public-sector ports. It has grown to an annual pre-tax 
profit of over £500,000, and its payroll has risen from 
b to over boo men. This is the way to generate employ¬ 
ment opportunities. But now Fclixsto've and others like 
it arc being asked to finance tJie mistakes of incompetent 
giants like London, Liverpool and Hull, where the chief 
militants arc. I'hese arc ports with high strike records, 
which are frightening shipowners away. They are over¬ 
manned and inefficient: by Lord Aldington’s own admis¬ 
sion container packing in these', ports has been uneconomic 
because of the wasteful administration charges imposed 
by the ports. 

The second piece of news Mr Jones had was how 
the committee had concluded that one “ appropriate 
procedure " for getting container packing back into the 
hands of dockers was for port authorities to surchajge 
all containers from firms who do not “ observe proper 
coiiditions of working.” The issue of container packing 
has been blown up out of all proportion by the militants 
in this dispute, and the Aldington-Jones committee found 
it convenient to go along with the hard luck story. It 
is as a red rag to a bull when, in a declining labour 
market, a leading employer of dockers packs his bags, 
leaves the docks and reopens shop again just outside 
dockland. But who drove him out ? And there arc only 
about 500 jobs that dockers could do in this container 
packing area—against 12,000 dockers who will become 
redundant in the next three years. Many of these 500 
jobs are held by dockers already, and others have in 
the past been turned down by them. 

The issue is whether the Government is going to inrist 
that precedents are created under which efficient businesses 
have to subsidise the competitors they are winning cus¬ 
tomers from. It is ironic that such precedents should be 
created by a Government whose Prime Minister once 
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forced through the abolition of resale price maintenance. 
Mr Heath never argued then that if I'esco took business 
away from Safeway by price-cutting it should pay Safev^^ay 
a subsidy ecjual to the price cuts. Nor did he ever argue 
that if Safeway took customers from Tcsco because 
Tcsco’s staff wen! slow, or unco-oi>erativc or pilfered, 
then Safeway had to employ Tesco’s displaced staff. But 
that is what the Aldington-Joncs committee is doing now 
in the Government’s name. 

Tilt: third piece of news Mr Jones delivered to the 
dock('rs was of moves to establish a cold store inside 
the Port of London, and to release several hundred 
aero (jf London's disused dockland for warehouse and 
other distribution activities, where dockers and others in 
dockland can 1 :k' employed. This is meant to be an 
example to other ports, and is, at least, one welcome 
piece of news. One of the omi.ssions of the original 
Aldingtoii-Jom^s report was that it paid little attention 
to th(‘ social plight of conmiunitics that are dying. 

The central part of the committee’s proposals remains 
the abolition of the temporary unattached register, so 
that, instead of doing nothing and getting £2^5 a week, 
unneccied dockers will be trivcn a sort of job and paid 
nearer £40 a week. But increased pay to these dockers 
may reduce the incentive to lake the £4,000 redundancy 
pay and leave. 

The greater clanger is the j)reredent the dockers are 


creating for other groups of workers. This is already 
happening in dockland, where there arc as many non¬ 
dockers as dockers employed. The ports are one of the 
last bastions of the old-fashioned pen-pushing clerks of 
Dickens’s day. There are 900 clerks on strike in Liverpool, 
demanding a guarantee of job security, a voluntary 
severance scheme comparable with what Aldinglon-Joncs 
has rca>mmendcd for the dockcis, and other proposak 
that have a familiar ring about them. 

The nation found that it could get by for four weeks 
without the major ports, where the militancy is generated. 
The National Ports Council, which will undertake what 
may turn out to be a bullying review of the smaller 
ports, has always been biased towards allowing the largest 
ones to maintain their predominance. It believes that 
the smaller harbours do not have sufficient potential to 
cater for all the country’s trade. Is that true ? With 
modem handling methods, tumround in port is so fast 
that far fewer berths arc needed. 

The answer to the runHf>wn in jobs in traditional dock¬ 
land, and other industries that need to change, is to 
create enough jol^s in the country as a whole lor no 
one to be afraid of the mobility required by an expanding 
economy. After all, in percentage terms the rundown in 
dockland is no worse than what the railways and coal 
mines have gone through fairly painlessly, and in actual 
numbers of men it is a fraction the size. 


Does private industry do better ? 

The engineering industry struck a better wage bargain with the unions this week than 
the Government, with its own record of surrender, had any right to hope that it would 


It is an alarming commentary on the still galloping 
rate of wage inflation that the engineering industry’s 
new national pay deal, struck on \A ednesday, looks almost 
tolerable. I'aigineering is a militant sector of industry 
and plenty has Jiajjprncd in the mines, on the railways 
and nou in the docks to suggest that militancy cannot 
lose. But in an unpret edented display of solidarity, the 
engineering employers (oncludcd (he bones of a national 
deal that should add at most only 3.6 per cent to the 
industry's wage hill in 1973. Together with the 7-8 
per cent increases < onceded during this summer’s plant 
level strikes and sit-ins, the annual total will be around 
II or 12 per (<‘nt. Normally this would be regjuded as 
teiribh' 'which ji is), hm it is below what has been the 
national average. 

It could have' Ix'cn e'vem worse. The engineering deal 
may yet turn oiu te^ be more expensive than it looks 
“ there is a lot of small print yet to be written in. But. 
in principle, the deal is confined to minimum rates, 
setting the lexcls below which no one’s pav will fall. 
Not many engineering workers arc paid on the basic 
rates and the unions have acttpied that the deal docs 
not mean the start of a general post for everyone above 
them. What else ? One extra day’s holiday this year 
another in 1973. 


The minimum goes up in two stages, in the next pay 
packet, and again on Augu.st 25th next year. It 
will lift the labourer’s rate for a 40-hour week from 
£16 first to £17.50 and then to £20, and the skilled rate 
from today's £19.50 to £22 and then £25. There is 
a nod towards equal pay : women’s rates get a propor¬ 
tionally greater increase, from £13 to £15.50, going 
up next year to 90 per cent of the male laliourcr’s 
rale, or £18 a week, the most expensive single concession 
in the agreement. 

The Engineering Fmiploycrs’ Federation estimates the 
cost of the new minimum wage as equivalent to 2 per cent 
on tlie wage bill this year and 2.4 per cent next (after 
making some allowance for further local deals during 
1973). Add to that another 0.6 per cent for firms upping 
incentive schemes that have begun to look less attractive 
now the minimum rale has gone up and a further 0.6 pci 
cent this year and again next year for each of the extra 
days’ holiday. How did they get away with it ? 

The engineering industry has an inglorious record of 
surrender to inflationary, and at times preposterous, 
wage claims, and the motor manufacturers are tradition¬ 
ally the most craven sector of it. But this time, when 
the unions put in a wage claim that would have cost 
£7oom to meet in full, something snapped. The employers 
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were so angry that they offered the unions only £1.50 a 
wedc extra. Mr Hugh Scanlon, the engineers’ president, 
therefore decided to take the battle to the grass roots, 
and attempt to pick off the managements one by one by 
negotiating with each company separately. It ought to 
have worked out for him ; Mr Scanlon is one of the union 
movement’s most able tacticians. But this fight did not go 
exactly the way he wanted. 

He misjudged the mood of his members, even in liis 
old home territory, Manchester. There were plenty of 
sit-ins and striJees, all well-publicised and designed to 
strike terror into the hearts of other employers. But 
many were poorly supported. The employers resisted by 
adopting trade union tactics : a £2m strike fund, daily 
briefings to keep wavering employers in line and even 
expulsion from the bosses’ club, the EEF (six were actu¬ 
ally booted out). The workers had no heart for the 
fight, having learned the hard way that bigger rises 
mean fewer jobs. The lesson of 106,000 engineering 
industry redundancies in 1971, which had allowed the 
industry to keep unit wage costs stable, seems to have 
passed right over Mr Scanlon’s head. Also, real earnings 
in engineering were moving ahead faster than prices. 
The disputes cost the engineering industry 3,710,000 
lost days in the fii'st six months of this year, but it 
cost the hard pressed union £750,000 in strike pay. 
No wonder, then, that Mr Scanlon was willing to bow 
to pressure from leaders of other engineering unions (so 
long as it did not show) and resume national talks. 

What the industry cannot necessarily rely on is Mr 
Scanlon repeating this year’s mistakes. He needs to do 
something to restore the prestige he has lost among his 
left-wing members and there arc plenty of fresh fights 
coming up. The industry is dreading next year’s round 
of talks. Engineering companies have leamed the advan¬ 
tage of solidarity and working together, but a few big 
deals in or outside the industry could cut the ground 
from under their feet. The motor industry continues to 
be the weak point. British Leyland has been giving huge 


wage rises, but it is at least getting something in return for 
its money : a new wage system throughout its factories 
that ought to reduce substantially the power of the mili¬ 
tants. British Leyland considers it is worth paying a size¬ 
able premium for that. This week it made a breakthrough 
at the notoriously militant Longbridge plant in Birming¬ 
ham, where the ^op stewards agreed for the first time to 
discuss the new system. This may in its turn have reper¬ 
cussions at Jaguar, where a strike is now in its eighth 
week, and make the men think they would be wise to 
negotiate around the extra £4 a week offered them. 

More ominous is the impending renegotiation of the 
Ford pay deal, which is due next spring. That, and a 
comparable settlement by Chrysler at around the same 
time, was the signal that started the country’s calamitous 
wage inflation on its way at ihc beginning of ^971. 
There is a queue of massive public sector claims also 
in the wings. They will all watch what the million building 
workers settle for in the end. The builders have already 
been offered and have rejected a 44 per cent increase in 
their minimum rates which would have boostexl the wage 
bill by 13^-14^ per cent this year and the same amount 
next year. They want 70 per cent, and have decided to 
step up their campaign to get it. Only a third of building 
workers belong to a union, and they are quarrelling among 
themselves, so that a call for a national strike would 
probably flop. Hcncc the attack on selected sites where the 
unions are strongest. The building contractors met on 
Thursday to see whether there was enough solidarity 
among them to follow engineering’s example and set up a 
strike fund. They agreed that in principle there was and 
that they would set up a committee to work out the 
details. The contractors arc seriously worried about the 
intimidation iiot only on the sites, but directed at the 
men's wives and families. Although any kind of picketing 
of a man’s home is illegal under the Industrial Relations 
Act, the militants do not worry about that. But the 
contractors’ trouble is that even if they get tough now 
they have already conceded a super-inflationary rise. 


The Government gives more 
than industry 


Wage inflation may have begun in private 
induatry in «hn la«t days of 
the WHaon govemmant but in a 
shattering aarias of wage awards in the 
public saolor since than this Government 
haa eontrlbutad far mors to the 
subsequent rate of inflation then industry 
has dona. How much longer industry 
can resist prassuros to match the rate 
of pubNc aeetor aettlemants is a matter 
for prayer. 

Garningt may ba hit by tack of 
oveitima, bift the basic wage rate is 
beginning to sihow another turn upwards. 
The engineera' •amlemem to much in 
■me witn the ecnaral rate of taerease 
m private Induetiy, fMit the offer 
that buNcRng contraotora have made, 
and had turnad down, is moat 
certainly npt. 
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The cost of President Amin 

The human cost of Uganda's erratic president cannot be measured. But the economic 
cost to his own country can—and is hair-raising 

President Amin’s decision to deport Uganda’s Asians who be needed to pay for just two weeks of current imports, 
hold British passports probably heis no economic calcula- (At their peak of $77m in September, 1970, they could 
tion hK'hind it at all. But his political need for scapegoats have covered almost eight months of imports.) 
has not come as a surprise to those who do watch Uganda’s The deterioration is attributed mainly to the splurge 
economy, least of all to the compilers of the latest on arms. It Is reckoned that Uganda’s identifiable military 
confidential ” report of the International Monetary outlays could have risen to over $9om in the fiscal year 
Fund and World Bank on this sorry subject which has that ended in June, from $2om in the last full financial 
been nrivaiely cinulating round the world for some year of the Obote government in 1968-69. Moreover, 
time. Because such reports are passed, via the executive the true budget deficit of President Amin’s government 
directors, to no fewer than 120 governments, leaks are in this past financial year was at least $i 12m, more than 
not uncommon. twice the officially published figure. 

The report makes it painfully clear that the economic All this has been underwritten in part by some $42m 
consequenetts of General Amin’s accession to power have of unpublicised medium and short-term foreign debt 
been even more damaging than outsiders have been in contracted during 1970 and 1971, which may have had 
a position to suppose. In just 20 months, from January an average maturity of around three years and borne an 
last year, the general has virtually bankrupted his average* interest rate of about 8 per cent a year. But 
country by his heavy spending on armaments. The con- the report also suggests that, nevertheless, a large part 
elusion trf the joint report is that Uganda’s financial of recent arms purchases has had to be financed in cash, 
position is approaching a ( risis.’' The .staff of the IMF or at very short-term with substantial down-payments, 
and World Bank managed to extract some unpublished Altogether, the servicing of the cumulative foreign debt 
data, added estimates of their own, and did not mince is expected to cost about $33m this year and over $4oni 
words alx>ut the results. Their only caveat was over the next year, figures that would absorb 13-15 per cent of 
timing of the crunch : Uganda’s export earnings over the pericKl. 

How soon this may come about is difficult to say. The The Ugandan authorities may say that these figures 
situation may continue somewhat longer since foreign are not unusually high compared with debt ratios in 
exchange will be coming in from the new coffee and some other countries and that Uganda did impose import 
cdtlton crops . ., land 'bank credfe ito ftihe government couJd controls last December. But the report reckons that these 
be expanded further against the advance deposits controls are cutting mainly into imports by the private 
importers are now required to make. ,^ctor, damaging both investment and production at home. 

It is only this relief from the sales of its new crops Nor was the staff impressed with the ratio argument ; 
that has kept Uganda coasting on. But these inflows the absolute amounts of debt involved are substantial 
cannot long be adequate. According to the report, the for a country with so few foreign exchange resources, 
current overseas account swung from a surplus of over and Uganda is already thought to ha\'e raised the question 
$2om in 1970 to a deficit of roughly $56m last year, of rescheduling with some of its overseas creditors. 

This drained the reserves by $52111 : indeed, they would None the less, as the intemational assessors conclude : 
have Ix^en exhausted but for $7m coming in at the turn “ The basic problem in Uganda is not a debt problem : 
of the year from the IMF in the form of nev/ SDRs it is a spending problem.” That will not be solved—^nor 
(special drawing rights) and an automatic increase in are creditors likely to be reassured—by the president’s 
Uganda's credit tranche. Even so, by early 1972 the decision to deport a large part of the cxiuntry’s ablest 
reserves had slipped to below $501, or Jess than would citizens. 



Rolex watches: guaranteed 
touched by human hand. 


The only hands placed on 
many watches today are the two 
that tell you the time. 

Which very often means they 
don’t tell the time as well as they 
should. 

We at Rolex, on the other hand, 
believe that men-craftsmen- 
put watches together better than 
machines. 

So we use machines where pre¬ 
cision engineering is called for. 

And where craftsmanship is 
called for, then we use craftsmen. 

It’s because so much of the 
work is done by hand that each 
Rolex takes over a year to make. 

And, at the end of that year, 
most of them aren’t watches at all. 

They’re Chronometers. 

But, before we are allowed to 
call one of our watches a ’chrono¬ 
meter,’ we pay for it to undergo 15 
days and nights of punishment at 
the hands of one of the Swiss Insti- 



safe under the most trying 
circunislances. 

Here, for example, is a quote 
from just one of the hundreds of 
letters we have on file in Geneva, 
"...recently an accident happen¬ 
ed and my Rolex fell into a gas 
furnace in our factory. 

The average temperature in 
that oven was about 650 ' Celsius. 

I did not expect very much of the 
watch when 1 managed to get it 
out of the furnace. 'I'o my great 
surprise, however, it was still 
running and the only damage 
done was a slight deformation of 
the glass window.” 

Letters 1 i ke t his make ou r craft s- 
men feel very proud. 

They’re also rather proud of 
the fact that Rolex watches arc 
worn by many of the world's 
leading Heads of State, and by 


Then, after 162separateoperations men like World Champion Jackie 
have made this seamless case com- Stewart, Sir Francis Chichester and 


tutes for Official Chronometer Tests. 

Here, they will lock it in an oven, 
clamp it in a refrigerator, suspend it 
in iron t acks in various wrist posi¬ 
tions: testing its accuracy each day, 
searching for the slightest deviation. 

We’ve won nearly half the chron¬ 
ometer certificates ever awarded, 
even though we’re responsible for a 
mere fraction of the annual produc¬ 
tion of Swiss watches. 

To protect this superb Perpetual 
rotor self-winding movement, we 
carve a virtually indestructible 


plete, we fit into it a Rolcx-Patented 
Twinlock Winding Crown. 

The Twinlock Crown functions 
rather like a submarine hatch; it 
actually screws down onto the 
Oyster case. To make this possible, 
we have to carry out nc> less than 
28 minutely precise operations. 

Apart from allowing us to guar¬ 
antee our watches waterproof to 
incredible depths, the formidable 
combination of seamless Oyster 
case and Twinlock Crown have also 
kept Oyster Perpetual movements 


explorer Haroun Tazieff. 

These men get a gi'eat deal of 
.satisfaction out of owning what 
they consider to be the best watch 
in the world. 

Almost as much as our craftsmen 
get out of making one. 

Owning one is 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 

# 



Pictured. The Rolex Day Date, available only in 1 Set. gold or platinum unth maiching bracelet and a choice of 23 languages 




Environmental Systems Department 
IS a new name for a Procon group 
with more than 100 man-years of 
experience in pollution control 
enginocMing Its know liow is avail¬ 
able to all induslru;3, everywfiere 
We? have cxr)er(?> in designing 
and installing systems to dispose of, 
renujve, or recover you) air . gas- 
and liquicJ entrained pollutants, in¬ 
cluding parlK ulates and SO-.- One 
current Pmeon projc’Ct is design of 
a comr)lete SOi. femnvaf system for 
a 2 31-million kilowatt electric 
generating sfatKjn 

Pro(.()n 'dotal services” foi pol¬ 
lution i.nnU<)\ include technical 
survey ^ and economic studies, 
process dt^velopmenl and (iesign. 
delaikjff (engineering and schedul¬ 
ing: equipnumt selection and pro¬ 


curement; quality control, construc¬ 
tion; plant commissioning, and 
per.'^onncf training Choose any or all 
Whether your plant produces elec¬ 
tric power or manufactures products. 
Procon can fielp you solve your 
pollution problems 

All services of Procon Incorpo- 
r.ated arc available through the 
European marketing staff at Procon 
(Great Britain) Limited. Greater 
London House, Hampstead Road, 
London N.W 1. England, or any of 
Procon's otfier offices, world-wide. 
Bangkok, Dos Plaines (Chicago). 
Houston. Kogarah (Sydney). Los 
Angeles, Madrid. Makati (Manila). 
Nc^w Yoik, Pans, Pleasant Hill (San 
Erancisco), Rio do Janeiro, Rotter¬ 
dam. Sao Paulo, Seoul, Singapore 
and Tulsa. 


Ask Procon about systems for 
particulate and SO2 removal. 


Procon 

can clean up your environment. 






Wherever in the world people are working, Crocker Bank is working with them 
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Yes, we have a cod war 


The decision went, as expected, in 
Britain’s favour when the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague gave 
its interim judgment on Thursday that 
Iceland’s claim to impose a 50-mile 
fishing limit was illegal. This gives 
Britain a marginally stronger negotiat¬ 
ing position (and would justify the use 
of the navy to protect Britis'h trawlers), 
but that is about aTl. Iceland, wh'ic^ 
had denied that the court had any 
jurisdiction, said immediately that it 
would ignore the judgment, and it will 
try to impose the new limits from 
September ist. 

The issue is not at al! an easy one. 
Britain and other fishing countries 
(especially west Germany) have un¬ 
doubted historical rights in the waters 
Iceland now claims for its own. But 
many developing countries take the 
view that wider fishing limits are their 
due. Since Iceland’s 200,000 people 
depend on fishing and fish products 
for 85 per cent of their foreign earn¬ 
ings, there is considerable sympathy for 
them. Britain offered to reduce 
its catch in the disputed waters 
to 75 per cent of the 180,000 



Josepnon : hoping for gw^oots 


tons haul of the past few years. 
But Iceland wants British trawflers to 
be confined to two smal areas and 
restricted in other ways. BriitLsh trawder- 
mcn say diiis coulld not pwisaibly yield 
the cat^ they need. And in the long 
term Icdand’ts manifest aim is to expd 
British and German trawilers from 
waters wtiitihin the 50-mii'le limit, as it 
bias already done with its 12-nidile limit. 

Plans are even being laid to annex 
die whole of Icdand’s conitinentail sihdf, 
some of it up to 80 miles offshore. 
Since about half of Britain’s deep sea 
caitch comes from these banks and 
provides a livelihood for HuH and 
Grimsby, the Government obviously 
thinks that putting pressure on Iceland 
will be a necessary evil. 

Iceland has four snuaiJ patrol boats 
and two reconnaissance aircraft, and 
would be unable to police the whole 
area. But offendling British trawilens 
were caught lasit time and would be 
again if they puit into Iceland’s ports for 
emergencies or repairs. Even with extra 
support slidps, access to Iceland’s ports 
is vital for many smaller Britisli fishing 
vessels, which ddierwise will be forced 
to fi-sh in more dangerous noiidliem seas 
for which they are ill-equipped. 

Iceland’s case is bas^ on the need 
to conserve stocks. The .sustainable yidd 
is now only 80 per cent of tljat 10 
years ago. Cod now being caught are 
young small fish. Few have 'the chance 
to spawn twice, or to grow to the most 
efficient marketing size. But IceJands 
record of conservation is not good, and 
the government has given no indioaition 
that it w<i'M cult back its own oatdh. 
Indeed, 40 new large trawilens are on 
order and die fleet is likely to expand 
by 30 per cent. There wias a similar 
build-up of the herring fleet 10 years 
ago. 

Buit Britain has few baigaining 
counters. Iceland’s tiny pc^ndodon 


(equal to Aberdeen’s) lives on the cod. 
If Britain refused to buy Icelandic 
catches they could easily be solid off to 
America or Rvif^sia. The Govenrn(ment’'s 
threat to \\M up Iceland’s EEC treaty 
is either bluff or un'acx:epitable buMyling. 
The fish distniite bias become interw'^wen 
wiiitli the left-wfing campiaigin in Icetland 
to get the country out of Nato, and 
the American base off the island, a 
movement led largely by Mr Ludvik 
Josepsson, the communist minister of 
fisiieries. British warships patrolling 
Iceland’s fishing grounds would please 
him. Not surprisingly, Russia has 
accepted its expulsion from Iceland’s 
50-mile waters without a murmur. 


Economy _ 

Lopsided boom 


Any lingering doubt.s on whether the 
British public is spending a la Barber 
will be dispelled this weekend. Figures 
for the second quarter will have been 
revised upwards, and there is no reason 
to doubt the Treasury’s claim that the 
level of xj>ending in the first half of 
this year was probably in line with 
what it told the Chancellor to expect 
at budget-time. A huge amount of 
extra purchasing power must have been 
released. 

Price inflation in Britain is now 
accelerating again just because wages 
have been running .so far ahead. In 
the year to June, 1972, hourly wage 
rates rose by 12^ per cent and the cost 
of living by 6 per cent. So, over that 
time, real hourly wage rates increased 
by as much as 6 per cent, compared 
with an average of under 2 per cent 
in the previous 12 years. Now that 
overtime is beginning to turn up, too, 
the standard of living of millions has 
been given a big boost. 

But how lopsided the expansion in 
economic activity has been is still guess¬ 
work. Exports are holding up in value, 
but not growing : the July figure, 
which was little, if at all, affected by 
the dock strike, was £76im. That, 
broadly, has been the monthly value 
ever since the spring of 1971 ; this 
means that, after allowing for price 
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increases, the volume of exports has 
fallen 5 per cent. There seems litrie 
hope that exjx>rts can continue to cover 
imports when these resume their pre- 
strike levels and more. 

Nor do the latejft figures of industrial 
production provide -any assurance that 
economic growtii is widening out. The 
fact that the index for all industries in 
June was a shade off its all-time peak 
in May is probably not significant. But 
the extent to which the total index has 
been helped by the construction boom 
and an uuseasonal use of fuel and 
powei in a had summer is, Britain’s 
manufacturers by themselves turned 
out only fractionally more, a mere 0.6 
per cenit more, in the March-June 
quarter than they had done 18 months 
before, at the close of 1970. Some sec¬ 
tors did manage to grow (chemicals 
by 6 per cent), their gains being offset 
by falls elsewhere, largely in metal 
manufacture. But what Ls particularly 
depressing is that the engineering 
industry, which accounts for two-fifths 
of manufacturing activity, increased its 
combined output scarcely a whit over 
those 18 months. 

So have we 'talked ourselves out of 
a consumer boom ? Not at all : pro¬ 
perty, services, cafs and consumer 
durables can absorb a lot of money 
between them. Unfort;unately for home 
suppliers, some of these things can be, 
arid are being, imported. But one trade 
in Britain ai least must be pleased with 
the new affluent society. The Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry reported 
on Monday 'that deliveries of domestic 
furniture in June were valued at 
£23.6m and orders-in-hand at £57.8ni, 
figures that compare with £ 17.6m and 
£38.7m respectively a year before. How 
many of these manufacturers were 
signatories to the CBI pledge ? 

qa _ 

Klondike days 

Unemployment in the Cromarty Firth 
area dropped from 13 per cent to less 
than 5 per cent in six months, as the 
boom in North Sea oil jobs got under 
way. Stories of the rate at which new 
jobs are being created get wilder at 
ever>^ telling. Although no oil will come 
ashore for years, the supply industries 
are moving into top gear. 

The Cromarty Firth is emerging as 
the centre of the oil-platform building 
induNtr\'. Already cnc finn, Brown atul 
Root, is building the first platforms lor 
delivery' next summer, and three other 
companies will be setting up shortly. 

A Cromarty port authority is to be 


oreated to <be the overlord for industrial 
development and help (to build wharves 
and docks. 

Brown and Root has recruited most of 
•its labour locally and is spending £im 
in training unskilled men. But the 
demand for labour is going to outrun 
supply, and there could be large-scale 
migration into die area. To meet this, 
the local council is planning to build 
4,000 new houses in the next two 
years. Cromarty looks like becoming a 
classic growth point 'that will trigger 
off development throughout the region. 

The platform industry is big enough 
by itself : between 100 and 250 plat¬ 
forms (each bigger than Nelson’s 
column) are expected to be needed in 
the next 30 years. But a spin-off in 
ancillary indastry is being felt through¬ 
out the Highlands. In Fort William, 
a new company has been set up to 
start trials on underwater equipment. 
In Inveggordon, a factory is being built 
to make pipe coatings which will 
employ about 250, Nearby, an Ame¬ 
rican consoptium, including Lintxjln 
Electric and Arnco Steel, has been set 
up to service the platform industry with 
welding gases and other services. 

Orkney and Shetland are buzzing 
with activity. Hudsons, a supply group, 
has set up a base in Shetland and plans 
another in Orkney. It is spending 
about £im on eadi. A consortium of 
British Petroleum, Shell and Sedco 
plans to set up a base near Scapa 
Flow, probably as a prelude to build¬ 
ing bunkering facilities and oil termi¬ 
nals. Sedco is exp>ected to build a local 
factory to produce “ top-structures ” 
for oil platforms, which means such 
things as the living quarters for the oil¬ 
men. Local tjusinessmen are on the ball, 
and are combining to provide a variety 
of services. 

Altogether, the industry is expected 
to provide 6,000 new jobs in the High¬ 
lands in the next few years. That is 
more dian the total unemployed in the 
entire Highlands and Islands area. 
This does not include any of the deve¬ 
lopments in Aberdeen, now well estab¬ 
lished as the Houston of the north. 
Around 110 new companies have moved 
in since the oil boom got under way, 
and two more come each week. 

About 2,800 people in north-cast 
Scotland are employed directly or 
indirectly by the oil business, and by 
*975) should be nearer 10,000. 

The onlv worry is that 50 per cent of 
the new companies coming to Aberdeen 
are American, and only 40 per cent 
British. '^The Government is at last try¬ 
ing to prod British industry into action. 
This week, the Department of Trade 


and Industry published an assessment 
in its weekly Trade and Industry of 
the developing market in oil equip¬ 
ment, calculating that the total market 
over the next decade should be worth 
£ii 50 om. 

Whitehall is now pushing ahead with 
the necessary infrastructure. It has 
provided a £ini loan to expand Aber¬ 
deen’s haibour and has amended an 
ancient law to allow the expansion of 
Peterhead’s harbour, where BP will 
bring its oil ashore. It has also accele¬ 
rated the local road building pro¬ 
gramme. But why are ministers still so 
reticent in telling -the good news about 
the regional success story of the 
decade ? 

Rolls-Royce _ 

Scraping the 
barrel _ 

The courtship of tiny British airlines 
that the two big American manu¬ 
facturers, Lockheed and McDonnell- 
Douglas, have been carrying on in 
the past 10 days shows that they 
are beginning to scrape the barrel for 
new customers. Lockheed has now 
sold no 'Fristars, and McDonnell- 
Douglas 168 DC I os, and they have 
exhausted all but two of the .sort of 
airline that buys up to 50 jets at a 
time. The only uncommitted large 
customers immediately worth fighting 
for are the Japanese, who have said 
they will choose their next jet from 
Whichever of the two is the quieter, 
and Pan American, whose financial 
travails make it unwilling to order 
anything at present. The two com¬ 
panies are therefore now courting air¬ 
lines Who may never buy more than 
two or three jets at a time, and it was 



DC 10 's ist troubles are rrwchanical 



Tristar's are to do with sise 
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ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Results for Flnt Half 1972 


This is an interim report hy Royai Dutch Petroteum Company 
and The '*ShclT‘ Transport and Trading Company, Limited 
on the resuits of the Royal Duichj Shell Crpup oj Companies, 
in which their interests are 60% and 40% respectively. 


The net inconic of Dutch/Shelt Group of Companies for the second quarter of 1972 was £5.V2 million, making a total of 

£12o‘4 million for the nrst half of the year. The comparable amounts for 1971 (before the appropriations in that year for additional deprecia¬ 
tion) were £111*6 million and £224* .5 million respectively. 

No account has been taken in the first half of 1972 of adjustments amounting to a net charge of £34 million arising from the transla¬ 
tion of non-sterling assets and liabilities at the floating rate of the pound sterling prevailing on June 30. 'T he accounting principles for dealing 
with such adjustments have been under general review. Amortization of the adjiisimcnis relating to long-term loans over their periods to re¬ 
demption would have the eftect ol deferring the whole of the above net charge. 

The volume of oil sold in the second quarter by Group companies outside North America incrca.sed by 8 0 over the second quarter 
of last year, making an increase of 4 5 % for the half year. In spite oi continuing increases in costs, prices in the principal markets outside North 
America were substantially below those obtained in the second quarter of last year. 

There were improved results from Shell Oil and Shell Canada but the fiscal measures m Vcnc/ucia again had a particularly adverse effect 
on the earnings of Companfa Shell de Venezuela. 

Group companies" capital expenditure during the half year totalled £322 million, compared with £313 million in the first half of 1971. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 


Second Quarter 



Firsi Half 


i 

1972 

1971 percentage 

1972 

1971 

pen entuge 

Revenues 

£ million 

t hange 

£ million 

change 

Sales proceeds. 

1,885 8 

1,788 3 


3,755 1 

.3.617 3 


/m Sales tuxes, excise duties and similar levies .. 

6053 

567 2 


1,1602 

M02 1 



1,280 5 

1.221 1 t 

4 9% 

2.594 9 

2.515 2 

f 3 2% 

Other revenues. 

442 

42 9 


77 3 

80 0 


Share of earnings of associated companies. 

13 1 

146 


31 4 

33 0 


Interest income. 

13 7 

129 


25 8 

27 0 



1,351 5 

1.291 5 

4b'‘„ 

2.729 4 

2,655 2 

t 

Costs and expenses 







Purchased oil, chemicals and metals, including 







purchases from associated companies . 

. ... 3610 

362 5 


719 5 

727 8 


Oi^rating, selling and administrative expenses .. . 

. . 5684 

484 1 


1,179 0 

1.050 1 



9294 

846 6 


1*898 5 

1,777 9 

- i 

Exploration (including dry holes) and research .. 

46 4 

43 5 

fyb% 

899 

84 8 

1 6 /1 

Depreciation, depletion and amortization 

. ... 102 6 

94 5 

8 5 % 

201 2 

186 9 

' 7b\, \ 

Interest expense. 

. . . 27*2 

20 0 » 

3b .5 

52 4 

40 0 

^31J% ! 

Taxation on income. 

1843 

170 9 


344 5 

125 5 


Income applicable to ininoniy interests. 

84 

4-4 1 

8S 5",. 

16 5 

15 6 

.5 5% ; 


1*298 3 

1,179 9 

10 (}"„ 

2,603 0 

2,430 7 


Net income for the period . . ... 

53-2 

1116 - 

52 

126*4 

224 5 

- ! 

FINANCIAL DATA 

Second Quarter 


I irsi Half 



1972 

1971 


1972 

1971 



£ million 


i million 


Capital expenditure. 

168*6 

180 8 


322-3 

313 0 


Cash and short-term securities, June 30. 




722*4 

493'3 


Long-term debt, June 30. 




1,224*7 

806 7 


OPERATIONAL DATA 


Second Quarter 



1 irst Half 



1972 

1971 percentage 

19-72 

1971 

percentage l 




change 



change | 


Gross production of crude oil. 

Net production of crude oil . 

Crude oil purchased under special supply contracts 

Crude oil processed. 

Sales of crude oil and oil products. 

Sales of natural gas. 


thousand barrels daily 
4,446 4A‘54 - 4 

4*015 4,178 - 

904 953 - 5 l\ 

4,963 5,059 - /9‘*, 

6,072 5,706 ' 6 4\ 

million cubic feet dailv 
5.700 5.092 II r:„ 


thousand barrels daily 

4,462 4,606 

4*029 4,127 

914 905 

4,973 .5.084 

6,334 6,103 

million t ubic feet daily 

6,013 5,444 


3 !% 
24% 
10 % 
2 2 % 
3-8% 


^ 10 5 %^ 


The operational data represent 100 per rent of consolidated companies' figures plus the Group proportion of associated companies* figures. 


PARENT COMPANY EQUITY IN 
GROUP NET INCOME 


ROYAL DUTCH (60%)... 
SHELL TRANSPORT (40 %)... 


Second Quarter 

1972 1971 

£ million 


First Half 

1972 1971 

£ million 


31 9 
21 3 


670 

446 


758 

50*6 


134 7 
898 


Expressed in terms of the parent companies' ordinary shares 
outstanding at June 30, 1972, these figuies are equivalent to: 
ROYAL DUTCH (134,018,522 shares of N.fi.2C each) 
SHELL TRANSPORT ^552.4/7,207 .. 25p „ ) 


per Ordinary Share 


per Ordinary Share 


23*83p 

3‘85p 


49 96p 

808p 


56 60p 
O'lSp 


100 52p 

16 26p 
















THE 


For practical 
advice on 
New Zealand 
and the 
South Pacific 
askthelarg^est 
trading 
and only 
indigenous 
Bank in 
New Zealand 



Bank of 
New Zealand 

(livcorporuted with limited liability 
in New Zealand ]8d)) 

BNZ—will advise on buying and 
selling, investment, transfer of 
money—in fact, on any matter 
within the sphere of banking. 

London Main Office: 

1 Quoon Victoria Street, EC 4 P 4 HE 

West End Offices: 

54 Kegent Street, WlR 5PJ 
‘M) Royal ()pera Arcade, SWlY 4 UY. 

(New Zealand House Building) 

Head Office: 

P.O. Box 2392 , Wellington. 

Over 400 offices throughout New Zealand 

Also at Melbourne and Sydney (Australi«^) 
Suva, Lautoka. Labasa, Nadi (Fiji) 
Represented in Western Samoa 
by the Bank of Western Samoa. 
Reprbsentative office in Tokyo. 



Think Bank 

When it comes to 
banking and business 
on an international scale, 

Sanwa thinks enough about you 
to think differently about you. 

After all, your problems are 
different from anyone else's. 

And different problems 
mean different answers. 

That's exactly what you 
get at Sanwa. 

Which is something you should 
think about. 

^ SANWA BANK 

Head Office: hushimi-mdchi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: 1-1-1, Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: SANWABANK TOKYO 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
London Branch: 31-4.5, Gresham Street, London E.C.2 
San Francisco Branch: 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Hong Kong Branch: 20, Oes Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
Frankfurt Representative Office: 6000 Fra'nkfurt/Main 
Goethe Strasse 22 

Sydney Representative Office: 4116 Australia 
Square, Sydney, N.S.W. 2000 
Singapore Representative Office: 35-36, Phillip 
Street, Singapore 1 
Affiliates: 

The Sanwa Bank of California: 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 

Associated Japanese Bank (International) Ltd: 

29-30 Cornhifl, London E.C. .3 
Commercial Continental Ltd: 333-339, George Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2000 

EuroBnancet 9, Avenue Hoche, Paris-Vlli* 
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the discovery that Lockheed was 
bringing the Tristar for demonstrations 
this week that led to the hurried 
appearance of the DC lo last week¬ 
end. 

Both are wide-bodied jets in the 
Boeing 747 tradition, which gives 
charter airlines the opportunity to 
pack the passengers in while still giving 
them the illusion of travelling in some 
style. Among small British charter 
operators the score is so far two each. 
Court Line has bought two Tristars, 
which is hardly surprising since Mr 
Ian Morrow, who is managing director 
of RoK<s-Roycc, is a diiredtlor of one of 
Court Line’s chief customers, and 
Rolls-Royce’s future is tied up with the 
Tristars. Laker Airways has bought two 
I os. Both may buy more, but tlie 
airlines worth watching are Lord 
Tliomson’s Britannia, financially the 
most successful of all the small British 
operators with a fleet of 10 jets, and 
British Caledonian with a fleet of 32, a 
do 7 .en of which are long-range aircraft. 
British Caledonian will have to change 
soon to wide-bodied jets if it is to 
establish itself on murderously competi¬ 
tive routes like the North Atlantic. 

The DC id's substantial edge over 
the Tristar lies in the size of its engines. 
Although both jets set out as medium- 
range aircraft, DC 10s will be delivered 
later this vear which can operate on 
the North Atlantic, something the 
Tristar will not be able to do until 
Rolls-Royce has spent the fijim 
recently allocated by the British 
Ciovernment to step iip its engine 
power. Airlines in the charter business 
need jets for the North Atlantic holi¬ 
day traffic, afllhou-gfli w*heiher they 
would need quite so many were the 
scheduled airlines to adopt a more 
competitive fares policy is another 
matter, McDonnell-Douglas is also 
promising, if it gets enough orders, to 
shorten the DC 10, talte the tliird 
engine out of its tail and, presto, 
produce a short-range twin-engined 
version that would use all the same 
components as the bigger DC 10s, 
which is nice for the company and for 
the airlines. 

Some would say the sooner Mc¬ 
Donnell-Douglas gets rid of its tail 
vngine the better, since the engine 
^eems determined to get rid of itself. 
^Wrings have twice broken in the low 
pressure turbine immediately behind 
combustion section of the jet, 
illowing 'the turbine to slide along the 
‘<^>tor shaft until it tangled with the 
next' stage, flinging segments of engine 
nut of the back of the aircraft. The 
immediate cure is frequent inspection 


BOSINESa t ARTTAIN 

of the bearing ; the most comforting 
hypothesis is that the cause lies in the 
lubricating oil; all sorts of stiffening 
of joints and changes in operating pro¬ 
cedure are going on, but McDonnell- 
Douglas may have something much 
more serious on its hands. 

What it does not have are Lock¬ 
heed’s persisting money troubles. 
McDonnell-Douglas can finance any 
work on the DC 10 itself. Even Rolls- 
Royce has tlie British Government 
behind it. But Lockheed does not have 
tlie money 'to modify the Tristar 
into the sort of North Atlantic aircraft 
that the DC 10 is now becoming, and 
will have to borrow it from sceptical 
bankers wanting to know when a 
profit is expected out of the Tristar. 
Tristar sales of 275 is the latest magic 
figure ; even counting options for a 
further 54 aircraft, this leaves Lockheed 
a long way to go. Lockheed is not, in 
the circumstances, talking of trying to 
match McDonnell-Douglas With a 
truncated, tubby, twin-engined Tristar 
version. 

Fast trains _ 

Speed merchants 

British Rail's new generation of 100 
mph-plus trains is being threatened by 
the drivers, who are refusing to drive 
the prototypes. Behind their action lie 
the urge for more money and worries 
about job security in an overmanned 
industry, but also some genuine con¬ 
cern about the safe running of the 
trains. 

BR has two trains under develop- 
mcm. One is the i2f) mph high-speed 
train, due for introduction in IQ74 on 
the London lo Bristol route, where the 
railways face stiff motorway competi- 



Now we went e driver 


tion. This is a hotited-up conventional 
train, with 5,000 hp engines, compared 
with the 3,000 hp on the present Inter- 
Gity trains, which have a maximum 
spe^ of 100 mph. The second train 
is the advanced passenger train (APT), 
which will come in a little later, and 
involves a host of technical innovations 
that will give it 155 mph on existing 
track, travelling 50 per cent faster on 
curves without inconveniencing pas¬ 
sengers, and braking from full speed 
in the disltan-ce (today’s trains need. 

The drivers’ union is holding out 
for higher pay on fa.ster trains and so 
far is getting nowhere. But it has also 
raised three other seriou.s points. It 
objects to the cab, wi'th no side- 
windows and only one seat, BR has 
now belatedly promised to modify the 
design. The union wants two drivers. 
Here BR rightly does not want to 
commit itself, though it needs to do 
more research on what crew a 155 niph 
train does need. The drivers are not 
satisfied, either, with the 80 hours* 
training suggested, 

BR has designed the APT with one 
driver’s seat quite deliberately, to cut 
its huge wages bill. APT should help , 
anyway, because a driver will cover 
more miles in a working day. But there 
is room for argument about whether 
high-speed trains need one driver, or 
two, or even none. Little is known 
about the job. No driver is likely to 
see obstacles in his path at these speeds, 
but two drivers nright have a better 
chance of recognising something wrong 
than one. 1'he union says that on 
existing 100 mph irain.s many of 
which have only one driver, the men 
are beginning to feci the .strain of 
being on their own. This makes the 
drivers’ criticism of the design of the 
APT cab all the more pertinent. There 
are signs that foreign drivers would be 
reluctant to work such trains, which 
is important for APT’s export potential. 
The fa.st trains being dt^signed by the 
French and Swedes keep their side- 
windows. 

The drivers are right, too, to be con¬ 
cerned about training, but it is not clear 
quite how' disinterested their concern 
is. Drivers now get a mileage bonus 
for driving fast trains. Since an APT 
train will cover 250,000 miles a year, 
against 200,000 for the present Inter¬ 
city trains, the APT should increase 
average earnings and all the drivers 
want to have a bash at it. On the 
present rota system, all the men in a 
depot would be aVJe to, but 'there 
be reservations about how many of 
today's drivers would themselve«i be 
safe at 155 mph. 
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Nationalised industries _ 

What public 
dividend ? 

Several nationalised industries, ^eel 
amonp' them, have envied the British 
Overseas Airways (jorporation*s pecu¬ 
liar capital stnicture, under which it 
pays the 'Freasury the usual fixed 
mterest on liallf its capital! but the 
equivalent of a public company’s 
oi^inary dividend on the rest. Since 
the e'cpf^ime.mt staeted in 1965, BOAC 
has made profits, and the dividend in 
1970-71, not a particularly good year, 
was still 7J per cent. But last year 
was dreadful ; BOAC only just made 
an operating surplus of £2m, a third 
of the previous year’s. The corporation 
decnled this was the year to ask the 
I'rcasury to take the rough with the 
smooth and it proposed to pass its 
dividend. The Briti.sh Airways Board 
approved. The Government did not. 
BC)AC was ordered to pay a £3im 
dividend, or ^ per cemt, and has tiliore- 
tore shown a net loss of £i.4m, its 
first in a decade. 

The corporation is understandably 
sulky, and this show^ through its 
annual icport, published on Thursday. 
But the argument will be over whether 
the Government was right to act as 
it did. BOAC] is going to plead that it 
acted as a normal, prudent company. 
But the relationship of a nationalised 
industry when it borrows from the 
Treasury can never be the same as that 
of a publicly-quoted company when it 
borrows on the open market, and it is 
not unknown for public companies to 
pay dividends out of reserves in order 
to maintain good lelations with their 
shareholders. It is a warning to the 


other nafrioniadned induatiiies pubiic 
dividend capital on the BOAC lines is 
not an open authorisartion to manage¬ 
ment to cease paying interest on it 
every time the going gets tough. Not 
that the biggest lossmakers have ever 
taken particularly seriously the obliga¬ 
tion to pay fixed interest on ordinary 
Treasury borrowings. 

Insurance _ 

Exit two 


Two insuiiance ccxmipianiifis have given 
up trying to write moitor insuitance 
profiitablly. The Excess and the Weliftajre 
both prefer to concentraite on thefir 
main business of, respectively, handling 
indu'stria/l and commerdrail risks from 
TJloyd’s }>rokeris and hfe ‘asEmraince. 
Despite the laige aind repeaited increases 
in p^e^nliu'rn^ motoric have been 
charged for the past 18 months— 
and will pay over the next 18— 
inisurance oomijanlies are srtiiW finding 4 t 
difficullt to keep jwe wiltih the risang 
cost of dainis. These costs tend ito 
inioreaise faster tlfitan prices genera'Wy, 
as they consist of labour-^intensive 
garage costs and injury awards by 
courts. A furtlier problem is thait the 
higher the prenidumis the more oapiital 
an insurance* conipiany need^ to insure 
a given number of cars ; cutting the 
number of policies issued means higlier 
admirwstraltive costs per pollicy. So 
smaller companies concerned mainly 
with non-motor business may stop 
bothering witli motor in fulture. 

One {xidnt need's to be got sitraighlt. 
The exriit of Excess and of Welfare is 
in no way a conisequence of tfhe ending 
of the motor tariff in 1969, which 
produced cuit-tihiroait competition for 
two years and big losses for the com¬ 


panies before sanity rtitumed. On pausit 
form, if the tariff were srtliiH in esdbtezKie, 
the companies would find it even 
harder to pit ihear raites up to meett 
increiased drauims costs, just because of 
the time it 'taikes to gelt agreemenft 
among the numbers. But the tariff still 
remiains for mdustrial and oommerciail 
fire linsurance, and iJaat week the 
Monopolies Ckxm'nnsslion said it should 
go. Under the tariff system, member 
companies (wfaldh indhide all the Ug 
ones except two) agree on premium 
ttalte& and poilicy condlltiions among 
themsdves, and refuse to share in ihe 
insurance on any faotory or whatever 
unless club memlbers get first option on 
ait least 65 per cenit of iit. 

The companlies are fighlting to keep 
the tariff, warning that its dusappear- 
ance wouQd mean an outbreak of 
pretty frenetic competition, a decline 
in public confidence, a cutl^k in fire 
insurance and reinsurance on offer, and 
instahiiity and losses all round. The 
Government is unconvinced and has 
accepted the recommendation “ in 
principlle.” It is not easy to see the 
companies falling over themsdves in 
heedless comperition to insure Id’s 
plastics factories, or even a weil-fire- 
prolected store, fitted wuth sprinMers 
and everything, the more so as 
insurance on alll these hulldiinigs, apiart 
from •the smallesit, is shared out round 
the market. By the same token, 
althougti the 65 per cent rule is an 
unnecessary restrictive practice, collec¬ 
tive rate-fixing bv these companies 
(which have orriy 63 per cent of the 
market) may not be ats harmful as all 
that. The real objedtion to the system 
is Its infiexlibility 10 ciiangiing condi¬ 
tions. Without it the oultcome nuight 
be not chaos but price leadershiip, whicli 
may be the ideal set-up. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Percentage change on 


Overseas trade 

Surplus of £?8m m July The dock 
strike reduced imports but had 


Month 

Index 
1963:=: 100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

little effect on exports The 

Industrial 






floating of sterling also had a 

production* 

June 

129.7 

-0.9 

+2.4 

+ 3.0 

gieater effect on in^porrs, increws^ng 

employment* 

May 

887 

-01 

-06 

-4.4 

their value by an es/Cinrated £25m 

productivity* 

May 

147.6 

+2.8 

+16.0 

+9.2 

Industrial output 

Export trade*| 

July 

149 

-6 

+4 

-3 

Down nearly 1 ’. May's 

Retail trade* 

June 

116.9 

+1.8 

+ 3.7 

+6 8 

record level Gas and eilectrtciity 

Unemployment* 

July 

159.9 

+0.6 

- 7.8 

+6.8 

uiJLpui dgam uxcepinondiiy niQn 







because of bad weather 

Average earnings* May 

202.2 

+0.8 

na 

+10.8 


Retail prices 

June 

158.0 

+0,7 

+2.1 

+6.1 


Export prices 

May 

161 

+i 

+2 



Import prices 

May 

135 

nil 

+4 

+3 


Export trade, retail trade: in volume 

terms (vetue at constant pricas). 



Unemployment: 

wholly unemployed excluding schooNeavers : latest rate 3.5 per 


cent. ^Seasonally adfusted. iProvisional 
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_ imAIRPOinS 

CAN EXPAND WimOUT 
GETTING BIGGBt. 



CABIEANDWIREIESS 
SNOW THE WML 


lt*s not the length of runway that 
limits the capacity of modern airports. It’s 
baggage and passenger handling. 

Cable & Wireless are the pioneers of 
LOPAC~a new system for dealing with 
this problem. LOPAC (Load Optimisation 
and Passenger Acceptance Control) marries 
computer and communications technology 
to increase passenger throughput. 
Automatic issue of boarding passes, 
inctea.sed information availability at check¬ 
in mean less time spent on documentation, 
more time available for service to 
passengers. 

How many on standby ? Who gets a 
vegetarian dinner? LOPAC keeps track of 
all the interdependent detail that only 
electronic data processing can handle 
simultaneously. Up to loo flights can be 
handled at the same time, with separate and 
confidential data for each airline. And 


modular construction makes the sy.stem 
really flexible and remarkably easy to install. 

This is the kind of expertise wc offer — 
based on traffic management and operational 
experience in satellite, cable and radio 
communicatKjns. It’s available to solve your 
telecommunication problems. 

Wc liring together the things that bring 
people together. By telephone, telegraph, 
telex and television. 

The (-able and Wireless Crroup of 
Companies and Associates, with offices 
around the world. 



THE BI0 LINK 
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UDTGioiip: 

Sir AlexanderRoss iiqxwts 

Profit upbY72%, 
scrip issueplaiixied; 
fiirtner gronvthahead. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS The group has achieved a 
record prolit of £ 19 J 61 ,(KX) before tax, an increase of 72 % on the 
previous year, with earnings per share up from 12- 33p to 18'47p. 

1 he Board recommends a final dividend of 17 on the ordinary 
stock. This, together with the interim of 13 % paid in March, makes 
a total dividend for the year of 30% (7.50p per ordinary stock unit) 
comixircd with 2v^ % (6.25p per ordinary stock unit) for the year to 
30th June 1971. 

The Board.also recommends that an issue by way ot 
capitalisation of reserves be made to ordinary stockholders at the 
rate of one ordinary stock unit for each ordinary stock unit registered 
at the close of business on 6th September, 1972 and that the 
authorised share capital of the company be increased by £20 million. 

The stock units comprised in this issue will not rank for the final 
dividend recommended for the year to 30th June 1972. However, the 
Board intends that for the year to 30th June 1973 the total rate of 
dividend on the increased ordinary capital should be at least 17%, 
equivalent to a dividend of 34% on the present i.ssued ordinary 
capital 

SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 

The scope ol our activities is too 
little recognised. The reputation ol 
UD1 as one of the leading finance 
houses in Europe has tended to divert 
attention from the range of our other 
banking and financial operations. Ot 
group pi ofit, 41*3% emanated from 
UK banking and industrial finance, 
compared with 27-7 % from 
consumer credit 

BANKING STATUS We 

now have the benefit of exemption 

from the Protection of IJepositors Act, the added advantage ol 
access to niurgiiuilly cheaper funds, and the ability to issue our own 
certificates of deposit. Formal recognition of our banking status and 
Its intangible advantages will greatly assist our future development. 

CONSUMER CREDIT Abolition of control orders and 
removal of ceding restrictions have led to rapid expansion in the 
consumer credit market. We are confident of our ability to take 
advantage of this challenge. Our past growth has depended primarily 
upon an ability to meet customers’ needs and to seize opportunities 
as they arise It has been largely through these skills that we have 
grown 

There is ample scope for us to expand both our point of sale and 
direct credit business. We have written a record volume of business 
during the year and our current planning and marketing efforts . 
aimed at an increasing share of the growing market. Ourcomputer^ 
and other techniques wiII enable us to handle this expansion 
without a proporltonalc rise in overheads. 

It would be wrong to assume that the likely impact of 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1912 

1971 


rooo 

£*000 

Group Profit before Tax 

19,161 

11,130 

Group Profit after Tax 

11,157 

7,021 

Dividends paid 



on Ordinary Stock: Interim 

13% 

U% 

Final 

17% 

14% 

Earnings per Ordinary Stock Unit 

18.47P 

12.33p 



clearing banks on the consumer credit market represents a 
major threat to our business. Many of our customers have current 
accounts with clearing banks, but niore than half the adult 
population have no such accounts. Prom that majority we derive 
valuable business for point of sale credit and direct loans. 

MONEYCENTRES Our new Moneycentres offer, directly 
to the customer, personal credit schemes, current account and 
other facilities, and counselling on financial matters. These services 
are provided in attractive surroundings and at convenient times, 
including Saturdays. Our confidence that the Moneycentres meet a 
real need is supported by their most encouraging initial success. 

BUSINESS CREDIT Through both our instalment 
credit and banking divisions we offer a wide variety of credit for 
commercial and indu.strial purposes in the United Kingdom. Apart 
from the clearing banks, we are one of the principal suppliers of 
this type of credit. 

INDUSTRIAL DIVISION Our industrial division d&il ^ with 
other than purely financial 
operations. It manages our 
equipment hiring and distributive 
activities which, though basically 
financial, also involve special 
technical skills in handling associated 
services; it provides internal 
management expertise in a variety of 
industries - a valuable adjunct to our 
merchant banking operations; and it 
supplies entrepreneurial skills 
whenever our resources can be 
advantageously deployed outside 
the field of banking and finance. 

OVERSEAS Our overseas 

activities, which have consistently contributed a substantial part of 
total profit, are being further extended. Existing operations, 
principally in the provision of commercial and industrial finance and 
services, are growing steadily and total receivables now exceed 
£100m. Our planned expansion wilt be sustained by our experience 
in establishing and controlling overseas activities. 

PROSPECTS I am confident that the continued 

expansion of our operations will ensure significant increases in 
group profits over the longer term. With reasonable stability in 
trading conditions greater profits should be earned in the current 
year. The effect of any adverse movements in UK money costs will be 
mitigated by the composition of our current funding: by our substan¬ 
tial portfolio of loans at interest rates related to the cost of mon^: 
f our overseas activities which are mainly funded in the countries of 
operation; and by those expanding operations in the industrial 
division which are less dependent on borrowed funds. 

Copies (he Report A Accounts are available/ram 
the Group Secretary^ 51 Eastcheapt London EC3P 3BV 
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International 


It's mid-August and there 
isn't a crisis yet 


With only five weeks to go before the 
annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund, much political heat 
has been generated but not too many 
exchange market jitters. And despite 
all the odds against it—Britain’s 
labour problems, Italy’s political 
tangles, the failure of japan’s gim¬ 
micks to dent its disruptive export 
strength, and the openly divided views 
of governments on gold and dollar 
convertibility—there is a chance that 
calm, or relative calm, will prevail in 
this sensitive time for currencies. 

This is not because agreement on 
long-term monetary reform looks any 
closer. Far from it. The IMF executive 
directors are not finding it easy to 
agree on their own report, and Wash¬ 
ington has emphasised again this week, 
in the mid-year outlook from Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, that any agreement on inter¬ 
national monetary reform must be 
linked to substantial trade concessions 
to help America to get a sustainable 
surplus on its balance of payments. 

I'his has raised hackles in Europe, 
svhere it has been interpreted as an 
attack on the common market’s agri¬ 
cultural policy. But the excliangc 
markets have focused less on America’s 
ore-IMF (and pre-election) bargain¬ 
ing stance than on hard pointers to 
short-term dollar stability. 

There are three: (i) the readiness 
•)f the Federal Reserve to intervene 
again in the markets, most recently 
m Belgian francs, to underwrite the 
Smithsonian structure of exchange 
mtes; (2) the official confirmation 
That, but for the backlash of the ster¬ 
ling float in June, America’s balance 
'^f payments would have swung into 
Mirplus in the second quarter of this 
vear; and (3) the expectation that 
New York money market rates will 
again begin to rise, after an earlier 


upward trend had been reversed by 
the conversion into marketable Ameri¬ 
can government securities of a subs'tan- 
tial portion of the dollars that had 
flooded into foreign central banks in 
the speculation after the pound float. 

But, when all is said and done, die 
main reason why the Smithsonian 
structure is holding up is because the 
pound has been taken out of it. Of 
course, what remains of the structure 
would be vulnerable if sterling were 
floundering hopelessly. But the pound 
rode out the dock strike with remark¬ 
able aplomb. Indeed, the spot rate was 
much steadier throughout the 20 days 
of the official strike than it had been 
in its erglit weeks inside the EEC 
snake. 'Tliis was partly because 
Britain's underlying payments have 
not, yet, swung into deficit ; partly 
because relatively high interest returns 
here and exchange controls abroad 
have made alternative outlets for funds 
less attractive. 

It would he rash to assume that the 
official settlement of the dock strike 
on Wednesday means that sterling is 
now out of danger. There is a long 
list of potentially inflationary wage 
claims coming up (see page 63). But 
the exchange markets are more likely 
to wait on, than to anticipate, trouble 
here. As for the weakest member left 
in the EEC snake, the Bank of Italy 
has insisted that the pressure on the 
lira has not reached dangerous propor¬ 
tions and, for once, such denial of 
intervention may reflect the truth. 

Israel-EEC _ 

The orange card 

Jerusalem 

Israel is not satisfied with the EEC’s 
long-term plan to form a Mediter¬ 
ranean free trade area, linked to the 


EEC in .the siame way as the remiaiindng 
Efta countries will be. Mr Abba Eban, 
the Israeli foreign minister, has 
welcomed the idea but only as 
a long-term solution. What is urgent, 
he said, is the need to widen Israel’s 
treaty with the EEC when the r ew 
members join, or soon after. Britain’s 
entry is likely to cause serious economic 
losses to Israel. 

Israel wants associate status but is 
unlikely to get what has been already 
denied to the Efta countries. So, as a 
second best, Israel is asking for develop¬ 
ing country status, which would mean 
that its exports would qualify for 
favoured treatment under the Unctad 
generalisetl preferences scheme, as do 
the exports of such developing coun¬ 
tries as Singa}x:>re and Mexico which 
are far from the bottom of the devel¬ 
opment ladder. Hut the Israelis recog¬ 
nise that they will be lucky to get this 
either, and will pmbably have to settle 
for a widening of their existing agree¬ 
ment until a Mediterranean free trade 
area comes about. 

Under the fnesent deal, dating from 
June, 1970, the EEC agreed to halve 
the external tariff ra-tes for Isnaeffi 
exports, but with a wide range of 
exce])tions, including many types of 
fruit (eg, oranges), vegetables and food 
products, and .some indu.strial goods. 



Tlwy couid turn sour 
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When Britain joins the effect of these 
exceptions will be more severe: 
oranges, plywood and citrus fruit will 
pay higher duties in Britain. Some 
other Isracil'i exports like woollen 
fabrics will bear lower ones, but these 
are of much less importance to Israel. 
Altogether the new EEC accounted for 
40 per cent of Israel’s 1971 exports of 
£39om (including virtually all its citrus 
exports), and provided 48 per cent of 
its 1971 imports of £73om. 

Israel will probably have to offer 
the EEC something in return. EEC 
exports now get tariff cuts in the Israeli 
market, but the cuts are less than half 
as generous as the ones Israel gets. 
Israeli ministers are now in a mood to 
trade a much bigger opening up of 
the Israeli market in return for better 
access to the EEC. This Israeli adven¬ 
turousness, however, will be wasted if 
it runs into political opposition from 
the French, as previous overtures have. 
Support from Britain, Germany, Bene¬ 
lux and the Scandinavians will help. 
But the French will probably demand 
concessions for Spain too—land that 
would upset the Dutch. 

Italian television _ 

Too clever by half 

Rome 

Italy’s decision to open up a colour 
television service in time for the 
Olympic games looks like a monumen¬ 
tal defeat for common sense. Unwilling 
to decide between the Secam (French) 
and Pal (German) systems, Rome is 
to use each of them on alternate days. 

Most of the 40,000 Italians with 
colour sets have Pal ones, picking up 
programmes from Switzerland and 
Jugoslavia. Practically nobody owns a 
Secam set. Italian manufacturers make 
Pal sets for export—^and in the hope 
that the government will eventually 
choose Pal—all under licence from 
AEG-Telefunken, which holds a 25 
per cent stake in Zanussi, Italy’s largest 
domestic appliance manufacturer. The 
decision to give equal time to Secam is 
exclusively political. President Pompi¬ 
dou himself has pushed hard for it, 
painting pictures of France and Italy 
jointly selling Secam systems in Spain, 
other Mediterranean countries and 
South America. The French claim 
there are great opportunities to streng¬ 
then the Latin cultural and political 
influence in these countries, the ties 
with east Europe (where Russia uses 
a modified form of Secam) and to stave 
off Gcmian technological domination. 

The Germans have relied on Pal’s 
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technical superiority, Italian RAI-TV’s 
known preference for it, and the 
influence wielded by the Italian tele¬ 
vision manufacturing lobby. But the 
botched choice could be the last straw 
for the Germans. German industry is 
already furious about the prevarication 
over the planned new power station 
for Rome, in which Kraftwerk Union 
may have been balked of a £6om con¬ 
tract because of domestic political pres¬ 
sures. Germany will now be less willing 
than ever to help Italy get its EEC 
regional policy, or with easy let-outs 
from the rules of monetary union. 

The row in Italy itself is one which 
Signor Giulio Andreotti’s new govern¬ 
ment could do without. There are dark 
mutterings about politicians who might 
benefit personally from a choice of 
Secam, and the communist opposition, 
in particular, wants to know how RAI- 
TV is capable suddenly of launching 
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full-scale Secam and Pal transmissions 
at the drop of a hat, when only limited 
test transmissions have been conducted 
so far. The hunt is on to know who 
authorised the expenditure needed, at 
a time when there has been no money 
to raise state pensions. 

Russia and Japan _ 

Linked by a pipe 

Tokyo 

£1 Paso Natural Gas is negotiating 
with the Russians to buy Siberian gas 
on a 20-year contract to supply both 
the easit and west coasts of America. 
It is one of several American com¬ 
panies now exploring the possibilities 
of oil and gas deals which, on past 
Soviet performance, may take years 
to come to anything. 

The talks were revealed by a Soviet 


Looking a rich nephew in the mouth 

Cairo 


Colonel Qaddafi has now pulled off 
another coup, according to French 
reports, by browbeating the Italian oil 
and gas holding company, £NI, into 
ceding a 50 per cent stake in one of 
its Libyan concessions. £N 1 , naturally, 
has been putting out denials. 

The colonel plainly means to prove 
to other Arabs his diplomatic skill in 
securing more “ participation in oil 
operations. But what sort of participa¬ 
tion the Libyan government is going 
to have in the £gypt-Libya union is 
another matter, and one that econo¬ 
mists in Cairo have now had three 
weeks to brood over. 

Even after recent cuts in Libya’s oil 
production, 2.2m Libyans have an oil 
income of £8oom a year. In 1971, the 
35m Egyptians exported goods worth 
only r£34om, but imported £500111 
worth. Libya’s reserves last December 
had topped £i billion (nearing, say, 
Belgium’s); Egypt’s reserves arc one- 
tenth this size and it has known foreign 
debts of £8oom, including £6om to 
the United States, on which it 
defaulted on payment in April and 
July; it owes unknown amounts to 
Russia. 

But many Egyptians doubt if Colonel 
Qaddafi secs himself in the role of rich 
nephew paying off the debts of his old 
uncle, although he may use his millions 
to beef up Egypt’s military capacity 
against Israel. They, would be sur¬ 
prised if the Libyans allowed their oil 
money to flow into a joint central bank. 
And they are concerned that Libyan 
money might surge into Egypt’s domes¬ 
tic economy, causing an avalanche of 
inflation and enabling Libyans to buy 
up Egyptian businesses. 

For fear of getting the worst of both 


worlds, the Egyptians arc now studying 
less ambitious paths to economic 
union. Trade between the two coun¬ 
tries has been averaging no more than 
£i.5m a year. Communications arc 
part of the trouble. Alexandria and 
Tripoli are 1,000 miles apart. Roads 
arc bad. Developing road and sea 
transport would make good sense. So 
might vaguer plans for piping im 
cubic metres of Nile water a day 
to Libya for drinking and irrigation, 
and for a nuclear power and desalina¬ 
tion plant to provide water for 
agricultural development along the 
coastal strip. In such schemes Libya 
would provide the money, Egypt the 
expertise. 



Who*s riding whom ? 
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Now...from the 
Dominican Republic... 
nickel for 
world markets 



La Espanola was discovered by 
Christopher Columbus back in 
1492. It became the isle he loved 
best. His tomb 1 $ enshened in a 
cathedral in Santo Domingo, 
the country's picturesque capital, 
And only 50 miles from 
the great discoverer's shrine, in 
the hills of the Yuna Valley, 
Falconbridge has just unlocked 
nickel ore deposits that have lam 
undisturbed for countless centuries 
It was 1955 when Falconbridge 
became interested in the Yuna's 
promising nickel-bearing deposits 
From a miner's standpoint, 
they were easy to extract; from a 
metallurgist's, there was no 
known process that would permit 



economic recovery of the nickel. 

Falconbridge research 
evolved the answer, a patented 
pyrometallurgical process that 
made economic production 
01 ferronickel from these ores 
technically feasible. 

International financing was 
arranged, and in 1969 Falconbridge 
Dominicana, C por A., commenced 
work on the huge $180 million 
mining and smelting complex, the 
largest industrial undertaking in 
the history of the Dominican 
Republic. 







First commercial production 
ingots were poured and shipped 
in December, 1971 And on 
June 21 this year at mauguration 
ceremonies, the Dominican 
Republic officially joined the ranks 
of tfie world's nickel pioducmg 
countries 



Falconbridge.. an international 
group of companies mining, 
smelting, refining and marketing 
worldwide . . 


FALCONBRIDGE 

Toronto CanacJ<i 
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trade official now in America. Tokyo 
will not he pleased. Gas is one of 
the joint Soviet-Japanese projects on 
which talks have dra^ffi^ed on for years 
but on which agreement has never 
materialised. And even the Japanese 
oil deal could still come unstuck for 
political reasons. 

The Russians developed a sudden 
enthusiasm for an oil deal with Japan 
after President Nixon announced his 
Peking visit. In January Mr Andrei 
firomyko arrived in Tokyo, offering 
talks on a peace treaty and on 
Japanese participation in Siberian 
development. If he was hoping to 
quench the growing Japanese interest 
in trade and investment in China he 
did not succeed. Japan's relations with 
Peking have warmed since Mr Tanaka 
took over as prime minister ; he plans 
to take to the Peking trail himself next 
month. Pessimists in Tokyo are afraid 
Moscow may now register its dis¬ 
pleasure by going slow on its Siberian 
offer and instead cultivating the 
Americans—like Occidental Petroleum, 
which has now started detailed talks 
with the Russians as a follow-up to 
the hazy deal fixed last month. 

The Japanese are now dead keen on 
the oil deal, having allowed the idea 
to hang fire for months among doubts 
about its technical feasibilit>^ and its 
cost. They have been to see for them¬ 
selves that Russia's Tyumen deposits 
are as big as they arc cracked up to be 
and that the quality (less than 1 per 
cent sulphur) is as good. Sometliing 
like £1.2 billion will need to be spent 
on developing the reserves and laying 
2,700 miles of pipe to carry the oil 
from Irkutsk to Nakhodka, on Russia's 
Pacific coast. Deliveries could begin 
about 1976, at 40m tons a year for 
20 years. This would help to diversify 
Japan’s sources of oil away from the 
Middle East, which now supplies 85 
per cent of the 240m tons a year that 
Japan imports. 

Australian budget _ 

Snedden tries 

Sydney 

It was a foregone conclusion that Mr 
Billy Snedden, the federal treasurer, 
would present a popular budget on 
Tuesday in a last-ditch attempt to 
swing opinion in advance of the 
general election in October or Novem¬ 
ber. But has he gone too far ? The 
budget is a pol.tical prospectus con¬ 
structed to take full electoral advan¬ 
tage of the existing slack in the 
Australian economy and the unprece- 
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' dented strength of the balance of pay¬ 
ments, while still bearing the Liberal 
party trademark. 

I'hcre were some concessions t<j the 
welfare state : pensioners, for instance, 
will receive bigger benefits and the 
means test will be abolished over three 
years. But Mr Snedden’s declared aim 
has been to get taxes down rather than 
spending up. Tax concessions will cost 
£210111 to the exchequer at last year’s 
tax rates, and, in consequence, 
revenue will rise 6.8 per cent (to £4.6 
billion) or less than usual. Spending, 
however, is up 11.6 per cent at £4.9ni, 
although this is little more than the 
natural growth expected from infla¬ 
tion and real gnp growth. The main 
tax cuts are a 10 per cent reduction 
in income tax, tapered to give bigger 
percentage cuts towards the bottom of 
the scale, and a big jump in the tax 
threshold from £200 to £505. 

Politics apart, the boost is intended 
to lift Australia’s growth rate from the 

per cent level where it has been 
stuck for the past year, mainly because 
of sluggish consumer spending. The 
aim is to boost business investment 
outlays as well as personal spending, 
and so bring down the unemployment 
rate from its present 2 per cent to, 
say, the per cent to which Australia 
is more accustomed. Mr Snedden’s 
optimism is indicated by the govern¬ 
ment’s new immigration plans for a 
total of 140,000 new settlers in 1972, 
after a year in which immigration 
dropped by about one-third to 88,000, 
largely because Canberra, with one eye 
on unemployment, has been limiting 
the assisted passages scheme. 

Car engines _ 

Reverend power 

The Stirling engine was invented in 
1B16 by a Scottish minister: this piece 
of advanced technology has now been 
bought by the Ford Motor Company 
from Philips of Holland, whiLch has been 
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working on it since 1938. It illustrates 
the lengths to which the big motor 
companies are now going in order 
to meet the demand for ever-intensify¬ 
ing controls of fumes and noise from 
cars, most immediately the new Ameri¬ 
can standards that take effect in 1975. 

The Stirling consumes liiititlle fuel ahd 
is low on fuirios and noise. It worics on 
external rather than internal combus¬ 
tion. The internal combustion engine 
produces power by compressing air and 
fuel into a small space and igniting it. 
The explosion moves the pistons which 
turn a crankshaft and compress the 
next charge to be ignited. Internal com¬ 
bustion engines need geairboxes and 
clutches, and leave a residue of unbumt 
gases, a further waste of power 
as well as fumes. External combustion 
engines (of which the steam engine is 
one form), use the fuel to vapourise a 
fluid, which then drives a piston. So 
exhaust gases ran be recycled for 
further use cutting pollution to about 2 
per cent of that caused by a normal 
car. 

This is not the sum total of Ford’s 
research effort. The company has also 
invested in a research firm called 
Tliermo-Ellecftrcm, which is developing 
a steam engine, and has even explored 
the stratified charge engine. This is an 
internal combustion engine, but the air 
is sucked in on its own and only when 
the valves arc closed is vaporised fuel 
sprayed in. Because of the tight control 
over the combustion process fuel con- 
suption and fumes are cut. Ford’s team 
regards it as a serious contender for 
1980. 

But the Wankel rotary engine is still 
where DeLiolt’s hopes chiefly centre. 
I'his, too, i.s an internal combustion 
engine, but the ignition and expansion 
of gases take place in a space formed 
by a triangular rotor inside a casing. 
Some, but by no means all, of Detroit, 
rates the rotary the anti-pollution 
winner. General Motors thinks so any¬ 
way, having paid $50m for the rights 
to make it. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Coffee jitters 

Coffee prioes fetl stvarpJy bin then 
raflied on the London market as 
cortaumer countries prepared to put 
up a eriff fight at the London coffee 
talks against the producers' plans to 
impose their own psttern of export 
quotas end prices, ff the consumers 
stand firm in their demends for bigger 
export quotas^ the end of the 
International Coffee Agreemem could 
be near. 
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A ratio for chaos 


During the dock strike the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index rose 
40 points. So is the market jusit having 
a rilly season, or is it really well 
adjusted to Britain’s industrial chaos ? 

Strikes lead to big^eir wage deals, 
which accelerate inflation. This pushes 
up interest naltes and makes equity 
yields look low ; it also cuts directly 
into profits because of hig'her costs. 
But if prices are raised to match wages, 
equities gain by inflation because they 
become more attractive than fixed- 
interest stocks. That leaves the infla¬ 
tionary impact of strikes on shares 
unpredictable. Output losses are 
another matter. 

Production and, therefore, company 
profits suffer not only from strikes 
inside companies but from national 
£(trikes, like the miners’ one. Indeed 
the miners’ strike, including the power 
cuts that accompanied it, is a useful 
indicator of the relation between the 
loss of outpnit and the loss of profits 
that strikes cause. Industrial production 
was cut by about 2.1% in the first 
three months of this year (excluding 
loss of coal and electricity production), 
while industrial company profits were 
7-9% -lower, according to Phillips and 
Drew, the brokers. This suggests that 
the ratio between lost output and lost 
profits wa'S about i 14 for this period. 


Some strike-eamings ratios 

British Ley loan'd 

146 

B eaverbrook N ewspa pens 

35 

General Electric Company 

16 

WesDrnghouse 

16 

Joseph Luces 

10 

Bimvid Quatcast 

9 

Ounfop 

8 

Asfaocbttnd Engineering 

5 

I>icloineon RCbirvson Group 

5 

Assodaftad Newepapers 

5 

Great Umvereal Storee 

2 

Imperial Ctiemrctfl Industries 

2 

Mierk^ and Spencer 

Sardlays Sarvk 

1 

0 

TPMey Lamp 

G&M Bower Rartt 

-10 

-1S 


But, of course, a pre^roion of output 
lost during this and other strikes, is 
made up later. It is hard to estimate 
how much this is, and it depends 
primarily on the spare capacity. 

Assuming itihait, on average, one- 
third of lost production is recovered, 
then a week’s strike will cut a typical 
company’s annual profits by 5%. But 
this does not mean that the share price 
should fall by 5% unless profits in all 
future years are going to fall by 5%. 
In fact, profits in future years will 
because a week’s profit growth has 
been lost, but the impadt is com¬ 
paratively negligible. 

The share price, in theory, is equal 
to the sum of future years’ earning 
suitably discounted. So if the share is 
on a prospective p/e ratio in the 
current year of 16 (roughly the 
average at the moment), a fall in the 
current year’s earnings of 5% should 
only affect the price by 1/16 x 5%, 
that is 0.31%. On this basis, a 
week-ilong general strike should depress 
the FT industrial ordinary index by 
only 0.31%, about i| points. Of course 
rt would do nothing of the sort, but 
that is what reason would say and 
reason tends to w'in eventually. A 
longer strike would have proportion¬ 
ately greater effects because the ratio 
between lost output and profits would 
change. Still, it may be less remarkable 
than some people think that the 
market Should have treated the dock 
strike as peanuts. 

But all this assumes that the strike 
in question is a one-off event, which 
is seldom true in recent years. If a 
company is hh by a strike in one year, 
it is likely to be hit again in the future 
(even if 'the strike is the first in the 
company's hi^ory, like that recently at 
Imperial Tobacco). So even one strike 
should have a permanent impact on a 
Glare’s rating (although the relative 
drop in the ^are price should st^ll be 
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less than the relative drop in that 
year’s profits). 

In general, then, the stock market 
is right to take most strikes in its 
stride. But there are a few individual 
companies in which the effects can be 
very large. 

We have devised a new meaisure to 
identify the small handful of com¬ 
panies wbdeh do suffer badly from 
strikes: the strike-earnings ratio. This 
is defined as the percentage by which 
a company’s earnings would have 
exceeded its actuall earnings over the 
past two years had there been no 
strikes. Thus British Leyland has an 
s/e ratio of 146. This means that its 
earnings would have been 146% higher 
in the past two years had there been 
no strikes. 

Our table shows estimates of s/c 
ratios for la sample of companies. These 
are compiled from company and 
brokers’ estimates and our own guess¬ 
work. An s/e raitiio of zero means that 
a company is unaffected by strikes, A 
negative s/e ratio means that the 
coii>pany has actually gained by 
strikes. Our two examples are Tilley 
Lamp, which makes paraffin lamps, 
and G&M Power Plant, which makes 
electric generators. Both have done 
very nicely as a result of the various 
power cuts over the past two years. 
Ever Ready might have been another 
example, but the gain from extra 
torch battery sales has been wiped out 
by ihe loss of production caused by 
the strikes. 
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Interim Report 

62 weeks ending 30lh December, 1972 


Trading results. The unaudited results of the Group for the 26 weeks ended 
1st July 1972, together with the published figures for the corresponding period of the 
previous yenr and the final audited figures for that year are summarised below 



1972 

1971 

1971 


26 weeks to 

Half year to 

Year ended 


1st Ju/y 

30th June 

31st December 


£ 

€ 

£ 

Turnover of the Group 

57,071.000 

42,510,000 

85,787.000 

Group Trading Profit 

Debenture and Loan Stock 

5,220,000 

4.150,000 

9,112,000 

Interest 

799,000 

781,000 

1,555.000 

Group Profit before Taxation 

4.421,000 

3,369,000 

7.557,000 

Taxation 

1,768.000 

1.348.000 

2,816,000 

Preacquisition Profits 


— 

84,000 

Group Profit after Taxation 

2.653,000 

2,021,000 

4.657,000 

Dividends: Ordinary Interim 3.5p 
Final 

1,439.029 3.125p 1,052.667 3.125p 1.052,667 
5 25p 1.816,205 

7%% Preference 

50,033 

50,033 

100,066 


Notss: 1. U.K, Taxation on the profits of the current half year has been estimated on 
the basis of Corporation Tax at 40%, Overseas Taxation has been estimated at the 
appropriate rate. 

2. Turnover and Profits before Taxation of three newly acquired subsidiaries amount¬ 
ing to £9,957,000 and £525,000 respectively have been included (John Cashmore 
Limited from 1st February, 1972.) 


GLYNWED 


STATEMENT 

Trading results. Group profit before taxation shows an increase of 
approximately 31 % in the first half of 1972 over the corresponding period of the year 
1971 (16% if new subsidiaries are excluded) 

The half year's figures reflect the continuing high level of activity for the building 
sector of the economy and most of the increase in profits came from that part of the 
Group's business which supplies the building industry. 

Most of the other areas of the Group's activities have only shown any material uptur 
m trading during the last few weeks of the period It is estimated that the disruption 
caused by the miners' strike cost the Group some £260,000 in profits 
The South African subsidiary has had a difficult period of trading due mainly to 
economic restrictions 


Acquisitions. Since 1 st January 1972 the Group has acquired four companies, 
three of which are included in the half year's figures, viz. W. H Paul Limited (Steel 
Pressings), W Lewthwaite 8 Sons Limited (Stockists of Bearings) and John 
Cashmore Limited (Steel Stockholders) The fourth acquisition, Sidney Ravel & Co 
Limited (Gas Appliance Manufacturers) was not finalised at 1 st July 1972 and has, 
thorofore, not been included in the results 

Dividend and Prospects. The Directors have declared an interim Dividend 
for the 52 weeks ending 30th December 1972 of 3.5p per share (1971'3.125p) 
subject to deduction of income rax In order to minimise the Company's liability to ta; 
under the forthcoming change in the U.K. tax system, this dividend will be paid on 
3rd January 1973 to Ordinary shareholders on the Register at the close of business oi 
15th September. 1972 

The Directors expect, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, that profits before 
tax for the second half of 1972 will show an improvement over those earned in the 
first half of the year. 


GLYNWED LIMITED Bilston • Staffordshire 



POUR FAVORISER LE DEVELOPPEMENT DU 
COMMERCE ET DE L'INDUSTRIE EN FRANCE 


A leading International Bank founded in France in 1864 


Balance Sheet as at 31 December 1971 


Liabilities 


Assets 


Banks of issue, banks, and the money market- 


Cash, Banks of Issue, Public Treasury, 


Current accounts 

F 4,685,009,213.41 

Giro Accounts 

F 4,327,432,730.73 

Deposit accounts and borrowings 

13.118,545.303.98 

Banks and the money market: 


Commercial Accounts: 


Current Accounts 

3,169,213,599.80 

Current accounts 

9,654,727,981.14 

Deposit accounts and loans 

11,606,848,490.30 

Deposit accounts 

4,169,771,590.73 

Treasury Bonds and securities received 


Private accounts: 


in pledge or bought firm 

6,177,697,171.67 

Current accounts 

8,712,387.476.64 

Credits to customers - portfolio: 


Deposit accounts 

1,797,492,853.09 

Shortterm 

14.739,843,759.40 

Special savings accounts 

5,104.134,326.96 

Medium term 

5,929,702,100.06 

Deposit Receipts 

4,517,737.126.00 

Long term 

1,972,265,227.67 

Equalisation Accounts, Provisions and Sundries 

4,812,017.106.17 

Credits to customers - debtors accounts 

6,830,748,903.83 

Sundry Creditors 

728.051,583.16 

Equalisation accounts and sundries 

2,780,131,107.94 

Acceptances payable 

1,998,812,315.70 

Sundry Debtors 

77,519,228.60 

Securities transactions accounts 

276,985,028.67 

Debtors on acceptances 

1,998,812,315.70 

Reserves 

310,000,000.00 

Securities transactions accounts 

280,058,643.59 

Capital 

400,000,000.00 

Investment securities 

6.859,059.23 

Brought forward 

8,898,666.00 

Securities of and shareholdings in Subsidiaries 

312,197,320.24 

Profit for the year 

113,843,079.00 

Fixed Assets 

229,084,491.99 


F60,468,41 4,150.65 


F6a4d841 <150.65 


Mead Office and International Division: 29 Boulevard Haussmann, Paria» (9e). fVlain UK Branch: 106-108 Old Broad Straat, London 
EC2P2HR. Manchester Branch: 28-32 Fountain Street, Manchester. M602AD. 
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London and Wall Street 

After the bids 

Bull markets have a delightful habit of 
ignoring bad news and ^caggerating 
good news. So it was with London this 
week. The continuation of the dock 
strike did not depress shares, but as 
soon as it looked like ending prices 
shot up. On Wednesday, when the dock 
delegates voted to end the strike, the 
Financial Times 500-share index hit a 
new peak of 227.9. 30-share 

industrial ordinary index was close to 
its high, although it shaded 4^ points 
on Thursday to close at 533.3, in a 
rather idle market. 

But the mam interest still centres 
on bid stocks. Despite last Thursday’s 
news that P&O had made an agreed 
bid for Bovis, the market reckoned 
someone e'lse would step in with a pre¬ 
emptive bid for P&O to exploit its rich 
assets. P&O shares rose 7op on the week 
to 355p. After the recent spate of 
brewery takeovers, Guinness and Scot¬ 
tish and Newcastle both rose sharply in 
tlie hope that they might go the same 
way. 

Our Wall Street correspondent 
reports that the market there continues 
to play its cards close to the chest, 
price gains one day as likely as not 
being partly clipped the next. But the 
emphasis has been on partly.” 
Prices have moved higher by an im¬ 
pressive 6% since the current rally 
started in the third week in July. 
Indeed, on Monday the blue-chip Dow 
Jones industrial average, after putting 
on 20 points in two days, hit 973.51, 
its highest since December, 1968, and 
only 2% oflF its all-time peak. But 
by mid-week it had eased to 964.25. 

I'he latest weakness was mainly in 
motor stocks, induced by the Nixon 
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Administration’s request that the car 
industry reconsider its plans to raise 
prices on 1973 models. Chrysler, whidi 
was the first to assail the V^ite Plouse 
request by branding it arbitrary and 
discriminatory,” saw its shares close on 
Wednesday at $3of, down $}. General 
Motors was off $1^ at $7^^, Ford fell 
$i| to 9 S 4 i, while American Motors 
wound up at $10, down 

On the other hand, American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph, one of the big 
board’s most actively traded issues, on 
Wednesday climbed $i| to $43^ fol¬ 
lowing the announcement that the 
quarterly dividend had been raised to 
70 cents from 65 cents. Another fairly 
active stock, Pleney, which denied a 
report in these columns last week that 
it was all set to join forces With Thom 
Electrical Industries, held at $3 for the 
day, down only from the year’s 
hi^ reached last Friday. 

While the current rally basically 
mirrors continued economic strengthen¬ 
ing, confidence has been slow to return 
to the market, as evidenced by the 
continued moderate trading volume, 
roughly 15m shares a day. The 
recovery, brokers observe, has been sus¬ 
tained not so much from any marked 
expansion in demand as from a reluc¬ 
tance of present holders to part with 
stocks. So it has been a bloodless 
recovery, but a rally none the less. 

Tobacco _ 

Dobson's choice ? 

The news that should have been 
announced on Wednesday was that 
British Imperial Tobacco is the name 
of Britain’s newest and biggest multi¬ 
national company, formed from the 
merger of Imperial Tobacco and 
British-American Tobacco. Instead the 
two companies explained that a year’s 
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joint talks had led to an agreement to 
end their 70-year-oId trading deal. 

One of the two main arguments for 
a merger is that EEC competition 
rules, as interpreted in a test case at 
the Court of Justice last year, mean 
that no company can hold a monopoly 
of a brand of goods in one country. 
Since an agreement in 1902, Imps has 
sold no fags outside Britain and Bats 
none inside, although both companies 
sell many of the same brands, like 
Players. So it would be legal for a 
German importer to buy, say, Players 
in Britain and sell them in Germany 
in direct competition with the 
identical cigarettes produced by Bats. 
The second aigunient is that Betty’s 
earnings come almost entirely fromi 
abroad and so will be taxed more 
heavily under the new corporation tax 
system. In a merged company Bats’s 
foreign earnings could be offset by 
Imps's home earnings. 

The two chairmen, Mr Ridhard 
Dobson and Sir John Partridge, 
explained on Wednesday that dhey had 
rejected the merger plan because they 
were frightened that the new company 
would be too big to be popular, and 
might come under attack from the 
EEC commission. This may be true, 
but neither company seems to have 
talked to officials m Brussels. Although 
Bats would have been Europe’s biggest 
tobacco firm, it would have had only 
29% of the total market, and the com¬ 
mission could hardly take toug'h action 
against it while both France and Italy 
have state monopolies in tobacco. City 
gossip has u that neither board was 
happy at the inevitable demotions 
that would follow a merger. Anyway, 
the decision was taken not to merge, 
but to end the 1902 agreement, so the 
two companies arc now free to com¬ 
pete in the same markets. 

This would be fine if there was a 
real prospect of competition between 
them. But to judge by the tone of 
Wednesday’s press conference neither 
has any plans to do so. The trouble is 
that Imps and Bats cannot be expected 
to operate independently while Imps 
holds 28% of the Bats equity. But 
Imps is reluctant to pay up the £5om 
cap^ital gains tax that liquidation 
would require. There must be a good 
chance that either the Monopolies 
Commission or the EEC commission 
will eventually ask Imps to sell its stake 
in Bats. 

The main loser from the failure to 
agree on a merger is undoubtedly Bats, 
and its share price dropped sharply 
on the news. Imps, meanwhile, is 
proceeding with its bid for Gounige* 
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Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 



Aug 

1972 

one 

one 

one 

record 


16 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

London sets this 

London 537.9 

543.6 

470.4 

+• 4.6 

+ 3.7 

4-33.6 

- 1.0 

week’s pace. But 
Tokyo astonishes 
Spain by its 
climibing capacity. 

New Ybrk 964.3 

973.6 

889.2 

+ 1.4 

+ 5.2 

+ 8.8 

- 3.1 

Canada 229.9 

231.1 

187.5 

+ 0.7 

+ 6.6 

+27.0 

- 05 

Australia 603.0 

639.3 

4901 

+ 1.6 

4- 3.5 

+29.9 

- 91 

Auatrsfla not all 

Japan 308.7 

306.7 

199.9 

+ 1.6 

4- 6.4 

+69 5 

- 

that excited by 

H'kong 467.2 

500.5 

324.0 

- 5.2 

- 7.1 

+60.8 

-10.3 

Itt budget. 

Belgium 117.3 

117,7 

96.9 

H- 0.3 

+ 2.6 

-1 14.0 

- 0.3 

France 85.4 

85.7 

676 

+ 1.3 

+ 5.8 

+10.1 

- 5.4 


Gemiany 119.3 

121.3 

97.1 

- 1.2 

+ 6.9 

+16.8 

-21.0 


Holland 156.3 

155.3 

106.4 

4- 0.8 

+ 3.4 

+31.4 

— 


Italy 48.7 

49.9 

43.9 

~ 0.2 

- 2.4 

ft 

-66.2 


Sweden 36L6 

364.6 

308.7 

- 0.7 

- 0.6 

+26.1 

- 6.4 
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There was talk m the City that another 
bidder would emerge for Courage, 
because the Imps bid was not 
generous enough In fact, the Imps bid 
js even more generous than the 
Grand Metropolitan bid for Watney 
Mann 1 he approximate exit p/e ratio 
for Courage is 27, againsft Watney’s 
23.5 

While Imps and Bats have fiddled 
about, Carreras has merged itself into 
a new European group, Rothmans 
International The quotation for the 
shares reopened this week close to the 
pre-suspension level of 7ip This 
values the company on a p/e ratio of 
12^, assuming full dilution after the 
full conversion of the convertible 
bonds But aince the majority of the 
bonds cannot be converted until 1977, 
rhis basis of valuation makes the shares 
look more expensive than they actually 
are When the speculators who rushed 
in before the suspension have hnished 
ditching their holdings, the share could 
rise a little higher Given Rothmans’s 
large stake in Europe, wHhich is a 
faster-growing market than Britain, 
the share pi^ably deserves a higher 
rating than Imps or Gallaher do 


Smt^n^l^/e^hew^ 

No miracles 


Those who expected that the Hydron 
soft contact lensfs would turn solid, 
reliable Smith and Nephew into a 
shooting star ovcrmght have been 
disappointed The results to mid-June 
bear no sign that the lenses have been 
marketed since March But, then, it 
was unieadisiic to expect anything 
so soon after the launch Speculation 
over the pay-off from Hydron sent 
S and N’s shares bounding to 8ip 
earlier this \ ear. They started this 
week at 74P, and then shed 2j^p after 
Its, which showed the group’s 


pre-tax profits in the second quarter 
11 % up on the year before. When the 
less good performance in the stnke-hit 
first quarter is included, the rise for the 
half-year over the same period of 1971 
was 8.4%, to £3.8m. The corres¬ 
ponding increase m sales was 94%, to 
£30 5m 

The real disappointment is the 
quiet time expenenced by S and N’s 
bulk pharmaceutical and hygiene 
business (One of its household names 
IS Elastoplast) This was compensated 
for by the expected good out-turn 
from 55%-owned Gala, whose results 
are consolidated , and a better-than- 
expected tum-in from the associated 
companies Among these, British 1 is¬ 
sues showed It was nearly back to 
break-even compared with a loss of 
£i im last year, of which S and N 
sustained its 20% share Despite only 
modest results from Jeyes, the associ¬ 
ates altogether provided pie-tax profits 
of £174,000 m the first six months, 
compared with £98,000 in the same 
period last year. 

As market leader in many essentials, 
S and N is usually well-placed to 
outstrip inflation But price control 
made it much more difficult to main¬ 
tain margins after allowing for the 
8% interest on the £7 loan stock 
issued in April, 1971 S and N, how¬ 
ever, has ducked out of signing the 
CBI agreement again 

The prospective p/c of 22 reflects 
increa<img appreciation of good quality 
earnings, with a touch of spice from 
Hydron, which still has major market¬ 
ing problems to sort out I he decision 
to price soft lenses at a premium over 
conventional hard ones may be a 
mistake, but Hydron has other uses 

Material 

improvement 

In the end, the first-half results from 
Carrington Viyella were not quite up 
to the market's expectations Over the 
past euphoric month the share price 
had risen 30% and this fell back i^p 
to 47P But recent optimism has been 
far nearer the mark than the earlier 
despondency fuelled by a gloomy 
chairman’s warmng to the annual 
general meeting of the blows to the 
first-quarter’s figures dealt by the 
power cuts, consumer reluctance in 
advance of the budget and world 
overcapaaty in pdyester yarn These 
remarks may have owed something to 
strategy since they were accompipied 


by a plea for more protection agaiinst 
imports. And when it began to dawn 
on shareholders that an upturn could 
be expected in the first h^ after all, 
they overreacted—but not by too 
much The pre-tax profits of £3.07m 
were just within the range die market 
expected and would have been better 
Without a more conservative depreaa- 
tion charge 

Companson with the same period 
last year is confused by the ever- 
changing structure of the group In 
particular, there was the sale last 
September to the fairy godmother, ICI, 
of the two trouble-hit polyester textur- 
ising interests, William Tatton and 
Aydhffe Textiles, for £iom cash plus 
royalties The proceeds were partly 
devoted to reducing Carrington’s 
ht?ftv borrowing, the interest charge, 
hellped also by lower interest rates, 
was down by a useful £580,000 This 
saving, together with the royalties 
from Tatton and Aycliffe, piobably 
contributed in the half-year only some 
€200,000 less than the profits the 
companies made in the comparable 
period last year So it was an excellent 
deal for Carrington, particularly as 
the companies are now making a loss 

In the absence of another strike, 
some quickening in the pace of growth 
can be expected in the usually more 
profitable second half A 32% upturn 
would produce £8m pre-tax profits 
for the year, giving a prospective p/e 
of ib at 47P The share caii just about 
support this, but not much more 
There is still the question-mark 
hanging over the 64% shareholding 
that must be reduced by ICI 


Paper & PaekaginK 
Balletii 

This w«s formeirly known m Paper BuMotin 

The pubrioiiliton htts now broadened its aoopa 
to oovsr the pUoaltre porkaging rndustry as 
vmiH as alii aapados of paper and board 

Spac/a/ rtperes tn r/ia AuguMt issut 

CYCLICM VARIATION IN BRITISH DEMAND 
FOR PAPER a BOARD FLEXIBCE PACKING 
MATIEAIALS 

Annual avibacn'iptfon £60 (US$130) including 
airmail poataga Single copies £16 (U8$40) 
Payifflpnlt with ordeir plwtsa 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 9t Jomaa a PIgoa London SW1A 1NT 
or 137 Avanua Louraa IOSO pniaaola 
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Carrington 

Viyella 

INTERIM STATEMENT 

The Directors of Carrington Viyella Limited announce the 
following unaudited results for the Group for the six months 
to 30th June. 1972: 


1972 

C'OOO 

74,647 

1971 

£000 

77,465 

6,863 

6,647 

(2,473) 

(2,316) 

4,390 

4,331 

37 

43 

(1,357) 

(1,937) 

3,070 

2,437 

(1,201) 

(941) 

1,869 

1 496 

(84) 

(4) 

(366) 

(341) 

1,419 

1,151 


Sales to External Customers 
Profit before Depreciation 
Depreciation 
Profit after Depreciation 
Investment Income 
Interest payable 
Profit before Taxation 
Taxation 

Profit after Taxation 
interest of Minorities 
Preference Dividend 
Profit attributable to Ordinary 
Shareholders 

Cost of Interim Ordinary Dividend 
(Gross) 


1. On 30th September 1971, the Company's mam texturising 
interests were sold to Imperial Chemical industries Limited. 
On 30th April, 1972 the Company sold its subsidiary Ingham 
& Tipping Limited. On 25th May, 1972, the Company 
acquired a majority holding in Consolidated Textile Mills 
Limited of Canada and sold its wholly owned subsidiary. 
Dominion Dyeing 6r Printing Company Limited to that 
company. 

The results related to these companies are included for the 
appropriate periods. 

2. The growth in external sales for the first six months of 1972 
compared with the same period of 1971 was 9% excluding 
those companies sold and those acquired in these periods 
(see Paragraph 1). 

3. As reported at the Annual General Meeting the profits for 
the first quarter were adversely affected by the severe impact 
of the miners' strike and the consequent power cuts. The profits 
for the second quarter showed a good recovery. 

4. Provided that there are no further adverse factors 
beyond the control of the Company, there are indica¬ 
tions that the second half of the year is likely to show 
continuing progress, since in most areas the level of 
activity and order books are ahead of this period last 
year. 

5. During the early part of 1972 the Board decided to adjust 
-depreciation rates for plant and machinery to accord with a 
re-assessment of the economic life of these assets. 

6. Dividends paid and payable on the Cumulative Preference 
Shares; 

Cost C'OOO 
1972 1971^ 

6% to 30th June. 1971 — 168 

6^% from 1 St July, 1971 364 182 

7J% to 30th June, 1971 -- 173 

8% from 1 St July, 1971 J68 

732 707 

INTERIM DIVIDEND 

7. Tha Directors have declared an Interim Dividend of 
2% less tax on the Ordinary Share capital of the 
Company. 





Proceed 
with cautioii 


Wwifiir- 


The rate of inflation in the United States in the 1970'8 
will be nearly twice the rate of the 1960*8. This will affect 
your profits. But you can do something about it. For 
sound judgment on the U.S. economy, you can consult 
a private information service that U.S. businessmen have 
been using—profitably—for nearly fifty years. 

THE KIPLINQER WASHINGTON LETTER— edited by a 
staff of experts; headed by Austin Kiplinger, noted au¬ 
thority on U.S. business and economics—lets you know 
in advance which way the U.S. economy is going . . . 
where profits will be made ... and what effect those de¬ 
velopments will have on your business. 

Youi weekly copy of THE KIPLINQER WASHINGTON 
LETTER interprets the often-confusing news of U.S. 
government actions ... American political maneuvering 
. . . labor union strategy . . . U.S. corporate policy and 
other developments. It helps you understand how these 
will affect U.S. interest rates ... stock prices ... real es¬ 
tate values ... spending . ., inventories ,.. imports and 
exports. 

THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON LETTER is a proven 
publication. It warned readers of oncoming U.S. inflation 
as early as 1935. Those who were astute enough to heed 
its advice reaped rich benefits in the 1930’s. continued 
to avoid the losses and enjoy the profits of the surging 
U.S. economy of the late 1940’s, early 1950’s and mid 
1960’s. 

The penetrating forecasts and judgments you will receive 
in every weekly issue of THE KIPLINGER LETTER are 
based on solid facts and intelligent interpretations. Writ¬ 
ten in crisp, concise paragraphs, THE KIPLINGER 
WASHINGTON LETTER can help you realize big rewards 
and avoid the financial and business blunders that 
others, less-informed may make. 

To try THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON LETTER for tho 
next six months —a full 26 weeks of information and 
advice—mail this advertisement with your name, ad¬ 
dress, and your bank draft in an amount equivalent to 
U.8. dollars to: 




Suite K-48 

1729 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 USA 

Do It now ,.. today’s predictions can turn 
Into tomorrow's profits for you. 
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Time to buy 7 


Investment trusts have not had a 
very happy three months. The invest¬ 
ment trust index has generally lagged 
behind the all-share index, although 
catching up a bit recently. This sent 
the average discount between a trust’s 
assets and its market valuation soaring 
to 18%. That is high ground by any 
of the standards of recent years, and 
particularly compared with the 
5% discount during the short-lived 
euphoria over investment trusts just 
after Mr Barber’s last budget. 

What has gone wrong ? The market 
for investment trusts is suffering from 
indigestion. Since April an unprece¬ 
dented diet of 23 new trusts, plus 
rights issues worth ^lym, have been 
thrust on its plate. The new boys— 
many of them with jazzy specialisa¬ 
tions in Europe, Japan, new issues and 
the like—have soaked up money that 
would otherwise have gone into estab¬ 
lished trusts and lifted their ratings. 
Institutions, under pressure to give 
room to the newcomers, may have 
tossed out some of their old trust 
holdings. So the market has come 
down. 

Thi.s has been hard on the staid and 


cautious investors who are an import¬ 
ant mainstay of the trust market. They 
may not have been in a position to 
subscribe for rights or to get into the 
adventurous new trusts. They have 
watched helplessly as the value of their 
existing holdings has dwindled. Their 
disappointment is the more acute as 
they hoped for a boost for their funds 
from the budget bonus of a cut in the 
trusts’ capital gains tax from 30% to 
15%. This moment, when existing 
holders are feeling so disappointed, 
may be the right moment for other 
investors to buy. 

There are now some good grounds 
for optimism. The new tax advantages 
given to trusts have not yet been fully 
assimilated by the investing public. 
While the market has rated investment 
trusts lower, their actual performance, 
in terms of underlying assets, has 
improved. 1 his shows up in our quar¬ 
terly statistics, compiled by stock¬ 
brokers Wood Mackenzie, who mea¬ 
sure each trust’s performance against 
an index of British and American 
equities and fixed-interest securities, 
weighted in proportion to the average 
investment trust’s participation in these 


sectors. The long-term (or “ five-year ”) 
performance figures, on the right-hand 
side of our table on the opposite page, 
are sliown as a gain or loss on this 
index. 

The short-term figures, on the left- 
hand side of the table, show the 
changes in net assets over the year to 
July 31st. The Wood Mackenzie index 
has risen i6% over this period, which 
means that all of the 126 trusts in this 
survey have beaten this average except 
for the 10 sad laggards at the bottom 
of the league. 

Managers are perhaps already 
profiting from the greater flexibility 
given by the budget: in effect the 
previous tax on switching between 
stocks has been cut in half. Some of 
the ambitious and imaginative ideas 
of the “ new look ” investment trusts 
may be putting pep into the tradi¬ 
tional workhorses of the indust rv. 

None of the top trusts in our one- 
year table is strictly orthodox. The 
spectacular Flag still flourishes under 
the unconventional management of 
Slater Walker. Throgmorton has been 
skipping along since it pioneered the 
idea of taking small company holdings 
from insurance companies in exchange 
for its own shares. General Funds, 
Investing in Success and Berry have 
all distinguished themselves by their 
big, profitable, but risky, holdings in 
Japan. 

For those who agree that a lot of 
trusts now look cheap, a pair of especi¬ 
ally striking bargains on our scatter 
graph are the two funds under the 
banner of City Financial Administra- 
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tion: Investing in Success aid General have been achieved with a generally intends floating the bank off as a 

Funds. Their average appreciation over conventional investment policy, though rights issue to Atlantic shareholders, 

the past five years has been impressive; they have been dabbling in the With a disappointing shift in the 
but their setback in I97*» when Tokyo rocketing Hongkong market. Their opposite direction, the five-year chart 

turned against ttem, still seems to be problem may be one of marketabfitity; topper, London and Aberdeen, is now 

hanging oyer their ratings. Tiny par- despite the size of the trusts, institu- at the bottom of the one-year table, 

ticipation in the United States and tions have got them caiefully locked It has a special problem. With 56% 

some good British growth stocks have away. of assets in stablemate trust Stock- 

helped both these trusts along; but the The most notable shift in our tables holders, its performance has been hit 
1^1 bounce comes from the 25% stake since they were last published in May by the problems of the investment 

The investment managers is that o 5 f Atlantic Assets, which had trust sector. Stockholders’ price is 

lurking modestly behind the manage- misleadingly featured at the bottom of unchanged over the year to JuBy 31st, 

ment company front arc the old Far the short-term table reccntfly because and with a further 4.6% in odl interests 

East hands, Vickers da Costa: a com- of the valuation problems of its large which are only valued triennially, all 

pany whicli is also enjoying a winning unquoted assets, but has soared up on the growth has come from under 

streak in unit trusts and offshore funds, latest published figure.s. The 40% of the portfolio. In future the 
Another family of funds which managers, Ivory and Sime, have managers, Jo^hn Govett and Co, intend 

falls into the cheaper section of the upvalued its 26% holding in the unit to value the Stockholders component 

chart is managed by Fleming and trust group Save and Prosper from £io at asset rather than market values. 

Murray. Only one, Capital aod to £20 a share. Still to be added into On this basis London and Aberdeen’s 
National, has yet made it into the Atlantic’s assets is the real worth of the growth over the year would be a more 

top 20 over five years, but three, wholly-owned and energetic merchant respectalblle 18% but still way below 

London and Holyrood,^ London bank, Edward Bates, which is still past standards. The whole group has 

Montrose and United British Securities, valued at cost. A realistic valuation been going through a thin patch with 

arc all strong in the one-year table, would add about £9m to Atlantic and large holdings in America and some 

The last two have still to produce their boost its growth this year to around troublesome mining investments. So, 

full 1971-72 results. These might well Ro%. In practice, a revaluation of while the management has a good 

push them up into the five-year top Edward Bates would make it an im- long-term reputation, London and 

twenty, which they currently miss by permissibly high proportion of the Aberdeen on current going is less 

only a small mai^j^in. Good results trust’s portfolio, and so the group cheap than it looks on the chart. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
St. Andrews 

/ns<ifufc of Economic 
and Sociaf Research 

AppIlCiitiom are invliKl fo a 
T.EVKHHIJIAIE PEU^OWSHIP 
IN ECONOMIC DEVELOP¬ 
MENT ti'nablp for four years 
Salary scak £l,e7Li-S2.202, vlth 
pro vision for travel; scale at. 
pr(*«i'nf uurirr review Aoplloa- 
ilons. tlie names of three 

ref Frees, .should be IndKed by 
3 l!it Aiiffust, 1(172 with the 
l>vputv Secretary of the 
Univeittlty, College Oate, St 
Andrews, from whom further 
paititulars may be obtatrved. 


Research Assistant 

NALOO requires a Research 
Assistant to work on pay, 
economic and Industrial rela¬ 
tions matters. Salary £1,803- 
£2,100 plus £144 Ijondon 
WelghtlnR. Details and applloa- 
tlon form from the General 
Secretary, NALOO House. 8 
Harewood Row, London, NWl 
fiSQ Olusitiii date 11th 
Sef>teinber 1972. 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


WHITBREAD 

0 | AND COMPANY LIMITED 

In his statsmsnt for tho yoar sndod April 1. 1972, tht 
Chairman, Mr. Alox Bannstt, roports: 

^ Profits before tax hove risen from £16 949 million in the previous 
year to £20.889 million, an increase of £3.94 million or 23.2% 
This improvement has been achieved by a higher turnover in beer 
and wines and spirits and a most satisfactory increase in retail 
profits. 

^ Wholesale beer prices were held level between the autumn of 
1970 and the end of February 1972, so that during the year itself 
we have absorbed considerable inflationary costs, particularly m 
wages and salaries. 

* The final dividend recommended is 10i%, making 14^% for the 
year, as against 12i% last year. 

^ We have improved our liquidity position by £5 0 million in the 
year, in spite of spending over £6 million on the new brewery at 
Samlesbury,and on new production centres for wines and spirits 
and soft drinks at Hatfield and Beckton. 

^ As part of our management reorganisation, an Executive 
Committee of nine Directors, responsible for the day-to-day 
running of the Company, came into operation officially in April. 
1972. This will make for quicker decisions and communications 
down the line. 

* Our free trade expanded at a rate which was over two and a half 
times better than the average for the country. Outstanding were 
Tankard, Heineken draught lager, Mackeson and Gold Label. 
Canned beers improved by over 30%. The trend towards draught 
beers continues, and draught Stella Artois has shown the biggest 
percentage gain ot any lager in the Group. 

* Retail profits in the Group increased by over £1^ million to 
nearly £6 million. This is the result of skilled investment and 
management, and covers the whole range of improvements and 
new ideas from the traditional pub to theme houses, grill rooms, 
bistros and discotheques, catering for a wide range of customers 
of different ages and tastes. 

* Probably three quarters of our licensed houses will always be 
undertenancy, so that enterprising and successful landlords will 
remain the backbone of our trade, and we aim to attract the best 
talent for this exacting way of life. 

* Oui wine and spirit company, Stowells of Chelsea, had an 
excellenf year witti a very substantial increase in both sales and 
profits 

Our Corrida range of wines continues its steady increase in sales 
volume, and we are now also very pleased to have taken on the 
U K. agency lor St Raphael, the largest selling wirie aperitif of 
France 

^ This year we ^re aiming for a further satisfactory increase in 
profits. Provided inflation can be contained, with the attendant 
difficulties of wage claims and rising costs, i am confident that 
the Company will continue to forge ahead. 


COUN BUCHANAN AND PARTNERS 

PPBS AND budgeting STUDIES 

Colin Buchanan and Partners have a vacancy for an 
economist (cr appropriately qualified person from 
another relevant discipline such as O.R. or manage¬ 
ment sciences) for studies of financial planning, pro¬ 
gramming and budgeting in the public sector. Both 
theoretical knowledge and substantial practical experi¬ 
ence—preferably in a local authority context—are 
essential ; a background in transport economics would 
be a major advantage. 

Applications stating qualifications, experience and 
present salary, should be sent to Mrs. J. Harrison at 
Colin Buchanan and Partners, 47 Princes Gate, London 
SW7 2QE. 


Lloyds JSl BoIsr International Bank is becoming increasingly 
active in Ihe international invesimenl bLisines.s. 

As part of our devciDprnent plan wc are seeking high caldne 
inve.slmenl specialists foi challenging and rewarding opportu¬ 
nities in Invesimenl Management ami Research. 

SenlH PonioHo 
Monogcfs 

Two OKpenenced Managers are required lor mtcinational 
equity ponftilios. 

• A specialist in U.S securitivs. 

• A specialist in Euiopean and Japanese secur.tiey. A 
knowledge of f rencli and German is highly desir.ihic. 

C'andidates currently earning less than £.^,(KK)p.a. arc unlikely 
to have the necessary experience for these appointments. 

Senior Resevch 


AHMysis 


Wc are looking for three experienced Analysts 

• An Analyst with lesearch experience in U.S. shares. 

• An Analyst with research experience in European or 
Japanese shares. 

• An Analyst with research experience in fixed interest 
Stocks. 

In each case a degree or professional qualification is desirable. 
Remuneration will be negotiable in the region of £4,000 p.a. 


Benefits of working for Lloyds A Bolsa include: 

• House purchase scheme. 

• Generous non-contnbutory pension S4:hemc. 

• Above average holidays. 

• I’rec lunches. 

Written applications in strict confidence to J. G. Green, 


ilil 


U0VDS&BOLSA 

Intematioiial Bank Unritad 

40-66 Queen Victoria St., lAHidon EC4P 4EL. 


Interviews can be arranged outside London if necessary. 





for London Electricify 

An important vacancy has arisen for an Executive 
Officer (Economics) in the LEB Commercial Directors' 
Department in New Broad Street in the City. 
Applicants should be qualified and experienced 
Economists. The person appointed wiill have to grasp 

n and easily the pricing technicalities of market- 
_ ictricity. He will be called on for informed 
comment and advice on the effects of economic policy 
changes and will be asked to carry out projects, 
prepare repoi^ts and statistics from time to time. Some 
training and experience in financial and management 
accounting would be desirable. 

The position carries a salary within a scale rising 
to £3528 per annum, plus a superannuation scheme, 
good sick pay scheme, excellent working conditions, 
etc. 

Please {write with iuH details to the Personnel Director, 

LONDON ELECTRICITY BOARD 

46 New eroad Street, London, eC2M ILS. 

Quoting ref; PER/V/307. 


POST GRADUATE STUDENTSHIP 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Appfrcations are inviilted from graduates of Bri*riaih 
Urfiversities wisWing to read for M.Phil./'Ph.D. by research 
in 

ECONOMICS. SOCIOLOGY. 
QOVERNMBNT. 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

or related fields 

B'aeic grant £660 per annum. Increments for experience. 
Dependants' allowances. 

For further perticufars write to. 

H, N. Sheldon, 

Head of Department of Social Studies, 

Paisley OoHegs of Technology, 

High Street, 

Paisley, PA1 2BE. 

Closing ctete 1/9/72. 


Young 

Statistician 

New Appointment in 
Sales Research 

Reckiitt & Caiman Food Division manufactures and 
markets such well-knoHm products as Colmans mustards 
& sauces, Gales Honey, Robinsons Drinks and Baby 
foods. Success in these h'igAly-competitive, fast-moving 
markets calls not only for a lively approach to selling 
but also for a quantitative evaluation of past performance 
and future potential. The role of the Statistician will 
be to provide management v ith the appropriate data and 
comment. 

He will develop the sales forecasting service for both 
long and short-term business ; monitor results of sales 
promotions and undertake sales force operational 
research. Ample computer time will be available. These 
activities will bring him into regular contact with 
production, sales and marketing staff. 

The position calls for sound commercial jud^ent as 
well es a good background in statistics. Previous 
experience entailing market analyses and reviewing of 
trading conditions would be very useful. A man in his 
2 o’s, keen on developing his career in this field would 
find this an ideal opportunity. 

Salary will depend on age and experience and there are 
the usual fringe benefits including contributory pension 
and bonus scheme. Assistance with removal expenses 
where appropriate. 

Please write, quoting reference S. 19 , and giving full 
details of your career and experience to date and any 
other information which may support your application 

to : Divisional Personnel Director, 

Reddtt & Cedman 

FOOD OlVISIOIM 

Carrow Norwich NOR75A 


THRIMlMn 

Hanlv 

Vacancies exist for suitably qualified staff to 
assist in the urgent task of Interpreting the 
GLC's broad strategy for transport In London, 
which is now awaiting Government approval at 
part of the Greater London Development Plan, 
and of examining the options for converting the 
strategy into programmes of action. 

The work includes appraisals of London Tran¬ 
sport's annual and multi-year investment pro¬ 
gramme, studies of the effects of different fares 
policies, general public transport planning, and 
the further development of traffic restraint and 
highway development policies. 

In general the Council Is seeking experienced 
professional people who are qualified in planning, 
engineering, research, economics or manage¬ 
ment, preferably in connection with transporta¬ 
tion. in particular qualified people with experience 
in transport economics and in highways and 
traffic planning are required, to lead teams of 
officers working in the key areas of bus priority 
measures, traffic restraint and highways develop¬ 
ment. 

Theie are also positions at a more Junior level for 
graduates in economics, traffic and transporta¬ 
tion engineering. 


Starting salaries according to qualificationa and 
experience within the following scales: 

(l> £4,m-£4,t7i range (under review) 

(II) fi4.344-<4.e47 
(lil)£3,8M-£4.1f4 
(iv)CX,9ie-€3,4Si 
(V) ci,see-«2ii 

Appltcstlon forms, roturnabh b]f SI August, 
obiainsbio from the Conirollor of Planning and 
Transportation (EOIS1SIO ), Countg Hall, SE1 7PB. 

■gppgOMATBI LONDON COUNCIL 
fCl ■■NDeparlmeiil of Plannins 
PMUMbi^and Tranagertatlon 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Durham 


The NORTH-EA^T AREA 
STUDY, MtAhUahtid with 
S.6 R C support. aiiTM to 
coiiduci riWfWCh Irtto uocl.j- 
'fWtfOni;' rotirtJtlions In .Nr-r^j- 
•-.vrliiMd whlJsi orovlT'ibd 
t\ nt Un po*ieradUAU‘0 in 

ot soclAl rcAearch. 
uapsciaiiy Ui §urvey roMearcb- 

AtmUanUoriB are Invited from 
vraauAtca with social science, 
siatumci Of other awraprUite 
QuaJineatlons lor one 2<-ye«r 
post ol TRAINEE ASSISTANT 
(half-Ume Research AialsUnt 
and half-time hlffher degree 
student) 

salary £1100 per amium 
I under review). 

The Trainee appointed wlU be 
rMulred to Join in a study of 
' Sense ot Place and Local 
Identity ' in the first year and 

f irobahur In a further pnijr^ct 
n the second yean. 

Further parUcula>rs and appll- 
eaiUon forms from the 
Registrar and Secretary. Old 
Shire Hall. Durham. DIU 3HP. 
to whom applications should he 
ssnl ):y 4th September. 1972 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE. 

AUSTRALIA 

DEPARTMENT OP 
BOONOMICS 

Senior Lecturer in 
Economic History 

Applications ore Invited for the 
potion of Senior Lecturer In 
Economic History. Applicants 
with appropriate quallflcatlona 
will be considered for a Reader- 
ship or Associate Professorship 

No particular area of interest 
is ipecifled for this position, 
hut preference will be given to 
candidates with proven ability 
to undertaki- and supervise 
research In a field of modern 
econooilc Matory. 

saury : $A9,540-9A11.130 per 

luinum. with superannuation 
based on an endowment 
assurance scheme, the employee 
and employer contributing 5 per 
cent and 10 per cent 
reapecUvriy. 

Benefits ; Travelling expenses 
for appointee arid family : 
removal allowance, repatriation 
alter three years' appointment 
If desired : temporary housing 
for an initial period. Study 
leave entitlement aocumulaAes 
At the rate ol one month's 
leave for each Mx month's 
service up to six years, with 
provision for financial assls- 


PiiTther general Information and 
details of application proce¬ 
dure are available from the 
Acting Academic Registrar, 
Monash University. Wellington 
Road. Clanon. Viciorta 3168. 
Australia, or ttie B>?rretai'v- 
Oeneral. Aasoclatlon of Com¬ 
monwealth UnlversitlPR .Appls), 
36 Gordon Squar'*. Ijonclon 
WCIH OPP (Tel 01-387 
1573). Enquirlea about the 
Department of Economics 
Pinfeasor D. Ccohrane, Dean. 
Faculty of Economics and 
PollUca In the University 

Closing date . 2 :;rptcinber 

1973 

The University reserves the 
right to make no appointment 
or to appoint by invitation. 


Queen Mary 
College 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDtW 

Department of 
Economics 

Applications prr Invited for a 
hecturtship in Economics ten¬ 
able from 1 October 1972 or as 
soon as possible thereafter 
Salary acale £1641-£3852 p.a 
(Under review) plus £163 London 
allowan.'^. 

Application forms obtalnablt' 
froir the Registrar (E 5/8). 
gueen Mary College. Mile End 
Road, London, El 4NS to be 
returned by 35 August 1972. 


International 

Company 


quallfletl Maln-teinance Tech¬ 
nician tor ooncretx.* pipe making 
machines The choosen man 
will be trained for about four 
months In the U.S.A. and then 
work for two years In Egypt. 
Contraot to begin September 
1973. English language and 
previous technical experience 
indispensAliIe 

Send handwritten Ourriculum 
Vttae to “ The Economist," 
Box No 2521. All applloaUons 
will be kept strictly confiden¬ 
tial and will be replied 


A UUIGE STATE OWNED ORGANiSlAITION fN 
TANZANIA OEAUNG IN FOOD PmCESSH^ 
WISHES TO ReCAUIT THE FOUjOWUNQ FIBRISONNB. 
NMTHEIA HEADOFflOE 


1 . CHARTERED/MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANTS 

UiwlUlcatIcm 

The applicants must be fully qualified Chartered or Cost Acoountanta 
and must have at least two ycara’ tHMit-qualiflcatlon experience 
preferably in industry. Successful candidates will be appointed as 
Senior Accountants In the Coat and Finance Department of the 
organisation, and will be responsible to the FINANCE MANAGER. 
Nnlory 

Subject to negotiation but in any case not less than Tanzania 
Shs. 48,000/- per annum +25% gratuity. Furnished accommodation 
will be provided against 10';', of the salary 

2. NUTRITIONIST 

Clnallflcatlon 

Must hold at least a Bachelors Degree in Agriculture or Nutrition 
Science writih at least two years' poat-qualiflcatlon experience, or 
a diploma In NutrtUon Science with three years’ post-qualification 
experience In the field of Animail Nutrition 
Hniary 

Subject to negotiation but not less than Tanzania Shs 48,000/- 
per annum -1-25% gratuity. Furnished accommodatrem will be pro¬ 
vided against lO^^ of the salary 

a. MARINE KNCiINKER 

Qualification 

Must have professional or university degree in engineering, pt-ifer- 
ably Marine Engineering, wllh at least two years' experience in 
the maintenance of boVlers and other accessory plants 
Malory 

Tanzania Shs. 40,000;- per annum 4 25% gratuity Furnished 
acfcommodai'ion will be provided against 10% of the isalHry 

ALL APPLICATIONS SHOULD HE ADDRESSED TO : 

The General Manager. P.G. Box 9002. Bar eg Salaam. TANZANIA. 
CMIMINO BATE SlNt AI^GliRT. 1972. 


ECONOMIST 

Required by 

INTERNAnOlHL CONSULIIIffi ENGINEERS 

IN EPSOM, SURREY 

Applicants must 'satisfy the high level standards set far this position. A 
minimum of five years in civil engineering is essential. Experience in sup¬ 
porting and guiding economic engineering investigations and reports will 
be utseful. 

Salary >vill be to a maximum of £ 4,000 per annum, together with the usual 
fringe benefits, company pension, etc. 

Please apply to M. F. J. Barnes at Westminster House^ West Street, 
Epsom, Surrey. Telephone Number: Epsom 26272. 

Howard Humphreys & Sons 
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APPOINTMENTS 


COURSE 


Market Research 
and 

Planning Executive 

Poilygrtam is a major interruationail cormpany in the 
muslrc, graimoipih'one recor^d, oassette and carrridge 
indirstry Two of its beisit-kniown su'bsrdli'ahos are 
Po>lyfdor Lpmiitdd and iPhorvogra'm Liiimived whose labels 
(for example Polydor, PhfWips, Fontana, D G G , Vertigo, 
eitc ) are irvteimiaibonal household words 

We are seeking an executive of about 30 years of 
age, probaibly a grad-uete, to undertake reseiarch 
stadies in the U K covering the whole field of 
recorded enitentaiiniment in order to ptay a part in the 
Oomipany'e long term planning and ^itosophy and 
to act as U K co->ordin8tor for sfmiVar studies being 
carrred out on lan internaitionel basis He or she will 
be expected to rrvake use of iiniformiation >gathered from 
every poss>9ble source in order to present to manage¬ 
ment an all-round analysis of short and long term 
future nrvarket trends 

Previous experience in market research (partrculanly 
primary surveys, pane*ls, etaoietios, etc ) or experience 
as an Economist in a fast-'moving retaif environment 
rs essential Some crevei m both U K and abroad will 
be necessary and therefore fluency in at least one 
European language other than English would be useful 

Pteaee write or tefephooe for application form to 
the iPereonnel Department, Stanhope House, Stanhope 
Place, London, /W.2. Telo^one : 01-262 7788. 



ISCOL 


THE PUNNIliG OF PRODUCTION 
AND DISIRIBUnON SYSIEMS 
IN 1NE PROCESS INDUSTRIES 

A course will be held from 17-19 October in 
Windermere. The course is designed to demon¬ 
strate the Systems Approach to the planning 
and control production and distribution 
systems, and by identifying the problem areas 
to illustrate the effective use of techniques in 
their solution Problems will throughout be 
tackled from a systems viewpoint, examining 
production, distribution, and marketing as a 
total system and avoiding the piecemeal 
approach often associated with these activities 

Full details from • 

F. A. Godfrey, I.S.C.O.L. Limited, 
University of Lancaster, Bailrigg, Lancaster. 

Telephone: Lancaster (STD 0524) 65201, 
extension 53 or 4659. 


University College, 
Galway. Ireland 

Lectureship in Applied 
Economics 

AppllCfttloni are invited for 
the above poet from candidates 
quallfled In any branch of 
Applied Economics However, 
special knowledae of one of 
the tollowlnff fields would be 
an advantage. Znlernational 
Trade Development Economics 
Monetary Economics Mathe- 


PROMOTION 


effective conferences 
need style and flair 

OCTOPUS 

PRODUCTIONS 

the conference set 
designers and 
constructors have both 


mat leal Economics 

Halarv Scale (under review) 

£2 756 X £108.£3.836 

Marriage and children's allow- 
ances and a non-contrlbutorv 
pension are additional to 
salary 

The latest date for receiving 
applications will be 

15 SEPTEMBER 1072 

Prior to application further 
Information should be obtained 
from the Secretary of the 
CjllLgI 


RESTAURANT 


PERSONAL 


I» 


Restaurant Francais 

OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon until 4 p.m. 
DINNER 5.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
(latt orders at 12.15 p.m.) 

LOUNGF BAR 

with Salvino Messina 
at the piano 

Fuiiy Liconaad Air Conditioned 
35 CRANBOURN $T, WC2 
next to Underground Station 
Tai: 01-836 0642/6885 


Escorts/Hostesses 

To entertain your clients in 
London 721 8591 


BUSINESS 


THOUGHT ABOUT 
MAKING REAL MONEY 
BUT WONDERED 
WHERE TO START ? 

If YOU are prepared to work 
In London oi *he Sou'h Last 
this is a chance for vou to 
make high prohfR for vourself 
without taking rlsk't and with 
out giving up your job 
Working part-time you could 
earn £ 200 -£ 30 r monthly or 
£10,000 p.a. plus, for a full¬ 
time effort 

Be amongsi the first to take 
advantage of th*s exceptional 
opportunity r^ontact us now 
by telephoning 

Oi-828 40fiK46e2. 

Scott James of Weatmlnater 
Ltd 

•TMt basinesr <o not anopiaUd 
with life A ourance, eoomsffos, 
dlscoanf clubs or dtU»seni$ 


EDUCATION 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

snu other ext insl degrees of the 
University of London Rpertallv 
prepared courses for the Pednsllon 
of Rtock Exchanges lor Accountsncv. 
C'ompanv Becretaryshlp Lsat Costing, 
Banking Insurance Markelliig, OCL 
Also many thoroughl} ui^efui (non¬ 
exam) courses in Business Subjects 
Write today fur detallr or advice, 
stating subjects in which liitrresteii 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092), St Albans, or 
call at 10 Queen Victoria Street, 
london, E04 Tel 01-348 6874 
(Founded 1910) 

Accredited bv the Council lot the 
Accreditation nl Correspondence 
Colleges 


CONFERENCE 

HOTEL 


Relax In the comfort of a 17th 
Century hotel, beautifully situated near 
Blenheim Palace Unrivalled facintlos 
for up to 20 in Cunferenee Room 
Personal service ensures vou fully enjov 
the excellent hotel and catering 
fsdlltlei Detalls/eolour brochure from 
The Bear Hotel, Woodetoek, Oxon 
T«1 * Woodstock (Sn 511 4 l{ne8> 
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TUB BOCmOUlST AOOUST I9, l^Tit 


Head Office 

Social & Regional 
Policy Officer 

The Department advises on the social and regional 
implications of BSC rationalisation and develop¬ 
ment ; helps to develop, implement, and monitor 
policies designed to assist employees involved in 
such situations; and seeks to promote good 
relationships between the Corporation and local 
communities 

The Manager is supported in these tasks by two 
Officers and junior staff. The officers assist in dev¬ 
eloping the activitios outlined above, but the person 
appointed to the current vacancy (arising from 
internal promotion), will take particular interest in 
the following: (i) assessing the social implications 
of rationalisation and development schemes; (ii) 
applying quantitative techniques to these problems; 
(iii) assisting the Manager to advise the Corpora¬ 
tion's senior management on such proposals. 

It is essential that the holder of this post has a 
mature appreciation of the problems of regional 
development and industrial rationalisation. He 
should also have the ability to analyse socio¬ 
economic data; p.esent complex information in an 
easily understandable form; and liaise effectively 
with BSC managers and senior government 
officials of varying levels and functions, with 
minimal supervision. Industrial experience and/or 
higher educational qualifications in an appropriate 
subject, together with familiarity with statistical 
techniques, are essential. Additionally, the person 
appointed may well have prior experience of 
liaison with government departments and a broad 
interest in official social and industrial policies. 

There may be an opportunity for eventual 
promotion within the Department itself, but career 
development is equally likely to lead into either the 
Corporation's planning function or another aspect 
of the personnel function with which the officer 
will have regular contact. 

Please write giving brief details of your career to 
date (quoting reference H.0.21) to;- 
Personnel Manager (Head Office), 
BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

P.O. Box No. 5, 403 Grosvenor Place, 
London SW1X 7JQ. 


Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for Scotland 

Assistant Agricultural Economist 

ApplLoftilons are invited iov two posts In Edinburgh oonoerned with the 
economic aspecta ol airricullural policy and development. Including 
studies ol agncultura! ar.d horticultural support, Xarm buaineu structure, 
capital and land u&c problems, analysis of trends in nrlces and farm 
incomes, agricultural statlstlos, and the economics of the fllhlng 
indvslrv, 

Candidates, aged at least 20 and under 28, must have a first or second 
class honours degrer lor post-graduate degree) in economics, agriculture, 
horUculcure or a closely related sutiect 

SUrtlng salary will be within the scale £i.171-£2236 Unestablished (le 
temporary) appointn itit with prospects ul pensiuxvable employment and of 
advancement 

applloatiori ^rms <tr> be returned by Wednesday 30 
A^ust, 1973), Sottish Ofhee, Establisl^iment Division, Room 172, 

Andrews House, Edinburgh, EHl 3BX. Please quote reference 


Staffordshire 
County Council 

Group Leader 

COUNTY PX«ANNINQ AND 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

Reference Nb. 38 (S.0.1/3-£2666 
to £3324 per annum.) 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post in the Research 
and Industry Section of the 
Department. The SeoUou is 
responsible for research on a 
wide range of economic and 
social iopfOB as well as moni¬ 
toring ox Industrial Develop¬ 
ment It has a major role In 
the preparation of the County 
Structure Plan In the fields of 
PopulaUon, Employment, in¬ 
dustry and Shopping. 

This post will carry special 
responsibility for PopuLuion 
and Employment studies and 
forecasts and related needs In 
terms nf Shopping and Social 
Services. Applicants should 
have experience in analyiing 
and evaluating stattstical data, 
and in the preparation of 
reports. 

The commencing salary for 
the successful applicant will 
be at any point on any of the 
grades commensurate with age, 
qualifications and experience. 

Applications (no forms) giv¬ 
ing details of age. education, 
quallfloations, present and pre¬ 
vious appointmenta, experience, 
present salary, and the names 
and addresses of two persona to 
whom reference may be made, 
should be sent to J. H. 
Barratt. County Planning and 
Development Officer. Martin 
Street, Stafford, by not later 
than 38th August. 1972. 

Relationship to any member 
or senior officer of the County 
Council muait be disclosed. 


University of the 
West Indies 


Applications are Invited for 

a) SENIOR LECTURESHIP ur 

b) LECTURESHIP IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
IN THE CARIBBEAN AND 
CARIBBEAN STUDIES at the 
Institute ol International Rela¬ 
tions. Appointee will teach 
aludents for the one-year 
Postgraduate Diploma Course 
In Internationa] Relations and 
the M.Sc. in International 
Relations, supervise the research 
work of candidates for M.Sc. 
and take part in the research 

S rogramme conducted at and by 
he Institute, on Caribbean 
problems. Academic back¬ 
ground and Interests of 
applicants should include West 
Indian History and Politics. 
Caribbean economic problems, 
theory and practice of foreign 
relations, as applicable to the 
entire Caribbean region. Pre¬ 
ference given to those having 
academic qualifications in 
International History, and/or 
Inteirnatlonal Economics and/ 
or International Organisations, 
as well as having a command 
of at least two of the regional 
languages. 

Salary scales ; (a) £3.700- 

£4.200 pa. (b) £1,880-13265 

P^.a. Child allowaBCe, F.8.S.U 
Family passages: triennial 
study leave. Detailed sppllea- 
tionii (6 copies) Including a 
curriculum vitae and the names 
and addresses of 3 referees 
should be sent ss soon ss 
possible to the Secretary, 
university of The West Indies, 
6t. Augustine, Trinidad, from 
whom further particulars may 
also be obtained. 


New Zealand 

Ministry of Transport 

AppHeotlons are Invited for 
the undermentioned voosneies: 

Senior Xconomitts (2): Head 
Office, Wellington 

Salarg : Salaiy and maximum 
up „ U> 17,409 according to 
quaUfloationa and experience. 

Dutiee: One position to super¬ 
vise snd develop long term 
rowarch programme relattng to 
the economics of New ZesTancl 
transport. The other poslUon 
to supervise research fn our- 
rmt studiei dealing with 
shipping economics, aviation 
studies snd general transport 
economies. 

QvaU/tcations desired: Univer¬ 
sity degree in economies 
preferably with some econo¬ 
metrics. Experlenoe in trans¬ 
port economics an advantage. 

Economists or Assistant 
Economists f3) 

Head ojflce, Wellington 

. PMiWpnc 1“ the 

Ministry's Bootiomlc Division. 

Salarp: Bslsry and maximum 
up ..to $6,174 according to 
qusllfiostlons and experience 

Oualiff cations desired: The 
minimum quallflcatlon required 
la a university degree with 
economics to stage III, formal 
study in msthemstics and/or 
transport economics an advan¬ 
tage. 

Passaaen: Pares lor appointee 
and his wife and family, if 
married, will be paid. 

Incidental expenses : Up to £65 
for a single man and £183 
lor a married man can be 
claimed to cover the coat of 
taking personal eflecta to New 
Zealand. 

AppUcation forms and general 
Information are available from 
the High Commissioner for 
New Zealand. New Zealand 
House, Haymarket,' London, 
SWl, with whom appUoations 
will close on 2 September 1972. 

Please quote reference B13/5/ 
30 when enquiring. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


I'VE COT TO GET OUT 
OF TOWN, BUT HOW 
CAN! FIND THE CAPITAL? 

We've helped well over 800 
Arms move to the Expand¬ 
ing Towns, so we should 
have a few suggestions. Call 
nur 24 hour Ansafone service 
on 01-633 7494 or 7595 now. 
Or write to the Industrial 
Centre, GLC Valuation and 
Hall. London S£1 7PB. 
Estates Dept. (EC/A) County 


Franchise 

Consultant 

Available 


We will organise, prepare and 
implement a franchise protfSm 
to increase profits and iniei' 

Reply Box Ns. ibl9. 
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A bank 
that eambinet 
youthful energy 

with sound business management 
and. friendly, efficient service 
is a good bank to 
do businem with. 

Don’t you agree? 



Maybe that’s why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

URAWA CENTRA!^OFFICK. Tnkasanci, Uniwa, Snitama, Japan 
TOKYO CENTRAL OFFICE & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 
Kvobashi, Chiio^ku, Tokva (Cahlr-SAIGIN I'OKYO, 
T;*lrx:rI 228 t],, 126376 ) 

Branch Offices: 134 in inaji)r ciiio.s in Japan 
Overseas Representative Offices: 

20 Exchan^P Pline, New York, N.\. 10005 , l',S.A. 

(^iblo: SArPAMACIN NEW YORK. Telex: 223410 
9/12 ('heapside, London, E .(\2 7 'elex: H 86400 


iL' 


(nftor rofifJiiig the Lf A flepotl ) 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in Switzerland 

The well established economy of Switrorland and ils» ancient and well 
defined body of laws does not offer rjmantic 01 oxotic attmctiorib Its 
tax level can, however be considraed moderate by modern standards 
and IS designed to provide a solid Siiuctuie, giving legilirnalp linarK ial 
incentive to growth — personal and coiporate. income and capital 
Low taxes are only one ol the incentives offered by Switzerland s 
stable economy • Us stable political and fi-onomu. climate and its 
conservative business tradition make it 0 loliable homo for the prosoi- 
vation of capital and for the omploymoni of capital in the industiial 
endeavors of other countries, and m real estate, bortc. equity and 
precious metal markets, and the like • Your interosls may best bo 
served by incorporating m Switzerland for the custody or exploitation 
of any type of asset, fortune or form ol endeavor, for the purpose of 
expanding into the Common Market, or for tho gonoial conduct of 
multi-national trade • Many thousands who have discovered this have 
already established their enterprises m what has become the favorite 
canton of Zug — only 18 miles from the cily of Zurich — where the 
Corporate Fiduciary AG is in the business or solving you on a peis-'iial 
or corporate basis in the pursuit of v)b|ect& mentioned above Mail 
coupon for our Report -Switzerland as your corporate baso». without 
any obligations. 

CORPORATE FIDUCIARY AG 

Chameratrasae I2c e3CX) Zug, Swtlzorlflu’d Tel 041 .'-217034 Telex 7HW4 

Name 

Company 

Address .. 


tIN BLOCK irTTtnSl 


FRANCE 

GARANTIE 

OBJECT 

FRANCE GARANTIE manages a portfolio 
composed exclusively of bonds admitted under the 
rules covering institutional investments. As a result 
FRANCE GARANTIE shares iiave themselves 
been put on the same footing as these bonds by 
the Insurance Directorate of the Ministry for 
Economic Affairs and Finance. They aie therefon* 
particularly suitable for companies writing insur¬ 
ance or reinsurance business in France and anxious 
to be relieved of the direct management of a port¬ 
folio of French bonds. 

Bonds admitted under the regulations can there¬ 
fore be exchanged without charge for FRANCE 
GARANTIE shares. 

TAX POSITION 

Please note that, on the strength of a recent 
decision, that part of the FRANCE (GARANTIE 
dividend which represents the retuni on bonds 
enjoys the same tax position as French bonds. 


Position as at 30th June. 1972 



No of sha>r&s 
ouits’i'a tiding 

Position 
as at 

31st Dec., 
1971 

4,741.578 

Pos'iicion 
as oit 

30th Juno, 
197? 

5,016.429 

(4,565,714 at 

NOit a).95ets 
(in Frs.m ) 

981 93 

1,033 42 

^rh June, 
1971) 

Net assets per 
shtfna (in Frs m ) 

207.08 

206 00 

(197 32 at 

Dividend paid as 
fjiorm 20ih March. 
1972 

net F 

13 49 

30lh June. 
1971) 

(+ rax credit 


Toitel F 

219 49 

of Frs 1 22. 
total Frs 
14.71) 

('increase In 

ir> 0 Dme disinbutable 

F 

6 78 

half year 
+ 5 99%) 
(Frs 6 60 at 

per share, a<cquirad 
arn-ce 1st Jan , 1972 



30ih June. 
1971) 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES 

Caisse des Depots, CaLsse Centrale des Banques 
Populaires, Banques Populaires, Banque Nationale 
dc Paris, Credit Lyonnais, Societe Gin6rale, Banque 
Industrielle et Mobiliferc Priv6c, Banque de TUnion 
Europteine. 
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IIMI'IEIIM 

tlEIIII null 

.jiinui..a 

Loiig-'Ierm Financing for 
Industrial Kxtmnsion in Japan 

Banking Services for Internationa] 
Capital Transactions 

H«ad Offica: Otamachl, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Addrett; "BANKCHOGIN TOKYO” 

New York Representative Office: 

20 Exchange Place, New York. N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. 

London Representative Office: 

Plantation House, 31-35 Fenchurch Street. London E.C.3 


■THS'sboMOMfST' 



Rscaaimtiidstieiis eft 
0 MardilBTO - BUY. 

0 AllfttSt 1170 >- BUY. 

© Dsctmlisr 1170 lower prices 
first quarter 1971. 

O rebniary 1971 - make major 
commitments around 287 - 
290. 

© June 1971 - prices above 340 
soon. 

© Auiust 1971 - BUY late Oc¬ 
tober early November. 

O September 1971 - prices at 
285 undervalued. 

O November 1971 BUY. Sig¬ 
nificantly higher prices. 

For ovci a quarter of a century, 
our ba.sic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
maior reversal in the price trend. 
It is indicative of the commodity 
work I'crforineJ by us for many 
laige coiporations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

OOlP ... for two years we have 
remained broadly bullish on gold! 

Your inquiry on your corpoiation 
letterhead is requested adJossed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory of Indsitrisl Csimiisdily Carp. 
123 Emt 42nd St., Now York, N.Y. 10017 
(•bit. ECONOCIAM Ititpboiw. 2I74V7-1M2 

39th Yeir World Wide SenricB 


We arent worried 
hy the brah drain 

Some of Japan's best brains in international finance have 
now been transferred to England to staff IBJ's London 
Branch. Internationally-oriented financial institutions and 
business organizations can now take advantage of IBJ's 
wide range of banking, consulting and coordinating 
services, especially in fields related to Japanese industry 
and business. Next time you have a brain-wave, give us 
a call. 

London Branch; 26 King Street, London EC2V SHU 
Tel; 01-606-7201 Telex: 8e.S393 


Jo/KinV leiitling hunts in induBirial finance »ince 1902 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Hnad Office: 1-1, Yaesu 5-chome, Chua-ku, Tokyo. Japan 
Other Overseaa Officer. New York, Frankfurt/M. end Sydney. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prleei, 1972 

l-llgh Low 

British fundi 


Price. 

1972 

Price. 

Aug. 

16 

1972 

Net red. 
yield, 
Aug. 16 

im§ 

ip 

Gross red. 
yield, 

iVS’ “ 

1972 

£p 

90*‘t4 

9r. 

Biitlsh Elearlc 3% 

1968-73 

97'%* 

9B'i4 

3 720 

6-215 / 

89*4 

75*4 

Briilth Electric 3%% 

1976-79 

77 

77*4 

6 I2S 

7-835 1 

109 

96 

Treasury 8'.% 

1980-82 

99 

99*4 

5-195 

8 655 / 

108*4 

94*4 

Treasury 8*1% 

1984-86 

97 

97*4 

5-4IS 

8 930 / 

96*. 

8M> 

Funding 6*t% 

1985-87 

83*. 

63*1 

5 690 

8-750 / 

66*s 

54*4 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

S5't 

55'i 

6-300 

8-065 / 

86** 

71*4 

Funding 6% 

1993 

7I%« 

71*,* 

S 975 

e-990 

lll'4 

94*4 

Treasury 9% 

1994 

97*4 

97*4 

5-685 

9 485 

SB 

46*4 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

48% 

48*t 

6-040 

8-065 / 

89% 

75 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

77 

77*4 

5 865 

9 295 / 

73*. 

61 

Treasury S%% 

2008-12 

60* 

60* 

S 900 

9-260 / 

■43'. 

36% 

War Loan 3'.% 

after 1952 

37*. 

37% 

5-650 

9-490 f 

30% 

26% 

Consols 2*1% 


26*4 

26*4 

5-670 

9-495 f 


Eurobonds 


Anglo<Amrncan 7'*% 1987 

Amoco (£; 8% 1987 

General American Trans. 8**% 1987 

General Cable 8'4% 1987 

Iniernatlona! Utilities 8*4% 1982 

Klelnwort Benson 8*4% 1987 

Motorola 8% 1987 

N. Airterlcan Rockwell 8*4% 1987 

Pennwalc 8% 1987 

Queensland Alumina 8*4% 1987 

Wellcome 8**% 1987 

Williams and Glyns 8*4% 1987 

Intcr-Amerlcan Dcvel. Bank (DM) 6*4% 1987 

Malaysia (DM) 7% 1987 

Slater Walker (£/DM) 7*4% 1987 


Last week’s Thia week's Yield 

prices prices to 

maturity 

% 


95*4-6*4 

96*4-7*4 

7-61 

93’e-4’. 

94*t-S'. 

8-37 

I00*»-I% 

101 **-2*4 

7 78 

IOO‘e-1’. 

101'4-2% 

7-84 

lOO-l 

101‘.-2*1 

7-81 

t00*a-l% 

102*4-3*4 

7 92 

101-2 

101*4-2*4 

7-54 

100*1-1% 

101*4-2*4 

7.78 

lOO-l 

101 *-2% 

7-60 

99-100 

100*4-1*4 

7-89 

I00*t-l'f 

101*4-2*4 

7.78 

100*.-1*1 

102-3 

7 75 

103*4-4 

103*4-4*1 

6-28 

99*4-100 

99*4-100 

7 00 

102*4-3 

102*4-3 

6'93 


Prices, 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Aug. 

16 

383*1 

268 

Banks, other financial 

Algcmene Bank Fl J60 

2*1 

4 5 

B4 

57 8 

Amsterdam>Rot 

FI 80-7 

2-8 

4 2 

370 

257 

Ausc & NZ Bank 

335p 

545*. 


3-0 

45*4 

37*4 

Bank of America 


2 5 

500 

370 

B of Ireland 

470p 

IS 

3 3 

1131% 

886 

B of Montreal 

lOSOp 

9 86*1 


3 1 

116% 

84 

B Nac de Mexico 


8 7 

470 

298 

B of NS Wales 

460p 

20 

2-0 

/40 

525 

B of Scotland 

720p 


2 8 

2680 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2630 

-10 

4 7 

?33 

183-3 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 233 

fS 

4 8 

04*4 

53*. 

B-ankers Trust 

557*1 

- ’a 

4-9 

492 

298 

Barclays 

434p 

i 4 

2-2 

15% 

11**1. 

Can Imp Com 

£13*. 

% 

2-0 

121*1 

78 

Charterhouse Group l(Xlp 

!% 

4 1 

62 

52 

Chase Manhattan 

561% 

. % 

3 2 

59% 

48 

Chemical Bank NY 

54B% 

*. 

5 9 

257 

225-2 

Commerzbank 

DM 239 

-5 

3 5 

182 

148% 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 176 0 

-0 3 

4-7 

450 

370 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 437 

f5 

5'l 

4440 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 4310 

T 60 

1 8 

350 

310 

Di'utsche flank 

DM 335 

- 10 4 

2 7 

289 

255 

Dresdnci Bank 

DM 279*1 

6 

3 2 

68 

43% 

First Nat City 

568 

f-% 

1 9 

652 

355 

Fuji 

Y644 

8 

0 9 

490 

335 

Hambrof 

450p 

+7 

1-9 

208 

142 

Hill, Samuel 

I78p 

51% 

£19% 

+4 

2 4 

1% 

2|<4 

1% 

13% 

lOS Mgnt 

Hongkong & Sh 

1 % 

1 9 

209 

130 

Klelnwort Benson 

I76p 

-3 

2 1 

7250 

5830 

Kredietbank 

Fr B 7250 


2-7 

4o: 

330 

Kundenkredit 

DM 395 

-5 

2-5 

^450 

1840 

Lambert L’Ind 

Fr 6 2450 


3 3 

457 

320 

LBI 

4l0p 

-5 

2 4 

850 

601 

Lloyds 

Manuf's Hanover T'si 

696p 

-9 

2 3 

36'i 

30 

i 534% 

•- ’• 

4 S 

82350 

62670 

Mediobanca 

L 80600 

lOOT) 

1-4 

146*1 

103 

Mercantile Credit 

Il8p 

F4 

3 2 

25- 

176 

Mercury Secs 

204p 

+ 16 

1 7 

530*1 

34R 

Midland 

42Sp 

9 

2-7 

440 

2C2 

Mitsui 

Y434 

A 

1 2 

327 

20S 

Montagu Trust 

285p 

•i 3 

1 8 

103% 

71% 

Morgan j P 

5103 


2 7 

150 

89 

Nat & Gnndlays 

fiep 

- 15 

3-2 

4 30 

2-80 

Nat Australasia 

5A3 76 

0-09 

2-4 

25Q 

176 

Nat Com Grp 

2l2p 

6 

2-4 

492 

3W‘i 

Nat West 

4l6p 

%I47*. 

-4 

2 2 

152*1 

120 

Norsk Creditbk 

- *1 

6 1 

18* .4 

13% 

Royal Canada 

£17% 

— *1. 

2 0 

915 

608 

Schroders 

855p 


1 2 

309 

243 

Slater Walker Secs 

274p 

13 

3-0 

3220 

2910 

$oc Gen de Banque 

Fr B3I85 

1 10 

4-6 

2910 

2640 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B29iC 

-1 45 

4 8 

550 

328 

Standard & Chart 

508p 

-12 

2 8 

391% 

280 

Suez 

Fr 388 2 

3 3 

4 8 

65- 

362 

Sumitomo 

V645 

3 

0 9 

4440 

3670 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 4075 

135 

2-0 

4G05 

3885 

Union Bank Switz 

Fr S 4435 

- 45 

2 2 

637 

435 

Union Discount 

5l3p 

-33 

4 7 

?97 

214 

United Dom Tst 

282p 

-:20 

2-7 

69% 

55 

Ineurance 

Aetna Life 8 Cas 

565*4 

+2*1 

2 5 

557 

388 

Allianz Versich 

DM 535 

-22 

1 1 

3 4 

2«)(j 

223 

Comm Union 

242p 

. 4 

618 

496 

Eagle Star 

58Up 

)3 

2 6 

234 

164 

Gen Accident 

219p 
L5^ 

16 

2-9 

59190 

48350 

Generali 

-350 

0-8 

312 

242 

Gdn Royal Exch 

290p 

! 12 

3-1 

210 

163 

Legal A General 

2B5p 

FI 78*. 

|5 

2-6 

90 

6S-8 

Nat Nedriandn 

-% 

3-0 

4*2 

308 

Pearl 

442p 

f34 

2-5 

310 

250 

Phoenix 

290p 


3 3 

224 

171 

Prudential 

202p 

+5 

2-9 

45/ 

394 

Royal 

426p 

+4 

3-S 

64" 

502 

Sun Alliance 

622p 

+5 

3-0 

39; 

285 

Tillho Mar B F 

Y3fe 

+8 

1-4 

576 

476 

Toklo Marine 

Y576 


1-0 

7300 

4775 

Zurich Ini 

Fr S7300 + 250 

2-5 


Prices, 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

etocka 

Price, 

Aug. 16. 
19n 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Aug 

16 

118 

89 

Breweries, etc. 

Allied Breweries 

I05*.p 

1-4*. 

3 2 

69 

55 

Anheuser-Busch 

563*4 

-1% 

0-9 

194 

148 

Bass. Charrington 

I76p 

+6 

2 9 

165 

132 8 

Boll NV 

FI 165 

+2 

2-2 

217 

106 

Courage 

2l5p 

+35 

2 0 

212 

153 

Distillers 

:99p* 

+4 

3-4 

41*. 

33*. 

Oltilll Seagrams 

140*4 

-*4 

17 

470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM450 

-9 

2 2 

244 

182 

Guinness 

2l0p« 

r22 

3 4 

349 9 

238*. 

Heinekcn 

FI 349 9 

+ 16-9 

10 

319 

234 

Kirin Brewery 

Y3I6 

-1 

2-4 

20 

15% 

Nat Distillers 

519% 


4-7 

127 

B8't 

Scottish & Newc 

I23p 

+ 19 

2-6 

97 

70 

Sth African Br 

9lp 

+7 

3 6 

272*1 

161 

Watney. Mann 

263p* 

-1-2 

3 4 

114% 

84*1 

Whitbread ‘A' 

Ii3p 

+9 

3 2 

346*. 

273 

Building, building meteriala 
Assoc Portland 2B0p 

2 

3 3 

246 

177 

BPB Industries 

I87p 

512*4 

12 

3 7 

20*. 

9*1 

Boise Cascade 

-1 % 

2 1 

509 

252 

Bovis Ltd 

503p 

+ 122 

1 2 

271% 

195 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr 271% 

f 6 6 

5-2 

2795 

2100 

Cimenterfes Briq 

Fr B 2760 

10 

4 7 

320 

155*1 

Costal n 

320p 

H 42 

2 3 

143 

105 

Eng China Clays 

I38p 

f8 

1 9 

24900 

19050 

ItalcemcntI 

L 24350 

- 50 

1 9 

191% 

149*4 

Lain* 'A‘ 

lS3p 

-F5 

1 4 

121*1 

76*1 

London Brick 

lllp 

-f2 

3-0 

139 

95 

Marley 

I26p 

1-6 

3 4 

375 

303 

Pilkington Bros 

348p 

r/ 

3 0 

170 

124 

Redland 

I54p 

1-6 

2 6 

182 

136 

Rugby Portland 

I5lp 

14 

2 5 

174 

133 

Steeiloy 

I56p 

|23 

3 4 

310 

250 

Tarmac 

302p 

I 16 

3 0 

360 

275 

Taylor Woodrow 

320p 

1 13 

1 8 

275 

212 

Wimpey 

243p 

|8 

1 0 

173 

143 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 

ATV ‘A* I58p« 1 

4 7 

62*1 

4S*i 

CBS 

561% 

1% 

2 3 

280 

202*. 

Granadi 'A* 

256p 


2 5 

275 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 

247p« 

540*. 

Vl2 

1-4 

55% 

40*. 

Holiday Inns 

Lyons 'A' 

- 1% 
i 25 

0 6 

455 

362*. 

455p 

2 2 

246 

167 

11 ust Housei-Fc>rce 

240p 

|3 

4 2 

79 2 

62 6 

Chemicele 

AKZO 

FI 78 -9 

i 0 9 

4-6 

815 

561 

ANIC 

L 565*1 

6*. 

... 

40*4 

32*. 

Amcr Cyanamid 

535*. 


3 5 

183 3 

137 

BASF 

DM 172 

'v3*. 

4 4 

152 

129-2 

Bayer 

DM 141 3 

-0 4 

4 6 

2990 

2240 

CIBA-GEIGY 

FrS2790 

-25 

0 8 

96*. 

78 

Dow 

596 

14*4 

19 

182% 

144*. 

Dupont 

5l80*e 

F6% 

2 8 

423 

327 

Flions 

423p 

^ 14 

2 7 

30*4 

25 

W R Grace 

527*. 

-% 

5 5 

176 9 

146 

Hoechst 

DM 160 

2*. 

4-7 

305 

238 

iCI 

291 p 

45 

4 7 

101 

80 

Laporte 

eS-. 

|3 

2 3 

56*e 

46 

Monsanto 

1 1% 

3 1 

7SI 

480*. 

Montecatinl-Edlson 

L507»t 

- 1 


1140 

875 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 1120 

-20 

10 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 178-9 

+0-6 

6-7 

2915 

2370 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B 2905 

*10 

S3 

201*. 

136 

St Gobain 

Fr 701*. 

l-i 4 

4-6 

239 

198 

Takeda Chemical 

Y239 

+3 

3-6 

50*4 

41% 

Union Carbide 

ISO 

+2% 

4 0 

4645 

3075 

Coal ii iteel 

Arbcd 

FrB450C 

-50 

5 5 

34*. 

27*4 

Bethlehem 

531% 

-4 2% 

3-9 

H-OS 

11-65 

Broken Hill Pey 

5A 12-25 

FO.OS 

2-9 

179 1 

136 6 

Dentin Longwy 

Fr 170 

+4-1 

321 

260*1 

Finsider 

L268 

+2 

... 

148 

131 

Fried Krupp 

DM 136 


7*7 

168 

145 

Granges A 6 

Kr 156 

+ 1 


Prices. 

High 

1972 

Low 

Ordinary 

etocka 

Price. 

Aug. 16, 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

' aid 
Aug. 
16 

74-9 

58 7 

Hoesch 

DM68 8 

lO 3 

4-3 

79-7 

60 9 

Hoogoven 

H 74-6 

0 6 

5-4 

220-3 

145*1 

Mannesmann 

DM 211 

3-8 

4-7 

72 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y72 

+-5 

6 9 

104-8 

65 2 

Rhelnstahl 

DM*»I 

- 1 1 


85-8 

68 

Thyssen Huette 

DM79 

fO-9 

4 4 

34*. 

28*4 

US Steel 

529*. 

i r. 

5 4 

117-1 

85 9 

Usinor 

Fr 108-9 

11 4 

8 2 

52 2 

40 

Wendel-Sidelor 

Fr 48 

f 1 4 

10 0 


ElectriceL oloctronica 


185*1 

132*1 

AEG Tolefunken 

DM I80 

-5 

2 8 

295 

236 

ASEA 

Kr 263 


3 8 

218 

169 

BICC 

I93p 

i 2 

4 0 

558 

402 

CGE 

Fr 538 

3 

4 3 

128*1 

108 

Chloride Electric 

I25p 

-1-4 

3 4 

75% 

52*. 

Comsat 

$54 

- 1% 

09 

403 

260 

Decca 

37ap 

4-2 

2-4 

232 

163 

tMI 

I90p 

i 10 

3 3 

300 

181 

Electrolux 'B‘ 

Ki 296 


3 3 

295 

257 

LM Lriceson 'B‘ 

Kr 273 

4 

2 0 

70*. 

46% 

General Electric 

$69*1 

-1 % 

2-0 

195 

162 

GFC 

I73p 

+ 9 

2 4 

33 

25% 

Gen Tt-I & Flee 

$27% 

-% 

s-s 

164 

106 

Hiuchi 

Y 164 

1 12 

3 7 

167% 

127*. 

Honeywell 

$159 

8*. 

0-8 

41% 

16 

Hoover 

$35% 

-% 

1 7 

423% 

331*4 

IBM 

$416 

7% 

1-3 

155 

82*1 

Int Computers 

96p 

i 2 

(»>) 

91 

76 

Machines Bull 

Fr83 1 

O 


769 

507 

Matsushita 

Y 66 7 

- IB 

1-5 

905 

537 

Philips 

895p 

F5 

2 I 

179 

133 

Plessey 

I73p 

|9 

2 9 

45 

33% 

RCA 

$33% 

Z't 

3 0 

129 

104 

Rediffuslon 

I23p 

1 1 

3 6 

122 

73 

Reyrolle Parsons 

97p 

12 

1 0 

296*1 

204 3 

Siemens 

DM 288-4 

-4 9 

2 8 

5420 

3240 

Sony 

Y 4950 

50 

0 3 

45% 

29*4 

Sperry Rand 

$46*. 

1 1% 

15 

189*. 

117% 

Texas inscruments 

$177*. 

- 11% 

0 5 

177 

95 

Thomton-Houston 

Fr 176% 

*1 

3 9 

552 

458 

Thorn Electrical 

535p 

-rS 

i-3 

105 

68 

1 oshiba 

Y 104 

-i3 

4 8 

68*4 

41% 

Western Union 

$55 

-2*1 

25 

54 

43 

Westing house 

$45% 

*4 

2 0 


Engineisring, ihipbullding 


237 

178 

Atrow A 

i96p 

-8 

2 5 

245 

214 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 

- 1 

2 1 

45 

25 

8SA 

30p 



94% 

67*1 

Babcock & Wilcox 

e2p 

-1 

2-9 

187 

129 

John Brown 

I70p 

+ 15 

6 9 

1460 

1150 

Brown Boverl ‘A* 

FrS 1385 

+ 65 

3 6 

100*1 

69*1 

Cohen 600 

76p 

- 6 

4 9 

7i 

49*1 

Davy Ashmore 

63*.p 

F2% 

3 2 

236% 

167 

Demag 

DM208 

1 

3 8 

60 

16 

B Elhoct 

58p 

+ 1 

1 0 

425 

342 

GKN 

394p 

+29 

3 3 

166 

148*1 

Gutehoffnungs 

DM 163 

-5*s 

4 3 

72 

21% 

Harland ft Wolff 

5Sp 

-4 


402 

317 

Hawker Slddeley 

367p 

-t 18 

4 1 

82 

63 

Head Wrightson 

7l*ip 

■1 1 

4 2 

71 

40 

Alfred Herbert 

57*.p 

+ 10% 

4-8 

116 

76 

IHI 

Y liO 

-2 

5 5 

25% 

17% 

Inter Combstn 

20*.p 

+ 1 


152 

114 

Inter Comp Air 

I27p* 

+3 

2 7 

101 

42*. 

Laird Group 

loop 

+6*. 

2 5 

214 

169 

MAN 

DM 174 

-20 

5 2 

Ml 

76*1 

Mather A Plate 

92p 

+8 

3-4 

415 

346 

Mttui Box 

370p 

4 10 

3-4 

123 

75 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 122 

+4 

4-9 

156 

107 

Mor uilCructble 

I29p 

+5 

4-1 

425 

369 

SKF B- 

Kr 380 


3 2 

77 

58 

Serck 

6lp 

-12 

3 3 

136 

toe 

Simon Engine 

lip 


6-8 

93 

70 

Stone-Platt 

8lp 

+2 

4-0 

179 

49 

Swan Hunter 

I63p 

- 16 

6 1 

3700 

3200 

Suiter 

Fr S 362S -I-3S 

3-9 



TTJIirMSSirYs!^ Co.; and The First Boston Corporation. 

»net «»d«inpttoo jiiiidf albw 


* Ex dividend. 


Ex opitalisatlon. 


tExrlfhta. f Ex all. (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date 







Prices. 1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 



stocks 

Aug. 16, 

on 

High 

low 


19^ 

week 

•90 

412 

Tube Invrsrrni’fiis 

442p 

1 25 

2t*. 

20% 

US lndiisiri(‘i 

$21% 


fit 

82 

VlrkiTt 

I03p 

HO 

142 

93 

Wen Group 

t34p 

1 6*. 

123 

103*1 

Thot W Ward 

I2lp 

t4 



Food, pharmaceuticala 


88*. 

69'. 

Assoc. British Foods 

8lp 

> 1% 

83 

6B 

Assor Fisheries 

67p 


126 

94 

Avon Ptoducis 

$124% 

12 

352 

281 

BeechAin Croup 

347p 

f 1 

213 7 

IJ9 1 

Reghin 

Fr208*. 

f3% 

108 

73 

Brooke Bond 'B* 

88p 

1-4'. 

132 

87'i 

Cadbury Schweppes 

I22*.p 

y8 

347 • 

ib; 

Cavenham 

339p 

$78% 

i 12 

86% 

57% 

Colgace-Palmolivi- 

3 

S 86 

4 80 

Col Sugar Ref 

$AS 12 

f 0-12 

162 

IIS'» 

Fitch Lovell 

I4lp 

$25*. 

19 

36*. 

74% 

General Foods 

1% 


56*. 

S2B 

47', 

220000 

47% 

2329 

3095 

4150 

47% 

too 

251 

373 

3950 

9t 

38*. 

209 

197 

406 

145 4 

t3« 


56 
2«'» 
56% 
36 
104 
425 
199 
2440 
27 
76% 
32 
84% 
33% 
432 
292 
15% 
438% 
16% 
45% 
1568 
SOO 
36% 
415% 
1870 
231 
284 
650 
42% 
163 8 
273 
73% 
120 


243 

I4t% 

428 

t750 

183 

410 

2065 

292 

t4r, 

1112% 

171% 


f.15 

199 

124 

34% 

180 

28 

20 % 

31$ 

244 

337 

192 


135 

615 

230 

147 

274 


JB% 

437 

40% 

176500 

41 

1605 

2501 

3000 

36% 

76% 

155 

270 

3425 

60% 

30% 

171 
138% 
319 
79 4 


36% 
19 
46*. 
28 
79 I 
323 
132 
2068 
21 % 
62% 
22 % 
73% 
27 
254 
155 
10 
358 
11% 
34% 
1229 
246 
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2 
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27 
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Y33e 
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2-1 

2 8 

49*. 

29% 
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$29% 

-1% 
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219 
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Y4I4 

>35 

1-7 

3 9 

301 

229 
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299p 
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3-'8 
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240 
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27lp 

+4 

2-3 

4 1 

I6*a 

14*. 

Canadian Pacific 

$CIS% 



38*. 

30 

TRW 

$33% 


3-1 

3 6 

382 

315 

Furness Withy 

370p 

>20 

4-0 

27 

23% 

Tenneoo 

|25*> 


5-2 


23% 

17% 

Grtyhound 

$17% 

-*. 

5-8 

36*. 

30% 

Textron 

$34% 


2-6 


2500 

1580 

Japan Air Lines 
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MOO 

t-6 

151% 

114 

Thomas Titling 

I42p 

+5 

2-5 


131% 

106*. 

KLM 

FI 116-4 

4-18 

... 

245 

199 

Turner ft Newall 

2l7p 

+8 

4-9 

2-4 

79 

63 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 75*. 

•« 








5-6 

173 

136 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I68p 

-1 15 

4-5 
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1 0 

17% 

13% 

Pan American 

$13% 

% 


614 

545 

Aquitaine 

Fr599 

+4 

3-0 

1-8 

390*. 

186 

P&O Defd 

35^ 

>80 

3-’4 

616 

488 

BP 

567p 

-18 

3-7 

5 0 

740 

575 

Swisuir (Bearer) 

FrS700 

-6 

4-3 

496 

363 

Burmah Oil 

476p 

~ IS 

3-5 

3-0 

58*. 

39% 

TWA 

$49*. 

6*. 


229*. 

203*. 

Cle Petroles 

Fr m*. 

15*. 

5 4 

3 3 

54 

34*. 

UAL 

$36*. 

-2 


93% 

72*. 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 75-2 

-3% 


1 1 







30 

22 

Gulf Oil 

$24*. 

+ 1% 

6-1 

1-9 
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65*. 

49*. 

Mobil OH 

$65*. 

+5% 

4-0 


321 

216 

Boots 

3l9p 

+ 13 

1-7 

5050 

3650 

PetroBna 

Fr B 5050 

+40 

2 2 

2 7 

387 

260 

Brit Home 

387p 

125 

2-2 

34*. 

25*. 

Phillips Petroleum 

$33% 

+ 3*. 

3-8 

5 5 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

26Sp 

tS 

2-3 

129*. 

Ml*. 

Royal Dutch 

FI 125 

-- ! -9 

5-8 

1 7 

179 

117 

Debenhams 

I79p 

+ 11 

3-1 

380 

298 

Shell Transport 

356p 


4 1 

2 2 

187 

119-8 

Celeries Lafayette 

Fr 175 


... 

65*. 

54*. 

Standard OH (Calif.) 

$65*4 

i'3 

4-3 

2 3 

390 

341 

Gaierlas Precdos 

%386 

h’|6 

3-0 

75% 

61 

Standard OH (indiana)$74% 

14% 

3-1 

0 5 

343 

255 

Gratun Ware 

3l2p 

-1-7 

2-4 

78*. 

69*. 

Standard OH (NJ) 

$78 

1-3 

5-0 

3 8 

22 

16 

Great Atlantic 

$16% 

•• 

7-9 

87*. 

60*. 

Sundard Oil (Ohio) $75*. 

>6% 

3 6 

1 0 

340 

259 

GUS -A’ 
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36 

29*. 

Texaco 

$33% 

>2% 

4 8 
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House of Fraser 

I60p 

>8 
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82-3 
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Ft I2fi*> 

+6*. 

2 8 

462 

255 

Anglo-American 

428p 

12 

2-0 

1 5 

497 

330 

Karstadt 

DM 482 

-10% 

2-1 

i4>« 

9 

Anglo Am. Gold 

£13% 

1 % 

2 8 

3-8 

359 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 349 

- 6*. 

2-9 

301 

220 

Charier Cons 

274p 

>6 

2 9 

2 6 

622 

484 

La Redoute 

Fr 568 

-7 

2 4 

300 

206 

Cons Gold Fields 

263p« 

1 2 

2-8 

1 7 

287 

227 

La Rinascenta 

L28Z% 

+ % 

1-8 

12*: 

7**« 

General Mining 

£11% 


3 7 

4 0 

3I*W 

21% 
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$24*. 

+ *. 

3-3 

22 

11 
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£19% 

'1% 

2 3 

2 0 

320 

272 
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3l5p 

'13 

2-5 
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Y498 

2 
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Union Corp 
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2-75 

1-70 
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Neekermann 
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1% 
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1 7 
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84 

191-8 
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II7». 

640 

87 

180 

47% 


40 

186 

80 

176 

116% 

63% 

1613 

31% 

128 

152 

71 


366 

219 

124 

76% 


47*. 

1050 

1040 

27», 

2900 

2415 

99B 

191 

1040 

130 


279 

60'. 

180 

98*f 

180 

192 
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58% 

71 

268% 

202-3 

122 


413 

1475 

203 

230 

75*. 

132 

77 
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282 


114 
67*. 
130 7 
281 
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97% 
428% 
73 

138*. 

33*1 


30*. 

132 

68 

129% 

80 

4B*s 

1150 

23 

71 

95 

43 


286 
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94*. 
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41% 
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24*. 

2600 

1995 
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161% 

795 
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149 
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44*i 

56*. 

225*1 
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337 
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Nouvelles Gals 
JC Penney 
Pr Interims 
Provid Clothing 
Sears W 
Sears Roebuck 
WH Smith 'A' 

Teseo Scores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 

Toxtllea 
Burlington 
Carpets International 165p 


Fr 176-4 

$84 
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375p 
I73p 
$ 110 *. 
637p 
eS'ap 


$32% 


Coats Patons 
Courtaulds 
Doltfus-Mleg 
English Calico 
Snia Viscosa 
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TelJIn 
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Woolcombers 


79’ip 
I70’.p 
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60p 
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$28*. 
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12% 
I ’* 

1 10 
>-5 
-2 
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f% 

+ 1-7 


Tobacco 

Brit Amer Tobacco 327p* 
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Imperial Tobacco > 10**1 
RJ Reynolds 


•P 
$67*. 


-f3 
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~l 

-F5 

-3 


Utilities 
AT AT 

Chubu 

Chugoku 

Cons Edison 
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Intercom 

Kansal Elearic 

RWE 

Tokyo Electric 
Tokyo Gar 


$43*. 

Y 1020 
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$25 


>1% 
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H '• 

FrB2900 +30 
FrB22IO +10 

Y 980 9 
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Y 19 -I 
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Atlas Electric 
BET Deferred 
British Assets 
Cable Trust 
Foreign & Col 
Gloue Investment 
Industrial ft Gen 
Mercantile Inv 
Robeco 
Rolinco 

Wltan Investment 


2S2p 
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I8lp 
f68p 
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■M 

4i 
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-1% 
+ 2 *. 
+ 1 % 
Fl% 
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MultHprodiict» mlseollaneoue 
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Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
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Dalmy 
Da La Rue 
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Fr 373 

Fr 1439 

I9lp 

I96p 

73*.p" 
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% 
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+23 
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-2 

+5 
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96 
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1 I&*ap 
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SMS 

+3 
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S55p 

1 20 

i - 1 

4B2 
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42flp 

-5 
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i 2*. 

2-4 
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905p 

+55 
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I27p 
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1 7 
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-1% 
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MEPC 
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2-1 
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6200 

■f 1 
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1-5 
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+32 
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1-7 

I4>. 
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112% 

+»f 

259 

Star (Gt Brlulri) 

357p 

-4-7 

1-5 

26*. 

11% 
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112% 

-1%; 

164 

Stock Conversion 
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->6 

1 A. 

1 -0 
1.1 

84*« 

64% 
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WPs 

+l*a. 


1-2 

2 3 

2 9 

1- 4 
I 6 
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3-2 

3 4 
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5 4 
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3-8 
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70 
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32*. 
21 % 
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386 
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35*. 
410 
29*. 
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169-6 
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22*1 
287 
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1715 
5-24 
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59 

90 

164 

41 


17% 
37% 
1875 
27*. 
IS*. 
152 
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119 
S3 
29*. 
288 
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70 
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52*. 
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14*. 
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1426 
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$53% 
FrS2320 
$29% 
$18% 

I96p 

378p 

I3lp 

ICS6*. 

$32 

$2^. 

I33p 
SA3 18 
DM 316% 
Fr 153 4 
Fr 61 

222p 

$16*4 

266p 

248p 

6550 
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$A3-I3 

232p 

200p 

334p 

54*.p 

USp 

38'.p 


' 1% 
f 1% 
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*■ 

+ 1 
+5 
+8 
-13 
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2 

f2 

-I 
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1 1 % 
-fO 3 
+ 12 
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t-8 
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15 
-30 
1 0-26 


+ 10 
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-3 
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4 9 
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3- 6 
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.1 
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0-7 

(") 
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Mon^y Market Indicators 

Tho ending of Bntsin's offiaal dock stnka on Wednesdny 
atrengthened sterling and a sharp drop in the cost of forward 
cover narrowed arbitrage matgirta In Now York's favour 
desptia further dropa in London money market retea 

Bank IUte6%(from 5%. 21/6/7 2) ieae Bate 6».%-7% ~ 

Buroatarlifig dapealta (In Paris) 

2 days' notice 7*. 

3 months* 8*w 


Dopoait rotoa 

7 days* notice" 
Claaring banks 

5-5*. 

Local authorities 

3 months' find: 
Local authorities 
Finance houses 

7 

7»f-7*u 

7*r7*i. 

IntorbMifc rato 

7 days’ 

6*(t 

Trooaury Mila 

3 months^ 

5-77 


Naw York 

Traaaury Mile 3-96 

Carta, of dapMlt 4-9S 

ftterlings Spot rate $2-4543 
Forward discount 

(Jmenths*) 1-55 cen« 


Eurpdallar dapoalta 

7 days’ notice 4% 

3 months* 5*t 


Annual Int. cost 


(3 months'): 
2 -i 3 % 


Invostmont $ 


27%%prem 


Covarad arbitiega marglna 
(3 months*) 

Mila 


In favour of 
Last W 4 fk% 


■urodollar/UK local 


N, York 


N. York 
N.York 


This week % 
1% N.York 


|*ia N.York 
*« London 


Uncovered srMtrcfa maiyf na (7 days') 
EurodolIttr/URIocel 




3*« 

2^ 


2 '* 

1*%. 



Fm Linda. 

Fly my747’s to the 

Sunshine States of 

America,the easier 
way 



A lot of people think u trip from Europe to the 
States has to mcart a trip through conj^ested New 
York. But there’s a better way. I’ll fly you nonstop 
from London to Miami. 

E\'en if yt)u hax e another reservation, you can 
change it (a lot of peof'»le are) at no charge. Just call 
your travel a^ent nr National Airlines. 



And in Miami, I’ve ^ol ^reat connections 
across the Sunshine States of America. Florida, New 
Orleans, Hi^uston, (.'alifornia. Even the Caribbean. 
And Latin America. 

Make (or change) your reservation now. 
Telephone NatitMial Airlines direct or ring up \ our 
tra\’el agent. 


Fly Linda, m Fly National Airlines. 

London: 81 Piccadilly { 0 L 629 8272 ). Paris: 102 Champs Elysees ( 22 S^ 6475 / 256 ^ 2 S 77 ). 
Frankfurt:\X'iesenhL 5 ttenstr. 26 ( 232101 ). Rome: Via Bissolati 54 ( 478 - 030 ). 

MatuMiai honours American hxpiv.ss, ILirclaycard, t -aric blanche, Pmers Club, I ATP, and cash. 




When you’re always flying 
from one problem to another, 
you deserve a little understanding. 

Travelling for business 
is never easy. 

You rusli out of a tough 
meeting. Fight the traffic. 

Finally get to the airport just 
in time to catch your flight. 

And what can you expect 
when you arrive ? More 
of the same. 


Obviously Air France 
can’t change all that. Hut we 
underst.uid how hectic and 
difficult your life can be. 

So we do everything we can 
to make the part of it you 
spend with us as relaxed 
and enjoyable as possible. 

That means the attention 


you deserve. Service and 
entertainment when you 
want it. Or the choice 
to work or rest undisturbed 
Maybe it can be summed up 
best by the savoir-inun’ that 
knows the value of a smile. 

AIR FRANCB 



I lie 

H< onomist 


The Econonriit Building 
26 St James's Strset 
London SW1A1HG 
tefephone: 01 -930 5165 
fe/ex; 24344 
tefegnms and cabins: 
Mistecon London SW1 
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Four more years 

President Nixon is so far 
ahead in the polls that his 
rc-clcction seems a matter 
of course—which encourages 
those who doubt the McGovern 
camps judgment but makes 
other people worry atx^ut what 
the true Nixon economics will 
turn out to be, page 13 The 
coronation, with interruptions, 
at Miami Beach, page 41. 


Getting worse 

The rising unemployment is 
a blow to the Government, 
but nothing seems to stop the 
alarming rise in earnings, page 
()B. If the best the Govern¬ 
ment can do is to go on prop¬ 
ping up ailing industries in 
order to save jobs, so much 
the worse for everyone, page 
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Smart mooes 

If you aren’t Bobby Fischer 
it’s hard to make money out 
of chess, page 64. How they 
made the killing in “ The God¬ 
father,** page 58. Who got the 
boot at Munich, page 78. 



Sad about Africa 

The failure of almost all 
Africans to condemn General 
Amin’s racialism is another 
stone on the grave of the old 
hopes for independent Africa, 
page 15. Don’t be misled: 
Amin still wants to get rid of 
all his Asians, page 31. He 
should remember the lesson of 
Burma, page 32. Britain gets 
ready to get ready, page 18. 



One-eyed council 

Quite right for the World 
Council of Churches to attack 
apartheid. What about open¬ 
ing the other t7e on racialism 
and opp^’ession elsewhere ? 
page 16. 



13 Four more years 

15 Speak now 

16 The fervour and the silence 

17 For fear of Morocco 

Britain 

18 

The TDC gets tough with its registered 
brothers ; Uganda Asians ; Ulster ; Demon” 1 
strations ; Road safety ; Council rents ; Local 
government ; Licensing laws 

Opera Brief 

28 

Ideas for the future 

The World 

30 

International Report: The torch that 
flickered ; A century of Olympolitics; 
Uganda ; France ; EEC ; Morocco ; Egypt ; 
Plane bombs ; Vietnam ; Uruguay ; Argen¬ 
tina 


41 

American Election Survey : Republicans ran 
agree only on Nixon ; Miami's not Chicago ; 
Empty platform ; Add it all up ; Vote for a 
President ; Going to the polls ; Coat-tail 
Congress 

Books 

51 

The lop tier ; Russian dissent ; Ireland; 
American immigrants; Historians; 

Witches ; Urban economics ; Ardennes 
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Spineless Britain ? 

Sir —Several of your correspondents think 
that Britain is spineless (Letters, August 
lyth). One tells us only a great man can 
save us now. Such views surely lack 
perspe<tive. 

liiis eenlury all the other European 
nations except Sweden and Switzerland 
have* resoundingly collapsed, many of 
them more than once. Only Britain has 
miraculously maintained continuous order 
and freedom. Now, at long last, ordoreil 
freedom is threatened here. 'J’he British, 
like the Turks, discovered marxism about 
40 years after everyone else. Ilcnre, 
inevitably, serious industrial disorder. The 
Irish arc at us dgain. 'I (jo many irnnii- 
granrs are coming too soon. Since the 
death of Queen Victoria in 1955, our 
youth has been behaving le.ss like district 
officers and more like Polynesians. All 
this has made many people feel insecun' ; 
and with some reason: we have no riot 
police and almost no territorial army. 

But beyond the real, and soluble, prob¬ 
lem of order there is, it seems, another 
fear: that the '‘national character’" i.s 
fading frtim the historical scene. Jt is 
this that some would have rcassertcfl by 
a new hero. Mr Heath does not, apparently, 
fill the bill ; only a de Gaulle will do. 

No such archaic figure i.s likely to be 
found ill these humorous i.slands. And in 
any ca.sr is it not wiser to accept the fart 
that the “ national character " i.s changing ; 
that we are now seekers as much as 
teachers in an ecumenical society; that 
the old political oratory is dead and that 
the main function of our local prime 
minister is to as.sociate us with our 
neighbours ? 

To preserve equaiiimitv during four or 
five decades of ( hange needs spine indeed. 
No other large European natitm has 
managed it. But keep going we really 
must, enduring all complexities and 
proudly dispensing with simplifying dogma. 
—Yours faithfully, Charles Janson 
London, llVf 

Ugandan Asians 

Sm 'One become.s resigned to the steady 
hypocrisy that ser'ins mandamry in the 
respectable ipress on the subject of coloured 
immigration ; bni thr ama/nig specimen in 
your article " (i xl on his side ” (Augu.si 
rztii; leally leserves cninnieTit. You state 
that extra Asians in this country 

would ■ ill the long run, be likely piwe 
a groat positive as.sei to Britain." Do you 
really believe General A»nin is doin;^ us 
a great favour which we are too sliort- 
liighted to recognise Would you really 


Iiave advised this country, in the absence 
of the expulsion, to .solicit immigration 
from Ugandan Asians ? For this crowded 
island, it i.s surely transparently clear that 
any iminigrafion at all is undesirable, let 
alone immigration of people of culture 
and race quite alien to the native popula¬ 
tion. The fundamental fact from which 
all discussion must start is that General 
.^iriin is threatening this country with 
harm : it is deliberate dishonesty to 
pretend otherwise.—Yours faithfully, 
Runtorn, Cheshire D. E. Jones 

Sir—O ccasionally, a single article alone 
makes one glad to be a .subscriber to a 
periodical. 

lotiay, I was glad before I even opened 
iny Economist. After some poor weeks, 
Biirain seemed a bettej place for W'hat 
you had written on the cover (August 

19th). 

Thank you.—Yours faithfully, 
Stockport, Cheshire J. II. Dudwei.l 

Sir —Your article.s on the Ugandan Asians 
(August 19th) make no mention of three 
vital points. First, the number involved 
is not 50,000, as you state, but much 
over ijm, this being the lowest 
estimate given by Lord Gardiner in 196H 
of the numbers of British pass¬ 
port holders abroad. We need not doubt 
that seeing General Amin’s brilliant .sucee.ss 
.It .solving his minority problem at a stroke 
with Mr Rippon’s able co-operation, the 
lest of Africa and Asia will shortly follow 
suit. As Lord Gardirier’.s figure.s were le.ss 
than half r.i the actual for Uganda, the 
numbers involved will probably be several 
million. 

Secondly, the Registrar General’s figures 
show that even now about 10 per cent 
of all birth.s are coloured, and as these 
have arisen from an immigration number¬ 
ing about im, the new flood will 
mean that the next generation will be 
one-quarter to onc-half coloured. 

J.astly, it is in fact the European Com¬ 
munity which is partly re.spon.sib]c for 
lurning tlii.s country into another Brazil; 
the Sunday Times (August 13th) reports 
that a group of Asian British passport 
holders have successfully sued our CTOvern- 
ment before the European Human Right.s 
Commission, and an earlier report stated 
that Mr Heath’s European commitments 
would not permit him to ignore these 
orders.—Yours faithfully, G. J. A. Stern 
London, Nti 

Sir —In view of the somewhat remarkable 
message of welcome for the Indians from 
Uganda printed on your cover (August 
19th) I take it that your readers can, 
before long, expect to see a brief message 
in the press that the editor has tem¬ 
porarily put his second home at the 
disposal of the board .set up by the Home 
Secretary to a.ssist in helping these unfor¬ 
tunate people to settle here and that the 
Malf of The Economist have done likewise 
in respect of spare accommodation in their 
liars or hoases.—Yours faithfully, 

London, WCi Peter Berliner 


Sir —I should like to express my apprecia¬ 
tion of your leadership in printing the 
“ Wehrome to British Passport Holders." 

It is a difficult subject, about which 
millions of British people feel very 
uncomfortable and have tried to reassure 
themselves by saying “ We couldn't be 
expected, etc," but have refused to face 
the simple question that rightly or wTongly 
Britain gave a solemn promi.se to the 
Ugandan Asians. 

Thank you for putting the matter so 
clearly.—Yours faithfully, F. P. Pearson 
Tanworth in Arden, Warwickshire 

Sir —On whose behalf do you claim to 
print a welcome to Ugandan Asii.ns 
(August 19th) ? 

In lieaven's name—w'ake up I 

The Empire and Commonwealth ha\'e 
been dead for years. 

The United Kingdom i.s not United. 

British pas-sports protect no one, 
anywhere. 

General Amin’s action is merely the 
latent of innumerable proofs.— Yours 
faithfully, Stuart J. J arcombl 

Northwuh, Cheshire 

Sir —'i'hc comments in Making the bc.si 
of it " (August 19th) are very laudable. 1 
f(‘el sure the people of this rouniry are 
most symjiatlictir towards the unfortunate 
Asian people of Uganda. However, I must 
take exception U) your ‘‘ Welcome ’* on 
the cover. Docs an opposite \icw to youi 
own necessarily label a person a “ bully 
or misfit ^ ” 

Given the follow'ing considerations, is 
it .so hiird to understand why the people 
of this country arc not rushing to airports 
and .seaports to reiterate your Welcome " 
and that Mr Enoch Powell has many 
supporters ? 

(i) Housing. Do you think in fart there 
is a need for oiganisations such as 
Shelter ? A case in point: a man with 
wife and children li\cd in a very 
dilapidated house, approximately 100 
yeais old, 'iHocated on a Temporary basis, 
hr was told, due to the housing shortage. 
The ceiling fell down, floorboards wen- 
rotten, pails had to be used to contain 
water w^hen it rained, no bathroom or 
inside toilet facilities. It necessitated 
urgent appeals to welfare officers and the 
local MP to obtain suitable accommoda¬ 
tion only last year after approximately i4 
years on the infamous Government Flousing 
List. 1 was not aware that the housing 
situation has .so miraculously been solved 
to enable us to house 50,000 Asians from 
Uganda, in addition to the agreed quota 
from other countries, on any kind of 
long- or short-term basis. 

Furthermore, in spite of any hardship 
it may cause to these people, may I 
suggest that efforts should be made to 
di.sbur.se suitable numbers through tlic 
country in areas with a very limited num¬ 
ber of immigrants, ic, Surrey (the stock¬ 
broker area), Mayfair, Hampstead, 
Kensington etc, in order to avoid tlie 
formation of any type of ghetto. ^ 
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(2) Employment. Wp had im unemployed 
this year. (7’hr recent dock strike was 
instigated, 1 understand, due to fear of 
lack of employment.) How many more 
people will this add to the total ? Will 
this small country be able to provide 
enough employment to rope with the 
over(x)pulation of the future ^ 

(3) Finanfial aid. It would indeed be 
most eorninendable for the Gtiverniiient 
to provide resources for the Asians to set 
up.business establishments However, may 
I suggest that further inducement be given 
to existing industrial and commercial 
concerns to set up new ventures or expand 
existing ones to enable them to employ 
tlii.i and already existing excess labour. 
Surely this would b<* a big step forward in 
encouraging integraliort ? 1 do not agree 
with giving priority to immigrants in this 
field when among our present i)opulation 
we have siifruienl scope for expansi<m if 
the reeptisite financial assistance is forth¬ 
coming. 1 am quite sure we are equally 
capable of borrowing money and rej)ayiiig 
our loans from the proceeds of business 
profits. Would there not be a danger that 
the immigrants given this type of aid 
would further segregate ihem>clvcs ? 

I do not think English people are 
bigoted and colour-prejudiced. They are 
just afraid—for their jobs, their homes and 
their future. If we can “ put our own 
house in order ** we can then di.seu.ss the 
type of open-handed genero.sity you have 
ill mind.- Yours faithfully, M. Farrer 
Cray ford, Kent 


Strikes 

Sir —Your article “ Sapping the will ” 
(August f)th) brings to mind a pa.ssage 
from the <iiary of laica f-aiiducci, of 
Florence, fc»r May 7, 1480: 

At this lime the Duke of Calabrice [who 
had been laying waste the land around 
Florence] was sent a sum of 30 thousand 
Horins on several wtasions. It may be 
imagined what need there was for these 
taxes . . . . Wc Florentines have the wise 
cu.vtom of giv'ing money in piayment lo 
everyone who does us an injury, and who 
destroys and pillngt^ our territory. And 
this is not -a .solitary instance; it will 
always be the same; anyone who wants 
money from the Floriintines has only to 
do them an injury. (Translatc'd by Alice 
de Ro.sen Jervis, Dent, 1927.) 

I doubt w'hcther legal sanctions or 
public ill-will would have meant much 
to the marauders of the Florentine 
countryside.—Yours faithfully, 

Shankill, Co. Dvhlin A. D. Morrooh 

Sir -Your letters column is becoming 
more and rm»re like a M<mda«/ Club broad¬ 
sheet. Ruth Taphn (Letters, August 19th) 
suggests a boycott of the products or 
services of those who, luusily, and by fair 
mcan.s and foul, squeeze out of the 
economy more than is their due.” 

The people who have “ more than their 
due generally c.o not produce any pro¬ 
ducts or services; they inrlude those 
.living , on inherited capital, property 
ipcci^Atprs and tax evaders. It is their 
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lark of social responsibility that causes 
resentment among the wage earners who 
are doing society's dirty and unpleasant 
jobs. —Yours faithfully, M. G. M. Sloman 
Wembley, Middx 


Ireland 

Sir —Yet again the Government is in the 
process of allowing its positive achieve¬ 
ments in bringing about peace in Northern 
Ireland to be nullified by its naivety over 
the political situation there. 

Operation Motortnan was a success 
because Mr Whitelaw quite rightly refused 
to bow to extremist demands to carry out 
this operation before it became possible to 
do it with the minimum of bloodshed and 
the maximum of co-operation from the 
people living in the no-go areas. 

However, all this looks like being com¬ 
pletely thrown away by the fact that Mr 
Whitelaw has refused to follow it up 
immediately with the referendum on 
Ulster’s future. 

Such surveys and polls that have been 
conducted have suggested that a large 
number of Ulster Catholic voters whr) 
normally vote for Republican candidates 
at eleeiions still, however, support Ulster’s 
remaining in the United Kingdom. 

If this is .so, the pro-Uni ted Kingdom 
vote in the referendum could be as high 
as 70 or Bo per cent. 

'I’hat would pnjbably make it impus- 
.siblc for the IRA to continue its campaign, 
as it would know that the majority, even 
of tlie Cath'dir population, was against it. 

However, the postponement of the 
referendum until November will allow the 
IR.A ample time to reorganise and will be 
a positive incentive to more violence, as 
Mr Whitelaw' has made it clear many 
limes that he would not hold the referen¬ 
dum if roridilions were unsettled. 

There is also not much point in holding 
the all-parly conference before the 
referendum cither. 

Nothing would be more likely to 
force the SDLP and the Nationalists to 
drop their intransigent altitude to the 
talks than the fear that they might lose 
more of their supporters to moderate 
parties, like the Alliance, than to the 
IRA. This might w'cll be one of the effects 
of a strong pro-British vote in an early 
referendum.—Yours faithfully, 

Plymouth, Devon C. P. Mead 


Gramco 

Sir —We take reference to an article about 
Gramco, “ lOS casts fainter shadows 
(June 24th). While undoubtedly uninten¬ 
tional, certain statements were made in the 
article making implications which, based 
on the facts, arc not so. 

The liquidity crisis affecting USIF, 
Real Estate was triggered primarily by 
the action of the German government 
which, according to counsel’s opinion, 
without justification or cause unilaterally 
prohibited sales of the fund in Germany 
in September, 1970. 
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In the subsequent one and a half years 
Gramco, together with the custodian, the 
Trust Corporation of the Bahamas, worked 
on a plan of reorganisation for the fund. 
Rather than being “ booted out,” it was 
Gramco itself which made the suggestion 
that Gramco relinquish its management 
of the fund and a new manager be 
appointed. It was Gramco, not TCB, 
which negotiated with Arlen Realty of 
New York, to come in as successor 
manager. I’hese negotiations were based 
on Gramro’.s prior relationship with Aden, 
which included a major office develop¬ 
ment in New York for which Gramco 
raised the capital and became a partner 
with Arlen and others. 

In May of this year the Supreme Court 
of the Bahamas fully approved the 
reorganisation plan proposed by Gramco 
and complimented us on having developed 
the plan and .safeguarded the investors’ 
monies during the period of crisis. 

Wc at Gramco feel that despite tremen¬ 
dous adversity wc have succeeded, 
primarily through our own efforts, to 
protect the over $2i)om entrust* d to us 
by thou.sands of investors throughout the 
world —Yours faithfully, 

Fred M. Oppenheimer 
London, Wi Gramco (UK) Ltd 


British Steel Corporation 

Sir —Your statement the halving of a 
proposed price increase in April last year 
meant that BSC missed the peak of 
demand while continental steelmen were 
able to cash in and make respectable 
profits ” is not strictly accurate (August 
12 th). 

Following a period of price stagnation, 
an application by BSC in 1968 to the 
previous administration for a price 
increase was delayed for over six months 
pending an investigation by the Prices 
and Income.’* Board. This increase was 
finally granted in June, 1969, just as the 
steel boom was beginning and continental 
prices were rising sharply. As a result, 
continental steelmakers made good profits 
in 1970. The year 1971 was one of declin¬ 
ing demand, prices and profits, and it is 
these profits which are now being reported. 

BSC can now look forward to cashing 
in on the next steel boom at good price 
levels which do not seem 10 have had a 
material effect on the EEC economy.— 
Yours faithfully, J. N. Tennent 

Nantwich, Cheshire 


Business schools 

Sir —Your article on European versus 
American business schools, ’* Goodbye, 
America ” (August 12th), was an odd com¬ 
bination of insight and errors. 

It is true that American business 
education ha.s a dangerous longing for 
academic respectability. 'But this takes the 
form of a fixation on quantitative and 
computer-based techniques which iii 
positively rampant in schools on this side 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£7000 PA AND OVER 


Monaco 


c £20,000 


DIRECTOR 

MAJOR INTERNATIONAL 
GROUP 

A major international group in the 
consumer market, with a turnover of 
over £500m, wishes to recruit a finance 
director for its newly created 
corporate policy group in Monaco. 
His main role will be to advise the 
managing director on the group’s 
financial policies covering both 
investment and operations. 

Applications are invited from 
chartered accountants aged 45-55 with 
top level experience in international 
finance and taxation, able to advise 
and co-operate with production, 
marketing and financial management 
in the group’s subsidiaries in Europe. 
Applicants must be able to demon¬ 
strate that they have successfully 
influenced the expansion of large 
organisations. Competence in foreign 
languages, particularly German and 
French, would be an advantage. 

The salary will be about £20,<)00, 
paid in Monaco, with appropriate 
fringe benefits. Personal taxation in 
Monaco is low. 


Brief but comprehensive 
details of your career and 
salary to date, which will 
be treated in the strictest 
confidence, should be sent 
to ME992, Executive 
Selection Division. 


Cooper Brothers & Co. Limited, 
Management Consultants, 
Abacus House, Gutter Lane, 
London, EC2V 7DQ. 



Electronics 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

for a major ititcrnarional corporation with a world-wide 
reputation tor excellence in the development and in.uni- 
factiire ol radar and radio t ommnnu ations eijiiipinent. 

• KESPDNSIBILITY IS to the corpoiate board tor the general 
nuuugcment and profitable deveh^pnient of a business 
with un eight figure tunmver. 

• SUCCESS 111 managing .» comparable eiiterj’Tise in this fielf» 
of tccbnologv IS essential lixpcrieiKc must embract*: 
marketing to governments; and the dircetion of research, 
dcvciopincni and production ol tt|iiipineni ro ministrv 
specification, 

• AGl under 50. J enns arc negotiable and could attract 
men earning /]io,ooo or more in tlu' UK, or up to Ss'>,ooo 
abroad. 

Write in complete confidence 
to K. R. C. .Slater as adviser to the group-. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

i.iMiniD 

10 HATI.AM STKtET • LONDON W 1 N f>l>J 


General Sales 
Manager - 
Europe 


A multi-national markclinM and dititributian 
company requires a dynamic, experienced sales 
mumifier to co-ordinate their revenue producing 
activities in hliirope. The company deals in con 
sumer and industrial products at the ivholesale 
level and sales in Europe arc at present about 
10 million, with a very high projected growth rate. 

The right man will have a strong background in 
sales and marketing with broad sales management 
experience preferably in more than one European 
market. Ideally he should he fluent in French and 
German. He will he based in London, and can 
expect to travel extensively on the continent and to 
the United States. 

Salary negotiable from £7,500 with company car 
provided. 

Please apply in the strictest confidence quoting 
reference number IH70 to Clive and Stokes, 14, 
Bolton Street, Umdon, Wl Y 8JL, 


Clive&Stokes 

Appmntnmts & Personnel Consultants 


For further mana0emenf tippoinfments see pages 5 and 9 
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of the Atlantic, as a glance at their 
prospectuses shows. And, although liberal 
hostility to the free market has 
strengthened the “ social responsibility ” 
ideologues in American business schools, 
at least there is some faith in capitalism 
there to be corrupted. That’s more than 
can be said for much academic economics 
here, and, given present Government 
attitudes, most elements of public life as 
well. 

You missed these points because tif 
your haste to make resounding generalisa¬ 
tions about “ Europe ” and “ Europeans.” 
From the example of Stanford, where the 
French currently outnumber the Engli.sh, 
they at least do not share the anti-American 
academic snobbery you attribute to 
” iiK rcasing numbers of Europeans.” Even 
supposing a common European ” culture, 
moreover allegedly so singular as to 
render American business mcthod.s 
unusable, the fact is that Britain docs not 
share it. The bond of language and 
history jemains, in spite of our Ciovern- 
ment’s indignant determination to dissolve 
it.—Yours faithfully, Peter Brimelow 
Birkenhead, Cheshire 


Textile imports 

Sir—"M r Bryson (Letters, August 19th) 
maintains that “ while 20 per cent textile 
imports, as in the EEC, is perhaps on the 
low: side per cent, «s in Britain, is 
.surely too high.” Instead of becoming 
embroiled in a new variant of the numbers 
game, T should my.sclf like to reassert the 
principle of an international division of 
labour w'hereDy capital-intensive industries 
in rich countries voluntarily reduce bar¬ 
riers against the labour-intensive manu¬ 
facturing industries of poor countries. 

A planned redistribution of the world 
textile market on the basis of comparative 
advantage would benefit not only the 
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British consumer and the poor worker 
overseas but also, in the long run, the 
displaced Briti.sh worker himself. In this 
instance (if in no other) we should examine 
European practices. The European Social 
Fund has in the past spent largely on 
the retraining and rehousing of redundant 
coalminers. It is now proposed (hat it 
should also help to finance the redeploy¬ 
ment of European textile-workers. 

'Fhc long drawn-out sufferings of our 
own textile industry need never have 
occurred and need not now continue if 
decadc.s of equivocation from successive 
government.'! are replaced by positive 
regional and manpower policies.—Yours 
faithfully, Francis Prideaux 

London, Wio 


Mossadeq and now 

Sir —How strange that Mr Jabbari 
(Letters, August 5th) should use Mos.sadeq’s 
government—one of the grimmest experi¬ 
ments in government in the annals of 
Persian history—as an exemplar of 
democracy. The .short-lived history of 
Mossadeq's government reads like a text¬ 
book in sedition. Its record is only loo 
well known as the very aiitilhc.sis of 
democracy sinre, not even for a single 
(lay, did he rule without martial law 
which he had clamped on the whole 
country, and with the aid of which he 
.stifled the slightest voice raised in opposi¬ 
tion to his destructive administration. 

How could Mr Jabbari call Mossadeq’.s 
government democratic when he dissolved 
the parliament and ruled the country 
according to hi.s own whims ? 

Mr Jabbari'.s praise of the relatively 
insignificant band of saboteurs, bank 
robbers, murderers and guerrillas is 
fatuou.s.—Yours faithfully, 

A. M. Shapurian 
Press attach^, Iranian embassy 
London, SWy 


Colombia 

Sir —In your article on Colombia (August 
i2lh) you .stale that the ” flexible exchange 
rate . . was adopted in Colombia 
“ imitating Brazil’s crawling peg.” I would 
like to infoim you that the flexible 
exchange rate system was adopted in 
Colombia, after a fierce battle with the 
IMF, in March, 1967, through legislative 
decree No. 444. This was several months 
before the Brazilian system was estab¬ 
lished. 

It would perhaps be of interest to you 
to know also that Mr Dclfiri Netto, 
minister of finance of Brazil, has publicly 
acknowledged that this system was 
cstabli.shed taking into account the favour¬ 
able results of the Colombian experiment. 
—Yours faithfully, Jorge Ramirez 

Counsellor, 

London, Wt Embassy of Colombia 


World money 

Sir —Fred Hirsch’s extremely well- 
canvassed propo.sa]s for world monetary 


reform (August 5th} arc based on the 
false assumption that national currencies 
are ends unto themselves, as much as the 
Friedmanites falsely assume that internal 
monetary policies suffice to explain 
economic trends. As a convinced European- 
minded economist, as arc most official 
economists on the continent now, I do 
not see at all those ** major economic 
losses ” and “ mass unemployment ” 
involved in a monetary union. There will 
be, of course, cross-regional subsidisation, 
manpower and capital adjustments 
between favoured and unfavoured areas. 
But those changes arc not drawbacks. 

Local economic losses, mass unemploy¬ 
ment and other hard.ships can only be 
temporary a.s both the Benelux and the 
common market experiments have fully 
demonstrated. European monetary union, 
therefore, will but accelerate overdue 
adjustments, especially in France, where 
strict monetary controls have served too 
often as commercial protectionism. I 
suspect that Mr Hirsch’s proposals will 
actually excuse easy-going politically- 
mindeej governments instead of imposing 
murh-necdcd discipline on the inflationary 
budget and credit policies overwhelming 
the world economy today.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Jules A. Horn 

Kraainem Belgium 


Magic camera 

»Sir —In your article about the Polaroid 
corporation (August 5ih), your Boston 
correspondent appears to have made the, 
not uncommon, mistake of linking two of 
Dr Land’s inventions by saying that his 
camiTii developed its pictures by using 
” a known scientific principle of filtering,” 
by which I presume he mean.s polarisation. 

In fact, Dr I^and’s invention, ” Polaroid ” 
sheet, is not used in his cameras, wdiich 
rely for their development action on the 
diflusion of one ihcinical .substance', 
through a chemical jelly, on to a sheet of 
treated paper which forms a positive 
print.—Youi.s faithfully, K. J. Em.is 
Hounslow, Middx 


Lame ducks 

Sir —There seems to be a difference 
between Britain and the United Stales in 
the use of the term ” lame duck.” The 
Economist calls lame ducks those indus¬ 
tries whose survival is claimed to depend 
on government subsidy. In the United 
States, a lame duck is a politician whose 
current term is his last, owing to defeat in 
a primary or general election, or other 
reasons. A Congressional session called 
between the November election and the 
commencement of a new term in January 
would be a lame duck session, because 
defeated legislators would be able to vote. 

The two meanings arc thus quite 
different. In America lame ducks have 
been shot down; in Britain they arc 
being bandaged up.—^Yours faithfully^ 
Washington, DC Siepiien E. Baldwin 



Lockheed^ liiStar 
is powered by 
2^j000 Britons. 


Th(' 2'),(K)0 pooplewlio liuilcl Rolls Koyt i> 
eniiines. 

These I'ligines m<itle Dur IriStar the 
quiet(*st biy jet in the world. (The U.S.A's 
Federal Aviation Administration has madr* 
it offi( idl. the TriStar is the quiete^st big jet 
now flying.) 

The thr(>e Kb.211 engines that pow<*r the 
plane are built with fewer moving, noise¬ 
making parts. 

And while noise is designed out of the 
plane, power isn't. The IriStar fakes off with 


twice the thrust of older )ets. And with less 
than halt the annoying jt't noise. That's 
doc umented by at oustital annoyaiue stud 
ies pulrlished in U S Government reports. 

A plane as cjuiet as that is bound to solve 
a lot of problems for the airlint's. Lastern 
and TWA just took delivery. And Air Canada, 
Delta and PS.A have their orders in, too. And 
of c ourse, Court Line, the British tour 
t'arritn 

Thanks tc' 2S,(X)0 Britons, airports will be 
quieter all over the world. 

The Lockheed L-IOIITriStar. 
The woridk quietest bte iet. 


GTETelecomunicazioni S.p.A., Via Turati 27, 20121 Milan, Italy 
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Callii^us justatdephone conqMiiQr 

is like calling 

Leonardo daVinci just a painter. 



Leonardo's parachute 


General Telephone & Electronics is in¬ 
volved in telecommunications . . . home 
entertainment... photographic lighting... 
every type of home and industrial lighting... 
precision materials . . . electronic compo¬ 
nents ... computer information systems... 
and all phases of advanced research. 


But please don't get us wrong. We started 
in the telephone business. We grew up in 
the telephone business. And we’re still very 
much in it. 

So we don’t really mind being referred to 
as a phone company. It simply serves to 
remind us of how far we have come. 
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Af0W words 
about the madiinery 
of banldiig. 

Tiinci was when lenciiruT or 
borrowing money wa^ fnactK-dily aiJ 
that bank« seemed to talk about. 

Now you can come into Bai ('l<iy.s 
and we’ll talk about leasing, factoring, 
insurance, estate managoirient, 
pensions, payrolls, unit trusis—v/e [juve 
a growing range of services at oui 
disposal. And yours. 

Our managers take a ci eatiV' - 
approach to finance. They don’t re.spund 
only to a demand. Rathei, they 
come forward to your pioblenis rind try 
to woik out the right solulion. 

Your Bcirclays manager can be a 
laro bird. 

An innovator. 

A ri.^k-takor. 

An entrepreneur. 

Sometimes he may set^m pait- 
magician. That's because he oftfui ha.s a 
hapf)y way of luTning problems into 
opportunities. 

So if you v;ant to expand your 
business ei impr ove your ca.sh flow, 
he’s the man lo see. Aftei all. h''’.s ui 
bu-siness, loo. 

Call in and see him soon. 



BARCLAYS 


Banking means Barclays 1971 





No matter how you look at the world, 
over half of all the countries have chosen 
aircraft and weapons designed and built by 

BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

the most powerful aerospace company in Europe 
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Four more years 


For the first time in his political career President Nixon 
looks like an undoubted winner. The confidena; of the 
Republican party as it celebrated this week at Miami 
Beach is understandable. Kverything is going Mr Nixon’s 
way in his drive for a second four-year term in the White 
House. All the public opinion polls give him almost 
unbelievable leads of more than ■-!5 per cent over his 
DcmcKratic opponent. Senator George McGovern, wh<> 
has l)een losing sujjport at a time when he ought to 
have been gaining it. 

The President has been exploiting the advantages which 
hii office gives him both to get things done and to mono¬ 
polise the headlines ; his latest initiative is his meeting 
next week with the Japanese prime minister. “ Re-elect 
the President” is the slogan, and tihe itheme-will be the 
stupidity of replacing the experienced Mr Nixon with an 
incompetent Mr McGovern. Meanwhale the scnattir 
seems to have mislaid the luck, and with it 
the cool strategic sense and the precise tactical skill, that 
carried him so successfully through the campaign for the 
Democratic nomination. And he is being let down by 
his staff, who are making heavy weather of the transition 
from slogging foot soldiers to presidential guards. 

Together Mr McGovern and they have mishandled 
the opposition to the Vietnam war, the issue which first 
brought him popular support, in a way that casts doubt 
on his judgment and therefore on his qualifications f<;r 
the presidency. First, Mr McGovern seemed to be unaware 
that a member of his staff was discussing the question 
of war prisoners with the North Vietnamese representatives 
in Paris. Then, talking about what would happen if 
American troops were withdrawn from South Vietnam, 
as he promised they would be immediately he was elected, 
he showed what most observers consider to be unrealistic 
optimism about the possibility of stopping the fighdng 
and of a coalition government in Saigon. While so far 
Mr Nixon has not fulfilled his own promise to end the 
war (although Democrats dread that he may do just 


that in the la.st few days before the voters go to t/ie polls 
in November), he has withdrawn all combat soldier'- from 
Vietnam and has practically done away with ctaiscription. 

So the war no longer has a broad impact, alienating 
voters of all cla.sses and creeds, a.s it did during the 
Johnson Administration and again when President Nixon 
involved the United States in Camlxxlia. Only the 
dedicated anti-war groups have been slirreci up once 
again by the recent heavy bombing raids on North 
Vietnam. Nor is the economy helping Senator McGovern. 
Prosperity is breaking out all over and masking the 
unpleasant farts that unemployment is still high and 
that rhe cost of living is .still going up. The mask may 
wear thin and Mr Nixon’s controls on wages and prices 
may become unbearably irksome. But neither is likely 
to happen before Novemlx'r. 

Second time round 

Once rc-clectcd, however. President Nixon will have some 
basic economic decisions to make: a »hoice between 
increasing taxes, cutting back on what many of his own 
officials feel arc already inadequate social programmejj 
and running even heavier deficits than at present on 
his budgets. His economic thinking has turned out to 
be satisfactorily (and to some people unexpectedly) 
Keynesian during hi.s first term of office. But his first 
term of office has btten characterised by a flexibility, 
a readiness to do whatever seems politically desirable, 
that rriay disappear once Mr Nixon is safely back in 
the W'hitc House for what must, constitutionally, be 
the last four years of his political life. 

Already he is noticeably more relaxed, more oinfident 
than he has ever been before ; this is one reason why 
he Ls doing so well in the polls, why his party is now so 
content with him. When he is re-elected, when he has 
no future to fear, then he will be able to do what he 
thinks ought to be dtme. And today no one, except maybe 
Mr Nixon himself, knows what that will be. Once he 
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no longer feels that he must conciliate the right wing 
of his party, will he tackle America’s social maladjust*- 
ments, still just as serious as when he took office, although 
now easier to overlook since violent protest Ls no longer 
so fashionable (in spite of the outbursts at Miami Beach 
this week) ? Mr Nixon has already offered some imagina¬ 
tive suggestions for dealing with these problems, but has 
made Uttic effort to force his proposals through Congress. 
Or will he forget his double-aot with Sammy Davis jr at 
Miami and return to his own reactionary past—^not all 
of it so far past—clamping down on civil rights in the 
name of law and order, appointing conservative justices 
to tlic Supreme Court (where there arc likely to be two 
more vacancies before long), paring government spending, 
except for defence, in order to balance the budget ? 
It is a return to conservative economics that is the biggest 
fear that the idea of a satisfied Nixon sots up. But it need 
not happen. 

The President’s foreign policy, the side of his job 
that is most important to him, has demonstrated that, 
when he feels action is necessary, he is not influenced 
by the prejudices of the right. His visits to China and 
Moscow prove this and his prime ambition in his second 
term is certainly to establish his “ generation of peace ” 
on the foundations which he has been building. Next, 
it may be presumed, comes a desire to put international 
economic relations on what he (but not everyone) would 
regard as a sound basis, with the United States back 
somewhere near its old predominance in world trade 
and with the dollar unquestionably supreme. 

Republican Roosevelt ? 

If Mr Nixon’s second term is to be the period of consolida¬ 
tion and accomplishment that he would like, then he 
needs a more co-operative Congress than he has had 
so far. If he could win by a lancblide he might possibly 
carry back to Washington with him Republican majorities 
in both Senate and House of Representatives. So Mr 
Nixon’s re-election strategy is to build a coalition from 
various habitually Democratic groups of voters who find 
Mr McGovern’s so-called radicalism more than they can 
take or who have been outraged by the scornful ineptness 
of the McGovern staff. And from this Mr Nixon 
hopes to form a lasting coalition that will give the 
Republican party an electoral majority for the foresee¬ 
able future, in the way that Franklin Roosevelt 
gathered for the Democrats a majority that lasted until 
recently—and maybe still exists. 

For some time thajt old Democratic coalition has been 
fraying at the upper edges, with Jews, Irish, Italian 
and other ethnic Americans, skilled workers, trade 
unionists, tending as individuals to vote Republican. Only 
Negroes and intellectuals (and even then with exceptions) 
have failed to be attracted by Mr Nixon’s party. There 
is every sign that this trend will be accelerated this 
autumn ; but it will not be possible to prove how much 
of the drift away from the Democrats is pro-Republican 
and how much merely anti-McGovem until 1976, if 
then. Moreover, as the average American becomes 
increasingly well-educated and sophisticated, more and 
more yoters regard tlicmsclvcs as independent. Many of 
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these may vote for Mr Nixon in November, although 
his retention of Mr Agnew as his vice-presidential running 
mate repels some of them ; but re-electing the President 
will not establish them as Republicans. 

Senator McGovern and many other Democrats, 
including some who are disappointed in him personally, 
believe that there is still a Democratic majority in 
America but that it is now a majority of the left, of 
the young, the poor, the blacks, the intellectuals and most 
of 1I1C unoommitted. But, even if this new majority 
exists, it is doubtful if it can be organised to win a 
national election this year. Still, just as Mr Nixon’s pur¬ 
pose is to move the Republican party on to a new and 
lasting foundation, so it is Mr McGovern’s to do the 
same for the Democratic party. And if he is defeated as 
overwhelmingly as is forecast, then his ideas will be 
discredited and the Democratic party could be. short 
of a majority for years. 

Gome home or stay put 

During the next lo weeks it may become more apparent 
tlian it is now that the groundswcll of revulsion against 
the establishment, the longing for open politics openly 
arrived at, that swept Mr McGovern into the Democratic 
nomination has spread right through the country and 
that his chances are better than they appear to be. 
On the other hand Mr McGovern himself, as a presi¬ 
dential candidate, is rapidly, even if unavoidably, becom¬ 
ing an establishment figure, a politician like all the rest, 
and losing the uncompromising independence that was 
his main asset. But there are some nasty smells corning 
out of the Republican party organisation—the latest the 
developing “Watergate caper”—that discredit Mr 
Nixon’s big business connections and help M? McGovern. 
It remains a major Democratic asset that Mr McGovern, 
and the vice-presidential candidate, Mr Sargent Shriver, 
are adept at getting out among the people, while in 
the p^t, and as recently as 1970’s congressional cleotions, 
Mr Nixon has done himself more harm than goexi on such 
expeditions. 

What Mr McGovern actually offers Americans, and 
their allies, will presumably become clearer as the cam¬ 
paign proceeds and as he makes up his mind about his 
economic and other programmes. But it seems sure that 
this year itlhc voters \^1 have a real choice between the 
status quo, sweetened with a little careful progress, that 
Mr Nixon favours and the changes, revivifying to some, 
stultifying to others, that Mr McGovern advocates when 
he summons Americans to “ come home ” to their true 
selves. And, after all, even Mr Humphrey ran Mr Nixon 
to a very close finish. There could be a revolulioa in the 
naitional mood as the campaign develops, but it would 
have to be a sweeping one. Still, the four more Nixon years 
are not exactly in the bag yet. 


What happened at Miami Beach, from our special 
correspondents there, pages 41-46. The arithmetic of 
next November's elections, presidential and congres¬ 
sional, pages 46-50. 
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Speak now 


Black Africa's leaders (and not just President Nyerere) should publicly 
condemn General Amin if they want to be taken seriously 
on issues like the Olympics 


It has been a difficult week for people who want to 
believe in Africa. There is an argiiineiu for the blacks' 
ejection of Rhodesia from the Olympic games. Then* 
is no defence whatsoever of what General Amin is doing. 
He has compounded his inhuman policy of expelling 
Asians with BritWh passports from Uganda by making 
it clear that many of those with Ugandan passports will 
have to go too. He did have some second thoughts by 
Tuesday, and it seems now that Asians with valid 
Ugandan citizenship papers will be allowed to remain ; 
but technical faults in the documents of about half of 
the 23,000 who hold them will probably disqualify them 
from staying in Uganda. They will bo chucked out, 
stateless, to become more of the world’s wanderers. 

In Munich racialism has been condemned by a black 
chorus (see page 30). But racialism in Kampala has 
been attacked by no one in Africa except Uganda’s 
students and Tanzania’s President Nyerere. Elsewhere 
General Amin’s actions have been received with silence, 
or, as in Kenya, where an assistant minister of home 
affairs has announced his ffupport for the gejicral, with 
approbation. President Keiiyatta himself h;is made some 
ominous remarks this week about Kenya’s Asian citizens. 

It is no longer possible for liberals to avoid an examina¬ 
tion of the condition of black Africa. Of course, it has 
not been a bad year in some ways. Only one coup— 
in Ghana—and t'hat a bloodless one ; the ending of a 
civil war in Sudan that has dragged on in one form or 
another for the best part of 20 years ; a couple of 
incident-free general elections in The Gambia and Swazi¬ 
land ; the reins of government handed over peacefully in 
Dahomey and Liberia (if not at all peacefully in Mada¬ 
gascar and Zanzibar) ; and a meeting of the Organisation 
of African Unity that ended a number of small but 
significant intra-African quarrels. But there are unmis¬ 
takably darker forces at work. Zambia—still one of the 
great white liberal hopes—is moving unsteadily towards 
an ill-prqpared onc-paity system. President Nyerere, 
despite his admirable r<^uke to General Amin, still 
presides over a union with a Zanzibar where one local 
tyrant has replaced another. The Central African Repub¬ 
lic has put on public displays of robbers being cudgelled 
to death under the personal supervision of the president. 
Nigeria persists with its public estecutions. Wholesale 
slaughters have raged for two months or more in Burundi. 
And now there is General Amin. 

That double standard 

It is a commentary on African attitudes that most 
African leaders have said nothing in public about most 
of these things. The issue is important for two reasons. 
First, the moral position of Africans when criticising 
radatism in white-ruled southern Africa is weakened if 
they are not prepared to critidse raefiafism in black Africa. 


Second, the Africcins' rf'ticmce* on ihcir own political 
failures l(x>ks very hke the application of two stan¬ 
dards -one condemning white behaviour, tiu* olh<T 
pleading special circumstances to condom* black 
tehaviour. But this, ot course, j.s ascii a form of racialism. 

Ft is perfectly admissible to cite special circumstances 
in ceita;in issues. It is a reasonable argunieii't that educa¬ 
tion ftw* Africans needs *to be different liom modem 
education for Eim^peans, with a grcatei nnpliasLs on the 
basic practical skills. It is becoming cle.ir that ther^* are 
special problems in applying multi-party dcmociacy to 
Africa's tribal sociclus and that a developing country 
needs a goveninicnt that can put a fair ;unount of 
authority behind its decisions. What Is not true is that 
basic principles of political behaviour shoiiUI lx* varied 
accordiiTig to the amtinent in which you happen to find 
yourself. It is an elementary point, but one grasped 
neither by whiles who speak of Africans as just-down- 
from-thc-^trees, nor by 'blacks who plead that under¬ 
development has left them no time for the niceties of 
civilised behaviour. 

This must be clear to many African leaders. Even 
President Nyerere made no criticism on Monday ol the 
expulsion of Asians who were British riti/(‘ns. But he 
did say 'that fiencral Amin’s decision to expel Asians who 
are Ugandan citizeas “ is clearly raciaH.sni and represen¬ 
tative of the same thing tiliat Africans are deploring.’* 
At least that may have helped to sting Cjencial Amm into 
allowing some non-Britisli Asians to stay in Uganda. It 
also stung him into st'nding Mr Nyerere c>nc of the most 
bizarre of diplomatic telegrams, first castigating him for 
his “ indecent language ” and then going on to say : “ I 
love you very much, and if you had lx*en a woman 1 
would have ainsidcred marrying you.” Mr NyerxTe's s<‘x, 
he added just in time, made that impossible. 

For that Mr Nyerere mum be Uianking his lucky 
chromosomc*s. But he will have hoped to hear a few 
voices outlier than those of Uganda’s students in his 
support. The silence tihat otherwist* hangs over Africa 
reflets in part the fact that Africa, too, has i'Ls racialists. 
It reflects also the belief that the problem of the Asians, 
and therefore its solution, Is the responsibility of the 
British. Certainly the British cannot deny their share of 
the blame. It was the British who first intnxluced more 
than 30,000 Indians to build the cast African railway 
in the iSgos. It was the British who encouraged other 
Indians in cast Africa 'to engage in commerce which, 
since it was spumed by the whites, gradually became 
the exclusive preserve of the Asians. In time the Asian 
communky came to dominate the economic life t>f east 
A'frica. When these countries 'became independent the 
economies of Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda, and to a 
lesser extent those of Malawi and Zambia, were almost 
wholly contndfled by Asians. Even in remote villages in 
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Zambia die only shops were owned by Asians, who 
generally formed a tight-knit group with a culturd and 
religious background completely different from that of 
the indigenous Africans. 

But countries have to live with the consequences 
histmy, and the new governments of the independent 
naldons of east Africa todc on a responsibility for those 
Asians who opted for African citizenship. Britain’s 
behaviour has been foolish and dishonourable in varying 
ways at different times, but that Should not divert atten¬ 
tion from the nature of what Uganda is doing now. One 
of the striking things aibout General Amin’s actions is 
their snnilarity to some of the South African govern¬ 
ment’s, which he has himself attacked in the past. General 
Amin is proposdng to expel from their homes 70,000 or 
more men and women, making some of them stateless 
and many of them destitute. The South African govern¬ 
ment, winch operates on a grander scale, proposes to 
remove about 4m men and women from their homes 
in black areas, and has already despatched more than 


a million into viitual stateleamesB. 

This, if nothing else, should bring home to Africans 
what General Anw is doing, and what their own silence 
about it signifies. They would have a lot of people on 
their side if they said that they did not want the ultimate 
control of their economies to pass into the hands of 
foreigners. But it is unpardonable that naticmality and 
race should be regarded as synonymous. When the 
countries of black Africa became independent it was 
believed that the new governments would be more rep- 
resentadve of their populations than the old colonial 
administrations could posnbly be ; and, by being more 
representative, could afford to be less authoritarian in 
their rclatimis with their people, more relaxed, more 
tolerant of diverrity. It is this belief that some of the 
events of recent years have begun to shake. The fact 
that the government has the same colour of skin as most 
of the people it governs seems to mean very little for 
the sort of government it is; not least when it notices 
that some of them liave a different colour 



The fervour and the silence 

If the World Council of Churches stopped playing at being a churchy 
version of the United Nations it could become a better 
guide to Christian conscience 


General Amin’s decision to eject most of his rountry’s 
Asians, even many of those with Ugandan nationality, 
caused hardly a ripple alt the annual meeting of the 
World Council df Churches that ended at Utrecht on 
Wednesday. Stem telegrams had been dispatched to 
President Amin and Mr Heath by the World Council’s 
outgoing general secretary, Mr Eugene Carson Blake, 
when the crisis first 'blew up a few weeks ago. This week 
there was apparently too little time and too little informa¬ 
tion to do more than send somebody to Uganda to 
“ keep a close watch on this distuibing situation.” 

But this year’s meeting of the central committee, a 
120-strong body which makes policy between world 
assemblies, did find tume for a tong debate on white 
racism. The committee instmoted the World Council’s 
investment brokers to withdraw the modest £i.5m the 
oiganisation has invested in companies involved in South 
Africa and Portugal’s African territories. It uiged its 
250-odd member churches—Protestant, Orthodox and 
Old Catholic (the Roman Catholic church is not a mem¬ 
ber)—to put pressure on firms in their own countries to 
cut off relations with South Africa, Angola and other 
countries on the blacklist. It doubled, to $im, the budget 
of a special fund for die struggle against racism. 

But what about the other half ? 

The committee’s outspdeen and fully justified con¬ 
demnation of aparthdd would have carried greater 
moral authority if the oentrail oonmutbee had also taken 
a clear stand on the Ugandan Asians and on persecution 
in other parts of the world, notably that part which lives 
under communbt governments. On Monday, which was 


by an ironic coincidence the fourth anniversary of the 
Soviet uivasion of Czechoslovakia, the central committee 
adopted a resolution deeply critical of American policy 
in Indochina, but breath^ not a word about those 
Russian troops in Czechoslovakia. The following day 
Bishop Nikodim, of the Rusrian Orthodox church, who 
often serves as the spokesman of the Soviet government, 
urged sister churches in the west not to be “ too 
emotional ” about the question of human rights. It was 
a strange juxtapositian of fervour and silence 

Perhaps it is true, as senior offiaab of the World 
Council argue in defence of their conspicuous silence on 
oppression in communist countries, that an open con¬ 
demnation of the Soviet Union’s policies would make 
life even more difficult for the Christian churches in 
Russia and eastern Europe. Discreet pressure applied in 
private may be the only realistic way for churches in the 
west to deal with regimes that have no reason to reqxmd 
to public exhortaitions to behave like Chrisbiaiis. But this 
reaipolitik af^iroach towards communist governments 
is in Striking contrast with the World Council’s impatient 
and total rejection of the so-called giadualist approach 
to erring non-commumst regimes Uke that in South 
Africa. The contrast was glaring at Utrecht this week. 
When a Scottish churcimian suggested that, as an 
alternative to complete withdrawal, business firms in 
South Africa might be uiged to follow the example of 
Polaroid and er^ark tm polides calculated to benefit 
the black Africans, he was bitterly attacked. One delegate 
likened this reformism to a willingness to endone pros- 
titutimi as a legitimate source of income provided tmly the 
prostitutes were well fed and looked ^tor. Hie Soot^ 
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amendment was rejected. So was the position taken by 
the west German Liitheran church, despite a plea for 
moderation by Bishop Zulu from South Africa. 

Of course, there is a moral prindfde involved in the 
didike of racial discrimination. But when a majority in 
favour of a moral principle is used in such a one<sided 
manner, a body like the World Council is in danger of 
forgetting its basically religious character. It is run by a 
bureaucracy over which the individual churches have 
relatively little actual control and which can do things 
some of than do not want. There are signs that the 
utterly sincere but deeply political activists at the Geneva 


headquarters, and in some of the World Council’s special 
projects, may be pushing it into political commitments 
which have little to do with its religious purposes. It was 
certainly clear that s(»ne of the activists in Utrecht this 
week knew more about Marx and the revolution than 
about Jesus and prayer. It looked at times like a predomi¬ 
nantly political body. The World Council of Churches is 
not a political movement. It is not a Council of Liberation 
either, as someone said at Utrecht, but a council of 
Christian churches. It should consider Jesus. He too had 
a chance to lead a Jewish liberation movement, but 
turned it down to preach the kingdom of God. 



For fear of Morocco 

There's more to the handing over of those two Moroccans 
than the Government's explanation that it was afraid 
of what King Hassan might do to Gibraltar 


It is never much help, when you do something other 
people think you ought not to have done, to explain 
that you were acting out of weakness. The Government 
was not necessarily wrong when it sent those two 
Moroccan air force officers back from Gibraltar ; but 
it lost any chance it had of convincing British opinion 
when it made it seem that it was sending them home 
for fear of what the Moroccan government would do 
if it did not. 

The Govemment’s argument for bundling the two men 
back to Morocco on August 17th, within a day of their 
arrival by helicopter, is that Morocco could, and probably 
would, have made trouble for Gibraltar if Britain had 
done anything else. Part of Gibraltar’s labour force corncs 
from Morocco ; so docs some of its food supply ; and 
the 3,000 Moroccans now in Gibraltar, who depend on 
their government’s permission to work there, might have 
been persuaded, or instructed, to come out on the streets 
if the two officers had not been handed back. The 
Moroccans did not actually threaten to use their powers 
of retaliation, but they did not need to for the Government 
to take the point. It was even assumed that neither of 
the other two courses of action open to Britain would 
have satisfied King Hassan: neither bringing the men to 
the United Kingdom while their plea for asylum was 
considered, nor expelling them from Gibraltar witlioui 
actually returning them to Moracco. 

For Britain to justify its action on these grounds is 
an extraordinary admission of weakness, and it is probably 
not even true. The battalion of infantry kept in Gibraltar, 
plus the gunners and the other supporting units, should 
have been enough to keep order against a few hundred 
not very enthusiastic Moroccan demonstrators ; after all, 
many of the Moroccans in Gibraltar probably welcomed 
the attempt to overthrow King Hassan. There are alter¬ 
native sources of supply for the things Gibraltar gets 
from Morocco, even though Spain still keeps its border 
closed. Mr Heath and Sir Alee Douglas-Home have made 
it sound as if they acted as they did because the peace 
and livelihood of Gibraltar depend not on British power 


but on the goodwill of a Moroccan regime whose days 
arc probably numbered anyway (see page 34). 

By doing so they have obscurecl the other, and perhaps 
better, argument for handing the officers over. The two 
men said when they landed in Gibraltar that they had 
taken part in the attempt to kill King Hassan earlier that 
day. If the attack had be^-n confined to the king, and 
no one else had been involved, they could have claimed 
tliat it was the sort of act for which asylum could and 
should be granted. But in fact it also involved a large 
number of people on the king’s plane, and those who 
were killed or wounded in the attacks on the air|x>rt and 
the palace in Rabat that followed. This was sonietliing 
more than attempted regicide. It was more like the 
unmeasured use of violence for political ends which, in 
the form of urban terrorism or attacks on aircraft, has 
become the epidemic 01 the decade. Most countries are 
increasingly, and rightly, reluctant to extend the right of 
asylum to the men who do the^ things. The botched 
job by the Moroccan airmen does not fall with precision 
into the same category as blown-up airliners or dynamited 
city streets ; but it is a borderline case, and sending two 
of its authors home is not manifestly unjustifiable. 

When we could have done it 

Of amrsc, Palmerston would not have done it. When, 
Orsini threw a bomb at Louis Napoleon in 1858—^he 
missed, and killed some bystanders—^tJie French govern¬ 
ment complained that the attack had been planned, and 
the bomb manufactured, in Britain, Palmerston did not 
even think the French note required an answer ; and 
the House of Commons subsequently refused to pass the 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill he introduced to discourage 
other people from imitating Orsini. But then toda/s 
Britain is not Palmerston’s. It has neither the power 
abroad to turn up its nose at the indignation of govern- 
nients, nor the confidence that political violence has 
been brought under control at home. The affair of 
the Moroccan officers Aows how vulnemble Britain has 
become to all the winds that blow through the world. 
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The TUC gets tough with its 
registered brothers 


For the first lime in years the Trades 
Union Congress is flexing its muscles. 
On Wednesday, the general council 
backed the decision of its finance and 
general purposes committee to get 
tough with the 35 unions which have 
so far failed to deregister under the 
Industrial Relations Act. That is not, 
perhaps, surprising in view of the 
Government’s wholesale defeats and 
retreats of recent months, and the 
individual unions involved are not very 
powerful (the shopworkers came back 
into the fold by deciding to deregister 
last weekend). The TUG is also in 
danger of getting carried away with 
itself, but it would be a mistake not 
to recognise that its sanguine belief in 
its own righteousness will be a continu¬ 
ing factor in industrial relations for 
some time yet. 

The 35 unions which are under sus¬ 
pension have a total membership of 
around 700,000, which is a sizeable 
chunk of the TUC's affiliation. Never¬ 
theless, the first item of serious business 
at the meeting of the TUC in Brigliton 
on September 4th will be to carry the 
general council’s recommendation that 
their suspension should start forthwith. 



There will be a row about that, for 
some of the unions are already in the 
process of changing their rules or bal¬ 
loting their members to make it possible 
for them to deregister, but the result 
is almost certain to be that those unions 
concerned will be required to quit the 
Brighton congress after the vote. The 
suspended unions will be allowed back 
into full TUC membership if they 
deregister by the end of the year. 
Some union leaders have argued that 
the sight of that squad of delegates 
walking out of the Dome at Brighton 
will bring no credit to the TUC. The 
counter argument is that it will show 
the television viewers just how united 
and detennined the rest of the gm 
members are in opposing tlie Industrial 
Relations Act. 

In fact the decision will not affect 
most members of the public one way 
or the other and Mr Vic Feather, who 
was apparently and sensibly in favour 
of not enforcing the suspensions until 
December 31st, has himself admitted 
that the eventual loss to the TUC will 
not be much more than 250,000, or 
about per cent of its affiliated mem¬ 
bership. Even so, that really is no justi¬ 
fication whatsoever for the bald claim 
in the general council’s annual 
report that; “There can be nobody 
who previously adhered to the [Indus¬ 
trial Relations] Act’s doctrines who 
cannot by now have had second 
thoughts.” If they believe that, and 
no doubt most of them do, the trade 
union leaders arc still inhabiting the 
cloud cuckoo land in which they have 
nested for so long. 

The important point to remember 
is that these are early days in the 
operation of the Industrial Relations 
Act, and when the financial and other 
disadvantages of refusal to co-operate 
with it begin to be felt the monolithic 
front will crumble. The unions have 


not changed their spots, and despite the 
present show of solidarity they are still 
as jealous of their own autonomy and 
as concerned with their own self- 
interest as they ever were. 

This attitude is exemplified by the 
National Union of Seamen, whose days 
of membership of the TUG are now 
strictly numbered, at least for a while. 
The NUS refused to deregister because, 
as a special supplementary report by 
the general council fairly acknowledges, 
its executive committee believed that 
deregistration would be “ nothing short 
of committing suicidefor, if it fol¬ 
lowed the TUC’s orders, the “union 
would completely disintegrate within 
a period of approximately three 
months.” The NUS leaders took the 
sensible view that there was little point 
in obeying the TUC if they no longer 
had a union which could affiliate to 
it. That is the sort of commonsense 
realism that serious trade union leaders 
used to pride themselves on having, 

Ugandan Asians _ 

Getting ready 
for them _ 

The first British Asians will start to 
arrive in Britain from Uganda by 
airlift at the beginning of September. 
Entry certificates are being given to 
the 3,000 people wlio were waiting for 
them before the present crisis and most 
will pay their own fares. With their 
dependants, they will number between 
12,000 to 15,000, perhaps a third of 
all those who will eventually be 
evacuated to Britain under President 
Amin’s ultimatum. 

The airlift itself should pose few 
problems. It is being organised by 
BOAC and six British airlines at £70 
a seat. So far as these earliest refugees 
are concerned, British Government 
paperwork will involve mostly the 
rechecking of existing permits (whene- 
as the remaining British Asians in 
Uganda will first have to prove that 
they are British). Delays are expected, 
however, which may spread the 
evacuation of the first batch over some 
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Gas promises bigger blooms 

Natural gas is a very versatile fuel. 

Not only can it be used as a more 
efficient form of heating for homes 
and industi7, but it has other uses 
far outside the scope of ordinary 
fuels. 

For instance, when we say it gives 
bigger blooms, we don't mean it's a 
better way of heating a greenhouse 
(though it is): we mean that it can be 
used for ammonia synthesis in the 
production of fertilisers. ICI are using 
quite a lot of it for just this purpose. 


It not only meets their 
requirements, but will actually save 
Britain foreign exchange, because 
it replaces imported naphtha. 


This is just one of the ways in 
which natural gas can promise new 
benefits for British industry. 

It makes the future look quite rosy. 


GAS-THE NATURAL FUEL 
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Business 
can be 
a pleasure in 

Park Lane 



The Inn on the Park - one of London's newest luxury 
hotels could provide a truly memorable setting 
for your next sales conference or company meeting. 
At the fashionable end of Park Lane, with its own 
car park, the 'Inn' has three luxurious air- 
conditioned conference rooms, seating from 
40-400 as required. Every business facility can be 
provided, from closed circuit TV to secretarial 
services... and incidentally the best cuisine in the 
business. All the bedrooms are large and superbly 
furnished and some of the executive suites are 
positively palatial. 

Today, more and more companies are finding these 
suites ideal for holding intimate business meetings 
and for entertaining. In such surroundings business 
indeed becomes a pleasure. 

InnonthePark 

. Hamilton Place, Park Lane, London W.1. Tel: 01 -499 0888 
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NEW 

ZEALAND 

The news travels 

''Prime tourist target in Pacific area...greatest 
expansion potential..." 

New Zealand's tourist industry is growing faster than 
the world rate; with no doubt at all tourism is quickly 
taking its place as a vital factor in the economic growth of 
the country. 

Tourist amenities and services are expanding to meet 
the demand. 

Annual tourist figures will reach well over half a million 
during the next eight years; there was a 30% increase last 
year alone! 

We know, because we are there, deeply involved in 
New Zealand's development—ready to help you too. 

Meanwhile, why not study a copy of the latest edition 
of our 'Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand' 
or our booklet 'Investing in New Zealand' ? They are yours 
for the asking. 


Over 200 branches and agencies 
throughout New Zealand. 



ViifkiitiniaiBaHk 

OF NEW ZEALAND UMITED 

Our London AddroM: 

8 Moorgato, EC2R 6DB. Telephone: 01 >606 8311 
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Cunningham: deciding priorities 


weeksy depending upon how long it 
takes the Ugandans to give the Asians 
tax clearance and issue certificates for 
assets left in Uganda, the ultimate fate 
of which is still unknown. 

Mr Heath, in a speech on Monday 
to the World Assembly of Youth, 
affirmed in clear tenns the Govern¬ 
ment’s pledge not only to receive these 
British subjects but to make adequate 
preparations for them. In Kampala, 
the team of British officials is finding 
out things like the job qualifications 
of entry certificate applicants, whether 
(since they were already planning to 
come here) they have jobs and homes 
lined up, and where they have rela¬ 
tives in Britain. But at the British end, 
apart from the announcement on Wed¬ 
nesday of the names of tlie chairman 
and some members of the Uganda 
Resettlement Board promised by Mr 
Carr the previous Friday, there has 
been a sense of hiatus this week. 

Local authorities seeking a lead from 
Whitehall are not happy at having to 
wait until the board can meet under 
Its chairman, Sir Charles Cunningham 
(a former Home Office permanent 
under-secretary who retired in 1966), 
to decide its priorities. But every 
day counts in matters like the pro¬ 
vision of emergency classrooms for 
children who may start arriving in a 
week or so. There is very little time 
either to drum up the support of 
employers on a national basis. What 
special powers and funds will the board 
have or will it have to operate through 
separate departmental programmes ? 
It would be worse than a pity if the 
advantage of the firm political lead 
which Mr Heath and his ministerial 
colleagues are certainly giving were 
lost through civil service caution and 
crossed wires. Because, however awk¬ 
ward and deplorable President Amin’s 
90-day deadline may be, it is still a 
deadline. 


Ulster _ 

And yet more 
atrocity 

The IRA Provisionals have regrouped 
their forces and stepped up their urban 
terrorism again. The soldiers on con¬ 
stant foot patrols in districts like 
Andersonstown and the Lower Falls in 
Belfast have become vulnerable targets 
for the IRA snipers and planters of 
boobytraps. A quarter of the soldiers 
who have been killed in Ulster since 
the start of the emergency have died in 
the past six weeks. And there arc still 
enough bombs exploding in shops, 
offices and pubs in and around Belfast 
city centre to suggest that the tight 
security cordons are not tight enough. 

The blowing up of a customs post 
at Newry on Tuesday in which nine 
men, including those who planted 
the explosives, were killed, shows that 
the bombers are now facing a bigger 
risk of killing themselves on their 
operations. This is, in part, because 
they have run out of gelignite supplies. 
The Irish Republic has at last 
tightened up on its supervision of 
southern quarries. The IRA has been 
forced to fall back on making bombs 
out of garden fertilisers like sodium 
chloride and ammonium nitrate mixed 
with either nitrobenzene or diesel oil, 
but this is much more unstable a con¬ 
coction for bomb-making than the old 
mixture. However, the IRA has yet to 
run out of detonators, which still 
come mostly from the south. 

Assassination gangs are operating in 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
districts of Belfast, in particular in 
Oldpark and the Ardoyne in the 
northern end of the city. These killings 
are often reprisals or the paying off of 
old scores. But there are cases where 
the victims merely happened to walk 
down a certain street at the wrong 
time and have a different religious 
faith. Mutilation before death has 
become a common practice. The Pro¬ 
visionals claimed responsibility for the 
murder of a member of the innei 
council of the ultra-Protestant Loyalist 
Association of Workers this week and 
this may well provoke the killing of 
politicians on both sides. Detectives, 
confronted by a growing dossier of 
atrocity, come up against barriers of 
silence in both angrv and frightened 
communities. The undermannetl police 
force has offered a £50,000 reward to 
anyone who will come foiward with 
hard information leading to the arrest 
of any of the killers, and callers can 
ring a special telephone number to 
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confide details to a tape recorder 
without giving either their name or 
whereabouts. 

This is scarcely the kind of mood 
to promote the success of, Mr White- 
law’s peace conference next month. 
Neither has it done anything to foster 
unity among Unionist politicians, who 
met on Wednesday under the auspicies 
of the Orange Order to work out a 
common bargaining position. The Rev. 
Ian Paisley decided not to take part 
in the proceedings and so did the 
Ulster Defence Association, which 
made another attack on Mr Craig’s 
Vanguard movement. 

All the same, most Ulster Protes¬ 
tants will find this week’s report by 
the Dail all-party public accounts 
committee as just further proof, in 
their eyes, of Mr Lynch’s government’s 
complicity in the IRA build-up of 
aims and ammunition. I'he committee 
has investigated what happened to the 
£100,000 voted by the Irish govern¬ 
ment in 1969 for the relief of distress 
in the north. After seventeen months’ 
work, it reached the conclusion that 
only £29,166 worth of aid reached 
those in need (how many of the 
recipients were Protestant remains 
unclear). The other £70,000 is still 
unaccounted for. It seems that docu¬ 
ments and official papers were 
destroyed for “ security reasons,” but 
the committee does believe that there 
was “ a mi.sappropriation ” of funds 
for arms buying. There are reprimands 
for unhelpful bank officials, civil 
serv'ants and former ministers, but a 
good deal of what happened in Dublin 
three years ago remains a very murky 
mystery. 

Demonstrations _ 

Bennion 1, Hain 3 

Although it lasted 21 days, Mr Peter 
Hain’s trial did little to define more 
clearly the limits to which public 
protest can be taken within the law. 
Mr Hain, the Kenyan-bom chairman 
of the Young Liberals, had faced four 
con.spiracy charges arising out of 
demonstrations against white South 
African sporting tours of Britain. He 
was convicted on one—that of con¬ 
spiring to disrupt the Davis Cup tennis 
match between Britain and South 
Africa at Bristol in July, 1969—on a 
majority verdict of 10 to 2, and 
fin^ £200. The jury failed to reach 
agreement on the other three charges 
involving tours by cricket and rugby 
teams in 1969 and 1970, and Judge 
Gillis, directed verdicts of not guilty 
to be recorded. 
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The prosecution was a private one 
brought by a barrister, Mr Francis 
Bennion, on behalf of Freedom Under 
Law, one of whose stated aims is to 
ensure that the right of citizens “ to 
engage in law'ful pursuits free from 
interference by unlawful means is 
effectively protected.” Mr Bennion, 
who declared himself, like Mr Hain, 
an opponent of apartheid, considered 
that. dire(’t action protests against the 
South African touring teams had gone 
far beyond what was lawful. The 
judge stressed time and again that die 
jur> could not be concerned with the 
issue of apartiieid or with Mr Ham’s 
motives in mounting his protests, hut 
onlv with wliether the form his jiro- 
test took was lawful or not. At Bri.siol, 
play was intcrrujiied in the tennis 
match wlien Mr Hain and others sat 
down on the court and l)ags of flour 
were thrown. Mr Main, one of the 
spokesmen of the successful ram}>aign 
to slop the 1970 cricket tour, dis¬ 
sociated himself from the violence and 
vandalism adopted hv some of the 
demonstrators—.^uch as tiigging up 
cricket pitches—and denied that he 
took part in a coihspiracy. 

Those who were looking for 
enlightenment about what is and what 
is not a lawful demo were not helped 
by the fact that the jrrosccutions sought 
to establish criminal conspiracy, some¬ 
thing which is almost as difficult to 
disprove as to prove. For trying to 
prove that Mr Hain did conspire Mr 
Bennion incurred legal costs reckoned 
to be more than £20,000. Mr Hain, 
who is a student on a grant of £360 
a year, was ordered to pay £50 towards 
the cost of the legal aid he received : 
he had conducted his own defence 
since the tenth day of the trial. After 



it was all over some lawyers were 
saying the conspiracy law ought to be 
reviewed. "Fhat was perhaps the most 
positive outcome of procecding.s which 
began over two years ago. 

Road safety 

No place for 
children _ 

Although Britain is about the safest 
country to l)e in a car, lit is murderous 
for pedestrians, and ‘tlie mothers of 
Britain ^hare the blame. A report car¬ 
ried out for the Road Research Lab¬ 
oratory 'in 1969, and publi.shed only 
on luesday, shows that between a 
third and a half—depending on age— 
of three- to eight-year-old children are 
said by their mothers to indude the 
street among their usual play ])»laces. 
Kven among those wlio have access to 
a garden, almost lialf tlie two- to four- 
year-olds play ill the street at lea.st 
occasionally. Even wliere the mothers 
regarded die road outside their liouse 
as busy, 13 per cent of two-year-olds 
were thought to he able to cross on 
their own. Income and social class 
make little difference to t/he figures. 

Pedestrians in Britain suffer two- 
chirds die number of fatal and .serious 
casualties suffered by people in cajrs, 
and pedestrian casualties per 1,000 
population are worse than in the 
United States or any other European 
country. Apart from the very old, 
children are the most frequent victims, 
and nearly 12,000 under the age of 13 
are kiWed or •seriou.dy injured each 
year. 

The Ministry for Transport Tndu.s- 
tries has been increasingly concerned. 
That was wthy the Green Gross Code 
was introduced last year, since when 
child casualties have dropped slightly. 
'I'hat code replaced the 28-year-olJ 
“ look left, look right ” stuff, which 
suffered from many drawbacks, not 
-least of which is that many children 
do not know their left from their right. 
The new code encourages children not 
just to chant a magic formula but to 
think all the time about what they 
are doing. It propounds sfix main 
principles, the most important of which 
is the obvious one so - frequently 
ignored : to stop first. 

Britain is a long way behind other 
countries in being stem with pedes¬ 
trians. In fear of the police, Americans 
and Japanese wait oibediently by the 
pedestrian lights until tcld they can 
go. Britain so far has only about 400 
'sudh “pelican ” crossings, compared 
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wiih its 10,000 “ zebra “ croosings. Con- 
cern about pedestrian behaviour k get- 
ting so great that there is a growing 
movement to make .pedestzianB subject 
to statutory control. Such a motion was 
actually put to the latest meeting of 
'the Roy^ Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents : it was agreed that at 
least where a pedestrian uses a pelican 
light he should be subject to control. 
One difficulty about introducing 
pedestrian control in Britain, however, 
is that the British do not carry idenbity 
cards. An experiment in trying to 
penalise pedetstrians in London a few 
years back led to an extraordinary 
numiber of the accused giving t'heir 
names as John Smith. 

The Government now intends to 
make it illegal to park near a road 
junction, so as to improve the driver’.s 
view of pedestrians, and it is installing 
zig-zag lines at the approache.s to zebra 
crossin.gij.. I'hese lines are not only to 
warn drivers but also to lead pedes¬ 
trians tow'ards the cro.ssiiigs. The vici¬ 
nity of a zebra cro.ssirig is the most 
dangerous place to cross a road ; the 
chances of being run down there arc* 
three times as high as on the crossing 
itself. 

Council rents 

Now, does that 
feel better ? _ 

Circular 75/72 put out at the end of 
last week by the Department of 
the Environment gives the sort of 
guidance on assessing “ fair rents ” for 
council houses which the Opposition 
was deiiidiiding during the debates on 
the new Housing Finance Act. Its 
advice differs from that put forward 
by most city treasurers to their 
councils in its preference for compara¬ 
tive private rents rather than rateable 
values as the basis for assessment, and 
says that local authorities may go far¬ 
ther than the immediate locality (how 
far ?) in seeking comparisons. Even 
this will be difficult in the many areas 
w'hcre post-xgi8 private rented pro¬ 
perty is virtually non-existent. 

But reckoning a fair rent on the 
only logical economic basis of return 
on capital is discouraged, and has 
been so by the courts. The fair rent 
concept assumes a market in equili¬ 
brium ; ie, discounting any scarcity for 
dwellings of a particular type but 
including factors such as location which 
make a dwdKng less or more attractive. 
Where (as is not so uncommon) the 
supply of council houses of ccrtaiii 
types in certain areas is greater than 
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These bonds having been sold in Canada, this announcement is published as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 


$100,000,000 


(Canadian) 


Bell Canada 


First Mortgage Bonds 

dated August 1,1972 

$32,000,000, 8% Series AX to mature August 1, 1980 
$42,000,000, 8f % Series AY to mature August 1, 1993 

$26,000,000, 8|% Series AZ maturing $2,000,000 per annum 
on August 1 in each of the years 1985 to 1997 inclusive 


A. E. Ames & Co. 

Umiieijl 

Dominion Securities Corporation 

limited 


Wood Gundy Dominion Securities Corporation Greenshields Incorporated 

limited limited 

Merrill Lynch, Royal Securities McLeod, Young, Weir & Company Nesbitt Thomson Securities 


Pit field, Mackay, Rosh & Company I^evesque, Beauhien Inc. 

I imited 


Midland-Osier Securities 

limited 

Harris & Partners 

Limited 

Rene T. Leclerc 

lucorpor^e 

Gairdner & Company 

limited 

Matthews & Company 

Limited 

Morgan, Ostiguy & Hudon Inc. 
Pemberton Securities 

Umlted 

Molson, Rousseau & Cie 


Richardson Securities of Canada 
Burns Bros, and Denton 


Fry Mills Spence Burns Bros, and Denton 

Limited limitefl 

Bell, Gouinlock & Company, Cochran Murray 

limned Limited 

Equitable Set'.urilies Collier, Ntirris & Quinlan 

limited limited 

Mead 8l Co. MaoDougall, Ma(;Dougall & MacTier Ltd. 

limited 

Geoffrion, Robert & Gelinas Ltd. Bankers Securities of Canada 


R. A. Daly & Company 

limited 

Odium Brown & T. B. Read Ltd. 
Tasse & Associes, Ltee 


Houston, Willoughby & Company .lohn Graham & Company 


Maison Placements Canada Inc. 
Andras, Bartlett Cayley Ltd. 

J, T. Gendron Inc. 

F. H. Deacon & Company 

limited 

O’Brien & Williams 


Brault, Guy, Chaput Inc. 
Grenier, Ruel & Cie Inc. 
Scotia Bond Company 

limited 

Wills, Bickle & Company 

Uinited 

J. E. Laflamme 

Limitfe 


Fraser, Dingman & Co. 
Bongard, Leslie & Co. Ltd. 

Brawley Calhers 

limited 

Casgrain & Company 

Limited 

Walwyn, Stodgell & Co. 

Limited 

Cliche et Associes Ltee 
Burgess Graham Securities 

Limited 

Tanner Bros. 

Limited 

Cornell, Macgillivray 

Limited 
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The 

Lamson 

Group 


Major operating subsidiaries in the United Kingdom include: 

Automaticket Ltd • Bell Punch Co. Ltd • Caribonum Ltd 
Caribonum Sales Ltd • Dart Cash Carrier Co. Ltd • Decoflex Ltd 
Lamson Paragon Ltd • Lamson Viatron Computer Systems Ltd 
Sumlock Comptometer Ltd • The Ruf Organisation Ltd 
Victory-Kidder Ltd 


Summery of uiwudltMl lesiilte In £000'e 

Piret 

First 

Second 


Helf-Yoar 

Half Year 

Half-Year 


1972 

1971 

1971 

Turnuyur (after doduciing inter company sales) 

33,814 

34.838 

32.864 

Not profit of the Group including dividends, interest etc., before taxation ... 

2,279 

3,029 

2,948 

Net profit of the Group after taxation and minority interests 

1,260 

1.638 

1,901 


The foMowIna it mi •ictraet from the Half-YMN’ Raport tetuad on 16th Aumat, 1972: 

Despite u smalt increase in profits by the Business Forms and Copying Products Divisions, the overall result for the six months ended 30th June, 1972 is sharply down at £2.279.000 
against £3,029,000 

The continued slackness in the capital goods market during the first half of the year, coupled with the effects of the dramatic change in the pncing structure m the markat for electronic 
calculators, has resulted in the Engineering and Business Equipment Division showing u loss for the period Vigorousmeasures are being taken to rodrosathe situation and whilst it will not prove 
possible to make up the lost ground the Division should show a small overall profit for tha year. 

Against this background, forecasting the results of thu Group as a whole for the year is no easy task. Givan the maintanance of current trends, however, your Board estimates that Group 
net profit before tax fo' the yesr should be in the region of £5,250.000. 

The Board has today declared an interim Ordinary dividend of 5% absorbing £743.229 (1971—same). Under the Finance Act 1972 there is a material ber>efit in postponing the date of 
payment to Ist January 1973 


Copies of the 1972 Interim Report can be obtained on application to the Secretary: 



Lamson Industries Limited 

LAMSON HOUSE 75/79 SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SE1 OHY 
TELEPHONE: 01 -928 9022. TELEX: 919121 


Attention Managers: 


Take a look at Japan 

us. 



NEW JAPAN SECURITIES CO., LTD, 

Haad Office: '5, l-chome, N.'honbeshi-Edobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japsn 
Tel: Tokyo 273-2311 

Repreeentetive Office (engoaod in infoKuation and publicity business); 
House 34-36 Queen Street. London E C. 4 U K Tel: 248-6681 


The world’s most booming economy... the 
most exciting economy investment-wise. 

We are licensed underwriter, dealer, 
distributor, and broker with a 68-office network 
at home and offices in London, Los Angeles 
and New York. 

We have an excellent, proven record of 
overseas investment service, and timely advice 
on the Japanese market. We are ready to put 
all this to work for you. 

Look at our free booklets made especially for 
managers. “Quarterly Review,” “Technical 
Investment Indicators,” “Rating of 1 (X) leading 
Japanese Stocks and Earnings Outlook,” and 
many others. 

NEW lAPAN SECURITIES INTERNATIONAL INC. 

(U.S. Subsidiary of New Japan Sacuritiaa Co.. Ltd.) 

Head Office; 235E. Second Street. Los Angeles. Calif. 90012. U.S.A. 

Tei: MA8-8293 

New York Branch: 80 Pine Street. New York, N.Y. 10005. U.S.A. 

Tel 212-747-1810 
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demand for them, the formula will 
have to be abandoned. 

The circular is quite strong on the 
publicity to be given to tenants about 
the -new rents and their right to object 
(this includes the tenants of houses 
acquired by a local authority). It 
spells out the stages by which fair 
rents have to be referred to and 
approved by rent scrutiny boards. The 
opportunities for spinning out the 
process of fixing the final fair rents 
are almost infinite, and it would ap¬ 
pear that unwilling councils can delay 
for at least a year. Meanwhile, though 
few have followed Cainden*s defiance 
of the act since it passed into law, 
there is much play being made with 
the last-minute clause exempting 
councils from an immediate a week 
interim increase if this would be likely 
to bring more than 2 per cent of 
dwellings over the eventual fair rents. 

Local government _ 

Where are the 
new men ? _ 

Although local government now 
accounts for over 16 per cent of the 
country’s gross national product and 
employs 2^m people, councils are still, 
for the most part, Victorian in their 
methods of work. The present reorgan¬ 
isation of local government in England 
and Wales .should provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for the new authorities to 
liarness the techniques of modern 
business management before they get 
under way on April i, i974. This 
week’s publication* of the Govern¬ 
ment’s study t^roup on the manage¬ 
ment and structure of local govern¬ 
ment under the chairmanship of Mr 
M. A, Bains, clerk of Kent county 
council, provide.s them with a useful 
primer for their task. 

Many councils have yet to appreciate 
that their responsibilities are far more 
comprehensive nowadays than those 
of trying to provide essential services 
as efficiently and as cheaply as 
[)ossible. Individual departments and 
committees jealously safeguard their 
own interests. The rigid separation of 
powers between councillor and perma¬ 
nent official is stul)bomly upheld, even 
ttiough it breeds unnecessary friction 
and competition. Council meetings are 
too often cluttered up with day-to-day 
minutiae, and they become mere 
rubber stamps for the big decissions, 
which arc made elsewhere either 
between committee chairmen and chief 
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officers, or behind the closed doors of 
the party caucus. Too much council 
work is still shrouded in undue secrecy, 
so that it is not only the general public 
but also many councillors who are kept 
in ignorance of what is going on. 
Confusion abounds on how to 
establish policy priorities and allocate 
resources within the limits of a tight 
budgetary control. Recent efforts at 
internal reform have often foundered 
on the ingrained resistance to change 
by councillor:) and officers alike. 

Mr BairLs’s group hopes that coun¬ 
cils will embrace the virtues of 
corporate management and escape 
from the rigid departmentalism of the 
past. It calls for the chief decision¬ 
making body to be a policy and 
resources committee covering finance, 
manpower and land use and serviced 
by many departments. And their 
suggestetl performance review com¬ 
mittee, on the line.s of the Commf)ns 
Public Accounts Committee, might 
help to show up waste and 
inefficiency in the tow'n hall. Local 
interest could be aroused if the pro¬ 
posed annual report were made by the 
key officers. Certainly the spread of 
research and intelligence units, the 
more common use of computers and 
programme budgeting, the opening up 
of council business to clo.ser public 
scrutiny, should blow away some of the 
cobwebs in local government. It might 
even attract bright new men from 
private industry to take on tlie jobs 
of chief executives. But there arc real 
doubts whether there are enough able 
and far-sighted councillors around w'ho 
have either the inclination or the 
expertise to take the broad outlook on 
local government which corporate 
management requires. 

Licensing laws _ 

Drinking it in 

The anti-drink lobby is starting to get 
uneasy about the committee of 
inquiry under Lord Erroll whicli is 
expected to report soon on Britain’s 
liquor licensing laws. But the purpose 
of the committee was really no 
more than to confirm and substantiate 
what was already known. I'he Mono¬ 
polies Commission in its 1969 report 
on beer had urged reforms to bring 
about more competition, criticising 
the restrictive effects of the tied-house 
system and proposing that any retailer 
should be allow^ed to sell drink if he 
could satisfy certain minimum require¬ 
ments. It called for more flexible 
opening hours, a cause taken up by 


the now defunct Consumer Council 
and echoed by the British Tourist 
Authority. It needs little research to 
discover that foreign tourists are 
puzzled, frustrated and annoyed by 
not being able to get a drink at any 
reasonable hour because of laws which 
were framed to meet the quite different 
circumstances of 50-odd years ago. 

In those days it was considered right 
and proper for a gentleman to get 
drunk in his home or his club or a 
plushy restaurant but other people— 
particularly munitions workers—had to 
be protected again.st themselves. Today, 
the ordinary British drinker is asking 
for tlic right to decide for himself 
when and how much he should drink. 
Experience has also given some 
strength to the argument that the 
more restrictive the official attitude 
towards drink the more drunkenness 
is produced and the squalid rush to 
get a last pint down before the land¬ 
lord calls time has probably made its 
ow^n contribution towards late-night 
road accidents. 

The postwar years have seen con¬ 
siderable changes in drinking habits 
and radical ones—not all of them, 
admittedly, for the good—in the style 
and etho.. of the English pub. But one 
barbaric regulation remains, preventing 
children under 14 from accompanying 
adults into pubs. That was another 
aspect of the law w'hich the Mono¬ 
polies C’ommission thought should be 
eased. Apart from denying families 
the opportunity to enjoy themselves 
together, wliat .surer way could there 
be of making drink seem desirable 
than by giving pubs an adults only 
label ? It was no wonder that when 
Mr Maudling, the then Home Secre¬ 
tary, ordered the inc^uiry he described 
the drink laws as “ archaic and in 
need of overhaul. ' It is to be hoped 
that that is precisely what the Erroll 
report will recommend. 



Erroll: drinking man's friend ? 
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Distillers 

Extracts from the statement by the Chairman, Sir Alex McDonald, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st March 1972 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON RESULTS 

Excluding the profit of the United Glass 
subgroup and of our associated company, 
Bakelite Xylonite, the consolidated profit 
for the year ended 31 st March 1972 
amounted to €62*2 million, an increase of 
£7*9 million compared with the previous 
year. The increase comprised a rise of 
£10 5 million in trading profit partly offset 
by lower income from investments and a 
higher charge for interest 

In the announcement of Group profit for 
the SIX months ended 30th September 1971 
It was explained that there had been an 
exceptional volume of shipments of Scotch 
Whisky and Gin in advance of impending 
dock strikes on both the Eastern and 
Western seaboards of the United States 
Cooling off periods were ordered by the 
US Government, thus permitting the 
resumption of shipments while the threat 
of strike action persisted Consequently, the 
volume of sales was greater m the second 
half-year than had been expected but to 
some extent this was achieved at the 
expense of sales in the current year ending 
31 St March 1973. 

The consolidated net profit after taxation 
amounted to £37 million to which requires 
to be added £1 -5 million representing the 
net profit from our interests in United Glass 
and Bakelite Xylonite, making the total net 
profit attributable to the Company £38-5 
million Your Directors now recommend a 
final dividend on the share capital of 7-75 
per cent which, with the interim of 5-75 per 
cent already paid, will make a total 
distnbution fortheycar of 13*5 per cent 
compared with 12 75 per cent last year 

Last year I commented in some detail on 
the effect of inflation upon our profits and 
the consequential limitation of the 
resources available for investment. I referred 
to the system developed by our accounting 
staff of applying to the cost of assets 
appropriate factors derived from the 
Consumer Price Index The corresponding 
exercise this ye^r leads us to the 
conclusion that t^msion of the value of our 
total assets by intuition uunng the year was 
£8 million This is ilu* amount which we 
would require to appropriate from 
conventionally computed profits to 
maintain in terms of today's prices the 
same volume of pnysu ai assets as we had a 
year ago 

SCOTCH WHISKY 

In spite of the poor barley crop in 1970 
and the interruption of production due i(; 
power cuts earlie. this year, the results ot 
our distillery operations weic reasonably 
satisfactory. I am glad to report that the 
^ iRpansion of malt whisky distilling capacity 
' MOiendullan distillery, Dufftown, and the 


addition of a new distillery near Elgin called 
Mannochmore, were successfully 
completed. Good progress was also made 
in the rebuilding of Gaol lla distillery in Islay 
and m the construction of modern 
mechanical meltings on the island. 

As regards the home market. The Scotch 
Whisky Association again met the Treasury 
Minister this year and presented the 
industry's strong protest at the existing 
method of assessing duty on alcoholic 
beverages which manifestly discriminates 
against spirits. The inhibiting effect of the 
high duty on spirits is clearly demonstrated 
by the pattern of industry sales since the 
duty was last raised in November 1968. This 
was the fifth increase in duty in four years 
and caused an immediate collapse in the 
already poor demand However, since that 
time, with duty remaining constant in a 
period of general inflation, Scotch Whisky 
has become gradually more attractive to the 
consumer Recovery was initially slow but 
in the last two years significant gains 
totalling some 20% were achieved and in 


spite of a trade price increase in 1970 
industry sales in the year under review 
reached the highest level recorded since the 
last war. It is satisfactory to report this 
increase in industry sates, but I am glad to 
be able to add that sales of Group brands 
increased by an even greater percentage 

Haig remained unchallenged as the 
largest selling brand in the market and the 
demand for Dewar in Scotland continued 
undiminished. Sales of VAT 69 under 
the arrangement whereby Bass 
Charrington are the appointed agents were 
encouraging. 

As regards exports, in the early summer 
of 1971 it became clear that labour difficulties 
on the American seaboards were likely to 
close their ports. Consequently, a large-scale 
operation was put in hand to build up the 
stocks of the Company's brands held in the 
USA. It later became apparent that labour 
troubles at home were likely to develop in 
several areas and the programme of 
btockbuilding was extended to cover other 
major markets. 
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In the USA* still by far the largest market* 
our standard brands* headed by Dewar's 
"White Label" and Johnnie Walker "Red 
Label"* had a particularly successful year. 
Johnnie Walker "Black Label"* our leading 
De Luxe whisky* also enjoyed a quite 
remarkable expansion of sales. The 
develuation of the dollar and increased 
State taxes resulted in higher retail prices* 
but overall demand continued to be strong 
and our percentage increase in volume 
exceeded that of the industry. 

Exports to Europe continued to expand 
and in face of tax increases exports to 
France and Germany were much higher. 

The European market was still dominated 
by Johnnie Walker* but "Black B White" 
again had particularly good sales in 
Germany. 

Australia and New Zealand remained 
major markets and, although trading 
continued to be very competitive, Johnnie 
Walker held its strong position. 

Towards the end of the year South 
Africa imposed severe import restrictions. 
Shipments by the industry however had 
already exceeded those of the previous 
year. Some 10% of this was in bulk for 
bottling locally, but ourbottled-in-Scotland 
brands, headed by White Horse, continued 
to lead the market. In the rest of Africa 
trading in many of the now republics 
remained difficult because they lack funds 
to buy "non-essential ' products. 

In Japan, following the ending of import 
licensing, Scotch Whisky shipments more 
than doubled. Johnnie Walker, White Horse 
and "Old Parr" continued to be the brand 
loaders there Scotch Whisky only accounted 
for around 3% of total whisky consumption 
and until the discrimination produced by the 
imposition of a high duty upon our product 
IS removed, it will be difficult to compete 
against Japanese, American and Canadian 
Whiskies which en|oy lower rates. 


GIN 

During the early part of the year under 
review sales to the trade ^af Gordon's and 
Booth's Gins in the home market continued 
to be affected by the heavy buying which 
took place ahead of the price increase in 
October 1970 and did not, therefore, truly 
reflect the consumer demand during the 
period. Sales in the second half of the year 
were buoyant, comfortably exceeding our 
forecast. Our brands maintained their pre¬ 
eminent position. 

In overseas markets generally the Group 
continued to show good progress, achieving 
particularly encouraging increases in 
Europe and Japan. In the United States, 
where the growth of Tanqueray Gin 
proceeded at an impressive rate, Gordon's 
retained its position as the leading brand of 


Gin and tales of "High Dry" showed a 
good increase. 

VODKA 

Sates of "Cossack" Vodka in the United 
Kingdom again showed a marked increase 
and the brand further improved its share of 
the market. In the United States the demand 
for Vodka is still rising and Gordon's Vodka 
continued to progress. 

THE COMMON MARKET 

We have, through The Scotch Whisky 
Association, had many consultations with 
H M Government on the consequences for 
the industry of Britain's entry into the 
European Economic Community. 

On raw materials we do not yot know how 
the cost of barley, which is to be subjected 
to a levy under the Common Agricultural 
Policy, will be reduced again to the world 
market price as it must bo if the industry is 
to remain competitive in the production of 
Scotch Whisky for export. We are told that 
the right to import cereals free of levy from 
outside the EEC has been agreed, but the 
existing EEC regulations only apply if the 
product processed therefrom is exported 
within twelve months. Scotch Whisky 
cannot be exported for at least three years 
and, in practice, the major brands are all 
matured for much longer. 

Perhaps the most serious of all the 
immediate problems on the production side 
IS the fact that the members of the EEC are 
at present engaged on drafting regulations 
for a proposed EEC Alcohol Regime We 
have been assured by HM Government that 
Scotch Whisky, Gin and Vodka will be 
excluded from the control of this monopoly 
but each successive draft of the proposed 
regulations purports to apply to these 
products As HM Government know, we 
consider this a quite intolerable 
proposition. 

We have, for some years, expressed our 
fears as to the consequences for the Scotch 
Whisky industry of harmonisation of duties 
in the EEC because the U K duty is so much 
higher than those of all the existing 
members. We have been told that 
harmonisation is a long way off, but, in tact, 
the process has already been commenced 
by the Community Inthe view of The 
Scotch Whisky Association action to reduce 
the U K duty at least to the highest of the 
others (which would mean roughly halving 
the UK duty) should boa priority for our 
Government. 

FOOD GROUP 

Sales of Bakers' Compressed Yeast ware 
well maintained but exports of Bakers' 

Dried Yeast declined due to keen 


competition for a reduced demand. 
Following the introduction of a new price 
structure in the home market to take 
account of rising costs in both production 
and distributfon* profitability showed some 
increase over the previous year. 

THE DISTILLERS COMPANY 
(CARBON DIOXIDE) LIMITED 

The overall carbon dioxide market failed 
to show any appreciable expansion during 
the year. At the same time* competition in 
the market was intense. Under these 
circumstances the Company did well to 
maintain its volume of sales. However, some 
disappointment must be expressed that, 
once again, external factors caused some 
reduction in profits. 

BAKELITE XYLONITE LIMITED 

This was an extremely difficult year for 
Bakelite Xylonite Limited, the plastics 
company in which we are joint partners 
with Union Carbide Corporation, USA. 
Results for the calendar year 1971 were 
poor, reflecting the stagnant state of the UK 
economy and the heavy burden of 
continuing inflation 

UNITED GLASS LIMITED 

The consolidated profit of United Gloss m 
the calendar year 1971 amounted to 
C3,012,000 before taxation compared with 
£1,574,000 in the previous year The 
improvement was in the main attributable 
to the Glass Container Division with modest 
contributions from the Closures ft Plastics 
and Engineering Division'j. A substantial 
loss was incurred iiy the Tablewaro Division 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

You will have noted my earlier reference 
to the shipment of substantial quantities of 
Scotch Whisky during the past year 
somewhat in advance of requirements in the 
markets to which they were despatched. 
Although we do expect the consumer 
demand for Scotch Whisky to continue to 
nso, it IS quite possible that our shipments 
during the current year will be rather lower 
than in the previous exceptional period. At 
the present time, therefore, it seems probable 
that little, if any. expansion will occur as 
regards total volume of business achieved 
during the current year and, consequently, 
no improvement in profits can be 
envisaged unless there is an increase m 
export prices In the intensely competitive 
situation now existing in the industry an 
overall increase does not seem likely during 
the current financial year and thus, with ever 
increasing costs, we shall be fortunate to 
equal the results we are now presenting. 


^ SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

ContoMdatgd profit before tax 
Nat aarninga 

1 Retained 
Dividanda 
Rata of dividanda 


Year to 
31st March 
1972 
£ 

62*189,000 

38*620,000 

14*008*000 

24*614*000 

136% 


Year to 
31 at March 
1971 
£ 

54*265.000 

34*012*000 

10*860,000 

23,162*000 

12-75% 
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Opera: ideas for the future 


Dr Johnson called opera *' an exotic and 
irrational entertainment ” and many 
EngHshmen since have tended to agree 
with him. No item of public expenditure 
on the arts causes more controversy than 
the 4 c 1.75m which the Arts Council spends 
on the Royal Opera House at Covent 
Garden. Although opera now accounts for 
only a quarter of the council’s budget, as 
opposed to half in 1956, this money is 
really spent on only four companies, 
whereas the 22% of its budget that 
goes to drama helps to sustain some. 50-oHd 
repertory theatres as well as the Royal 
Shakespeare Company and the National 
Theatre. It is hardly surprising that some 
people question whether the an cake has 
been cut up fairly. 

The Arts Council would reply that opera 
is one of the very greatest art forms, for 
which there is a large and growing 
demand. All four subsidised companies 
play to nearly packed houses, and the 
numerous amateur opera societies in 
Britain suggest that the potential audience 
is even larger. But why is opera so 
expensive ? To start w'ith it is heavily 
labour-intensive. When guest artists are 
included. Covent (Jarden (with the extra 
expense of a ballet company) employs 
around 1,000 people (salaries arc 75?/^) of 
its budget). Of these 150 are orchestra 
players (45 for the Royal Ballet Touring 
Orchestra), 248 singers and dancers, 250 
technician.s, stage managers, stage hands 
and scenery and costume makers. The 
rest are administrative and service staff. 

Opera is also expensive in sets, costumes 
and renting and maintaining a mammoth 
and generally old building. What is more, 
an opera audience demands variety. A 
costly new' production may be shown only 
six limes in a season. Neither the public 
nor tbc singers would stand for 15 
performances of “ Aida ” on the trot, so 
the idea of paying off production costs as 
in a commercial musical is impossible. 

Compared with, say, Germany, which 
has around 50 opera cfwnpanies, the British 
smattering of five major ones looks pretty 
poor. Four of these arc .subsidised : Covent 
Garden (which also managc.s the English 
Opera Group) anci Sadler’s Wells (soon 
to be renamexi tlie National Opera) in 
London, and the Welsh and Scottish opera 
companies. The fifth, Glyndebourne in 
Sussex, supports itself on an extremely 
elegant summer seawn for people prepared 
to -pay around £6 or £7 a ticket. (An 
evening for two Londoners at Glyndc- 
including tickets, dinner and hrst- 

" Return train fare, costs over £25). 


Glyndobournc does, however, get public 
funds to help in it.s touring. 

f.ondon since the war has become a 
leading opera centre of the world : Covent 
Garden stands in the same league as the 
New York Metropolitan Opera House (the 
Met) and La Scala in Milan. Until 1968 
the two London companies complemented 
each other wcH. Covent Garden, under 
the direction of Sir Georg Solti, was 
doing then, as now% mostly grand opera 
sung ill the original language, whereas 
Sadler’s Wells produced operas in English 
on a smaller scale in its theatre in 
Islington, in north Ixindon. This situation 
has changed. In 1968 Sadler’s Wells moved 
house to the massive Coliseum theatre, 
bang in the West End which, wdth a 
.seating capacity of 2,400, tops Covent 
Garden’s 2,150 limit. Although it continues 
to perform in Engli.sh and generally 
employs a more “ popular ” repertory 
(there are two Offenbach works in tihe 
current season) Sadler’s Wells often nearly 
overlaps with Covent Garden. 

Stephen Arlon, director of Sadler’s Wells 
for many years (he died early this year), 
felt that there was definitely a place for a 
“ people’s opera ” alongside the grand 
opera, and he justified his policy of 
producing enormous works like Wagner’s 
“ Ring ” cycle on the grounds that he 
catered for a different audience than that 
at Covent Garden. The 75% attendance 
figures only three years after the company’s 
move substantiated his claim. 

Covent Garden and Sadler’s WeWs do 
differ enormously in many ways, particu¬ 
larly in their attitudes to the resident 
opera company. Covent Garden is very 
much an international house employing a 
permanent chorus but relying on famous 
outsiders to take many of the lead roles. 
Sadler’s Wells is very much a company 
opera—more on the lines of the Komlsche 
Oper in Berlin—^and so takes most of its 
lead roles from inside the company. Lord 
Harewood, its new director, seems .set to 
continue this policy. He believes you should 
be able to cast Mozart’s “Magic Flute” 
—an opera demanding a wide spectrum 
of voices from a very high soprano to a 
very low bass—from within your own 
company. But the fact ol life is that most 
successful singers have no wish to be tied 
down to a company any more, and the 
high reputation of British singers comes 
about because they arc now heard in opera 
houses all over the world. 

Covent Garden prides itself on the 
amount of rehearsal time it takes on 
different productions, compared with most 
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bag houses (as the ballet plays alternate 
nights it does have more chance), and 
something like the recent “ Marriage of 
Figaro,” at which the enchanting Kiri Tc 
Kanawa made her debut, was a stunning 
example of good ensemble work. But there 
is no doubt that OoHn Davis, while still 
wishing to attract the best voices in the 
world, would also like to buiki up the 
company more and give resident singers 
a greater chance to & 4 ng important roles. 

Sadler’s Wells, which runs on a budget 
of £i.8m, £920,000 of which comes from 
the Arts Council and £160,000 from the 
Greater Lotidon Council, charges quite 
moderate prices (high-priced tickets arc 
£2.40 and the cheapest 50p). Covent 
Garden, with its much more expensive 
productions—-an exotic one can wdl 
exceed £50,000—and higher rates for 
.stars—a really lop one can earn a four- 
figure sum for one performance—has to 
charge much more in order to earn about 
half of its £3.45m budget. Its prices vary 
with different attractions. Top prices to 
hear Montserrat Caball6 in “Tr.wiata” 
were £8.40; prices on less important 
nights range from £3.80 to 5op. 

Although the budgets sound big, they 
arc small compared with some foreign 
houses. Berlin, for instance, has a budget 
of £4.5m. What is more, German hou.se.s 
are subsidised u.sually at around 75% 
—rather than Covent Garden’s 5oV'<.. 
Berlin gets £3m in subsidy and 
Hamburg, serving a population of only 
around i.8m, gels nearly that from its 
local authority. Larger subsidies not only 
keep down seat prices, they also g'ive a 
director gre.ater freedom to plan a more 
daring rej>crtoire (the entirely traditional 
list of operas at the Met illustrates just 
how unadventurous a company dependent 
on rich subscribers can be). 

Covent Garden’s general achn'inistrator, 
Mr John Toolcy, has no wish for the 
house to be ju.st a museum of grand opera 
and .secs staging operas by contemporary 
British compo.scrs as part of Ctivein 
Garden’s role. But this is financially ri.sky. 
Opera lovers who flock to hear Vcrdii and 
Puccini arc often wary of new works. 
Some have done quite well. “ The Knot 
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Home produce : Geraint Evans in Covent Garden’s " Figaro "... anc/ a Wetsh ” Falstaff " 


Garden,** by Sir Michael Tippett, had 
nearly 77% attendances over six 
performances in 1970. But a recent revival 
of Victory,” by Richard Rodney Bennett, 
got a calamitous 35 %• This year 
Covent Garden has attempted to bring 
more people in by slashing prices for 
modern operas. But this incentive has not 
succeeded yet. 

One new venture which might bring in 
the crowds for modern works is the 
(jovent Garden “ prom.” The first three 
will be held this autumn, one playing 
“ Taverner,” the new opera by Peter 
Maxwell Davies. The proms will also be 
Covent Garden’s first venture into 
ct)-opcration with a commercial company 
-the Midland Bank. London orchestras 
got on to this bandwagon some time ago 
and different companies back various 
concerts as a form of presfige advertising. 
Midland Bank is giving £7,500. But, more 
important, it is paying for and organising 
all the publicity, which could mean a 
poster in every single Midland Bank. 

Many young composerstoday would 
|)rcfcr to compose for a much smaller 
stage, and this is one reason >Ahy Covent 
Gar-den is pressing to get Government 
money and permission to build a small 
opera house, seating 1,200, next door. It 
vvould have other advantages. Young 
singers could try out more parts, .smaller 
productions could be mounted which could 
go on tour—Govern Garden only tours 
its ballet now—and operas by Mozart and 
Monteverdi (originally written for small 
SI ages) would come off better there. The 
management also wishes to build new 
l»ack-stage facilities, which are dreadful at 
present, and a new home for the London 
Opera Centre and the ballet school. 

But the chances of getting the requisite 
£i5m (the land abnc would cost £5m) 
out of the Treasury seem a bit slim. Lord 
Drogheda, chairman of Covent Garden, 
^A’ould like to sec the law changed so that 
money could be raised by a lottery : this 
mrrhod proved highly successful in 
-Sydney. Some conservationists oppose the 
plan because it would mean knocking 
down the Floral Hall, a beautiful piece of 
J'axton-style Victorian architecture, the 
exterior of wliKdi could no doubt be 


.somehow incorporated into the new builil- 
ing. Recently it has been suggcjited that 
Covent Garden should use the old Sadler's 
Wells theatre. Mr Tooley agrees that this 
miglH be a good interim solufion. 

There is likely to be some opposition to 
spending that much capital on the arts in 
London. There is a feeling, strongly sup¬ 
ported by Lord Eccles, that London has 
had more than its fair share for too long. 
Lor while the operatic diet in Ix>ndon is 
rich, in the provinces it is lean and irre¬ 
gular. A city like Manchester gels a couple 
of weeks* worth of visits every year from 
either Sadler's Wells or Glyndeboumc and 
perhaps occasional visits from the Scottish 
Opera. Large towns in the south west get 
.similar fare but with the Welsh standing in 
for the Scots. 

One solution to this dearth is touring. 
But touring is fraught with difficulties. 
First, it costs huge sum.s to cart full 
choruses, orchestras and sets around the 
country. Making mobile sct.s is ro.stIy. 
And few towns have theatres suited to stag¬ 
ing opera and, w'ith the exception of Edin¬ 
burgh, no town nowadays wants to build a 
new touring theatre. 

Sadler's Wells givc.s 120 performances 
annually outside London. The company 
splits itself into two (one group somewhat 
larger than the other) and they head off 
in April louring about 15 towns beiw'ccn 
rhern. Artists generally dislike touring and 
the company invariably makes a lo.ss on 
the exercise. But unless provincial 
companies spring up, Sadler’s Wells is 
obliged by the Arts Council to keep at it. 

The only new opera company planned 
at present is in the north west. In 1960 
an Arts Council report suggested building 
an opera house in Manchester. Since then 
a working party, including repre.sentative^ 
of local authorities in Manchester, Liver¬ 
pool, Cheshire and Lancashire, has toyed 
with the idea. Some people have sug¬ 
gested forming a company first and 
then hawking around for the £5m or fo 
which would be needed lor the bricks and 
mortar. Manchester and Liverpool have 
agreed in principle to form a company 
which will have its first short season in 
the spring of 1974 accompanied by the 
Royal Liverpool Philharmonic and the 


Halle orchestras, 

'J'hc Welsh and Scottish companies have 
extremely di.stinctive characters. The 
Welsh .started just after the war and, in 
a characteristically Wel.sh way, was run 
as the most professional kind of amateur 
operation for many years. Today it has a 
professional chorus of ;^o, supplemented by 
a 7o-.slrong amateur chorus which 
rehearses several nights a week in Cardiff 
and Sw'ansea. The enthusiasm and pride 
the Wei.sh have for their own company are 
shown by the fact that at their two-wcek 
spring .sea.son in (Cardiff (which included 
“ Rigoletto," “ Aida," ” Falstaff," ” Magic 
Flute " and a new production of ” I'uian- 
dot ”) most performa'.ice.s were sold out. 
The company has 46 opcra.s in the reper¬ 
toire, ranging from the traditional to 
sev'^ral in Welsh and the daring “ Lulu *' 
by Berg which got a tremendous reception 
last year. 

The Scottish OjxTa has been going only 
since i960 but has already gained an 
excellent name for itself and an extremely 
loyal follow^iiig in Scotland, where it 
general 1 > plays to 90'V. houses. If anything, 
it is .slightly fancier than the Welsh 
and regularly employs international artists 

.such a.s Helga Deme.sh and Janet Baker, 
who caused a sensation in “ Ro.senkavalier ” 

- to take lead roles. 

Both companies receive grants (£240,000 
to the Welsh and £215,000 to the Scots) 
from the Welsh and Scottish Arts Councils 
and both receive small amounts from local 
authoriiie.s. But for touring within England 
they are both subsidised by the Arts 
Council through the Dramatic and Lyric 
I heatres A.ssociation. I'his year the Welsh, 
vdio do about half their performances in 
England, will get £88,000 for eight weeks 
of touring ; the Scots, who only do about 
a quarter of their performances outside 
Scotland, will get £64,500. Both, of course, 
would like to increase their performances 
as at present they are limited by lack of 
funds to 18-19 weeks a year. Such finan¬ 
cial considerations cloud the future for 
provincial opera-going. But opera cnlhu- 
.siasts are vociferous and, if only to appease 
them, Lord Eccles has asked the Arts 
Council to produce a long-term forecast 
on opera’s future in Britain. 
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International Report 


The torch that flickered 


This week's politics in Munich must 
havf^ made Pierre de Coubertin, the 
French ari''tfK'iat who had the bmin- 
wave of ^evivitl^ the Olympic t^airiies, 
turn in his c’^tiivc. After a clifF-hangi!^t' 
session on I’uesday ni^ht, the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Ciomrnitlec —hy [56 
to with three abstentions—voted to 
ban the -Rhodesians’ participation, 
reversing the decision it had made 
about a year ago. Never before has the 
KXJ liad to face a ixilitical issue so 
openly. De Coubertin conceived the 
games essentially as a contest tween 
individuals, not between nations ; the 
best adiletes in tlie world would meet 
every four years to compete witli each 
other, no matter where they came 
from. But de Coubertin died a long 
time ago, and for better or for worse 
the world ha.s moved on. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary 
aspect of the past week’s row is that 
it took so long to happen. It was 
announced in March, 1971, that -the 
Rhodesians were going to be invited 
to compete at Munich, and the matter 
was fonnally clinched, or so it seemed, 
in September last year ; the Supreme 


Council for Sport in Africa, which is 
linked to the Oiganisatiun of African 
Unity, accepted the invitation on tlie 
understanding that the Rhodesians 
would be oBicially designated as South¬ 
ern Rhodesians, would paratle under 
their pre-1965 flag, and would have 
the British national anthem played if 
any of their team mounted tlic victory 
rostrum ; in other words, that they 
would behave as if Rhodesia h;«l never 
declared indejxndencc. 

Most of the black African countrie,s 
reckoned that Mr Ian Smith would not 
accept thf deal. But the Rhodesian 
prime minisiter estimated that the 
advantages of acceptance would far 
outweigh the slights in terms of pro¬ 
tocol ; it offered him a degree of inter¬ 
national recognition, and the sjxctade 
of black and white Rliodesian athletes 
parading around .the Munich traeJe 
together was too good a propaganda 
bonus to lose. The Africans were slow 
to realise the way tilings were going ; 
only when the Rhodesians actually 
turned up in the Olympic village (with 
blacks and whites sharing the same 
facilities) did they have a rush of blood 



Even the btack Rhodesians are bowJed over 


to the head. 

Tanzania was the first country to 
announce its withdrawal, on August 
loth. Then the bandwagon started 
rolling, the only real check to its 
advance being Nigeria’s shortlived 
declaration a week later of its willing¬ 
ness to stay in the games. In the circum¬ 
stances, the IOC probably made the 
only decision possible, for the games 
would havt been a fiasco if 30 or more 
nations—plus any significant number 
of the black American athletes—^had 
boycotted them. But it has been an 


A century of Olympolitics 


The Olympic games arc intended to be 
a festival ol peace and goodwill, but 
they have been the subject of almost 
constant political bickering ever since 
iheir revival in 1896. All might have 
been happier if aihlete.s had competed 
on an individual rather than a national 
basis, as was intended by Baron de 
Coubertin, the founder of the modem 
Olympics. 

The first three Olympics were so 
shamboli<* a.id ill-attended that there 
was little cause for political rows Even 
so, sharp words were exchanged in 1896 
when the Americans arrived ii days 


late in Athens, because the Greeks 
forgot to tell them that they were still 
using the Julian calendar. The first real 
political set-to developed 10 years 
later at the unofficial games in Athens, 
when the Irish athletes organised a 
home rule demonstration. They did not 
like being lumped together with the 
British team, and after an Irish triumph 
in the high jump one of them scaled 
the 2oo-foot flagpole and nailed an Irish 
flag to the masthead. 

But this was as nothing to the bitter 
disputes in Ix)ndon in 19^. These were 
the first games at which all entries 


were explicitly on a national basis, and 
this inevitably brought up questions of 
political recognition. The Finns refused 
to march behind the Russian flag. The 
Americans refused to dip their flag to 
the British king. The rivalry between 
the British and the Americans grew 
more intense as the games progressed. 
The Americans protested about the 
judges, about the size of the boots the 
British wore in the tug-of-war, and 
about the British attitude to American 
protests. At one point the entire Ameri¬ 
can team threatened to walk out. 

At Stockholm, in 1912, the Finns had 
another row with the Russians, and 
the Italians and the French pulled out 
of the fencing after a dispute over the 
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odd story. The man who is presumably 
kicking himself hardest is the Rhodes¬ 
ian team manager, whose statement 
that “ we are Rhodesians and will 
always remain Rhodesians ” may have 
drawn the Africans’ attention to the 
propaganda value of the whole alTair. 

Meanwhile, another country witli a, 
shall w^e say, dubious internal f>olicy 
continues its preparation for the :.;aines 
unchallenged. For the first time in tlie 
history of the 01 ynipic.s the east Ger¬ 
mans are competing as a separate slate, 
and on west (Jerrnan soil at that. Jlen 
Ul'brirht and Herr Honcckcr have for 
yeans (rather like Mr Smith) regarded 
recognition at the Olympics as a step¬ 
ping-stone to fuller international 
recognition, 'rhere has been no protest 
from the countries that do not recog¬ 
nise east Germany. On the old assump¬ 
tion that the Olympics should he open 
to all, irrespective of politics, that is 
fair enough. But four years ago there 
were nmrmunngs—no more tlian tliat 
—that tlie Ru.ssians should be banned 
from the Mexico Olympics because of 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
The idea w^as rejected by many of the 
|)Co|>le -who have denounced Rhodesia's 
participation, because they said it 
would be “ bringing politics into sport." 

And perhaps the most glaring 
anornalv of all is the absence from 
the Munich game.s of a team from tlie 
mainland Ghina that has now at last 
taken over the Chine.se scat at the 
United Nations, obtained recognition 
by a strong majority of the other 
nation.^ leprcscnted at these Olympics, 
and played host to President Nixon- - 
who this week was triiimphing at his 
party’s convention in Miami under a 
giant photograph of his fumou.s meet¬ 
ing with Mao 'Fse-tung. Hardly 
anybody seems to have noticed that, 
for the Olympics, the government on 
I'aiwan is apparently still tlie govern- 

rules, In 1920, as in 194®) the nations 
that had been recently defeated in a 
world war were excluded, but they were 
in no position to stage a prote.st. The 
Russians, too, were excluded after their 
revolution and did not return until as 
recently as 1952. 

The British were at the centre of an 
odd row in Antwerp in 1920. For some 
reason the locals went crazy when the 
British won the water polo. The 
Belgian band would not play for the 
victory ceremony, and Belgian officials 
would not hoist the British flag. The 
enmity became so intense that the 
British had to be guarded by armed 
sentries. 

The 1936 Berlin games marked the 


merit of China ; and competitors from 
Taiwan will be parading and perform¬ 
ing during the next few weeks under 
a flag that few other nations now 
recognise as the flag of China. 'Fhi.^ 
week the IOC has elected a new 
president, in the shape of an In.«h 
peer. 1'herc is already plenty of Irish- 
ness in the business of who can, and 
cannot, take part in the games. 



He still wants 
them all out 


FROM OU'R UGAWDA CORR'ES-PONOENT 

In circumstanee.s that seemed to rule 
out iinv hint of flexibility, President 
Amin decided on Tuesday to chop tlie 
fdan he had announced throe davs 
earlier to expel all of Uganda's \sian 
citizens. Wliv this chanue of heart 
Gertamly not just because Mr Julius 
Nyerpie, in neighbouring Tanzania, had 
criticised liini. N«^r because t»f opposi¬ 
tion from Ugandan uiiiversitv students, 
wlio discreetly reminded him tliai all 
Ugandan tatizens weie lus cm )vernrnent'> 
responsibility. 

The real deciding factor seem^ to 
have been President .-\miii‘s own reali¬ 
sation that iiuv such blanket expulsion 
of .A.siaiis would leave him with no 
defence against charges of lacialisin. In 
tins Mr Nyereic^’s stiictuif's may have 
played their })ail, but the main im{);dse 
probably came from ch anda''^ foreign 
minister, Mr Wanumc Ribedi, wlu) was 
in Eurojjc at the time i>f his president's 
first announcemenl. Mr Kibedi’.'. 
defence of the expulsion programme 
wa*- based throughout on the argument 
that citizenship and not race was the 
ciiteiion for departure. It was luU a 
good defence, since it did not lake into 
account all the non-citizen Europeans 

zenith of the politicisation of the games. 
Hitler made a powerful attempt to 
exploit the occasion to demonstrate the 
superiority of the German race. Bur 
the triumphs of the bla* k American 
runner, Jesse Owen.s, rather blunted 
Hiller’s plans. 

Tempers were cooler in the early 
years after the second world war, 
although rows over the rules and 
amateuri.sm flared up at regular inter¬ 
vals. In 1958 the mainland Chinese 
pulled out when the International 
Olympic Committee chose to r^'cogni.sc 
the Taiwan regime. But things did not 
really warm up till the 1960s. At the 
Tokyo games of 1964 South Africa was 
excluded because of its apartheid policy, 
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who would still remain in Uganda, but 
it wa.s better than nothing. 

The decision to allow Uganda's Asian 
citizens to stav on does not affect the 
(>0,000 Asian non-citizens here, who still 
have to leave bv early November. The 
fiisi 12,000 to I5,0(X) departing British 
Asians will be flown to Britain next 
month, so that by the time Mr Geoffrey 
Rippon arrives in Kampala for his 
second visit early in October he will 
have sufficient proof of Britain’s good 
faith to persuade Pre.sidenl Amin (or 
the British Government hopes) to 
extend the November 7th time limit 
tor the remainder to get out. By then 
tliere .should be about 40,000 non¬ 
citizen Asians left, 23,000 of them 
wanting to no to Britain, die remainder 
liritish and Indian Asians? who plan to 
settle in India. 

l.ast week President Amin decreed 
that all busines^ev^ binidincrs and indihs- 
tru*s »twned by luin-citi'/en Asians here 
must lie registered with thf* authorities 
b\' die end of tiiis 'uoritli. But the 
reLOstration foirtw are '-till being prin¬ 
ted. .So arr die ajiplication frirrns that 
jjrospefU\<‘ Alrican fiuy^rs of businesses 
^din<jU)^h(H^ 1)\ .'\>lans have lieen 
united to fill in. Mr Amm ha^ said 
that all prc'pertN belonging to depart¬ 
ing A^iaii^, except personal eflirts, must 
be disposed < if }j> ii:r ‘jovernrneul, and 
not l)v privatf' .aie or !n transfer to 
: }>iesuiTiabl\ Afiuxin or lairopean) 
relah\'e-. In lln^ rontt'xl (Mfepective 
Afii(‘an iuivers have Immu told that 
tlu‘v rna\ expett ■ownTirnent assistance 
- -but where the resource'- for this will 
Come fiori), or die fi'rtngn exchange 
to rcTiiit pa^l^ent^ to die A.sian selleCsS 
overseas, has nowheie been statfxl. It 
has not oven bi'^u dcxided how much 
nionev Asian emigrants will be allowed 
take willi them, and what will hap¬ 
pen to the remaii der of their capital 
here after they go. Vnti] at lea.st some 

and North Korea and Indonesia pulled 
out after most of their athletes were 
ejected because they had taken part 
in the mini-Olympics organised by 
President Sukarno of Indonesia in 
1903. This was a retaliation against 
Sukarno's refusal to allow athietes 
from Israel and Taiwan to take part in 
hi.s Asian games. 

The 19(18 Mexico City games w^ere 
renowned for the “ black pow'er" 
gestures made by triumphant athletes 
and the 1972 games have already been 
adequately marred by political rows. 

The 1976 Montreal games will no doubt 
be affected by French Canadian 
separatist demonstrations, if by nothing 
else. 
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A British characteristic : the ability to queue 


of these points receive attention, the 
exodus will be delayed, 

Mr Amin's decision to limit the 
expulsion pro^^ramine to non-citizen 
Asians has certainly reduced die 
immediate human and economic prob¬ 
lems. I'hc wealtliiest Ugandan Asians 
will now remain. The government will 
not be faced with the task of buying 
up in the space of a few months large 
enterprises like the Madhvani industrial 
group, the value of which roughly 
equals a quarter of Uganda’s annual 
budget. Nor will there be a total dis¬ 
ruption of the social services: some 
Asian doctors will stay ; so will numbers 
of mechanics, engineers and technicians. 

But the president’s retraction is a 
quantitative rather than a qualitative 
move. Of the 23,000 Asians here who 
claim Ugandan citizenship, about half 
are expected to lose it during the cur¬ 
rent verification campaign. The British 
high commissioner, Mr Richard Slater, 
jias hinted that a few of these people 
may Ije allowed to settle in Britain. 
'Ihe rest will become stateless and, 
under the terms of Mr Amin’s decision, 
they will have leave Uganda after 
the non-citizen e-xodus is completed. 

For the 10,000 or so who should 
qualify as accepted Ugandan citizens, 
there is still the problem of what comes 
next. Justifying his initial decision to 
expel Asian Ugandan citizens as well 
as the rest, Mr Amin spoke of “ acts 
of arson and sabotage ” that the Asian 
community was perpetrating or plan¬ 
ning to start. He has said that Asian 
citizens have co laborated with their 
non-citizen fellows, and (hat he awaits 
the day when there will be no Asians 
in Uganda. His tactics may change, 
:but his objective will remain the same. 


Not much of a 
homecoming 

FROM OUR NEW OELHI CORRiESPONDEm- 

India’s discreet diipHomaftic attempts to 
persuade Uganda to take a reasonable 
attitude about its Aaiians have failed. 
India’s foreign minister, Mr Swaran 
Singh, discussed the issue at length with 
his Ugandan counterpart two weeks 
ago at the non-aligned conference hall 
in Georgetown, Guyana, but got no 
change out of him. India’s lobbying 
of Uganda’s neighbours lias been a little 
more successful, as was evident from 
the helpful istand taken by President 
Nyerere of Tanzania ; but even that 
did not seem to cut much ice with 
President Amin. 

Disappoirrted with Uganda’s res¬ 
ponse, India is lending its fuH support 
to Britain’s efforts to raise tlhe mattei 
in the United Nations human rigfits 
commission ; 'but it lis reailised in New 
Delhi that this may achieve litfle for 
Uganda’s non-oitizen Asians. The only 
effect may be to soften ihe rigours of 
the isecond inquest that Uganda’s Asian 
citizens will have to go through to 
prove their claims to citizenship all 
over again. There is much appreciation 
here of the pledge given by Mr Heath 
that Britain will honour its obligations 
to those Asians who hold British pass¬ 
ports. As a result, few of them will now 
wish to retuirn to India either perma¬ 
nently or temporarily. Experience in 
Kenya has ishown that Indians who 
opted for Britain when ‘the choice was 
first offered are unlikely to change 
their minds. Their links with their 
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original mother-country are either non¬ 
existent or very sUght, but most of 
them have carefully cultivated their 
connections width Britain, to whiidi 
parts of the family or at least some of 
its assets have already been transferred. 

India’s new visa restrictions, intro¬ 
duced to regulate the entry of the 
British Asians, are explained in New 
Delhi as an attempt to underline that 
India itself owes no responsibility to 
them. It iis istill open to them to 
renounce their British citizenship and 
opt for India; this is a right guaranteed 
by the constitution to Indian descend¬ 
ants of the first or second generation. 
But, contrary to some reports from 
Kampala, few of them are expected to 
want to exercise this right and head 
for India. 

Among the 60,000 Asians liable to 
be expefUed from Uganda arc some 
who have Indian citizenship—perhaps 
5,000 in all. They will of course be 
allowed to come back, but India is 
taking up with Uganda their problems 
with the repatriation of assets. After 
preliminary discussions here, Uganda’s 
envoy in New Delhi has flown home 
to seek answers to the questions raised 
by India’s representatives. 


How Ceylon and 
Burma played it 

Uganda isn’t the first place Asian 
settlers have had to get out of in a 
hurry. Emigrants from the Indian 
subcontinent spread out widely during 
the nineteenth century and the first 
half of this century across the wanner 
parts of the British empire—^and 
India’s neighlx)urs, Burma and Ceylon, 
naturally received many of them. 

Although some Indians had managed 
to escape from Burma when Japan 
overran it during the second world 
war, there were still many there when 
Burma became independent. Together 
with the Chinese they fiSled the 

same place in the economy as the 
Asians do in east Africa—as shop¬ 
keepers, traders, moneylenders and 
entrepreneurs. During the 1950s 
(increasing locail resentment and some 
governmental actions led more of the 
Indians to leave Burma, but the exodus 
started in earnest in 1963 and 1964 
when the government nationalised the 
export trade and most of the internal 
wholesale and retail trade. It was 
estimated that at least 96,000 Indians 
left between April, 1963, and Jaily, 

1965- 

Die {latiomdiMtion measares wtrt 
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not discriminatory in foran^ but in fact 
Hhe Indians wore most affected by 
them. They were allowed to take 
hardly any money when they left 
Burma, and they received no com¬ 
pensation at all. The actual medhaniics 
of their resettlement were, however, 
eased by the nearness of eastern India 
—particularly Madras, where many of 
the refugees had relatives. 

The case of the Indians in Ceylo]) 
(now Sri Lanka) was rather different. 
There have long been Tamil-speaking 
Indians in Ceylon. What created the 
modern Tamil problem were the 
thousands of extra Indians brought in 
by the British from atbout 1840 
onwatrds, to work on the tea estates. 
As they were brought in to do a job 
which no one dse would do, they did 
not inspire economic envy, but thev 
diid retain a distinct cultural Identity 
—and, unlike the old-established Tamil 
community in north Ceylon, they were 
not citizens of Ceylon. When it became 
independent, most of them applied for 
Ceylonese citizenship, but only 134,000 
—about one in seven—had been 
accepted by 1964. 

In that year, however, India and 
Ceylon reached an agreement by 
which 550,000 of die “ Indian Tamils 
were to b^ome Indian citizens and be 
repatriated, and 300,000 were to 
acquire Ceylonese citizenship over a 
15-ycar period, leaving the future ol 
about 150,000 to be negotiated later. 
Both India and Ceylon have lagged in 
fulfYlling their parts of the bargain. 
But there has been no compulsory 
repatriation, and those who do leave 
are allowed to take up to £300—which 
is more than most of them have. The 
question of the Tamils still occasionally 
becomes an issue at elections, when 
they are accused of taking jobs away 
from Ceylonese. But there is litde truth 
in this : the Ceylonese still prefer to 
leave tea picking to the Tamils. Cey¬ 
lon’s real unemployment problem 
is with young graduates, many of 
whom were last year’s rebels. 

•Bunna’s virtual expulsion of its 
Indians was a nearer parallel to Presi¬ 
dent Amin’s actions. And President 
Amin could have drawn a lesson from 
the Burmese economy, which is in a 
sorry state. It is possible that it would 
look healthier if the nationalisation 
measures had not prevented a dass of 
Burmese traders springing up to 
replace the Indians. But General Amin 
would anyway have been better advised 
to deal with his Indian problem by 
less dramatic and more xealistic policy 
that Ceylon has adopted. 
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France 


Eiao ahoy 


If you want to do something on the 
quiet, it is not a bad idea to find 
somewhere unpronounceable to do it. 
For that reason alone the i.sland of 
Eiao may be just the place for the 
French to establish an underground 
nuclear testing site—which is what 
they are now rumoured to be doing. 
Their own official version is that a 
team from the French bureau of geo¬ 
logical and mineral research is about 
to receive help from the Centre 
d’Experimentations du Pacifique (the 
military body that handles France’s 
South Pacific nuclear tests) in the form 
of ships and equipment that will en¬ 
able it to survey the island’s mineral 
resources. But a year ago this unin¬ 
habited island in the Marquesas group, 
whose geological nature is apparently 
no different from that of its neigh¬ 
bours, was declared a “ protected ” 
area ; and an airstrip, usable Dy very 
large aircraft, is being built on a neigh¬ 
bouring island. It seems a funny way 
to look for minerals. 

If an underground test site is in fact 
to be built, it would certainly come in 
handy for the French government. 
True, the French seem to have calcu¬ 
lated quite correctly that the storm of 
protest earlier this summer over their 
Pacific nuclear tests in the atmosphere 
would soon blow over—partly thanks 
to the very low levels of radioactivity 
so far recorded. This was because they 
wanted to test only the nuclear trigger 
for the hydrogen bomb they hope to 
have in service by 1976. But if they 
should want to explode a whole H- 
bomb in a few years’ time, protest 
from Pacific countries would be a great 
deal more sustained if they did it 
above ground. 

Preparing an underground site for 
such a test explosion would take some 




' Ready for blast-off ? 


time. It is also a very expensive form 
of testing. Each bomb needs a new 
hole. The cheaper alternative would be 
the use of American underground sites 
in Nevada or Alaska. President Ken¬ 
nedy offered these facilities to France 
back in 1963, and the French defence 
minister, M. Michel Debre, may have 
discussed the idea during his recent 
trip to Washington. But French 
amour-propre might be an obstacle, 
and it is highly unlikely that France 
would accept any conditions the 
Americans might lay down—especially 
if they involved a degree of reintegra¬ 
tion into Nato. It would, anyway, be 
curious if it turns out that France, 
which has never taken its seat at the 
Geneva disarmament conference and 
has always rejected the 1963 partial 
test ban treaty, now intends to do its 
future testing below ground and there¬ 
by to comply with that treaty without 
admitting that it is doing so. 

EEC _ 

The go-between 

France’s foreign minister, M. Maurice 
Schumann, met Mr Heath at Chequers 
on Thursday —a visit that was planned 
some time ago but was a well kept 
secret until this week. He had visited 
Herr Brandt in Bonn on Wednesday. 
Both of his journeys were made as 
President Pompidou’s emissary in the 
final stage of France’s diplomatic offen¬ 
sive before the proposed summit meet¬ 
ing of the enlarged common market 
in October. 

France is trying to leave itself just 
enough room to postpone the summit 
if its agenda does not dearly go 
France’s way, The chief threat to 
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France’g idea of a summit agenda is 
another hitherto unannounced visit, 
this time by the new (rerman economic 
and finance imnistct, Herr Helmut 
Schmidt, to Mi Anthony Barber in 
early September. 'I'he international 
monetary views of the officials who 
serve both men are closer to each other 
than to those of France—particularly 
now that west (Germany has adopted 
the capital controls which the British 
Treasury decided some while ago are 
necessary to modern monetary life. 

Geiman and Biitish civil servants 
have been pouring cold water on the 
French notion of fixing a higher price 
for gold used in the settlement of 
official transactions between members 
of the common market. A higher gold 
price among European central banks 
would ease the problem of keeping alive 
the snake in the tunnel,” Europe’s 
scheme for narrow margins between its 
currencies. The weakest currency still 
inside the snake, the Italian lira, would 
become easier to defend once Italy 
could use its substantial gold reserves at 
a more realistic price. But the Germans 
and British are increasingly unsure 
whether they actually want to keep 
the snake alive in its most rigid form, 
especially if the cost of doing so is to 
form a European gold block which 
would harm the chances of inter¬ 
national monetary refonn and hindei 
the working of the world’s existing 
payments system outside Europe. 

But neither Herr Brandt, with elec¬ 
tions impending, nor Mr Heath, with 
Britain still not a full member of the 
EEC, is in a prisition to provoke a crisis 
with France over Europe’s monetary 
affairs. Moreover both of them, like 
President Pompidou, want Europe to 
find its own monetary feet and reduce 
its dependence on the fortunes of the 
American dollar. What is at issue is 
how to do it. 

The reticence Britain has shown in 
arguing the toss with France over 
monetarv matters has been lepaid, for 
the Ficnch are taking a surprisingly 
moderate attitude towards the floating 
of the pound. However, M. Schumann’s 
visit has re-emphasised the fact that, 
as the summit approaches, Britain will 
be pressed to return the pound to a 
fixed parity. Bntoh defensiveness has 
also allowed the I'rench to raise once 
more the question of placing a diplo¬ 
matic secretariat of the Ten in Pari.s 
—a suggestion vhich Britain so much 
dislike.s that, in common with others, 
it would prefer tv) drop the idea of a 
secretariat altogether rather than 
divorce it from common market life in 
Bniiwds. 


Morocco 

The imperfect 
crime _ 

If the Moroccan air force pilot who 
attacked Kin^ Hassan’s plane had 
carried out his orders correctly, the 
bodies of the king and his brother, 
along with 100 others, would now rest 
on the Mediterranean seabed, the 
eight-year-dld crown prince would be 
king and General Oufkir, as regent, 
would be ruling Morocco. This is the 
scenario that King Hassan himself 
painted at his press conference on 
Tuesday, and the evidence suggests 
It is true in outline. 

But what was to have been the 
perfect crime failed. The man behind 
it, the Moroccan minister of defence 
and chief of staff of the armed forces. 
General Oufkir, lies buried beneath a 
pile of stones in his Berber village and 
bis intended victim, the king, has 
taken over the positions he held. The 
plot was foiled by the quick thinking 
and skill of the royal plane’s pilot, 
Colonel Kabbaj, who bluffed the 
attackers into believing the king had 
been mortally wounded, and managed 
to land the crippled Bc^ng at Rabat. 
He has been rewarded by being 
appointed head of the air force. 

King Hassan’s luck held. He had 
left the airport by the rime it came 
under attack and, by driving to his 
palace at Skirat rather than to Rabat, 
he escaped the third attempt to kill 
him. The first indication that General 
Oiiflcir was involved came when the 
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minister of the interior learnt that 
Colonel Amiqran, one of ffie officers 
who had fled to Gibraltar, claimed 
that he had been acting under the 
orders of a general whose name began 
with O. In ail innocence the minister 
passed the information on to General 
Oufkir, who said the colonel was just 
making excuses. 

General Oufkir was slow to obey the 
king’s summons to Skirat. When he at 
last entered the anteroom he asked the 
officers there whether the king had 
seen the pilot who had baled out of 
his plane and whether he had heard 
of the accusations being made by 
Colonel Amiqran. They did not know. 
The general then drew his revolver 
and fired three shots; the third 
killed him. This is the official version. 
But there are persistent reports that 
his body had more bullet wounds 
and that at least two had entered his 
back. Whether he committed suicide, 
or was summarily executed, or shot 
during a struggle, will probably never 
be known. 

The king’s initial reaction has been 
tough. He has abolished the posts of 
minister of defence and chief of staff 
and taken over as sole commander of 
the armed forces himself. He has made 
it plain that he will deal ruthlessly 
with any dissident elements. Nor does 
he seem inclined to show any leniency 
towards the 15 officers, including the 
two who were returned by the British 
Government from Gibraltar, who are 
to face trial for being involved in the 
plot. The king said he began to doubt 
General Oufkir’s loyalty when all but 
75 of the 1,082 soldiers who were tried 
by a military tribunal for their part 
in the attempted coup in July last year 
were acquitted. This, he thought, 
encouraged the air force officers to fall 
in with the general’s plot. All the 
officers on the tribunal, including the 
deputy chief of staff, have now been 
clismissed from the army. 

On the political front King Hassan 
is showing just as firm a face. Although 
he said in a speech to the nation that 
every post in the land, bar that of 
monarch, was open to any citizen 
through the constitutional processes, 
he is not prepared to make any more 
concessions to the demands of the 
opposition parties. He will welcome 
them with open arms- 43 ut on his own 
terms. Two editions of an opposition 
newspaper that carried a statement 
from the Istiqial party blaming the 
king for what had happened were 
confiscated, and no newspapers from 
France have been distrmuted m 
Morocco since August i6ih. 
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26th CINE-MEETING 3 AWARDS 

MILAN FOR 

20 - 28 OCTOBER 1972 TV-FILMS 

The International Film, TVfilm and Doc¬ 
umentary Market (MIFED) is an interna¬ 
tional centre where feature, TV and doc¬ 
umentary films are traded on a world¬ 
wide scale. Contacts are made there for 
negotiating agreements in any branch 
of film production, co-production, fin¬ 
ancing and the issue of import and 
export licences. 

Its comfortable quarters are provided 
with all modern facilities and include 
numerous studios for the projection of 
cinema and TV films. International tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telephoto serv¬ 
ices are available. Conference rooms 
and offices. All forms of business and 
secretarial assistance. Legal and notar¬ 
ial consultants. Medical advice. Dining 
rooms and bars. 

Advance bookings should be made to 
MIFED by letter or cable before 25 
September. 

For InformaMon and bookings write to: MIFED 
Largo Domodossola 1 - 20145 Milano (Italy) 
Telegrams: MIFED - Milano S 495.495 - Telex: 
33660 Fleramil 

Delegation In London: Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano - 
20 Savlia Row - London W1X 2DQ 
Delegation In Paris: 90 Champs Elysdes - 
75 Paris 6* - Telex: 29642 Inconta 
Delegation In Los Angeles: Dr. Vittorio Sangul- 
neU - 1900 Avenue of the 8tars • 90067 Los 
Angelea, CaL - Telex: 67-3394 Italtrade L8A 
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Elections for a new national 
assembly, which had been promised for 
the autumn, are now promised for the 
beginning of next year, but since the 
king apparently has no intention of 
modifying the constitution (which was 
rejected by the opposition but 
approved hy a referendum in March) 
there is little chance that the two main 
political parties, Istiqlal and the 
Union of F^opuiar Forces, will agree 
to take part. 

After last years abortive coup, 
King Hassari laid much of the blame 
on the political })arties for creating 
tmrest in the country. He is employing 
the same lactic again. Since there is 
no evidence to link any politician or 
any foreign power with cither of the 
attempts to overthrow the king, the 
reasons for these desperate attempts 
to change Morocco’s ruler must lie 
elsewhere, (jcncral Medbouh, who was 
behind the 1971 affair, and General 
Oufkir were not “ f)rogressive revolu¬ 
tionaries. Medff-X)uh disliked the cor¬ 
ruption of Moroccan public life ; 
Oufkir obviously believed he could run 
t!ie country more efficiently than the 
king. Neither would have handed over 
power to die politicians. Perhaps the 
king’s only liope of surviving as the 
Moniccan monarch now lies in an 
accommodation with the parties. 

No star to steer 
her by _ 

PF^OIVI OUR CAIRO CORRB&PONDiENT 

President Sadat has battened down the 
hatches in Egypt while he looks around 
for the navigation charts. Called back 
from the beaches and villages, Egypt’s 
members of parliament speedily 
approved on August i6th a national 
unity law that stipulates imprisonment 
and fines for anyone who fomis or 
joins a political organisation outside 
the Arab Socialist Union — Egypt’s 
only party — or who uses violence or 
threats to resist declared state policy, 
or intentionally spreads false informa¬ 
tion. The law had been asked for by 
the ministry of the interior, which felt 
it was inadequately equipped under 
the 1971 constitution to deal with 
trouble at home. It listed such prob¬ 
lems as the labour disturbances at 
Shubra al Kheima in the spring, the 
religious friction between Mo.'»lems and 
Coptic Christians in Alexandria and 
Upper Egypt, and the continuing res- 
tivenesfi among right-wing groups. 

: Maiii^^J^igyptians are unhappy about 
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Now, look here 


the. new law. They fear it marks the 
end of President Sadat’s liberalisation, 
and a return to authoritarian nasserist 
rule, llie government’s apologists point 
to the act's first article, which reaffirms 
the sovereignty of the law, and to the 
relatively mild terms of imprisonment 
(up to three years in most cases) that 
arc specified. With the president’s con¬ 
sent, the interior ministry’s original 
irvlentions have certainly been .softened 
during the drafting and passing of the 
law. But it IS now evident to any Egyp¬ 
tian—student, worker, Moslem Brother 
or disgruntled ex-officer—'that the 
government is ready tf> arrest anyone 
who tries to rock the boat during the 
next few months. 

But where is President Sadat head¬ 
ing the boat ? The most probable ans¬ 
wer is that he is not steering any par- 
ticu'lar course. He is just keeping 
afloat until he sights land. Over the 18 
moniths before his dramatic expuLsion 
of the Russian military advisers, he 
pursued two relatively straightforward 
policies. First, he went along with the 
Americans’ peace effort ; and then he 
tried to persuade the Russians to pro¬ 
vide him with a credible military threat 
against Israel. Both policies failed. 

Now he appears to be following the 
line, much favoured by Nasser, called 
keeping all the options open. The argu¬ 
ment assumes that he has some options 
left, which may be an optimistic idea ; 
but, by sending the Russians home, he 
has at least created a more fluid situa¬ 
tion in the Middle East. He is now 
better placed to exploit any opening 
that may appear, if one does appear. 
He indicated this week that he really 
does hope to buy British and French 
weapons (with Libya’s money) when 
he suggested that western Europe 
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should stop treating '^aggressor and 
victim ” alike in its Middle East aims 
deals. There is also his apparent hope 
that France’s pro-Arab policy will be 
adopted by the enlarged EEC. 

Many Egyptians are convinced that 
he is angling for a new American initia¬ 
tive after the presidential election in 
November. Their conviction was 
strengthened tliis week by his remark 
that he would be willing to resume 
talking to the Americans if they would 
change their policy towards Israel, and 
by a Paris report that Mr Heikal, Al 
Ahram’s influential chief editor, would 
soon meet Mr Henry Kissinger. Nor 
has Mr Sadat entirely closed the Mos¬ 
cow door: Russian naval units have 
retained their port facilities in Egypt. 

There reinain.s that old and much- 
flogged liorsc, Arab unity. President 
Sadat prcfbably has little faith in the 
idea of the Arabs going it alone. But 
it is a good line for extracting fin mcial 
backing, it is jx)pular at home, and 
the proposed merger with Libya at 
least creates the impression tliat some¬ 
thing is happening. Pretending to keep 
all the options open, and waiting for 
something to turn up at the end of the 
year, may well be the only thing he 
can do. But while he waits lie will sit 
tight on Egypt. 

Plane bombs _ 

A stage lower still 

There seems to be a kind of unwritten 
law that as terrorist organisations lose 
strength they become cruder and less 
selective, lashing out at random like 
an animal in a trap. It has happened 
in Northern Ireland, and now it is 
happening in the air. Planting bombs 
on planes is the stage below hijacking, 
the desperate resort of men without the 
intelligence or the nerve to try to pene¬ 
trate airport security. The British girls 
who were foolish enough to fall for the 
two Arabs they met in Rome were 
lucky enough to live to learn, from 
last week’s explosion in an El Al 
plane, not to accept record players and 
tickets to Tel Aviv from such strangers. 
The rest of the world learned that it 
has to guard against wholly ruthless, 
as well as calculated, forms of political 
terrorism. 

The Israelis, fortunately, had already 
thought about plane bombs. The bomb 
that had been planted in a cassette 
player went off in the armoured lug¬ 
gage compartment at a low altitude, 
and the plane was able to fly back to 
Rome airport. The Israelis had already 
experimented with this kind of armour 
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An increasing number of foreign investors 
are currently turning their attention to the 
Japanese stock and bond market. And more 
and more of them are feeling the benefit 
of the services and guidance offered them 
by the NIKKO Securities Co. One of Japan's 
largest securities companies, NIKKO has 
over 50 years of experience in all fields 
of investment, brokerage and underwriting. 
With 86 branclies in Japan and offices and 
subsidiaries throughout the world, NIKKO 
can help you place your stake in Japan's 
economic success story. Contact them soon. 


THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

TOKYO: Shin Tokyo Building, 3-1, Marunouchi 3-chome. 
Chlyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan Tel.: (212) 7531 
LONDON: (Branch Office) 108, Cannon Street, London 
EC4N 6EU, England Tel.: (623) 1152,1153,1154 
ZURICH: (Representative Office) 9, Usteristrasse, 8001 
Zurich, Switzerland Tel.: 270970 

PARIS: (Representative Office) 10 Rue de la Paix, Pans 
2e, France Tel.: 742-4442 


U.S. SUBSIDIARY . 

THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO. INTEHMATIONAl, INC. 

NEW YORK: (Head Office) One Chase Manhattan Plaza. 
New York. N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. Tel.: (344) 7710 
SAN rilANCISCO! Bank of America Center, 

B56 California Street, Suite 2640, San Francisco, 

Calif. 94104, U.S.A. Tel.: (981) 3120 

LOS ANOELES: 2S0 East 1st Strsst. Los AnKSles. Calif. 

90012, U.S.A. Tel.: (626) 7163 

HONG KONG SUBSIDIARY 

THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO., (ASIA) LTD. 

St. George's Building. 19th Floor, No. 2 Ico House Street, 
Hong Kong Tal.: H-249011. H-221041 
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plating (the details are still a closely 
guarded secret) ; but it would not have 
saved the aircraft's passenger compart¬ 
ment if the girls had been allowed to 
take cabin luggage in there. 

This incident may lead other air¬ 
lines to adopt similar precautions, 
which may exj)ose many of us to the 
minor irritation of being unable to take 
souvenir shopping into the cabin. It 
should also lead western goveniments to 
think about how to charge this breed 
of bombslcrs. I'he Italian police caught 
both terrorists involved in this case over 
the weekend. They turned out to be 
a self-styled student, born in Baghdad, 
and a young Jordanian, l>oth of them 
said to be members of Black Septem¬ 
ber, the fag end of the Palestinian com¬ 
mando movement. They had been 
hoping to escape into Jugoslavia, but 
they were picked up in the Piazza 
Barberini, their chins noticeably pale 
where they had shaved off their beards. 
They have been cliarged with attemp¬ 
ted massacre, which carries a penalty 
of 15 years’ imprisonment. 

Vietnam _ 

From head to foot 


FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

Whatever else Mr Kissinger said to 
President T hieu during their six hours 
of talks in Saigon las't week, he almost 
certainly cautioned South Vietnam's 
leader against taking unnecessary' mili¬ 
tary risks between now and the 
American election in November. 7'he 
American commaiKl is uneasy alx>ut 
the protracted stalemate that has deve- 
lo[)ed in the north around Quang Tri, 
where South Vietnamese marines and 
airborne troops are suffering mounting 
casualties. The hopes that rose with 
the brief fluttering of Saigon’s flag 
over Quang I'ri cit^el last mondi were 
soon dashed, and now the troops 
around the citadel find themselves sit¬ 
ing under an intenninable North Viet¬ 
namese bombardment. 

Mr Kis.singer was briefed by the 
American commander in Vietnam, 
C?eneral Weyand, who had just 
returned from a visit to the Quang Tri 
area. I'he North Vielname.se have sent 
more new troops south across the 
demilitarised zone, and their heavy 
artillery is plainly not short of 
ammunition. I’hc South Vietnamese 
are tired, and thcrir commander wants 
reinforcements. It is hard to see where 
they will come from. 

I'he North Vietnamese activity in 
the Mekong delta^ south of Saigon, 
seems calculated to prevent the trans- 
i#r of gtivemrnem forces from there to 
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Btrnam wood comes to Quang Tri 


the northern region. This suggests a 
change of strategy. Early in this year\s 
offensive the communists were surpris¬ 
ingly unadventurous in the delta, 
which made it possible for tlie govern¬ 
ment to send about one and a half 
divisions to 'the fighting around An 
Loc, north of the capital. The enemy’s 
aim in April seemed to be twofold : 
to lure government forces into a battle 
of attrition at An Loc, and meanwhile 
to reduce the government’s controJ of 
the delta provinces, thus enabling the 
local \^ietcong to develop their oigani- 
sation. The plan had limited success 
on lx)th counts. 

Now, however, the infiltration of 
several thousand North Vietnamese 
into the delta is almost certainly 
intended to prevent the tramafer t>f 
.South Vietnamese forces to the Hue- 
Quang I'ri .sector, which is thouglit 
likely to be the main focus of the next 
communist thrust, probably next month. 
But the size of the North Vietnamese 
influx into the delta is still small by 
comparison with the three-division 
force involved in the siege of An Loc, 
and some of ‘the infiltrators seem to be 
second-rate troops. The government’s 
forces in the delta are conducting a 
big recruiting drive of their own. 

As always, it is difficult to assess the 
strength of the communists’ covert 
forces. I’here is some evidence that 
political cadres are under strict orders 
to remain underground even where 
their apparatus is strong. ITie police 
have nevertheless picked up some of 
them—enough, in at least one area, to 
avert a major outbreak of terrorism 
in the nick of time. There are persis¬ 
tent r^rts that the rank and file of 
the Vietcong are being told how .they 


should exploit a ceasefire to extend 
their political control. Since a cease¬ 
fire is still ruled out by communist 
spokesmen, the speculation is that the 
idea is being kept alive for possible 
use just before or after the American 
election. 


It's not just Thieu 

It is hard enough to get any two 
people to agree about what is actually 
iiappening in the fighting in Vietnam ; 
but the argument outside Vietnam 
about the purposes of the war has 
become virtually a monologue of the 
deaf. One of the more curious propo¬ 
sitions being put forward by Mr 
Nixon’s critics at the moment is that 
tlie United States is staying in the war 
“ in order to keep President Thieu in 
power.” 

Of course, Mr Thieu is the head of 
the government the Americans arc 
helping. But to equate that with fight¬ 
ing to keep him in power is to ignore 
the fact that since 1969 the Americans 
and the South Vietnamese have been 
proposing that the war should be 
ended by an election in which the 
Vietcong could put up their own presi¬ 
dential candidate ; that since last year 
Mr Thieu has been offering to step 
down before that election is held ; and 
that anyway, whether or not such a 
special election takes place, Mr Thieu 
is required by the constitution that was 
drawn up under American influence 
in 1967 to give up the presidency at 
the end of his second term in I975'. 

It is true that Mr Thieu has built 
up a network of supporters who would 
do their best to make sure that he, or 
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his nominee, won the special election 
he is proposing, and that some of them 
would not be very scrupulous about 
the methods they used. But the same 
is true of the Vietcong. The difference 
is that Mr Thieu did come to power in 
1967 by beating 10 other candidates 
in what was generally regarded as a 
reasonably fair election ; and that he 
is now willing, and the communists 
are not, to risk an election that both 
sides would jointly supervise. The issue 
is not which particular man, or group 
of men, should form the government 
in Saigon. It is how that government 
should come into being: by an elec¬ 
tion, or by force of arms. 


The colonels 
get ideas _ 

The Uruguayan army has gone on 
inflicting heavy losses on the riipamaro 
guerrillas : the number of 'l upamaros 
and suspected accomplices who have 
been detained is estimated at about 
1,600. But President Bordaberry has 
little reason to rejoice. Uruguay's 
economy is still rotten ; the gross 
national product fell by about 1 per 
cent last year, and last month the 
iovernment had to im]>ose a bitterly 
unpopular four-montli ban on the 
slaugliter of cattle for domestic con- 
vumption. And although the armed 
forces have waged a veiy thorough 
' ounter-guerrilla campaign since they 
took over from the police in A[)nl, they 
have developed some political ideas of 
their own in the process. 

There has been persistent talk of an 
imminent coup during the past two 
months. The weakness of the civilian 
politicians was revealed when congress 
voted, at the soldiers’ insistence, to lift 
the parliamentary’ immunity of a left- 
wing deputy, Sr Washington Ferrer, 
who was suspected to be a Tupamaro 
accomplice. And Sr Bordaberry^ has 
been forced to remove his moderate 
army minister, General Enrique Mag- 
nani—although the president seized 
the chance to transfer the job to a 
civilian, Sr Augusto Legnani. 

The armed forces themselves seem 
to be dividing into three groups. The 
constitutionalists, who include the com- 
mander-in-chief. General Florencio 
Urravina, and the director of the 
military academy, want to uphold the 
parliamentary system. The peruanistas 
iire a more radical group of officers, 
mflucnced by what has gone on in 
Peru, who have been negotiating with 


the Tupamaros in an attempt to per¬ 
suade them to lay down their arms in 
return for an amnesty and a promise 
of sweeping reforms like land redistri¬ 
bution and the nationalisation of the 
banks. 1'heir brand of ultra-nationalism 
was illustrated by the recent declara¬ 
tion by a group of naval officers that 
“ subversion ” includes corruption and 
“ looting of the nation’s resources ” as 
well as “ cowardly assassinations.” 

A third group within the officer 
corps, which h n)ore impressed by the 
Brazilian style of government, has 
appeared to gain ground with the 
arrest of two senior officers who were 
accused of helping the guerrillas. Given 
the Brazilians’ influence over Sr Borda- 
beriy and their increasing financial hold 
on iTruguay (they recently announced 
new credits worth $i5m, and they have 
been buying up land in the north f)f 
the countiy), this third group nia\ well 
emerge as the victor in any internal 
power struggle. 


Argentina 


They love him, 
they love him not 


This week Sr Hector Garnpora, the 
latest mouthpiece of (jcncral Juan 
Perdu, .^\rgcntina’s exiled dictattir, 
auinmnced that his master would re¬ 
turn his countiy in October. It had 
become clear that he v\as going to miss 
the August 25th deadline set by Presi¬ 
dent Lanusse as the last day on wliicli 
a politician could present his candi¬ 
dacy for the presidential elections due 
next March. But Sr Perdn’s sjjokes- 
men are still saying that he will contest 
the election. 

'I'he c]uestion now (if he really means 
what he says) is whether the armed 
forces will let him come back. Over 
the past two weeks both the air force 
commander and the powerful chief 
of the army’s Third Corps have disso¬ 
ciated themselves from the president’s 
decision to start talking to Sr Perdn in 
April last year. And General Lanusse 
himself can hardly feel sanguine about 
letting Sr Perdn contest a free election, 
since he would have a good chance of 
winning. The peronist party in 
Argentina has formed an electoral 
coalition (the Civic Front of l.lberation) 
with a baffling array of other groups. 
Including Christian Democrats, Com¬ 
munists, Socialists and the adherents 
of ex-President Frondizi, 

If Sr Perdn does show up in Buenos 
Aires in October—and it is more likely 
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that he will station himself in Uruguay 
—the generals will probably tell him 
he is disqualified. But everi if he prefers 
to field a front man a.s the candidate 
of the Civic Front, liis nominee would 
stand a pretlv good chance. 'There is 
still no convincing contender on the 
right. 

'This all looks a prettv knotty tangle 
to outsiders, who continue to be 
ainazeil that the Argenlinians can feel 
sr» much nostalgia for a populi.st 
dictator who lias been living in Madrid 
since he was thrown out in regy^. The 
confusion about Sr Perdn's return has 
made many ]>cople ask themselves 
whether (huieral Lanusse will be able 
to pci’siiacle Ins senior officers to accept 
plans for free elections next March. 
’They know that the government is 
not exactly [lopular. There was a 37 
per cent rise in Ujc cost of living in 
the first lialf of tlii.s year, and the level 
of unemployment in Buerio.> Aires is 
tfie highest since 1964. 

And the strongest argument that the 
military hardliner.s muster is the 
continuing disorder and the urban 
guerrilla campaign. La.st week 10 
members of Argentine terrorist 
organisations wlio had escaped from 
a maximum security jail in Patagonia 
hijacked an Austral plane to .southern 
Chile. They included Sr Roberto 
Mario Santucho, the founder of the 
trotskyite People’s Revolutionary Army 
(ERP), whose wife was killed this week 
when soldiers shot 17 other prisoners— 
allegedly as they tried to break out 
of a naval base. So President Allende" 
of Chile is painfully perched on the 
horns of a dilemma. He has cultivated 
General Lanusse as part of his diplo¬ 
matic offensive, but his own sympa¬ 
thies and those of his fellow-socialists 
in the Chilean cabinet would lead him 
to grant asylum to the hijackers. 
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Our new subsidiary in Paris 
Manufacturers Hanover Banque Noidique 
is a unique entry to world markets. 


Manufacttirers Hanover 
Trust has acquired a ma¬ 
jority interest in Banque 
Nordique de Commerce. 

A French bank, it unique¬ 
ly combines the spedfic 
expertise of four of Scan¬ 
dinavia’ s strongest banks 
and the worldwide capa 
bility of a $14 billion U.S. bank. 

This latest addition to MHTs growing 
global network—renamed Maniifacturers 
Hanover Banque Nordique — strengthens 
our ability to serve U.S. multinational com¬ 
panies oiierating in France, as well as major 
European firms conducting business on an 



international scale. 

With a capital base of 
dose to 100 million francs. 
Manufacturers Hanover 
Banque Nordique be¬ 
comes the largest Amer¬ 
ican-controlled bank in 
France m terms of capi¬ 
tal funds. 

This ^strong capital base enables the 
bank to meet the financing needs of corporate 
customers at attractive competitive rates. 

Manufacturers Hanover Banque Nordique. 
There’s no bank quite like it—on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

Vive la difference! 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER Q 

London • Frankturt • Tokyo • Bangkok • Beirut • Bogota • Brussels • Buenos Aires • Caracas 
Hong Kong • Lima • Madnd • Manila • Mexico Oty • New York • Pans • Rome • S3o Paulo • Sydney 
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Saluting their flag—and their President 

ff 

Republicans can agree 
only on Nixon 


Miami Beach 


President Richard Nixon, who four 
years ago had to wait through the 
alphabetical roil of the states to the 
letter W ” (Wisconsin) for his nomi¬ 
nation, got the necessary majority this 
time, predictably, on the letter “ M 
i(Missouri). It was his fifth and last 
roll-call at a national convention and 
he won by 1,347 votes to one (the 
dissenting vote came from New Mexico 
where Representative Paul McCloskey 
won the right to one delegate in the 
primary election). Mr Nixon, who has 
often been plagued with doubts about 
his relationship with his party, need 
trouble himself about the matter no 
more. His party begins to feel the 
.s:low of his success and its respect for 
him is filled out with human gratitude. 

Expectation had been first raised 
£i-nd then damped down that Mr 
Nixon’s acceptance speech on Wednes- 
day night would contain news of a 
new turn in the Vietnam negotiations, 
perhaps even a settlement. Whether 
these wcrc' mere stage effects produced 


for titillation, or whether an actual 
miscalculation or disappointment was 
involved, nothing of the kind hap¬ 
pened. Mr Nixon defended his policy 
along the familiar lines, defied any¬ 
body to do better and will plainly rely 
for his campaign, at least in its earlier 
stages, on representing Mr McGovern 
as foolish, undignified and not quite 
patriotic. His party evidently felt that 
this would do well enough ; hopes 
for electoral victory are high. 

Once again the President showed in 
his speech how much closer foreign 
policy is to his heart than domestic 
policy is. The moralising about the 
dignity of work and the reprehensible 
character of crime, and the dermneia- 
tion of Democratic thriftlessness, were 
mere ritual. When he appealed for 
more time to complete his foreign 
policy designs, he was speaking to the 
nation, not particularly to the conven¬ 
tion, and his plea was earnest. 

With the plea for time went a pica 
for bipartisanship and a recital of the 


bipartisan tradition in modern Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy. The harsh, queru¬ 
lous tone of his comparable speech of 
four years earlier would not have done 
now tliat he has held power for three 
years and seven months. In its place 
there had to be, and was, a goo! deal 
of justification of what has been done 
since 1968. On that basis he appealed 
for support from Democrats uneasy 
with Mr McGovern and the growing 
independent (or, at least, undeclared) 
segment of the American electorate. 
Whipping up Republican feelings is no 
longer sufficient for Mr Nixon : he 
wants broad support and, probably 
rightly, he judged a muted, reserved 
and dignified appeal the best way to 
go about getting it. 

Mr Nixon has succeeded not in remov¬ 
ing factional divisions from his party, 
but in neutralising them so far as 
concerns himself. Behind him, and for 
purposes of the 1972 campaign, the 
Republicans can unite. It is when the 
party contemplates its future that it 
redi.scovers its divisions. The chief 
struggle in this week’s convention was 
over the apportionment of delegate 
votes for the next convention in 1976, 
when a new Republican presi¬ 
dential candidate must be found. 

Whoever is to succeed Mr Nixon 
will need to start making his plans 
rather soon, perhaps this year, perhaps 
now. No one among them is .so happily 
placed as Mr Spiro Agnew, who can 
strengthen his claim on the succession 
simply by carrying on as vice- 
prcs.idential candidate and as Vice 
President. 

The others watch one anoth^’s move¬ 
ments suspiciously and, one of 

them makes a move on soixie!.ground 
of principle or public interest, the 
question is asked whether he is further- / ■ 
ing his own ambitions. Senator Charleft 
Percy of Illinois, because he is talked 
of as, and looks like, a possible 
moderate Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, was embarrassed in his 
efforts to promote a liberal rule for the 
apportionment of delegates for 1976. 
So he feJt obliged to retire from the 
fight in its last stages and leave it to 
relatively obscure speakers to state the 
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liberal case when the matter came to 
a contest in full convention, as it did 
in spite of White House efforts to patch 
things up in private. 

The conservatives, too (or those who 
are thought to be free of ambition 
themselves) were suspected of writing 
the rules to fix the succession for Vice 
President Agncw. Mr Percy and Mr 
Agnew had been adopted as symbols 
by hostile camps that have existed 
longer tlian they. The minority is a 
group of mostly large states in the 
north-east and middle west; the 
majority, a much larger numl^r of 
smaller states including the south, the 
great plains, mountain west and south¬ 
west, which have long enjoyed a dis¬ 
proportionate voting strength in the 
party*s convention and committees. 
This camp is identical with the 
majority which nominated Senator 
Goldwater in the 1964 convention. It 
is the conservative camp, the camp 
that fought for the late Senator Taft 
against General Eisenhowei in 1952. 

The issues this week were substanti¬ 
ally similar. The principle persists that 
a state party is entitled to some dele¬ 
gates irrespective of its voting 
strength. For those who think that a 
party convention should represent the 
party's voters (a principle fairly widely 
accepted in the public mind and by 
the law courts) the effect is bizarre. 
In an extreme comparison, it takes 
2,300 voters in Alaska to send a dele¬ 
gate to the Republican national con¬ 
vention and something approaching 
25,000 in Pennsylvania. 

Political principles are involved, and 
the dispute has reference to the kind 
of party the Republican party is going 
to be, the interests it will represent 
and the issues that it will care about. 
But It also involves plain questions of 
power. Thus, since there is no Governor 
George Wallace in the field this year, 
the southern states will vote for Presi¬ 
dent Nixon, very likely unanimously: 
but at the same time they will, as usual, 
mostly be electing Governors, Senators, 
Congressmen and other officials who 
are at least nominally Democratic. 

The southern parties naturally 
wanted to see that the awaid of extra 
delegates to eacli state party for vot¬ 
ing for a Republican President was as 
large as possible and that it was not 
too heavily weighted by voting strength. 
Small state parties generally want the 
biggest possible flat-rate allocation of 
delegates to each state regardless of 
On the other side the amendment 
^nom Representative Steiger of Wis¬ 
consin sought the maximum reward for 



getting out the Republican vote for 
Senators, Governors and Congressmen. 
At stake was the question of which 
group of states would dominate the 
1976 contest for the nomination. 

A new rule for the apportionment 
of delegates had to be written this 
week b^use the Ripon Society, a 
group of youngish liberal Republicans 
formed in 1964 during the Goldwater 
disaster, successfully brought suit 
against tlie Republican National Com¬ 
mittee to have the existing rules 
declared unconstitutional on the mani¬ 
festly true ground that they violated 
the principle: “ one man, one vote.” 
The judgment of the federal court is 
at present stayed by order of a Supreme 
Court Justice, but there will be an 
appeal. So long as the party's institu¬ 
tions do not adjust themselves to demo¬ 
graphic facts, litigation seems certain 
to go on, putting the federal courts in 
the familiar dilemma whether to inter¬ 
vene or not in political processes. 

New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Minnesota provided the main opposi¬ 
tion, mustering 434 votes to the 
majority of 910. Absent from their 
ranks were the biggest state party of 
all, California (under the momentary 
control of Governor Ronald Reagan) 
and Illinois ; most of the Illinois dele¬ 
gation refused to follow Senator 
Percy but stood by its historical 
attachment to the conservative wing of 
the party. After the fight Senator 
Hugh Scott, the least pugnacious 
of liberal Republicans and leader 
of his party in the Senate, announced 
that he would support taking the party 
to court and having its decision set 
aside. 


What is left uncertain is vdiether 
the Nixon period in Rqmblican party 
affairs is me opening of a new era, 
or a mere epis^e. Mr Nixon's own 
intentions are hard to read. He stays 
faithful to some American conserv¬ 
ative principles but in certain aspects 
keeps his distance from others. Among 
his staff and his cabinet members it 
is the reactionaries who speak with 
confidence as if sure of support from 
on high, and the liberals who find 
themselves from time to time red- 
faced, embarrassed and uncertain. In 
the earlier proceedings over the rules 
for the next convention and the Repub¬ 
lican National Committee, his subor- 
inates evidently helped to shore up the 
conservative camp and egg it on to 
even greater obstinacy. But his staff 
at Miami Beach got instructions this 
week to stay clear of partisan involve¬ 
ment. By that time the die was cast, 
the moderates had lost and their 
defeat plainly pointed to a weaker 
Republican party four years hence. 
Did Mr Nixon care ? It is hard to 
look five years ahead. 


Miami's no 


Chicaoo 


Inside the wire fence were the well- 
dressed, respectable-looking Republi¬ 
cans. Outside the fence were the long 
traffic jams, the rows of police, the 
circling helicopters and the small bands 
of demonstrators. The Republicans 
were well protected against the 3,000 
or $0 protestors who came to have their 
say on every subject from pot to the 
war in Vietnam. If the demonstrators 
wanted to make sure that President 
Nixon would have to attend the con¬ 
vention under heavy security, if they 
wanted to isolate him from the rest of 
the outside community then they 
achieved their aims. But for those who 
were looking for a repeat of the bloody 
riots of 1968 at the Democratic con¬ 
vention in Chicago there was nothing 
but disappointment. Both the police 
and the demonstrators had learnt their 
lessons. 

The events of Wednesday night 
were the last in a long line of skirmishes 
throughout the week. By Tuesday 
the demonstrations were in full swing. 
Wave after wave of protestors 
marched in the hot sun and the almost 
equally hot rain miles from their 
campsite in Plasningo Park at the 
southern end of the beach up past the 
vast convention hall to the FatiUdne- 
bleau Hotel where the Republican 
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This snnouncsment is neither en offer to seti nor the sohc/tetion of en offer to buy sny of these securities. 

The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


$130,000,000 


Pennzoil Louisiana and Texas Offshore, Inc. 

$130,000,000 Convertible Subordinated Debentures due 1979 

(Interest at 1 % through October 31, 1975 and at 6% thereafter) 


5,200,000 Shares of Class B Common Stock, $1 par value 


Offered in Units of $1,000 principal amount of Convertible Subordinated 
Debentures due 1979 and 40 shares of Class B Common Stock. $1 par value, 
of Pennzoil Louisiana and Texas Offshore, Inc. The Class B Common Stock 
and Debentures will be transferable separately immediately after issuance. 


Price $1,000 per Unit 


White,Weld & Co. 

iBoorporsied 

Drexel Firestone duPont Glore Forgan 

iBcorporaled iBeorporaUd 

HomblowerA Weeks«Heniphill, Noyes 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Shields & Company 

iBeorparatad 

Wertheim & Co., Inc. 


Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

iBcorporated 

Paine,Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

lacorparated 

Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & 

iBcorporated 

Dean Witter & Co. 

iBcorporatnd 


Lehman Brothers 

iBcorporatril 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Lazard Freres & Co. 
Salomon Brothers 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
•. Bache & Co. 


Baring Brothers & Co. 

IJaitad 

August 16.1977 


Edward Bates & Sons 


Kitcat & Aitken 
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U.S. $20,000,000 

European Investment Bank 

VA% Dollar Notes of 1972, Due July 15,1987 


The alxfve financing has been arranffeef by 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 

and has been procidcct by 

The Bank of Tokyo, Ltd. The Mitsubishi Trust and Banking Corporation 

The Industrial Bank of Japan, Ltd. 

The Mitsubishi Bank, Limited The Tokai Bank, Limited 

2.1, 1972 


$26^000,000 Kuro-cnrrency Jitiancinfof 

Tasman Pulp and l*aper (Company limited 

Final muiurity December 1979 


Morfran duaniniy t rust ('ompnny ttnd Lnzard llrothers P Limited 
have arnniped this loan with Bank of \ew Zealand 


Funds ha\p bt^tui pnividpcl by: 

V!oh(;an (inAHANTY TursT (!<»ivii*an\ oi- Nkw \'nuk 
Dank of Nkw /kalano 

Dank oi' Amkkioa N, 1’. * S. A. LB/AMKX Limitru 
MAN upAmiPKUH Manovkr Thijst Company 

Dank of Montbhak Mklix)n National Bank anij Tkuht Company 

Miiii.ani) and Intkunationai, Banks Limitkh BoriiMiuiLn Intrhoontinbntal Bank Limitbh 
W njjAMs isr (Jlvn’s Bank IjMmm 

This annauna'me/U appears as a matter of remrd only. 
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Bloody nosos for Nazis at Flamirtgo Park 


party’s national committee had its 
headquarters. First the onlookers were 
treated to the shouts and slogans of the 
Students for a Democratic Society* and 
die Zippies. These protestors were not 
beyond seizing beer cans from a 
stationary delivery van, shouting 
obscenities at the rows of policemen, 
tearing down Republican banners and 
hurling the odd stone. By mid-after- 
noon, the police finally decided to 
move in. The group of about 200 was 
surrounded and arrested with the 
greatest speed and efficiency and 
Without violence. 

The Vietnam Veterans Against die 
War were a complete contrast. The 
military authorities would have been 
proud of their discipline as they 
marched in silence to the Fontaine¬ 
bleau with their camouflage shirts and 
their water bottles. And before they 
finally got down to the serious speeches 
outside the hotel their spokesman 
thanked the rows of police on guard 
for their co-operation. 

Although it was members of the 
WAW who were the first to be 
arrested early in the week, the 
ex-servicemen were among the most 
disciplined of the demonstrators. They 
took on the role of self-appointed 
liaison officers with the police and 
became the guardians of the camp site. 
When a group of the American Nazi 
party invaded the camp site on 
Sunday afternoon, it was the WAW 
who cleared them out. It was the 
WAW who linked arms to protect 
the serious and well-organised demon- 
^tiation held by the Women’s 
Coalition from a large group of right- 
wing Cubans who were competing for 
the limelight 

A strange sort of order ruled the 


lives of the non-delegates. At Flamingo 
Park each of the numerous groups, 
the Yippies, the Zippies, the SDS, the 
Gay Liberation and the Women’s 
Coalition, the Jesus freaks and the Pot 
People's party, each had its own little 
patch of ground. The women even had 
their own anti-rape squad which 
patrolled the park every night. The 
protestors also held endless meetings, 
put forward resolutions and amend¬ 
ments to the resolutions and took 
votes. There were notice boards, 
instructions, first aid squads and legal 
teams. The volume of literature which 
poured out of Flamingo Park would 
have done a normal convention proud. 

Much of the order of the first few 
days was due to the understanding 
between the demonstrators and the 
police authorities. If the protestors 
managed to hold peaceful rallies then 
the police were told to treat 
•them with kid gloves. Much of the con¬ 
fidence among the police must have 
come from their superiority of numbers. 
On every occasion they out¬ 
numbered the opposition. But their 
restraint and efficiency was largely due 
to the excellent training and expertise 
of Mr Rocky Pomerance, the chief of 
the Miami Beach force, who turned up 
at every trouble spot. 

Wednesday evening was an unpleas¬ 
ant one. Tension was high and there 
were nasty scenes between the non¬ 
delegates and the delegates. Drivers 
who found their road to the conven¬ 
tion hall blocked by make-shift 
barricades set up by the protestors 
often lost their tempers and tried to 
drive through them, much to the 
danger of the onlookers. The militant 
protestors in their turn let air out of 
tyres or slashed them and sprayed 


paint from aerosol cans over the wind¬ 
screens. It was the aggressive Students 
for a Democratic Sodoty and the 
Zippies who caused the most havoc 
and considerable damage along the 
main road through Miami Beach. The 
police retaliated with large and indis¬ 
criminate doses of tear gas which left 
the ill-prepaied but largely good- 
natured inhabitants of the Beach 
gasping even more than were the 
veterans of other demonstrations who 
came prepared with their masks and 
towels There were nearly i ,000 
arrests but, judging by the .small num- 
bei of injuries, the violence of both 
the police and the demonstrators was 
kept to a minimum ; only about 10 
people were hurt, excluding those who 
suffered badly fiom gas. 

The police showed few signs of 
flagging by the end of the convention. 
But the .same could not be said of the 
demonstrators. The precarious equili¬ 
brium that had been established early 
in the week between the competing 
factions cracked on Wednesday even¬ 
ing when it became evident that a 
hatred of the war and of President 
Nixon was not enough to keep them 
all together as a peaceful and united 
force. While the WAW urged 
solidarity and organisation, the mili¬ 
tants decided that they wanted to be 
free of the strict code laid down by the 
ex-servicemen. And when the crunch 
came on Wednesday night the veterans 
were left discussing tactical manoeuvres 
and plans for re-grouping while the 
others went off to do their own, much 
more violent, thing. 

Empty platform 

The Republican party believes that 
it IS on the verge of a great electoral 
triumph. Yet it often behaved this 
week as though it was still a paity of 
opposition. There was an obsession 
about the need to escape open debate 
on any issue of political significance, 
in order to avoid the slightest suspicion 
that there was disunity within the 
party. As a result, with the exception 
of the debate on the report of the 
rules committee, the organisers of the 
party’s national convention succeede4 
not only in ensuring that it was 
intolerably boring, but also created 
the impression that the {>arty was 
suffocatingly complacent about prob¬ 
lems which the polls show are taken 
seriously by substantial sections of the 
American electorate. 

This was demonstrated three times. 
The first time was at the meeting of 
the black delegates on Monday. Within 
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minutes of the opening of the meeting 
an attempt was made to exclude the 
press ; this was tliout^lit belter of only 
when it was pointed out that it meant 
depriving Mrs Julie Nixon Eisenhower 
of a journalistic audience. 

The following morning the Spanish- 
Ainerican.s convened. Again Mrs 
Fiisenhowci was on hand, this time with 
a gra/Mous little speech in Spanish. This 
time tliere was no attempt to demand 
the removal of the press ; instead the 
unfortunate Mr Elliot Richardson, the 
seri'^ihle SccTetary for Health Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare, was given instruc¬ 
tions not to permit any critical 
discussion in public. This was too 
much even for the exceptionally well- 
behaved Spanish-Aniericans. A young 
delegate rose and asked : 

Why are you insulting us, Mr Secre¬ 
tary.' We were invited here and prom- 
iscd that we would have our questions 
answered Wc want to talk about impor¬ 
tant issues. 

The same foolLsh tactics wt re applied 
to the Republican platform, the party's 
statement of policy. At all co.sts any 
indication of disunity had to be 
repressed; otherwise, the reasoning ran, 
the Republicans’ old enemies in the 
news media would magnify every 
quarrel and do much damage to the 
party before the election campaign 
had even started. A neurosis among 
politicians about the press and tele¬ 
vision is hardly new on either side of 
the Atlantic, but it is surprising to find 
it quite .so dominant in a party that 
obviously believes that it is about to 
win a famous victory. 

Quite reasonably, Mr Nixon’s staff 
insisted on taking a leading part in 
the drafting of the platform document. 
It was at their insistence that a state¬ 
ment favouring right-to-work (open 
shop) laws, similar to that contained 
in the iq68 platfoim, was excluded ; 
the Republican high command has no 
intention of pushing Mr Meany, the 
chairman of the big labour federation, 
off the fence where he is sitting for 
the first lime in its history. This made 
the Utah delegate and a number of 
other right-wingers rather cross, but 
the dispute, waged in a private meeting 
of the committee, never threatened to 
get out of hand. Nor did the only other 
dispute, the demand by Congress- 
woman Margaret Heckler, a liberal 
from Mas.saclmsetts, for a commitment 
to federally assisted day-cate services 
for the children of need\ mothers. 

The trouble about this proposal was 
that Mr Nixon had already vetoed 
just such legislation. But after heavy 
pressure bad been applied the White 


House conceded the point, subject to 
one requirement: that Republican 
day-care centres were made to sound 
quite unlike Democratic day-care 
centres. And so, with a mighty blast 
against other unspecified proposals 
which were “ incapable of being 
administered effectively,” the deed was 
done and the platform agreed. 

So far as the rest of the platform was 
concerned, it followed the tradition of 
such documents pretty faithfully. In 
every held it pronounced the Admini¬ 
stration’s record blameless, and the 
policy of the other side disastrous. It 
announced that the “unrelenting war 
on crime is being won,” which will 
give pleasure, if some surprise, to the 
inhabitants of the cities. On foreign 
affairs the platfonn stated that 
“ historians may well regard these 
years as a golden age of American 
diplomacy.” It added “never before 
has our country negotiated with so 
many nations on so wide a range of 
subjects.” For a moment it appeared 
that Lord George-Brown had been 
brought in as a draftsman. 

On ex:onomic affairs, the Repuhlican 
document is not as depressing as that 
of the Democrats. Whereas Senator 
Mc(ioverii has unwisely committed 
himself to scrapping controls over 
prices and wages if he is elected, the 
Republicans are properly more 
cautious. 'I’hcy content themselves with 
saying that “ we arc determined to 
return to an unfettered economy at the 
earliest possible moment.” Quite. 

Hardly surprisingly, the report of 
the platform committee failed to spark 
off a lively debate on the floor. Indeed, 
steps were taken to ensure that it 
did not. A series of party worthies were 
wheeled forward to proclaim the 
virtues of various sections of the plat¬ 
form, while the delegates drifted round 
the floor to find their friends. I’he 
tedium was only relieved by perhaps 
the shortest economic debate ever held 
at a convention. As a bow to the old- 
guard right, a Mr Redd from Utah 
was allowed five minutes to move 
an amendment favouring a strictly 
balanced budget before he was smacked 
down by a Massachusetts delegate who 
said that any such amendment would 
embarra.ss the President. 

For a debate on the platform of a 
major political party it was unsatis- 
factorv. No doubt the Republican high 
command will argue that the conven¬ 
tion should not be judged in these terms 
but only as an event for news media. 
It is hard to believe that even by this 
cr»*terion the Republicans did them¬ 
selves much good this week. 


Add it all up 

Unusually enough, Mr McGovern’s 
nomination as the Democratic presi¬ 
dential candidate was followed immed¬ 
iately by a fall instead of a rise in 
his standing in the public opinion polls. 
The Eagleton business and other dis¬ 
asters, some of them self-inflicted, did 
him some more harm. The Harris poll 
taken in early August showed him 23 
percentage points behind Mr Nixon in 
the public preference, 34 to 57 witli 
9 per cent undecided. A more reccni 
Gallup poll shows Mr McGovern 26 
points behind, 31 to 57, and some 
other surveys show him standing as 
still worse. He is decidely further 
behind than Mr Humphrey, the Demo¬ 
cratic candidate in 19CB, w^as at the 
opening of that campaign. In the end 
Mr Humphrey turned out i>nly a 
narrow loser : however, Mr Mc( iovern 
at the moment is not making up ground 
but is continuing to lose it. 

The list of groups of the population 
—trade unionists, Jews, supporters of 
Roman Catholic schools, and so forth 
—^whom Mr Nixon has lately been 
wooing successfully and Mr McGovern 
/unsuccessfully is daunting for the 
Democratic camp. The President has 
written off the blacks, who are over¬ 
whelmingly for Mr McGovern, and is 
concentrating on southern whi'tes and 
the Roman Catholic ethnic groups 
—Irish, Italian, Polish, etc—in the 
cities, botli of whom have been par¬ 
ticularly alienated by racial conflicts. 
Mr Nixon is far ahead of Mr 
McGovern, according to Dr Gallup, 
among both manual workers and trade 
unionists. 

Support from Jewish voters is not 
^lormally a vital thing for a presidential 
candidate though, if he is a Democrat, 
Jewish money can be. In the present 
case, however, Mr McGovern’s chance 
of arriving at election day in Novem¬ 
ber as a plausible candidate could pos¬ 
sibly turn on three or four states. At 
least one of those states, New York, 
cannot conceivably be carried by a 
Democratic candidate without large 
Jewish support. The New York Jews 
are generally supposed to be suspicious 
of Mr McGovern because of doubts of 
the reliability of his support for Israel, 
but in fact the Jewish voters have a 
worry closer to home. They dislike and 
fear quota systems which seek to appor¬ 
tion appointments and privileges on 
an anthmeticai basis among racial 
groups: such arrangements arc ufuallv 
disadvantageous to Jews. Mi McGovern 
is identified to some extent in their 
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minds with the new arrangements 
which the Democratic party made this 
year ; under them people from dis¬ 
advantaged groups were put on dele¬ 
gations to the convention to the 
exclusion of, among others, Jews. 

Mr Nixon will need, to win on 
November 7th, 270 votes out of an 
electoral college of 538. Little doubt 
seems to exist that he will get 104 of 
these votes from 10 ctf the 11 southern 
states now that Mr Wallace is out of 
his way. The eleventh, Texas, with 
another 26 votes, is likely to vote for 
him, but there has been a fluidity in 
Texas politics this year that makes it 
risky to be too categorical. Next come 
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the five border states, four of which 
Mr Nixon can be confident of carry¬ 
ing. The big empty spaces, the great 
plains and mountain west, seem to 
offer him little difficulty. On top of all 
those (200 or 226 altogether) he can 
count on a few small states (Delaware, 
Rhode Island, Vermont) and will 
need only two, or at the outside three, 
big states to complete his majority. 

To defeat Mr Nixon, Mr McGovern 
would have to carry New York (41 
electoral votes) and California (45) for 
a start. But he could not then afford 
to lose, say, Indiana and Michigan, or 
either of those together with Illinois, 
or Ohio, or Pennsylvania. The Demo¬ 
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crats, whose strength in Pennsylvania is 
somewhat urban in a traditional way, 
have never been known to carry the 
state of Pennsylvania without carrying 
the city of Philadelphia. But Philadel¬ 
phia has a new mayor, the tough and 
still popular former police chief, Mr 
Rizzo ; though he came to his 
mayoral office with Democratic creden¬ 
tials, he is a supporter not of Mr 
Mc( 5 overn but of Mr Nixon, Such cal¬ 
culations (in themselves, fragile enough), 
can be duplicated many times and, 
indeed, things can change between now^ 
and November. Still, as things now 
are, all the calculations point Mr 
Nixon’s way. 


Vote for a President 


The way in which Americans choose 
their Presidents comes under scrutiny 
almost as regularly as the quadrennial 
elections themselves arc held. But 
Congress makes a habit of deciding that 
it cannot improve on the job done by 
the Founding Fathers way back in the 
eighteenth century. 

One of the main criticisms that 
surfaces time and again is that the 
President and Vice President arc not 
elected by direct popular vote. When 
the voters go to the polls on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November they choose 538 members of 
the Electoral College who in turn cast 
their votes, usually in December, for 
the next President and Vice President. 
The new team is not legally elected 
until the electoral votes have been 
counted officially by a joint session of 
Congress in January. 

Each stale has as many electors as 
it has members of the House of 
Representatives—these numbers vary 
with changes in population—plus two 


for the Senators that each state has 
regardless of its population. This weighs 
the balance slightly in favour of ihe 
small, less populous states. The District 
of Columbia also has three electoral 
votes. 

In the early days of the republic 
the electors voted as independent 
agents. Now they normally appear on 
the ballots as a list of names pledged 
to a presidential candidate from a 
particular party; but the individual 
electors are still not bound by law to 
vote for that candidate and there have 
been occasions when they have not done 
so. Unpledged electors are also still 
chosen sometimes. Whichever slate of 
electors w'ins the majority of the 
popular vote in a state, by however 
small a margin, automatically takes all 
that state s electoral votes for its candi¬ 
date. As a result a candidate may win 
in the Electoral College—where a clear 
majority of 270 votes or more is needed 
today—even though he has few'er 
popular voles than his opponent. 

1968 


In 1968, when Mr George Wallace 
ran for the White House under the 
banner of the American Independent 
party, it was feared that he might be 
strong enough to prevent cither of two 
evenly matched candidates, the Repub¬ 
lican Mr Richard Nixon and the 
Democratic Mr Hubert Humphrey, 
from gaining a majority in the Electoral 
C^ollcge. Then the final decision would 
have been left to the House of 
Represent at ive.s. But, while Mr 
Humphrey lost to Mr Nixon by Jess 
than ! per cent of the popular vote cast, 
Mr Nixon managed to win 301 electoral 
votes to Mr Humphrey's 191, with Mr 
Wallace holding the remaining The 
danger that Mr Wallace might have 
been able to bargain his electoral votes 
in return for political concessions 
revived the old debate on the Electoral 
C'ollegc. Some people wanted to reform 
it, .some 10 abolish it altogether and 
substiiuic a direct popular vote. But 
once again all projxjsals for change were 
defeated by a coalition from the .south 
and from smaller states, both of which 
benefit from the present system. 

1964 



I Republican 
I I Demcxiratic 

[X;Xj American Independent {Wallace I 
Unpledged electors 


(figures give number of eiectoral votes in each siate-1972) 
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All of tin «■ srcuritki having been <iold this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 


650,000 Shares 


Admiral Corporation 


Common Stock 

($1 Par Value) 


Kiilin^ Loeb & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Eastman DiUon, Union Securities & Co. 

Incorporatod 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Homblower & Weeks-HemphiD, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

liicui i> orated 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 

Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & South 

Incorporated 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporatod 


Salomon Brothers Smith, Barney & Co. Wertheim & Co., Inc. Dean Witter & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Bear, Stearns & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. Robert Fleming E. F. Hutton & Company Inc. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

New Court Securities Corporation Reynolds Securities Inc. Shearson, HammiD & Co. 

Incorporatod 


The Nikko Securities Co. 

Intel national, Inc 

AuguM ' 


Joseph Sebag 

Incorporated 
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Going to the polls 

Having a vote is one thing but using 
it on election day is quite another. 
There are nearly 140m people of voting 
age in the United States, or about 25111 
more than four years ago. But of these 
it is expected that only about 86m ^vill 
be registered in time to go to the polls 
on November 7 th ; this would be some 
13m more than in 1968, when 62 per 
cent of those eligible voted for a 
presidential candidate. 

It is the 25m young people under 
25 who have swelled the voting rolls. 
At the last presidential election 14111 
of those who are now eligible could not 
vote because they were less than 21 
years old ; this was then the legal 
age for voting in all but four states. 
The remaining iim are those between 
the ages of 18 and 21 who were enfran¬ 
chised last year under the 26th 
amendment to the Constitution. 

These young voters may hold the 
balance between victory and defeat in 
the presidential contest this year and 
also in the numerous congressional and 
local elections which will be held across 
the country on the same day. In 1968 
Mr Nixon won by a margin of only 
500,000 voles over Mr Humphrey. 

Where do the sympathies of the 
young lie ? Earlier this year it was 
thought that they would favour the 
Democrats, particularly with Senator 
McGovern as the presidential candi¬ 
date. He managed to attract a large 
number of young pepple to work for 
him in his campaign for his party’s 
presidential nomination. But many of 
these were students who are more 
liberal than their contemporaries and 
who only account for a quarter of the 
newly enfranchised age group. Among 
the 18- to 25-yedr-olds who are 
already registered Mr McGovern still 
has a substantial lead. But half this age 
group is still unregistered and a Gallup 
poll has indicated that 46 per cent of 
these young people favour Mr Nixon 
compared with 43 per cent for his 
opponent. This week the President has 
been busy wooing the young. 

Much will now depend on the out¬ 
come of the registration drives that both 
parties are planning. The Democrats 
hope to have 300,000 volunteers who 
will help people to ri^istcr to vote, 
sertting up bo^hs in the street or at 
shops and factories in places where 
this is allowed, seeing that unregistered 
voters know when and how to register 
in places where it is more difficult to 
do so. The Republicans in turn are 
banking on a force of 125,000 volun¬ 


teers who will have instructions only 
to bother with those who want to vote 
Republican. 

It is generally the difficulties of regi¬ 
stration that keep people from the 
polls. Although the period of residency 
required for voting in a presidential 
election has now he^n established at 30 


days, many states still require a longer 
period for other elections. Another 
deterrent to eligible voters is the 
inaccessibility of registration offices. 
But so far there is little support for the 
advocates of a new and simple method 
under wliich the federal government 
woukl register everyone by post. 


Voting 18-to-24 

Population Roman Union age year-oMs 

1970 Slacks Catholics members population % of 
State thousands 7o of state population thousands voting age 


Alabama 

3.444 

26.2 

2.4 

59 

2,274 

18.0 

Alaska 

302 

2.9 

16.9 

8.3 

200 

16.0 

An2X>nia 

1.772 

3.0 

19.0 

5.4 

1,239 

19-5 

Arkansias 

1.923 

18.3 

2.9 

4.9 

1,310 

17.3 

Ct^77foritia 

19.953 

7.0 

20 3 

10.7 

13,946 

l-j.O 

Ootorado 

2.207 

3.0 

17.7 

6.9 

1,558 

21.0 

Conneol’rcu’l 

3,032 

6.0 

445 

5.0 

2,106 

16.9 

Delaware 

548 

14.3 

23.0 

8.8 

371 

13.6 

D. of Columbia 

75? 

71.1 

52.3** 

ft 

518 

21.2 

Fl'ori'da 

6.789 

15.3 

12.8 

44 

5.105 

15.8 

Georgia 

4.590 

25.9 

1.9 

55 

3,104 

20.7 

Hawaii 

770 

1.0 

27.3 

10.7 

531 

23 0 

Idaho 

713 

0.3 

7.3 

5.3 

479 

18.6 

PhnoiS 

11.114 

12.8 

31.1 

13.9 

7,542 

17.4 

Indiana 

5,194 

6.9 

13.6 

12.7 

3,509 

188 

I'owa 

2.825 

1 2 

18.6 

6.6 

1,909 

17.3 

K<ans'as 

2,249 

4.8 

14.1 

5.0 

1,641 

18.9 

Kentucky 

3,219 

7.2 

10.7 

7.8 

2,206 

19.3 

Louisiana 

3,643 

29.8 

36.8 

5.3 

2,339 

20.4 

Maine 

994 

0.3 

26.9 

6.1 

666 

17.7 

Maryland 

3,922 

17.8 

11.1** 

11.8* 

2,688 

18-7 

Massachusetts 

5,689 

3.1 

51.8 

10.1 

3.955 

182 

Michigan 

8.875 

I'l 2 

26.9 

13.5 

5.874 

19.0 

M'lnneeata 

3.805 

0.9 

26.9 

9.9 

2,560 

18.5 

Mississippi 

2.217 

36.8 

3.7 

3.4 

1,403 

19.7 

Missouri 

4,677 

10.3 

16.4 

12.7 

3,266 

17.3 

Montana 

694 

0.3 

20.9 

10.5 

460 

18.0 

Nebraska 

1,484 

2.7 

20.3 

5.8 

1,022 

18.1 

Nevada 

489 

5.7 

17.6 

13.5 

348 

17.2 

New Hampshire 

738 

0.3 

36.3 

6.1 

521 

18.4 

New Jersey 

7.168 

10.7 

40.4 

10.7 

5,025 

15.8 

New Mexico 

1.016 

1.9 

33 6 

4.2 

636 

20.4 

New York 

18.241 

11.9 

36.0 

14.0 

12.773 

16.6 

North Carolina 

5,082 

22.2 

1.3 

2.7 

3.463 

21.1 

North Dakota 

618 

0.4 

28.7 

4.5 

402 

19.4 

Ohio 

10,652 

9.1 

21.3 

13.3 

7,185 

18.2 

Oklahoma 

2,659 

6.7 

4.6 

4.8 

1,812 

18.1 

Oregon 

2,091 

1.3 

10.8 

10,4 

1,500 

17.7 

Pennsylvania 

11,794 

8.6 

31.0 

13.7 

8,161 

16.4 

Rhode Island 

950 

2.7 

61.8 

9.4 

673 

19.9 

South Cianotina 

2.5S1 

30.5 

1.7 

3.1 

1,706 

22.2 

South Dakota 

666 

0.2 

20.7 

3.2 

434 

18.2 

fennestsee 

3,924 

15.3 

2.3 

7.0 

2,713 

18.8 

Texias 

111,197 

12.5 

17.8 

4.7 

7,681 

19.8 

Utah 

1.059 

0.6 

4.7 

7.1 

689 

23.2 

Vermont 

445 

0.2 

31.7 

5.4 

309 

19.7 

Virginia 

4,648 

18.5 

5.2 

6.3 

3,197 

20.8 

W^ington 

3,409 

2.1 

13.3 

12.7 

2,371 

19.5 

West Virginia 

1,744 

3.9 

6.6 

12.7 

1,182 

17.3 

Wisconsin 

4,418 

2.9 

33.0 

10.9 

2,955 

18.4 

Wyoming 

332 

0.8 

13.5 

5.7 

225 

17.8 

Total 

203.235^ 




139,642,000 



Source : CotigfMionMl Qusft^tiy. *OC figure included in Msryhnd 

•*DC figure includes 5 counthi in Msrytund 
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Coat-tail 
Congress ? 

If there is a Nixon landslide in 
November—and it looks as though 
there might be—will the President be 
rewarded with the Republican Con¬ 
gress which he was denied in 1968 ? 
The Democrats have held both houses 
of Congress since 1954 ; at present 
there are 55 Democrats to 45 Republi¬ 
cans in the Senate and 256 Democrats 
to 179 Republicans in the House of 
Representatives. To take over Congress, 
which would give them the right to 
appoint committee chairman and to 
schedule business, the Republicans 
ftecd a net gain of about 40 seats in 
the House and of six seats in the 
Senate although five would, in theory, 
enable them to win close votes in 
which the Vice President would be 
available to break a tie. 

Conceivably the Republicans could 
bring it off. Most of the Democrats 
standing for the Senate are noticeably 
reluctant to be associated with Senator 
McGovern’s campaign. This is parti¬ 
cularly true in the south, where every 
state but Florida has a senatorial 
election this year and where Mr Mc- 
Govem’s policies are highly unpopular. 
Republicans are making no secret of 
hopes that they might persuade a niun- 
ber of southern Democrats to turn 
their political coats if the President’s 
party needs only a handful of votes to 
take control of Congress. They even 


seem prepared to let such defectors 
retain their committee chainnanships^ 
if they have any. 

At the other end of the political 
spectrum/ liberal Republicans have 
enjoyed unexp^ted support from the 
White House in their campaigns for 
renomination. Presented with the 
chance of winning control of Congress, 
the Republican high command is not 
repeating its 1970 mistake of trying to 
purge liberals, however troublesome. 

Senators (each state has two) are 
elected to six-year tcims and every two 
years a third of the members stand for 
re-election. Of the 33 seats to be con¬ 
tested this year, 14 are held by Demo¬ 
crats and 19 by Republicans. To win 
control the President’s party would 
have, in effect, to hold all its own 
seats and capture six of those held by 
Democrats. Six of these might indeed 
fall—in Rhode Island, Oklahoma, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Alabama and 
New Mexico—^but the Republicans 
have weak spots also, in South Dakota, 
in Kentucky, in Oregon and possibly 
in Maine. 

In the House, where all seats must 
be contested every two years, the pull 
of a popular President at the head of 
the ticket can have a more marked 
effect. In 1936 Franklin Roosevelt 
brought in on his broad coat-tails 97 
Representatives and two Senators. 
President Johnson in his 1964 land¬ 
slide swept Democrats into 38 new 
seats. But only the most exuberant 
Republicans expect Mr Nixon to win 
more than the 61 per cent of the 


popular vote which Mr Johnson 
collected. 

Moreover, presidential coat-tails are 
not what they were. Ticket-splitting— 
voting for a Republican President and 
Democratic Senator and Governor or 
vice versa—^has increased steadily year 
by year. Many new voting machines 
discourage voting the “straight party 
ticket” by making it impossible for 
voters to press a single lever for all 
the offices at stake. Incumbent mem¬ 
bers of Congress are also believed to 
have become much more efficient at 
cultivating their constituencies and 
hence much harder to dislodge. 

Whatever hapipens lin «the ejection, 
there wiill be many new faces in Che 
Congress which assembles in January. 
More memibens are rearing than is 
usual. Elderly men, wilih long years of 
service in Congress beliind them, are 
taking advantage of >the higher pen¬ 
sions which become avaiilable this year. 
A number of others are retiring because 
the redrawing of constituency 
boundaries after the 1970 census has 
cost them their familiar stamping- 
grounds or because they doubt their 
appeal for the newly enfranchised 
young voters. A few incumbents 
have been knocked out because they 
have been paired against other 
incumbents in their party’s primaries 
(nominating elections). In the Senate 
five members are retiring, four 
because of age or ill-health ; une has 
been defeated ; one, Senator Ellender, 
has died. In the House as many as 70 
or more members may not be back. 


How Congress went 

0 DEMOCRATS 0 REPUBLICANS 



, Id44 48 52 56 60 64 6870 


Senate in 1972 



House of Roprosontotivos in 1972 

All 435 seats are at stake, Present composition R:179;D: 256. 

For the r^umber of Representatives from each state subtract two from electoral vote figurec on map ort 
earlier page, 















The top tier 

F4NA4L (AlPIPEAL 

By Louis Blom-Cooper and Gavin 
Drewry. 

Clarendon Press: London, Oxford 
University Press. 600 pages. £10. 

This is a study of the House of Lords 
in its judicial capacity. It makes 
fascinating reading. Nothing could 
replace this peculiar institution, with 
historic.al origins in the Court of 
Parliament and where justice is dis¬ 
pensed with the delphic touch. The 
atmosphere is different from that of 
the Law Courts over the roadin the 
Strand, where lawyers toil in the dust 
of conflict. At the start of a hearing in 
Committee Room No. j, before the 
books litter the liorseshoe table, one 
has the uncanny sensation tiiat the 
Trinity Hall Port Railway is 
missing. The light throws up from the 
river to catch the subtle textures of 
those superb tapestries : one of the set, 
“ The Bird Catcher," designed by 
Boucher for Madame de Pompadour, 
is illustrated opposite the title page. 
Here there is total calm. 

But it is the men who make the 
institution : this the book makes plain. 
The subject index lead* us to the great 
names; Lord Reid, to wlK>m the work 
is dedicated, and many others. A tri¬ 
bute is paid to the present Lord 
Chancellor’s enthusiasm for judicial 
activity. This book lives: it is about 
people who have served the institution. 

By the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the judicial functions of the 
House of I..ords were not in good 
shape. However, staffing by profes¬ 
sional judges in the mid-nineteenth 
century started to set matters right. 
Messrs Blom-Cooper and Drewry do 
not stop short of the issues of today. 
There is, above all, the controversy 
over the two-tier appellate system. Any 
advocate who on more than one 
occasion has lost what he considered 
to be a sound ca.se in the Court of 
Appeal and has won without dissent 
in the House of Lords (where leave to 
appeal was refused by the Court of 
App^l) would tend to support the 
existing system. But the authors would 
have it otherwise. Mr A. P, Herbert is 
quoted: 


When a man keeps two clocks which tell 
the time differently his fellows will 
receive with suspicion his weightiest pro¬ 
nouncement on the hour of day, even if 
one of tlicm happens lo be right. 

Surely this is a misconception ? Ein¬ 
stein’s theory right or wrong, most of 
us still regard time as finite and exact. 
When clocks fail to record (iMT at 
home, and one misses a train at the 
.station, one looks upon this as a defect 
in the instrument. But law is quite 
another thing. Tt is neither finite, exact 
nor indeed a science. It is, always has 
been, and always will be, an approxi¬ 
mation—a belated reflection ot public 
and social sentiment which must never 
move too fast or too far ahead of 
general consensus. The rule of law' is 
the gigantic, self-imposed confidence 
trick by which we all live in any 
civilised society. 

The “ single judgment " controversy 
is dealt with in Chapter V, “Judicial 
Individualism"—one of the most 
stimulating chapters in the book. I'he 
continental approach favours the 
“ single judgment ’’—and this is 
adopted by the Court of Justice of the 
European Communities. The appellate 
judge in the Anglo-Saxon legal 
system is not required to submerge his 
views in the composite judgment of 
the court. He is free to give full 
expression to his own re.asoning. There 
are advantages and disadvantages. If, 
for example, you want to know today 
whether you may lawfully prevent 
a man from carrying on his 
trade no safe answer can be given, 
because the disparate processes of 
reasoning in a series of House of Lords 
decisions have left the common law on 
this subject in a state of considerable 
confusion and doubt. This is not a 
good thing. 

iBut, on the other hand, one has 
to acknowledge that a single judg¬ 
ment can give rise to a serious sense of 
grievance: this is understood to have 
occurred in such a recent case as 
Heaton’s, It is an interesting debate, 
but one can quarrel with the conclu¬ 
sion, tliat: “multiple judgments con¬ 
curring (other than foimally) in the 
decision present a growing obstacle to 
sound law-making.” This is not a work 
about the Privy Council, but reference 
is, incidentally, made to the si^mewhat 


inflexible approach to criminal appeals. 
It is also observed that the Privy 
Ciouncil adheres to the fiction that as 
the board advises the monarch it 
must speak with one voice : sn “ single 
judgments” aie delivered here. 

I’his book is written for lawyers, but 
should attract the general reader. It is 
informative, provocative and distinctly 
rewarding. As one could expect, it is 
well jjroduced, w^ell documented and 
well indexed, 

From ail that terror 
teaches 

THE TRIAL OF THE FOUR 

Edited by Peter Reddaway. 

Longman. 444 pages. £6.25. 

This is a notable addition to the record 
of dissent in the Soviet Union. I’he 
trial ()f the four is an essential link in 
the development of the “ human 
rights" movement, cfmnecting the 
trial of the writers Siriyavsky and 
Daniel, which first (in February, 1966) 
provided a focus for these activities, 
with the later development of Samiz¬ 
dat publications which crystallised in 
the regular appearance of the 
(’hronicle of Uuirent Events, our main 
source of information on the activities 
and destinies of the dissenters. 

'I’wo young men, Alexander (Ginz¬ 
burg and Yuri Galanskov, wlio had 
previously been in trouble with the 
security police for compiling typescript 
magazines of unofficial literature, set 
out in 1966 to compile separate 
records of the Sinyavsky-Danicl case 
and of the literature surrounding it. 
'I’hcy were perfectly open about what 
they were doing, since their purpose 
was to draw the attention of the autho¬ 
rities to an injustice. Mr Ginzburg even 
sent a copy of his compilation to the 
KGB. The latter, therefore, had diffi-, 
culty in bringing any ca.se against 
them. It got over this by enlisting 
the sup[)ort of the strangest figure 
among the four, Aleksey Dobrovolsky, 
a Dostoevskian character wlio oscil- 



Two of four: Ginzburg ami Galanskov 
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lated between fanatical stalinisnri and 
violent anti-stalinisni, money-grubbiiiu 
and rclitjjious fervour. He was to pro¬ 
vide evidence assrjciaUiii' tfie accused 
witii NT'S, tiie main Russian emiji^re 
organisation committed to the over- 
tlirow of the Soviet regime. 

'riie three men, with the young 
typist, \'eia laishkova, were arrested 
iT\ January, ioh7, and—• illegally-' 
dotairn^d under interrogation for a 
year. I'lieu they were brought to trial 
in a conil winch had been taken over 
by the kOli, which packed it with jeer¬ 
ing [rurisans. It is this confrontation of 
the immense machinery of rcpre.ssion 
with a few young idealists that makes 
the drama of this Ijook. '['he K(jB, of 
course, won the verdict ; but it is the 
dissenters \sho have the last word. For, 
althruigh friends and relatives (jf the 
accused were largely excluded from 
the court, Pavel Litvinov, the grandson 
of the famous Soviet foreign minister, 
somehow managed to compile a full 
and meticulous account of the pro¬ 
ceedings and all the comments and 
protests that accompanied this strange 
trial. 

It gives a picture, which would be 
comic if the circumstances were not so 
tragic, of the incredulous horror of the 
judge and prosecution in face of 
sincerely-held unorthodox opinions. 
The defendants, apart from the ambi¬ 
guous figure of Dobrovolsky, defended 
themselves stoutly, sometimes retract¬ 
ing the evidence given under interro¬ 
gation. 'Fheir friends, called by the 
prosecution, loyally refused to testify 
against them. Even the defence coun¬ 
sel, though necessarily selected from a 
list approved by the KGB, did their 
best to expose the dubious legality of 
the proceedings. 

The record is, in fact, a monument 
to the indeslnictability of human 
decency against heavy (Kids. The ^ame 
is true of the sequel, the mass protests 
carrying hundreds of signatures. They 
read like a roll of honour of the 
human rights niov^ement (for which 
this is a necessar,’ reference book) : 
Litvinov, the compiler, in exile for 
demonstrating against the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the jxietess Gorbanev- 
skaya, put in a mental liome for the 
same reason, the redoubtable General 
(irige^renko in a KGB psychiatric 
ward, the austere theologian Levitin- 
Krasnov detained, the historian Yakir 
arrested—and so on. To this grim fate 
of their champions, the Soviet people 
seem to show a massive indifiercnce— 
a warning against equating the human 
splendour of this stor>' with its politi¬ 
cal significance. 
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British interest 

ENGLISHiVIEN AMO IRISH TROUBLES 

By D. G. Boyce. 

Jonathan Cape. 254 pages. £4.50. 

By the spring of iqii the British were 
faced with the alternatives of “ all out 
or get out ” in Ireland. They eventu¬ 
ally decided to seek terms of peace and 
settlement with Sinn Fein, but they 
did so, not because the British army 
had been defeated, but because of a 
" revolt of the British conscience.'* 
Persistent attacks in press and Parlia¬ 
ment on British atrocities in Ireland 
had gradually convinced senior army 
officers and Dublin C'astle civil serv¬ 
ants, as well as cabinet ministers, that 
tliey lacked the public backing neces¬ 
sary for an escalation of the military 
campaign against the rebels. This 
competent and well-documented study 
explains how this predicament had 
arisen and the reaction of the British 
government to it. 

Public opinion was so decisively 
important that it seems strange that 
Lloyd (icorge did so little before the 
summer of iqai to present the British 
case in an attractive light. No doubt 
his attention was absorbed by crises 
elsewhere. By contrast, Irish propa¬ 
ganda was run throughout with great 
efficiency. Yet Mr Boyce is surely right 
to argue that Englishmen were cap¬ 
able of drawing their own conclusions 
from the seamier exploits of the Black 
and Fans. In any case, the journalists, 
politicians and intellectuals who ex¬ 
posed and publicised British excesses 
in Ireland, far from being the dupes 
of Sinn Fein propaganda, frequently 
condemned IRA outrages. Moreover, 
and this is perhaps the most interesting 
of Mr Boyce's conclusions, those organs 
of opinion in Britain most anxious foi 
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a negotiated settlement witii Sinn Fein 
showed little or no sympathy with Sinn 
Fein's avowed objective, the establish¬ 
ment of an Irish Republic ; even the 
New Statesman, almost the only British 
paper to advocate this solution, 
changed its mind and supported the 
British government’s offer of Dominion 
Home Rule in the crucial period 
betwx'en the declaration of a truce in 
July and the signing of the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty in December. The same public 
opinion which had forced ministers to 
the conference table strengthened their 
hands once negotiations had begun and 
gave Llo>d George the confidence he 
needed to impose his will on the Irksh 
delegates. It is significant that, in the 
Irish civil war that followed, the 
intransigent republicans received a 
poor })ress in Britain. 

But neither was there much sym¬ 
pathy. aftcM 1919 at least, with those 
IJlster loyalists who threatened to 
block a compromise agreement. This 
would suggest that the dominant desire 
was simply to have done with a sordid 
and intractable problem. Mr Boyce 
believes that Ireland did not greatly 
stir the constituencies one way or the 
other. Even Englishmen who felt pas¬ 
sionately about British coercion in 
Ireland, like the members of the all¬ 
party Peace with Ireland Council, saw 
the issue mainly in terms of British 
interests, honour and influence in the 
world. Thus in tfie end they too gave 
their backing to a setllenuji: which 
was in fact tailored to suit British 
rather than Irish requirements. 

And the seas between 


INVISIBLE IMMIGRANTS 

By Charlotte Erickson. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 540 
pages. £5.50. 

I'he English and Scotti.sh immigrants of 
whom Miss Erickson writes and whose 
letters from America form the bulk 
of her book shared a common language 
with earlier settlers ; but often, instead 
of resolving difficulties of assimilation, 
this merely masked them. These new 
immigrants tended to cling together, 
when they could, just like the Poles, 
the Irish and the Italians—a group of 
Sheffield cutlers in Connecticut, a 
cohesive colony of “ Manks ” in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. Miss Erickson groups the 
letters, all of them published for the 
first time, according to the occupations 
into which the immigrants went when 
they arrived in the United States: 
farming, industry, commerce and the 
professions. Only those in the last two 
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categories seem to have mixed much 
with the “ Yankees ”; for the most part, 
these exceptions went out without their 
families. Other immigrants kept iti 
their small circles, reporting more 
than once that the Yankees had little 
use for the “John Bulls,’* and gene¬ 
rally marrying other English immi¬ 
grants. Yankee girls, for some reason 
which is not explained, were not 
popular. 

These are letters of the relatively 
obscure, and for that very reason less 
biased, ideologically or commercially, 
than those published at the time to 
encourage or discourage emigration. 
Even so, Miss Erickson points out that 
selectivity was at work. Obviously the 
illiterate did not write. This rules out 
many farm labourers, who made up 
the bulk of the emigration from 
England and Scotland towards the end 
of the century. People wrote more if 
they were isolated on farms, unhappy 
or in need of money. (Unlike Polish 
and Irish immigrants, who sent money 
home to be invested in land, the 
British immigrants looked for capital 
from home to sink into American 
land.) 

There was what Miss Erickson calls 
an “ agrarian myth," a turning-back 
to simple things, and it affected not 
only small farmers and farm-renters, 
but also weavers and miners hoping to 
escape to security and independence 
from the oppression, the fluctuations of 
trade and the industrial revolution in 
England. But the last two were there 
before them. Unimproved land was 
incredibly cheap, but many of the 
emigrants chose badly and reckoned 
without the labour of clearing the 
ground, the cost of livestock and the 
fall in agricultural prices. Even so. 
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there is little homesickness for England, 
although plenty for families and 
friends. The absence of taxes and 
tithes was a source of great exultation. 

Inhere are a few descriptions of the 
breathtaking scenery and the welcome 
social equality and free education, but 
by and large these are the letters of 
inarticulate people. Many are fascinat¬ 
ing ; some are tragic. A letter from 
Mrs Butterworth, marooned in Arkan¬ 
sas, tells the tale of her illness, far from 
any doctor, and t!ie death of her baby 
boy ; he was the third of her three 
cliildren to be buried in alien soil. 
Death, particularly of small children, 
appears in one letter after another 
even before cholera swept both Europe 
and America. The writers took it 
stoically, for the most part, as they did 
the certainly that in most cases they 
would iu)t see their families and 
friends until they were united in a 
better world. 

Why they accepted such separation 
and joined the great movement across 
the Atlantic is dealt with in a fore¬ 
word to each series of letters. Miss 
Erickson has done a notable job of 
careful and sympathetic scholarship, 
conscientiously rejecting generalisations 
which are not supported by the facts 
even if they would have made a com¬ 
plex subject seem easier to understand. 

Anti-historian 

HISTORIANS AWD THE OiPEN SOCIETY 
By A. R. Bridbury. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul, 179 
pages. £2.50, 

A short preface tc this short polemical 
book cannot save it from itself. In 
the book itself, the writer bombards 
historians with every kind of criticisru, 
treating them throughout as the 
reverse of ideal types. I'he dogmatic 
tone is deliberate and i.s set in the 
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first few pages. Historians, when they 
turn to the past, lack either “ the 
austerely dispassionate eye that sees 
but does not judge ” or “ the cc^m- 
passionate heart that judges by the 
standards of the time and the tempta¬ 
tions of the moment.” They are “ irre¬ 
sistibly tempted to betray their complex 
and somewhat whimsical political and 
social beliefs.” They usually display 
” the mawkish rapture of the sycophant 
for whom scarcely anything is so bad 
that success cannot redeem it.” 

A cluster of essays illustrates rather 
than develops this general indictment. 
One of them deals with “the cult of 
nationalism ” ; another with “ big 
business.” An essay called “Fanners’ 
Glory ? ” begins : “ The industrial 
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historian’s doting admiration of big 
business is matched by the farming 
historian’s deferential enthusiasm for 
the big estate." An essay on “ The 
Professions and the Unions ” (unions 
arc treated simply as junior partners 
of the profession^) !>egin'v : “ I'he 
consumer take^ as k)w a place in the 
econoiTiie historian's hierarcliy of 
values as The ordinary voter does in 
the ])olitieal historian’s.'’ The dog¬ 
matism heronies wearying. 'There are 
very few specific t|uoUitions from 
Spenh< hisioriaiis. Tlie index refers to 
no histoiian, and the few 

liist'irians wlio figure in the footnotes 
are usually ijuotrd for support, rather 
than as targets for attack. 'I'ln* bizarre 
effect is heightened by the fact that 
we know from the start that the 
author is a historian liiinselt—a senior 
lecturer rn econnmir history at the 
London School nf Lconornics. 

'The preface (untains three p(.>ints. 
The term '‘the historian" is used as 
a conceesion to h»revit\ and ih>es not 
apf)l\ to ail historiaiis. The book is 
addressed to “ t!e.>e reasonal>le men 
and women with a taste for* Imtory 
v\'ho, in politi. s, are uearv of ilie 
mendanous claims of ttie prcjlai.oiusts 
of left and rieht " And the tone of tJie 
book, hnwevei ap])aienllv dogrnatlc, is 
that wliicfi the author would like' other 

free cn{|iiiiei.> ” lo adopt towards 
him. I'.nch of ihe^e decejitively simple 
points deserve an essav ralluT than a 
scmenc(. 

On the first, it is dangerously mis¬ 
leading lo icnoie differences hetvv’een 
hisLoj’ians. Dt'hatc is of the e^.sence 
of the suhjefi, and at any 'jiven 
muTnfMit of lime that debate must i>e 
evaluated bs liistoiians. It is not true 
now tliat most hi.stordans are 
nationalists, that most ecotunnic his¬ 
torians bow to big business, that most 
uulilarv hi.storians see war between 
great powers as a test of virility, that 
most social Iiistorians provide accounts 
of how tlie affluent classes lived when 
thev were not ((uarrelling in public. 
I'or every hlstfedan w^lm venerates 
success tlierr are thr-v young hisUirians 
who are (oni enus!. pei'}jaj)s over- 
concerned, with whai \\ P Thompson 
called “ the casualties of history." 

As for the mendacious claims of 
left and right," they cannot be dis¬ 
posed of quite so ciuickly : what 
historians hav^* saidl and are saying 
about conflicts of values, about tveit 
form.s of consensus and about modes 
of transmitting ideas is a subject for 
detailed study. Mr Bridbury's own 
values are a part of his picture, and 
when he seeks briefly in his last 
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chapter to outline “a sane and liberal 
social system ” he himself makes 
claims which confuse current debate. 
And his tone does not help in the 
elucidation of complex subjects. To 
have the case for “ freedom and 
toleration" put so stridently may 
alienate not only hi.storians but even 
reasonable men and women. 

Witch report 

THE OCCULT SCIENCES IN THE 
RENAISSANCE 

By Wayne Shumaker. 

University of California Press. 306 
pages. £6.75. 

Reginald Scot, writing in about 13B4, 
gave a pretty fair summary of the evils 
tliat witches can perform. They ran 
cast needles into the livcis of their 
enemies, seduce you in your bed by 
night, pull down the moon and stars, 
and ''bring lo j)a.s.sc, that chearnc as 
long as you list, your butter will not 
come." An uncritical faith in witch¬ 
craft and the occult sciences was part 
oi ihc intellectual lioiizon of renais- 
>ance man. More than 70 Eli/abethaii 
and Jactibean jdays dealt witli tlie 
siijicrnatuial, and Sir 'Thomas Browne 
aiul Mai tin Luthej hotli sliaied a 
credulo\;v terioi of wiiciies. 

It was this a!:e o| enligiitcnment 
that saw nuae sujjposed wilchf‘s lor- 
tuied anti herded to the stake than 
in(’die\al iiKjuisitois av counted for ; 
l^iofessoi .Shuinakei calculates that up 
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to 300,000 witches ” died between 
1484 and 1700. The virtue of his book 
is that it delves into the habits of 
thought that permitted this slaughter 
and tempted some of the most cele¬ 
brated philosophers of the time to 
experiment with alchemy and astro¬ 
logy. He .shows that, with one or two 
notable exceptions, like Pico della 
Mirandola’s attack on astrology, re¬ 
naissance man remained ignorant of 
empirical criticism when it came to 
judging the laws of the occult 
sciences. 

That great witchhunter’s A to Z, 
the Malleus Maleficorum,'’ for 
example, advises that a harlot who 
tries to plant an olive tree will never 
see fruit on it, while a chaste woman 
who plants the same tree wall gather 
a fine crop. This remarkable fact is 
quoted on the authority ‘‘ William 
of Paris, in his book ‘ De Universe It 
seems that it never occurred to the 
learned autliors that the way to ciieck 
their story would be to divide an 
orchard in half and send a dozen 
whores lo jdant olives on one side and 
a dozen virgins on the other. Renais¬ 
sance writers were as terrified of being 
considered original as we arc of being 
thought derivative ; cvervthirig had to 
he referred l3ack to authority—to 
pagan poets and Arab mathematicians 
as well as to scripture and the scholas¬ 
tic theologians. When it came to 
understanding an astronomical pheno¬ 
menon like the jirocession of the 
equinoxes ('which invalidates our con- 
veritifinal zodiac, since it means that 
someone who thinks he was born under 
the sign of Aries was jirobably really 
born a Piscean) the renaissance 
scliolars prefcired to push the evidence 
to one side and fall back on a dubious 
theory^ of the lingering influence of 
astral rays long after the con.stellation 
had moved on. 

Professor Shumaker’s book is a very 
valuable essay in intellectual history. 
It is certainly not meant for those who 
like to dip into books on astrology or 
read their stars in the afternoon 
j)apers. It makes pretty heavy reading 
since it depends so heavily on para¬ 
phrases of obscuie renaissance treatises. 
It is unfortunate that Professor Shu¬ 
maker did not choo.se to devote more 
space to the actual practice of these 
theories. He attacks the collective 
obsession with witchcraft, for example, 
without examining the activities of the 
witches who really did set up shop. 
But he sums up admirably some of the 
myths—or, to be more tolerant,^ ure- 
scientifle hypotheses—that are still at 
the root of the occult ai ts. 
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From square one 

STUDIES IN THE STRUCTURE OF 
THE URBAN ECONOMY 

By Edwin S. Mills. 

Johns Hopkins Press, 166 pages, 
£3.15. 

THE ECONOMICS OF URBAN ABEAS 

By Brian Goodall. 

Pergamon. 392 pages, £3,75. 

Urban transport studies of the son 
that emerge in proposals for new 
motorways and underground railways 
typically start with the pattern of land 
use and end with transport require¬ 
ments. But this is only half the picture. 
There must also be a causal chain 
running in the other direction, from 
transport availability to the pattern of 
land use. A full understanding of 
urban problems requires that both sets 
of forces be looked at together. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, this turns out to be 
very difficult. Even as clever a man as 
Professor Mills has not got much 
further than his predecessors in analys¬ 
ing models which have to simplify 
away most of the problems. 

Professor Mills displays his quality 
early on in the statistical part of the 
book, where he is describing growing 
suburbanisation in terms of population 
density functions. These describe how, 
on average, population density falls 
away from the centre of towns and 
Professor Mills has discovered a very' 
neat trick for estimating it, using city 
suburb data from population censuses. 
He estimates lots of densities for the 
United States and confirms that a flat¬ 
tening-out process has been going on 
for a long time. Furthermore, he esti¬ 
mates that the same has been happen¬ 
ing to similar employment density 
functions and that a process of con¬ 
vergence has been going on. 

After surveying earlier models of 
urban structure, Professor Mills sets 
out his own, He deals with the prob¬ 
lem of commuting distance versus 
density in a one-industry city where 
industry wants to be near the centre. 
Thus, like its predecessors, it is a 
theory about an unreal, circular and 
static city which is all work and no 
play (or shopping). Yet it turns out to 
be so complicated algebraically that it 
can be manipulated only by means of 
computed arithmetic examples. 

Policy-makers may react to such 
work by treating it as useless. The 
fact is, however, that since urban 
models arc as yet so poorly developed, 
our understanding of economic 
mechanisms at work in real cities is 
pretty well non-existent. Planners and 
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other urban policy-makers are thus 
ignorant and the right reaction is to 
display a proper humility rather than 
to despise the rnodcl-builders. I'o the 
expert who regards ignorance as a 
challenge to undertake further re¬ 
search, Professor Mills’s account of 
some extensions of the model where he 
tried, but failed, to obtain any re.sults 
is also interesting. Ilis modesty and 
conciseness should not fool people into 
regarding this as an unimportant book. 

Mr Goodall, on the t)ther hand, is 
not averse to discussing matters where 
he has nothing illuminating to say. 
Having undertaken to write a textbook 
on urban economics he naturally pre¬ 
fers quasi-platitudinous description to 
total silence on topics which are im¬ 
portant but about which little is 
knowji. He sui-veys most of the litera¬ 
ture (though not, curiously enough, 
any of Professor Mills’s papers) with¬ 
out attempting to extend any of it. 
Since liis exposition is not particularly 
rigorous, he will not frighten away 
those readers who are put off by Pro¬ 
fessor Mills’s terse reasoning. They 
may, indeed, find it a useful, though 
pedestrian, introduction to the subject. 

Autumn mist 

THE BATTLE FOR THE ARDENNES 

By John Strawson. 

Batsford. 201 pages. £2,50. 

December, 1944, was a bleak month 
for the British and American soldiers 
poised on Germany’s western frontier 
for the final thrust to end the war in 
Europe. All the hopes for a relatively 
quiet Christmas and the expectations 
of another rapid advance (such as had 
taken the allietl armies through 
France) into the heart of (icrmany 
were shattered when the news filtered 
through to the troops on the ground 
that the Germans had launched a 
counter-offensive. For many of the 
British units in (iencral Montgomery’s 
2 1 St Army Group it meant hasty 
redeployment and the preparation of 
defensive positions ; for American 
units it meant some of the bloodiest 
fighting of the European campaign ; 
for the German soldiers involved it 
brought confirmation that the Wehr- 
macht’s final annihilation would not 
be long delayed. 

The “Battle of the Bulge” or the 
misnamed Rundstedt Offensive has 
been so well worked over by military 
analysts and historians as well as b^ 
novelists and film-makers that another 
book on the subject might seem super¬ 
fluous. Yet Major-General Strawson’s 


account of the battle certainly is not. 
By viewing this final attempt by Hitler 
to reverse the inevitable outcome of 
the war in its historical context and 
examining in language and tcims tlie 
layman can understand the moves and 
the blunders of the generals on both 
sides General Strawson has produced 
a book that will fascinate anyone 
(interested in military' strategy. 

Operation Herbstnebel (“Autumn 
Mist ”) threw 28 divisions, eig*}!! 
of which were panzer divisions, against 
a part of the allied front held thinly 
by four of (icneral Bradley’s divisions. 

It was to be a repeat performance of 
the strike made by von Runstedt’s 
army group in 1940, which smashed 
through the Ardennes and crossed the 
Meuse two day.s later. This time the 
aim was to split the allied armies, 
encircle Montgomery's forces to the 
north and recapture tlie allies’ major 
port of supply, Antwerp, d'hus did 
Hitler conceive the prospect of forcing 
a separate peace in the west and the 
concentration of German effort against 
the Russians. General Strawson shows 
how the plan was doomed to failure 
from the start, but the offensive foun¬ 
dered quickly -more because of the 
heroic, unco-ordinated efforts of small 
American fighting units than because 
of any brilliance displayed by the 
Allied commanders. General Eisen¬ 
hower alone emerge.? from this battle 
untarnished by mistakes. 

BOOKS THIS MONTH 

Dorothy Pickles 

THE eOVERNMENT AHD POLITICS 
OF FRAHCE Vol. I 

Institutions and Parties 
A clear, full account of the nature, theory 
and practice of the French governmental 
system. 

Methuen £4.00 

University paperback £a.oo 

Rudi Weissweiller 

FOREIGH EXCHAHGE 

A non-tcchnical explanation, written for ,, 
business executives, of how the foreign ex¬ 
change system works and how to work 
with it. 

Georg e Alle n & l^nwin_ 

Zuhayr Mikdashi 

THE COMMUMin OF 
OIL-EXPORTIHG COUHTRIES 

An a('.count oif OPEC, and Other oil- 
producing groupings, and their effect andi 
future. 

George Alien & Unwin 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
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WIqt is Uugate haviiig 

butter and cheese made in Europe? 



Lord Ntthertkorpe, a director of Umgate. 

Sir James Barker^ Chairman and Chief Executive of Vuigate. 

Tim Latham, Director of Vuigate and Chairman of the Wincanton Group, 


A* Because there is not enough 
milk in Britain to supply all 
British requirements of dairy 
produce. At the present time 
nearly three-quarters of the 
butter wc cat and nearly half the 
cheese comes fiom a broad > much 
of it from the Commortwealth. 

Under the terms of Britain’s 
entry into the E.E.C. most 
Commonwealth supplies of cheese 
and large amounts of butter will 
be progressively phased out. So 
wc must look to Europe for 
some of our requirements and we 
are making our arrangements 
accordingly. 

Q. Isn’t this turning your back 
on the British farmer? 

A. By no means! 

Wc are the biggest buyers of 
milk in this country. Through 
the Milk Marketing Boards we 
buy 755 million gallons per year 
and wc want more. Wc need all 
the milk we can get from British 
farmers at the right price, and 
wc arc expecting home produc¬ 
tion to grow. We have invested 
large sums in extra manufac¬ 
turing capacity to handle more 
milk. We shall give first priority 
to these home supplies, but we 
shall alsti need additional butter 
and cheese from Europe. 

Q. Are your recent undertakings 
in Europe an indication of your 
future policy? 

A, Trulocd, yes. We consider the 
ten countries ol the R.E.C. as our 
home market and wt? arc forging 
links with most European 
countries. 

Q. You have talked a Jot about 
your massive invosiment pro¬ 
gramme. How is it getting on ? 

A. We have m fact spent nearly 
£20 million in the pa.si twelve 
months or so. Most of this has 
been spent in increasing our 
cheese-making capacity and in 
completing our refrigerated dis¬ 
tribution organisation. 


Wc have 20 cheese plants in 
the United Kingdom and our 
modernisation plans are exten- 



. one of the biggest cheese 
plants in Europe 

sive. For instance, we are now 
completing in Carmarthen what 
will certainly be one of the biggest- 
plants in Europe. We arc building 
a new plant in Scotland and one 


in Northern Ireland, and we’re 
doubling the size of one of our 
plants in the West Country. 

As to our distribution organi¬ 
sation: we have built six new 
refrigerated warehouses in the 
last twelve months because there 
is no point in making first-class 
products unless we can distribute 
them to the High Street to reach 
the consumer in peak condition. 

Q. You are still very much a one- 
product company aren’t you? 

A* We arc certainly still a dairy- 
based company, but just con¬ 
sider the scope in the dairy 
industry. 

Compared with leading Con¬ 
tinental countries Britain has 
scarcely scratched the surface of 
the range and extent of fresh 
dairy produce. In Europe they 
cat about twelve times as much 
yogurt and dairy dessert pro¬ 
ducts as we do, and although 


our market is growing fast, wc 
still have a great opportunity. 
Last year, for instance, wc 



" •. * now the third largest 
food brand in Britain^* 

introduced Super Fruit Yogun, 
and a numb» of Buttermilk 
drinks, and Top o’ the Milk 
which is a light cream. Thrs#* 
are all marketed under the *$t. 
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Ivel’ name which is now the 
third largest food brand in Britain. 



• enabling us to maintain 
regular milk rounds .. 


Q, What effect has the with¬ 
drawal of free CJovernmenr milk 
had on your turnover? 

A. The consumption of liquid 
milk has fallen by a little over 
r‘„ during the year, but happily 
the decline seems now to have 
lessened and we are doing all wc 
can as an industry and as a 
company to improve demand. 
Milk is the cheapcsi quality iood 
available and housewives realise 
this. 

Q, How long can you go on 
delivering milk every day door- 
to-door ? 

A. The housewives in this 
country value the daily call 
from their milkman and,would 
hate to lose this «;ervice. La it 
year wc launched ‘Farmer’s 
Wife’ products through our milk 
delivery service. We now sell 
through the milkman many 
products which the housewife 
needs regularly and appreciates 
having delivered. In most areas 
this project has been a great 
success; provided we can main¬ 
tain our sales impetus we shall be 
able to deal with rising costs so 
enabling us to maintain regular 
milk rounds for many years to 
come. 

S Why have you been selling 
your retail grocery outlets? 

A* Because we feel that we can 
make better use of the capital 
employed there. Many of our 
shops were small and unecono¬ 
mic. Moreover, we were com¬ 
peting with our own customers 
and thus could not pursue a 
policy of expansion. Since the 
Grocery Division could not grow 
and expand it seemed wisest to 
get out and to use the money on 


ADVERTISEMENT 


activities that could show growth 
and will be mote profitable. 

Q. You are also closing your 
Micklcover IVansport subsidiary. 

A. Yes, we have tried for years 
to make it profitable and have 
failed to do so. In fact, this was 
part of a total reorganisation of 
our Transport and Engineering 
Division. Ah hough smaller than 
the Foods and Milk Divisions, 
it is growing very fiisl. This is 
particularly important because 
it takes us into another field so 
we have been giving serious 
thought to its future. 

We have reorganised the 
majority of the Division’s aui- 
V11 i es to trade u ndei the 
W'incanton (iroup name - a 
name well known ti> industry, 
especially in the garage and 
haulage field. 

Wc have sought to identify 
the growth areas and to meci the 
challenge by a combination of 
internal growth and of appro¬ 
priate acquisition. 

In the Haulage section we 
have set up impressive new 
facilities, and have launched a 
campaign to expand our com¬ 
mercial vehicle contract hiie 
activity in order to bring our 
considerable resources and know- 



. a campaign to expand 
our commercial vehicle 
contract hire activity . • 

how to the many prospective 
customers for such a service. 

Q. To what extent are you 
international outside Europe? 

A. We are one of the biggest 
dairy companies in Australia. 
We have two large plants and an 
interest in a major dairy com¬ 
pany in Canada. Wc are very 
active in Ireland and we have 
a major investment in New 
Zealand. As well as smaller 
activities in many parts of the 
Commonwealth and a thriving 
export business. 


Q. With all these activities on so 
many different fronts, where is 
Unigaic headed? What is its 
central theme ? 

A. In a commercial sense our 
constant objective is to find and 
exploit t>pportupiiies for profit¬ 
able growth and to get out of 
things which arc not profitable. 

Unigatc is made up ^>f many 
separate components but essen¬ 
tially they come down to four: 



. she is the lynch^pin of 
our whole business.** 


our customers, our employees, 
our shareholders, and tlic farmers 
with whom wc arc in paniicrship. 
The fortunes of one gnuip arc so 
tied up with thiisc of the other 
three that they are mutually de¬ 
pendent, but we try hard to put 
the customer first lor she is the 
lynch-pin of our whole business. 

Our prime responsibility to 
her is to produce first-class 
products and to get them into 
the shops or our on the rounds 
in perfect condition, and at a 
price she is prepared to pay 

Wc have made vast invest¬ 
ments in new production and 
distribution facilities to ensure 
that we meet these responsi¬ 
bilities, and we take some pride 
that our recent growth refleas a 
measure of success. 


Q, Unigate has always had a 
rather old-fashioned image. Is 
that fair? 

A* No it certainly isn’t. Wc are a 
young company. We have a lot 
i>f young managers and we are 
bursting with new ideas. Wc 
have 36,000 employees and they 
worked haidcr than ever this 
year - and effectively too. How 
many companies do you know 
who in t>ne year arc sending 500 
managers - including the chair¬ 
man - on an extensive training 
course in modern management 
methods? Wc are. 

Last year I set a te.siing 
target which was to achieve a 
profit 10“,. better than inflation. 
We have achieved that with 
something in hand and our 
prospects for the coming year 
arc good. 

Net Group Sales 


iMtiioDiiiivdiiiirnnot) 



Net Profit after Taxation 



34 Palace Court, London W.2 



1971/7* 

1970/71 

SALES 

399 million 

340 million 

Group profit before 
taxation 

13,264,000 

10,673,000 

Group profit after 
taxation 

9,016,000 

7,202,000 

Dividend per share 

4 .<ap 

4 . 12 P 

Earnings per share 

9 ^>P 

7 . 53 P 
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The Godfather" makes a killing 


London has four Wcsl End 
cinemas showing “ The God¬ 
father.” Over the weekend, the 
film will open in a further 20 
cinemas round Britain, and in 
five in Munich, in five languages, 
to keep the Olympic crowds 
entertained. The film hit of all 
lime has come to Europe. 

The movie about the Mafia 
is already set to become the 
biggest money-spinner ever. 
Made at a cost ol Jfim, “ The 
Godfather ” is expected to earn 
more than $u)om in rentals 
(paid by the cinemas to the 
distributors) for Paramount 
Pictures, topping even ” Gone 
with the Wind.” Crime plainly 
pays, but the Mafia may now 
be kicking itself for having 
allowed the film to be .shot on 
120 locations around New York 
ill relative peace, merely in 
return for a promise that neither 
Mafia nor Gosa Nostra was 
mentioned in the script. 

As it happened, the main 
distraction during the filming 
was the noise of real Mafia 
members bumping each other 
off. As one camera crew filmed 
a shooting in the St Regis Hotel, 
Joe Colombo was shot in 
Columbus Circle a few blocks 
away. It was Joe who had 
agreed to co-operate with the 
film’s producer, Mr AI Ruddy, 
provided the good name of the 
Italian-Americans was not 
besmirched. After the Colombo 
shooting his attacker—Joe Gallo 
—was shot too. There could 
have been no better advance 
publicity. 

'riic film, all two hours and 
53 minutes of it, is a brilliantly 
made and acted cnTivcntional 
drama, appealing to those who 
find murder, mayhem, gang 
warfare and all the trimmings 
very much to »hcir taste, 
c.spec.ially when enjoyed in the 
relative safety of a cinema. 
It has a beginning, a middle 
and a cunning end which 
will lead straight into “ The 
Godfather—Part Two,” already 
sclkcduled to open in New York 
jii March, 1974. public’s 

interest is being exploited with 
; the £150,000 adver¬ 


tising budget in Britain will 
play it cool, only rarely featur¬ 
ing more in its publicity 
than the title and the logo. 

After that initial publicity, the 
film is expected to generate its 
own audience by word of mouth 
and free editorial comment 
about “ ITic Godfather *’ pheno¬ 
menon. Nothing, as Paramount’s 
last hit, “ Love Story,” demon¬ 
strated, succeeds like success. 

“ The Godfather ” success is 
a freak. Mr Mario Puzo ran 
short of money when he was 
writing the book and sold the 
film rights to Paramount for 
$80,000. The book sold 500,000 
copies in hard cover and iim 
in the paperback edition. 
Paramount then hired a pro¬ 
ducer and a director to make 
(he film, which is not how most 
films now get made. Usually a 
producer ties up a package of 
story, director and stars and 
gets a distributor to finance it 
in a way that leaves as much 
of the profit as he can wangle 
in his own hands. Since 
Paramount owned the story, it 
could get away with giving just 
a little of the action to the 
producer and director and to 
Mr Puzo, but retained 84% of 
the profit itself. On “ Love 
Story,” Paramount ended up 
with just over half the profit. 

Rich pickings 

What the final profit on ” The 
(vodfather ” will turn out to be 
is hard to say: the money is 
still rolling in, but then the 
variable costs of selling, adver¬ 
tising and prints are still rolling 
out. As a rough guide, ” Love 
Story ” was responsible for 
around $iom of the $22m 
operating profit that Paramount 
made last year—and so far 
“ The Godfather ** is doing 
twice as well. The share price 
of The Godfather’s ” father- 
in-law, Paramount’s conglomer¬ 
ate parent Gulf and Western 
Industries, has risen to $37 from 
flic $9 depth of 1970 when 
conglomerates were getting into 
trouble and the movie business 
was in a crisis. 

Paramount and the other 



Come into my Cosa Nostra 


major American film distribu¬ 
tors are now trading at a profit 
(see table). Docs “ The God¬ 
father ” signal the end of the 
1969-71 slump in the way that 
“ Gone with the Wind ” marked 
the end of a comparable slump 
in 1939 ? The question is 
important for not only the 
United States but any country, 
especially in Europe, that has 
a film production industry. Like 
it or not, those familiar names 
of Columbia, MGM and the 
rest are major sources of finance, 
cither directly or via guarantees, 
for European films, including 
many destined entirely for the 
domestic European market. They 
are also powerful international 
selling organisations. Nut a 
single European distribution 
company can rival any of the 
American majors. 

The attraction of film is its 
low marginal export cost. Oner 
the shooting is done, the cost 
of shipping a print to another 
country, and even of getting it 
dubbed and shown, is tiny com¬ 
pared with the cost of getting 
the original made. Once, that is, 
an international organisation has 
been set up- The American 
majors collect around half their 
film rentals from overseas, parr 
of which, after the deduction 
of the distribution fees and 
expenses, goes back to the pro¬ 
ducers of British, French and 
Italian films. Some of the pro- 
]X)sal.s for harmonising Govem- 
rnerit aids to film production in 
the enlarged EEC call for dis¬ 
crimination against the American 
distributors. But at least until 
this comes about, and probably 
even afterwards, the Americans 


are going to play a key lole. So 
how arc they doing in 1972, 
this annus mirabilis when 
Harvard appoints its first visit¬ 
ing profcs.sor of film “ to mark 
the arrival of film as an an 
form ” ? They have: 

(a) Reduced inventories of 
films to get a more realistic 
idea of their assets by writing 
off the cost of stories bought 
but never developed; writing 
down the cost of films that 
never made the grade; anil 
reducing the residu:iJ- television 
sale value assigned to films. Th< 
1968 balance .sheet figures of film 
inventories add up to, verv 
roughly, $1,200m. The 1971 
total is down to around $8ooni. 
TwTnticth Century Fox’s two 
years of losses, totalling $14610 
pre-tax, helped the slimming 
exercise; so did the $3f)ni 
write-off at United Artists and 
the $6om at Warner Bros. 

(b) Cut the production costs 
for the average movie to below 
$3m, and cut out the .super 
productions almost entirely. The 
stars get less money, and a 
smaller proportion of their pay 
ill fixed fees; they share the 
risks, as Marlon Brando did in 
“ Godfather,” and get rewarded 
on a sliding scale. The high 
overheads on studios have been 
cut by selling some of them 
off (MGM at Borehamwood in 
Britain), or by mergers. The 
Hollywood trend does not hold 
out much hope for the future 
of Britain’s Shepperton studios. 
The new masters of British Lion 
want to turn them into a hoas- 
ing estate, 

(c) Cut the costs of diitribu- 
tion by reducing the number of 
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dome$ti€ sales offices and form- 
ing partnerships to handle 
overseas distribution. Paramount 
has linked up with Universal 
(which gives Universal a share 
in the foreign rentals of “The 
Godfather Columbia with 
Warner* and now Fox with 
MOM. Paramount’s domestic 
distribution overheads are now 
around $4m* a third of those 
in 1965—when it had 99 offices 
abroad. 

Once the cost reduction pro* 
grammes are through* profita¬ 
bility of the companies will be 
determined by : 

(1) The state of the film (and 
television) market. The chart 
shows that the apparent rise 
in American box office takings 
is not only the result of inflation 
but earned by hikes in admis¬ 
sion prices over and above 
inflation. There must be a limk 
to the use of price rises to 
compensate for volume falls. 
But judging by the latest box 
office figures* there is an 
upward trend in admissions. 
Further comforting evidence is 
that 540 new auditoriums vere 
built in 1971 in the United 
states* mainly of the newly 
popular mini-cinema variety. 
The television market for old 
feature films provides the 
industry with, roughly, 20% of 
its film revenues. Prices for a 
double showing on the networks 
for the better films arc now 
(limbing back to the $750,000 
mark, having slumped to just 
over $500,000. ‘'My Fair Lady 


has been sold to NBC for $3m. 

(d) The success of individual 
films. Paramount has just 
announced the formation of The 
Directors Company to collar the 
output of three formidable 
directors: Peter Bogdanovich 
(“ The Last Picture Show,” 
“ What’s Up Doc ? ”), William 
Fiiedkin (“The French Con¬ 
nection”), and “The God¬ 
father’s ” Francis Ford Coppola. 
The company is half owned by 
the directors and half by 
Paramount—giving the talent 
creative fiecdom and the money 
men, who arc putting up $3im, 
a continuous product flow. It 
is intended that the company 
will go public. 

Hit or miss 

Every company needs a diet 
of a smash hit or two to mop 
up the inevitable losers The 
fragmentation of the audience 
and its increasing choosiness 
mean that films now tend to 
be cither total hits or total 
misses. In 1971, according to 
Variety, 78 films earned more 
than $im in film rentals in 
North America. “ Love Story ” 
(which alone earned $5om) and 
a few other hits together took 
about $34om in rentals. Since 
about 250 films are released in 
that market every year, and 
i(>tal rentals are around $4oom, 
some 170 films had to share 
the remaining $6om. That 
means a lot of misses Unfor- 
ruiiately for the new, young, 
independent film-makers, success 


II16 worst years of their Hvm 


Company 

Parent 

1967 

Accounting periods ertdmg in 
1966 1^ 1970 1971 

Profits after tax Smn 

1972 

Columbia 


6 

10 

6 

6 

-29 

- 6* 

MGM 

Para- 

Gulf and 

U 

8 

-35 

- 8 

8 

e* 

nouni* 

Twentieth 

Western 

na 

na 

na 

2 

22 

30 

Century 

United 

Trans- 

15 

14 

-37 

-77 

6 

5* 

Artists 

amenca 

17 

19 

16 

-46 

1 

7- 

Universal 

Warner 

Bros* 

MCA 

Warner 

Communi- 

17 

13 

3 

13 

17 

10* 

Walt 

cetrons 

3 

10 

52 ^ 


9 ^= 

24- 

Disney 


10 

13 

17 

22 

22 

25*» 


*gross profit/loss 91K months (b) nine months (c) sxetuding music 
division 


IS almost conditional on getting 
one of the majors, or one of 
th(' two or three good indepen¬ 
dent distributors, to handle their 
films. 

(3) Diversification Walt 
Disney was the first film com¬ 
pany to expand into other 
entertainment fields ; now only 
one-third of its income comes 
from feature films The new 
Disney World park in Florida 
—a kind of super Disneyland— 
looks like being a vast success. 
Universal has always been a 
large .supplier of series and 
specially made features for 
television ; Warner Bros makes 
more money out of records and 
mu.sic than out of films 
Whether the movie company is 
iiiclcpendent 01, like Paramount, 
United Artistv and Wariiei Bros, 
is part of a txinglomcrate, the 


ai t of survival in movies involves 
generating a reliable cash flow 
fiom related activities Casset¬ 
tes as home movicolas are. still 
a fair distance off berause of 
the cost and the lack of a 
standardised system. But institu¬ 
tional pay-tv iS a different bet. 

For the nc\t ft*w years the 
Ameiiran majors aie set fair to 
make healthy profits out of 
feature films and canned, tinned 
and lecordcd entertainment of 
one form 01 another The new 
overseas distribution partner¬ 
ships arc looking for more local 
films to pump through their 
network. Film-making and 
financing in Europe will pick 
up to some degree—though the 
good old plush days, after the 
Amernans discovered England 
and the English talent (jf Tom 
Junes, are over for good 




Godhther and son 
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BBAnrekoffles the rest of Britain 


Always allowing for a slip 'twixt 
our stiff upper lip and their cup of 
vin ordinaire, it looks as if Britain is finally going into 


to Europe 


BBA's activities ate so diversified 
that it IS well protected against big 
fluctuations in market demands. BBA products 


Europe. Of course, BBA has been part of the 
European Economic Community since before it was 
actually formed. It's nice to have you with us. 

Textar. the BBA West German subsidiary, makes 


include low-friction reinforced plastic bearings and 
bushes, conveyor and drive belts, mechanical handling 
equipment and asbestos and glass fibre products for 
flame-resistant and insulation applications. 


brake and clutch liners which help to drive and stop BBA companies are well known but the Group 

vehicles and machinery. So BBA might help to may be less familar. So we have produced this 

prevent that slip 'twixt cup and lip. Textar supplies advertisement to help put that right. 


to all the West German motor manufacturers and 


many others throughout the world. The Company is 
also currently providing Russia and Poland with 
know-how and plant for two large factories. 

Mintox S.A in France, another member of the 
BBA group, is a big European distributor of British- 
made Mintex and German-made Textar disc-brake 
pads, brake liners and clutch facings. 

BBA is big business in many languages. The 
Group has subsidiary compan»or all over the world 
with total sales which have tripled over the past 
nine years and are approaching £40m a year. 


Needed Iqf eveiy industiy 


BBA Group Limited, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire 

Mintex Ltd • Scandure Ltd • Cresswell's Asbestos Company Ltd 
Sovex Ltd • Versil Ltd • Regina Glass Fibre Ltd • Comprehensive 
Computer Services Ltd • Railko Ltd • Marshall Handling Equipment Ltd 
BBA Properties Ltd • Overseas Subsidiaries in West Gennany 
United States • Spain • Canada ■ France • Australia • South Africa. 
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Waiting for the blackout 

The electricity network in the United States has limped through the summer so far, 
without the breakdown for which the industry has been secretly hoping 


The American summer has 'been relatively kind : there 
have been brownouts in New York and lights have 
flickered perilously in Washington, but these were caused 
by cable and transformer breakdowns and not by lack 
of generating plant. What they did show was that at peak 
times—and American demand reaches a peak in the 
summer under the load of air conditioning—^the utilities 
no longer have spare plant to switch in when breakdowns 
occur. The utilities had been hoping for something much 
more dramatic: a series of blackouts sufficient to swing 
public opinion against the environmentalists who arc hold¬ 
ing up planning permission for new power stations that 
the utilities say are needed. 

A great deal else is being held up too, like the develop¬ 
ment of new sources of oil. Many Americans now believe 
that their country is moving into a period of fuel shortage 
that can be met only by a rising and costly volume of 
energy imports. The energy industries say the only short¬ 
ages are those which the environmental rules arc rapidly 
creating. The utilities believe that if Americans were 
regularly deprived of their air conditioners, toasters, wash¬ 
ing machines, refrigerators, television, electric orange 
squeezer’s and the host of other appliances that support 
life in the United States a howl would go up for the mles 
to be waived. 

The environmentalists are riding a tide of popularity 
that has allowed them to pre-empt more muscle than is 
sensible, but the energy industries arc wrong to think of it 
as a temporary movement that can easily be put down. 
The most vulnerable industries are oil and nuclear power. 
There are almost certainly large reserves of oil and natural 
gas waiting to be exploited in the waters along the eastern 
seaboard of America but the cnci^ shortage would have 
to be dire before the environmentalists agreed to the oil 
companies drilling for it. The environmentalists are horri¬ 
fied at any possibility of an oil spill to compare with ffiat 
which occurred off Santa Barbara in 1969. Al^an oil is 
an obvious alternative, but the companies will have to 
swallow dicir pride and admit they cried in proposing to 
bring it to America down a pipeline laid across Alaska s 
earthquake zones when a safer and easier route was avail¬ 
able through Canada (a Canadian pipe will have to be 
laid some time to cany 'the Arctic gas to market). Although 
a distfict court judge has authorised the building of the 


pipe after a iwoyear hold-up, there will certainly be an 
appeal to the Supreme Court, 

Failing oil, there is nuclear power, which can make an 
immediate and limitless contribution to energy supplies. 
But most ol the applications for power station licences 
now being held up happen, unfortunately, to be foi* atomic 
plants. Under pressure from the environmentalists, the 
American Atomic Energy Commission has tightened up 
it** safety rules in the past year, but it continues to be the 
sole ar^biter of what is, or is not, safe. In Britain, the 
scientists who vet the safety of nuclear plants are not 
members of the organisation that designs them, and in 
Britain there are still reservations about the safety of 
American nuclear plants. No American design has yet 
been cleared for use in Britain. The American environ¬ 
mentalists have some reason for cutting up rough, there¬ 
fore, even if by doing so they delay the construction of 
plants by several years. 

The Federal Power Commission has already authorised 
higher wellhead prices for natural gas, which the 
industry has been saying for some time are too low. 
Demand is streaking ahead of home supplies and gas com¬ 
panies arc .starting to pay sky-high prices for liquefied 
natural gas shipped from abroad ; even Britain has been 
considering whether to export North Sea gas to America 
in preference to selling it cheap to bulk users at home like 
the electricity and steel indu-stries. Two American com¬ 
panies are negotiating now in Russia for long-term gas 
imports. Higher domestic wellhead prices should stimulate 
the search for new domestic sources of gas, but the old 
American methods of maintaining national self-sufficiency , 
in energy are being increasingly called into question. 

There is growing pressure to overhaul the laws that give 
oil companies and individuals enormous tax advantages 
for drilling exploratory oil wells. It has been argued over 
the years that they must have these concessions if an 
adequate amount of drilling is to be maintained, but the' 
critics say America is now paying far too much for what 
it gets. One estimate given early this year to Congress wa$ 
that 

The most thorough analysis of the relationship between 
these tax privileges and drilling activity concluded that 
we obtain no more than $&oom annually in new petroleum 
reserves in return for tax losses exceeding $1.5 billion. 
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The former head of the energy policy staff in the White 
House, Mr S, David Freeman, has described the combi¬ 
nation of tax concessions for domestic oil pnxlucers, plus 
restrictions on imports of foreign oil, as a “ drain America 
first policy. But Mr Nixon, like his predecessors, has 
preferred to skirt this politically sensitive area, even 
though the $1.5 billion of taxes waived would buy a great 
deal of researcli into other forms of energy. 

Americans are being told that if present trends con¬ 
tinue they will need twice as much oil in 1985 as they 
do now, and half tliis amount will have to be imported. 
The domestic oil lobby then goes on to argue that most 
of it will have to come from the Middle East-—and who 
can trust the Arabs ? This, of course, wilfully ignores the 
huge potential of Canada, on America's doorstep. Mr 
Freeman, for one, complains that Canada is being treated 
as if its government were as unstable as the most eccentric 
of tlic Arab governments and, as a result, 

the Administratlion has imposed quotas on the imports of 
oil from Canada which are contrary to the interests of 
the American consumer and contrary to the long-term 
security of oil suj>ply for tihis nation. There are large 
resources in Canada surplus to the needs of die Canadian 
people, but these resources . . . will not be discovered, 
developed and brought to market as 'long as the United 
States ma'intains quotas which limit the volumes that 
can be imported. 

Canada’s oil resources arc suspected to be at least as 
large as America’s ; if that is anyw'here near tnie it 
is hard to accept the argument that there is an energy 
crisis in America. Oil and gas may become more expen¬ 
sive there, but if they do it should be an incentive to start 
looking at alternative sources of energy. In fact there is 
no need to look very far. There is much technology 
already in existence that would help the American coal 
industry to increase* its production quite significantly, and 
a small amount spent on research would yield still more. 
The removal of sulphur and other pollution from coal 
and oil smoke would make vast quantities of these fuels 
acceptable to the envircmmcnlalists, but the cost of the 
existing extraction processes is equivalent to 30-60 per 
cent of the present price of coal. It is difficult to believe 
that research could not bring this down. Coal gasification 


and methods of squeezing oil from oil shale are two other 
sources of emigy that get poiMicity but *ha<Fdly any money 
—although (the coal companies are contiinouidy announc¬ 
ing orders for new gaafication plants. 

In the long terni, thermonuclear fusion and solar power 
could both produce almost unlimited clean energy. Fusion 
is now getting a respectable amount of research money in 
most of the major countries ; the current American spend¬ 
ing is running at up to $3om a year. But what govern¬ 
ments are not prepared to do is to start thinking in terms 
of building experimental prototypes, although for $i2om 
a year spent round the world, or onc-tenth of the 
estimated tax concessions to the domestic oil industry, 
pilot models could be built of all the fusion systems with 
any possible commercial promise. Given the enormous 
benefits that just one successful fusion reactor could bring, 
it seems foolhardy not to be taking a more active interest. 

Imaginative schemes for solar power appear regularly 
in technical literature, again without arousing much 
official interest. The two alternative methods are either 
lo use satellites to collect the energy in space and beam 
it to earth by microwave, or to construct large solar 
stations in desert areas where there is sufficient sun and 
space. Solar assemblies are land-consuming. It has been 
estimated that an array of solar cells with a generating 
capacity comparable with America's existing electricity 
indu.stry would cover 31,000 square miles. But provided 
that cheap cells can be developed, the cost of the current 
need not be wildly out of line with present prices. 

Energy saving is probably even more neglected. The 
energy industries arc always saying that a reduction in 
itransmlssion losses would work wonders. Much energy 
could be saved, loo, simply by better insulation. Archi¬ 
tects may have to ask themselves in the future whether it 
really makes sense tt) design glass-wallcd skyscrapers that 
require extensive air conditioning to be habitable at all. 
But that is not quite how the American energy industries 
want things ito work out, and Americans have again been 
subjected in the past few days to a positive barrage of 
warnings about the direncss of their plight. The weather 
in New York continues, meanwhile, lo be unseasonably 
temperate. 
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What's the Industry Act? 

The efforts made by the Government to explain how its new powers to help 
industry are going to be exercised have increased, rather 
than reduced, the misgivings about what it is doing 


The Government is using the summer recess as a 
breathing space in which to set up the central and 
regional machinery through which it intends to pump 
£55om into privately owned companies over the next 
few years under the powers given to it in the Industry 
Act. What remains wholly unclear is why one company 
or one industry rather than another should benefii from 
the new Industrial Development Board’s hand-outs. The 
Government claims to have drawn up it. own inttemal 
rules for what qualifies a company for special help, 
which it will not make public until all the members 
of the board have been appointed, probably in the next 
few weeks. But 3,000 preliminary talks have already 
been held with various groups and around 100 companies 
are expected to get immediate cash grants very .soon. 

The cash investment incentives arc tied to a system 
of 100 per cent first year depreciation, so that, unlike 
grants given under Latour, the investment does need to 
be profitalble. The cash clement, 20 per cent in the regions 
for plant, machinery and buildings—^j^lus 2 per cent 
exitra in specially black areas—^will be the most costly part 
of the package, at an estimated eventual total of £22om- 
£2 50m a year (the old investment grants had been 
running at £6oom). 

The Government’s object in bringing the bill forward 
at all w'as to give itself powers to intervene to save a 
company from bankruptcy or an industry from wholesale 
redundancies without having to go through the compli¬ 
cated parliamentary' procedure involved in salvaging both 
Rolls-Royce and Upper Clyde Shipbuilders, and witliout 
having to wait until a company was demonstrably on its 
knees before it could do sc. Although the Act was planned 
primarily with the regions in mind, the Govemmenit also 
wanted to be able to help companies that were not neces¬ 
sarily in the depressed icgions. Machine tools is one of the 


four short-listed candidates for immediate help—^ship¬ 
building, computers and North Sea developments being 
the other tbiee—and the machine tool industry is centred 
mainly in prosperous parts of the country. But it has not 
escaped many people’s notice, least of all that of civil ser¬ 
vants, that the Government already has all these powers 
in one form or another under a whole variety of different 
pieces of legislation, and its motives for wanting yet more 
powers to make things easier still for Whitehall and, by 
inference, harder still for Parliament to question, have 
never quite come across. Individual industries, the Con¬ 
federation of British Industiy itself and a good many 
Tory MPs remain deeply suspicious of what Mr John 
Davies and Mr Christopher Chataway are really up to, 
and wfiether they are not merely exhuming the old and 
detested Industrial Reorganisation (loiporalion under 
another name. 

Several minor changes have been made to the Industrial 
Development Board’s powers to try to reassure them 
that nothing of the kind is happening, but the powers 
remain very wide indeed. The board is directly under 
the amtrol of a miniuter, Mr Chataway, wliich the old 
IRC never was, but any major difference of opinion 
between it and him has to be explained to the (Commons. 
The board may take equity holdings in a company, pro¬ 
vided that, outside tlic regions, it is never more than 
half the equity and is acquired with the company’s 
consent. In theory, the board must both divest itself of 
that equity as soon as convenient, and produce, annual 
reports which explain whicli of its investments have been 
embarked on for social reasons (to save a company from 
collapse and a region from unemployment) and which 
it expects to produce a commercial ictum. It is, for 
example, most unlikely ever to see a return on the 
Government’s stake in shipbuilding on the Clyde, but in 


Key indicators; British economy 


Labour market 

Unaimpfoyment rose again this 
month. UnfiiHad vacancies still 
increasiing slowly. 

Pay and prices 

Earning’S rose in Juno by aArnost 
TVo. But ‘rn July both basic rates 
and rotaH .prices grew less fast. 

Money stock 

Average •montbfy increase stiN 
24% (equivalent to annuel rate of 
32%). 


Percentage change on 
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month 
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Industrial 

production* 

June 

129.7 

-0.9 

+ 2.4 

+3.0 

employment* 

May 

88./ 

-0.1 

-0.6 

-4.4 

productivity* 

May 

147.6 

+2.8 

+ 16.0 

+9.2 

Export trade*^ 

July 

149 

-6 

+ i 

-3 

Retail trade* 

Jun-e 

116.9 

+1.8 

+3.7 

+68 

Unemployment* 

August 

160.7 

+0.5 

-3.2 

+4.5 

Average earnings* 

June 

204.0 

+ 0.9 

+ 4.0 

+ 11.6 

Retail prices 

July 

158.S 

+ 0.3 

+1.5 

+ 5 .e 

Export prices 

June 

151 

rvil 


+7 

Import prices 

June 

136 

+i 


+3 


Export trade, retail trade: in volume terms (value at constant prices). 
Unempioymervt: wholly unemployed excluding schooNeavers ; latest rate 3.6 per 
cent. ^Seasonally adjusted. ^Provisional 
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what category would its aid to machine tools fall ? 
Will that investment appear in the “ commercial 
column of the board's balance sheet ? The trouble with 
claiming that any investment in private industry by 
the Government can ever be called strictly commercial 
is that, if it was, the City would have fallen over itself 
to provide the money in the first place. 

The investment grants will be paid out more or less 
automatically, but these more controversial payouts will 
go through a two-part screening by, first, the regular 
staff of the local executives set up round the country, and 
then by boards co-opted from industry for, presumably, 
their common sense. Loans of up to £im will be handled 
at regional level, although anything over £500,000 will 
also have to be referred to the board’s London head¬ 
quarters. The staff expect to have very considerable 
freedom of action, although that is not quite what their 
political masters arc sa>dng. They maintain that decision.s 
of any substance will go not only to Mr Chataway but to 
Mr Davies as well—and anything above £5m to Parlia¬ 
ment —although W'hethcr that means the handouts will 
be harder or easier to get is a matter of opinion. 

These powers appear to go beyond anything that is 
allowed in the EEC’s rules, which in general limit 
this sort of investment aid to 20 per cent. To this 
Whitehall’s answer is 20 per cent of what ? By making 
aid available to selected industries, like earmarking £ 16m 
for machine tools, it is tliought that the EEC limits can 
be avoided. They can also be by-passed by making money 
available for approved schemes to offset part of the 
interest paid by a company on loans raised in the 
market in the normal way, reducing the rate to perhaps 
3 per cent. This appears to be within EEC rules, and 
the council of ministers is due to discuss it. There is a 
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lot here that Brussels may have real grounds for protest. 

It is difficult to quarrel with the social reasoning behind 
the Government’s assumption of these powers, but it is 
just as difficult to stifle misgivings about the Way they 
arc going to be exercised. The Commons Committee on 
Expenditure has produced an alarming series of reports 
on the foolishly unpremeditated way in which successive 
governments have pumped money into a variety of indus¬ 
tries in the past, from the technologically most advanced 
to the technically backward, with uniformly disastrous 
results. The committee has chastised successive govern¬ 
ments, too, for pretending that salvage operations carried 
out wholly for social reasons to avoid local distress and 
the collapse of communities were going to produce com¬ 
mercial returns. 

The Government can say that it has tried to meet 
both criticisms by the new and elaborate screening 
methods it has set up to sift applications for help, which 
will be vetted by boards of men drawn from industry 
(some already growing exasperated after only a few 
weeks’ experience) as well as by civil servants with soft 
hearts and starry eyes, who have never learned to distin¬ 
guish a g6ose from a swan. It has promised that help 
given for social reasons will be described, in regular 
annual reports, for exactly what it is. 

Could Mr Davies and his determined team at the 
Department of Trade and Industry do more ? Well, 
yes, actually they could. They could provide an economic 
framework of growth in which there were enough new 
job opportunitiei; created to remove the need to subsidise 
men in the old ones. That was what many people voted 
for when they put Mr Heath into office in 1970, not for 
a form of outdoor relief for industry, whatever the name 
by which it happened to be called. 


Bobby's business 

The chess market is booming, but it is a difficult 
one to turn into big money 


The grand masters assembled at Reykjavik, and as agog 
as the more mundane sports v^riters in Munich, will be 
greatly surprised if, at this stage in the chess champion¬ 
ship, Boris Spassky manages to upset Bobby Fischer’s 
lead. It l<K)ks like being the first lime since 1946 that the 
championship has not been held by the Russicuis, who 
have 4m registered chc.ss players on whom to draw for 
talent. The extrao; dinary .series of matches, which has 
now been going on since July, with another three weeks 
Still to play, could not have held the chess world’s 
interest as it ha.s mless the two men’s standard of play 
was a quantum jump above anything to be seen anywhere 
else (that is, until the next championship comes round 
three years from now. the first elimination bouts for 
which arc actually in progre.ss). But it is the even more 
extraordinary showmanship of Bobby Fischer which has 
set off much 01 the sudden boom in chess playing in the 
west. 'Bobby Fischer is creating an industry by his 
^exeil^lis, and now even the Russians are following his 


example, getting into the headlines by accusing him of 
nobbling tficir man by everything from hypnotism to 
“ electronic devices and chemical substances.” 

Chess is now big money. If Fischer wins he will pick 
up £60,000 of the £100,000 prize money—although the 
Icelandic government is hatching plans to tax some of 
this and, if the Bank of England refuses to allow Mr Jim 
Slater to transfer out of the country the £50,000 he has 
offered to put into the kitty, Fischer’s share will shrink to 
60 per cent of a much smaller, £56,000 pool. The prize 
looks small compared with the £700,000 for which 
Fischer is being sued by Mr Chester Fox over his contract 
for the film rights for the match. But even this is small 
change to what Fischer can earn over the three years to 
the next world championships by playing on television or 
in simultaneous matches. This assumes that Fischer can 
stand the pace, and that his eccentricities do not become 
more than even the most enthusiastic sponsor can bear. 
His manner off-stage is now causing enough commoit for 
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Thi* announcement appears as a matter of record onty 
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C^a!>h, (^lieque^ Bills, Tte.isury Bills 

111 thoM'And 

DM 

2,086,903 

Due to banks 

in thouiand 
DM 

2,146,322 

Securitjcs 

1,188,748 

I )eposits from customers 

9,620,075 

Due from banks 

2,452,484 

a) Demand deposits 

1,899,010 

Loans to customers of the 


b| Time deposits 

4,033,053 

bankiiiK Depanmeiii 
wirli X life of 

.i) less rlian tour vears 

6,689,838 

c) Savings deposits 

3.u8X,012 

4.-l99,4lCr] 

Own accepi.inces and promissory 
notes in circulation 

12.410 

h) foiK years or l<'nger 

2,I90,42S 1 

Bonds issued (including pre-issue sales and loans taken) 

(\ipital funds 

5,908,082 

1 endings ol the Mortgage Department 

5,731,342 

642,222 

Inveiiiments in associated and subsidiaiy companieis 

209,895 

Cl pita I stock 

188,000 

I and aiul nnikhngs 

Other .isseis 

95,321 

316,908 

Reserves 

454.222 

Other liabilities 

442,328 


Total t'-sets 1K771,439 Total liabilities 18,771,439. 
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there to be doubts whether he will wish to defend the 
title in 1975. 

Certdinly tha,t m&tdh will be a far more costly produc¬ 
tion /tban the that Iceiatid had to pay for the 

present championships. By 1975 the number of chess 
players in the United States could have quadrupled, 
though how many of the estimated 100,000 new players 
now will keep up their interest over the next three years 
is another matter. They will be bombarded by television 
programmes and reports on the knock-out matches 
under way now to sec that they do. It may be a middle- 
class fad, but properly exploited fads die hard. If mah-jong 
had a Bobby Fischer today where might it not now find 
itself? 

British interest in chess has always been small. Britain 
has had no international rating since 1927, when it 
came third in the world tournament. There is not even 
a British grand master, although Mr Jim Slater is 
financing an effort to find and train one. For a brief 
moment, it looked as if the 15-ycar-old Jonathan Mcstcl, 
who made a spectacular winning start in the British 
chess championships at Brighton until he was beaten last 
Saturday, had itfic star qu^ity, but it is a long process 
to reach the top. There are only 82 grand masters in 
the world. They earned the title only ^ter success in a 
gruelling round of international tournaments. One of 
the major problems in this country has been the tiny 
size of the British prize money. The British Chess 
Federation’s tournament this month offers just £300 to 
the winner, so many of Britain’s best players prefer to 
remain amateuis. 

If the interest in chess lasts this will change. Russia 
and Jugoslavia have between them more than half the 
world’s grand masters, who are usually given sinecure 
positions in their civil services and for whom chess pro¬ 
vides a comfortable and profitable living. But for most 
European professionals life l:)cforc Bobby Fischer was 
a hard slog of small tournaments and simultaneous 
matches for which the fee would seldom exceed £500. 
It is these grand masters who are best placed to cash 
in today. Their commentaries from Iceland have some- 
hmes shown their judgment to be as erratic as any 
Newmarket tipster’s, but the spin-off from the Fischcr- 
Spassky match should double t^heir fees. 


The market for chess hardware will never be big. 
Although more Americans now play chess than bridge 
most players stick with the same chessmen for years. 
In the past five weeks close to 100,000 sets have been 
sold in America, and c'/en iii shops across Britain &alcs 
have more than doubled. Even so, Britain’s biggest chess 
retailer has a turnover of only £2,000 a week from a 
shop the size of a laige sitting room^ and dus is one of 
the bigger tuniovcrs in the world. Prices range from 
£2.50 in plastic with chessmen Do the standard design 
being used in the Reykjavik maitchcs—grand masteis 
scorn gimmicks—to £100 in hand-carved wood. There 
Is predous little back-up marketing for <thc chess manu¬ 
facturer other tlian magazines and books ; the best 
book is by Fischer himrelf and has now sold more 
than 30,000 copies. Instant paperbacks on die champion¬ 
ship games arc going to flood the market within days of 
the last move l>eing played, but these, like the decorated 
bath robes and the Fischer ballads are likely to prove 
ephemeral business. Unlike playing cards, there is little 
replacement buying of chess sets, apart from the extra 
pocket set. Very occasionally fashions affect sales ; the 
S(Xond best seller at the moment is a replica of the Isle 
of Lewis twelftb-ccntui'y chessmen which the British 
Museum retails at nearly £40 (at other shops anmnd 
£17). There arc pornographic sets and antique sets sky¬ 
rocketing to spectacular prices, but these arc chiefly just 
to look at. 

The bulk of cJiess players arc in the narrow age band 
between 14 and 25 and, among the new players at least, 
this is split fairly evenly between the sexes. After 30 
both skill and interest arc said to fall off sharply, and 
in America chess has by that age been replaced by 
bridge, a leiw demanding and more sociable game. Bobby 
Fischer himself began playing at six and was American 
champion at 14, and it is the young fans who 
crowd into the match at Reykjavik who anger him most 
with their noise and nistling sweet wrappers. As a market¬ 
ing age group the chc.ss fans should be the advertising 
executive’s paradise. It will be interesting to sec the 
extent, to which the smart boys now start to use chess 
to promote other products as they have done before 
with golf and a number of other equally unpitinusixig- 
looking sports. 
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Britain 


It is getting very hard indeed 
to explain away 


Thursday’s unemployment figures were 
a blow to the Government. The track 
indicator (the seasonally-adjusted 
wholly unemployed) is pointing uphill 
for the second month running, 
although the rise of 4,000 was little 
enough. The one bright spot was that, 
for the eighth consecutive month, there 
>va$ an increase in adult vacancies. 
So there are a few more jobs around, 
although not enough of them to take 
care of the new job-seekers. The politi¬ 
cal sore is that, with hordes of school- 
leavers and students on the books, the 
total count on August 14th had risen 
by 62,000 to 885,000—or 930,000 when 
Northern Ireland is included—higher 
than a year ago. Very little of this can 
be attributed to the dock strike. Quite 
clearly, Britain’s economic recovery so 
far has largely absorbed only the extra 
unemployment of last winter. 

I’he economy is certainly expanding. 
It is debatable just how boomy the 
boom is, what with strikes, power cuts 
and the vagaries of the statistics them¬ 
selves. But there is ample evidence 
that between the second half of 1971 
and the April-June quarter of this year 
consumer spending rose in real terms 


More jobs, more jobless thousand 



at an annual rate close to 5^ per cent. 
That was broadly up to the Treasury’s 
target, and, although the same cannot 
be said for exports, the domestic 
product did shoot up over this time. 
But many firms, particularly large 
ones, say there is still a lot of slack 
to be taken up before substantial 
recruitment becomes necessary ; and 
some are still shedding labour to meet 
the costs of wage inflation. Last month 
17,000 redundancies were declared. 

Ihis is not the news the Heath 
Government most wanted to hear 
just before the annual conferences of 
the Trades Union Congress and the 
political parties—or before the 
Chancellor’s annual appearance before 
his foreign economic examiners. Mr 
Barber has to be briefed for no fewer 
than four international meetings next 
month. First, on September loth, comes 
the pre-summit meeting in Rome of 
the finance (and foreign) ministers of 
the new-style Ten (the enlarged 
European community) ; 10 days later 
Mr Barber is host to his Common¬ 
wealth colleagues ; by that Sunday, 
September a4th, he must be in 
Washington for a meeting of the old- 


Accelerat ing jan 1970^ 100 



style Ten (the Group of Ten industrial 
nations) ; and the next day he must 
be seen applauding, with some 120 
fellow ministers (and their central 
bankers), as the curtain rises on the 
27th annual meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. While the 
agendas will list esoteric matters of 
world monetary reform, ministers use 
the^e meetings to discuss offstage the 
other chap’s economic problems. Mr 
Barber, as custodian of the floating 
pound, will get an amount of atten¬ 
tion that he and the Treasury may not 
wholly welcome. 

Mr Barber is not going to be asked 
anything very penetrating about high 
unemployment, with which many of 
his examiners are all too familiar; 
but he will need to have some plausible 
explanation of why Britain has been 
so appalling in the international infla¬ 
tion contest. If further proof of this 
were needed, it came this week with 
the news that another sharp rise in 
average earnings in this country in 
June took their growth in three months 
to 4 per cent (or over 16 per cent, 
annual rate). Wages are now rising 
faster than they were during the 
second half of 1971 and, despite some 
let-up in July, look like continuing 
to do so. Moreover, the money 
supply is still galloping along at a 
high annual pace in excess of 25 per 
cent. 

What business is it of anyone else 
After all, Britain’s policy is no longer 
subject to vetting as it was when it 
was heavily in debt to foreign creditors. 
But governments, particularly Euro¬ 
pean ones, do worry about excessive 
inflation elsewhere, either because 
they fear they will import it directly 
or catch it like a cold. They believe 
a floating exchange rate removes the 
discipline of the balance of payments, 
which itself acts as a discipline on 
domestic monetary expansion. New 
York banking circles have entered the 
international debate on the possibili^ 
of a statutory incomes jplicy 
Britain by October, and there may be 
more behind this than meets die 
Mr Barber has a lot to carry off next 
month. 
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/Aese Bonds having been subscribed, this announcement 
appears as a matter of record only. 
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When you get acquainted with Tokai 
Bank, you'll necessarily become acquaint¬ 
ed with Japan's Tokaido Megalopolis. 
That's where Tokai Bank maintains the 
lion's share of its over 200 domestic offices. 
The Tokaido megalopolis in the heart of 
japan, with Tokyo on the northern end and 
Osaka on the south is an industrial/finan- 
cial/shipping region unparalleled in any 
other country. It is as if New York, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Chicago, Detroit, Birmingham and 
Southern California were all located within 
400 miles of each other. 

Not only did Tokai Bank get its name 
from the Tokaido region, it's also where 
we get our capital. We are most active in 
the most active part of Japan. 

Which is a fine thing for you to remem¬ 
ber the next time you have dealings In 
japan. We know Tokaido like no other 
bank. Which means we know Japanese 
business like no other bank. 
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Docks _ 

Adding up the 
damage _ 

T?ie dock strike may have ended 
o^iai'ly on Monday, but picketing 
contirrued at Lord Vestey’s Midland 
Cold Storage, uihere 4,300 tons of food 
vakicd at nearly £1.5111 is tied up. 
Responsibility for the pickets is dis¬ 
claimed by Mr Jack Jones, general 
secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers' Union, although the House 
of Lords decision la.st month does make 
him dearly responsible for his imem- 
bers’ actions. He says he does not know 
whether the pickets are his inenibers, 
but the company says that among the 
pickets on Wednesday Mr Vic 
Turner, one ot tihe five dockers jailed 
last month, and a '1GWU member. 

Otherwise, with the exception of 
Merseyside, the docks were back to 
norma!. The clerks are still on strike 
in Liverpool because their terms of 
employment (and redundancy) arc 
now so much worse than the dockers'. 
So only some ships were being worked. 
But there were signs during the week 
that the clerks were going to be bought 
off, just as British Leyland is buying 
off the nine-week strike at Jaguar. 
Last week the Jaguar unions recom¬ 
mended, but the men threw out, a 
flat-rate £44 week, mainly because 
they think they can squeeze a slightly 
larger, once-and-for-all cash payment 
as a sweetener for accepting it. On 
Friday afternoon the unions were due 
to tell the management how mudi 
they wanted, and British Leyland was 
more or less set to pay it. 

Meanwhile, Mr Jones is having more 
success with his lorry drivers than he 
i-i being given credit for. There have 
been some widdy reported meetings of 
dissident lorry drivers, but some were 
called by Wharf owners. There have 
been reports of a swing in membership 
from the TGWU lorry drivers’ section 
—called the commercial section—to 
the Manchester-bdied United Road 
Transport Union. In fact, for die last 
period for which figures are available, 
which is April-June, the membership 
of the commorci.il section of the 
T(iWlT has risen bv jo,ooo to 220,000 
an increase that exceeds the total 
membership of URTU. The lorrv 
union denies taking members from the 
TGWU, and cou d not easily do so. 
Probably the lorr>’ drivers are impres¬ 
sed by the trend-setting pay scailes the 
\TGWU has negotiated in the Mid- 
where the basic rate is now £28, 


business: BRITAIN 

compared with £22 elsewhere. 

All that .stevedoring companies now 
discuss is who is going to go out of 
business first after the deal Lord 
Aldington and Mr Jones struck over 
their heads. Some are so inefficient 
they do not know at which point the/ 
cease to be profitable. Exiporters have 
been making warning sounds, and 
many road hauliers are especially dis- 
tuiibed by one effect of the resolutions 
of the Aldiington-Jones comanittee (on 
whicli they were not represented) 
which is to dictate to them whom they 
can employ—which in turn denies the 
cu.stomer the right to the cheapest pos¬ 
sible product. 

Some exporters are sufficiently wor¬ 
ried about the cost of the settlement to 
have started making arrangements to 
send all future shipments of machinery 
by air. As for competition between 
ports, that will be reduced too. Cross- 
sub.sidisation, through which the aboli¬ 
tion of the register of unattached 
dockers will be financed, means a 
growing penalty paid by the efficient 
ports to those they ought to be displac¬ 
ing. 

This is now almost inevitable. The 
key issue reiriaining is whether small 
unregistered acorns of ports are now 
to be brought under the control of 
the dying oaks they ought eventually 
to replace. An example is die small 
ports that have won the grain busines.s 
from Hull and Goole. At Hull and 
(ioole the port autliorities refused to 
offer the grain companies security of 
tenure for more than a year, 
although silos cost a minimum of 
£500,000. Lorries can wait at the dock 
side several hours before getting a load, 
after battling through bad road condi¬ 
tions to get to the port. Hull is neithei 
geared to accept die kind of ships 
needed in the grain trade today, nor 
the lorries, nor to give an acceptable 
.service. Those small ports on the 
Trent and elsewhere, where the grain 
trade is going, are and can. 

Builders _ 

Look who's tough 

The building employers reckon that 
they are, for once, winning in their 
two-monlh-old strike, probably because 
the Government has nothing to do with 
settling it. This week the unions tried 
to pull out all the stops, but only 10-20 
per cent of building workers have come 
out on strike. By Thursday there 
was a noticeable drift back to work in 
the Midlands and Yorkshire, although 
most sites in London were still out of 
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It was rougher at some sites 


action. 

The unions’ selective strikes were 
modelled on die unsuccessful engineers’ 
strikes in Manchester, and seem likely 
to prove just as disappointing to the 
militants. The contractors, in turn, have 
copied the engineering employers in 
setting up a fund to help companies 
who are hit by strikes. The only flaw 
in this otherwise successful picture of 
capitalism victorious is that whatever 
the contractors do now they have 
already conceded a wage rise of at 
least 14 per cent. 

1'he men have chosen a good time to 
strike : summer is the peak period for 
construction. But building strikes are 
less damaging than those in other 
industries because (a) overheads are 
small compared with wage bills and 
(b) orders for house.s and bridges are 
not cancelled Hotel owners were in 
a momentary {>anic lest they failed to 
meet the deadline for government 
grants for hotel building, but the 
Government has agreed to extend the 
deadline for strike-hit sites, 9 s indeed 
it was expected to. 

The Union of Construction, Allied 
Trades and Technicians has been 
struggling to step up the strike. 
Rumours have been going round that 
it has had to promise crane drivers up 
to £100 a week strike pay to get them 
to stop work, and ipresumaibly thought 
it worth doing so because a site with¬ 
out cranes comes automatically^ to a 
standstill. The attitude of the union 
is now very muddled, since it first 
announced that it would accept the 
employers’ last offer only to find that 
militants have been travellim from site 
to site stirring things up. There have 
been plenty of ugly incidents. 

Mr Frank Chappie of the Electrtcal 
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and Plumbing Trade Union complained 
on Tuesday to the Trades Union Con- 

f [ress that pickets prevented his men 
rom getting to work. On Wednesday, 
Mr Vic Feather agreed to look into 
the dispute, but seemed no keener to 
take action than Mr Maurice Macmil¬ 
lan, the employment minister, who has 
kept on the sidelines. The Government 
hopes privately that it can do a deal 
with the unions over violent picketing. 
It appears to have given up any hope 
of reaching an agreement on wages 
with the TUG, and it is just as well 
that Mr Macmillan is resigned to this 
because leaders of 194,000 government 
industrial workers have refused to 
accept a wage offer of 7^ per cent, and 
2,000 working at Rosyth in Fife are 
beginning to come out on strike. 

Building societies _ 

Looking at Europe 

It had to happen: the building 
societies are getting excited about going 
into Europe. I'he Building Societies 
Association is sprouting sub-committee.s 
to assess its members' business chances 
in the enlarged community, and get¬ 
ting active in the two European 
organisations which deal with Vjuilding 
society matters. What is probably egg¬ 
ing the association on is the realisation 
that the British building society move¬ 
ment is so much bigger than anyone 
elsc’s that it would be bound to be 
top dog in any joint European set-up. 
As non-profit making organisations, the 
building societies are hardly motivated 
by the prospect of making a killing 
in Europe, but they plainly enjoy their 
dominance, and would not turn d<wn 
a bigger empire—in Europe or Aus¬ 
tralia. What is more, British builders, 
with whom they co-operate closely in 
this country, have been encouraging the 
societies to get into Europe with them. 

Action is likely to be several years 
away. The feelers being put out are 
concerned with nothing more tangible 
than to find out how the European 
mortgage systems tick. Britain feels it 
has something to offer because its 
system is both larger and simpler than 
any of the European ones. But there 
arc enormous legal obstacles to export¬ 
ing it. There is noAing on Ae British 
side to stop the building societies from 
looking for funds abroad. They ali^dy 
have a tiny proportion of non-rcsidwit 
investors, mai^y people who are Imng 
abroad temporarily. But, as the law 
stands, them can be no question of 
lending money on property outside the 
British Isles: even now, the Isle of 


Man and the Channel Islands are out¬ 
side their scope. To extend their lend¬ 
ing to Europe, the law would have to 
be changed radically. 

Nor would the problems end there. 
Even within the existing EEC very 
little headway has been made in get¬ 
ting the different systems co-ordinated. 
With Britain in the market, a British 
building society would still not be 
allowed to lend money in Germany ; 
under German banking law it would 
be considered a bank and need a 
licence. The EEC commission submitted 
a draft di.'^ccdvc on the freedom of 
establishment of banks and other 
financial institutions to the council of 
ministers as far back as 1965, but has 
been waiting for it to come off the 
shelf ever since. There are now hopes 
that it may be pas.sed before tlie end 
of the year. Further obstacles include 
a lack of standardisation in banking 
legislation, vast differences in national 
mortgage systems, lack of co-ordination 
in taxation, and the fact that monetary 
union between the EEC members is 
still far from being a reality. In view 
of all the obstacles, it is not surj>rising 
that in the 15 years since the 1‘reaty 
of Rome there has been virtually no 
movement of housing finance across the 
Six’s borders. 


BEA _ 

Thanks for the 
£8m 


Governments like the nationalised in¬ 
dustries to be run on commercial lines 
—except when the government of the 
day wants something done for purely 
social reasons and so provides a specific 
subsidy for doing it. But, as the annual 
report that British European Airways 
published on Thursday shows only too 
plainly, once the system is in operation 
it becomes impossible for anyone to 
tell whether the industry is being com¬ 
petently run or not. 

When BEA, on government instruc¬ 
tion, bought British-built Tridents and 
Onc-Elcvens in preference to American 
aircraft, it was given £25m to make 
up for the British planes* higher 
operating costs. The corporation has 
been drawing on this steadily for the 
past four years, and took up the last 
£8m last year. Without that lump sum 
to call on, BEA would have had to 
report a loss of £8m, but it was able 
instead to show a marginal profit of 
£181,000 on a turnover of nearly 
£i8ora. The management can claim 


that the £8ni reflects the extra cost of 
flying British. But it will be flying the 
same British aircraft next year, and the 
year after that and so on to the end of 
their commercial lives. 

As the accounts show, these aircraft 
are not particularly cheap to fly ; the 
original Tridents work out at J4ip a 
mile for every ton carried, hut the 
Trident is now a relatively old aircraft. 
Much more disappointing is the I2.6p 
that it costs to do the same work in a 
One-Eleven. BEA’s most economical 
aircraft is the Mark II Trident, work¬ 
ing out at just under 9]). It is never 
fair to compare long range with short 
range aircraft, hut tlu* British Overseas 
Airways ('lorporation's least efficient 
jets, its original VCios, come out at 
only 7p j)er lon-rnile and its best beat 
4 . 4 P. So has BEA had a specially raw 
deal, or is it just plain inefficient ? 
N<'thing can be proved eitlier way, 

Humber bridge _ 

Who gets it ? 

A majoi publicity campaign is being 
mounted by the Briti.sh Steel C.k>rpora- 
tion to keep foreign competition out 
of the key £301)1 contract for the 
superstructure of the new Humber 
bridge. The corporation is still hoping 
to persuade the Humber Bridge Board 
to give the contract to a consortium of 
BSC, Sir William Arrol Ltd, and 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering. It 
argues that this consortium built the 
Forth and Severn bridges on time and 
to the target price : a single contractor 
may look more expensive but is in the 
long run preferable to splitting the job 
into small pieces. 

It is not just the thought of losing 
the order for 34,000 tons of steel that 
pains BSC. It is also trying to bolster 
its constructional steel division, which 
is being set up as a separate tompany, 
so that it performs well enough to 
attract private investment from the 
City. The bridge board, however, on 
the advice of the designers, Freeman 
Fox, appears to favour inviting tenders 
from a selected list of British and 
foreign companies. It is just about to 
do tliis for the piers, anchorages and 
towers, which will be offered as a 
single job to civil engineering con-” 
tractors. This means that the towers, 
a plum part of the superstructure, will 
almost certainly be built from concrete, 
which is cheaper, if slower to erect, 
than steel. On this precedent, the rest 
of the superstructure will probably be 
put up for tender in the same way. 
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10% increase in passenger kms. Cargo up 9.2%. increase in turnover: 34,000 miilion 
lire (+11.8%). Investments: over 50,(NN) million lire. 

Some facts from Alitalia’s balance sheet that show strength and stability 
in a difficult year. 


>,9% m 1970 to 51 5% 


1 

1 Supplemeniary traffic revenue 

12.612,053,690 

1970 

1971 

Var.Vo 

Miscellaneous traffic revenue 

Operating and general Expenditure 

« 6.697.455.589 

129.273.042 

131,131,471 

+ 

1.4 

Depreciation 


220.695 

221,111 

+ 

02 

Buildings 

. L 458.600.B46 

5,590.102 

5.820.617 

+ 

4 1 

Installations 

. * 1.682.167.160 

8.020,930,149 

8,828.738,285 

+ 

100 

Agencies and offices 

- 506.594.564 

19,326,894 

21.341.752 

+ 

10.4 

Electronic and 


273,534.752 

298.608.417 

+ 

92 

electro-mechanical machinery . 

, « 992,508,624 

1.015.286.691 

1,114.537,946 

+ 

98 

Equipment and machinery 

« 648.997,267 


The Annual General Meeting o( the Shareholders of Alitalia, presided over by 
Ing. Bruno Velani. was held at the Company's Headquarters m Rome on June 
?7th. 1972 

The report presented to the Shareholders underlined that Alitalia had suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining a growth rate higher than the industry average in 1971, 
>vhile the air industry was going through a critical period Carrying 5 8 million 
passengers. Alitalia s 8 800 million passeoger-km Increased 10 0% over 1970. 

Freight traffic increased 9 2% (tons kms) Because the increase in capacity 
was greater than that of the overall t.affic (9 8% for passengers, freight and post), 
The load factor decreased from 52,9% m 1970 to 51 5% 

TRAFFIC RESUtTS 


1 Km flown 129.273.042 131,131,471 + 1.4 

; Hours flown 220.695 221,111 + 0 2 

' i^isscngers carried 5,590,182 5,820,617 + 4 1 

I Passenger - km flown 8.020,930,149 8,828.738,285 + 10 0 

' Mail ton - km flown 19,326,894 21.341,752 + 10.4 

1 Mnght ton - km flown 273,534,752 298.608,417 + 9 2 

! To«al ton - km flown . 1,015.286.691 1,114.537,946 + 9 8 

On December 31sl, 1971, Alitalia’s fleet consisted of 80 jet aircraft, of which 
1 more were 4 Boeing 747s, 12 DC-8/43s. 10 DC-0/62s (8 passenger, 2 all-cargo), 
DC-9/30S (33 passenger, 3 all-cargo), and 18 Caravelles 

1 COSTS 

''Osts increased by a significant 13 42% over 1970 to a total of 279,600,303.622 
' ' im, The major part represents personnel costs which alone account for 37.18% 

I p* the total. This percentage, equal to 104.034.738.759 Lire, is an increase of 
i ^ 36% over the previous year 

I airports 

' the need for alterations and modernization of the airport facilities has become 
! particularly urgent during 1971 

! During the year Alitalia has made repeated requests to the appropriate 
i auihonties for changes to be made at Italian airports in order to Improve airport 

j i-ervices. 

With regard to Fiumicmo International Airport the Government has been 
; ftfpeatodly advised that the extensions now in hand are inadequate m view of the 
i pmjected traffic Increase from 9 million passengers in 1972 to 14 million in 1975. 

F0RECA8T8 

I The forecasts for 1972 continue to erouse anxiety Some of the factors which 
caused the air industry crisis two years ago have been surmounted However, one 
should not forget that a company such as Alitalia. 90% of whose business is In 
^•roct competition with other airlines world-wide, must, because of the nature of 
activity, conduct bustnosa In a planned and orderly wav that nevertheless does 
infringe the rights of the employees. 


It IS important that tho Government and, if necessary. Parliament understand 
thifs and the danger it represents to an important national patrimony like Alitalia 
Alitalia developed m recent years under difficult circumstances, producing and 
reinvesting profits at no co*?! to the taxpayer 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 

The Revenue and Expenditure Account for 1971 shows the following results 

Traffic revenue L 260,490.794,143 

Supplementary traffic revenue 12.612,053.690 

Miscellaneous traffic revenue » 6.69/.455,589 L 279.800,303.622 

Operating and general Expenditure » 255.053.946.987 

L 24.746.356,635 


24.746,356,636 


Furniture ana fixtures , . . . « 270,672,274 

Vehicles . . » 265.571.767 

L '4.825.112,362 

Fleet . . *• 19 ,921.244.333 L ,, 746,356,636 

Net profit — 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 

The Shareholders of Alitalia - Lmeo Aeree Itahane - S p.A unanimously approved 
the Balance Sheet and the Company's Profit and Loss Account for 1971 Addi- 
tionaliy the Moating appointed Aw. Rocro Basiiico to the Board of Directors, in 
place of Prof. Renato Serao. who has resigned 

At a meeting convened immediately after the General Meeting of Sharehol¬ 
ders. the Board of Directors took note of the resignation of Gen S.A Aldo Ramon- 
dino as Vice-President, and approved the appointment of Avv Rocco Basiiico as 
Vice-President and member of the Executive Committee. 


/Ilitalia 
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It was that sort of summer in Germany 

A bad harvest in the east 


It has been a year of freak weather 
tliroughout Europe. Now the crops are 
being taken in there are many sur¬ 
prises. In the EEC and Britain, 
despite heavy rains in June and July, 
the harvest is proving almost as good 
as last year, thanks to a dry August— 
although the rain has done France’s 
grapes no good at all. Harvests have 
been late but not bad. The Six’s grain 
crop should top 77m tons, with the 
maize harvest expanding by 7 per cent, 
which will reduce Europe’s chronic 
deficit of animal feed. Only in Britain 
which has not exactly had the hot 
European August) is the crop esti¬ 
mated to be about 5 per cent down on 
last year’s 14m tons ; but 1971 was 
a bumper year, .^o the farmers have no 
cause to complain. Fruit growers are 
getting low yields from their eating- 
apple orchards, which were badly 
blighted at blossom-time, and this 
comes in a year when they are 
worried enough already about the effect 
of common market entry on thcii home 
sales. 

In eastern Europe things ha^e turned 


out far worse. Not only is the acreage 
under cereals down but the yields are 
pathetic. In Jugoslavia and Hungary 
the crop is likely to be one-third below 
i97rs. Eastern Europe normally 
imports 5m tons of grain from Russia. 
This year it will need 8m. Worse, in 
the Ukraine, the provider of almost 
half eastern Europe’s grain, the har¬ 
vest is a disaster, and the state 
minister of agriculture has been 
sacked. A long and damaging frost 
six months ago without the usual pro¬ 
tective blanket of snow hit the winter 
crop. Now the country is in the grip 
of drought, and the total crop is 15m 
tons, or 8 per cent, below expectations. 
The Russian plans to buy American 
and Canadian wheat, made earlier 
this year, are now hopelessly inade¬ 
quate. So they are back-buying from 
whoever will sell. France and Austra¬ 
lia are each shipping im tons and 
Sweden 500,000 tons ; this is on top of 
5m tons from Canada and possibly 
twice that from the United States. 
Fortunately the North American 
crop is well up to average in 


both acreage and yields. The Russian 
difficulty is to get the cereals in 
time and to pay for them. The 
Canadian grain transport system is 
booked to capacity for another five 
months, while the grain for which 
Russia is negotiating in America would 
tie up about 400 ships, and this is 
already beginning to have its effect on 
freight rates ; shipowners are jubilant. 

These big new purchases are likely 
to be made largely in cash as Russia 
already has deep debt commitments on 
its existing grain deals. The United 
States, in its first tentative dealings 
with Russia, will not want to make 
the terms too light, especially as it is 
still claiming its unpaid war debt 
from Russia. The bad harvest could 
now force the Kremlin to settle this 
around the $i billion mark. On the 
evidence of its past harvest disasters 
Russia may now resume selling gold 
at the market’s present high prices ; 
though if it does so the price will come 
back sharply. 

Although world stocks are still flush, 
the extent of the communist deficit 
is keeping wheat prices above £30 
a ton, which is high for this time 
of year. Over the next year this is 
likely to improve further as stocks 
dip. After a year of record exports, 
Canada’s wheat stocks have fallen bv 
almost 20 per cent to i6m tons. 


Going up in 
smoke _ 

Smoke from forest and peat fires near 
Moscow hung over the city a^ain thi'^ 
week, for the third week running. The 
weather was suffocatingly hot. Official 
reports are sparse and unhelpful. The 
fires near Moscow arc said to be under 
control and the worst-hit place now 
is the area round Yaroslavl, 150 miles 
north-east of Moscow. Anyway, it 
is said there arc 100 forest fires ra^^iof? 
in the United States ; but Russians 
should not smoke in bed or burn 
ruibbish. Not entirdy persuaded by 
this, the British embassy began tins 
wee^ to warn foreign residents about 
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cholera and drinking water. 

Agriculture is not the only thing to 
have suffered from the blistering 
summer. The huge wheat purchases 
are a defeat for Russia’s agricultural 
policy, drawn up under the close 
supervision of Mr Brezhnev himself. 
The aim was to boost animal feed and 
so give a lift to meat and dairy output 
in Russia, improving the average 
Russian family’s diet towards some¬ 
thing more like normal European 
levels. Even Russian statisticians 
reckon that the consumption of meat, 
lard and meat subproducts was about 
47 kilograms per head in 1969, com¬ 
pared with 105'kg in America. I'he 
top political importance of this policy 
in the Kremlin explains why such 
prompt remedial action has been taken, 
possibly at the expense of other goals 
later. 

Industrial production is scheduled 
to rise 42-46 per cent between 1971 
and 1975. But in the first six months 
of this year it was running less than 
6.8 per cent above 1971 levels, Russian 
industrial growth is gently slowing 
down. Car production was the brightest 
feature, with a rise of 44 per cent. 
But a surge of cars on to the back¬ 
ward or non-existent road system will 
cause huge problems for which the 
Russians are manifestly ill-prepared. 
Quite apart from the much-discussed 
lack of service and repair stations and 
garages, the latest figures ominously 
>«liow a rise of only 6 per cent in oil 
output, and 9 per cent in motor spare 
parts. Also, output of Russia’s future 
staple export, natural gas, was up just 
5 per cent. 

Even without bad harvests Russia 
faces the insoluble problem of a falling 
capital-output ratio: the extra output 
generated by each new unit of invest¬ 
ment has been steadily falling. Pushing 
up investment as a percentage of 
Russian gnp is out, as it would mean 
delaying still further the promised 
arrival of more and better consumer 
goods. And, as Mr Peter Peterson, the 
American commerce secretary, com- 
n»ents in his report on his recent 
Moscow trip, Russia already spends as 
much on business investment as 
America does, dollar for dollar. But 
the Russian economy is only 55 per 
cent of the size of the American. So 
it is easy to see how much worse off 
hie Russian consumer is ilian the 
American, even before allowance is 
made for the bad quality of many 
Russian consumer goods. Mr Peterson 
obliged to do his public analysis 
terms of the official rate of 
xchange, which exaggerates the pur¬ 


chasing power of the rouble. It does 
in fact buy only half what official 
rates of exchange suppose it should, so 
Mr Peterson’s picture is in fact too 
flattering. 

Mr Peterson ran briefly through the 
problems now obstructing improv^ed 
Soviet-American economic contacts: 
the fact that Russia docs not have 
most-favoured-nation tariff status in 
America (if tliis means anything), 
American export controls on sensitive 
items (like some computers), American 
credit terms (where there is obvious 
scope for compromise), and settlement 
of American lend-lease debts (where 
the Americans reckon they have made 
enough concessions already and which 
are emerging as the real sticking 
point). 

Tankers _ 

An avoidable 
disaster ? 


The Oswego Guardian (95,000 tons) 
was only a few miles off Cape I'own 
on Monday, heading for Europe with a 
full load of oil, when it collided with 
the Texanita (100,000 tons), heading 
with empty tanks back to the Persian 
Gulf. The Texanita blew up with such 
force that only five survivors have been 
picked up so far out of a crew of 53. 
This is the biggest tanker collision on 
record. What has caused most dismay 
is the death roll. Had a new draft regu¬ 
lation for tankers been in force, instead 
of waiting for the United Nations to 
call on all governments later this year 


to apply it, it is possible that nothing 
like as many men would have died. 

Explosions at sea are rare, but there 
have been some terrifying ones, includ¬ 
ing some still unexplain^ in 250,000- 
ton tankers. A laden tanker rarely 
catches fire, as Britain discovered with 
the Torrey Canyon. But empty oil tanks 
are covered with an oil slime that 
exudes potentially explosive fumes that 
need only a spark to set them off. 
Sparks struck on Monday when the two 
tankers collided are thought to have 
ignited the Texanita^s empty tanks one 
after another, triggering off a row of 
explosions the length of the ship. Sea¬ 
men who have seen similar tank explo¬ 
sions say that they can peel the upper 
deck back like an orange skin and 
wrap it over the bridge. 

The danger is well known and not 
many repair yards will touch a ship 
until they arc certain that the tanks are 
free both of gas and oil slime. Many 
big shipowners will not let a man into 
the tanks either until this has been 
done. Ihit'for the rest of the time that 
a tanker spends in ballast the oil coat¬ 
ing continues to give off fumes. Since 
the recent run of unexplained explo¬ 
sions, most new tankers have been 
equipped by the builders with means of 
filling the emj)ty tanks with enough 
inert gas to keep the oxygen level below 
flash point. The draft re.solution which 
the United Nations will put before 
governments (including Liberia, where 
both tankers in the Cape Town colli¬ 
sion were registered) would make it 
compulsory to install this system on all 
cankers, regardless of age. 

It is nert ceiUaiin thait dit would have 
saved alll the orew of tihe Tixanita 



There rreght not have been so many 
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because, in relation to its size, the hull 
of a tanker is no thicker than the can 
round a tin of baked beans, and the 
Oswego Guardian would only have 
needed to cut into one of the Texanita*s 
tanks for enough air to get in to start 
at least one explosion. So what happens 
when, next time, the collision involves 
not two medium-sized tankers but one 
of -the proposed new liquid gas car¬ 
riers ? Both the United States and 
Japan are preparing to import large 
quantities of natural gas by reducing its 
volume 600 per cent and holding it in 
liquid form under great pressure and 
temperatures as low as minus i62°C. 
This is regularly being done, but not 
on the scale now planned in which 
each ship would cost nearly £4om and 
100 ships arc expected to be needed 
before the end of the decade. The 
French dominate the market now and 
the Japanese are trying to break into 
it. The Americans are confident of win¬ 
ning much of it eventually because 
they already build liquid gas barges 
for the Mis.sissippi, but this is not the 
same as building an ocean-going vessel. 
The shipping industry has to face the 
fact after Monday's collision that it is 
still lamentably ill-equipped to deal 
with the ri.sks of gas at sea. 

French aircraft _ 

Dassault's 
dudgeon _ 

Paris 

Ever tactful, the Swiss are not making 
too big a point either to the French 
government or to the irate, 80-year- 
old M. Marcel Dassault about what 
happened the last time Switzerland 
bought military' aircraft from M, 
Dassault. But the experience must have 
carried some weight when the Swis.s 
air force came to make its choice 
between the latest Dassault fighter and 
the competing American Corsair. In 
the two weeks since the Swiss defence 
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ministry began to put it around that 
the Corsair was the favourite— 
although the decision is not officially 
due to be made until early next month 
—the French government and M. 
Dassault have been turning on the 
heat, the government denouncing the 
Swiss for being bad Europeans, and 
M. Dassault giving rare, and uncharac¬ 
teristically angry, interviews to Swiss 
news agencies. Although the Swiss 
government is irritated by the pressure, 
the choice of the Corsair is raising 
enough Swiss eyebrows to make M. 
Dassault evidently think he still has 
a chance of swinging the order his 
way. 

What happened last time docs not 
help him, though. In 1961, the Swiss 
ordered 100 Mirage fighters fjom M. 
Dassault, which were going to be built 
under licence in the Swiss govern¬ 
ment's own factories. Three years 
later, an alarmed Swiss parliament 
found that the cost had already almost 
doubled, to the equivalent of £ii8m, 
and was still rising. The French blamed 
this on the decision to set up a separate 
Swiss production line for so small a 
quantity of aircraft, and on exten.sive 
modifications demanded by the Swiss 
air force. The Swiss blamed the French 
for pressim: them to buy an unsuitable 
aircraft, when the Swedes had one 
much better suited to Swiss conditions 
already in production and Sweden 
was, like Switzerland, a member of 
the European Free Trade Association. 
A parliamentary inquiry* blamed the 
air force for misleading the govern¬ 
ment over the Mirage, and the chief 
of staff and head of the air force 
were both sacked in an unprecedented 
purge. The order was eventually cut 
back to only 36 aircraft, of which the 
Swiss built 34, and a presumably 
wiser Swiss government supplemented 
this with an extra squadron of recon¬ 
naissance Mirages bought direct from 
France. 

If M. Dassault has in fact lo.st the 
latest contract, he will have had two 
major setbacks in as many months. 
The Greek government has turned his 
fighters down in favour of the Ameri¬ 
can Phantom, although the Phantom 
is now nearly 20 years old, a decision 
which led M. Das.sault to pull out in 
dudgeon from tlie £8m stake he had 
been going to take in Hellenic Aero¬ 
space Industrie.s, a project set up by 
the Greek government, Olympic Air¬ 
ways (Mr Ari.stotle Ona.ssis), Lockheed 
and himself, for an aircraft factory 
outside Athens. Now he is on tenter¬ 
hooks over fighter orders from 
ITt>lland and Norway* 


Lloyd's profits bring thorn back 



Lloyd’s _ 

The names return 

riie latest figures from Lloyd’s are 
good. In the 1969 underwriting year 
there was a combined profit of £52m 
for the members of the underwriting 
syndicates, the largest in Lloyd’s whole 
history*. And as a percentage of pre¬ 
mium's (£694111), the 1969 figure of 
7.51 per cent is the best since i960, 
bettered only by the cosily uncom¬ 
petitive years of 1948-53. Profits have 
gone on improving in 1970 and, 
probably, 1971. C)nce underwriters 
began pulling out of the 1961-65 
trough, they never looked back. But the 
huge loss for 1965, the year of Hurri¬ 
cane Betsy, and the smaller ones in 
1966 and 1967 have made their mark 
on the flow of rich new members seek¬ 
ing to join I .Inyd’s. 

Between 1966 and 1971 the number 
of “ name.*: ” (ie, outside underwriting 
members) fell slightly. But this year 
1,000 new applications have been 
received for next year’s undcrwritirn^- 
Allowing for the normal number t>f 
deaths and retirements, the result 
should be an enormous jump in Lloyd s 
membership from 6,257 about 

7,200 (including 300 foreigners). Exist¬ 
ing members are increasing their stakes. 
And the new rules, introduced in 
after the Cromer report, allow members 
to write a premium income of 10 time.*' 
their deposit, instead of about four to 
.six times before. Altogether Lloyd’s i'^ 
enjoying a huge expansion of its 
capacity to write risks. 

Unfortunately this will make it -di 
the harder for the reformers to m^ke 
their voices heard. Insurance )S ^ 
cyclical business, and there arc signs 
that the swings are getting bigger. I o' 
is what one would expect given ‘ 
growing unification of the worl» 
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Yes.but, 

without their determination, efforts 
and imagination 
to achieve a better life, 
we would not be where we are 
or have what we have today. 

Today, tens of thousands of years later, 
we, at Mitsui Shipbuilding and Engineering, 
are making the same efforts, 
motivated by the same things. 

True.we get better results, 

more quickly 

because we have more knowledge 
and more advanced technology. 

And.as long as mankind continues 

to look for an ever better tomorrow, 

Mitsui will continue 
to contribute toward that end, 
both on land and sea. 
with ever better products. 


Allow All vwidQci, pipe structured 
type bridge "DATE-HASHI" 

Below Triple screvt high-speed Container ship "ELBE MAI-tU" 



^Hips. Engines, 

Ocean Development Facilities 
Hovercraft, Chemical Plants. 

'ndustrial Machinery, Steel Structures, 
Construction and Mining Machinery, Housing 
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insurance industry and the multiplying 
scale of risk. But the past few years 
have shown that Lloyd's membership 
stabilises or even falls a year or two 
after results turn sour, and the news 
has had time to sink in. Yet this is 
just the time when underwriters are 
having to be tough over premium rates. 
So a syndicate might find that just 
when its underwriter is putting pre¬ 
miums up the total premium income 
he can write (which is fixed by the 
deposits of the syndicate’s members) is 
static or falling. And this in turn means 
the underwriter must throw out many 
of his risks, even if he can get the 
right premium for them, ])urely 
because he then no longer has room 
for them. 

It is no secret that this is what 
happened around 1968-70, and that in 
consequence Lloyd's earned itself a had 
reputation abroad for cutting back too 
sharply when things were tough. Busi¬ 
ness is liard to get back later. Lloyd’s 
needs greater stability of membership 
which would encourage, or compel, 
members to increase their deposits at 
least in line with inflation, 'fhe corpo¬ 
ration should not give up looking for 
ways of arranging for limited com¬ 
panies to become underwriting mem¬ 
bers on some special basis. 

Air traffic control 

What are they 
buying ? _ 

If hard words were spoken before 
about the British Civil Aviation Autho¬ 
rity’s emergency decision to replace its 
inadequate air traffic control 
comipu'tere wiith a sysrteni bougfilt 
from America’s International Business 
Machines, what will be said now that 
deitalils of a suppressed, and daonnling, 
report on the system are beginning to 
leak out ? The CAA has been defend¬ 
ing its choice on the grounds that the 
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IBM system was already tried, tested 
and working efficiently in America and 
that certain key parts were being 
supplied free by the Federal Aviation 
Administration. But it now appears 
that the FAA itself commissioned a 
report on the IBM system last year 
which was highly critical. 

Was the report shown to the CAA ? 
According to summaries, appearing in 
the respected journal, Datamation, it 
said that the computers that make up 
the system were unable to handle the* 
work, thoir sofitwtare was up to 15 
years out of date (which limited any 
scope there might have been for 
expanding and developing the installa¬ 
tion) and the FAA’s lack of authority 
over the project was “ tantamount to 
a lack of undersftianding of the problems 
involved." The installation has been 
y>lagued bv teohnicail and management 
problems, which neither IBM nor the 
other major contractor, Raytheon, are 
under any obligation to put right, 
although substantial modifications are 
going to be needed, and the FAA was 
kicked hard for buying the system in 
the first place. It is easy to be wise 
after the event. Caught out with an 
inadequate system of their own, the 
British traffic controllers needed to 
replace it quickly with one that they 
could buy of! the shelf. But were they 
aware of these parttioular criticism's at 
the time ? 



Boots for kicking 


German footballers will be kicking off 
at the Olympicji under a .slight com¬ 
mercial cloud. They have run into 
problems with their boots, and the 
Federal Cartel Office in Berlin is not 
at all happy witli them. The Cartel 
Office has alleged that the German 
Football Association (DFB) has abused 
its market dominance by entering into 
a contract with a sports shoe manufac- 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Wanning up 

The Ausitnaliian wool soaeon opened 
wh!h prices 7% above 'VaEt season, 
during which they improved by 607o. 
The J^aneee are buying heavily, and 
Auetraha's sheep populaffK>n has 
dropped substantially in the past two 
yesrs. Herds ere beftng buht up 
again ; probably just as the world's 
textile industry turns away from 
dear wool to cheaper synrtietics. 


Index Percentage 

1963=100 change on 

Aug Aug one ope 

16 23 month year 

AW iteme 135.7 136.6* + 2.7 +16.2 

Food 151.3 153.2* + 4.1 +18,9 

Hbres 106.7 106.0* + 2.8 +22.8 

Meittfis 182.4 183.9 + 1.0 - 1.5 

Miiec 120.3 118.3* - 2.2 +19.6 
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The stripes show up a treat 


turer, “adidas," to advertise its foot¬ 
ball boots by using them exclusively for 
the German national and Olympic 
teams, and thus discriminating against 
other manufacturers. The DFB denies 
that it was exploiting a monopoly 
position, and claims it picked the boots 
because they were the best value for 
money. 

For the Cartel Office, used to deal¬ 
ing with such sterner matters as 
chemical pricing agreements and colour 
television licensing rows, the boots are 
a bit of light summer relief. For the 
manufacturers the issue is bitterly 
serious. The case was brought by the 
firm’s biggest rival, Puma. The fact 
that the owners of the two competing 
firms, Herr Adolf (adidas) Dassler and 
Herr Rudolf (Puma) Dassler, haippen 
to be brothers has not helped. Adidas 
has the larger market share, but Puma 
has been snapping at its heels, trying 
to secure exclusive contracts with well- 
known football teams, a standard prac¬ 
tice among sports equipment manufac¬ 
turers. Adidas pulled off a coup with 
the DFB deal, which is said to have 
cost it around £20,000 (although the 
DFB denies having received a penny 
as yet), plus any amount of free g^r. 
The football boots are instantly recog - 
nisable by three distinctive white 
leather stripes at the sides, quite visible 
from a distance by any German foot¬ 
ball crowd. The Cartel Office did sug¬ 
gest a compromise: that the teams 
should wear black, neutral boots which 
could be supplied by whichever com¬ 
petitor won the tender^ Not surpris¬ 
ingly neither the DFB noi Heir Adolf 
was keen on the idea. 


^provisional 
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Investment 


Miami's balloon floats to 
Wall Street 


It needs only a 3% rise in stock prices 
to push the Dow Jones index over the 
magic 1,000 mark. Then Wall Street 
can have its long-promised party. This 
week it caught the atmosphere of 
Miami Beach and jubilantly rose to 
973, matching the year’s previous high. 
But although the Street is probably 
more solidly Republican this year than 
in any election since the war, it has 
begun to be wooed by the McGovern 
camp. The New York Society of 
Security Analysts has patiently listened 
to a Democratic attack on President 
Nixon’s handling of the economy 
which puts the blame for the weak 
ct)rporate profits of the past two years 
firmly on the Administration. 

But Wall Street, in fact, is taking 
little interest in politics at the moment. 
Most institutional buyers are loo busy 
making up their portfolios for the 
boom they believe lies ahead. And so 
it is many of the solid blue chips that 
have been making the running: the 
motor manufacturers, oil shares aiui 
banks. The Canadian market, which 
always relies heavily on American 
interest, touched its all-tirne high this 
week, and in London, where the 


Financial Times index closed at 529.5 
on Thursday, most of the plus signs 
were in stocks with American holdings 
and investment trusts. 

Among the most active stocks in all 
three markets have been the inter¬ 
national metal companies. A sudden 
strengthening in the London copper 
price to £433 a ton sent up both the 
American companies, Kennecott) 
Phelps Dodge and Anaconda, and in 
Britain also Rio Tinto-Zinc, which at 
2764? closed lojp up on the week. The 
belief that America’s expanding 
economy is finally going to give the 
metals market the pick-up it has been 
expecting over the past three years 
has also pushed up nickel shares, led 
by die Canadian Falcoiibridge which 
put on $11^ to $69. 

'I’he spate of takeover bids that 
shook the London market two weeks 
ago has died down, and the stronge.st 
sector of the market has been in inter¬ 
national share.s. Both Shell Transport 
and Trading at 370P and British 
Petroleum at 576P have improved as 
a re.sult of the boom in oil shares on 
Wall Street (see next note), although 
their lecent results are hardly promis¬ 


ing. Gold shares, after .sagging badly 
last week, have also come back ; their 
danger is that Russia’s need for hard 
cash is almost certain to force it to sell 
gold and the metal price may there¬ 
fore fall. But there are not such 
problems with diamonds. Enjoying the 
privilege of its world monopoly, Dc 
Beers put up diamond prices by 6% 
this week, v/hich immediately boosted 
its share price by i3p to sgSp. 

Oils 

duelling a rise 

New York 

Paradoxically, the war against pollu¬ 
tion in America has been credited with 
the surge in the prices of domestic oil 
shares. Yet, until now, the cost of 
building cleaner refineries and of 
adapting them to produce lead-free 
petrol was seen as just another cross 
on the industry’s back to add to its 
other woes: the rising capital cost of 
oil exploration, the depressing effect 
of government controls and the mount¬ 
ing nationalism in the oil-producing 
countries. 

But suddenly the supply-demand 
picture for petrol and fuel oil in the 
United States has been turned topsy- 
turvy^ Demand for petrol is 7% up 
on last year, far beyond the expected 
rise of 4^%. Not ouiprisingly, stocks 
of petrol are down by 2% and most 
refineries are working flat out. For the 
first time in years it seems that a rise 
in the price of petrol will stick and, 
moreover, slide past the watchful eyes 
of the price control board. 

The fuel shortage owes something to 
technical factors like die breakdown 
of refineries. But, more to the point, 
it appears that American cars are 
using far more petrol now that their 
engines have been detuned to run 
cleaner * and American industry. is 
burning oil at a hig'her average levd 
of refinement to steer itself clear of 
pollution trouble. The resulting squeeze 
on .supplies means that the refineries 
are unable to build up stocks of home 
heating oil for the winter months, 
which, in turn, means that the oi! price 
Will rise when the cold sets in. 
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All this has suddenly gone home and 
oil sftiares on Wall Street have soared. 
Like so many other IViue-chip stocks 
they had been languishing with 
doomsday p/es of 9 or 10. Now 
Standard Oil of New Jersey has been 
swept up m a month by almost $5 to 
$8f)J on Wednesday evening. Phillips 
Petroleum, over the same time, has 
come up from to $35i. But Mobil 
has been the sUu performer of them 
all, rising by $10 to $69. 


Topping out _ 

The bull market in building material 
shares is over. After a rise of 130% 
in the Financial Times index for the 
sector within 13 months, shares have 
fallen sharply during the summer. 
Profits are still roaring upwards and 
most companies are working flat out. 
But the stock market has its eye on 
1973 and 1974, by which time private 
housebuilding could well be on the 
decline in many areas as a result of 
a mortgage cut-back. The market has 
also been worried by the builders* 
strike, although the impact on 
profits is not likely to be great,(page 70.) 

Marley, the tilemakers, reported an 
excellent profit rise on Wednesday and 
is heading for pre-tax profits of over 
£iom in 1972 against £6.gm in 1971. 
This puts it on a prospective p/e of 
under 12. But a downturn in private 
housing could soon throw Marley into 
reverse gear. Rcdland is in a similar 
position, and would be hit even earlier 
in a downturn, making its shares at 
149P look sensitive, 

Brickmakers have never had it so 
good, and current demand is out- 
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Stripping supply. London Brick 
reported a 25% rise in first-half profits 
on last year. But just as London Brick 
begins to expand its plant, the demand 
may begin to top out. So investors 
should steer clear of these shares, 
which are so closely linked to private 
housing. The outlook for the rest of 
the construction industry is still very 
good. Public building will continue to 
rise steeply, and depressed sectors like 
factory building are at last on the 
upturn. Cement shares, for example, 
look attractive again after a summer 
shakeout. As.sociated Portland Cement 
has tumbled to 274P against the year’s 
high of 346p, leaving it on a prospec¬ 
tive p/e of 13. Ready Mixed Concrete 
is close to its high for the year, and 
rightly so, for it looks a better invest¬ 
ment than APC on a long-term view 
as the market for ready-mixed 
concrete is still growing fast. 

RMC also has the advantage that 
it would suffer less from a price freeze 
because it negotiates prices on an 
individual basis rather than the tradi¬ 
tional practice of quoting a standard 
price. 'Fhe fear of a price freeze is 
already helping to depress the building 
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materials sector as a whole. The mar¬ 
ket remembers the disastrous effect of 
the last freeze. After the massive price 
rises in 1970 and 1971,* any future 
prices board would be unlikely to treat 
building materials with much 
sympathy. 

English China Clays is sometimes 
treated as a building material share, 
although its main trade is with the 
paper industry. It has risen 66% in 
the past 10 months and now looks 
expensive at 138P on a p/e of 25. Its 
long-term prospects are still good, but 
the short-term outlook is not exciting. 

BSA 

Honda for Ponda 


Birmingham Small Arms*s recovery 
from the brink of bankruptcy is by no 
means in the bag as far as the market 
is concerned ; so what investors want 
is reassurance. They got the opposite 
last Friday when the group’s merchant 
hankers for the past 15 years, Lazard 
Brothers, resigned over a policy 
difference. Lazards thinks that the 
group’s future plans, which it was 
informed of rather late, will concen¬ 
trate too many resources on the 
motor-cycle division, responsible for 
massive losses, and too little on the 
much smaller, but profitable, metal 
components side. It also appears that 
these plans may involve mf^re money¬ 
raising, on top of the re.scue operation 
that was mounted by Barclays Bank 
and the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department last October. Perhaps this 
prospect made Lazards blench, 
although Barclays, the main creditors, 
are staying with BSA. 

Whatever the plans, the maintenance 
of even the present dismal share price 
of 29P depends on a return to 
profitability in motor-bikes. But the 
turnroiind in motor-bikes will have to 
rbc large to justify a price of zgp. A 
p/e of 10 for the group, the most 
that could be discounted, would require 
a trading profit of about £i.5m for 
the group and £ im for the motor-bike 
side. This means margins of 5% if 
bike turnover is cut back only to 
£2om. This sort of margin has not 
been achieved rince 1968, and is 
certainly out of the question for this 
year. The shares may be held at their 
present level by hopics that some 
bidder will regard the book assets of 
82p as a good buy. 

BSA exports about 80% of its 
machines and figures for motor-bike 
exports reinforce the glooiu. Most of 
the heavy bike exports (over asocc) 
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are BSA’s machines, and America is 
the chief market. The main American 
selling season is the spring and early 
summer, and the most recent six 
months’ export figures, up to May, 
1972, should encompass the bulk of the 
year’s exports. Only 18,105 bikes were 
shipped ; down from last year’s disas¬ 
trous 19,331 which nearly caused BSA 
to go bankrupt. The figures for bikes 
up to 250CC showed an even larger 
drop. No doubt the concentration on 
Triumph bikes has made the smaller 
turnover less worrying. But the Ameri¬ 
can market for heavy bikes has been 
booming ever since Peter Fonda’s 
“ Easy Rider,” so it is no surprise that 
Lazards despaired of BSA ever grasp¬ 
ing the opportunity, which has been 
seized increasingly by the Japanese. 

Scotching it 

Distillers is known for dour Scots 
caution and the market should not 
have been quite so das/hed by the 
chairman’s glum warnings this week. 
No one could expect loo much from 
the company in the current year after 
the exceptional 15% profits upturn 
to £62111 in 1971-72. A lot of that 
lu$?hness came from the massive stock¬ 
piling by the Americans in advance of 
their dock strike and by others 
generally in advance of Britain’s. Now 
they are working through these stocks 
and Distillers fears there will be no 
extra growth at all for this yer.r. 

Even so, there is the British price 
rise in May to come through. This may 
onh affect 15% of Distillers’^ sales, but 
that is still a lot of whisky ; perhaps 
enough to give the company the extra 
4% profit it needs to bring up earnings 
to I Ip, and give Distillers a prospective 
p/e of 16 at i79p. Tliis valuation 
reflects an understandable disappoint¬ 
ment that there will be no across-the- 
board rise in export prices before the 
end of Distillers’s financial year. And 
since Distillers controls 60% of the 
world w‘hisky market that is bad news 
not only for its own shareholders but 
other whisky companies as well. What 
Distillers says usually goes. 

The temptation to push up export 
prices is great. An extra £i a case on 
exports would mean around 3p a share 
un Distillers’s earnings, and make the 
present price look low. And a price 
rise at some point is still inevitable. But 
now it will boost next year’s profits 
and not 1972*73’$ and an impatient 
stock market thought that it was worth 
knocking £62m off the company's 
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market capitalisation as a result. 

No one takes Distillers’.s warnings 
about intense competition too seriously. 
Despite the development of competing 
liquors, whisky still has no real rival 
and new markets are opening all the 
time. So while the current rating is 
not unreasonable taking this year on 
its own, it allows little for the new 
profits that an export price rise must 
mean eventually. 

Even the dampener from Distillers 
could not dash this week’s enthusiasm 
for Arthur Bell after the announce¬ 
ment of its trebled half-year profits of 
£i.3ni. Bell has given tlie good 
news that home sales have already got 
back on an even keel after the price 
rise. With its relatively high 50% 


The toro returns 

Despite the summer transfer of govern¬ 
ment from Madrid to San Sebastian and 
Hazo de Merias, it is traditional for the 
Spanish stock exchange to enjoy an 
August boom. ITiis year has been no 
disappointment. Prices which had been 
dropping during June and July have, 
suddenly risen 13%, and the volume of 
business has ri.sen too. 

So the bull market has been resumed. 
Since, the beginning of the year the 
Madrid general index has risen by 30 
the main push, until recently, coming 
from the government's cheap money 
policy. There were three reductions 
in bank rate during 1971, and the banks, 
able to lend more freely than before, 
have been in the forefroiu of th*‘ stock 
market’s recovery. But the present 
enthusiasm for shares owes more to the 
trade revival and industrial expansion. 

Industrial investment is going 
sufficiently well for the government to 
have suspended the tax reliefs it 
granted companies in the first half of 
tliis year. Industrial production has 
jumped up 20% above 1971. and 
unemployment, though still high, is 
falling. Confirming the pick-up, imports 
in January-June were 31% higher in 
value than in the same months of 1971. 
But although the growth in the trade 
deficit is likely to continue into 1973, 
the ministry of trade forecasts a current 
.surplus next year of around $6oorn. 
'I'his may not be unrealistic : touri.sm 
and other invisibles arc being helped 
by last December’s realignments of 
currencies. And Spain’s reserves stand at 
a healthy $4.3 billion. The worries 
centre on inflation and fears of 
increased exchange controls. The 
official index of prices, which has risen 
only 1.75% since December, is 
regarded dubiously. 

In (he meantime. Banco Espanol dc 
Credit, Spain's largest bank, has been 
in a strong position to cash in on the 


8t 

of sales in Britain, Bell is now 
benefiting from British consumer 
buoyancy and it has a firm and 
deepening foothold in the expanding 
European market. Bell expects the 
second-half results to be at least as good 
as in the same period last year—which 
means a miniinum of £2.4m for tlie 
year, putting the company on a p/c of 
18. 

Gleniivct Distillers has benefited 
from a good market for malt whisky, 
in which it is an acknowledged 
specialist, and has improved its profits 
by 22% in the second six riionrhs of 
its current 18-month accounting 
period. But a price of 2i2p put. the 
group on an historic p/e of 24, which 
i.s something of a luxury. 


Barcelona 

economic recovery. Its shares liavc 
recovered from a low this year of 
666'o to 875% of the equity's par 
value (the way in which Spani.sh shares 
yjrices are quoted). The bank shows 
every sign of keeping up its rapid 
expansion of the past 10 years, during 
which it has quadrupled its deposits, 
with an average increase in annual 
earnings of 15%. The share price of 
it.s major competitor, Banco Central, has 
increased by 43 this year to 1,280% 
of its par value. Ihis puts it on an 
absurdly high p/e of 55* largely because 
of its consi.sienl record of beating other 
.Spanish banks not only in its growth 
record but also in its i2?o profit 
margins. As with most Spanish banks, 
it.s true :>.s.sers and profits arc not di.s- 
tlosecl and are certainly underestimated. 
Banco Central has recently engineered 
a large number of takeovers and has 
been particularly active in security 
dealing on the stock exchanges in 
Madrid, Bilbao and Barcelona. With 
70,000 shareholders, it is probably the 
most widely-owned public company in 
Spain, and its share.s are among the 
most marketable on the exchange. 
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COMPANY STATEMENT 


BSN Group: 

(BOUSSOIS 
SOUCHON 
NEUVESEL) 

FINANCIAL YEAR 1971 

In 1971 the BSN Group maintained iits raprd raite of growth. 

The consolidated turnover exceeded Frs. 4,000m, an increase of 19.6 per cent over 1970. 
Since the establis'hment of the Food Division in 1970, the steady efforts made to fit 
BSN into Its economic framework have given the Group new features : 

-a European stature to take advantage of freer trade 

-e diversified structure to achieve a better spread of industrial risks, 

-new, expanding markets to ensure long-term growth. 

The BSN Group does 58 per cent of its business in France and 42 per cent m other 
countries, mainly in Germany (31 percent). 

It covers three fields ; 

-flat gfass (43 per cenit of consolidated turnover) 

-container glass and plastic (23 per cent) 

“food (beer, mineral water, fruit juices) (34 per cent) 



The Flat Glass Division produced 915m sq. ft. (85m sq. metres). Oiose on 60 per cent 
of this output represented products processed so as to 'have a high added value 
(mirrors and toughened glass—'insulaitfng, reflecting, tinted glaring etc.). 

The mam companies involved ere : 

BSN (France) Turnover F.Frs. 358m 

PLACHGLASS (Germany) „ DM 584m 

GLAVERBEL (Belgium) B.Frs. 5.597m 

'CELO (Spam) Ptias. 222m 

PftOVIDRO (Brari'l) N.Ors. 38m 

The Containsr Glass Division manufactured 786,000 tons of various products, including 
1,600m bottles. This output came from the foiWowing companies : 

BSN (France) Capital F.Frs. 634m 

VBREBNIGDE GLASFABRIEKEN Capital Hfl. 132m 

(Netheriiands) 

VIDRIERIA VILELLA (Spain) Capital Ptas. 576m 

VIFOSA (Brazil) Capital N.Ors. 31m 

The Food Division produced 198m gels (9m hectolitres) of beer, 146m gals (663m 
litres) of mineral water, 15,000 tons of baby food, as weM as 'lemonades, fruit jurces 
and child care products. 


The companies responeitoie for this output are : 


Beer KRONENBU'RG (France) Turnover F.Frs. 340m 

Bear Soc(4’t6 Europ4enne de Brasseries (Prance) F.Frs 555m 

Mineral water EVIAN (France) „ F.Frs. 221m 

Fruit juices S.E.V.P.F.E. (France) „ F Frs 89m 

B-aby foods EVIAN (France) „ F.Frs. 218m 

Child care BEBE-CONFORT (France) F.Frs 59m 

The consolidated accounts for the year s'how a cash flow of F.Frs. 419.2m (against 
F.Frs. 3457m) and a real net profit before aflocation of staff profit share (F.Frs. 7.5m) 
of F.Frs. 124m (against F.Frs. 99.0m). These figures include exceptional apprecietion of 
F.Frs. 13.3m 


Excluding this exceptional 
289.22 against F.Frs. 246.50 
71,02 per share %). 


Assets 

Formation expense a . , , 

Fixed assets (after deprec.atiort) 

Surplus value ,,, . 

Other fixed assets. 

Trading assetb 
Liquid assets 


appreciation, the cash ftew per share amounts to F.Frs. 
(-1-17.3%) and the profit to F.Frs. 78.87 against F.Frs. 

BSN GROUP 

Consolidated Statement for 1971 
(in iF.FfS, 'CXX)) 


12.606 

1,689,261 

118.795 

206,269 

607,461 

1,226,544 


Liabilities 

Capital end reserves . 1,641,976 

Provisions for loesos and charges . . 260,360 

Long-term iMbiiiities . 541,383 

ContOinera consigned . 126,783 

Short^aerm fiabilrtiios . 1.130,786 

Profit lor the y<»Br , 

BSN 116.490 

Minority sharehtolders 43,158 159.648 

3,860.936 


Far Ifteroiture on the BSN Grou'p. pieasv write to 
BSN-^ervice Financier 

92, Bdulevard Malesherbee, PARIS S 4me. Franco. 
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Lecturer in 
Economies 

Applications are invited for the 
post of lecturer in the Depart 
menl of Economics. Candidates 
should have an interest in the 
fields of mathematical econo¬ 
mics and statistics. 

Salary within scale £1641-03999 
(under review) 

Postcard requests for further 
details and application forms to 
Assistant Regi.strar (Establish¬ 
ment) ref 72/50. 

Loughborough Leicestershire 


University of 
Nottingham 

department of 

INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS 

Bray Gibb Wrightson 
Fellowship 


Appilrattoiis arc mviteO lui 
this Fellowship which will be 
icnablc in the first instance 
for one year and may be 
extended lor a further two 
years The sucressful appli¬ 
cant will undertake researoh 
into an axtecd Held of insur¬ 
ance and preferener will be 
given to graduates In econ¬ 
omics statistics with an Interest 
In insurance 

Salary in the range £1035- 
£3411 (under review') plus 
FBBU 


Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained 
StefT Appointments 
Officer. University ox Nottlng- 
ham, university Park, Notting¬ 
ham, NOT 2RI>. Closing date 
15th September. Please quote 
ref no ::D7 


Dunlop 

Economic Research 

An Interesting vacancy has 
occurred in the Economic 
Research Department of Dun¬ 
lop's Cerporate Planning 
Division, located at Head Office 
In Central London. The work 
is primarily concerned with 
analysis and fuJ«castln« of 
tieiida In the U X with special 
reference to the motor Indus¬ 
try and other markets In 
which the company operates 

We are looking for a gradu¬ 
ate (economics or tilled 
subject) with an enquiring 
mind, a good grasp of atatls- 
tlcs, and the ability to preseni 
his work clearly and concisely 
to senior management. The 
preferred age group U 35-32, 
and previous experience as a 
business economist Is desir¬ 
able. 

Salary will be discussed at 
Interview. Please write with 
full career details to: tJ.K ' 
Europe SUIT Baeoutlvi*, Dunlep 
Limited, 25 3i. JAmea'a Street. 
Ixmcion. 8.W.I. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


1 

Econondsts 


THE INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT requires two ! 
Economists for its Economics and Operations Research Group in | 
London | 


RESEARCH OFFICER - to |Oin a small tf-am engaged on tlie 
analysis, and forecasting of world demand fm wool and wool 
textiles Candidates for this post, which will have a starting salary of 
at least Cl,800, should preferably have previous experience in 
applying quantitative* methods 


ASSISTANT RESEARCH OFFICER to assist ihr edilni of a 
monthly journal which presertts mfcnination and comment on the 
current wool situation This post would appeal to ret.tmr 
graduates in I f onornics o» n related sijhjeci and has a starting 
salary of at least Cl ,300 

There ate good prospects for piomotion within the Gtonp aiu^ iht' | 
IV^'S operates an rsttractive polii,v for pensions, life in’-urnnee and • 
Iid'f I benefits * 





PURE NEW A;D0€ 


Applirations should be sent ! 

(tuanivr' not later tliari ?n(f Oi toher) to 

The Peisonnel Dep.Titmenl (R('f FCI, 

The Inlt'rnational Wool Secretariat 
Wool House Carlton Giirdens, 

I r)ndon SW1 Y bAt 



Shore in the future 
of Britain's gas 

Operational Research 

'The Nhirih Western Cias Uoard has a vacanty tor a 
vounn t;raduaU' with a 1 st or 2 nd ».lass honours tn 
I iononiKs, Mathematics, and or related 

suh)cr,ts to work in ilie l-,ei'noirn and Statisius 
Department at its } le.'iLlquat rets in Ahnniharn^ 
C liesiiire. 

The Department provides ,i servu e to :he Hoard in 
the areas ot eionomu plannip):, opej aiional research, 
demand forecasting, market leseanh anti siaiistical 
aiKilvsis 

The person appointed will work imi problems 
connet led with opcraijonal rescarcli and loretastin)^ 
and may not nccessanlv luive had any experience. 

<"ommentm^ salary will be based on qualilTcatioris 
and expenerxe and will not be less than ^ Ih29 per 
annum. 

Applications sht>ultl be submit led by tnh September 
1972 quoting reference T7.1 Olothc Appointments 
Oflficer, Ntirth Western Ctas l^oard, \X'ciman UtMJse, 
Altrincham, t'heshire, VC'Ai s SAE-' 


NORTH WESTERN GAS 


University College 

OALWAY. IRELAND 

Lectureship in Business 
Studies 


Apt>liOAtlons ar« Invlterl for the 
Above PoBt. The latest date 
for receipt of a^ppMcationa 
tor the above Lectiireehip has 
been extended to : 

20 6EPTEMBCR. 1972. 


Prior to applloaUon, furthai* 
Information ihould be obtained 
from the Secretary ot the 
Collefie. 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

Csntre for Research in 
the Social Sciences 


AppUcaUona are invited for 
the^PoK ot RISSARCH ASSO> 
OiATV to work on a one 
year project on Indicator! ot 
aottvtty in local n^nr mar- 
kati. Salary up to il(T64 per 
annum. New iraduataa con* 
Mdered. Purthee . parUculara 
and forma ot aoDlicatlon trw 
Mr. J. I. Cornwi^la 

Bunding. The Unlvemlty, 
OantartHuy. Kent. OompletM 
appueattona ihould be retained 
SB aoon aa mMili but M 
later than September lOth 
Im. (Quote 


Transportation Planners 

Economics - Research and Development ~ Planning Studies 

Thorn urtt d number of uddiTional posts to bo tilted in th** 1 mnspoi idtion 
E'’ldnning l>-pc' 3 rtiTu;nl of Atkins Plunnmq, u member of the W S A:kins Group 

TRANSPORTATION ECONOMIST 

A senior plcinner to advise on the g( onomic aspof Is of transpurtation r^idnriing 
studies and also to fulfil a study rnaniiqemont rolo Considerable practical 
(wpenence in the applu.ation of oronomie theory lo transpurtatiun planning is 
essential Exf)enerice in the ni {;nomicr. «■)( iransport operaiiL)ns woulf) .-ib'.o bo an 
advcjntrige 

TRANSPORTATION PLANNER (ROD) 

To undertake work of a research and devolopment nriture PraiOii.al exponenoe 
or appropriate post qraduate work in Tho irar.spor lotiun picjniiing process is 
essential together wilh a knowlodqo uf compuTor pruqr.jmminLj 

TRANSPORTATION PLANNBtS 

To work in teams engaged upon a wide variety of planning studies A post 
graduate qualification in transportation fuannirig would be an advantage and 
practical experience is necessary 

All Applicants should have at least a good honours degree c»r equivalent in an 
appropriate discipline 

Please write, giving details of lage, qualifications and experience lo - 

Mr. R,E. Williams, 

Atkins Planning 

_Ashley Roau. Woodcote Grove, Epsom, Surrey. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECCSSCMIST FOR 
INDUSTRY 


Rapi J x:rowih of this well known British 
unipruiy’'. international marketing opciarions 
IS the hac kKround ro this new appointment to 
iis t^verseas Planning Department. 

The successful candidate will be responsible 
for interpreting the effect of ea>notnic and 
i^ommcrcial trends on tlie trading environment 
and long term development of the business in 
40 key countries and for presenting his or her 
com lusions ft> inanagemenr. 

I he positii>n calls for a c ommcrcialh, oriented 
graduate Economist, male or female, with a 
sound know ledge of statistius, who has had at 
least d years* experience of economic analysis 
in an international contest. This may have 


been gained in indusrry, commerce, 
government work, banking or stock-broking. 
The pro.spccis for someone in their late 20's or 
early 30’.s are excellent. Salary is negotiable up 
to £^,000, ulrhough this could be exceeded for 
an exceptional candidate. Location: West 
London. (Ref. H83‘)5/EC) 

REPLIES will he foiwarded direct, unopened iJnd 
in confidence to the client unless addressed to our 
Sccwity MuTirtgcT listing rompcmics to which they 
may not be sent. They should include 
comprehensive career details, not refer to previous 
correspondence u'lt/i PA and quote the refnence 
im the fUi'elope, 



PA ADVERTISING LIMITED, 

2 Albert Gate, London SWIX 7JU. Tel: 01-235 6060 


Universiw of 


srsrtv 

Enghi 


KBW SOTTini WALES 

Lecturer in Economtee 

AppUcuita In %U fleMi we 
innted to eppv • however, 
preferenoe will given to 
eppUcants with ei^rtlie and 
epedal oompetenoe in Mloro- 
econoKlca. 

CondlUone include provlaion for 
travel and removal espenaea. 
In addition, superannuauan la 
available together with aaila- 
tance in buying or bulldlnir 
a home and atudy leave. Study 
leave granu are available and 
credit may be granted for 
exlatlng atudy leave entitle^ 
ment. 


Salary : $A6,697-$A9,2g6 per 

annum (Baae plus 7 Incre- 
mentfil. 

Further particulars and inform- 
aUon about appUoatlon proee- 
dure available from the 
Secretary-General. Aaaoclatlon 
of Commonwealth Unlversltlea 
(Appta), 36 Gordon Square, 
Lonllon WOIH OPP (Tel ‘ O: *387 
8572). 

Applleallons close on 30 
September J97i. 


For further announcements see 
pages 5, 7, 9, 82 to 86 



ECONOMIST 

to play a loading part in the economics team advising Williams & Giyn's 
Bank Einancial ana business experience would be an advantage but an 
academic career in this field would be acceptable He will have the 
opportunity to establish himself as an authority on economic affairs for 
the Bank His mam tasK will be to advise the Bank upon economic 
trends at home and abroad, which affect its strategy and operations, 
and to furnish analyses of UK and international business conditions to 
the line divisions and their customers He will also contribute to the 
preparation ot the regular analyses, commentaries and other publica¬ 
tions i.ssued by the Bank. 

The appointment will suit an innovator with a good degree in Econ¬ 
omics. The ideal age will be around 35 but this is not inflexible. He 
should be able to present lucid arguments both verbally and in writing 
and bo familiar with the use of computer applications for management. 
He Will have the support of a reference library and qualified staff. 

Salary would probably be around £5.000 but this is negotiable and 
would depend upon qualifications and experience; benefits include 
house purchase loan scheme and attractive superannuation 
arrangements. 

Please write giving full career details, quoting reference S103, to; 
T. P. Lyons, Executive Director (Personnel), Williams & Giyn's Bank 
Linuted. 20 Birchm Lane, London, F.C3P 3DP. 

A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL AND COMMERCIAL BANKING GROUP. 


mUMMSililfN’SUMI 



Lincoln College 

I UNIVERSITY COUjeOF. OF 
AGRICULTURE) 

NEW ZEALAND 

Lecturers/Senior Lecturers 
in 

Marketing and Agricultural 
Business Management 

Applications are Invited for 
two vacancies at L>ecturer or 
Senior Lecturer Icvc! in the 
Department of Agrtcultural 
Economlcfi and Marketing con¬ 
cerned respectively with teach¬ 
ing and research In Marketing 
and Agricultural BualncHa 
Managemcnr 

AppllcaJits for the.se positions 
should have good degree 
qualifications in Economics, 
Agriculture! Economics. Com¬ 
merce, or Business Admlnl- 
Blrstlon Some commercial 
experience Is desirable. Pre¬ 
vious background in Agrlcul- 
Lurc would be an advantage, 
but ih not necessary 

The Department has major 
teaching commltinents in 
undergraduate and graduate 
degrees in Agricultural 
Science and Agricultural 
Commerce and has an active 
research programme, It main¬ 
tains close liaison adth the 
Departmeit of Farm Manage¬ 
ment and the Agricultural 
Economics Research Unit 
Adequate computer faclUtles 
ore available 

The successful appllcanta will 
be appointed as Lecturers or 
Senior Lecturers, according to 
qualiflcatlonB and experience. 
Present salary scales are : 

Lecturer INZ5.589-INZ7,140 per 
annum j Senior Lecturer 
8NZ7,278.tNZe,670 per annum 
(bar) $NZ8.B39-8NZ9.35B per 


New Zealand Government 
Superannuation aivatlable. 

CondHUona of appointment, giv¬ 
ing further d^Is of each of 
the poaUlons and of the 
Ctollege, can be obtained from 
the Beeretary-OenenU, Amm- 
cdatlon of Oommonwt^h 

A^llcattona oloae on 31 October 
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APPOINTMENTS 


RESEUCa M UlR-IttE M0IEUIR8 

Ciolln Buchanan and Partnerii invite applications for posts on a 
multt'dlBCipllnary team involved In a study to develop a land-use 
model and related techniques of spatial analysis at the reisionui 
scale In Europe. The analytical content of the study will he lar^e 
and ranges from a critical review of existing methods of regional 
analysis to theoretical development, <hulldlng and testing of a 
comprehensive model Incorporating relevant current methodology 
supplemented by new techniques devised during the study 
Applicants should be well qualltlod In a mathemetical or economic 
discipline and Ideally, should have recent experience in the 
development and application of land-use models 

Salaries will be In the range of £300C-£4000 plus overseas allowances. 

Replies should be addressed to: The Office Manager, Colin Buchanan 
and Partners. 4T Princes Gate. London. SW7 ‘iQB stating 
quallftcations. experience and present salary. 


For further appointments 
see pages 82 to 86 


senior 

economist 



A post in ZAMBIA offers these benefits; lovel/ climate; great 
sights; wider professional scope; good salaries; guaranteed 
accommodation; fares paid and generous baggage allowance - and 
an opportunity to help in thn building of a rapidly developing 
nation. 

Basic Qualifications: A degree in Economics and at least five 
years experience in Industrial and Financial Accounting. 

Further Qualifications: Experience m any phase in the 
production of or in the marketing of minerals, particularly 
copper, and a knowledge of taxation, financial legislation and 
analysis would be desirable. 

Duties: To analyse reports from Mining Companies and to 
advise the Ministry accordingly. To carry out feasibility studies 
based on discounted cash flow and of new projects. To advise in 
the drafting of financial agreements and in taxation matters 
concerning the mineral industry and to generally keep abreast of 
economic situations in the mineral world and to advise the 
Ministry. To make comparative economic studies of conditions In 
the mineral industry in Zambia and elsewhere. 

If the successful candidate is British, he may be eligible for an 
additional inducement allowance payable by the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Please apply by sending full personal and professional details to 
Appointments Officer (0), Zambia High Commission, 7fl I Cavendish 
Place, London Wl. 



PUUWER 

(With experience in Economics) 

COST 8ENEHT STUDY - AUSTRALIA 

AppiHcation's are -invited for a vacarrey in the 
team for the setcond Sydney Airport Study. 
Applicants should have experience iin land-L/se 
planning, orbanis-ation studies and the applica- 
tbn of ©valuatron techniques to urban and 
regrona'I development. 

Send detailed currk:ulu»m vitae to 


D. W. Trlptret 

R. TRAVERS MORGAN S PARTNERS 
Wellington Houen 
Strand. London WCIR OAR 



University College, 
Galway. Ireland 

Lectureship in Applied 
Economics 

Applications are invltoa for 
the above po»t from candidates 
qualified In any branch of 
Applied Economics However, 
special knowledge of one of 
tliR following fields would be 
an advantage; International 
Trade: Development Economics. 
Monetary Economics . Mathe¬ 


matical Economics. 

tSalarv Srale (under review). 

0.75fi X IlOH-ED.B.'lfi. 

Marriage unrl chll^rc'n’n alluvi- 
tUices and a non-contribulorv 
pension arc ocldltlonal to 
salarv 

The latest d.itp lor receiving 
app 11 cat Ions 'ivll] be- 

IS SRPTEMBFR. i:i72 

Prltj.r u» application, further 
informatloj} ilmiM be obtained 
from the rierretarv of tlie 
C.illegp 
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Marketing Director g 


This IS an opportunity to join the Board of a leading Company 
engaged in manufacturing a wide range of constructional 
products and in contracting on a major scale at home and 
abroad. Annual Turnover is in excess of £50 million. 

Having recently reorganised its management structure, 
the Company now seeks a Marketing Director of outstanding 
calibre who will be responsible for identifying business, 
product and client opportunities, and establishing long and 
short term marketing strategies and objectives. He will lead a 
specialist team covering market research and development, 
product development and promotion and publicity. 

The appointment will attract men with ambition and 
initiative and extensive experience in senior managerial 
positions in the construction and/or heavy engineering 
industries. 

Salary and conditions will reflect the challenging nature 
and importance of this appointment which will be based in 
the South East. 

Everetts Recruitment Service 

Applications, giving details ot career to date, should be sent 
to the address below for forwarding to our clients. The 
reference number must be put on the envelope. Enclose 
separately a note of any company to which you do not wish 
to apply. 

A. P. Goudge, Recruitment Meneger, (Ref. 138) 
Everetts Limited, 10Greycoet Piece, London SW1 PISE. 
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Understand 
economic issues 

Do you regard emnomtus as 
dull, Atufl.v and Incomprehen¬ 
sible ? Evcnlnit cl&SSuS ai the 
E.a fi R A School of Economic 
Studies, Victoria, could change 
your mind. 

Subjecie covered include - 
Basic economic principles. Pro¬ 
duction, Employment, Wsires, 


Prices. Inflauon, Taxation. No 
previous knowledge necessary. 
12-week course £2 50, all 
material supplied Follow on 
courses avalu^le. 


Next term begins September 
19 and 21, 7 p.m. 


Write or telephone lor Pros- 
pecU to ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCK RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. 177 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, London, S.W 1. 
Tel: 01-834 4970 


Assistant 
Information 
Officer, Business 
Information 

A young person enpeilenoed 
in seeking and reporting on 
business Information Is required 
to work In the Brooke Bond 
Liebig Information Centre at 
Banning Common. 

The Information Centre Is 

H it t of a Library and Informs- 
on Service for the Brooke 
Bond lileblg Group, situated 
at the Group's Research 
Centre. Its members do soan- 
nlng and Indsxlng and 
perform searches for those 


iRvolvsd m inveatttent AnaUrils, 
Planmng, Advltoty tervloss 
and Ressareh and DevelopnMnt 
loir a burgs worXd-wtds grdup 
of COBKHUllSS. 

The Research Centre is sU> 
uatsd In attraettve runal 
surroundiags and the Company 
oSsrs sgoeilent conditions, in¬ 
cluding Contributory Super¬ 
annuation Scheme. Staff 
Restaurant and Social Club. 
Normal hours of work are 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Mondays to 
Fridays Inclusive. 

Please apply In writing to 
the Administrative Officer at 
the address below, quoUng 
reference ABl. Brooke Bonn 
Liebig Research Centre. 
Blounts Court. Sonning Com¬ 
mon, Reading, R04 9NZ. 
Telephone : 073-528 2831. 


Economist 


7 ’cxaco is u major Inrernational Oil 
Company operating in most countries 
throughtiut the world. 
As a result of iniernal promotions we 
are looking for a young Hconnmist to 
aci as an Analyst m our compact 
Economics Dcpanmeni in London. 

Reporting to the Manager of the 
Department, he will be required to 
forecast and evaluate U.K. economic 
trends as a basis hir energy demand 
extrapolations bv'ih for the country 
as a whole and maior economic 
sectors. In addition, he will carry out 
special studies on any subject 
ranging from modern retailing 
techniques to the dredging ot 
tanker channels. 


Candidates should be in the 23-27 
age bracket, possess a degree in 
Economics, preferably have a 
knowledge of statistics and computers, 
and have some protessional or 
business experience. An attractive 
salary will be paid plus normal stall 
benefits. This interesting position 
offers excellent prospects for career 
advancement, initially on the Finance 
and Economics side of the 
organisation. 

Please write giving brief details and 
age to : E. P. Holness, 

Manpower Management 
Department, Texaco Lid., 

I Knightsbridge Cirecn, 
London SWiX 7QJ 



PTEXACO 




j 


Caribbean 
Development Bank 

Senior Economist 
Junior Economist 


AppllCAtlona are invited tor 
the poAU of Senior Eoonomlat 
nod Junior Ecoiiomlsi In the 
Caribbean Development Bank 


The condidatec for Senior 
Economlfft should be over 30 
vears of dge. The salanex. 
which are tax free, are in the 
ranges of EClia,000-$16,000 
plus a housing allowanrii of 
EC$4,000 for the St^nlor 
Eronomiat. and ECSO.OOO- 
$10,000 plus a housing allow¬ 
ance 01 ECS 3,000 for the 
Junior Economist. There are 
also pension, medical and in- 
aurance plana 


Applicants are invited to aend 
their curriculum vitae with the 
names of three refereM to the 
Secruba^, Caribbean Develop¬ 
ment Bank, P.O. Box 408. 
Bridgetown, Barbados, W1 
Applications should reach him 
nut later than September .10, 
1972 


ECONOMISTS/ 

ECONOMETRICIANS 

Cooper Brothers & Co. Limited. Management 
Consultants, require additional economists and 
econometricians for their Economic Studies 
Group to work on a wide range of interesting 
and important assignments for public and private 
sector clients in the U.K. and overseas. The 
assignments involve studies in forecasting, 
project evaduation and feasibility, regional and 
urban planning, tourism and industry, carried 
out by multi-disciplinary teams drawn from the 
firm's own mcinagement consulting staff and, in 
some cases, specialists from other consulting 
firms. 

Applications are invited from men and women 
With good honours degrees and at least 3 years' 
relevant experience. Fluency in more than one 
European language and overseas experience 
would be additional advantages. 

High starting salaries and excellent opponunities 
for varied experience and personal develop¬ 
ment are offered in this expanding field. 

Brief but comprehensive details 
of your silary and career to 
date, which will be treated in 
confidence, should be sent to 
MSE20/75, Executive Selection 
Division, Abacus House, Gutter 
Lane, London, EC2V 7DO. 



BUSINESS NOTICE 


UNION DE BANQUES ARABES 
ET FRANCAISES 

At their last meeting, the Hoard of Directors of 
UNION DE BANQUES ARABES ET FRANCAISES 
“ U B A F ” gave its agreement for BANQUE 
FRANCAISE DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR to take a 
participation of S% in its capital. 

CREDIT LYONNAIS presented and supported the 
candidature of BANQUE FRANCAISE DU COMMERCE 
EXTERIEUR and will hand to the latter one of its seats 
on the Board of U B A F. 


EBUCATION & COURSES^ 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

anti other external dearees of tbe 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses tor the Federation 
ot Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretwryihlp, Law, Coating. 
Banking. Xnaurance Marketing, GCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courset in BualneM Subjects. 


Write today lor details or advice, 
sutlng subjects in which interested- 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092). St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
London. E04. Tel. 01-248 6874. 
(Founded 1010.) ^ 

fSSiSflfSi.J' J^a^^LJSL 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Bucceeeful Poetsl Tuition for 
OCE O srd A levels (all boards). 
London University Degrees, Teachers' 
and ProfesstoiMU exams, Business 
Studies, Gateway Courses for the 
Open University. Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors. Fees by instalmenis 
Wolsey Hail U Accredited by the 
OACC. FREE proapectus from 
Wyndham Milligan, MBS, MA. 
Prlndpai. Department CAl 

wolsey Hall 

Oston!. oxa apR. 


PERSONAL 
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MONTEDISON: 

1971 ANNUAL REPORT AND 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


']"he annual General Shareholders Meeting of Monte¬ 
dison S.p.A. was held on May 2f)th, 1972, in Milan, 
'rhe Meeting was called to consider the Company’s 
financial results and balance sheet for the year 1971. 
The year closed with a loss of 195400 million lire. 
Shareholders voted to cover this loss, as proposed by the 
Board of Directors, by drawing 79,600 million lire from 
general reserves, 34,800 million from the share preniiuni 
reserve (this drawing represents the full amount of such 
reserve), 15,000 million lire from special rCvserves, and 
66,000 million lire from statutory reserves. 

Losses on investments totalling i2i,50('. million lire 
accounted for a substantial part of the overall loss. 
After describing the structural problems affecting the 
Group, the Directors’ Report drew attention to the 
“particularly difficult economic situation in 1971.’ 
“ I'he fall-off in total demand,” the Report continues, 
“ was also reflected in a decline in consumption of a 
number of products of considerable importance to the 

C l 51 

iroup. 

Montedison S.p.A.'s total revenue from sales amounted 
to 624,600 million lire in 1971, as against 609,500 
million in the previous year. This represents an increase 
of only 15,100 million lire, or 2.5 per cent, as compared 
witli the improvement of 32,600 millions, or 5.7 per 
cent, recorded between 1969 and 1970. 

Sales on the Italian market rose i.i per cent over 1970 
to 451,200 million lire, whereas export sales climbed 
6.2 per cent to the equivalent of 173400 millions. 

Of the Parent Company’s sales, 550,000 million lire 
were to outside customers, while 76,400 millions repre¬ 
sented sales to Subsidiaries. 

Total sales revenue achieved by the Subsidiaries was 
1,534,800 million lire, of which 1,414,500 millions were 
sales outside the Group. Of the latter figure, 110,200 
millions are attributable to foreign Subsidiaries and 
325,500 millions to exports by Italian Subsidiaries, 
in the year under review, capital expenditure by the 
Parent Company on new plant amounted to 222,000 
million lire, 40 per cent higher than in 1970. 

The Subsidiaries investments in fixed assets reached 
152,000 million lire in 1971. Of this total, 40 per cent 


relates to chemical facilities, 37 })er cent to textile and 
fibre installations, 12 per cent to food and retail distri¬ 
bution and 11 per cent to other areas of operation 
The Report gave details of the jjrogress achieved in 
restructuring the Group during 1971 and the early 
months of 1972. 

Highlights were : 

1. The growth of Mcjiitedison’s interests in the fibre 
industry through the acc|uisition of a substantial 
equity interest in Snia V'iscosa. 

2. A more significant role for Montedison in the phar¬ 
maceutical industry pursuant to a ])olic\ of expand¬ 
ing the Grouf)'s interests in fine chemicals. 'This has 
been achieved by acejuiring a controlling interest in 
C'arlo Erba, and also by F'armitalia having become 
a wholly-owned Subsidiary. 

3. Rationalizat'ion has been set in hand in the (h'oup’s 
fibre and food interests, bv merging the Subsidiaries 
concerned into two operating entities, Montedison 
Fibre and Alimoni. 'Fhis move will enable the 
benefits of integrated manageinenl to be exploited. 

Following developments in 1971, Montedison's financial 
investments have risen from 348,900 to 397,200 million 
lire, an increase of 48,300 million lire arising from an 
increase for acquisitions, capital increases and restora¬ 
tions totalling 213400 millions, as against decreases for 
sales or write-downs amounting to 165,100 million lire. 
The changes effected in Montedison's portfolio fioldings 
structure were macie within the framework of a clear- 
cut (ifcurp policy giving priority to areas in which the 
company is most heavily committed by tradition, expe¬ 
rience, research and development and size of invest¬ 
ment, namely, the chemical and fibre industries and, 
as coinplcrnenta^y to these, retail distribution and the 
food industry. 

Following approval of the 1971 Financial Statements 
by the Meeting, a resolution was taken to merge 16 
Subsidiaries already wholly-owned by the Parent Com¬ 
pany into Montedison S.p.A. itself, the most important 
of the Subsidiaries being SING AT, APE Elettromica 
Ligurc and GID Gestione Impianti Depositi. 


THE 'BobHOHja^ AVGUST-oS; 



What is Value Added Tax? Your staff will need to know all 
about it before it is introduced in April 1973. A new film, 
pnjsonted by the Confederation of British Industry explains 
all aspects of the tax in simple, visual terms. 

In 17 minutes the film describes the tax and how it is 
collected. It shows what zero rating and exemption means and 
the effect of the tax on imports, exports and capital goods. It 
also outlines the accounting methods used in connection with 
the tax. 

Distributed by EMI Special Films Unit the film can be 
rented at £7.12 (1 day), £10,50 (2 days), £15.75 (7 days) or pur¬ 
chased at £68,63 per 16 mm print. (The rental charge is credited 
against a purchase order received within 14 days of rental). 


■ Ifffffli **** SPICIAL FILMS UNIT 4 

I IlilUll 2/4 Dmr StrMt. London W1V SNN 

■ We wish to purchase / rent the fllin “Value Added Tax” 

* Date for rental .. Alternative date 

H We enclose cheQue/money order for £ 

- NAME . , COMPANY 

I ADDRESS 
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I 

I 
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TWELVE DAYS OF 
MARKET FOR A WHOLE 
YEAR OF BUSINESS. 
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In Portugal twonew 
Sheraton Hotels open this tall. 


Lisbofi-Sheraton 
opens Sept. 1. 

A fabulous new 30 storey 
Sheraton conveniently l(x:atecl 
near the centre of this cosmo¬ 
politan city. And 15 minutes from 
the international airport, 
400 comfortable air conditioned 
guest rooms Heated swimming 
pool. Healih club and sauna. 
Rooftop restaurant, cocktail 
lounge and outdoor terrace with 
fabulous views of ihe city. 
A ballroom and four other 
function room'- accommodr.iing 
from .70 Jv* 630 for meetings 
and banquets. 


Memorable holidays 
in Portugal 
start aboard 







I Madeira-SheratonopensNov.!. 

Come to a sparkling resort Sheraton set high on a cliff 
overlooking the Bay of Funchal. K5 minutes by air from Lisbon. 
And minutes from the centre of the town and casino. 

300 guc.st rooms, all with private balconie.s and terraces. 

Three swimming pools. Tennis and mini-golf. Portuguese speciality 
grill and bar. Cliff-edgc night club with panoramic views. 

Just one phone call makes it happen. So call. Or have your 

travel agent call for you. _'X, 

In the United Kingdom, ask j 

operator for Freefone 2067. | ^ 

^heraltm Hotels in Poiliig^ 

SHERATON HOTELS AND MOTOR INNS. A WORLDWIOP SFRViCF Of m 


»» • Newipaper. AuihorjHfJ hm e^i'cona Mail, Huat omer Dept. Otuwa. Cumpowict by David BrockdorR Ltd., Waltbantlptow* LooddOr K 

.w.. i.id . aioueh. Cover «.nd colour mteUm lithographed bv TayloWK Ltd.,^Mdldonlhff>d,^ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Anglo-Amerlcin 7*i% 

Amoc^ (£) 8% 

General American Tram. 8’*% 
General Cable 8'«% 

International Utilities B'a% 
Klelnwort Benson 8*4% 

Motorola 8% 

N. American Rockwell 8'*% 
Pennwalt 8% 

Queensland Alumina 8'«% 
Wellcome 8S% 

Wllllims and Glyni 6'i% 
Inter-Americin DevcI. Bank (DM) 
Malaysia (DM) 7% 

Slater Walker (4 “dM)7’4% 



Last week's 
price* 

This week'c 
prices 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

% 

1987 

96*4-7*4 

96*4-7*4 

7*61 

1987 

94'»-S*i 

94»t^** 

8-37 

1987 

101*4-2*4 

lOIVl't 

781 

1987 

101*4-2*4 

to 1-2 

7M 

1982 

I0l*t-2*t 

101-2 

7*06 

1987 

I02'4-3*« 

102-3 

7-7S 

1987 

I0I*4-2»4 

i0l*e-2*i 

7-54 

1987 

I0IV2»4 

101*4-2*4 

7‘7I 

1987 

lot •4-2*4 

lOO's-l's 

7<6B 

1987 

100*4-1*4 


792 

1987 

101*4-2*4 

I00*i-2«i 

7*81 

1987 

101-3 

101*4-2*4 

7-7t 

1987 

103»4-4*s 

ioye-4 

7 33 

1987 

99*4-100 

99'r-l00'4 

697 

1987 

I02‘4-3 

102*4-3 

6-93 


Change Yield 


Banks, other finenciel 


Algemeno Bank 

FI 360 

- 20 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 76*t 

4-2 

Aust A NZ Bank 

3d0p 

1-5 

Bank of America 

144% 

*4 

B of Ireland 

470p 


B of Montreal 

I050p 


B Nac de Mexico 

P86% 


B of NS Wales 

460p 


B of Scotland 

720p 


B Bruxelles 

Fr B2655 

I 25 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 237-6 

M-6 

Bankers Trust 

$S8*4 

1% 



-h 6 

Can Imp Com 

£14% 

4*b 

Charterhouse Group I02'ip 

r2*. 

Chase Manhattan 

166 

^4*. 

Chemical Bank NY 

153*4 

-1-4*4 

Commerzbank 

DM 233-8 

5 2 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 175 2 

1 6 

Credit Fonder 

Fr446 

49 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 4550 

t240 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 332'» 

2*1 

Dresdne' Bank 

DM 276*t 

3 

First Nat City 

$68*4 

-H% 

Fuji 

Y633 

-11 

Hambros 

435p 

- 15 

Hill. Samuel 

I68p 

- 10 


Hongkong A Sh 

tir* 

H- 4 

Kleinwort Benson 

I67p 

9 

Kredletbank 

Fr B 7350 

1 100 

Kundenkredit 

DM 409 

1 14 

Lambert L'lnd 

Fi B 2495 

-1-45 

LBI 

Lloyds 

Manuf’s Hanover T* 
Mediobanca 


i 


Montagu Trust 
Morgan J P 
Nat A Grindlays 
Nat Australasia 
Nat Com Grp 
Nat West 
Norsk Credltbk 
Royal Canada 
Senroders 
Slater Walker Secs 
Soc Gen de Banque 
Soc Gen dc Belgique 
Sundard A Chart 
Suez 

Sumitomo 
Swiss Bank Corp 
Union Bank Switz 
Union Discount 
United Dom Tst 


2BJp ' i 

1106% I 3% 

I20p 8 

$A3-8I r0-( 

2l2p 

420p I 4 
%H5 2% 

dB'u I ’<4 

830p -25 

270p 4 

Fr ^200 { 15 

FrB2800 -I2( 

502p 6 

Fr 399 4 10 

Y 638 -7 

FrS4l45 f70 
FrS4500 4 65 
SOSp -8 

276p* 6 


Insurance 

Aetna Life A Cas $64 

Allianz Verslch DM 529 

Comm Union 236p 


BfnfTTT 


Gen Accident 
Generali 
Gdn Ruyal Exch 
Legal A General 
Nat Nedriandn 


Prices, 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocki 

Price, 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Aug 

23 

IIB 

89 

Breweries, etc. 

Allied Breweries 

I04p 

- 1*. 

3 3 

69 

S5 

Anheuser-Busch 

$63% 

.% 

0 9 

194 

148 

Bass. Charrington 

I72p 

4 

2-9 

165 

132-8 

Bols NV 

FI 156 

-f9 

2-3 

217 

106 

Courage 

2l3p 

2 

2-0 

212 

153 

Distillers 

I79p* 

»40'« 

20 

3 B 

41*. 

33% 

Distill Seagrams 

*4 

17 

470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM447 

3 

2-2 

244 

182 

Guinness 

208p* 

2 

3 5 

349-9 

238*4 

Helneken 

FI 320*4 

-29-4 

l-l 

319 

234 

Kirin Brewery 

Y3I3 

5 

2-4 

20*4 

15% 

Nat Distillers 

|20'4 

l-% 

d 5 

127 

88*4 

Scottish A Newc 

Il9p 

4 

2 7 

97 

70 

Sth African Br 

89p 

2 

3 7 

272*4 

163 

Watney. Mann 

263p* 


3 4 

It4'4 

84*4 

Whitbread 'A' 

IQ8p 

5 

3 A 

346<a 

267 

Building, building meteriels 
Assoc Portland 276p 

4 

3d 

246 

177 

BPB Industries 

I89p 

-1-2 

3 7 

20*. 

9*4 

Boise Cascade 

$11% 

- 1 

2 2 

514 

252 

Bovis Lid 

SOSp 

1-2 

1 2 

276 

195 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr 276 

14*. 

50 

2^95 

2100 

Cimenteries Briq 

Fr B 2745 

IS 

4 8 

320 

155*4 

Costal n 

30Sp 

- 15 

2 5 

143 

105 

Eng China Clays 

I40p 

4-2 

19 

24900 

19050 

Italcomenti 

L 24180 

- 170 

1-9 

191*4 

149*4 

Laing *A' 

I82p 

1 

1 4 

121% 

76*4 

London Brick 

I04p 

-7 

3 2 

139 

95 

Marley 

I23p 

- 3 

3 5 

375 

303 

Pilkmgton Bros 

J46p 

-2 

3 0 

170 

124 

Rediand 

I49p 

-5 

2 7 

182 

136 

Rugby Portland 

I52p 

1 1 

2 5 

174 

133 

Steetley 

I6lp 

iS 

3 3 

310 

250 

Tarmac 

297p 

5 

30 

360 

275 

Taylor Woodrow 

3i2p 

-8 

1-8 

275 

212 

Wlmpey 

228p 

IS 

l-l 

173 

143 

Catering, hotels, 
ATVA’ 

entertainment 
I57p« ) 

4-8 

62*f 

45*4 

CBS 

$60*4 

1 

2 3 

280 

202*4 

Granada 'A' 

250p 

-6 

2 5 

275 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 23Sp* 

-12 

1-5 

55% 

40*4 

Holiday Inns 

Larons 'A' 

$40*4 

*4 

0-6 

430 

362*4 

4IOp 

45 

2 4 

246 

167 

Trust Houses’Forie 

239p 

1 

4-2 

79 2 

62 8 

Chemiails 

AKZO 

FI 77 7 

-1-2 

4 6 

815 

561 

ANIC 

L 575 

f9*, 


40*4 

32*1 

Amcr Cyanamid 

$36 

f % 

35 1 

183-3 

137 

BASF 

DM 169 9 

-5 1 

4-5 

152 

I29'2 

Bayer 

DM 138-1 

3 2 

4 7 

2990 

2240 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr S 2770 

20 

0 8 

97*4 

78 

Dow 

|96*« 

t% 

1 9 

182*4 

144*. 

Dupont 

8180% 

*4 

2 8 

423 

317 

Fisons 


-13 

2-8 

30*4 

25 

W R Grace 

$27% 

-4-% 

5-4 

176 9 

146 

Hoechit 

DM 154% 

5*1 

4-8 

305 

238 

ICI 

301 p 

1 10 

4 6 

101 

80 

Laporte 


-3 

2 4 

56% 

46 

Monsanto 

$56*4 

-f 1*4 

3 2 

751 

480*4 

Montecatlnl-Ediion 

L50S*4 

-2 


1140 

875 

Norik Hydro 

Kr 1117% 

-2% 

i 0 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 180-8 

1 1-9 

6-7 

2925 

2370 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B 2925 

4-20 

S-2 

203-1 

136 

Sc Gobain 

Fr 203-1 

-rl'6 

4 6 

239 

198 

Takeda Chemical 

Y236 

-3 

3 6 

50*4 

41% 

Union Carbide 

$49’s 

*4 

4-0 

4645 

3875 

Coal A ateel 

Arbed 

Fr B4500 


5 5 

34*4 

27*4 

Bethlehem 

$31*. 


3-8 

1405 

11-65 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 11-80 

- 0 -45 

7 7 

179-1 

136 6 

Demin Longwy 

Fr 174 8 

+4 8 

321 

260*4 

Flmlder 

L265 

■ 3 


148 

131 

Fried Knnp 
GrangilAll 

OM 137 

+ 1 


168 

145 

Kr 153 

-3 

y.g 


Ordinary 

stocka 


Hoesch 
Hoogoven 
Mannesmann 
Nippon Steel 
Rheinstahl 
Thyssen Huette 
US Steel 
Isinor 

^cndeUSidelor 


Price, Change Yield 

Aug. 23. on Aug. 

1972 week 23 


132*4 

AEG Telefunken 

DM <77 

-3 

2 0 

236 

ASEA 

Kr268 

^5 

3 7 

169 

BICC 

i9lp 

-2 

4-1 

402 

CGE 

Fr 548 

+ 10 

4'2 

108 

Chloride Electric 

ajf. 

+ 1 

3-3 

52% 

Comsat 

-t % 

0*9 

260 

Dacca 

378p 

1 3 

2-4 

163 

EMI 

i9lp 

Kr30l 

-rl 

3 3 

181 

Electrolux 'B' 

•-3 

3-8 

257 

LM Erlccson ‘B‘ 

Kr26: 

- 12 

2-1 

46*4 

General Electric 

166 

3% 

2-1 

162 

GEC 

I77'.p 

128*4 

H*. 

2-3 

15% 

Gen Tel & Elec 

l-% 

5-3 

106 

Hitachi 

Y 182 

+ 18 

3.3 

127% 

Honeywell 

$158% 

—% 

0-6 

16 

Hoover 

$35*. 

I '• 

1-7 

331% 

IBM 

$413 

3 

1-3 

82*. 

Int Computers 

96p 

+0-B 

(n) 

76 

Machines Bull 

Fr83-9 

... 

507 

Matsushita 

Y654 

-13 

1-5 

537 

Philips 

895p 


2-1 

133 

Plessey 

I74p 

r 1 

2-9 

33% 

RCA 

$3o 

|2% 

2-8 

104 

RedlfTutlon 

I26p 

-f- 3 

3-5 

73 

Reyrolle Parsons 

97p 

-3 9 

1-0 

204-3 

Slennens 

DM 284*. 

2-8 

3240 

Sony 

Y4720 

-230 

0-3 

29*4 

Sperry Rand 

$46*1 

1 *4 

i-5 

117% 

Texas Instruments 

$173% 

- 4*. 

0-S 

95 

Thomson-Houston 

Fr 176*4 


3-9 

458 

Thorn Electrica' 

529p 

--6 

1-3 

68 

Toshiba 

Y 110 

-f-6 

4-6 

41% 

Western Union 

$54*4 

- *4 

2-S 

42% 

Westliighousr 

$43*4 

~2 

2-1 


237 

178 

Engineering, shipbuilding 
Acrow 'A* I95p 

--I 

245 

7.14 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 230 

-7 

45 

25 

B5A 

29p 

-1 

94*4 

67*1 

Babcock & Wilcox 

79p 

-3 

187 

129 

John B'-own 

1!T,4.o 

- 16 

1460 

USO 

Brown Boveri ‘A' 

f25 

100*4 

69% 

Cohen 600 

78*ip 

f2‘. 

7t 

49*. 

Davy Ashmore 

62p 

-1% 

236*. 

167 

Demag 

DM202 

-6 

60 

36 

B Elliott 

56')p 

- 1*. 

425 

342 

GKN 

396p 

-l-l 

186 

148% 

Gutehoffnungs 

DM 161 

-2 

72 

21% 

Harland 8 Wolff 


2 

402 

317 

Hawker Slddeley 

360p 

-7 

82 

63 

Head Wrlglnson 

69p 

-2*. 

71 

40 

Alfred Herbert 

5Sp 

r% 

116 

76 

IHI 

Y 114 

+4 

25*. 

17*. 

Inter Combstn 

20p 

-% 

IS2 

114 

inter Comp Air 

I26p* 

1 

104 

42*. 

Laird Group 

tOto 

+4 

214 

169 

MAN 

OM 185 

+ 11 

ill 

76*1 

Mather ft Platt 

90p 

367p 

-2 

415 

346 

Metal Box 

...3 

128 

75 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y m 

+6 

156 

107 

Morgan Crucible 
SKF*B' 

I35p 

-1-6 

425 

369 

Kr 383 

+3 

77 

58 

Serck 

65p 

+4 

136 

108 

Simon Enging 

I08p 

-3 

93 

70 

Scene-Platt 

83%p 

+2*. 

179 

49 

Swan Hunter 

l6Sp 

FrS 375fl 

-:-2 

3758 

3200 

Sulitr 

1 + 125 
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[:■' ''90 
{ 

. fVlWs. 1972 


Hifh 

Low 


412 

' 88'. 

20'. 

Ui 

82 

142 

93 

*2$ 

103'1 

M's 

69‘. 

ai 

68 

126 

94 

3S2 

2SI 


Ordinary 

PrKt, 

Change 

Yield 

1 Prftes. 1972 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Aug 23. 
197/ 

on 

weult 

Aug. 

2J 

High 

Low 

stocks 

Tube ^nv«»cml■n^^ 

■♦42p 

522'. 


4 3 



Transporution 

US Industricf 


2 8 

49*. 

28*. 

American Airlines 

Vickers 

103p 


3 9 

301 

229 

Brit A Comm 

Weir Group 

I29p 

5 

4 3 

16*. 

14'. 

Canadian Pacific 

Thos W Ward 

I25p 

. 4 

3 5 

383 

315 

Furness Withy 


Zi) 7 
fOB 
112 
J«7 

516 

t«2 

36«« 

528 

47'. 

320000 


H9 I 
7i 
87‘. 
18/ 
57'. 

4 80 
115'^ 
24’. 

43/ 

40% 

176^00 


Food, ph«rm<icautical» 

Asw>c BfitiiJt loodi .'9'ip 

AIpioc ^l$^i*^rlec 
Avon Pioducn 
Borcliiini (iroup 

Bcghid 

Brooke Bond ‘I 


67p 

tllB 

349|* 

Fr208 

e4<>(< 


Cadbury benweppe} 11 Bp 


CavrrthAni 
CoIjSJte-PalirioItvc 
Col Sugar Rt*' 
Kitch Lovell 
Grnoral 
General Milli 
Glaxo 
Heini 

Hoffman La Roche 


346p 
SBO'c 
IA4 9S 
M2p 
526 
$bJ** 

444p 

S43'. 

I rS 219,000 


6'f 
> 2 
’* 

3'. 
4'. 
r 7 
. I*. 

0-17 
I I 
• *1 
2 ‘. 

2 


2 4 

S 6 
I I 
I 8 
5 0 
J 2 

3 4 
I I 

1 8 

2 7 

5 4 

1 8 

2 J 
2 J 
0 5 


47*. 

41 

Kraft* o 

844'7 


3 8 

22 

16 

2350 

1605 

L’Orc.il 

♦■r31S0 

1 21 

1 0 

340 

259 

3095 

2501 

Mott a 

1 2510 

. 9 


161 

III*. 

4150 

3000 


Fr «; 3910 

1 45 

1 8 

2100 

1460 

47*. 

36*. 

Pfizer 

844 

l'4 

1 4 

132 2 

82 3 

100 

76'. 

Procter Gamble 

895*. 

4'. 

l'6 

497 

330 

251 

155 

Rankt-Hovls 

I97p 

II 

4-1 ' 

359 

243 

373 

270 

ReckItt 8 Coiman 

36lp 

II 

2 6 

622 

484 

3950 

3425 

.5andn,T 

hr .5 3940 

t 45 

1 6 

3M'4 

227 

91 

60’» 

Spillcrs 

/7p 

2 

4 0 

31*. 

21*. 

38*. 

30'. 

Swift 

834*4 

'i 

2 0 

320 

272 

209 

171 

Tate & Lyle 

I79p 

5 

5 6 

500 

410 

197 

138’. 

Unigacc 

I86p* 

lO'j 

■2 5 

2/5 

1-70 

406 

318 

Unilever 

386p 

V 

2 9 

148 

107 

145 4 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

ri 144 / 

1 2 

4 3 

184-9 

M4 

136 

81 

United Biscuits 

I36p 

6 

2 0 

84 

67'. 







191 B 

!30 7 







364 

281 



Motors, aerospace 



193'. 

129'. 

56 

36*4 

BLMC 

38p* 

*4 

5 3 

117*. 

97*. 

26'. 

19 

Boeing 

822*4 

'a 

1 8 

640 

428'. 

66'4 

46*4 

Cscerpillar 7 race 

863% 

-2'. 

2 2 

87 

73 

36 

28 

Chrysk'i 

$33*. 

3 

1-8 

180 

138'. 

104 

79-1 

Clitoen 

Fr 97'4 

1'. 


47'4 

a3>a 

42S 

323 

Daimler'Bcnt 

DM 394'. 

3 

2 2 



199 

132 

Dunlop 

I48rk 

2 

5-5 



2440 

2068 

Flat 

L 2275 

50 

b 3 

40 

30*. 

27 

21'. 

Flresronc Tire 

823’7 

7 

3-4 

186 

(37 

7th 

62*. 

Ford 

869’! 

^ 5 

3 7 

80 

68 

n 

22'. 

General Dynamics 

828 

i »• 


176 

129'. 

84^ 

73'. 

General Motors 

179*. 

, 4*. 

43 

{i6'f 

80 

33'. 

27 

Goodyear 

830 


2-8 

63'. 

48'. 

432 

254 

Honda 

Y427 

5 

2-1 

1813 

!I50 

301 

IS5 

Korretsu 

Y 301 

i 9 

2 e 

3I'4 

23 

IS*. 

9*. 

Lockheed 

89*4 

■ '» 


i28 

71 

438'. 

358 

1 (icas 

3;8p 

15 

2 6 

156 

95 

I7*s 

II*. 

Massey Ferguson 

8C 17*. 

1 *. 


7! 

43 

45*. 

34'. 

McDonnell Douglas 

834*4 

1'. 

12 



1568 

1229 

Michehn ‘B 

Fr 1560 

t8 

1-3 



500 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y 460 

- 9 

I 7 

366 

286 

36*. 

30*. 

N Am Rockwell 

833 

1 *4 

4 2 

219 

172 

423-3 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr4:3 3 

}7 8 

2 4 

124 

94’. 

1870 

1540 

Pirelli-Spa 

L 1595 

16 

3 1 

76*. 

56'. 

231 

164 

Smiths Indijsi 

I90p 

6 

3-3 



2B4 

186 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch 

%7CS 

15 

3 8 



650 

405 

Toyota Morr-r 

r 5/3 

- 1 

1 4 

47*. 

4I<4 

42*. 

28*. 

United Aircraft 

838 

'a 

4 7 

1050 

790 

163-8 

I33’4 

Volkswagen 

DM 150*. 

5 

3-0 

1040 

780 

273 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 253 

-i-7 

I 6 

27'a 

24'. 

73'i 

57 

Wrstl.md 

65p 

f 1 

4 6 

2900 

2600 

120 

92 

Wilmot Breeden 

!IOp 


3 2 

2415 

1995 







998 

780 


243 

I4in 

428 

1750 

183 

410 

206S 

292 

U7'i 

1175 

I7P, 


135 

!99 

134 

34'. 

180 

38 

30’. 

315 

244 

337 

193 


180 

93'. 

358 

1565 

150 

325 

1439 

228 

86*1 

825 

120'. 


99 

iSl 

100 
25*. 
149 
23*. 
IS’i 
207 
174 
274 
78 



23*4 

2680 

131'. 

79 

173 

17*. 

390'. 

740 

58*4 

54 


321 

392 

305 

179 

187 

390 

343 


Office trqutpment, photographic 

Canon 

Eatiman Kodak 
Fuji Pboco 
Gevaerr Agfa 
Gestetner A’ 

Nlppcjr» Optical 
Olivcur 
Onlid 
Polaiold 
Rank ‘A' 

Xerox 


Paper, publishing 

Borregaard 
Bo ware r Paprr 
Burtvl Pulp 
Crown 2cllci bad' 
DRC 

MacMillan Bloedcl 
McGtiw Hill 
Newj Iniprnational 
Pearson Longman 
Reed Int 
Thonwon Org 


Freparty 

Caplui & Counties 
Hanimerioni ‘A* 
i Sccurlciei 



'1 2(8 

3 

3 4 

8132'. 

-3’. 

f-0 

Y400 

28 

I 9 

Fr B 1625 

.20 

3 7 

I73p 

3 

I 8 

Y 391 

19 

I 9 

L 1671 

64 

4 2 

/,87p 

$119*4 

5 

2 3 

l3S 

0 3 

Il75p 

i 62'. 

I 2 

8163 

1*. 

0 5 

Krl35 



l/3p 

9 

3 5 

l!2p 

2 

4 0 

827*. 

. 1*. 

4 4 

I70p 

10 

4 2 

1C 27*. 

815*4 

1 ’• 

3-9 

274p 


3-4 

224p 

1 

2 4 

323p 

5 

3-9 

I82p 

4 

3 B 

lli'ap 

5 

2 7 

545p 

10 

l-l 

209'«p 

• 3 

2 3 

I3lp 

14 

I-7 

255p 

12 

2 i 


.-8 

I'5 
2-6 


191 

1040 

130 


279 

60'i 

180 

98*. 

180 

192 

!89 

58>. 

71 

268'. 

202-3 

122 


413 

1475 

203 

230 

75’. 

132 

77 

251 

282 

31*. 

44'. 

MS 

482 

1062'. 

64'. 

640 

438 

I4». 


17'. 
1580 
106'. 
63 7 
136 
13'. 
186 
575 
39*. 
34’. 


210 

260 

225 

117 

119 8 

341 

255 


161'. 

795 

89 


225 

49 

137 

83 

149 

1S7 

148 

44's 

56*. 

225'. 

167 

100 '. 


337 

1009 

142 

171 

62't 

Ml 

SI't 

161'. 

188 

21 '. 

28 

67'4 

388 

795 

St'e 

404 

345 

9*4 


Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

Lufthansa 

Ocean Steam Ship 

Pan American 

P&ODefd 

Swissair (Bearer) 

TWA 

UAL 


Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Aug, 23 

on 

Aug. 

1972 

week 

23 

829'a 



28Bp 

II 

3 0 

8CI6'« 

I 


382p 

i I2 

3 9 

8I8 

I 

5 6 

Y 2680 

I 60 

I 5 

FI II2 8 

3 6 


DM 7/ 

I I*. 


|70p 

I 2 

4 4 

8I3*. 



325p 

30 

3 7 

frS705 

I 5 

4 3 

847*. 

2*. 


835'. 




Boots 

3llp 

P 

l-B 

Brit Home 

392p 

1 5 

2-2 

Burton Group 

260p 

5 

2 3 

Ocbcnharnv 

I76p 

1 

3-2 

Gsleries Lafayette 

Fr I79'. 

4’. 


Gaiertas Precdus 

%387', 

1 1’. 

3-0 

Grattan Ware 

306p 

6 

2 4 

Great Atlantic 

8I6'. 

». 

e-i 

GUS 'A' 

3l6p 

6 

2 4 

House of Fraser 

I58p 

2 

2 8 

In novation 

Fr B 1630 

- 130 


KBB 

FI 127'* 

1 

2 8 

Karstadt 

DM484 


2-1 

Kaufhoi 

DM 338 

M 

2 9 

La Redout e 

Fr 568 


2-4 

La Rlnasccnie 

L306 

-123*4 

1 6 

Marcoi 

$23*. 


3 4 

Marks & Spencer 

309p 

6 

2-5 

Mitiukoshi 

Y49I 

7 

1 8 

Myer Emporium 

8A2-75 



Neckermann 

DM 142’. 

”3 

2-S 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr I84 9 

-1-8', 


JC Penney 

88I r 

3 

1-2 

Printemps 

Provid Clothing 
Scars 'A' 

Fr I82 

S’. 


37Sp 


2 3 

I7lp 

- ? 

2 9 

Sears Roebuck 

8I04 

-6*4 

1-5 

WH Smith ‘A’ 

625p 

12 

1 6 

Tesco Stores 

84'ap 

1 

2-0 

United Drapery 

I75p 

838'. 

3 

3 2 

Woolworth 

; 2 *. 

3-1 

Textiles 

Burlington 

834'4 

1 •*. 

4-1 

Carpets International I62p 

3 

4-1 

Co-its Patons 

79p 

- 

4-4 

Cc i> "laulds 

I74p 

; 3'. 

3 9 

OollfuS'MIeg 

Fr lOS 

5 

5 1 

English Calico 

59p 

1 

4 2 

Snia V/lscosa 

L 1224 

71 


Stevens, JP 

828*. 


5-2 

Tel/In 

Y i22 

t2 

4 9 

Toray Ind 
Woolcombers 

r I56 

60p 

i 6 

5-5 


Tobacco 

Brit Amer Tobacco 306p* 21 

Gallaher I99p I 

Imperial Tobacco i07p -3*. 

RJ Reynolds $69*. i 2*4 


Utllitios 

AT 4 T 844*. 

Chubu Y 1020 

Chugokii Y 1020 

Cons Edison 824''. 

EDES Fr B 2855 

Intercom FrB2l90 

Kansal Electric Y 960 

RWE DM 171 

Tokyo Electric Y lOOC 

Tokyo Gas Y 121 


+ 1 *. 


-45 
20 
20 
2 
|5 
I 2 


InvMtmont truets 
Alliance Trust 
Atlas Electric 
BET Deferred 
British Auets 
Cable Trust 
Foreign & Col 
Globe Investment 
Industrial 8 Gen 
Mercantile Inv 
Robeco 
Rohneo 

Wlun Investment 


253p 

58p 

I6(p 

94p 

I70p* 

I85p 

I69p 

SO'.p 

65’.p* 

FI 268'. 
FI 203 
IIBp 


-I I 

I 
3 
I I 
|4 

-I-1 


Mttld-product, miicollanooui 


Air Liquide 
BSN 
Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ro^s 
Cope Allman 
Daigecy 
Dele Rue 
Engelhard Mitterals 
Gulf A Wastern 
Halilbuixon 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson's Bay 
ITAT 


Choh 


Fr 384 

Fr 1447 

I92p 

I98p 

72'»p* 

n7p 

63p 

2l9p 

I29*. 

837*. 

$114*4 

97f)p 

8S5U 

604p 

Y430 


LlB|-T«m^Voqght |l^4 


HI 

|8 

-+ I 
12 

1 

|2 

2 

3 

6 


I 3 
(65 
I 2'. 
-16 

...8 

2 


4 1 

5 3 
5-4 
3 4 


58 
5 0 

4 9 

72 

5-5 

5 7 

b-2 
4-7 
5 0 
S 0 


2-4 
2-3 
J-4 
1-6 
2 4 
I'S 

2- 4 

3- 1 

3- 3 

4- 4 
1-5 
1-7 


3-6 

2-2 

3- 4 

4- 6 
4-1 
3-9 
4 5 

3- 8 

4- 1 

1- 4 
1*6 
0-9 
1*7 
2*4 
21 

2- 1 

1-4 



thx sobkosiiST Awxra-r 9 ^ t09' 

I Prices, 1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Aug 23 
1972 

on 

Aug 

High 

Low 


week 

23 

349 

202 

Mitsubishi ShojI 

Y349 

;-M 

2-0 

427 

219 

Mitsui 

Y427 

rl3 

1-6 

285 

240 

$ Pesrson A Sen 


3 

2 3 

38'. 

30 

TRW 

i 1*. 

3-0 

27 

23*. 

Tonneco 

826*. 

i 

5 0 

36*4 

30*4 

Textron 

83B', 

*. 

2 7 

ISI'i 

114 

Thomas Tilling 

I39p 

3 

2-5 

245 

199 

Turner A Newell 

2l2p 

5 

5 1 



Oil 




6H 

545 

Aquiuine 

Fr605 

i 6 

2-9 

616 

486 

BP 

574p 

i7 

3-6 

496 

363 

Burmah OH 

4B2p 

1 6 

3-4 

229'* 

203*. 

Cie Petroles 

Fr 223-8 

1 1 3 

5-4 

93', 

72’, 

Gelscnberg AG 

DM 74’, 

- 0-7 

2 7 

30 

22 

Gulf OH 

126 

! 1'. 

5-8 

69 

49'. 

Mobil Oil 

868'. 

1-3 

3 8 

5050 

3650 

Petrofina 

FrB5040 

10 

2 2 

35'. 

25*4 

Phillips Petroleum 

835'. 

; iNi 

3 7 

129'. 

III', 

Royal Dutch 

FI 127 

, 2 

5 7 

380 

z98 

Shell Transport 

366p 

110 

4 0 

69'. 

54’. 

Standard OH (Calif) |69>4 

|4 

4 0 

77'. 

61 

Standard OH (indiana)S76'. 
Standard Oil (NJ) 880*4 

f-1*. 

3 0 

81'. 

69’. 

, 2’4 

4-'» 

87'4 

60'i 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 879', 

!4*. 

3-'' 

36 

29*4 

Texaco 

135'. 

11'. 

4-t 



Gold mines- finance 



462 

255 

Anglo-American 

446p 

1 IB 

7 0 

14*4 

9 

Anglo Am, Gold 

£13'. 

-■ ’4 

2 6 

301 

220 

Charier Cons 

275p 

Hi 

2 9 

300 

206 

Cons Gold Fields 

265p 

12 

2 8 

12*4 

7«j, 

General Mining 

£11*4 


3 7 

22 

II 

J’burg Cons 

£20*4 

1'. 

2 1 

855 

505 

Rand Selection 

830p 

, 20 

2 6 

3J5 

150 

Union Corp 

3l7p 


2 1 



Mines, metels 




24', 

17*. 

Alcan 

IC24', 

. 2*. 


70 

T/*. 

Alcoa 

854*4 


3 3 

2350 

1875 

Alusulsse 

Fr 5 2320 


2 6 

32*4 

27». 

Amer Met Clim 

$29*4 

'. 

4 7 

21'. 

15*. 

Anaconda 

820'. 

■1 


236 

152 

CAST 

200p 

-t-4 

2 / 

398 

223 

De Beers Defd 

39ep 

-f 20 

0 3 

ISO 

119 

Delta Metal 

l3Sp 

-f 4 

3 7 

99', 

53 

Falconbridge 

8C69 

• 12'. 


35*4 

29*4 

Inter Nickel 

834'. 

, 2'. 

2 9 

410 

288 

Johnson Matthey 

383p 

-7 

3-3 

29*. 

20*. 

Kennecoct 

S24>. 

, !'» 

7 3 

144 

70 

Lonrho 

I33p 


3 5 

3 90 

2 35 

MIM Holdings 

8A3 16 

0-02 

2 5 

353 

275 

Mctallgesellschaft 

DM 324 

t-7'. 

1 8 

169 6 

135 

Pcchiney 

Fr 160 

rt 6 

7 7 

75 

52'. 

Penarroya 

Fr 63 

f 2 

4 a 

250 

79 

Pocgletersrijst Plat 

7^ 

t 6 

(n) 

22’, 

14*. 

R^nolds Metals 

SIB', 

1*4 

3 2 

287 

196 

272i 

-•-6 

2 2 

248 

175 

Roan Coni 

260p 

• 12 

(n) 

730 

540 

Selection Trust 

670p 

T 15 

2-7 

1715 

1426 

Union Mlniere 

Fr 6 (585 

+ 10 

4 7 

5-24 

2-10 

Western Mining 

8A2 88 

-0 25 

0 7 

244 

182 

Zamanglo 

248p 

1 16 

(n) 



Plantations, etc 




340 

190 

Consolidated Tea 

2IOp 

330p 

t 10 

) 2 

350 

267 

Guthrie 

-4 

S 3 

59 

40 

Highlands A Low 

55'.p 

i 1 

6-3 

90 

43 

Jokal 

79p 


3 2 

164 

MO 

Longbourne 

liSp 


(n) 

41 

30 

i'i.'tnutlon HIdgs 

38'.p 


5 2 

Monsy Market Indicator! 




Money market conditions were relatively easy 

in London Hns 

week In New 

York rates are expe;:;ted to harden ratjs on 

CDs again moved up sharply 
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You see, you have at your service our flotilla of ships* 
and twenty-eight scheduled sea routes. 

That includes between the Far East and Oslo, Hamburg, Rotterdam 
and Copenhagen ... via our Maersk-Kawasaki Line international 
friendship. 

You also have roll-on/roll-off container service between 
Australia and Japan ... through another international 
friendship, ESS Line. 

And you have all-40-foot-conlainer ships which ply the 
Pacific directly between the U.S.A. and Hongkong and 


That saves you five valuable days or more. Plus It helps emerging 
nations emerge into the container age on their own. 

International friendship is simple. Efficient shipping services . .. 
that serve all countries. 

Quickly. Safely. Economically. 

Ships and friends anyone? 


^Including scheduled liners, tramps,tankers and specialized ships to carry 
ycur special cargo like iron ore or automobiles. 
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Friendship ^ 




Why First National City Travelers Checks 
are your financial passport to the world. 


They’re honi)ured e\ery\vhere. there’s no expiraiii*n date. St> if you 
TheN ’re refundahle if lost i>r stolen at plan to travel anywhere, includin}' the 
more than ^5,000 hanks around the Lhiited States, whether for business or 
woild.l hat’smorethananyothertravel- pleasure ask for them by name.They’re 
lers cheque. And they’re always good — sold at banks everywhere. 

First National City Travelers Checks 

Your financial passport to the world 
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The cool summer 

In a summer when nobody 
thoujj^ht anything much was 
happening, and when the only 
flame that has really been 
attracting attention is the 
Olympic one, the fires of 
potential conflict in the Middle 
East, and of Chinese ideology, 
have quietly started to burn 
lower, and the world may be 
much easier for both things, 
page 13. The Russians throw 
up their hands about Egypt, 
page 34. King Hussein gels 
ready for peace, page 33, 
China behaves like just another 
great power over Bangladesh, 
page 30. 


Prisons and protest 

Appeasement of “ passive ” 
demonstrations in Britain’s 
prisons will lead to more 
violent ones, and the eventual 
killing of some hostages. But 
it is true that the country's 
whole penal system is in a 
disoriented mess, page 15. The 
police arc rtarting the right 
sort of research into court 
cases, page 22. 


Cheaper, safer drugs 

Medicines in Britain are 
cheaper than elsewhere, but 
the whole international drug 
industry has increasingly 
serious criticisms to answer, 
page 52. 


Who’s booming? 

The American economy this 
summer was expanding at an 
annual rate of over 9 per 
cent, page 48, but Wall Sneet 
is in a doldrum phase, page 69. 
The national institute thinks 
that Britain next year will be 
expanding only at an annual 
3J per cent, but next week’s 
Trades Union Congress might 
be misled by some of its prog¬ 
nostications, page 54. 



The moving frontier 

The country that could be 
Latin America’s United States: 
a survey of the glowing 
economic prospects, and rather 
less glowing politics, of Brazil, 
after page 4.2. 


Shylock himself 

Except for the desire to make 
money, there’s no excuse— 
not even the repaying of their 
education costs—for the ran¬ 
som Mr Brezhnev is demand¬ 
ing from Soviet Jews, page 16. 



Two’s company 

There is a strong case for a 
merger between Rolls-Royce 
and America’s Pratt and 
Whitney, page 51. 


Britain 


The World 
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Ugandan Asians 

SiH—you suggest, “ Making the best 
of it ” (August 19th) is the sensible thing 
to do for reluctant immigrant and reluc¬ 
tant host alike following the racialist 
decisions of General Amin. 

1'hc details of the proposed dispersal 
arrangements which have become known 
during the past few days, however, already 
indicate that, far from making the best of 
it, the easy way out is once again being 
adopted to einpha.sise the natural problems. 

Unlike the large majority of previous 
coloured immigrants, the Ugandan A.sians 
will nor be interested in wf»rking unp<jpular 
shift systcm.s in our outdated factories. 
They will rightly demand to continue in 
the occupations tr) which they arc accus¬ 
tomed—le, commercial activities either as 
the owners of small businesses or as white 
collar workers. It is unfortunate that these 
are the traditional “first step*' occupa¬ 
tions by means of which the ambit ions and 
enterprising British w'orkers raise them¬ 
selves to achieve a better quality of life, 
and vStich job.s are at a premium in many 
industrial areas. 

Service industries arc not concentrated 
in clearly defined areas, but are roughly 
in proportion to the pojjulatioii throughout 
the country as a whole. It seems clear 
that, if the tension.s of frustration and envy 
are not to arise, the immigrants in this 
special case must be dispersed in small 
numbers throughout the population as a 
whole. 

Instead, it is now learnt that towns 
with already large immigrant grou|Js and 
job scarcity in the service industries have 
been specially selected as the future home 
of further large batches of the new immi¬ 
grant group. Preston is an example: the 
proposal i.s to settle 1,000 Asians from 
Uganda in a town of 97.000. If the disper¬ 
sal policy was realistic, only 72 Asians 
would be settled in the town—a number 
the area could quite easily accommodate. 

A realistic disjiersal policy would, of 
counse, necessitate sacrifices from the now 
immigrants, the (‘stablished immigrant 
communities and the natural residents. 
New' immigrants would have to accept 
control and restriction of movement in 
both residence «'md employment for at 
lea.st a number of years. It is suggested 
this is a small price for them to pay to 
achieve peaceful assimilation in a truly 
multi-racial Britain —Yours faithfully, 
Lytham St Annes, Lancs. L. W. Ri'cumond 

Sir—T he cover of The Economist (August 
19th) prompts me to say how refreshing 
it is to know we .have such Christians still 


4imong us. Do you honestly believe you 
are expressing the majority view of the 
white population of this country ^ 

No doubt you speak from the wide 
experience of this problem that living in 
a detached £30,000 house in the stock¬ 
broker belt has given you. 

Perhaps you should move to the borough 
of Brent and, like us, see the home you 
saved 11 years to buy gradually being 
turned into a slum, and the surrounding 
neighbourhood being turned into a ghetto, 
before you speak for the population as a 
whole. I can assure you you would find 
few disciples in the borough of Brent. 

If you have such Christian feelings 
towards these people, perhaps you would 
care to come and live in my home where 
you can happily be surrounded with them 
and their unbelievably filthy habits and 
I will undertake to preach loving kindness 
from the undoubted insulation of your 
home.—Yours faithfully, Eileen Whale 
Wembley, Middx 

Sir - I am disgusted at the attitude adapted 
by your paper tirwards the entry of the 
Ugandan Asians. I have no doubt that I 
will be dismissed by you as a “ bully,” as 
an emotional perjon not capable of 
rational thought, but I am proud of our 
civili.sation based on Celtic, Saxon and 
Roman influences and have no wish to see 
my country an adjunct of the Indian sub¬ 
continent. 

I fear for the future of my son—how 
am I to explain matters to him when, in 
a decade, he sees whole towns swamped 
by an alien community ? General Amin 
was right when he stated that the Asians 
do not integrate—my experience of them 
when living in Preston confirms this. 

I expect to •see the day when your paper 
advocates reducing our old-agc pensions to 
give ca.sh hand-outs to these Asian.s, turning 
our working cla.ss people out of their 
homes to provide homes for them, turning 
our churches into Sikh temples. Ridiculous, 
you say. But it seems to me that people 
like you will give preference to anyone 
bur our own. Charity begins at home—try 
to remember that.—Yours faithfully, 
Lytham St Annes, Lancs, J. BiLsnv 

Sir —Having read The Economist regularly 
and with great profit for over 30 years, 

I write to say how greatly I appreciated 
your cover page in the issue of August 
19th, with its “ Welcome British Pa.ssport 
Holders.” 1 was not at all surprised that 
in the subsequent issue your readers were 
divided in their support. The issue is otie 
which tcsl.s the judgment of us all. 

In a sermon which I preached to a 
very large congtHgation in Westminster 
Abbey on Sunday I was able to make use 
of your cover page.-—YoVirs faithfully, 
London, SWi M. A. C. Warren 

Sir —What is happening in Uganda started 
with the bestowal of freedom on many 
African colonics after the second world 
war, because the United Nations cham¬ 
pions the cause of self-determination of 


SECOND CL^SS POOTAQC FOR TBS BOOSOMtBT PAID AT NBIH 
PubttstMd wMlflUy mry SAturtey. flfty-two UnMi a yMr JUmao 


the vatiaui people allied tp be suffering 
fmm western domii^tian. The drusade is 
still on. The pressure on Rhodesia and 
South Africa is on. It would appear that 
these newly independent countries, by and 
large, arc dominated by a handful of mili¬ 
tary men who deny freedom and demo¬ 
cracy to their people after having won on 
the ground of democracy and championing 
the cause of democracy in other countries. 
It is incumbent upon the United Nations, 
Afro-Asian oi^^anisations and the Islamic 
Congress to make the Ugandan dictator 
see the injustice and folly of withdrawing 
citizenship from Ugandans of Asian 
descent. 

It is amazing that India, which went to 
the rescue of the alleged victims of the 
Pakistani dictator in East Pakistan, should 
not launch an invasion on Uganda in order 
to protect the innoctmt victims of Asian 
origin. It is indeed interesting to compare 
(he efforts made by the much-maligned 
British with the so'Called .stalwarts of 
resurgent Asia, Mrs Indira Gandhi and 
President Bhutto.—Yours faithfully, 
Karachi 1 . Siddiqi 

Sir —With all due respect, you have allowed 
your heart to rule your head (August iqih) 
and mis.sed the whole point in the Ugandan 
impas.se. 

British pa.ssports should only have been 
issued to citizens oif the United Kingdom, 
and not to residents of past colonial coun¬ 
tries. People in colonies now, eg, Hong¬ 
kong, should not get British passports but 
colonial ones which should be quite dif¬ 
ferent in de.sign and content. 

It is the failure to appreciate thi.s, and 
the failure of MPs to ensure laws which 
can protect us from illegal immigration, 
and from unwanted immigrants with 
colonial passports, which has caused the 
trouble over the past 10 years. But, as the 
problem has still not been put right, 
the liability guts far beyond Uganda—in 
faer it could go to another im-2m unles.s 
something is done. 

With im unemployed in the United 
Kingdom, increasing automation of indus¬ 
try and compiiteri.sati<)n of clerical work, 
there is no extra work for any immigrants ; 
and the 50,000 Ugandan refugees can only 
get jobs and houses at the expense of our 
Engiksh working class. With more immi¬ 
grants to come over future years, the posi¬ 
tion is intolerable, and your advocacy 
of a government policy for which there is 
no mandate whatsoever is wrong. 

The plain fact iff the matter is that 
our government officials, mini.sters and, 
with one or two notable exceptions, most 
MPs have, in spite of many warnings, com¬ 
pletely failed in their duty. As such they 
should be brought to account and men 
found who will ensure that we do not get 
saddled with any more Ugandas, or any 
more unwanted immigrants.—^Y’ours faith¬ 
fully, D. M. G. Pilleau 

London, SWi 

More Utters on page 6. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


Director 

General 


• THE British Footwear Manufacturers 
Federation is to appoint a successor 

to the late P. Glennie-Smith who 
died in a recent air accident. 

• RESPONSIBILITY is to the Couiicil for 
tlie direction and management of the 
Federation’s activities. These include 
deahng with govern ment, public and 
professional institutions, trades unions 
and related trade organisations 

in the UK and overseas, as well as 
member companies in the industry. 

• HIGH personal standing and wide 
experience of business administration 
and of top level negotiation in 
industry are the essential requirements. 
A degree of professional qualification 
in economics, accountancy or law 
and a facility with European 
languages would be assets. 

• SALARY is negotiable and will be 
attractive to men already earning 
£j,ooo. The preferred age is 40 - 45 - 

Write in complete conhdence 
to A. Barker 

as adviser to the Federation. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LiMrfi:n 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN bDJ 


Chief 

Executive 

OVERSEAS 

PROPERTY 


to control the expanding overseas 
companies ot a well known and profitable 
factory leasing group. 'Fhis is a new 
appointment based to the WT^st ol Lond(^n. 

• THE TASK is twofold; to contrtil a 
company in liclgium and co-ordinate 
througli l(^cal management the operations 
of established companies in Canada, 
Austialia and France; to research and 
initiate new developments in other 
countries with emphasis on Europe. 

• EXPERIENCE Ml industrial or eommereial 
properly development and fluency in 
French are mandatory rctjiiircments. 

Career development could have been in 
pn>perty inanagenicnt in an inteinational 
company, in a inaj(’ir firm ot estate agents 
or in a property development ('ompany 
with overseas interests. FiT^fessional 
qnalifieation eould be a chartered 
surveyor, but a record of business 
achievement is oi prune importance. 

• nil SALARY indieaior is iu>t less than 
/’S,ooo with share participanon. Preferred 
Aiic is middle to late ^o's. 

Write in complete confidence 
to P. r, Prentice 
as ad\'iser to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LlMlTin 

10 HALLWl STREET • LONDON IN 6 dJ 


For further management appointments see page 7 
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Communist strike tactics 

StR —'Uruguay may be marginal to the 
world economy but it provides a laboratory 
for the study of communist strategy and 
Cactics ill an open democracy; what is 
happening now in Britain has been going 
on in Uruguay over the past few years, 
including strikes, go-slows, stopping 5 or 
10 minutes every half-hour, sit-ins and 
work-ins. In such a programme, the next 
stage for Britain would be mass victimisa¬ 
tion ‘of any private firms which dare to 
stand up for their legal rights. 

That i.s why your suggestion (August 
5th) for “ industries ... to make it 
clear . . . that they must either be free 
to sack shop stewards ... or they will 
sue the unions . . will not, by itself, 
work out in practice. No firm wants to 
start legal action on labour problems. 

But some firms in Uruguay have been 
brave enough to do this very thing and 
they have taken a beating. For the com¬ 
munist tactics arc to organise a nationwide 
boycott of retail outlets for these firms’ 
products, backed by groups of thugs who 
threaten .«hops with bombs, carrying out a 
limited number of bombings to show they 
mean business, and also dragging mer¬ 
chandise from display windows to make a 
bonfire in the street. This treatment, car¬ 
ried out swiftly when no police are around, 
and magnified by the news media, is 
enough to frighten most retailers and make 
the boycott fairly effectix’c, thus bringing 
the firms concerned to their knees. 

Messrs Newman and Rubin (Letters, 
August 12th) are wrong when they suggest 
more dialogue and less law, for the com¬ 
munists are not interested in rational dis- 
cus.sitin and have no respect for the TUC 
or (^. One solution might be to oblige 
all firms by law to denounce to a central 
authority any illegal labour action, with 
heavy fines for non-compliance. Thereafter 
a government-backed industrial relations 
ombudsman or other authoritative body 
would pick on the worst cases to sue the 
unions (and members) concerned. Indivi¬ 
dual firms cannot stand up to monopolistic 
nartionwide trade unions. After all, is it 
not rbc duty of private persons to denounce 
ordinary crimes to the police or be guilty 
of covering up ? The police then take 
the necessary legal action against the 
criminals. Why not apply a similar system 
in the case of illegal labour actions ?— 
Yours faithfully, G. S. H. Bain 

Montevideo 


Spineless Britain ? 

Sir —It is possible that, in the balmy 
climate and irlativcly undeveloped 
economy of St Luna, Miss or Mrs Taplin 
and her fellow lesidcnis might be able to 
manage without electricity, liains, postal 
services, miners, etc (Letters, August 19th). 
However, so fat as the long-sulTcring 
inhabitants of the British Isles are con¬ 
cerned, her suggestion, “ If the products 
or services of thosj(6 who, noisily, and by 
fair means and squeeze out of the 


^ 'lb ^ 

' urrnn 

economy more than is their due were 
boycott^ until such time as their pay 
were put into line with the economy *’ 
(whatever the last five words might mean), 
is not a practical one. 

One or two weeks of electricity cuts, 
of the type which we experienced for 
nearly a month earlier this year, or a 
few days without any electricity at all— 
which is what her proposed boycott would 
imply—would, I feci sure, convince her 
that, if possible, another answer to the 
problem of unreasonable strikes must be 
found.—Yours faithfully, P. G. Kaufman 
Woldingham, Surrey 

Sir —It is a pity that you printed Mr E. 
Gage’s letter (August 19th). I suppose 
that it does us no harm to be reminded 
of the political primitives around us but 
it is sad to be deprived of one of my most 
cherished illu.sions, that all readers of The 
Economist arc as enlightened, well- 
balanced and liberal-minded as myself.— 
Yours faithfully, J. P. Hanagh.an 

Purley, Surrey 


Cod war 

Sir —Your article “ Yes, we have a cod 
war ” (August 19th) opens with a statement 
that could be seriously misleading, namely 
that “ the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague gave its interim judgment 
on Thursday that Iceland’s claim to 
impose a 50-milc fishing limit was illegal.” 
This implies—or seems to imply—that the 
court has ruled on the substance of the 
Icelandic claim, which is not the case. 
What was issue^ was not a judgment, even 
an interim one, but an order indicating 
(see Article 41 of the court’s statute) 
“ provisional measures which ought to be 
taken to preserve the respective rights of 
either party ” pending the final decision of 
the court. Accordingly, the order not only 
contained no pronouncement on the 
legality or illegality of Iceland’s claim, but 
expressly disavowed any intention of doing 
so, and (sec paragraph 20 of the consider- 
anda) made it clear that this matter 
remained completely open. At present the 
court has heard argument only on the 
question of interim measures and could 
not, therefore, have issued any finding on 
the substance of the dispute. Moreover, the 
court still has to give a decision on the 
question of its jurisdiction to entertain the 
merits of the ca^e, which Iceland denies. 
This ‘question (see paragraph 19 of the 
consideranda) is also left open by the 
recent order, which the court has now 
followed up by a further one prescribing 
time limits for the filing by the parties 
of their written memorials about it. 

Unless all this is realised, the situation 
may be very much misunderstood.—Yours 
faithfully, G. G. Fitzmaurice 

The Hague International Court of Justice 


Vietnam 

Sir —I think you misstate the case when 
you declare (August 19th) that the issue 


IS what the South Victnamwc want.** The 
facts do not indicate that this Js the Ameri¬ 
can understanding. As early as 1948 the 
State D<^artment asserted that the “ long¬ 
term objective ” of the United States was 
” to eliminate so far as possible communist 
influence in Indochina.” To this end» 
American governments supported regimes 
dominated by fonner French collaborators 
in opposition to the nationalist movement 
in which the communist influence became 
decisive. 

The result has been that throughout 
the history of the Vietnam involvement 
the American government has supported 
ruling groups which were openly admow- 
ledged to be corrupt and unpopular. The 
Pentagon historians refer to the ” ever 
widening gap of distrust, distaste and 
disillusionment between the people and 
the Government of Viet Nam (GVN).” 
In 1966, Secretary McNamara admitted 
that " by and large, the people in rural 
areas believe . . . that the GVN ds really 
indifferent to the people’s welfare; that 
the low-level GVN arc tools of the local 
rich ; and that rhe GVN is ridden with 
corruption.” The .same misplaced trust is 
evident today. Mr Thicu, as the leader of 
the latest American-backed legimc, has 
shown his contempt for the population 
and the rule of law by his seizure of 
increased personal powers in defiance of 
the expressed will of the legislature. These 
powers were embodied in a bill which 
had been defeated when the legislature 
adjourned but which was later passed in 
a secret legislative session of which the 
opposition was not informed. 

The secret abductions, torture and 
imprisonment of dissenters and the rcsiric- 
lions on the press (which were recently 
tightened) indicate the extent of Mr Thieu’s 
commitment to the principles of free expres¬ 
sion and civil liberties. It is not proper 
to excuse such deep corruption as an 
unfortunate necessity ” in a poor country 
fighting a long war.” Instead, I would 
argue that it l^trays a cynical contempt 
for the responsibilities of a leader to hi.s 
people. 

While it would be naive to suppose that 
North Vietnam has no interests of its own 
m the conflict, a true statement of the 
history of the American commitmeni 
demonstrates the apologetic nature of 
claims that the American presence was 
and is an altruistic defence of self-deter¬ 
mination and democracy. Instead, the 
conflict must be seen as a test of strength 
in a clash of interests Denying to either 
party a mantle of purity, moral judgments 
must then be made on the basis of an 
evaluation of the ends to which those 
interests aspire. An interpretation admit¬ 
tedly uncharitable to the United States 
might see this as a choice between t^c 
national independence and a continuation 
of colonialist intervention.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, John McGarthv 

East Lansing, Michigan __ 

More letters on page 8. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA and over 


FINANCIAL 

DIRECTOR 

Alcan Aluminium (UK) Limited 


A Financial Director is required for Alcan in the UK 
following the promotion of the present Financial 
Direaor to the Group Head Office in Montreal. 

Alcan Aluminium (UK) Limited has net assets of 
over £ioom.y and consolidated sales revenue of 
£ioom,y its two main subsidiaries being Alcan (UK) 
Limited and Alcan Booth Industries Limited. 
Activities in the UK extend from power generation 
through aluminium smelting to ingot sales, 
semi manufacture, distribution and end fabrication. 

The Financial Director will be responsible to the 


Managing Director for the financial policy and 
financial administration of the Ciroiip in the UK, 
including advice to the Boards of Directors of the 
Companies in the UK. He will also assist the 
Managing Director in carrying out his responsibilities 
as Regional Manager in Scandinavia and Hire. 

The man appointed will have already gained 
experience in financial management and have 
achieved success probably in a UK public company. 

The appointment is London based and the salary is 
likely to be in the region of £14,000. 


Application should be made in strict confidence, for the personal attention of 
P. J. Elton, Managing Direaor, Alcan Aluminium (UK) Limited, Alcan 
House, Berkeley Square, London WiX 6HP. 




iiIIIIl, 


A1.CAN 


DAWNAY DAY GROUP 

Financial Controller 
£7500 

This giTowing Company has extensive interests in merchant banking, investment, unit trusts 
and industrial activities. In view of its expansion programme it now wishes to appoint a 
Chartered Accountant, based et its headquarters in the City, to take up newly defined duties 
in respect of the whole of the internal financial control function. This position will shortly be 
made responsible direct to the Group Managing Director. 

Candidates should have a good honours degree from a UK University and post-qualifying 
experience both with a large firm of practising accountants and in a position of authority in 
industry or commerce. Whilst specific experience in banking witl be useful, a wide appreciation 
of finance operations 'in business, including the use of EDP, will be of greater value. 

It is expected that suitably qualified men will not be under 32 years of age, end the salary of 
£7500 is offered together with the usual fringe benefits. 

Apply in conffdenoe giving brief details, quoting refereiice 339/B, to : 

J. Klngeley White; Detoitte. Robson, Morrow & Co., 

17th Hoor, 9t. Alphage House, 2 Fore Street, London, EC2Y 50T. 


for ^vifher managment appointments see page 5 
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Jamaica 

Sir—Y our article (August lat'h) “ Manley’s 
bananas/’ dealing with Jamaica, contains 
many unjustiiicd inferences. You may not 
have intended it, but the article is 
positively harmful to the development 
efforts of a small country. What satisfac¬ 
tion can be felt by you or anyone cJse 
when you discourage the How of foreign 
investment to Jamaica by statements which 
are purely speculative ? 

You state that a “ commission has been 
set up to study the bauxite industry.” You 
admit that this is not as far-reaching as 
“ comiiulsory goveinment ‘ participation ’ ” 
but ctmclude that this is a backward step 
and ihat foreign investors will not be 
encouraged by “it.” What is “it”? The 
.study ? You say that there is no tightening 
up yet “ on lax concessions “ to “ foreign- 
owned companies.” What does this mean ? 
Has any member of the government 
threatened to lake away or revoke tax 
conce-ssionr. already granted ? On what 
basis can a statement like yours be made ? 

You refer to po.ssible controls on the 
ownership of “ property ” by non-residents. 
You do not mention, however, the prime 
minister’s public statement that the main 
concern of the govcniment is with specula¬ 
tion tn undeveloped land, particularly lots 
in sub-divisi<jns in the tourist are.as which 
have driven up prices of land to the point 
where hold and other constructions become 
uneconomic, 

Ihe prime minister has said in cliar 
and unequivocal terms in j)arliament that 
Jamaica not only welcomes foreign invest¬ 
ment, but al.so needs it to speed up its 
development programme. Foreign invest- 
nieiit once granted “ approved status ” is 
entitled to repatriation of profit.s, interests, 
dividends, capital gains and capital. Fhere 
i.s no case in Jamaica’s history in which 
the foreign investor, who received as.sur- 
ance.s when the in\c.stmeiil i arm* in, has 


European 

Trends 

The latest issue of European Trends 
covers a quarter's developments— 
differences Witliin the Six, the UK’s 
stand on regional policy, the EEC's 
agreement with EFTA countries—and 
reports in depth on EEC aid 
performance and the Community's 
institutions. 

Annual subiiCfiption £20 (USiSSj 
Airmail postage £1 7L (US$5f 
Single copies £6 (US$15), payment with 
orJar please. 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 5t. James's Place London SWIA INT 
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failed to have these assurances honoured 
by this or any other government of 
Jamaica. The minister of mining and 
natural resources ha.s stated in clear and 
unambiguous language the government’s 
policy towards the existing bauxite invest¬ 
ments, which probably run into between 
$75om and $i,o<x)m. He has said 
that the government has no intention 
of nationalising this investment. No govern¬ 
ment in Jamaica has ever confiscated 
iinybody’s property, whether the owner is 
foreign or local.—^Yours faithfully, 

Rf.o. E. K. Phii.ips 
Acting High Commissioner, 
London, Wr Jamaican High Commission 

Sukarno 

Sir —Your review (August igih) of Pro¬ 
fessor Ijcggc’s biography of Sukarno refers 
to the president in his old age as “ a man 
grown gro.ss in physical appearance.” 
Sukarno in hi.s last years had put on very 
little weight; he drank no alcohol; he was 
invariably neat and clean and well tumed- 
oiit on all public txxassions ; his face was 
no more coarsened by comparison with his 
youthful appearance than is normal for a 
man in his sixties , and if he sometimes 
had an unhealthy look, he was stniggling 
again.st a srrioii.s disca.sr. I can think of a 
dozen ruling figures of today who are fully 
entitled to be called gross, but not Sukanio. 

Sukarno towards the end of his life did 
his country and other countries a great deal 
of harm, and for my own part I never 
exchanged a kind word with him. Rut the 
adjective “gross” givc.s a misleading pic¬ 
ture of a man who with all his faults was 
not undignified and very stddom rmri. 

As for “ search for sexual satisfaction ” 
in his declining years, Sukarno devoted lcs.s 
time and effort to such satisfactions than 
to talking about them, so inducing other 
people to talk and write about them and 
him. 

'These points apart, the review is a great 
encouragement to buy the book.—Yours 
faithfully, Andrew Cilcuri.st 

Fort rose , R oss- ^hire 


Shetland 

Sir —Your short article “ Klondike days ” 
(August 19th) reflects a totally southern 
view of oil exploitation in Orkney and 
Shetland. It seems to mo that small com¬ 
munities like Shetland are of little, con¬ 
sequence to you unless they present an 
excuse to put a nail in someone’s political 
coffin or enable you to praise big business 
or government for some benefit they are 
extending to an otherwise neglected part 
of Britain. 

You blithely say Shetland is “ buzzing 
with activity.” But who is buzzing? 
Shetlanders or big city bosses looking 
for 4 quick penny ? About 6,000 
job.s will be created, but how many 
will go to Shetlanders, or men from 
firkney and the Highlands ? How 
many will have the necessary tech¬ 
nical skills to compete in this highly 
mechanised industry ? How many will 
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even benefit from the spin-offs ? A few 
hotels and some traders; but the islanders ? 
And where will the imported workers be 
housed. There is a housing shortage in 
Shetland. Houses are now being built, 
presumably at Shetland ratepayers’ (includ¬ 
ing my) expense, for outside workers in 
preference to resident Shetlanders. More¬ 
over, whereas Aberdeen is a large 
cosmopolitan city dependent on many 
different kinds of businesses and industry, 
Shetland is not Its roads are poor, the 
communities small, and nowhere are there 
facilities or skills for dealing with oil. 
This is going to lead to an enormous upset 
in a large number of people’s lives. It 
will not bring prosperity to the Shetlands 
as a whole, to the people dependent on 
fishing and crofting. No revenue will come 
to Shetland. That will come to Whitehall. 
And who is to say Shetland will not 
suffer an enormous oil slick ? And 
what would that do for Shetland’s primary 
industry, fishing ? It may seem to you in 
London that oil is exactly what Shetland 
needs, but you ask the Shetlanders them¬ 
selves. Even the coming of a ferrj service 
and the attendant problems of traffic and 
day-trippers is disturbing enough for the 
smaller communities without oil adding to 
their problems. I do not desire to stand in 
the way of progress, or to prevent the oil 
being extracted. However, let’s be realistic. 
This could be a disaster for Shetland like 
it is for Alaska and the Eskimo.—Yours 
faithfully, Julian Gheynf. 

London, Nio _ 


Ulster 

Sir —In your article “ And yet more 
atrocity ” (August 26th) concerning Ulster 
you have made two technical mistakes. 
'I’he chemical used by the IRA i.s not 
sodium chloride, which is ordinary tabic 
salt, but sodium chlorate, which is a 
puv\erful oxidising ag^-nt Sridiiim chlorate 
is not a fertiliser but is an extremely 
cfficiciii weed-killer.—Yours faithfully, 
Epsom, Surrey M. 1 . Ennis 


Chess 

Sir —The confined character of chess 
makes it inevitable that prize money is 
“ tiny ” (August 26th). Most of the money 
come.s from entry fees and donations from 
the competitors. 

Chess is not big money. My committee 
is organising the first London Chess Con¬ 
gress, with a need for £i,ooo to finance 
its intention to introduce an International 
Masters’ Tournament. 

We are appealing to the public at large 
for support in raising this sum. Of course, 
it would be grand for some generous 
individual to give us this money ; not a 
particularly large amount in this inffation- 
ary age. But how much better to get this 
money from a hundred sources of £io 
each !—Yours faithfully, Spivack 

l^ndon Chess Congress Committee 
London, Wy _ 
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MODERN FACTORIES AND 

WAREHOUSES 

Bedford 

Kew 

Birmingham 

Newhaven 

Crayford 

Rainham 

Eastbourne 

Reading 

Guildford 

Southampton 

High Wycombe 

Tonbridge 

Hitchin 

Watford 

Horsham 

West Drayton 

LONDON—7,000-100,000 sq ft. SE1, N7, SW5, NW5, W4 


Chesterton & Sons 


9 WOOD STREET, CHEAPSIDE EC2V 7AR. 01 -606 3055. 

Ideal opportunity for starting immediately 
manufacturing in 

Continental Europe 

For sale or long term lease in South West Germany, a plant presently producing on 
large scale electro-mechanical precision products. Modern building with water 
purifying unit satisfying all legal requirements. Present personnel is about 300 
but could be expanded or reduced. Very satisfactory labour relations. Plant could 
be converted to manufacturing other products. Good road, rail and air com¬ 
munications. Attractive region with adequate leisure facilities. 

Gradual take-over possible—with or without machinery—while present production 
is being phased out. 

For further details please write to 

Box P22-970297, Publicitas, 

CH-8021 Zurich, Switzerland. 
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at GRAYS INN ROAD W.C.1 


22000 SQ FT Of- OFFICES • 18500 SQ FT LIGHT INDUSTRIAL/VEHICLE SPACE 
VERY CLOSE TO KINGS CROSS ST PANCRAS EUSTON STATIONS & BUS ROUTES 

MANY AMENITIES • LONG LEASE • TASTEFULLY FINISHED 


For further information apply to any one of the following letting agents : 


F dward F rdman 

■■■■■■■■ CO 


6 ( «nw? NOR MHI f ■» JOIMOOM W1X OAD 014218191 


LEnUER&CO 


36 Bruton Street I ondonWIX BAD 0^294261 

Mao n DuMn and Edantwreh and MWX wMil otfe* m Mdtt 


r^ni W oa t h er a i 
yi/GlS GraMi&Smith 

B B ‘’?a*™«yLaneLondonWC?AUI 
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skFor further details, please write to 
BASF, Abteilurrg VKW, 6700 Ludwigshafen, West-Germany 


BASF 
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September 2 , igy2 



The cool summer 


There is never much news during the northeni hemis¬ 
phere’s summer, they explain ; and if you can call what 
has been happening in the past few weeks summer this 
one seems to have been, on the face of it, as quiet as 
usual. There have been Britain’s usual troubles of strikes 
and inflation, of course, and there have been General 
Amin and the American conventions, and there are 
always Vietnatii and Ulster ; but apart from that most 
people would be hard put to it to remember even a hand¬ 
ful of major events in July and August. It is almost as if 
Bishop Bt^rkeley were right after all : as if the world 
had politely suspended its activities while the middle 
classe.s from the richer parts of the globe lay down on the 
beaches and closed their eyes. 

And yet in fact two, and perhaps three, things have 
happened in the past couple of months that could have 
profound consequences for some of the problems the 
world has be(^n living with for yeans. If these things mean 
what they seem to mean, it is possible that the Middle 
East crisis as we have known it since 1948 has l)egun to 
disappear ; that China no longer oflers a radical alterna¬ 
tive to the Soviet Union’s s(3rt of communism ; and that 
a significant change is taking place in the relationship 
between black Africa and th(' mst of the world. Not bad, 
for a short, (xx)l summer when nothing much happened. 

The crisis that lost its mainspring 

When Dr Nahum (:k>ldmann told the World Jewish 
Congress in Basle on Sunday that a “ new era ” was 
starting between Israel and tht* Arabs, it may have sounded 
like just another piece of Jewish wishful thinking. But this 
time peace, or at least a really prolonged absence of war, 
does look possible. It now seems clear that the expulsion of 
Soviet advisers and technicians from Egypt has gone 
further than almost anybody expected when President 
Sadat announced it on July i8th. The latest list of 
apparent Russian withdrawals (see page 34) probably 
means that Egypt has lost even the short-lived ability 


to defend its main cities against Israeli air attack that it 
acquired two yeai's ago ; it has certainly lost any hope of 
being able to send iLs army successfully across the Suez 
canal. Unle-ss Mr Sadat changeii his mind and asks the 
Russians to come back, or unless he Is thrown out of 
power by someone who will, there' no longer s<.'ems to be 
any |X)ssibility of a rational Egyptian decision to tiy to 
recover the lost territory^ of Sinai by force. 

There is always the jx)ssibility of an irrational decision, 
of course' : a doomed and despairing lunge into almost 
( ertain failure b\ a presid(‘rit and an army who have run 
r>ut of other options, including the option of doing 
nothing. Then* is also the danger of another revolution 
in Egypt. But since it was presumably in large part the 
Egyptian army’s dislike of ius Russiiui advisei’s that made 
iNlr Sadat throw them out, it l<X)ks as if the most import¬ 
ant of Egyi^t’s officers preferR'd getting rid of the Russians 
to liaving any prospect at all of beating the Israelis in 
another l)attle over the canal. The pressure on Mr Sadat 
to have it out with Israel, which had been thought to 
come chiefly from the army, may iheri^fore be Ic.ss irresis¬ 
tible than most people have assumed it to be. 

And that in turn means that what happens next in 
Sinai is almost entirely up to the Israelis. 1 'he Israelis may 
deride that they have enough of an interest in ke(*ping 
Mr Sadat in power, rather than seeing him overthrown 
by some possibly more militant successor, to r)ffer him 
some apparent concession. Mr Davan suggested on August 
lyih, for instance, that Sinai niiglil be divided between 
Egypt and Israel, and ahal the two cotintries might 
negotiate a “ stage-by-stage peace ” thmugfi an inter¬ 
mediary, rather than face-to-faa^ as the Israelis have 
wanted before. That, or something like that, Is capable 
of being dre.sst'd up as a compromise, if Mr Sadat wants 
to dress it up. But it is perfectly clear that such a com¬ 
promise would leave Israel the winner in the main point 
that has been at dispute in the past—Egy]>t’s demand for, 
and Israel’s rejection of, a complete withdrawal to the 
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old 1967 frontier. There is nothing Ih sight that can 
force the Israelis to pull all the way back. The Egyptians 
do not have the power. The Russians do not seem to 
want to. Even the Americaas probably cannot : it would 
take a long time before even a total American ban on 
arms .supplies to Israel made Israel militarily weaker 
than Egypt now is without that Russian help. 

All of this suggests that the centre of attention in the 
Middle East may be shifting away from the barren and 
virtually unpopulated wastes of Sinai—the Egyptian front 
—to the more pressing human problem on Israel’s 
other front : the 750,000 Arabs of the occupied 
West Bank. The Israelis have got to do something 
about their relations with these people if they do not 
want to stay in the role of a military government for ever. 
They may try to find a way out through negotiations with 
King Hussein, still the theoretical sovereign of the West 
Bank (see page 33); or, perhaps better, through negotia¬ 
tions with the new politicians who have slowly begun to 
emerge on the West Bank itself as a result of this year s 
local elections there. But the important point is that here 
too, unless things change in Egypt, the Israelis arc not 
operating under any convincing threat of military action 
by their neighbours. The Egyptians are the indispensable 
member of any military coalition against Israel. The 
Egyptians, by chucking out the Russians, have apparently 
made themselves ineffective. So unless the Egyptians bring 
the Russians back, or find a substitute for them, it looks 
as if a settlement of the region’s political problems is 
largely a matter of Israel’s ability to strike a compromise 
between its obsessive desire for physical security and its 
conscience about being an occupying power. The 
Egyptians, for their part, may now have little choice but 
to wait for the emergence, one day, of their own Willy 
Brandt : the emergence, that is, of a politician who is 
prcpart rl lo accept, and get his country to live with, the 
consequences of a foolish war and a great defeat. 

The alternative that expunged itself 

That is why it may no longer be right to use the word 
“ crisis ” about the situation in the Middle East. But a 
second and apparently small event this week is a reminder 
of how a danger of even greater fire may have been 
quietly extinguishing itself during the summer, in a very 
different part of the world. This apparently small event is 
China’s veto on Bangladesh’s application to join the 
United Nations. Quite possibly the Chinese would have 
prefened to avoid doing anything so unpopular, and 
were manoeuvied into it by Pakistan (see page 30). But 
they did it : the first major act, as an almost brand-new 
member of the UN. of a supposedly revolutionary country 
dev^oied to the interests of the poor and the weak has been 
to turn its ihuiiib down on one of the poorest and weakest 
countries of all because, the power-politics of its alliance 
with Pakistan required it to. It is a striking illustration of 
how, despite all its ilaims to he different, China has 
recently begun to behave very much like any other great 
power : making its policy according to its national 
interests, picking its friends to balance its enemies, eating 
its words when it needs to. 

This change in Chinese foreign policy is only the out- 
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ward sign of the even greater cfaai^ that has taken place 
inside China itself. It was officially confirmed at the end 
of July that Lin Piao, the “closest comrade-in*-arms” 
who came to the top in Chairman Mao's cultural revolu¬ 
tion in 1966, thereupon tried to organise a coup against 
his leader. Ever since then it has become increasingly 
apparent how many of the effects of the cultural revolu¬ 
tion itself have been annulled lately. The Red Guards 
have barn swept out of politics, and many of them have 
been sent to compulsory labour in the countryside. On 
the other hand, many of the senior army officers who 
disappeared during the cultural revolution have now 
rc‘appcared in positions of power. No doubt the Chinese 
would say that they have been allowed to return because 
they have seen the error of their ways. But it is not a 
convincing explanation : a real revolution docs not 
regurgitate so many of its children, so soon. The belief 
that the cultural revolution was brought to a premature 
and abrupt halt is strengthened by the way China is now 
being run. In several major areas of policy, at home as 
well as abroad, there has been a distinct swing away from 
revolutionary enthusiasm and back towards the rationalism 
of orthodox government. 

The consequences of this arc more important than most 
people, and particularly most theoreticians of the new 
left, have yet been willing to admit. Chairman Mao’s 
argument for the cultural revolution was that a marxist 
country needed to have a major upheaval of this sort 
once in every generation in order to prevent itself .subsid¬ 
ing into the bureaucratic stagnation of the Soviet Union. 
One sees what he means about Russia. But it was always 
open to doubt whether a country could face the prospect 
of being turned upside down by Red Guards every 20 
years. If Chairman Mao is now admitting that the 
cultural revolution went wrong anyway, and if he has 
been obliged lo turn the clock part of the way back to 
1966, he has knocked a hole clean through one of the 
fashionable ideas of our time. He has accurately, and 
convincingly, pointed to what is wrong with the Soviet 
version of communism ; but he has failed to provide a 
workable alternative. Where does that leave marxism ? 

The continent that went its own way 

The third international event of the summer when nothing 
seemed to be happening is the curious affair of black 
Africa. The Africans have done two things in the past 
month that have cost them a lot of sympathy in the world 
outside Africa. One is to have remained almost wholly 
silent about General Amin’s campaign against the 
Ugandan Asians—President Nyerere of Tanzania is still 
the only, honourable, exception—while .simultaneously 
getting Rhodesia expelled from the Olympic games. Of 
course, there was a legal argument against letting Rhodesia 
take part, on the ground that it is not recognised as a 
sovereign state, but the main motive for its exclusion was 
plainly dislike of its racial policy ; and to have punished 
Mr Smith’s racialism, without condemning General 
Amin’s, has done nothing for Africa’s reputation. The 
other false step was the conduct of the African countries 
at the non-aligned conference in Guyana in mid-August. 
By voting as a block, the Africans seriously offended a 
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number of Asian countries both in admitting the rebels 
from Vietnam and Cambodia to this conference and in 
choosing yet another African city as the site of the next 
one. It would be wrong to make too much of either of 
these pieces of African self-assertvon. Time wiil lower 
some of the raised eyebrows. But it is precisely because 
the Africans are so weak in terms of conventional power 
that they depend so heavily on the goodwill of greater 
powers abro^ ; and the disputes of August have cost 
them some of that goodwill, in both Europe and Asia. 

It has been a cool summer, in the politics of the world 
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as well as in the sides over Europe : the hres of potential 
OHifUa in the Middle East, of ideological passion in 
China, of liberal enthusiasm for the African cause, are 
burning lower than they have done for a long time. It 
could ^1 change, of course. Another upheaval in Egypt, 
the death of that elderly pair, Chainnan Mao and Chou 
En-lai, and a bit more consistency by the Africans, and 
we could be back to where we started. But the odds are 
that the world has quietly taken a new direction in several 
important respects in the past few weeks. There has been 
some news this summer, after all. 



Denationalise some prisons? 

The demos by prisoners in favour of gentler treatment, and threats 
of strikes by British prison officers in favour of harsher 
treatment, are signs of a penal system gone wholly wrong 


Prisons are in a mess all over the world, and for familiar 
rea&»ons that hardly anybody tsdks abc3ut. Everywhere they 
are monopoly public services with very low (often 
negative) productivity, and with the usual public servia" 
opposition to even thinking in such terms. The “ produc¬ 
tivity ” one should require of a correctional system is 
that it should seive to deter people outside it from com¬ 
mitting crimes and stop people inside it from doing so 
again. At least some British prisons probably create 
more recidivism than they cure or deter, but nobody 
really collates hard, comparative statistics in order to try 
to find out. 

Because of a vague recognition of this, Bntain incar¬ 
cerates a steadily smaller proportion of its increasing 
number of criminals. More and more of the men with 
whom prison officers have to deal, iherefone, belong to 
the top one-tenth of really bad hats, and the prison 
officers then ascribe the natural consequent worsening of 
prisoners’ behaviour to more 'liberal treatment of them, 
liibcrals then wax sarcastic about the personality com¬ 
plexes of the screws, but the prison officer may 
well be right in at least two of their complaints : (a) that 
ill-considered half-moves towards more participatory 
democracy in prisons often will put more power into the 
hands of the “ barons ” and the thugs who so often tend 
to dominate convict groups ; and (b) that any Home 
Office policy of appeasing prisoners who indulge in 
so-called “passive” demos will lead to more violent 
demos later. There are plenty of examples of both these 
trends in the outside world. 

The whole framework of decision-making for introduc¬ 
ing (or resisting) reforms in the prison system is being 
pushed by the wrong pressures into quite the wrong shape. 
In a system where the appalling record of bad results 
cries out for complete overhaul—^raising a real questkm, 
indeed, of whether imprisonment may not be the wrong 
form of ooriecrion for the last third of the 20 t!h century 
—anybody who introduces even mild experimental 
reforms has to run a gamut of conservative prejudices. 
So he conipromises (ie, makes them look either milder or 
else more orthodoxly trendy) in order to play safe. There 


are no really scientifically collated figures of recidivism to 
show which reforms work and wliich don’t. So every 
liberal feels committed to stand by every liberal half¬ 
reform that has been attempted (even the ones that have 
had bad results), and every gutsy conservative says that 
liberalism has cjiused all the trouble. Nobody is rewarded, 
even in job-satisfaction, for reforms that do go right in 
curing some criminals, because nobody has any proper 
measure to show what has and what has not worked. 
E\'erybt^dy just has an incentive not to make particularly 
abrupt changes in a system vs here the lack of abrupt 
changes is causing a vicious circle of progres.sive break¬ 
down in the job. 

Fortress maybe, figures please 

Two suggestions now need to be coasidered. One will 
be unpopular with most reformers, popular with most of 
the public, but Is far the less important of the two anyway. 
Five years ago the Mountbatten report nTommended that 
all the worst security risks should be congregated in one 
special prlsi>n. This recommendation has so far been 
blocked by an unusual com'buiation of part of the prison 
establishment (which recognises that sucli a prison would 
be a horribly unpleasant place to run) and liberals (who 
recognise that it would be a brutally demeaning place to 
be in). But there may be an increasing case for some such 
fortress prison, especially if three requirements are met : 
(a) a high staff-prisoner ratio, with exceptional incentives 
and prestige for the staff (higher pay, knighthood for the 
governor, billing as a showplace prison, etc); (b) a special 
sort of watch committee, reporting at least annually on 
its running (maybe a standing parliamentary committee 
of backbench MPs—^they should involve themselves more 
in real pioblcms anyway) ; (c) a main feature of the 
discipline in the single fortress should be that inmates 
whose behaviour there was deemed to cam them the 
right to release to elsewhere in the prison system should 
be progressively released into it. 

This might dear the way for more sensible treastment 
of the majority even of present prisoners who are sad 
social inad^uates rather than leaders in villainy. It is a 
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safe judgment that sewne (though not all) refoimcd 
methods of handling these people really would be bound 
to be more effective in saving some of them from relaps¬ 
ing constantly into crime than the presemt ineffident 
British prison system. The real need in all parts of the 
penal mechanism is for every decision-maker in it to think 
of himself as succeeding or failing in his job to 'the extent 
that those whom he handles do not commit crimes again ; 
and for statistics to be available to rub home such successes 
and 'failures. This statistical checking is made enormously 
difficult by the intermingling of different influences, time 
lags, and arguments a<tx>ut causes. But checking and 
factual analysis of performance and results really should 
become easier in the age of the computer. 

Once there was such checking of results, it would be 
right for every possible encouragement to be given to 
experiments, and not necessarily all of <thcm operated only 
by the public sector cither. Prison camps run by liber^ 
reforming bodies, halfway houses, probation under the 
charge of some private groups ; it would be worth paying 
alll these at least as much per head as it costs ithc com¬ 
munity to keep a man in prison, with more if they have 
a better record at curing recidivism than existing prison 
institutions, so that the schemes that work will grow and 
those that don’t will wither. But the main competition for 
curing recidivism should come from individual prisons in 
the public sectx>r, and each of them should l>e largely 
judged on its publi^cd record in this respect. 

Many people will abject to the idea of competition, even 
to “ invidious comparisons,*’ in a public service. But at 
present those who do the best job in the correctional 
system arc those, such as probation officers, who have a 
continuing job satisfaction in striving to keep their people 
fron\ getting into trouble again. Unless the same son of 
pcrformancc-orientccl incentive is brought into the prison 
service, tliose who seek employment in it will be men who 
seek different sorts of job satisfaction : often that of 
dominating people in accordance with a proper sense of 
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order. In an occupation that is mainly male, and where 
trade unionism will be increasingly important, we will 
then set up a powerful force in favour of continuing con¬ 
servatism in a service where conservatism in support of 
the existing failed system is quite absurd. And against that 
will be ranged forces of liberalism who will be nearly 
equally uninstructed by published results. 

Deaths ahead? 

The world stands on the eve of an era when all sorts 
of frightening new 'technological possibilities may cmeigc : 
probably including, within < 5 irce decades, devices that may 
make it medically possible to alter both the intelligence and 
temperaments (ie, propensity to violence, etc) of individual 
men. God knows how society should resolve the ethical 
dilemmas this will provide ; sociologists do not, and 
most are not directing their now badly served science in 
a way that will help men rationally to work it out. Now 
that the economic problem has been laigely solved in the 
rich one-third of the world, it is clear that one of the 
most urgent next problems in it is to secure protection 
from violent crime. At a time When there is this huge and 
justified demand, on the eve of probably extraordinary 
medical discoveries, all rich countries desperately need a 
penal system that Ls performance-orientcil, open for all 
liberal experiments but ready to drop all that do not 
work, civilised, flexible, based on reason guided by obser¬ 
vation rather than by any sort of either fa^ionable or 
atavistic emotion. Instead, nearly all of them arc saddled 
with wholly uninstructed penal systems that will lead to 
coniinuous confrontations and crises. Ii would be welcome 
if the foolish rooftop demos in half-a-dozen British prisons 
this week were to draw attention to this ; instead, 
especially if they are met with a familiar mixture of 
central strategic appeasement followed by some local 
tactical brutalisation, they are more likely to lead even¬ 
tually to some hostages being seized and .some people 
being killed. 



The Merchant of Moscow 

“ Here are a few of the unpleasantest words 
That ever blotted paper.” 

—The Merchant of Venice, III, ii 


Shylock played by Leonid Brezhnev ? The most ingenious 
innovators of Stratford on Avon have never thought of 
casting the Soviet leader in that usurer’s role. It has been 
left to Mr Brezhnev himself to choose the part, to adapt 
it to a situation in whicfi he is judge and jailer as well 
as (Claimant, an<i to take for his victim not one Antonio 
hut several thousand. In this first instance the victims 
happen to be Jcw.s, but the newest “ Brezhnev doctrine ” 
may yet be. extended to other Soviet subjects. 

When Russia's former tsars indulged in Jew-baiting, 
they usually mi de their discriminatory ukases public. In 
tlje eighteenth century they imposed double taxation on 
Jiiira and limited their residence .to the “ pale.” During 
rllDe nineteenth tht^ disfranchised them, barred them from 


the legal profession, limited the admission to schools 
by imposing the “ numerus clausus ” rule, and confined 
them to urban ghettoes even within the “ pale ” area. 
The present government docs not, apparently, wish to 
go on public record as authorising measures of this kind. 
Like Stalin’s regime, it has preferred to insist that there 
is no discrimination between the Soviet Union’s various 
nationalities in principle, while putting a great deal of 
discrimination into practice. This accounts for the 
.singularly devious way in which, during August, it intro¬ 
duced its latest method of frustrating attempts by Soviet 
Jews to migrate to Israel. 

On August 3rd, it seems, the government approved a 
new decree that requires would-be emigrauls to pay Uigc 
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sums ^ded according <to the presumed value of the 
education they have received. Emigrants already pay a 
basic head tax of 940 roubles. Now, in addition, qualified 
teachers must pay 4,500 roubles, holders of technological 
diplomas jtjoo, phaimadsts 8,300, graduates of drama 
schools 9,600, and so on up a scale that prices a doctor 
,of science with Moscow degrees at 19,400 rouSbles (about 
£9,500). The new ukase has still not been published, but 
since August 14th it has been applied. On August 21st 
an official of the ministry of the interior in Moscow 
explained to the head of an American Jewish committee 
how the ransom money could be transmitted by relatives 
abroad. On the 23rd the parliament of Israel adopted 
a resolution appealing to the Soviet government to repeal 

this shameful decree, which . . . recalls the tsarist anti- 
Jewish legislation.’’ 

In fact it also recalls (as Jews in Russia have already 
pointed out) something more recent than the tsarist 
ukases: the bid the nazis made, at one point during the 
second world war, to .trade some of their Jewish prisoners 
for trucks. Since there are already about r 00,000 Soviet 
Jews seeking exit permits to enable them to go to Israel, 
the estimates that Mr Brezhnev’s new levy could in 
theory net 'him around £ioom in foreign exchange seem 
quite reasonable. In view of the Soviet government’s 
urgent need to import western grain after its latest harvest 
failure, it would find this foreign currency particularly 
handy. At the same time it would be getting a cut-price 
baigain even by the peculiar standards that it has itself 
set ; for, according to a istudy recently reported in the 
Moscow press, it takes only five or six years for a profes¬ 
sional man’s services to the Soviet state to repay it for the 
cast of his training. Most of those who want to leave^are 
thus already “ out of debt.” In demanding repayment 
twice over, Mr .Brezhnev Is behaving rather like Nikolai 
Gogol’s serf-owners who exacted a price for selling “ dead 
souls ”—unfortunate^s who had already given their 
master a lifetime’s labour and who existed only as names 
still on his books. 

Some of the ducats are already rolling into Mr 
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Brezhnev’s till, mostly irom Jewish families outside Rusria 
w'ho .cannot now .expect to be reunited with their kindred 
unless they buy them out. But, like Shylock, he seems to 
want flesh rven more than money. Selling a limited num¬ 
ber of people may be a convenient way of tiding Russia 
over a temporal y hitch in the cash flow ; but Mr 
Brezhnev’s greater .concern must be the thought of all 
the other Jews, and the Volga Germans, and the Baltic 
and other minority peoples among whom the hope of 
getting out of his grip has ^been stirred by the sight of 
a mere few thousand Soviet Jews succeeding in migrating 
to Israel. His new levy is only the latest of the wide range 
of unpleasant devic(‘s that have been used to deter Jews 
and others from even thinking about trying to leave the 
Soviet l^nion. Tlic government does not want to impose 
a formal ban on all emigration, but it shows e\er> »nien- 
tloii of continuing to treat a mere request foi permission 
to leave as a crime. 

Can’t Russia afford what Uganda can ? 

What it doi's not seem to have foreseen is that its resort 
to a system of ransom, based on the dubious notion of 
calculating each victim’s “ debt ” to the state, must make 
an exceptionally repulsive impact on the outside world. 
Both the novelty and the dishonesty of the new device 
accentuate its ugliness. Some awareness of this presumably 
underlies the authorities’ decision to introduce it w'ithoiil 
any announcement. There was a special irony in the fact 
that, just as it was being impost^d, 1/vestia published a 
long article praising CJeneral Amin’s regime for its decision 
to expel Asians from Uganda. In Stalin’s latter days the 
Jews in Russia were branded as untrustwoi^lhy aliens and 
subjected ,to harassment of a kind that Asians in Uganda 
today would recognise all too well. Now, however, it is 
apparently the official Mo.scow view that a p(K)r country 
where educational qualifications are scarce is right to 
expc*l a large number of its better educated inhabitants, 
but that migtity RuSvSia, after 55 yeai*s of Soviet power, 
needs such people too desperately to part with them— 
except at a price. 


Divided they stay 

in Korea, as in Germany and maybe, who knows, even in Vietnam, 
the old ideas of unity are giving way to the realisation that 
ideology is thicker than blood 

They say it was the first lime anyone had seen North 
Korea’s border guards smile at the sight of a South 
Korean. That may have been a minor sign of the change 
in Korean politics that came about on Tuesday, when 
a party of 54 Red Cross delegates, plus sundry hangers-on, 
headed north from South Korea to Pyongyang. They 
entered the jaws of what every South Korean schoolboy 
has been taught to regard as an implacable enemy in 
order to talk about how it might be possible to arrange 
visits between some ot the millions of families that were 
divided when Korea was split along the 38th parallel 


after the second world war. 

Nothing may ctwnc of these talks. The North Koreans, 
like the east Germans, cannot like the idea of letting their 
young people get a glimpse of life in the booming, free 
enterprise state across the border. The South Koreans 
arc terrified that free movement across the ’border would 
give the northern government a golden opportunity to 
pave, the way for a second invasion of the south by 
builJmg up guerrilla cells in the south’s relatively open 
society. Yet the Pyongyang talks, after the remarkable 
statement put out by both governments in Julv, in 
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which they said they were willing to work for imiiacation, 
have opened some interesting questions about 
the future of the world’s split nations. Korea, like 
Germany and Viclnam, is a nation cut in half by an 
ideological frontier. Today, after President Nixon’s 
summitry in Moscow and Peking, it is said that the world 
has entered a more flexible age in which the chances for 
smalhfr countries to steer their own courses between the 
superpowers have increased enormously. But it is still very 
doubtful whether, even now, national feeling is going to 
win out over ideological differences. 

To the men who govern east Germany, talk of eventual 
unification is highly subversive stuff. Herr Honccker is 
kept in power, in the last analysis, by Russian troops ; 
and he finds himself in that position because the powers 
that won the second world war were agreed that a united 
Germany was a danger to peace. What he is interested 
in is formal recognition of the status quo from as many 
ooumries as possible, starting with tlie other CJermany 
and working up to acceptance by the United Nations. 
Herr BrandVs Ostpolilik has already given him some 
of the things he wants, and now the Olympic games 
have seen east German athletes march across west 
German soil under their own flag. In Germany it is the 
non-communist half of a divided country that has been 
asked to abandon the clream of national unification for 
the sake of the peace. The result is to confirm the 
ideological barrier bclwecn the two liuropes. 

Where the pressure is the other way 

In Vietnam and in Korea, in contrast, it is the com¬ 
munist halves that are still pursuing the goal of national 
unification. When the French pulled out of Indochina, 
the Vietnamese communists had some claim to present 
themselves as the leaders of the whole nation. It looks 
rather different today. If the North \rietnamcse iuiny 
went home President Thicii would almost certainly be 
able to defeat the southern guerrillas of the Victcong. 
Nevertheless, the North Vietnamese maintain their claim. 
They will go on fighting unless one ol two things happens. 
The first would be the election of an American govern¬ 
ment ready to engineer the downfall of Mr Thieu and 
the formation of the sort of new coalition government 
the communists want. The second would be for Russian 
and Chinese pressure, or the sheer sustained weight of 
American bombing, to oblige them to settle for minority 
representation in a new elected government, or a guarantee 
that th<‘ Vietcong would be allowed to function as a 
normal political party. 

Kim II Sung, the prime minister of North Korea, is 
just a.s interested in unification as the North Vietnamese, 
but he has recently adopted .subtler means. No one 
could quite believe his offer, late in June, to negotiate 
balanced force reductions in Korea that would still leave 
the South Koreans with numerical superiority. And the 
Korea-watchers arf‘ still poring over the agreement that 
Kim’s younger brother and the head of the South 
lyorean central intelligence agency were able to patch 
together at the start of July. Kim 11 Sung is not celebrated 
foi his peaceableness. He tried, and failed, to take over 
Jatouth Korea by force of arms between 1950 and 1953, 
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and kept up the attempt by gueniUa attacks until about 
two years ago. The North Koreans have been providing 
training for a colourful assortment of guerrillas and 
would-Jbe guerrillas from Latin America, Asia and the 
Middle East. So why the change of heart ? 

The same question has to be asked of President Park, 
the South Korean leader, who remains profoundly dis¬ 
trustful of his rivals in the north and claimed only last 
December to have proof of a northern plan to launch 
a Sinai-like strike against Seoul. One answer is that both 
leaders have been pushed towards new policies by the 
actions of their allies. It is not just that Mr Nixon’s talks 
with Chairman Mao and Mr Brezhnev have made it 
trendy to shake hands over the barbed wire ; the impor¬ 
tant point is that both halves of the old Hermit Kingdom, 
isolated geographically and linguistically from the outside 
world, have a bit more reason than the other split nations 
to turn towards each other. And the other answer could 
be that both Kim and Park have got a weather-eye on 
tlic United Nations. 

What Kim wants is pretty plain. There is still a UN 
command in South Korea, and 43,000 troops arc still 
based there under the UN flag. If the General Assembly 
could be persuaded to vote to withdraw this pcace-kceping 
force, the North Koreans would oblige the Americans to 
choost: between staying on by themselves or bowing out 
now. The men in Pyongyang may calculate that, with 
China on the Security Council, the moment has come to 
press their case. This rai.scs the separate question of 
representation at the UN. South Korea’s support at the 
UN is much weightier than Taiwan’s looked a year ago. 
Far from being dwarfed by its communist neighbour, it 
has more than twice the population of North Korea, 
bigger armed forces, and a strong industrial economy. 
Tlie sort of negotiations going on now could eventually 
lead to mutual acceptance of something like the German 
formula of “ two states within one nation ” as a means 
of seating both South and North Korea in the UN. 

So it’s six, not three 

So in all three of therse split countries—in Germany, 
ill Korea, even, with luck, in Vietnam—^wc may be 
approaching the moment when each half will have 
reluctantly agreed to acknowledge the existence of the 
other half. And it is very doubtful whether it will be 
possible to proceed from this state of truce to the 
re-establishment of the old national unity. North Korea, 
like North Vietnam and east Germany, is ruled by a 
group of men whose intellectual formation has been 
shaped by an unmcllowcd ideolbgy, and whose political 
careci's have taught them that survival depends on having 
no rivals. These are not men who are capable of tolerating 
the kind of pluralist political system that would make 
national unification possible on equal terms. That is why 
the division between the Germanics, the Vietnams and 
the Koreas will probaibly continue through most of the 
remaining lifetimes of most of the people now living in 
those countries, short of successful ware of conquest or 
violent revolutions. A man’s nationality, it would seem, 
counts for less than the basic divide between marxism 
and pluralist democracy. 
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Its trump card is geography. 

For Rotterdam is at the heart of 
Europe’s wealthiest area: a 600-mile 
circle containing metropolitan London. Holland, 
northwestern Germany’s Rhine and Ruhr districts, 
Belgium, the heavy industry of northern France, and 
160 million consumers. 

And Rotterdam is directly accessible to the North 
Sea, astride the Rhine, with a rich network of road¬ 
ways, railways and airways reaching out in all di¬ 
rections. 


Which helps explain why Rotter¬ 
dam is discharge port for interconti¬ 
nental bulk shipments. Distribution centre 
for Japanese automobiles. Australian ore, Mid-East 
oil, North American grain, African timber - altogether 
26®/o of the seaborne goods that enter and leave the 
Common Market. A port ideal for transhipment, bulk¬ 
breaking, warehousing, inventory management, for¬ 
warding. Adding Rotterdam to your distribution 
system is like having four aces up your sleeve. 


Rotterdainfinpoort 

For more information, write Rotterdam Municipal Port Management, Poortgebouw, 27 Stieitjesstraat, Rotterdam 
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"A new, lean and active business. 
Movement forward has continued 

throughout the year" Chairman. Davv-Ashmore Ltd. 


O[hnr rrwm points from S/r David Barritt ‘s stawmeni to 
shataholdcrs for the yoar ended 31st March 1972 are - 


Improved Profits 

Profit before tax f 2.3 rr^illion. compared wilfi L'l 45 
million in 1970/71 

Profit af icrr tax and extraordinary items L 746.000 
(r207.000). 

Dividend recommended ■ 8% (2p per share) apninst 5% 

{1 ;>5p per share), absorbing f432.000 (£2/6,000). 
Completion of more profitable and loss troublesome 
contracts and considerable direct benefits from the radical 
reorganisation of the last two years, largely accounted for 
the profit increase 


Acquisitions 

The well-known German chemical engineering company. 
Chemmbaij -Zieren cf Cologne, was acquired in January. 
•This compai ly furthnj extends our range and fits m well with 
our existing pror^ess engineering organisation in Germany. 
Wc still seek opportunities for further expansion in America 
and in other fmids in the U K complementary to our present 
activities 


Reorganisation 

Our extensive reorganisation programme reached its peak 
in intensity and cost during the year and the fundamental 
changes within the Group were completed. 

Concentration of Power-Gas in I ondon. now completed, 
has already been of direct help in successfully negotiating 
and executing contracts. 

All rolling mill manufacturing operations are now centred 
in one works in Sheffield Some further re':irijctunng of the 
rolling mill section of the business is being undertaken 
Rationalisation of our German interests is also in hand 


New Divisional Structure 

A simple divisional structure for the whole business has 
now tierm established, with four divisions each responsible 
for a (.learly defined mam sector of the Group's activities. 
They are 

International Process Engineering and Contracting 
D ivision - incorporating Power- Gas. Wellman - Power Gas. 
Bemag. Chommbau-Zieren andZ/mrner- 

A World Leader in Exports 

Thri Division offers a wide range of services to a large and 
varifd market covering nearly every country. 

Despde low capital spending by the customer industries a 
numbtM of important contracts have been obtained and the 
1977 "Chemical Age" Survey of Export Contracts in the 
process enginc-ermg field ranks the Division top m the 
world, with contracts ;n hand worth £284 million. 

While trading conditions will remain highly competitive we 
tiro wi'll placed to hold our own. 


Engineering and Contracting Division (Metals) - 

incorporating Ashmore Benson Pease and 
Davy Construction - 

A Good Forward Load 

This Division specialises in engineering and contracting 
services, primarily for the iron and steel industry. It made an 
improved profit return and the forward load is good. 

Major contracts are being executed in South Africa. 
Canada, Algeria and the UK An important order has 
recently been obtained in Sweden and further 
substantial orders for iron and steel plant protects are 
expected. 

Mills and Machinary Division- 

incorporating Davy and United Frigmeenng, Loewy 
Robertson Engineering and Davy Manufacturing - 

A Turn Round to Profit 

For the first time in several years, the companies of this 
Division have achieved a small aggregate profit- 
significant progress in the circumstances prevailing. To 
meet the continuing low world demand for rolling mills and 
exceptionally keen competition, the Division is being 
further reduced and the search for alternative products is 
being intensified. 

Products Division- 

incorporating Davy Roll Company and 
Davy and United Instruments - 

A Satisfactory Year 

Both these companies had a good year, although activity in 
the rolls market was relatively low. 

We are watching for opportunities to expand into 
complementary areas. 


Rasaarch and Development 

We continue to work intensively in selected areas and to 
maintain close ties with technological leaders m our 
specialised fields. 


The Outlook 

"The improved results now reported Indicate the 
success of the intensive work of the past two years. 
These are not easy times and until the Industries wa 
serve move out of the present trough of low 
investment I must be cautious about the short term 
future, but we aim for further improvement in 
profits." 


Copies of the Report and Accounts are obtainable from: 
The Secretary. Davy-Ashmore Ltd., 1S Portland Place. 
London. WJA ADD. 


DAVY-ASHMORE 

POWUbGAS - WELLMAN-HOV^/ER GAS • BAMAG • CHEMIF8AU-ZIERFN • ZIMMER • YOUNG CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
ASHMORES • DAVY CONSTRUCTION • DAVY-UNITED ■ LOEWY ROBERTSON • DAVY MANUFACTURING • DAVY ROLL 




BRITAIN 


Demos and deafening silence 


It is goinc: to be a difficult few weeks, 
if not months, for tho?^ who support 
the Government over the Ugandan 
Asians. Apart from a few, courageous 
individuals in all parties, coloured 
immigration liajs not brought out the 
best in British politics—at national or 
local level—since Hugh Gaitskell 
died and the Labour party was 
able to slip out of the burden of 
regarding it as a moral issue. The 
nasties are already beginning to crawl 
out of the woodwork and wave their 
banners on die streets, and few moder¬ 
ates in eitlier major party will i^gaixl 
it as realistic 'to .^tick their necks out 
by opposing them. 

There is, therefore, not much point 
in getting excited about the Goverh- 
incm's decision to freeze a projected 
£iom loan to Uganda in retaliation 
for General Amin’s expulsion of the 
Aslan citizens. Not when Mr Peter 
Shore, in another devir-s union between 
the Labour left and the Tory right, 
demands that the insensitive Mr Hea'th 
should get tougher with General Amin. 
It i.*! very curious how the compas¬ 
sionate left is not only unable to wel¬ 
come the Ugandan Asiaa^ but insisits 
instead that the British (Uoverninent 
should make ordinary African Ugan¬ 
dans suffer by cutting off aid, trade 
and investment. 

In the quaint, embarra.ssed jargon 
of the Foreign Office, the Ugandaai 
loan has apparenitly been moved from 
the pending tray to rJie in tray. That 
must be about the most ineffectual 
move even the Foreign Office has ever 
made. Freezing £iam will not deter 
General Amm, for unreasonaifjle people 
are not amenable to reasonable threats. 
To be fair, it will not affect the ordin¬ 
ary people of Uganda for some very 
considerable time, either. Nor, for all 
Sir Alec Doug^las-fHomie’s persuasion, 
will it satisfy the militant anti-immi¬ 
grants in all parties and none. AH tihat 


it offers is an opportunity for some 
Tory moderates to say something on 
the Asian issue without needing to 
comment on the Government's unpopu¬ 
lar decision to allow them to settle 
here. 

But it would be very wrong to 
believe that die Government’s action 
is simply designed tt) head off criticism 
at the Tory party conference next 
month. Certainily, many of the most 
virulent anti-iiTHiiigrants wear various 
sorts of Conservative labels, but by no 
means all ; the Labour party has its 
share, and so do the Liberals. The 
T.alxmr iiarty lias not joined the 
appalling Smithfield market porters, 
the National Front c^r the Monday 
Club in their demos or denunciations, 
but the deafening silence of its sup¬ 
port for the Ctoverninent’s decision to 
allow the Ugandan Asians the riglits of 
their citizenship ij> not much le^sis con¬ 
temptible. 

Human tragedy on any .scale .s/houlcl 
not be a l>one in the j>arty dogfight, 
but no Lalxiur leader lias felt obliged 
to interrupt his holiday paddles with 
any word of welcome for the Ugandan 
A.sians. Impossiiihle as it niigfit seem, 
even Mr Wedgwood Benn has 



Richard: one of the Labour few 


remained silent. Perhaps he will take 
advantage, a.s this year’s chairmafn of 
the Labour party, of next week's meet¬ 
ing of the Trades Union Congress at 
Brighton to tell the Labour faithful how 
they can participate in helping the 
Asian virtlnis of a military d’etator- 
.ship. And as these particular immi¬ 
grants present no threat whatsoever to 
their iiiembcrs’ employment prospects 
there might even l>e a word of wel¬ 
come from some trade union leaders. 
But it is not a hopeful prospect. 

One of the very few La'lx>ur MP.S 
who have shown any real guts is Mr 
Ivor Richard, the junior spokesman on 
foreign affairs. Mr Richard’s parlia¬ 
mentary 5eat will disap|>ear at the next 
election and it is a sad reflection upon 
a party which still claims a monopoly 
of the social con'scienue that Mr 
Richard's stand will not have enhanced 
his chances of finding another. 

Thumbs down 

I'he Uganda Resettlement Board heUd 
its -first formal meeting on Wednesday 
and announced initial plans for the re¬ 
ception of the refugees. The first plane¬ 
loads are not now expected before 
September i ith, and because of holiday 
traffic will probably land elsewhere 
than Heathrow or (ja'twick. Hosteb 
are lieing lined up near other aiTfxuts 
capable of handling in'tcrna'tional traffic 
for families with no immediate desti¬ 
nation, and at the airports themselves 
teams will meet all arrivals with 
advice. Despi'te strong political pressure 
the (roverninenit is rightlv resisiting any 
direction to, or away from, s{>eci!iic 
areas, but the board'.s representativeB 
wsill greet every new family with 
information about })laces w«herc they 
will have no trouble finding houses and 
school places, in the hope of persuad¬ 
ing them away from more crowded 
places. 

There is a nice distinction be»tween 
per.suasion and pres.sure (especially 
when dealing with people who are 
tired and distressed) which it would be 
rather easy to overstep, but the inten¬ 
tion is sensible enough. It is recog¬ 
nised that most of "the first 15,000 
arrivals (those who were already plan- 
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ning to come to Britain) vwH naturaily 
wish to join friends and relations 
alreadv here aiui cannot be expected 
to hve far from otfier Ugandan Asiam. 
A reasondble strategy wouW be to try 
to get groups of families to go 
togerhei to places only a short journey 
from tlie dozen or so towns where they 
are hkelv to have conftsaots. Already 
li?<ts of vaciin't council houses in differ¬ 
ent -parts of riie country have Iwn 
obtained h\ the lioaird ami they are 
seekinir the lielj) of all local authoriidieis 
and ew|>coiiall'Iv—new towns who feel 
iliev c<in contribirte. Unfortunately, 
more* and more local councils are 
vehemenlh denying that they can, 
however niucii help the Ciovenirnent 
event nails promises them through rate 
support grants and the urban 
programme. 

A c]uick check by the Department 
of Emplovinenil has reveal^ many 
vacancies for service jotis—eg in 
tourism—even in area^ of high uncm- 
ployiiieiit (where of amrse most vaiant 
houses aire). With tlie help of the 
information on skills and ex|>eu"iencc* 
^leing collected m Uganda, rt sihould 
be possible to do some quite precise 
slotting of individuals into jobs here, 
althougi) the machinery for doing so 
has vet to tie set up. 

But despite the Ixiards efforts 
most of the refugees wiU end up in 
die sort of places where thed'r fdlow 
countn^men have allready found ihcir 
feet, which die preoi-sely those areas 
which have been sounding off on an 
increasingly strident note in the past 
two weeks It is becoming impossible 
for tlie public to distinguds'h between 
the prat ideal proliems posed by, for 
instance, full c lassrtxrrns in Ealing and 
Leicc'Jtei, and the psychological and 
political ones building up in these 
places against the Asians. Few people 
CMii icaiise that the num'l:)crs likHy to 
arrive fiom I'^garwla in the next monttlh 
or so will be few more than the i2,fioo 
\sians who came to Britain from Easit 
Xfncd ill the first two moniths of 1968. 

Courts 

Matters of 
conviction _ 

It hdN been aniseimonal wisdom, 
backed up leeulaiK bv the annual 
Home Oflue “Uiiiuinal Statisiics," that 
the cliaiucb c>f aiquittal in the higher 
crimina*! courts iii England and Wales 
are low 'Ihe sutistics sliow lliat ot 
those appearing at assizes or quartei 
session^ (now called the crown courts), 
fewer 'tlian one m five is acquitted. But 


nUTAlN 

l^or some years the present Metropoli¬ 
tan PoUce Conunissioner, Mr Rc^rt 
Mark, has been endeavouring to show 
how ihLsleading these figures are; 
firstly because they include all those 
found guilty in magistrates courts and 
merely sent up for sentence, and 
secondly l>ecause, since they include 
those who elect to plead guilty, 
they do not give a true picture of the 
“ conviction rate ” of trial by jury. At 
first, tin tlic mid-1960s, he collected hi.s 
own statistics from indivndual police 
districts. But by early this year suffi¬ 
cient linterest had lieen generated in 
jury trials for Mr Mark CarlitJe to 
give the House of Commons national 
figures for the proportion of those 
pleading not guilty who are acquitted * 
46.5 per cent in 1968, 50.1 per cenft in 
1969 and 49.7 in 1970. 

Since then, of course, the Criminal 
Law Revision Coininlit'tee’s most recent 
report has been published. So the 
acquittal rate has become a factor In 
•the argument on its conclusions that 
the rules of evidence are too heavily 
weighted against the prosecution. 

But how informative are tliese 
hgurcs ? 'There are all kinds of pitfalls 
in interpretatlion ; a court case is isel- 
doiii a matter of one plea and one 
finding. Various binds of “ plea bar¬ 
gaining ” may mean, for example, that 
a case which would otherwise have 
been fought out and have iresulted in 
a conviction may end with a guiltv 
plea. Then, what about acquittals 
directed by the judge i* Mr Garll^le 
could give no mformation on tlieni, but 
in a recent survey of cases involving 
47*) defendants (of whioli 112 pleaded 
guilty) there were directed acquittals 
—an astonishingly high figure—^as 
agam.s't 115 jury acquittals. These 
researchers estimated lather vaguely 
that under 10 per cent of acquittals 
were “ wayward" that is, against 
the weight of the evidence—which 
would be a blow to reformers. So, 
following hot on the heels of this 
controversial breakdown of an 
admittedly very’ small .sample, the 
Metropolitan Police is starting its own 
monitoring scheme from this Friday. 

For the next four months, infomia- 
tion will be colleatcd on every case 
heard in the iriTier London, Middle¬ 
sex, Sutton and Surbiton, Croydon and 
Woodiford crown courts and of course 
che Cemtral Criminal Court (the Old 
Bailey). An acquittal will be registered 
only if the person charged is cleared on 
all counts, whiich is important because 
the accused may well be charged with 
alternative offences (theft and 
handling, for example). ITiis, oii the 



Mark: collecting evidence 


other hand, will obscure any tendency 
of Junes to plump for the lesser of two 
charge^ almost on principle (Nor, of 
course, will it he i>ossiblc to tell if 
juries conform to the lawyers’ lule of 
thumb by acquitting everyone in their 
first week of .service and convicting 
everyone in their second.) 

Charges will be grouped, though 
that is obviously not easy : the same 
man may be charged witli a crime of 
violence and a crime against pro¬ 
perty. It will be interesting, however, 
to see if national estimates that the 
chances of acquittal for theft, for 
example, are 20 per cent higher than 
for violence are borne out by London 
evidence. 

But the figures for directed acquittals 
will perhaps be the most interesting 
of all. A directed acquittal by no 
means iiecessanJy implies that the 
police should never have lirought the 
case ; it often means that the prosecu¬ 
tion has had to throw' in its hand 
because, after two or three attempts 
to hold the trial, a vital witness 
has not appeared. The figures for 
the inner London crown court will 
be very well worth watching ; 
this particular set of courts is causing 
much worry. Despiite the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor’s creation of a number of tem¬ 
porary courts, the backlog is so 
great that very little warning is given 
for hearings. 

These statistics wiU provide needed 
evidence on che workling of the present 
count system, and it is greatly to Mr 
Mark’s credit that he is concerned to 
collect them. It is less certain thalt they 
will really help the argument over the 
Criminal Law Revision Gonmiittee’s 
proposals, since they cannot show the 
proportion of acquittals in which the 
police were hampered by the rules of 
evidence. The most obvious—die right 
of the accused to refuse to give 
evidence in court—Is invoked prettv 
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Points from the Accounts for the year ended 
29 th April 1972 and the Review by the Chairman, 
Lord Renwick of Coombe K,B.E. 



1972 

1971 


£000 

£000 

Turnover 

18,011 

16,668 

Trading Profit 

6,488 

5,431 

Depreciation 

4.571 

3,915 

Profit after tax 

1,305 

804 

Earnings per Ordinary Share 

3.2p 

1.9p 


# Profit after all deductions shows an increase of 
62 % over 1971 . A final dividend of 6% is recom¬ 
mended making a total of 9 % for the year. 

^ The abolition of controls in July 1971 resulted 
in a spectacular increase in the demand for colour 
television and to meet the demand for relay 
receivers which has consistently outstripped the 
increasing supply a further full production line 
has now been set up by the manufacturers. 

# The Company has been offered by the Minister 
of Posts and Telecommunications a licence to 
provide over its established relay networks in 
Sheffield an experimental local programme 
service. 

^The Board welcomes as substantial share¬ 
holders Lloyds and Scottish Limited with its long 
association with the financing of our type of 
business and the appointment of Mr John 
McQueston O.B.E., Managing Director of Lloyds 
and Scottish, as a Director of the Company. 

^ With the demand for colour television continu¬ 
ing to increase and finance for expansion available 
the Company can look forward to continuing 
progress. 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at Hall 15 
Winchester House, 100 Old Broad Street, E,C, 2 , on 
Friday 22 nd September 1972 at 12,15 p,m. 

BRITISH REUY WIRELESS AND TELEVISION LIMITED 


There is more jnside ttfc 
aviation 
package... 



Eagle Aircraft Services Limited wrnps up 

t*v<Tything needed when you own or opor<Ttf‘ aircraft in one 
aviation package From the time you think of acquiring an 
aircraft to the time you decide to replace it, we will take care 
of all the tjroblerns. We are UK distributors for the famous 
Beech range of light and executive aircraft and UK. 
Germany and Switzerland distributors tor the four-enyined 
JetStar corporate transport We will work out the best way 
for you to buy, lease or hire precisely the aircraft you need 
Prepare detailed operational cost analyses, flight plans 
Organise finance and insurance Equip and furnish your 
aircraft Recruit flight and operational staff Act as your own 
operations division Service and repair your aircraft, supply 
spares. Ferry an aircraft anywhere in tfie world Act as 
brokers when the time comes to sell. And, if vou aren't 
ready to buy or lease, we can provide expertly crewed and 
equipped aircraft tor your per.sorial use whenever vou want 
them 

Eagle Flying Services Limited operates 

a modern charter fleet of Beecfi aircraft which give all the 
prestige and convenience of corporate aircraft use without 
the full involvement of ownership or operation 
Togethei. this company and the three Divisions of Eagle 
Aircraft Services l.tmited provide you witfi the most com¬ 
plete and comprehensive aviation package you will find 
anywhere m Europe. 



Eagle Aircraft Services Limited 

“Serving aviation' 

Leavesdan Aerodroma, Watford. WD2 7BY. 

Tal. Garston (Harts) 79611. Talex 261502 




purely. Yet analyses which suggest that 
under io per cent of acquittals are 
wayward do not damage the case for 
reform : indeed, rather the reverse. 
Cases where, at the trial, it becomes 
patently obvious that the prosecution 
should never iiavc been brought carj 
even strengthen the reformers* argu- 
inenit. It is precisely because the pro¬ 
secution is often not aware until the 
trial. of the strength of the defence 
tliat some wholly ridiculous prosecu- 
tfons are brought. Many j^oplc will 
continue to believe, on principle, that 
the light of silence under police ques¬ 
tioning should not be abolished ; but if 
it were, some prosecutions would 
undoubtedly not be brought. If they 
were still brought, the accused would 
have more diance of achieving that 
excessivelly rare distinction of gaining 
costs against the police. 

Children _ 

As they were 

They used to be called problem child- 
from problem families, sometimes 
referred to as the submerged tenth of 
the population. Nearly 30 years ago, 
after the evacuees of the poorest areas 
of indu.’itrial towns had shocked then 
country hosts wiith their antisocial 
habits, their infested heads and gener¬ 
ally neglected condition, a little book 
called “ Our Towns ” shocked middle- 
class people at large by its de.seription 
of due background from which the 
problem evacuees had emerged. Yet, 
despite the higher standard of living, 
muc'h the same sort of book could be 
written today. “ Children who are 
dirty, undisciplined, unhealthy and ill 
fed have no standards of well-being 
and later accept these conditions in 
their own offspring” The quotation 
comes from “ Our Towns; but this 
summer Sir Keitli Joseph has still found 
it neccssar\' to make speeches about 
deprived cliiidren and the “cycle of 
deprivation *'—the handing down of 
social disadvantage from generation to 
generation. 

So strongly does Sir Keith feel about 
the need to break this cycle that the 
Deparzment of Health and Social 
Security has commissioned the National 
Children's Bureau to prepare a study 
of children’s nc-eds—emotional, social 
and iniellei’tual. Tlie sytudy will be in 
two parts: a concise one aimed at 
providing the department with a base 
from which to develop experimental 
ideas on cducalitig society about child 
development ; and a more comprehen¬ 
sive one summarising and evaluating 


i^hat is known about di2ldren*$ needs. 

Doubtless the study will prove a 
worthy exercise, but as Dr Pringle, 
director of the bureau, herself points 
out, the causes of deprivation and 
specific goals for children’s develop¬ 
ment are already well known. What is 
not kiK>wn is how* the cycle of depriva¬ 
tion can be broken. Dr Pringle believes 
in education for parenthood, particu¬ 
larly among 13-18-year-olds. Again thi.s 
echoes Our Towns.” “ Education has 
left [ithe failed liousewife] where it 
found her, the ignorant offspring of 
ignorant parents, with a child's mind 
in a woman’s body, fit neither to be 
wife nor mother.” Together with their 
insisttence on the need for nursery 
schools, particularly in the deprived 
areas, the authors of “Our Towns” 
would have had no doubt today that 
the answer to Sir Keith’s cycle of 
deprivation lies in education—which 
suggests that the responsibilky is not 
so much his as Mrs Thatcher’s. 

American tourists _ 

Unexpected 
guests _ 

Britisli taxpayers were showing a 
certain irritation this week at havdng to 
foot the Ixill lor a party of Americans 
stranded at Gatwick airport on Sunday 
when their charter flight to New York 
was cancelled. About 100 of the origi¬ 
nal party of 142 staked out in an air¬ 
port lounge. Among them was a 
woman with a baby in arms, just one 
of many who seemed to have budgeted 
their trips on the narrowest of margins. 
Some of them claimed to }>e penniless 
and unable to buy food, let alone 
afford the fare for a scheduled flight 
back home. A depu/tation went to the 
American embassy to appeal for help 
but received a dusty answer. So the 


British had to meet the emergency by 
social security handouts. 

It was not so much the money that 
ran^kled. In the first couple of days that 
amounted to a mere £ogo paid out to 
68 .people. What was hard to under¬ 
stand was the refusal of the embassy 
to take oresponsihllity for getti>ng the 
Americans home, even when the 
agency organising the charter had 
sus^nded operations and it became 
plain that other arrangements would 
have to be made for the return %iht. 
It was obviously not a case of official 
cussedness 'l>ut of established policy— 
or lack of it. The embassy simply had 
no funds or authority to cope with 
that kind of situation. 

Britons abroad who find themselves 
in similar trouble are usually luckier 
than the Americans. If stranded 
travellers cannot look after themselves 
the consular officer on the spot will 
act on his own initiative to make sure 
they are fed and have somwhere 
decent to bed down while the problem 
of ihow to get them home is being 
sorted out. If the circumstances 
amount to “ extreme distress ” people 
may be given ak tickets or the money 
to buy tliem, provided they give a 
.signed undertaking :lo repay. When 
they land in Britain again their pass¬ 
ports are taken away and are not 
returned until the debt has been paid. 
Canadians, too, can look to their higli 
commission or embassy for a small 
loan, although only Ottawa can give 
authority to pay for repatriation. 

On Wednesday, the fortunes of the 
beleaguered Americans perked up. 
They spent that night in an hotel and 
flew hoipp rhe next day. But not at 
their country’s expense. The hotel took 
them in free and an international 
hamburger group and an independent 
British airline paid their fares—just for 
the publicity. There is a moral for 
Washington in that. 



Stranded Americans: brother, can you spare e plane 7 
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ISystems.internationally approved 


Time-Measuring Systems 

So advanced are the systems being used at the XXth Olympics that 
some have dubbed them the Technolympics. At any rate, watched by 
hundreds of millions on television, the Olympics may fairly be called 
"The Greatest Show on Earth". All the more important then, that there 
should be not the slightest doubt about the winner of any event. The 
honour of being appointed Official Time-Keeper was awarded to Jung- 
hans, who have devised sophisticated systems which can objectively 
detect the tiny but vastly important margin between Olympic Champion 
and runner-up. The competitors from 106 countries and their millions of 
supporters have full confidence in the Junghans systems which for the 
first time in Olympic history eliminate the human element in time 
measurement. 


Calculating Systems 


Junghans is one of the DIEHL Group of Companies which are in the fore¬ 
front of advanced technology in many fields. 

DIEHL calculating systems also have the confidence of many users in 
the 106 countries represented at Munich. For 20 years DIEHL calculating 
systems have earned an enviable reputation throughout the world. The 
calculator business in recent years has seen rapid advances in techno¬ 
logy and many new entrants. Few can equal DIEHL’s range of calculating 
systems — systems for office use right up to advanced programmable 
calculating systems. 



Word Processing Systems 






DIEHL is also in the field of Word Processing — a rapidly growing 
business as Managers strive to increase productivity in correspondence 
and typing and to make the best use of office staff. DIEHL autotext Is a 
powerful new way of automating the typewriting function. Using magnetic 
tape cassettes, DIEHL autotext brings startling improvements in the 
speed and accuracy of typewritten output 


DIEHL 


DIEHL * 8500 Niirnberg 2 ‘ Postfach * W.-Germany 

Please send me DIEHL Calculating Systems 
information on; ! ^ DIEHL Programmable Calculating Systems 

i j DIEHL autotext — Editing Typewriting System 
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THE WORLD International Report 


The season of votes and 
mellow fearfulness 


FROM OUR PARIiS CORABSPONDErfr 

Afiter the briefest of August respites the 
French election campaign is again in 
full swing. Officially, of course, it has 
not even begun : the voting for a new 
national assembly is not clue, or likely, 
before next sjiring. But at least since 
M, Pompidou’s bungled referendum in 
April on the expansion of the common 
market, not a thing has been said or 
done by the government or the parties 
except with the election in mind. 

The approach of the poll has meant 
that the supposedly dead holiday 
period was even less so than usual. 
Well into August, the new prime 
minister, M. Pierre Messmer, was 
receiving representatives of various 
social groups, trade unions, employers, 
and so on, and going on television, 
unimpressively, to disprove to the 
citizenry the opposition theory tliat he 
does not in fact exist. Hardly was M. 
Messmer off for a brief holiday than 
the Socialist leader M. Francois Mitter¬ 
rand was back from one for a press 
conference at which he refurbished 
the theory, complaining that the one 
social group the new government had 
not yet got round to meeting was the 
national assembly, on which, sup¬ 
posedly, it depends. 

In reality, complained M. Mitter¬ 
rand, the government, like so many 
other things, depended on the personal 
whim of M. Georges Pompidou. 
France had moved not so much from 
a parliamentary to a presidential 
regime as to a personal one. This 
theme, that the power of the Elys6e 
has abusively increased and ought to 
be diminished, is one that the Socialists’ 
and the Communists’ joint programme 
makes much of, and there is some 
solid evidence for it. The president 
certainly had more to do with the 
make-up of the Messmer cabinet than 
the prime minister did. 

At a lower level, the midsummer 


reshuffle in the state l)roadcasting 
organisation amounted not just to a 
takeover by the ruling Union de.s 
Dcmoc rates pour la Republic jue 
(UDR) but also by M. Pompidou 
personally : the new direc'tor-general 
is one of his warm admirers and the 
future third television service has been 
entrusted to a man appointed straight 
ulF the Elysee press staff. This issue 
of personal power is likely to figure 
prominently in the campaign. 

One suspects, though, that the 
average elector is more likely to 
respond to the issues now agitating 
the trade unions and the Communist 
party * unemployment, uncomfortably 
high despite an apparently healthy 
economy, and prices soaring at six per 
cent a year. The unions are now 
promising a hot autumn unless they 
get satisfaction on three elegantly 
simple demands : a minimum wage of 
1,000 francs, about £8o, a month ; 
retirement at the age of bo ; and a 
40-hour working week. So far, govern¬ 
ment and employers are sitting on 
their liands. But the union demands 
could prove a double-edged 
electoral weapon. Leave the unions to 
irritate the public through the winter, 
and by the spring inflation may have 
made it perfectly realistic to steal their 
1,000-franc clothes anyway. 

rhe government too is clearing the 
decks for action. M. Edgar Faure, 
appointed to the education ministry 
to woo the students after May, 19^8, 
has been called in to do the same now 
for the working class, as a super- 
minister for social affairs. His plans, 
due out shortly, cannot satisfy the 
union demands. But they could well 
include greater protection against 
unemployment and some harmless hut 
striking extension of France’s embry¬ 
onic system of worker participation.” 

Other things too are being cleared 



Time ior Tomasini to clear off 


off, not least of them the UDR general 
secretary, M. Rene Tomasini. M. 
'rornasini’s celebrated imitations of 
Spiro Agnew have not been a wild 
public success. But his resignation last 
week on grounds of “ ill-health ” had 
more to do with his cloudy involve¬ 
ment with one of the sideshows in the 
broadcasting scandal a few months 
ago. After the battering the Chaban- 
Delmas government took from a series 
of scandals, M. Pompidou has plainly 
decided that his political friends should 
be a little better at playing Caesar’s 
wife. 

Miraculously, for .some two months, 
they have managed it. There has not 
been a scandal worth reporting, 
except from Lyons, where a former 
police chief is under arrest and a 
variety of brothels have been closed 
down. The opposition press is indig- 
nating becau.se a local UDR deputy 
was nearly as unwise in his friend¬ 
ships as the policeman. But what was 
it Macaulay said about the British 
public in one of its periodic fits of 
morality ? The French public may 
have been less indignant than amused 
at one of the results, a weekend demo 
by the ladies concerned declaring 
tartly that they had a right to worK 
like anybody else. 

And the government has a much 
better scandal to play with ; the trials 
in Prague, which have come at just 
the right moment for what is plainly 
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going to be its loudest battle-cry. “ The 
only model the opposition proposes,” 
M. Messmer said recently, ” is the 
totalitarian one of the eastern countries, 
where the state controls everything and 
the ruling party imposes its ideas.” 

The opposition, and not least the 
Communist party, had in fact already 
gone to clal^orate lengths to say that 
that was precisely what it was not 
proposing. M. Mitterrand repeated it 
still more forcefully at his later press 
conference. No matter, the charge is 
going to he pressed. And not just 
because three Frenchmen in four 
would be scared out of their wits at 
the thought of a dictatorship of M. 
Georges Marchais, let alone the paper 
rumble of Soviet tanks down the 
Champs Elysees, which we shall pro¬ 
bably hear before die campaign is 
out. But also because every repetition 
will cause trouble between M. Mar¬ 
chais and M. Mitterrand. Already the 
latter has had to evade the question 
whether he would accept a Communist 
prime minister, and say flatly that his 
party would never accept a com¬ 
munist regime. Hardly the stuff to 
bring the Communist party’s supporters 
out to vote, where need be, for a 
Socialist candidate. 

Within it.s own camp, the govern¬ 
ment has been mending fences all 
round. Fresh from prison, M. Gerard 
Nicoud, the small shopkeepers’ leader, 
has been received by the appropriate 
minister. Cardinal Marty, the arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, who has often held 
the ruling party at arm’s length, has 
been induced to celebrate mass, with 
a brace of other monsignori, at a folk- 
lorique festival attended by President 
Pompidou. The farmers will be on 
the prime minister’s doorstep for 
manna later this month. All we await 
is M. Pompidou’s forthcoming press 
conference, where he will no doubt be 
hoping to announce his impending 
apotheosis at the EEC summit con¬ 
ference. How nice if he could announce 
a surprise visit, say, to Peking too. 
One cannot he sure w'hal electoral 
gimmicks he has in store. But 
gimmicks, be sure, there will he. 

Cain and Abel 
country 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

As time runs out. for Willy Brandt’s 
government the Brandt brand of 
Ostpolitik is losing steam. Yet much 
has been accomplished since that dark 
of January 29, 1970, when the 


Germany 



west German state secretary', Herr Egon 
Bahr, first arrived at Sheremetyevo air¬ 
port in Moscow to begin his first 
talks with the Soviet foreign minister, 
Mr (iromyko. In the bag are the 
Bonn-Moscow treaty, the Bonri- 
Warsaw treaty, the four-party agree¬ 
ment on Berlin and the traffic and 
transit agreements witli east Germany. 
These are fr^rmidable achievements: 
too formidable, according to opponents 
of the Ostpolitik both here and abroad. 
But it was only to be expected that an 
element of realpolitik should emerge 
sooner or later. 

Although diplomatic relations 
between west Germany and Poland 
are soon to be established, and the 
PUlirii foreign minister is expected in 
Bonn on September 13th, there is an 
almighty wrangle going on about how 
many “ ethnic Germans ” may be 
allowed to leave Poland for west 
Germany. And before proper negotia¬ 
tions can get going between west 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, there is 
still the stumbling block of the 1938 
Munich agreement to be surmounted. 
With historical probity the west 
(Jermans say that the treaty did exist, 
although they are willing to forget 
about its provisions. The Czechoslovaks 
insisft that the agreement -should be 
declared null and void from the start. 

But the nub of the problem in 
central Europe, indeed ^the nub of the 
Ostpolitik, is the relationship between 
the two Germanies. This week, for the 
51st time, two men sat down at a 
negotiating table in Bonn, the inde¬ 
fatigable Herr Egon Bahr and his east 
German opjiosite number, Herr Michael 
Kohl. In the final stretch of their talks. 



now .semantically elevated in the good 
old Ostpolitik tradition to the level of 
“ negotiations,” they are trying to ham¬ 
mer out some sort ot general relations 
treaty between the two Germanies. 
This means, in effect, deciding what 
“ Germany ” is. And here we are in 
Cain and Abel country, with two 
countries divided by much more than 
a common language. 

The west Germans want it stipulated 
in the treaty’s preamble that Germany 
is “ one nation.” “ We cannot regard 
east German citizens as foreigners,” 
the west Germans say, which is pre¬ 
cisely how the east German gov'ernment 
wishes its citizens to be regarded. On 
this point hinges the imixirtant argu¬ 
ment about whether the tw'O German 
states should exchange ambassadors, as 
sovereign states would, and as the east 
Germans would like, or simply pleni¬ 
potentiaries, as the west (mermans 
prefer. The west Germans look forward 
to eventual reunification ; the east 
Germam do not, being hell-bent on 
getting formal recognition from as 
many countries as possible (Sweden 
and Switzerland are coming along 
nicely) and on membership of the 
United Nations. In addition, the west 
Germans want it written into the 
preamble to the treaty that the rights 
and responsibilities of the four 
“occupying” powers remain unaffected. 
The east Germans are vague on this. 

The west Germans believe that a 
treaty would establisih a modus vivendi 
between the two countries—“disman¬ 
tling the barriers” is the phrase in 
official use. But in the 12th year of the 
Berlin wall, the free movement of 
people from east to west is not even 
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on the agenda. For the east this is a 
non-ncgotiablc subject, except in the 
case of unweaned babes and ladies on 
the wrong side of 60. The cast Ger¬ 
mans insik, moreover, that those who 
have fled the country since 1949 (some 
3m) are still east German ciuzeiis. Fast 
German chauvinism runs counter to a 
west German desire to call Germans 
from both parts simply “Germans.” 

East Germany could live without the 
treaty. It could go back to Moscow and 
say that the treaty’s proposed provisions 
are too much for its irtternal security 
to bear (always the most teHing argu¬ 
ment to the Soviet ear). But all the 
indications are that a treaty of sorts 
will be patched up. It will be patched 
up mainly because the east Germans 
were given Che go-aht5ad by Mr Brezh¬ 
nev at the recent Crimean summit 
meeting. The treaty would help the 
Russians in their preparations for the 
European security conference which 
they want so badly. Moreover, the Rus¬ 
sians would like to get as much done av 
they can with Herr Brandt and Hen 
Bahr before the west German elections 
whicli are expected (jn December 3rd. 
A Ghancellor Barzel might be a ver\ 
ciifl'erent proposition. 

Italy _ 

The politics of 
the spectrum 

FROM OUR ROME CORRE9PONDEN1 

Signoi Arulreotti has got himself over 
his first real hurdle, and the new 
Italian government of the centre-right, 
which only just won parliament's .seal 
of approval eariier in the .summer, is 
>till on its feet. A pensions bill almost 
lirouglu the government to grief two 
weeks ago, but that was more by 
accident than design. The absence of 
a number of senators on the govern¬ 
ment side, enabled the opposition to 
pass some amendments altering the 
.substance of the bill. But Signor 
.\ndreotti rushed his bill through botli 
houses again, and put the whips on. 
It passed on the eve of parliament's 
summer recess. 

Having cleared this fence, Signor 
Andreotti is now riding boldly at the 
hurdle of price inflation. He means to 
try coercion, and has asked the pro¬ 
vincial prefects to help the govern¬ 
ment in a 60-day experiment to oblige 
retailers to keep food prices pegged 
to the prices applied by the muni¬ 
cipally owned food stores. The experi¬ 
ment began in Rome on Monday amid 
protests from retailers who preferred 
to shut their shops. But the prime 
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minister claims that the .situation is 
too serious to be left to the mechanism 
of the market. Food prices have shot 
up six per cent in three months and 
the price of meat is now so high that 
consumption is declining for the first 
time since the war. 

'I'he introduction of colour television 
has become a political as well as a 
technical controversy, particularly since 
President Pompidou turned his recent 
state visit to Italy into an exercise to 
firornote the French Secant system over 
its rival, the (German Pal. Signor 
Andreotti did not consult his coalition 
}>artners, and the Republicans, who 
are not in tlic coalition but give it their 
support, have taken offence ; their 
leader, Signor La Mai fa, says that to 
introduce any sort of colour television 
in Italy today is flying in the face of the 
principle ol planned austerity lie has 
been preaching for two years. Signor 
Andreotti’s prdblenis have been made 
worse by revelations in the Catholic 
magazine Familia Christiana about the 
.^ecrct agenda sent to Rome before 
President Pompidou’s visit. If Italy 
plumps for Secam, this ((ocuinent said, 
tlie French will offer the free export of 
Italian wines to France and .set up a 
Mediterranean research centre for 
electronics in Rome, 

No one expects Signor Andreotti to 
allow his government to become 
involved in an international con¬ 
troversy, The televn.sion cjue.s"iion will 
almost certainly lie left to parliament 
to dei:ide. 

Denmark and jSforway _ 

Who goes to 
market? _ 

Tlie prime minister of Norway, Mr 
I'rygve Bratteli, has announced that 
he will re.sign if the referendum to be 
held on September 25th produces a 
vote against the countr\'’s entry into 
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the common market. If he is thus 
obliged to resign the consequent poli¬ 
tical crisis will be acute. It could not 
be resolved by holding an immediate 
general election. 

In Norway, elections can never be 
held until the end of the four-year 
parliamentary term, and the current 
term wiH not end until September 
next year. And although Mr Bratteli’s 
Labour party holds only 74 
Storting’s 150 seats, it is hard to 
visualise the four present opposition 
parties, which between them hold 7®? 
reassembling their former coalkion. It 
was on the question of common market 
membership that Mr Borten’s four^ 
party coalition fell apart last yea., and 
the question still divides the parties of 
the centre and right. 

So it has been widely argued that 
the only possible successor to the 
present Labour government would l>e 
another Labour government. But Mr 
Bratteli has stamped on the idea that 
such a government might prove ready 
to negotiate a mere limited trade agree¬ 
ment with the common market. Labour, 
he in’sists, could not consider anything 
less than full membership. Eleven of 
his ow^n party’s Storting members 
oppose it, but only alxjiit 30 MPs of 
other parties share this view', and .some 
of tlie.-^e have now indicated that they 
wfjuild gt> over to the [nx)-KEC camp if 
the refeienduin produced a “ yes ” vote. 
This w'ould be enough to make up the 
threequarters majority that is required 
in the Stortini'. 

Mr Bratteli lias .squared up for a 
hard fight, but tfie trend of -the opinion 
polls over tlie past year has been 
encouraging foj the pro-EEC cam- 
l^aigncrs. Attempts by their opponents 
to explort anti-German feeling .seem 
to have failed. Many heroes of the 
wartime resistance have declared for 
tlie common market ; and Mr Bratteli, 
Inmself a survivor i)f a nazi concen¬ 
tration camp, has boldly brought Herr 
Willy Brandt on to one of his cam¬ 
paigning rostrums. 

In Denmark, on the other hand, the 
late.st opinion poll shows a marked 
decline in enthusiasm for the common 
market, A June poll liad sJhown 46 
p.?r cent for and only 31 per cent 
against entry ; now the figures are 41 
and 35, and the que.stion w'bether Den¬ 
mark should join if Norway did not 
yielded a tie vote with 38 per 
cent on each side. There is a very 
large majority in the Folketing for 
entry, but it does not look like being 
large enough to produce the fiw.-9ixths 
majority that would make a referendum 
constitutronallv unnecessary. Onlv the 
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far-left Scxiialist People's party is 
solidly against entry, bvit its 17 mem¬ 
bers will probably be joined, in the 
parliamentary vote to be taken during 
September, by at least 15 dissident 
Social Democrats and Radicals ; and 
only 29 members are needed to form a 
blocking ^^ixtJh in the Folketing. So the 
referendum, to be held on October 2nd, 
will apparently be the clincher. 

The Daniirfh marketeers are not 
grrcvtly dismayed either by their 
recent loss of support or by the pos¬ 
sibility of Norway voting no a week 
before their referendum. They have a 
constitutional advantage in the fact 
that their opponents can block entry 
only if they muster a majority “ no ” 
vote that repre.sents at least 30 per cent 
of the Whole electorate ; so a low poll 
on October 2nd could favour the pro- 
EEC forces. 

In general the common market battle 
hais been quieter in Denmark than in 
Norway, and the ]X)ssibility of a 
change of government is now exciting 
a relatively lively interest. Mr Krag’s 
Social Democratic government, like 
Norway’s, is a minority one; unlike 
Norway’s, it faces an almost solidly pro- 
EEC opposition that could offer the 
electorate a reasonably coherent alter¬ 
native and, after October 2nd, is 
expected to try to force an election. 
Mr Krag can count on only 72 of the 
Fol'keting’s 179 votes, and, if the 
Socialist People’s party goes sour on 
him, or even if some of the 
representatives of Greenland and the 
Faroes .shift their ground, the 
government could be brought down. 

The subcontinent _ 

Who flinches? 

Two months after it was signed, one 
month after it was ratified and just as 
it .seemed on the point of breaking 
down, the Simla agreement was agreed 
to all over again in New Delhi this 
week. What made the re-agreement 
necessary were the conflicting inter¬ 
pretations India and Pakistan were 
putting on the ambiguous phrasing of 
the accord, particularlv its provisions 
concerning the ceasefire line in 
Kashmir. Pakistan wanted to go back 
to the old 1949 version, complete with 
United Nations observers ; India 
insisted that last December’s ceawsefire 
line liad superseded the old boundary 
as a new “ line of control.” Troops 
which should have been withdrawn by 
this weekend stood their ground while 
the two sides hassled over definitions 
and India threatened to abandon the 


withdrawals altogether. Then Mr 
Bhutto dispatched two top aides to 
Delhi and, after five days ci talks, on 
Tuesday the impasse was proclaimed 
to have been resolved. The proof ? A 
communique repeating the very same 
ambiguous phrases as the original 
accord. 

The Indians claim that they have 
won their case : that Pakistan has now 
agreed that the “ line of control ” 
replaces the old 490-mile line in its 
entirety and not merely in short 
stretches where territory changed hands, 
and that the new line will be bilate- 
ally determined and bilaterally super¬ 
vised—which means that UN observers 
will have no further role there. None 
of this has been put on paper, so all of 
it is still subject to another round of 
reinterpretation. But the two sides have 
committed themselves to a new dead¬ 
line of September 15th for troops to be 
withdrawn everywhere except in 
Kashmir. The one public precondition 
is that the Kashmir line should be 
jointly delineated by Monday. 

The effect of this latest bout of high- 
level diplomacy is to bring India’s 
relations with Pakistan formally back 
to Simla square one. But the prospects 
for a subcontinental settlement have 
considerably worsened since Mr Bhutto 
met Mrs Gandhi in early July. The 
most dramatic symptom of this 
deterioration was last week’.s veto by 
China of Bangladesh’s application for 
admission to the UN. Whether China 
was acting purely out of loyalty to its 
ally, Pakistan, or whether it was using 
the veto for its own anti-Soviet pur¬ 
poses, China’s support has undoubtedly 
strengthened Mr Bhutto’s resoilve to 
hold back his own recognition of 
Bangladesh until Sheikh Mujib agrees 
to meet him for talks. 


Both the Chinese and the Pakistanis 
have indicated that they expect to 
come to terms with Bangladesh eventu- 
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ally. China pushed ^ard for a motion 
postponing Security Council vote 
on Bangladesh—presumably out of 
reluctance to cast a veto whidi would 
land it irredeemably in the great 
power” category it so vigorously dis¬ 
claims. Its weakly argued case against 
admission was based mainly on Bang¬ 
ladesh’s failure to adhere to last 
December’s Security Council resolution 
calling for a return of the Plakistani 
prisoners of war, rather than any pre¬ 
tence that Bangladesh still belongs to 
Pakistan. 

Mr Bhutto, for his part, has already 
provided Pakistanis with a historical 
rationalisation for the acceptance of 
Bangladesh; he told his national 
assembly several weeks ago that the 
Lahore resolution of 1940 envisaged 
not one but two Moslem states on the 
subcontinent. But evidently he feels 
that to carry his argument to its logical 
conclusion would be politically more 
dangerous for him than the alternative 
of leaving his 90,000 prisoners in Indian 
camps. Even the Indians acknowledge 
that this summer’s language riots in 
Sind, and growing restiveness in the 
Punjab, have undermined Mr Bhutto’s 
ability to sell a recognition policy at 
home. So India has joined Britain and 
other countries in trying to persuade 
Sheikh Mujib to abandon his insistence 
that recognition must precede any 
meeting with Mr Bhutto. It is a contest 
of wills that could go on for a very long 
time. 

South Africa _ 

United in name 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

After nearly a quarter of a century in 
opposition, during which it has looked 
at times like the boneless wonder of 
South African politics, the United 
party has suddenly been convulsed by 
a palace revolution which could trans¬ 
form it. A group of young members, 
impatient with the party’s negative 
tactics, has ousted the second-in- 
command and chief tactician, Mr 
Marais Steyn, from the key position 
of Transvaal leader. It seems inevit¬ 
able that they will now try to carry 
their revolution fuither and, in time, 
even challenge the leader of the 
opposition, Sir de Villicrs Graaff, who 
has held the position for 16 years. 

Ever since the National party’s sur¬ 
prise victory over Field-Marshal Smuts 
in 1948 the United party has b^n a 
declining force. But despite this It has 
remained remarkably intact and it*; 
leadership entrenched. This is all the 
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USIMINAS 

A PROFITABLE STEEL-MAKING PROJECT 


The export oriented rational exploitation of the rich mineral 
resources of the Iron Quadrilateral Region of the Brazilian south 
east has caused in the River Doce Valley (the natural route to the 
seaboard) favourable economic conditions for the execution of a 
large-scale steel-producing project. 

Both activities (export of iron ore and the production of steel) 
were, for quite a long time, mere national aspirations which 
became real when the result of large investments in the infra¬ 
structure of settlement, such as sanitation, hydroelectric, 
railroad and harbours, ripened and it became economic to mine 
the iron ore and transport It to the coast. 550 km. away. 

The valley of the river (and the railroad) runs along parallel 
20 degrees south generally heading to east. At the middle and 
lower reaches (levels of less than 200 m.) the original jungle 
cover, infested by tropical diseases, prevented the success of 
the many efforts of land settlement in the 19th century. 

The small high ground charcoal-fired blast furnaces, over¬ 
looking the valley, located on healthier levels of the mining zone, 
were responsible for the general disappearance of forests in the 
middle part of the valley, in the first half of the 20th century. 
This haphazardous sanitation was intensified as a result of other 
activities, such as rock crystal and mica mining and the produc¬ 
tion of hardwoods, and were completed by additional rational 
work of sanitation, carried out during the Second World War 
which resulted in stable human settlement in the region. 

The railroad began to be constructed early in this century, but 
iron ore export began only at the end of the 'AOs decade, when 
adequate harbours were constructed and the technical conditions 
of the railroad improved. 

However, with regard to the project for the product ion of steel, 
it is worth remembering that, in the first quarter of the 20th 
century, a British capital owned company was formed—the 
Itabira Iron Ore Company Ltd.—to carry out the activities of 
mining and exporting iron ore. and building a coke-fired steel- 
producing plant in the region. The effort failed and only well 
after the Second World War (in the '60s decade) did a steel- 
producing plant materialize--with the participation of Japanese 
capital. 

Founded in 1956. Usinas Siderurgicas de Minas Gerais S/A 
(USIMINAS) constructed in the Rio Doce Valley a steelworks, 
located 451 km. from the port of Vitoria, through which the 
steelworks receives foreign coking coal availing of the railroad 
cars which otherwise returned empty, after carrying iron ore for 
export to the seaport. The plant is very near—127 km.—to the 
iron ore deposits, located at Itabira, state of Minas Gerais, 
while the large Brazilian centres, Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 
that consume steel plates and sheets produced, are respectively 
568 km. and 817 km. away. 

In the formation of the company, the Japanese suppliers of 
machinery and equipment subscribed 40 percent of the capital, 
while the largest Brazilian stockholder (The Brazilian National 
Economic Development Bank—BNDE) held practically the 
remaining 60 percent. The current participation of Japanese 
capital in the company is still impressive (about 18 percent). 

The steelworks, laid out on a levelled area of 7 km. by i km.. 


produces uncoated rolled steel flat products, and is made up of 
the coking plant; two blast furnaces of 960 m^ each; a steel¬ 
making plant with two basic oxygen converters of 72 tons each; 
a two-high reversible mill for maximum 1.850-mm.-wide slabs; 
a 120-in. plate mill; a continuous six-stand four-high 80-in. hot 
strip mill, and a 66-in. two-high reversible cold strip mill. 

The rated capacity of the steelworks (500,000 tons/year) was 
exceeded in the third year (1967) of integrated operation, and 
in the second half of 1972 a level of yearly production of 
1.200.000 tons of steel ingots was achieved. 

The steelworks began integrated operations (mid-1965) at a 
time of recession in the Brazilian market, which forced the 
company to iook for markets abroad which have been tapped 
ever since and. in 1967, accounted for 35 percent of the 
company's production. Currently, even though the Brazilian 
market is showing extraordinary growth rates, the company is 
still keeping up its export drive by selling abroad at least 
10 percent of its annual production, with satisfactory earning 
(matching with those of Brazilian market for the hot strip line of 
products). 

Despite its relatively modest scale, the project is already 
showing adequate profit and in current year is yielding after-tax 
earning of 10 percent on its net worth, .specially duo to its 
favourable location, high productivity (230 t/man/year) and the 
relatively low average salaries (U.S.$ 1'50/man/hour— 
including fringe benefits). The company's share in the Brazilian 
market for uncoated steel flat products is currently about 40 
percent. To maintain this participation, expansions have been 
scheduled successively to 2*4 million tons by 1975 and about 
4 million tons by 1980, thus keeping up with the growth of the 
Brazilian market, estimated at 1 5 percent per year. 

The 2'4 million tons expansion stage is currently underway. 
It has been budgeted at 382 million U.S. dollars. For this stage 
the company—which is supported by BNDE financial aid in 
Brazilian currency—has raised 100 million U.S. dollars in loans 
extended by the World Bank (International Development and 
Reconstruction Bank) and Inter-American Development Bank. 
65 million U.S. dollars from Japanese sources and, further¬ 
more. 87 million U.S. dollars through bilateral financing 
agreements with various countries abroad from which 
machinery and equipment may be purchased. 

The above-mentioned operating productivity and the high 
technical quality of the products are, to a large extent, the result 
of technical assistance agreements carried out with its Japanese 
stockholders, covering steel production. 

The company is undertaking itself to actively ensure the 
continuity of growth of the Brazilian steel market, for which, 
through an already formed subsidiary (known as USIMEC), It 
proposes to encourage the consumption of welded shapes in 
civil works and participate in speeding up the complete 
integration of the last stages of the nation's heavy industries. 

For this goal, the company has signed technical assistance 
contracts with a German company and in principle will study 
association of mutual interest with other engineering, machinery 
and equipment international companies. 
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more remarkable considering the 
amorphous nature of tlie party, which 
is really a kind of coalition of anti- 
NationaHst foircs. Its components 
range from fairly liberal people to ones 
who oppose the government because 
they considei its policy of tribal 
bantustans a {omniunist danger. 

Consequent^ the party has little 
in the wav of an ideology. Its strategy, 
deviled by Mr Steyn, has been one of 
softice catcher dissatisfied Nationalist: 
it has tried, wherever possible, to 
exploit unpopular aspects of govern¬ 
ment jjolicy without saying loo speci¬ 
fically what it would do instead. This 
strategy appeared at last to be bearing 
some fruit during elections in 1970 
when the Umted party gained a few 
seats. But the government responded 
by beating the old tribal drums of 
Afrikaner nationalism, and at two 
by-elections this year the United party 
resumed its decline. 

This wad when a group of young 
member* in the Transvaal began 
questioning the Steyn strategy. And 
when the hierarchy resisted their ideas 
for a more positive approach they 
began organising their takeover. Led 
by Mr Ilarry Schwarz, a .successful 
lawyer and banker, they gained a 
majority at the party’s Traasvaal con¬ 
gress last week and Mr Schwarz 
replaced Mr Steyn as provincial leader. 
This was a serious shock for the 
avuncular Sir de Villiers and has 
cracked the old order wide open. Now 
another Schwarz man, Mr Japic 
Basson, IS making a bid for control of 
the important Witwatersrand regional 
council. The Johannesburg Sunday 
Times, a longtime staunch supporter 
of the LTnited party, has hailed these 
events as meaning the birth of “a 
new UP." Whether it will be any more 
eflfective than the old remains to be 
seen. So far the new men have had 
little to say about their ideological 
ideas. At this stage of their revolution 
this is presumably a softlee catchee 
tactic of their own 


The blacktakeover 

FROM OUR UGANDA CORRESPONDENT 

“The Sftrutrglc be long and diffi¬ 
cult and in tiic touise ol it, as in the 
course of an\ wai, we must expect 
inconvenienccN and difficulties. But this 
should not alter oui detcnninalTon to 
win the war, and cjuicklv loo." Tn this 
way did Prcsid^mt Amin begin to break 
the news to Ugandans that his so-called 
war of economic liiberation, launched 


three weeks ago, was not going to be 
the plain sailing that many ^ them 
had imagined. But although the first 
realisations of the practical difficulties 
involved in the exodm of Uganda’s 
60,000 non-citizen Asians have daiwned 
this week, they have not stopped 
(General Amin extending his campaign 
on several new fronts. 

Now that the Asians are going, the 
tourist industry and foreign enterprise 
are to l>e Africanised : the one by 
the sample expexlient of insistiing that 
tourists drive around in cars owned 
by “ black Ugandans," tfie otlier by 
directing that foreign investment be 
channelled through “'black Ugan¬ 
dans," and not through Asian citizens. 
Nexii on the lifjt are European-owned 
businesses—which, when »the time 
comes, will! have to be bought by any 
" black Ugandans “ not already fully 
engaged in transporting tourists or 
running former Asian enteiprises. 

Although, for the moment, the pro¬ 
posed takeover of European-owned 
businesses does not appear imminent, 
it could Ixscome $0 in the event of a 
rapid deterioration in relations with 
Britain. Mr Heath’is decision to freeze 
a £iotn development loan agreed to 
last year, coupled with the volume of 
high-pitched coinnient from the popu¬ 
lar British press, could well bring it 
albou't. Certainly they will have no 
other effect. (General Amin told busi- 
nevwmen here, soon before the British 
action was announced : “ Any country 
which develops a bad attitude against 
Uganda in its economic war will be 
Ignored, and Uganda will not be 
friendly with that country." 

None the less. President Amin has 
accejited that there will be troubled 
times ahead. Asian technicians have 
been unobtrusively asked to stay on. 
A state trading corporation has been 
formed to import and distribute 
essential goods for industry. Crash 
courses will Ijc held for African busi¬ 
nessmen. In line with the policy of 
putting the country on a war footing, 
drinking hours have been curtailed, and 
teenage dances—“ tliey sap the energy 
of the youtli"—have been banned. 

Steps have also l)een taken to speed 
up the processing of Asian emigrants. 
'ITie British high commission here is 
issuing entry permits to .some 
\sians a day. On ffie Ugandan side, 
exitra staff ha\"e been brought in to 
issue income tax clearances, and a 
iiiinistTv building near the airport is 
doing duty as a customs shed. But the 
airlift Itself is Still a doubtful proposi¬ 
tion. The president’s decision that it 
must be undertaken by East African 


Airways means tha^ the first emigrants 
may not leave for several weeks. 

One suggestion has been ithat 
East African Airways should cut out 
some of ks scheduled services to make 
room for the airKft. But this plan is 
not likely to find favour in Kenya, 
where the ^vemment seems to be 
moving against Uganda’s expulsion 
measures. Vice-President arap Moi’s 
.statement at the weekend that Kenya’s 
policy towards the Asians remained 
unchanged followed reports that over¬ 
seas .suppliers had begun to discrimin¬ 
ate not only against Uganda but 
against the other east African partner 
states as well. 

Vietnam _ 

How much has the 
bombing cut off ? 

FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 

The American Secretary of Defence, 
Mr Melvin Laird, continues to cover 
himself and President Nixon by sug- 
gesfting that North Vietnam still 
retains the will and the resources to 
mount one, or even two, more “ spec¬ 
taculars" before the American elec¬ 
tion takes place on November 7 th. A 
new offensive, it is implied, would be 
General GLap's way of doing his bit for 
the election of Senator George 
Mcfxovern. Mr Laird first began 
saying this sort of thing in the grim 
days of March and Api il, when General 
Giap\s men api>eared to be on top. He 
says the same sort of thing today more 
as an insurance against it happening, 
which some begin to think it may not. 
Anyway, however spectacular, no 
attack in the mud and the wet of 
Vietnam’s rainy season can now in 
Mr Laird’s view add up to very much 
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in military terms, or last very long. For 
American intelligence, fallible though 
it may be, suggests that North Vietnam 
has run dangerously short of supplies. 

The sums are as follows. In 1971 
abomt qo per cent of all North Vietnam’s 
imports came by sea, and 90 per cent 
of the sea traffic came through 
Haiphong. About a quarter of this 
total tonnage was “military-related,” 
much of the rest being raw materials 
and food. Since the entrances to 
Haiphong were mined in May no 
cargo ships have sailed in. A few 
Chinese trawlers have put in at two 
islands farther south, Honnicu and 
Hon La. Their mostly light car¬ 
goes have been loaded on to lighters 
or directly into the water in floating 
burlap bags, giving the American navy 
a jolly time sinking most of the 
lighters and almost all die bags. 

Haiphong is in effect an idle port. 
Which leaves the overland routes. 
There has been a regular flow of 
Russian ships into such Chinese ports 
as Shanghai and Whampoa, although 
some of them have been turned away. 
The cargoes of those ships which have 
been accepted have then been nrwed 
in a rather leisurely fashion by the 
Chinese to the North Vietnamese 
border. Two railway lines run down 
from the border towards Hanoi. One of 
these, the north-western line which 
runs from Lao Cai along the Red river, 
has been closed by bombing altogether. 
The shorter, less hilly north-eastern line 
from Hanoi to the Chinese town of 
Ping-hsiang still opierates after a 
fashion. Trains shuttle along those 
stretches of line which survive daily 
bombing, the widening gaps being 
bridged by trucks, bicycles, bent backs 
and scampering feet in the usual 
Vietnamese manner. 

Oil comes into North Vietnam cither 
along these Heath Robinson routes or 
by pipeline. American bombing lias 
occasionally put a pumping station 
along this line out of action, but little 
is known about how much oil is or is 
not getting through. The one encour¬ 
aging sign for the Americans is that 
some of the famous tanks which North 
Vietnam brought into the battle in 
April, or captured during the spring 
offensive, have recently ground to a 
halt in the northern battle area for 
want of fuel. 

Official American guessw'ork puts the 
total volume of wai supplies, including 
oil, coming across the Chinese border 
at a quarter of the level before 
Haiphong harbour was mined, although 
it is no secret that this figure is 
reckoned to be too low by many people 


in the intdligence establishment. 
But certainly, much less dian is 
coming across the border is finding its 
way as far as Hanoi, let alone farther 
south to the battle zones. 

The woriy is that a pair of awkward 
f)aradoxes may result from all this. The 
rains will hamper bombing, allowing 
the men in Hanoi the unusual pros¬ 
pect of doing more in the wet season 
than in the dry. Second, the equip¬ 
ment whfich North Vietnam has most 
noticeably not been receiving this 
summer is the sophisticated heavy 
tanks Russia gave it last year. North 
Vietnam’s soldiers showed themselves 
unhappy and unskilful at operating 
those tanks in April, and it may be 
with some sense of relief that they are 
foix:ed by circumstance to revert to 
the lightweight method of war they 
prefer, at a time when the weather 
will deprive the South Vietnamese 
army of close American air cover. 



Preparing for 
peace 


FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

The Cairo press is in one of its 
periodic rages against King Hussein 
even though the Jordanian monarch is 
doing exactly what President Sadat has 
been doing—^preparing the ground for 
a negotiated peace settlement with 
Israel. This, it is thought, will get 
under way if and when Mr Nixon is 
re-elected in America ir November. 

The king's preparations are much 
less sensational Than those of the 
Egyptian president and much more 



practical. King Hussein’s moves are 
aimed at tightening the links between 
the Gaza strip and the West Bank 
with east Jordan. They have been 
made possible by the ceTtainty that the 
Palestinian resistance to Israeli occu¬ 
pation has been suppressed in Ciaza as 
it was earlier on the We.st Bank, and 
that Egypt is not going to regain con¬ 
trol of the strip. Nor is Egyptian terri¬ 
tory ever going to be contiguous to it. 

The recent flurry of speculation was 
caused by the visit to Amman of a 
large delegation of Oaza notables, 
headed by its mayor. He came away 
laden with 3,000 Jordanian passports 
for Ciaza students going to universities 
elsew'hcre, and with the king’! pro¬ 
mise that trucks with Gaza produce 
would be permitted to drive straight to 
the east bank. He also received the 
promise that some young Palestinian 
pdlitical prisoners would he released. 
Both the king and the mayor were 
roundly abused for these arrangements, 
but both men were facing realities. The 
mayor stressed that Gaza had to have 
a link with some Arab country, imply¬ 
ing that Ejgypt in future would be a 
half or a third of the width of Sinai 
away from the strip. The king, for his 
pact, was insuring against the day 
when Gaza, at the end of a corridor, 
might become Jordan's outlet to the 
Mediterranean. '1‘his will be essential 
if Syria continues to block the passage 
of Jordanian traffic to and from Beirut. 

The king is clearly going steadily 
ahead, step by step, with his prepara- 
ti(»ns for the day, perliaps six months 
away, when he can proclaim the 
Lhiited Kingdom of Jordan, including 
Ciaza. His opponents would dearly like 
him to make the first peace initiative 
towards Israel but there is little likeli¬ 
hood of his obliging them. After all, 
he only has to w'ait a few months to 
find himse'lf j^recLse'ly in step with Presi¬ 
dent Sadat. 

Where does the Palestinian resistance 
come into all this? It doesn’t. Per¬ 
haps the king and the Palestinian not¬ 
ables are being overconfident in ignor¬ 
ing the resistance movement, especially 
in Gaza, where two-thi-rds of the popu¬ 
lation are refugees. But it was only 
because the resistance groups in the 
strip had been slowly ground down 
that it was possible for the njayor to 
go to Amman. One of ‘the left-wing 
resistance leaders has accused a sec¬ 
tion of the resistance of trying to come 
to terms with King Hussein. The charge 
has !)cen angrily denied, but is never¬ 
theless true. As long as the divisions 
and the wrangling continue, the 
resistance movement will be ignored. 
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Egypt 

Everybody out 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

To the dismay of the Egyptians tlie 
Russians arc pulling their experts and 
equipment out of Egypt more speedily 
and thoroughly than most people 
expected. Mersa Matruh has com¬ 
pletely c:eascd to be a Russian base and 
is now under Egyptian command : all 
the Russians have left and they have 
taken their 'ITJ i6s and their ground 
equipment with them. The handful of 
Mig ii3s and the three or four 
Mig *21 .squadrons that were part of 
the diefence network of Cairo have 
gone, as have the squadrons that were 
based at Aswan. The six ships based on 
Port Said have sailed away, although 
the naval facilities that the Russians 
have at Alexandria are evidently, as 
yet, still being used. 'I'his is the last 
major Russian defence installation now 
left in Egypt. 

With the removal of the missile tech¬ 
nicians and of the Sam 4s, 5s and (is, 
the Egyptians are left with the Sam 2 
batteries, which they have manned 
for some time, and with the Sam 
which must now be less efficient since 
their radar controls were mostly oper¬ 
ated by Russians. At a guess Egypt’s air 
defence system is now no more than a 
third more efl'ective than it was when 
the Russian air defence teams arrived 
in the spring of 1970. At that time 
the Egyptians were able to bring down 
only the very occasional deep penetra¬ 
tion raider ; now they have a fair 
chance of downing one or two out of 
every to attacking planes. The Israeli 
air force might find i/t difficult to 
accept losses even of ffiat order. But 
that eventuality is not going to arise. 

The Russians’ decision to make their 
niilitaiy^ withdrawal from Egypt almost 
total was partly due to their anger at 
the insulting way in which the Egyp¬ 
tians asked them to quit. But they had 
other reasons. The Russians had come 
to realise that the Egyptians were not 
up to mastering even the equipment 
tliey had aJlready given them: one 
departure date was therefore as good 
as another. This consideration v^as part 
of a wider Russian assessment that they 
were not going to he able to knock the 
Egyptians into an efficient fighting 
force, however sophisticated their arma¬ 
ment, and tha^ the Egyptians were not 
convinced the inevitability of an¬ 
other round of hchting. This was par¬ 
ticularly true of the senior Egyptian 
officers, among whom anti-Russian feel- 
ing was most prevalent. Quite some 


tbne back the Russians realised that if 
there were to be another round their 
Egyptian cUen'ts would make such 
a poor showing that Russia would be 
made to look ludicrous. 

One major poEtical-roilitary result of 
the pullout is that Russia, with a com¬ 
paratively small stake left in Egypt, 
has a correspondingly small obligation 
there, especially in terms of supplying 
refllacement-s and spares. Without risk¬ 
ing too much Russia can keep 
Egypt on short commons. The Egyp¬ 
tians’ worry about their arms supply 
is entirely understandable, but it is 
peripheral and theoretical because 
President Sadat has provided the most 
positive of proofs that he is committed 
to a non-military settlement. 

Russia _ 

MA, Dushanbe 
(failed) _ 

Nothing can keep a really smart 
operator down—not even in the Soviet 
Union, where everybody insists on 
pieces of paper signed and counter¬ 
signed in triplicate. That .seems to be 
the lesson of the affair of Alexander 
Shavlokhov, of Dushanbe in the 
Tajik republic in Soviet central Asia. 
According to Izvestia, Mr Shavlokhov, 
who never went to university, hit upon 
the bright idea of providing a univer¬ 
sity degree for people unable or 
unwilling to go through the usual 
channels, but willing and able to pay 
him a fee of 1,000 roubles (£216 at 
the official exchange rate). 

Mr Shavlokhov was rector—the 
equivalent of vice-chancellor—of his 
private non-university, but he had 
several helpers. There was a vice¬ 
rector, whose real job was storekeeper 
at the local agricultural machinery 
depot. A building mechanic was put 
in charge of the construction engineer¬ 
ing department. A young man from 
Batum was made professor of trade. 
A moulder from a Lvov building 
materials factory was appointed dean. 

These men met regularly, conferred, 
debated—indeed, did everything 
university teachers do, except teach. 
They managed to issue no fewer than 
56 degree certificates in the name of 
a variety of Soviet institutions of 
higher education. Some of their 
graduates did very well indeed. As 
soon as he had filled in the Shavlokhov 
“home university” SH-921821 form 
and paid his i ,000 roubles, a Mr 
Khevrolin was issued with a (forged) 
degree certificate from the Gorky 
agricultural institute which got him the 


job of senior engineer in charge of 
safety with the Tajik gas council. A 
Mr Alakhverdov did even better: he 
walked straight into the plum job of 
head of the building repair depart¬ 
ment of the ministry of local govern¬ 
ment of the Tajik republic. His minister 
congratulated him on his promotion. 

But all good things have to come 
to an end, and so did the home 
university of Dushanbe. Its master¬ 
mind, Alexander Shavlokhov, is now 
serving a lo-year sentence for fraud. 
His vice-rector got eight years. Their 
most successful graduate, Mr Alakh¬ 
verdov, is doing a year’s corrective 
labour. There is, it seems, no short 
cut to a university degree in Russia. 

Chile _ 

The cost of a 
ticket to Cuba 

Whether political prisoners who break 
out of jail and hijack planes are 
common criminals or not is something 
for the lawyers to wrangle about. The 
Argentinians claim that the 10 
hijackers whom President Salvador 
Allende allowed to fly on to Havana 
at the end of last week were nothing 
more than that, and should have been 
returned to Argentina under the terms 
of the extradirion treaty they signed 
with Chile back in 1933. The Chilean 
government has said that, since the 
men concerned belonged to urban 
guerrilla movements like the Revolu¬ 
tionary Armed Forces and the Monto- 
rieros, they had a right to asylum. 

Sr Allende appears to have con¬ 
veniently forgotten about the fact that 
the Chileans ratified the hijacking 
convention la "it February and that the 
convention states clearly that hijacking 
is an extraditable offence and that 
hijackers should be presented to the 
competent authorities to determine the 
legal punishment. It is true that the 
matter was referred to the Chilean 
supreme court, but only to decide the 
status of the hijackers. I'he convention 
does not make distinctions between 
political and non-political hijackers. 
So, at one fell stroke, the Chilean 
government has placed itself in a 
position where it appears to have con¬ 
travened international law, and Sr 
Allende has put a foot through one 
of the central planks in his own foreign 
policy. His very cordial relationship 
with the Argentine president, General 
Lanusse, is now definitely over ; ffie 
Argentinians have gone to the point 
of recalling their ambassador from 
Santiago. 
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THE WORLD 



Year of the woman 


The Republican party’s presidential 
convention coincided with National 
Women’s Week and it was indeed 
women’s week at the convention. 
Even the redoubtable Ms Betty Frie- 
dan felt that the emergence of women 
in the Republican party was prob¬ 
ably more important that what tliey 
had achieved at the Democratic con¬ 
vention a few weeks earlier. She then 
went on, however, to accuse the 
Republican women of “ ripping off ” 
the National Women’s Political Caucus 
by calling their own ginger group tlie 
Republican Women's Political Caucus. 
During the next few weeks the 
national group is going to have to 
decide whether it will divide along 
party lines for the duration of the 
election campaign or continue as the 
“ rnultipartisan ” organisation, lobby¬ 
ing for women’s rignts Ptnd women’s 
recognition wherever it can exert 
pressure, which it has been ever since 
it was set up just over a year ago. 

Since then NWPC has become the 
spearhead of the women’s movement, 
superseding both “ consciousness-rais¬ 
ing” sessions and public demonstra¬ 
tions. Its first aim, to see that women 
get the half share of political and other 
offices to which they feel they are 
entitled since half the population is 
female, came close to hitting the bull’s- 
eye at the Democratic convention, its 
first target. Nearly 40 per cent 
of the delegates were women, the 
chairperson was a woman during 
roughly half the sessions and the new 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee is a woman ; the party’s 
presidential candidate has just appoin¬ 
ted five women to his campaign staff, 
much in need of strengthening. At the 
Republican convention only 30 per 
cent of the delegates were women, but 
that was a great advance on 1968, and 
for the first time a keynote speaker 


was a woman, Mrs Anne Armstrong. 

Also for the first time both parties’ 
platforms contained planks on equal 
rights for women. Unlike the Demo¬ 
crats the Republican advocates of 
abortion on demand were tactful 
enough not to take their case to the 
floor. But they did succeed in pushing 
through a recommendation for “ qua¬ 
lity day care services ” for children, 
with financial assistance from the 
federal government, to free women to 
go out to work. Mr Nixon has already 
vetoed one .such scheme and thus 
the women had to their credit the only 
element of criticism of the President 
that was avowed to sully the prevailing 
atmosphere of adulation at the con¬ 
vention. The liberal activists were 
certainly only a minority of those 
women present, while at the Democra¬ 
tic convention they were in the 
majority. But in the long run the less 
aggressive Republican women may 
turn out to have had a greater impact 
on their party. 

Both platforms undertake to appoint 
more women to high-level positions in 
government and the President reacted 
immediately by pointing out how well, 
in his opinion, he has been doing in 
that respect, trebling, to 118, the 
number of women in policy-making 
positions, appointing women to head 
tw'o of the regulatory agencies and six 
women to be generals. But most of 
the women in government service are 
still confined to the lowest grades as 
secretaries or clerks. 

As more and more women challenge 
the traditional views of the kinds of 
work appropriate to them, federal 
agencies have begun to crack down on 
employers Who practice discrimination 
on the basis of sex. Complaints or law 
suits have been filed against such well- 
known employers as the General 
Motors Corporation, the Liberty 



Women's iib at the GOP: Mrs Armstrong 


Mutual Insurance Company, the 
National Institutes of Health and the 
City of Detroit (for being unfair to 
policewomen). It is now virtually 
impossible for a major company to 
restrict any kind of job to males only. 

This state of affairs has come 
about because of several govern¬ 
ment actions. One was a quiet 
ruling by the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance, which took 
effect in April, that employers 
who received federal contracts had to 
hire more women for better jobs, 
improve the salaries of women already 
employed and otherwise equali.se the 
treatment of men and women or lose 
their contracts. A second was the 
decision of Congress in April to give 
the eight-year-old Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commis.sion the power to 
bring suits accusing employers of 
discrimination (racial or sexual) in 
federal courts. And then there have 
been extensions of the provisions of the 
Equal Pay Act. Recently the require¬ 
ment that men and women must have 
equal pay for performing substantially 
equal tasks in the same conditions has 
been made to cover a whole new range 
of jobs. Vast areas of the national 
medical and educational professions 
now fall under the act and millions 
of women are expected to receive more 
money as a result. 
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Women’s lib is still a subject of 
amusement in the press but the anec¬ 
dotes now tend to be less cute and more 
illustrative of progress being made. 
There have been hardly any jokes at 
ail heard about the fact that tl^e 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
sworn in its first two female special 
agents (one a former Marine, the other 
a former nun). There were sniggers, 
but it really was funny, when baseball’s 
first woman umpire, after fighting 
years of legal battles to be allowed to 
stand behind home plate, quit in tears 
after the first game of a double- 
header, unable to bear what was said 
about her when she made a mistake. 
But the basic changes in employment 
practices are real and profound in a 
country which has been far less accus¬ 
tomed than Britain to seeing women as 
doctors, bus conductors and police 
constables. Suddenly there are Ameri¬ 
can women narcotics agents, air traffic, 
controllers, racing jockeys, telephone 
linesmen, highway engineers and 
heavy (73,000-lb) lorry drivers. 

Yet discrimination still exists. 
W'omen are particularly bitter about 
that practiced by the money-lenders. 
It is much harder for a woman to get 
credit and a home mortgage than it 
is for a man. At hearings in Washing¬ 
ton in June held by the National 
Commission on Consumer Finance, 
bitter tales were told by working 
women who could not get credit when 
their husbands who were students or 
who had been bankrupt got it easily. 
Some banks and loan institutions 
maintain that they do not discriminate 
at all, while others admit openly that 
they believe men better credit risks— 
that women’s tendency to change 
names, let alone get pregnant and stop 
working, justifies caution in granting: 
them credit. 

One victory for the women’s cause 
has been to have pregnancy classified 
as a “ temporary disability ” which 
must be treated no dilicrently from 
any illness or problem that would cause 
a male to miss work. The EEOC has 
warned employers that it is illegal to 
refuse a woman a job because she is 
pregnant. And because the original law 
which started the current revolution 
for sexual equality —the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964“- has gradually been 
toughened, it is now illegal to force 
women to retire at an earlier age than 
men, to exclude them from jobs 
because they are married or, w^hen 
ftdvertising jobs, to limit them to one 
l|ex or the qiher. 

: The cosf- of equalising pay may be 
to some industries. 


Recently the enormous postal order 
house, Sears Roebuck and Company, 
awarded $50,000 in back pay to 14 
women saleswomen and department 
managers in one of its shops in Ken¬ 
tucky because they had been paid less 
than male managers and salesmen. 
Now Sears is looking into its 891 other 
shops to make sure that equal pay 
prevails there as well. The banking, 
insurance and telephone and odier 
women-in tensive industries may be 
hard hit. A bank in Sioux City, Iowa, 
was found guilty of violating the law 
by paying women a starling salary 
lower than the $300 montlily minimum 
paid to men. The bank’s defence—that 
men were potential recruits to its 
management training programme—did 
not impress the court. 

Once the equal rights amendment 
to the Constitution has been ratified 
by 38 state legislatures, maybe next 
year (it has already been approved by 
20) women in the Navy will be able 
to serve on warships—provided the 
naval wives let them. The rapid 
progress now being made by this 
amendment is one of the great prides 
of the NWPC, although no one is sure 
how it will work in practice. It is 
intended to prevent any citizen being 
deprived of any civil rights because of 
sex. Conceivably public lavatories 
segregated by sex may become as 
illegal as those segregated by race are 
now. But through it men may also 
gain some of the privileges now awar¬ 
ded to women—earlier retirement, for 
example. What is clear is that the 
abolition of sexual stereotyping is an 
idea whose year has come in the 
ITnited States and that the changes 
that this will bring in the organisation 
of employment and family life have 
only just begun. 

ELECTION 72 

McGovern's math 

Senator McGovern cast himself on 
Tuesday into what was bound to be 
called the lion's den : a meeting of 
Wall Street’s Society of Security 
Analysts. If he could convince them 
that he was no wild man, he could 
convince anyone. It was an important 
speech, the Democratic candidate’s 
answer to Republican charges that, 
with Mr McGovern in the White 
House, federal outlays would rise by 
$144 billion a year and everyone’s 
taxes would have to go up by 50 per 
cent. The Senator himself had been to 



MU Is for the Treasury ? 


blame for giving the Republicans this 
opening by proposing a grant of $1,000 
a year to every American, a proposal 
widely misunderstood and even more 
widely derided. This week it went over¬ 
board. 

Instead he would use federal funds 
to provide employment in public 
services for up to im unemployed at 
present drawing public assistance ; he 
would transfer elderly and disabled 
people now on assistance to social 
.security, giving them pensions as of 
right; and, for those who cannot work, 
Mr McGovern would provide a 
guaranteed income more generous than 
that proposed by Mr Nixon : $4,000 
a year for a family of four (a family 
receiving less than this h officially 
living in poverty). The working poor 
present a problem, Mr McGovern said. 
Bui he has learned from the over¬ 
hastiness of past pronouncements ; this 
problem is to be the subject of care¬ 
ful study” when it can be judged how 
the working poor are faring in the full- 
employment society which is Mr 
McGovern’s main economic aim. 

To pay for ail this—and more—Mr 
McGovern and hi.s economic brains 
trust have devised a solution which is 
both neat, populist and apparently 
just. The defence budget provides the 
largest share : it would lose $10 billion 
a year for the next three years, a $30 
billion saving by 1975. another $22 
billion, bv Mr McGovern’s calculations, 
would be found by closing tlic 
notorious tax loop-holes and closing 
them in double-quick time. Within 
three years all capital gains would be 
taxed as if they were ordinary income; 
all gains accumulated during the life¬ 
time of an owner would be taxed before 
propertv passes to heirs. These 
two changes alone would bring 
in $12 billion a year by 1975. 
Accelerated depreciation of business 
assets would go, too« including that on 
housing, which has led to the building 
of luxury flats and offices, not needed 
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homes. Earnings abroad would receive 
no preferential treatment; farms could 
not be used as tax shelters. And the top 
rate of tax on income of individuals, 
now 70 per cent in tiieory, would drop 
to an enforceable 48 per cent. 

The beauty of all this is that no one 
dependent on waives or salaries would 
pay a penny more (if Congress could 
be persuaded to accept the whole 
package, which is dubious). The 
average man will find this easier to 
understand than the Republicans’ 
fear that heavier taxation of 
investment income will slow down 
economic growth. Mr McGovern did, 
however, make one promise which his 
conservative audience cheered : that if 
he is elected he will offer the 
Trea.sury to Mr Wilbur MilLs, the 
powerful, respected, sound chairman of 
the Ways and Meaas Committee in the 
House of Representatives. Whether Mr 
Mills would accept he would not say, 
but “Fd have to think about it.’’ And 
he predicted that the McGovern tax 
package “will be widely accepted by 
working people who have nothing hut 
wages and salary. . . . But tho.se who 
have preference [investment] income, 
that’s another matter.” 


Call up called off 

A year from now all the men in the 
American armed forces should be 
volunteers if all goes according to 
President Nixon's plan to end con- 
.scription. 'I’his was first announced 
when he campaigned for office in 1968. 
Now as another presidential election 
comes round he has confirmed that 
the run-down is on schedule and that 
no more con.senf)ts will be called up 
after June 1973. Already the 

number of those conscripted for two 
years’ service is down frtmi its peak 
of 1^64,000 in 19(36 to 5)0,000 this year 
and only volunteeis are now being sent 
to Vietnam. Witli the President’s 
announcement this week tliat a further 
12,000 soldiers will be withdrawn from 
Vietnam by December (bringing the 
total down to 27,000) there can now 
he few draftees left in the war zone. 

Only two obstacles caii prevent the 
transition to a volunteer army (almost 
all cojiscripts have g<>ne into the army). 
Congress still lias U) a]»pr4>ve new and 
more cornpetitnc pay scales for the 
forces, rhe odier greater danger is 
that a chronic shortage of volunteers 
between now and the deadline may 
force the autluniies to chaiige thcii 
ideas. Will the iniliiar\ services he 
able to enlist ciu)ugh people once the 
.threat of conscription is removed ? In 
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tire past both the navy and the air 
force have been kept up to strength 
by large numbers of recruits who 
wanted to avoid being conscripted into 
the infantry and sent to Vietnam. 
Similarly, men have chosen to join 
the reserve units, which require only 
.six months’ active service, rather than 
be inducted involuntarily into the 
army. 'I'he signs for the future are 
not good. The aim is to keep 2.3m 
men and women on active dut>' and 
in the reserves, but of the 2.;jm now 
in the forces about 300,000 are con¬ 
scripts ; the reserves are already 49,000 
men below strength. 

The army, where prestige and 
morale is low, will have the hardest 
job adjusting to the new era and it 
is here that most of the efforts to 
.smooth the transition have been con¬ 
centrated. The main incentive to 
attract volunteers has been mc^rc j)ay. 
In the past two years this has doubled 
and in some cases trebled. A new 
recruit now' gets an average of $332 
a month, llie amiy is also experi¬ 
menting with a more selective approach 
which gives bonuses to those who 
volunteer for the dangerous assign¬ 
ments such as the infantry, the artillery 
and the armour. It is hoped that 
Congress will approve the use of lhi^ 
bonus system to draw people into the 
specialist branches, such as the medical 
corps, and into tlie reserves and to 
sign up for long periods of service. 
So far the Administration has spent 
$1.9 billion on the transitional costs 
of ending conscription and outlays of 
another $2.7 billion are planned for 
the next fiscal year. 

The ending of conscrij)tion may be 
popular among the young, wht)sc 
uncommitted votes are being wooed 
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this year, but not everybody is satisfied. 
Some people fear that a volunteer 
army will be an army of the blacks 
and the poor. Others argue that heavy 
spending on manpower will mean 
dangerous economies on military hard¬ 
ware and research if the budget is to 
be kept down. Many more just distrust 
the idea of a professional, highly- 
trained standing army. 

Detroit's debt 

The General Motors Corporation and 
the Ford Motor Company are not even 
going to be allowed to plead for higher 
prices at the hearings which the Price 
Commission is to open on September 
12th. All the car firms want to pass 
on to the cun.sumer at least part of 
the cost of installing anti-pollution and 
.safety equipment on the 1973 model 
cars, as the industry is required by 
law to do. But the commission’s hcad^ 
Mr Jackson Grayson, odd GM and 
Ford blandly this week that any 
increase in their prices could result 
in the firms exceeding their base- 
y)eriod profit margins.” 

Presumably, how’ever, pleas will be 
heard this month from the .American 
Motors (Corporation and the CChryslcr 
Corporation, the two smaller pro¬ 
ducers whose profits will be eroded 
much more severely if they cannot 
raise their jirices (but who might 
hesitate to risk losing their market to 
GM and Ford). The 1973 mociels arc 
due to make tlieir appearance in mid- 
September. As the commission w'ill be 
accepting written evidence up to 
September 30th, and may then take 
weeks to reach a decision, all the new 
mcxlels will start, at least, by being 
sold at 1972 prices and may well not 
go up until after the election. But Mr 
Grayson told Ford and CiM that they 
could apply again after they knew 
what their profit margins were during 
the third quarter. In addition, all the 
car producers planned to ask for 
another jirice boost early in the new 
year to cover a wage increase which 
is due soon. So anyone who wants a 
new car should make haste to buy. 

I'he Price Commission came late to 
the confrontation between the Admini¬ 
stration and Detroit. A fortnight ago, 
Mr Donald Rumsfeld, a White House 
aide and the head of the Cost of 
Living Council, called in the heads of 
th.e motor firms to ask them to with¬ 
draw their price increa.ses, which could 
only encourage inflationary expecta¬ 
tions ; people are sceptical enough 
about prices being brought unde*^ 
control without seeing those of cars 
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shoot up. It was hoped that Ford, at 
least, would co-operate; its huge 
increase in profits in the first half had 
brought it knocking against the ceiling. 
But GM and Ford offered only half 
a loaf, while the smaller producers 
would make no concession at all. What 
remains puzzling is why the Price 
Commission was not brought in from 
the beginning, if it was so crystal clear 
that the state of GM*s and Ford’s 
profit maigins disqualified them from 
seeking a price rise. 

What is plain, however, is that ii 
is not only Mr Ralph Nader, the con¬ 
sumers’ advocate (who was the first 
to demand a hearing on car prices), 
who believes that Detroit can well 
absorb these higher costs, given the 
immense profits being earned by the 
big motor companies. Mr Nixon thinks 
that Detroit owes him a debt and he 
means to collect. Its present prosperity, 
after all, is built on steps which he 
took last year: the removal of the 
excise tax on cars and the temporary 
surcharge on imports and devaluation 
of the dollar, both of which have 
helped to hold down the sales of foreign 
makes in the United States. In an elec¬ 
tion year the President welcomes tlie 
chance to step forward as the cham¬ 
pion of the ronsumer, challenging 
Democratic charges that the Republi¬ 
cans’ incomes policy is run for the 
benefit of big business. 

Political storm 

Last week President Nixon signed a 
bill providing $1.6 billion for aid to 
those affected by disasters and, charac¬ 
teristically, lauded the bill as 
“the largest .single appropriation for 
a disa.ster relief in our history.” It is 
thus appropriate that the main reci¬ 
pients of this aid will be the victims 
of Agnes, the hurricane that in mid- 
June went on a torrential rampage in 
the eastern United States ; Agnes 
caused 118 deaths and over $3 billion 
in damage to property, flooded 5,000 
square miles and thereby earned her¬ 
self the title of the worst disaster ever 
to hit America. Rapid City, South 
Dakota, the scene of another flood in 
June, will also have a share in the 
funds. Most of the relief will provide 
loans at low rates of inteiest to 121,000 
homeowners, farmers and businessmen 
whose property has been devastated. 
Funds are also provided for food 
coupons, temporary housing (mobile 
homes and vacant houses are being 
offered rent-free for a year), road 
reconstruction and emergenev work 
on flood control projects. 
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McGovern on Agnes’s trail 

But, in spite of this show of federal 
magnanimity, all has not gone well 
with the relief programme. The sign¬ 
ing of the fl(K)d assistance bill followed 
several weeks of angry charges and 
countercharges between the victims 
and the local, state, and federal 
authorities in the flood ridden area 
around Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, the 
section hardest hit by Agnes's fury. 
(Indeed the local Congressman—the 
unfortunately named Mr Daniel Flood 
—^has stressed that to rehabilitate 
Wilkes-Barre alone will require $1 
billion in relief funds.) In the initial 
aftermath of Agnes, the federal 
government poured millions of emer¬ 
gency dollars into the devastated 
region. But six weeks after the storm, 
there were still 30,000 homeless in 
Wilkes-Barre, a situation the (iti/ens 
chalked up to “ bureaucratic haggling ” 
and “ political footballing." 

The distress signal was finallv 
picked up at the White House and 
several weeks ago President Nixon 
dispatched Mr (George Romney, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, to Wilkes-Barre with 
firm orders to get the relief programme 
tolling. But confronted by an angry 
crowd of homeless demonstrators, Mr 
Romney found himself engaged in a 
shouting match, not only with the 
demonstrators but also with the 
Democratic Governor of the state, Mr 
Milton Shapp. In response to Mr 
Romney’s recommendations, the Presi¬ 
dent then appointed Mr F rank 
Carlucci, deputy head of the Office 
of Management and the Budget and, 
more importantly, a native of Wilkes- 
Barre, to oversee and co-ordinate all 
of the a.ssistance to the area. 

But although ma.ssive funds are now 
on the way, there is still a strong 
antagonism to the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion in Pennsylvania, an antagonism 
born from what the citizens perceive 
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as an initial federal “go-slow” on 
flood relief. Pennsylvanians are not 
likely to have forgotten, or forgiven, 
this before election day comes in 
November, especially as the Piesident 
has not as yet gone to inspect the situa¬ 
tion himself. This slight was made all 
the more glaring by Senator George 
McGovern’s warmly-received visit to 
the area last week. He maintains tliat 
“ if we can air'lilft divisions of men and 
tons of material halfway acro.ss the 
world in a matter of hours, wc can 
surely bring 10,000 trailers to Penn¬ 
sylvania by September 15th.” 

Rising money 

New York 

The upswing i»i short-term interest 
lates—expected for some weeks with 
varying degrees of conviction—finally 
hit nome this week. The increase was 
sharp acro.ss the board. A visible sign 
was the addition made by the major 
banks in the prime rate, their nick- 
bottom charge to their best business 
Iwrrowers, to 5^ per cent from 5J 
per cent. New York Cit^^'s giant Chase 
Manhattan Bank triggered the 
industry-wide move a week ago, 
attributing its action to the rising rates 
that it has had to pay to gather money 
in the c;pen market for relending. 

Quite a number of big hanks around 
the country held hack for several days 
before lollowing (Phase's lead. One 
reason was that some bankers thought 
that the new flurry of increases could 
scaicely be more than temporary, 
since It was unlikely that the Nixon 
Administration would long condone 
interest rates which would hamper 
business just before the election. 
Equally important, manv bankers have 
been conscious that business demand 
for loans thus far in 1972 has not 
been v’-igorous enough to ju.stify the 
boost. 

Nevertheless in recent weeks the 
Federal Reserve authorities have been 
increa.singly aggressive in taking up 
slack in the reins on credit. The 
central bank is worried about a 
possible return of inflation as business 
activity heats up. The firming of rates 
serves, moreover, as an added prop 
for the international value of the 
dollar. And lastly a less expansive 
monetary posture seems especially 
prudent in view of the expectation that 
the deficit in the federal budget for 
the current fiscal year will exceed a 
massive $30 billion. 

Indicative of the Fed’s less accom¬ 
modating stance has been a jump in 
the interest charged, which it regulates 
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closely) for so-called federal funds, 
meaning a bankas excess short-term 
funds which it lends to other banks, 
usually overnight or for the weekend. 
Federal funds early this week were 
trading as high as 5^ per cent, up 
better than a half-point in just 24 
hours. By the same token the latest 
13-week issue of Treasury bills traded 
at better than 4.4 per cent bid, com¬ 
pared With 3.85 on similar bills as 
recently as mid-August. This surge in 
short-term rates fostered speculation 


that the Fed was manoeuvring to 
raise its discount rate. This rate, ^ich 
Federal Reserve banks charge for loans 
to their member commercial banks, is 
currently 4^ per cent ; it was raised in 
the middle of December at about the 
same time as the realignment of 
parities of key foreign currencies. The 
discount rate affects market psychology 
so an increase could signal a new 
round of money-tightening. 

Nevertheless few money-market men 
expect a credit crunch on the scale 


of the severe squeezes in 1966 and 
1969. And on Wednesday the central 
bank injected some extra reserves into 
the banking system. The mon^ 
supply has continued to expand this 
year at a fairly generous pace, rising 
at an annual rate of 8.7 per cent for 
the first seven months of 1972. 
Although the monetary authorities 
would like to reduce that pace some¬ 
what, few expect a drastic slowdown 
as long as industrial slack and sub¬ 
stantial unemployment continue. 


Showman for all seasons 


New York City suffers from many ills 
but its theatre is conspicuously healthy, 
controversial and exciting. This happy 
state of affairs is due largely to one 
man, Mr Joseph Papp, the energetic 
and irrepressible producer who runs 
the Public Theatre (where five plays 
can be staged simultaneously) and who 
is responsible for the free, open-air, 
summer festival of Shakespeare in 
Central Park as well as for superintend¬ 
ing a mobile unit that brings Shakes¬ 
peare to the outlying boroughs. 

Mr Papp, who was bom 51 
years ago in Brooklyn, is also winning 
commercial success. He had two prize¬ 
winning offerings on Broadway this 
season and has just signed a $7m 
contract with the Columbia Broadcast¬ 
ing System for the production of at 
least 13 full-length plays over network 
television during the next four years. 

Actors and authors usually attract 
the most public interest, but Mr Papp 
is understandably the centre of atten- 
ion for the city’s playgoers. The stamp 
of a Papp production, whether classic 
nr contemporary, is an earthy and 
robust liveliness, combined with atten¬ 
tiveness to costumes and settings. Mr 
Papp considers Shakespeare a people’s 
playwright, one who can be understood 
and enjoyed by audiences who have 
never seen live actors in a play before. 
To ensure that they do, he has tam¬ 
pered freely with the master, especially 
in staging. Last summer, he presented 
“ Two Gentlemen of Verona ** as a 
racial rock musical and so captivated 
critics and audiences that it is now 
ensconced on Broadway. This season his 
most recent production of Shakespeare 
in the park is “ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” set m pre-1914 middle 
America, complete with brass band. 

Mr Papp, however, has not been 
content with a summer festival. He 
regards himself, with considerable 
justification, as a producer for all 
seasons. In the IPublic Theatre, which 
ocjCji^es the old Astor Library, he has 
opportunities to contemporary 
hts, many of them unknown, 
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whose works arc often searchingly 
critical of American society. Mr Papp 
has also trained a corps of actors and 
dirccton, who arc prepared to work 
for him at minimal fees. As he sees 
it, his theatre, a multi-stage beehive 
that houses facilities for concerts and 
films, art galleries, photographic studios 
and offices, is the cultural core of his 
plan to bring good drama to the masses. 

Until relatively recently, this vision 
was little more than a dream. Tradi¬ 
tionally the ciiy has vi^ed the theatre 
as a source of revenue from tourists, 
not as an indigenous activity meriting 
its support. Similarly, both individual 
and institutional donors have provided 
much more financing for Lincoln Centre 
and New York’s established cultural 
organisations than for Mr Papp and his 
notion that the theatre, like the schools 
and libraries, should be free. He has 
managed to raise funds for summer 
Shakespeare, but his permanent opera¬ 
tion, with its politically-oriented works, 
has had a struggle to make ends meet. 
In the past he has sometimes also dis¬ 
pleased the drama critics. 

But now Mr Papp is basking in 
critical acclaim as well as unaccustomed 
riches. The permanence of the Public 
Theatre was assured last year when 
the hard-pressed city purchased the 
building for $2.6m, renting it back to 
Mr Papp for $i a year. Charitable 
foundations art providing him with 
substantial sums. In addition, he is 
receiving money from the federal 
government, enabling him to hold down 
the price of tickets. With the CBS 
contract promising substantial rewards, 
Mr Papp is coming close to achieving a 
completely free theatre. He is spending 
over $i.6m a year; only 15 per cent of 
this comes from admission fees. 

There seems to be no danger that 
financial and critical success will spoil 
Mr Papp, partly because he has a 
sure sense of what makes good theatre. 
He considers his diverse ventures—^thc 
Shakespeare, the plays that have com¬ 
mercial appeal, the experimental, non¬ 
commercial works—as a single entity. 



Popular theatre by Pepp 

With the capacity to mount five produc¬ 
tions at once, he is free to innovate 
since a loss on one show can be offset 
by the profits on another. (His first 
big success was in 1967 with “Hair,” 
which transformed the American 
musical and is still bringing in royal¬ 
ties. ) Now, with more financial security, 
he can be even more independent. 

Having conquered New York, Mr 
Papp would like government and 
private subsidies to help promising play¬ 
wrights and to take live drama all over 
the country. Although he envisions a 
linking-up of existing theatre groups, 
it is cleat that he sees himself as a 
national impresario, running the show 
from coast to coast. This ambitious 
scheme has been met with suspicion 
and scepticism from theatre people 
elsewhere, many of whom have estab¬ 
lished flourishing regional companies. 
They are afraid that the comparatively 
thin trickle of public funds now 
reaching them will be diverted to Mr 
Papp. They are also afraid that a 
national enterprise would result in a 
lowering of standards locally. 

Mr Papp is eager to win over his 
detractors. He is convinced that the 
formula that has worked so well in 
the city can be adapted readily for 
use elsewhere. Many writers, who have 
benefited from his support and admire 
his combativencBS in good causes, 
agree. As it is, the contract with 
CTS will provide Mr Papp with 
a national audience. But he is more 
intent on the spread of live theatre 
and on nurturing young actors and 
authors. 












What can your banker tell you about 
the surgit^economy in Brazil? 


Can he tell you what will happen to Brazil’s 
trade balance in the next few years? Can he 
tell you where and how Brazil’s rapid growth 
will be felt around the world? 

A Chaseman can. 

Can your banker tell you how economic 
trends in the U.S. and Europe will affect Brazil? 
How Brazil’s rapid growth will influence its 
economic structure. Can he tell you about 
prospects for future investment in Brazil? 

A Chaseman can. 

Chase Manhattan’s huge worldwide net¬ 
work of branches, associated banks and repre¬ 
sentative offices reacts quickly to unexpected 
political and economic events. Our special 
analysts often anticipate these changes. They 
understand what consequences these events 
can have on your international business. They 
carefully evaluate courses of action for you to 
follow. And our sophisticated communica¬ 
tions network loses little time executing your 
decisions. 

When you w.ant to do business on a multi¬ 
national scale in Mexico, Central and South 
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America—or anywhere else in the world- 
speak to Chase first. 

Chase Network Latin America: 

Offices in: ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC, MEXICO, PANAMA ANDCANAL 
ZONE, PUERTO RICO, VENEZUELA. And over 
40 branches throughout the Caribbean. Asso¬ 
ciated Banks: ARGENTINA, Banco Argentino 
de Comercio; BRAZIL, Banco Lar Brasileiro, 
S.A.; COLOMBIA, Banco del Comercio; HON¬ 
DURAS, Banco Atlantida, S.A.; BRITISH HON¬ 
DURAS, Atlantic Bank, Ltd.; VENEZUELA, 
Banco Mercantil y Agricola, C.A. Affiliated Cor¬ 
porations: COSTA RICA, Chase Manhattan, 
Costa Rica, S.A. 

You have a friend at 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK ip 

1 Chfisr M.inhjttdn PIjz.i, New York, N Y iOOlb/Momber T D I C 
CHASr MANHAIIAN inti f?NATIONAL BANKINt'. CORPOHATION 
800 Wilshire Rrjiik'varcJ ) o.s Anpeles, r.j|itorrii,j 9001 / 




BRASm 

(thats Brazil in Portuguese) 

CAk^fada 


(that's Canada in French and English) 

BRASCAN 


In BRASil we generate and sell 
electricity in Rio de Janeiro (4,500,000 
people) and Sao Paulo (6.500.000 
people). Through our other Brazilian 
investnnents we process food; make 
railway cars, automotive parts, acoustic 
tile and hardboard; operate an investment 
bank which offers a wide range of financial 
facilities; even run Brink's Transport. 

In CANada we're associated with 
companies making a variety of products 
from fine beers and ales, wines, confec¬ 
tioneries. jams and pickles to milk prod¬ 
ucts, flour and flour products, organic 
chemicals, animal feeds. We have 
substantial interests in wholesaling 
and retailing; in exploring and 
developing Canada's oil, gas and coal 
resources. 


ffnascan 

LIMITfO 


-working and growing throughout the 
Western Hemisphere 

BRASCAN LIMITED 

Box 48. Commerce Court Postal Station, Toronto, Ontario 
London Agent 

BARING BROS. & CO., LIMITED 

8 Bishopsgate, London EC2N 4AE. London. England 

BANCO BRASCAN DE INVESTIMENTO S.A. 

Caixa Postal 4657-ZC-21. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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Freeze-dried ^ Instant coffee 

The right coffee from the right country. 

I'here is no doubt that Brazil is the biggest coffee producer in the world. And that 
the Brazilian coffee is the world’s best. 

But among Brazilian coffee, there are the good ones and the better ones. 

Now we want to show you the best: Caf4 Liofilizado Igua^u. 

It is produced in Corn61io Procdpio, Parand, the center of the biggest coffee 
producing region in Brazil and processed in the biggest industry in the world to use 
the continuous freeze-drying process created by Krauss-Maffei, In Germany. 

Only “coffea arabica” from the best origins is used in the production of the Iguapu, 
which in conjunction with the exclusive freeze-drying process gives us an absolutely 
incomparable bouquet and taste. 

With all these qualities, Iguaqu is an extremely well received coffee by the 
consumers, and tliat is why it is an interesting business for you. 

This business is made more interesting by the ease of distribution that the Cia. 
Iguacu offers you. 

You have a wide choice of bulk packing. In air tight cardboard boxes lined with 
polyethylene, containing SH pounds of coffee. Or in air tight drums, closed by tin lids, and 
containing S8 pounds. And also in air tight paper bags lined with aluminium, 
containing 1, 2 or 3 kilos, and appropriate for vending machines. 

Or then in bottles of 50, 100 or 200 grams for the consumer. 

Here's another advantage that the Cia. Iguapu offers you: 

You can deal with our world agent, the Marubeni Corporation, with offices all 
over the world, including your contry. 

Or can deal directly with us. In case you or one of your agents come to Brazil 
we will have a plane at your disposal to bring you to our factory. 

Next time you order coffee don’t forget to make sure it is Caf6 Igua^u. 

.lu.st as whisky must be Scotish, cliampagne French, caviar Iranian, vodka 
Russian, tea English, there is no doubt that coffee must be Brazilian. 

But it must be IguaQu, for it to be the right coffee from the right country. 
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Why every investor should 
put his money behind the latest 
revolution in South America. 


The greatest revolution ever to take place 
in Latin America is happening in Brazil. 

It’s a business revolution. An economic 
miracle. 

And anybody with money to invest really 
owes it to his bank balance to find out a little 
more about this economic explosion. 

And how the European Brazilian Bank 
has been newly-formed to help Europeans take 
advantage of the tremendous investment 
opportunities. 


An economic explosion. 

Brazil is the stablest country in Latin 

America. 

The present 
government has 
controlled the 
destiny of Brazil, 
unchanged, for 
over 8 years. 

What have 
they achieved 
besides political 
security? 

A growth in 
the National 
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Economy of almost 50“,, over the last 5 years. 

What’s more, it is a steady growth (1971 
saw an 1L3'>;, rise). 

Exports are booming. Last year they 
jumped by 17%. They are confidently 
expected to maintain the same rate of 
expansion this year. And next year. And the 
next decade. 

Brazil sells watches to Switzerland. 


Instrumentation to West Germany. 
Shoes to Italy. 

Computer parts to the US. A. 

Investing in Brazil today is as shrewd as 
your Great, Great, Grandfather investing in 
England at the start of the Industrial 
Revolution. 


The European Brazilian Bank Limited - 
London. 

The European Brazilian Bank opened in 
London in April 1972. 

Shareholders: Banco do Brasil S.A., 
Brasilia, Bank of America Limited, London, 
Banque Ameribas S.A., Luxembourg, 
Deutsche Bank A.G., Frankfurt, Union Bank 
of Switzerland, Zurich. 

Capital: £4,000,000. £2,000,000 Paid up. 

It’s objective is to help and advise 
investors interested in taking advantage of the 
booming economy in Brazil. 


All you need to commit is time. 

Obviously, Brazil i.s a lot more than coffee 
beans and Pele. 

And, obviously, you will 
want a lot more specific advice^ 
and information on Brazil. 

Why not ’phone or write to 
Rik Verhagen, Managing Director 
of the European Brazilian Bank for 
an appointment. Tel. 01-623 8281. 

At this stage, all it will take up is | 
an hour or so of your time. 

It could be the wisest (and most 
profitable) hour you ever spent. 



The European Brazilian Bank Limited. 

(SharPholdtTs: Banco do Brasil S.A., Brasilia. Bank of America Limited. London. Banque Ameribas S.A.. LuxcmbourR, 
Deutsche Bank A.G.. Frankfurt. Union Bank rf Switzerland. Zurich), 


St. Helen's. 1 Undershaft. lx>ndon EC:iA8HN. Telex; 887012/3 
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BRAZILGJREW 

U.3% 

IN 1971. 



FORECAST GROWTH 
10% PER ANNUM UNTIL 1977. 

During the past five years The Automo¬ 
bile Industry grew at a compound rate of 
23% per annum and is expected to conti¬ 
nue growing in the next five years at a 
rate of between 17 and 18% per annum. 


JOSEPH LUCAS (BATTERIES) LTD. 

has taken an important equity position in the 

Brazilian Company 


ACUMULADORES VULCANIA SA- 


ASSOCIATION PLANNED AND NEGOTIATED BY 


SIMONSBN ASSXH:IAMH^S WMANmUKfif, &mAm 


MARKET STUDY 
ANALYSIS OF THE COMPANY 
SALES FORECAST 


FIVE YEAR CORPORATE PLAN 
CAPITAL STRUCTURE 
VALUATION 


Rua Portugal, 465 - Jardim Europa - Phone (Oil) - 282-2388, 282-5006, 81-7118 
Cables PROSERVICE - Caixa Postal 6001 (01051) Sao Paulo - S.P. - BRAZIL 


Inquiries can also be addressed to 

WM. BRANDT’S SONS & GO. LTD. 

(international Department) 

P.O. BOX N « 95 
36 Feiichurch Street <■ London 
EC3P 3AS 


Gables: 

BRANDTSONS LONDON EC4 
Telephone: 01-626 6599 
Telex: 888981 886552 
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Sdo Paulo, 

Brazil, needs your 
company’s 
best products 


Badesp knows what 
equipment and know-how 
Sao Paulo needs. 

Our credit lines with 
banks in various countries 
are open to finance the 
import of your machines 
and equipment. 

Badesp knows what 
to sell and where to sell it. 

If you are searching 
for a large or small export 

market - lucrative, 
dynamic and 
unconfused - think Brazil. 

Think Sao Paulo. 

Think Badesp. 

The Development Bank 
of the State of sko Paulo 
was created by the 
Government to orient and 
stimulate private initiative, 
within the State of Sao Paulo. 

Badesp wants you 
to share in the profitable 
growth of Sao Paulo. 

Can we help you? 

Banco de Desenvolvimento 
do Estado de Sao Paulo S.A. 

Av. Paulista, 2064 - PJ 
Tels.: 287-4323, 287-4898, 

287-5834 Postal Zone 01310 
Cable Address: 

Desenvolvimento - Sao Paulo - SP 
Rio de Janeiro representative: 

Av. GraQa Aranha, 182 - 

4.^’ andar - Tels.: 221-7540, 222-5111. 

ir^BMDKP 



ANHEMBI PARK. 


Anhembi Park exhibition and 
congress centre, Sao Paulo. 

Showroom for you in the 
hungriest market for capital and 
specialist goods in the world - 
80,000 square metres of it. 

Is what you have to sell being 
seen there? Why not? 

Is your organisation using the 
congress centre there - 22,000 


square metres with an auditorium 
seating 3,800, and simultaneous 
translation facilities? 

If not, you're missing out on 
profitable business contacts. 

Brazil's economy is roaring ahead 
on all fronts. Brazil is a seller's 
market. A seller's market. 

Anhembi Park is the entrance hall. 

Got the message? 






EXHIBITIONS 

CALENDAR 

1972 

BRAZIL EXPORT 72 

5-14 September 

Sponsored by: 

The Ministry of Commerce and 

Industry 

and 

The Ministry of Finance 
A National Exhibition covering 
the whole range of Brazilian raw 
materials and manufactured 
goods. Specially staged to com' 
memorate Brazil's 150 years of 
independence. 

CHILDREN'S SHOW 

7-22 October 

Sponsored by 

Federation of Industries of 
Sao Paulo 

A National Exhibition although 
Internoiional Government 
prestige or educational exhibits 
are permitted (Held annually). 

AUTOMOBILE SHOW 

25 November-10 December 

Sponsored by 

The Sao Paulo Automobile 
industries Association 

A National Exhibition for auto¬ 
mobiles tilthough international 
exhibits of accessories, motor 
cycles and boats are permitted 
(Held bienrialiy). 

1973 

INTERNATIONAL 
PACKAGING SPRINTING 
EXHIBITION 

19-25 March 

Sponsored by 

The Sao Paulo Federation of 
Graphic Arts 

An International Exhibition of 
Packaging and Printing 
machinery and equipment (Held 
biennally). 

JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION 

26 March-8 April 

An exhibition of Japanese 
industrial products and capital 
equipment. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT TRADE FAIR 

2-10 June 

Sponsored by 

The Sao Paulo Textile Industries 
Association 

Divided into two sections ’ a 
National Section for textiles and 
fashion garments and large 
International Section for textile 
and garment-making machinery 
(Held annually). 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURE 
EXHIBITION 

13- 22 July 

Sponsored by 

The Ministry of Agriculture 

An International Exhibition of 
Food Processing and Agricultural 
Machinery and Equipment (Held 
biennally). 

FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
AEROSPACE SHOW 

14- 23 September 

Sponsored by. 

The Ministry of Aviation 
First International Exhibition of 
Aerospace and Airport Equip¬ 
ment for the Brazilian and Latin 
American markets. 

SWISS INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION 

22 November-2 December 

An exhibition of Swiss industrial 
products and capital equipment 
with an associated technical and 
scientific conference. 




H 


'yits. 




A section of the meticulously planned recentlextile Machinery and 
Equipment Trade fair at Anhembi Park, in which groups of European 
and British manufacturers participated. 


1974 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION 

March 

An exhibition of British industrial 
products and capital equipment. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
TRADE FAIR 

19-28 April 

Sponsoied hv 

Federation of Industries of 
Sao Paulo 

A National Exhibition, overseas 
exhibits may only be displayed if 
they have already been imported 
into Brazil (Held biennally). 



A view of Anhembi Park's conpres*, auditorium inaugurated by the 
President of Brazil last fune Seating the Centre is 

air-conditioned, has closrd'C irruit IV and simultaneous translation 
facilities The first conference - 14 International Haemotologv 
Cemfereru v, was held in luly.l wo further c onferences are scheduled 
for this year and numerous international orftanisjtions aie already 
nefiotiatinf; for 1971, 1974 and 1975. 

ALCANTARA MACHADO 
COMMERCIO E EMPREENDIMENTOS LTDA 
SAO PAULO BRAZIL 

For your copy of (he booklet, 

'"Brazil - The Market” forward the coupon to our 
European representatives and consultants; 

James Brewster & Associates ltd. 

William Blake House 
Marshall Street^ London W1V 2A). 

Telephone: 01-734 4496/9041 
Telex: LDN 265944 


INTERNATIDNAL OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT fr SERVICES 
TRADE FAIR 

11-19 May 

Sponsoied by 

The Sao Paulo Association of 
Banks 

An Internationoi Exhibition of 
office n^achmes. equipment and 
services (Held biennally). 

ELECTRO-ELECTRONIC 
TRADE FAIR 

19-28 July 

Spon'.n^nti b\' 

The Sao Paulo Association of 
Electrical Appliance 
Manufacturers 
A Naiionn! Exhilntion , inter¬ 
national fxfiibitors are not per¬ 
mitted TOpariicipdte (Held 
bienrialiy). 

NATIONAL MACHINERY 
TRADE FAIR 

19-28 July 

^'fionsored l)y 

The Sao Paulo Machinery 
Industries A.ssociation 

A National Exhibition ; inter¬ 
national exhibitors arc not per¬ 
mitted to pariicipaie (Held 
biennally). 

I would like to know more about 
market opportunities in Brazil, 
and more about the facilitie.s at 
Anhembi Park. 


Company 


Position 


Addre.ss 
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\bu must know 

OUR BANK! 


A great country must obviously have a great bank. 
It couldn't be otherwise! The Banco do Brasil is now 
operating in the principal financial centres of the world. 

The Banco do Brasil is in a position to offer not 
only complete up-to-date services but also every help 
and advice to businessmen interested in the Brazilian 
market. Make a note of 

Banco do Brasil's addresses; 

PARIS: 49-51, Av. George V 
HAMBURG: Neuer Wall 61 

TOKYO: 126-127 New Kokusai Bldg. 4-1 Marunouchi 
3-Chome-Chiyoda-Ku 
NEW YORK: 550 Fifth Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 555 California Street-California USA 
MEXICO CITY: Plaza Ferrocarriles 9 
LISBON : Avenida Fontes Pereira de Mello, 14 
BUENOS AIRES: Calle Cangallo 580 
SANTIAGO : Calle Ahumada, 132 
MONTEVIDEO: Rio Negro, 1396 
LA PAZ: Av. Camacho 1336 
ASUNCION: Calle Oliva y N. Sra. de la Asuncion 
SANTA CRUZ de la Sierra: Calle Ayacucho 67 
MADRID: Calle Fernando el Santo 6 

LONDON: Dallas House, 60-63 Aldermanbury, EC2V 7JY 
Tel: 01 -600 8981 


» BANCODOBRASILaA. 
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On the )f\thite sand of Copacabana, you can take time off from SIh) Paut&s industrial revolution 

The moving frontier 


Rio is the unforgettable city. Dozing 
in the white sand along Copacabana 
or Ipanema, you look up, over the 
roofs of the serried line of lavish 
apartment-blocks, to the favelas where 
the wooden shacks of the poor cling 
like mussels to those sensual hills that 
divide the city into a dozen valleys. 
This is the image of Brazil repeated a 
thousand times in the posters and 
cinemas—the image of the country 
where rich and poor are still, in Dis¬ 
raeli’s phrase, two nations, but where 
living is a constant adventure. But Rio 
is not Brazil. 

Sao Paulo, with its forest of modern 
skyscrapers and with its high-pitched 
tempo that starts at 7 am along the 
crowded motorways, is a better image 
of the world’s most recent industrial 
revolution: the economic boom that 
enabled the Brazilians to attain the 
highest growth rate in the world last 
year. Recife, the capital of Pernambuco 
in the northeast, is the image of yet an¬ 
other Brazil, the old colonial society of 
the sugar-cane fields and the “big 
houses ” that will survive into the last 
quarter of the twentieth century, a 
city where the very poor scrape crabs 


out of the river mud to survive. And 
you still have to search further. 

A glimpse from the sky of the dense 
Amazonian jungle on either side of 
the narrow, clay-coloured gash of the 
new highway, or of the endless expanse 
of the prairies of the Mato (irosso, is a 
sudden vision of the immensity of 
Brazil’s western frontier. To under¬ 
stand Brazil, with its immense natural 
riches and a land surface covering half 
of the South American mainland, you 
have to see it as a nation of moving 
frontiers, where each generation 
pushes the boundaries back a little 
farther, opening up new riches and 
new country' for the pioneer-families to 
settle. This survey is an attempt to cap¬ 
ture the vastness and variety of Brazil 
150 years after it won independence 
under a Portuguese prince who saw 
that it would quickly surpass the 
mother-country. 

But above all, this is an attempt to 
diagnose the Brazilian economic model. 
Brazil is a rare case in the developing 
world of a country that has at last 
reached the magical “ take-off ” point 
by applying the principles of a free 
market economy to the problems of 


development. What is happening in 
Brazil provides a hopeful alternative to 
the basically reactionary forms of eco¬ 
nomic nationalism that have become 
fashionable in other j)arts of Latin 
America, where governments like that 
of Dr Salvador Allende in Chile or the 
military junta in Peru have placed 
income redistribution and state take¬ 
over of private resources ahead of 
economic growth. Brazil remains the 
most attractive cuuritry for foreign 
investors in Latin America. 

There are some features that raise 
doubts about the future—the continued 
concentration of power in the hands 
of the generals and the problem of, 
social inequality. But during the eight 
years since the armed forces overthrew 
the left-wing regime of JoJtp. 
Goulart in 1964, Brazil has built up the 
economic resources for eventually 
smoothing out some of its social prob'» 
lems as well as for putting up space 
satellites and building nuclear re¬ 
actors. Its greatest asset is also the 
rea.son that many other developinjEj 
Countries will find it harder to follow 
the same path : its tremendous natural 
resources. 
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The internal empire 


Fdying over title ^wiamps and praaraes 
of the Panvtanail in the s^tsaite of Matto 
Ojrosso m a singlie-engined pllanc, the 
traveller is at hm oppressed by the 
monotony of green The low scrub and 
jungle seems to stretch endlessly 
towards the flat horizon^ with no trace 
ot man apajilt from the ocxaasnonail 
shepherd’s hmt in a cleanng or a 
Straggle of shacks along the Cuiab^ 
nvfji Then the eye b^mes more 
educated and one begins to pick ouft 
Ihe glinit of wtater from an ox«bow lake 
under the green slime, the subtile tnan- 
sdfCion into the drver serrada flaiblands 
where zebu and gujenutti caittle seem to 
float in the tall grass like tufts of comon 
wool 

This IS one of the woxfld’s graait 
cattle regions, but the Brazilians are 
only sTtamtnmg to take possession of iit 
Before the aeroplane, the tyiranny of 
distance and the co9t of building roads 
kept them away It stall has ithait 
fromsier feeling about it the pilot flies 
u^jithoint charts, scanning the uniform 
landscape to find lias way When he 
loses track of the Pequiri fazenda, one 
of the dozens of farms of the Coelho 
family, ‘die country s and almost 
cwtiamly the world’s biggest cattle 
rancheis, he simply lands at a shep¬ 
herd's hut to ask die way, as if he 
were a motonst leaning out of his oar 
along Kensington High Street And at 
die farm itseilf, Senfioi Magno Coelho 
and his friends silt down to luncli ait 
a rough table in the kitchen wlilth cans 
of beer in front of tliem and masses of 
those hoinefly, vugarv fruit and pump¬ 
kin conserves that Braziilianis love to 
take before coffee 

The Coelho family owm at least 
^00,000 head of caittlc in the Pantanafl 
jJone, but the five brothers live in the 
rugged pioneer slytle of their aged 
fatiici, the small farmer wiiio came 
from Minas C/erais and made good 
In the tovMi of Cainpo Grande faCthei 
outh the coinriK i( al centae of the 
sitate their wealth is bcginoing to show 
\pait fiom the plu li Campo Grande 
Hotel, owiud b\ tin family, wheire 
fa^tt leiros surficc fioni the hajisih life 
in the I ush to dnn^ seoldi ait. the bar 
oi hive then n nl iiMiiieured in tfie 
upsians harheana iliert is tiie vplcndlid 
mansion tint '■i ilnn 1 udio Coelho is 
putting up on a sUeteh of wasitoiand 
on the outskirts of town, tliait looks for 
all the woild hC .i natm ihstd Whioe 
House Ihe Cot**!! > fanmlv have done 
bottear than mo^t, but old Laueidio, die 
laither (now 86 ) i represenitaitive of a 


whole graeteition of Braonihan pooneens, 
just as whaft is happenUmg in the staite 
of Maito Gdosso as a whole is a 
reminder thait Biraaal is a counitry of 
movting fronttiozis, the one country lefit, 
besides Australia, where rt is possible 
to recapture the pioneenng thrust of 
the Unvted Stattieis in the last century 
There are other kixKlB of pioneers. 
At Vansea Ategre, a few nides west of 
Campo Grande, 33 families of Japanese 
inomagrante have set up a coilleatnve 
farm Each family holds a pldt of 25 
hectares, fanning out from a centrall 
wairebouse and an office Where a very 
effidienit young manager arts, flanked 
by basketball and ping-pong trophaes 
lliey are baeicallly pouhiry famers, and 
in the decade since the ooMective was 
formally set up in 1962, they have 
steadily increased thenr pioduatton to 
200 boxes, 01 72,000 eggs, a day, send¬ 
ing the produce out on their own fleet 
of trucks to SSo Paulo as weil as 
Campo Grande and Ciuabi 

Tlie women wear Japanese smocks 
and bow cereornoniously Although three 
of die members of the coUedtive have 
maimed Brazdiians, outsiders are not 
welcomed for the 9imple reason that 


**iiince our older membets speak only 
Japanese, our meetings are cozKlucted 
in our own language, and ouMidans 
would not be able to oontrafaute to 
ccllleotive dedsson-making*’’ A Bssmiloan 
fanner, inspecting the Sicken coops, 
the tangenne orchards, the fiiles of 
melons and pumpkins, shook Im head 
sagely In any land, they are a hard- 
workmg people** 

The greaitest noitural asset of Bmed 
os nrnply that there is $0 much land 
left to conquer The populaitlion » 
massed along the ea^ern seaboasd ; the 
Amazonian states^ wsth 42 per cent of 
the land area, oonttasn o^y 3 per cenit 
of the popuHaiMon, whde the inldwesKern 
states—*Mato GfOaso and Goias--repre- 
senft 22 per cent of the land area but 
only 5 per cent of the population 
Brazil, the workl*s fifrth hrgost country 
(eighth largest in terms of population), 
hias to be thought of as an internal 
empire Its government is still eng^iged 
on the task of pushing back the fron¬ 
tiers. The Transamazoman projedt is 
only the most speotacular example of 
this constant ma^ into the inttenor 

The two greeut highways that are 
beung plougl^ through the world’s 
thickest tropical raanforest westwards 
across the whole counitry ito the 
Peruvian border and from Cuiabd 
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T«ll yourTrav*! Agent to 
catch you a Lion in winter 


I 


The Seychelles, The Canaries. The Gambia, Kenya, Uganda. Morocco, BTazil. Argentina. 
Tunisia. Gibraltar. Spain, Italy. Portugal. whichever winter sun-place you're off to. 
first catch tho BCAL Lion. British Caledonian have legulai jet services to fly you 
there in speed and comfort, Fly BCAL's Interjeifrom tdmburgh, Bellast or Glasgow 
to London Airport Gatwick or check m with your baggage at BCAL's Central 
London Air Terminal at Victoria Sfation with its fast rail-link to the airport 
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Cia. 
Estanifera 
do Brasil 
Explores 
the Vast 
tin ore 
Resources 

of 

BRAZIL 

Founded in 1951 , Companhia 
Estanifera do Brasil is the pioneer in 
the mining and refining of tin ore 
throughout Brazil. 

After having installed a modern 
■ refining mill in the town of Volta 
Redonda thus fulfilling the demands of 
the internal market through the 
importation of foreign raw-material, the 
company focused its attention and 
efforts, for many years, on the 
prospecting of cassitcrite - from the 
North to the South of the country - 
regardless of all difficulties and 
expenditures. 

Succe.ss was finally reached in the 
Amazon Region, where large 
concentrations of cassiteritc were found 


The Company’s industrial complex 
was projected bearing in mind the 
exportation of excess pnxluction 
indexes after the demands of internal 
consumption, to overseas markets, will 
as of the development of the resources 
throughout the Amazon Region, 
operate in full capacity. 

The pioneering task carried out by 
Estanifera and its determination 
towards the discovery of cassitcrite in 
the Brazilian subsoil came to 
consubstantiate in the eyes of Brazil 
and the whole world the fact that 
Amazonia, in addition to its vast natural 
wealth, detains also an enormous 
potential in tin ore. 

The cassitcrite reserves in Amazonia, 
as confirmed by official data, are 
superior to the total reserves known to 
exist the world over and its prospecting 
and development supported by a 
rightful mineralization policy of the 
Brazilian Government, has been 
receiving all the necessary acknowled¬ 
gements and incentives pertaining to 
the subject. 

With the technological support of 
specialized geologists, the Estanifera 
aimpany has located and claimed 
important ore concentrations of this 
indispensable mineral. The.se are 
localized in the Federal Territory of 
Ronddnia and in the Stales of 
Amazonia, Mato Grosso and Goiits. 

In the search for cassitcrite, the 
Company located also concentrations 
of the minerals lithium, gold, diamonds 
and columbo-tantalum. 

For a better and more rapid 
development in its mining oiierations 
in some of its mining sites, the 
Company associated it.self with W. R. 


CIA. ESTAl^ilTEFlA DO BFLAJSIL 


Grace Corporation and Patino groups 
which enjoy a reputation of advanced 
know-how in this field of activities. 

This association, despite the 
important factor of know-how involved, 
aims at the security of the consumer 
market - and in this particular sense, 
mainly in relation to the Patino group, 
one of the largest tin producers in the 
world. 

And thanks to this enterprising and 
persistent facet of Companhia Estanifera 
do Brasil, the country will switch its 
position from importer to exporter to 
the external markets, of finished tin ore 
products as well as by-products. The 
industrialization techniques it employs 
are highly advanced enabling the 
Company to refine minerals of utmost 
purity to those more complex ones of 
Bolivian origin - and this without 
affecting the quality of the end product. 

The excellent quality of the 
company's products is cited and specified 
in the specialized international 
technical magazine - Metal Bulletin and 
in publications of the Tin Research 
Institute. Through its reputation and 
advanced techniques employed, 
Estanifera was chosen as honorific 
representative member of the Tin 
Research Institute for Latin America. 

Estanffera's production lines, apart 
from tin ore cover also the whole 
complex line of solders and alloys, 
oxides etc. 


Rua do Carmo, 43 10 ® andar 
tel: 242-8155 Rio de Janeiro Brasil 
Cable Address; ESTANiFER.A RIO DE JANEIRO 








ttot MoNcwin mptfeUBM s, 

nioiiitjhv^ui^ to Sanltiair£xn are deigned 
to do two things : to open up a corHidDr 
tlhat wvll camry some of the suiplus 
population of the dry northeast into 
new terriitories ; and to link the tre¬ 
mendous natural resources of fthe 
Amazon regiion to the indusftriiail centres 
of Hhe sou)^. Hard-headed economists 
find it impossibUe to assess the viailue 
of the highway sdieme in raitionail 
terms In a sense, h k a magnificeait 
gesture thrown into what one con¬ 
struction magnate calls ‘*one of the 
blank spaces of the world.” 

lit is true that, on present evlidence, 
h does not seem that the new roads 
will help to ferry out the mineral 
deposits thait have been ^ found in the 
Amazon region. The three most impor¬ 
tant are the vast iron ore deposits in 
the Serra dos Ciarajis in the state of 
Para, which have been exnlored by the 
Vale do Riio Doce company in 
assocaartnon wiith United States Steel. 
Preliminary surveys show that there are 
reserves of at least 1.6 billion tons and 
possibly as much as 6.6 bilfion tons of 
high-grade ore (67 per cent pure) in 
this region. But the iron ore will prob¬ 
ably be taken out by rail, cn route to 
the steel centres of the eastern seaboard 
and the foreign irnpoditm. 

Second, itfhere are exitensive -tin 
deposits in the territory of Ronddnia. 
After the government earned out an 
initial survey using aircraft and radar, 
four local concerns in assooi'aition wiilh 
the nryinistry of mining have undet^en 
more detailed explorartjion. There arc 
hopes that 'this area will prove to 
contain the bigger ti i reserves in tfie 
world—which would not 'xwne as wel¬ 
come news to either the Bolivians or 
the Malaysians. Among the groups 



It goes aU thd way ro Few 


interested in exploAiing the Amazonian 
tin deposits are Billington, a SheH sub¬ 
sidiary, W. C. Grace (dn associaltnon 
wiith a Braziliain firm) said a pnvalte 
Bolivian financier, Itenhor Antonio 
Patino, one of the world’s richest min¬ 
ing entrepreneurs. The tin will be taken 
down an existing road to Sao Paulo. 

Lastly, there are the bauxite deposits 
that the Canadian company Alcan may 
decide to exploit under very favour- 
abde terms. The ore will probably be 
shipp^ down the Amazon river. The 
optiinists hope thait these recent finds 
will turn cult to be only the tip of the 
icebe^. Senhor DSas Leliite, the minlsiter 
of mining, points out that the Amazon 
region covers a swathe of 3^m sq 
km, most of it virtually unex]ylored. 
There are no good maps, and the kind 
of planainetric survey that the goveni- 
nient teams are able to carry out from 
the air gives a good idea of the basic 
gedogical sftiruoture and of the river 
basins but not of the existing mineral 
deposits. Detailed e3q>1onaition has to 
wait upon puivaite infterost. 

The new highway scheme may not 
help to open up the Amazonian mineral 
resources, at least in the short run, but 
the government intends it to play an 
important part in the national inte¬ 
gration plan. In a .sense, the Trans- 
amazonian scheme, just like the 
creation of Brasilia, that architect's city 
built in the ^liape of an aeroplane, is 
designed to move the whole focus of 
the coun'try farther west. The plan to 
use the consitruotlion selttlemeints along 
the “ work fronts '* set up by the com¬ 
panies and engineer battalions engaged 
in building the highways as the nuclei 
for agricuAtural communiitiies absorbing 
labour from the northeast is intended 
to reKieve the pressure on the land in 
other parts of the country. 

The official enthusiasts for the 
project talk of transplanting some 18m 
northeastemers to Amazonia over the 
next two decades. The truth of the 
maitter is that k will probably take at 
leai 9 t as long as that to see whether die 
project has any prospect of paying for 
itself. Maybe not ; but, like Brariiia, 
which is equally controversial (as any 
planned captitall would be that meant 
transferring your office from the sun 
and sand of Rno) k docs represent a 
change in psychology, a turning toward 
the interior. 

In the past, the Indians weie often 
the casuallties of this extraordinary pro¬ 
cess by Which the Braziiians are taking 
possession of the interior. They fell 
x'iotim to the rubber-tjappers and to 
soiitar>' gold-diggers, but more often to 
the white man’s diseases to which they 
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have had no naiturail resistance. 
Influenza is still their mortal enemy. 
I'oday, through the Foundation for the 
Protection of the Indians, the sysftem 
of IiKlian reserves and ithe justiy 
celebtated work of the Viilas-Boas 
brothers, the government has come to 
die rescue of the tribes thiait reniaiin in 
the Mato C^rosso. Bui not enough has 
been done to defend the Indians agaiirvsft 
cattle-ranchers encroaching on 'their 
tribal lands—and there were stories in 
June that some of the Xavanftes had 
taken up arms and were detemnined ito 
reclaim land along the Rio dos Mortes. 

You go l>ack to the maps and dk- 
cover that the men Who coloured them 
in decided that Brazil was five coun¬ 
tries : the south (the broad famdands 
of Rio (irande do Sul, Sanita 
Catarina and Parana, and, visfuially and 
ethnically, the moist “ European ” paxtt 
of Brazil), the cemre-south, wi'th its 
industrial capitals of Rio, Sio Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte ; ithe poverty- 
stricken northeast ; the Amazonian 
jungles of die north ; and the rolling 
pastures and green wilderness of the 
midwest. These are by no means 
arbitrary distinctions, and anyone who 
travel’s around Brazil will quickly dis¬ 
cover why, for so much t)f its history, 
power was disputed between the cen/tr^ 
government and .the state interests. 
Today, under a strong central govem- 
nient, the various bits and pieces are 
being locked together ithrough the 
new conMTiuniicaition'S network—^whiefh 
includes the relatively cheap and 
efficient service provid^ by the four 
domestic airlines. But with all that 
land, there is some liope of a horizontal 
solution, for the hunger and backward¬ 
ness of the north-east, through the 
movement of population towards the 
west. 

This survey was written by 
Robert Moss 
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The urban explosion 


if the world’s great cities go on grow- 
viag at their present rate, by that 
:Cnninous year, 1984, SSo Paulo is 
! going to be die largest city in the 
:W>rld, with a population of aom. 
, fThat^ at any rate, was the result of an 
analysis carried out for a Brazilian 
magazine.* It is an alarming prospect. 
S&o Paulo, with its present population 
; dl about 9im, is already increasingly 
' unmanageable. The sulphur fumes 
spewed out over tlie city’s “ ABC ” 
suburbs of Santo Andre, S2io Bernardo 
and Sio Cactano are so bad that some 
workers wear gas masks to work, and 
driving through the north zone of Rio 
at night you feel you have run into a 
peasoup fog in a London winter. The 
rising crime rate in S&o Paulo resulted 
in nearly 11,400 robberies and assaults 
last year, compared with 7,730 in 1970 
and 3,750 in 1968. 

From the air, the concrete jungle of 
Sao Paulo’s vaulting skyscrapers and 
archirig expressways is something en¬ 
tirely unexpected and certainly unique 
in Latin America : a vision of Brazil’s 
industrial revolution. At the same 
time, it is merely the most dramatic 
example of what will continue to be 
Brazil’s most intractable social prob¬ 
lem for the rest of the century—the 
breathless growth of the cities. 

Today, nearly 59m of the lOOm 
Brazilians are townsmen. The propor¬ 
tion was only 46 per cent a decade 
ago. It is the relentless migration of 
peasant families from the hungry 
northeast and, more recently, the 
coffee plantations (^f Minas Ccrais tliat 
have been closed down and turned 
into cattle ranches whirls explains the 
mushroom growth of the cities of the 
eastern seaboard. About 130 migrants 
trudge into Sfto Paulo every hour. 


^Sp^iial issue of Realidade, ” Nossas Gida- 
des/’ May, 1972. 


They pursue the mirage of jobs tliat 
industry cannot provide and fall back 
on a precarious life in what the statis¬ 
ticians stuffily call the “service indus¬ 
tries ”—^which covers everything from 
a small boy demanding a few centavos 
to “ watch “ your car, through pimp¬ 
ing to taxi-driving. They build their 
shacks among the favelas that slope 
down the steep hillsides of Rio or the 
alagados of Salvador, the rickety stilt- 
shanties that tiptoe out like daddy- 
long-legs into the northern part of the 
splendid bay of Todos os Santos. 

The urban explosion has created 
tremendous problems for the plan¬ 
ners. The 1970 census showed, for 
example, that only 33 per cent of the 
people who live in Brazil’s cities have 
piped water ; half of the rest use wells, 
and the others have to go to the rivers 
or water-holes. Only a quarter of the 
population has access to the public 
sewage system. Then there is the press¬ 
ing need to provide better public trans¬ 
port facilities to move workers from 
dormitory-suburbs far away from their 
places of employment—the Sao Paulo 
metro will carry 1,3m passengers a 
day, but by the time it is finished in 
1973 the demand will probably have 
doubled. 

Above all, there is the need to pro¬ 
vide low-cost housing. The National 
Housing Bank, the most important 
government authority responsible for 
urban problems, has built 700,000 
units since it was set up seven years 
ago, a construction record that can 
probably only be rivalled by Japan. 
The fact that this very impressive 
programme has probably only satisfied 
a tenth of the existing demand is a 
measure of the problem that remains. 
Dr Rubens Vaz da Costa, who became 
president of the Housing Bank (BNH) 
last year, estimates the present demand 
for housing as 600,000 units a year. He 


hopes that BNH finance will help to 
satisfy a third of the demand. The 
bank draws most of its money from 
a payroll tax which is a kind of forced 
savings—out of each payroll, 8 per 
cent is deposited in the BNH in the 
name of each employee. The bank 
lends money back to the workers to 
finance the purchase of houses. It also 
supplies working capital for the build¬ 
ing materials industry. 

The bank is now involved in an 
ambitious programme designed to 
bring sanitation and potable water to 
80 per cent of the urban population by 
1980 at a cost of Ji J billion. The pro¬ 
gramme is designed to be self-financ¬ 
ing. The water scheme, for example, 
will be financed by special funds set 
up jointly by the BNH and the various 
state governments. State-wide water 
rates will be determined—which will 
mean in practice that the big cities 
will .subsidise the small towns—with a 
maximum limit of 3 per cent of the 
legal minimum wage for an individual 
household. The BNH is also taking a 
hand in the contnil of pollution. The 
Brazilians have been notoriously 
reluctant to join in the ecological 
chorus that has been going up from 
the industrial countries that have 
belatedly become conscious of smog 
and discarded beer-cans. At the Stock¬ 
holm conference on the environment, 
the minister of the interior, Senhor 
Costa Cavalcanti, made the Brazilian 
line perfectly plain. “ The deteriora¬ 
tion of the environment,” he declared, 
“ goes further than industrial pollu¬ 
tion. 'Lhere arc other forms of degra¬ 
dation, which consist of the pollution 
of poverty or of underuevelupmcni.” 

The Brazilians have actually found 
a good deal of sympathy for this atti¬ 
tude among other developing coun¬ 
tries, which feel that it is a little tough 
to expect them to develop neuroses 
abf)ut pollution until they have built 
up the industry that creates it. As Dr 
Rubens Costa puts it, “ it is possible 
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Another innovation: 

the PRX computerized public telephone exchange. 

It connects you with the future 

The PRX telephone system has stored-programme 
control. So it’s endlessly flexible, adapts to 
all new requirements, easily stays up-to-date. 

Yet it’s price-competitive with conventional 
cross-bar systems, and occupies only one third of the 
space they need. 

Philips developed it. 

Ibfulfil all telecommunication needs. 
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for countries with a per capita gnp of 
$4^000 to freeze their growth. But it is 
not possible for a country like ours 
with a per capita gnp of $400 to do 
the same." 

But, belatedly, the Brazilians are 
starting to take action against the 
steady contamination of the urban en¬ 
vironment that not only threatens 
health and living conditions but poten¬ 
tially Rio’s tourist attractions, since 
2,000 truckloads of refuse and sewage 
are said to be spewed out into the Bay 
of Guanabara every hour—not to 
mention the oil slicks. The BNH is 
trying to form a holding company with 
the state governments of Rio (which, 
confusingly, does not contain the city 
itself) and Guanabara to deal with 
water pollution in the area. It is also 
going to spend Cr 1.3 billion ($22om) 
on cleaning up rivers in the state of 
Sao PSulo. 

Dr Rubens Costa is probably tl}e 
man in the administration with the 
clearest understanding of the country’s 
urban problems. A northeastemer who 
formerly ran the Bank of the North¬ 
east, he could emerge at the head of a 
new ministry tliat has been under dis¬ 
cussion—a ministry for urban develop¬ 
ment. He believes that Brazil’s urban 
explosion can only be contained by 
pursuing a number of parallel tactics. 
'Fhe development of new towns and 
secondary industrial complexes (like 
the opening-up of the Paraiba valley 
in Sao Paulo) is one way of diverting 
population from the big centres. So is 
the f)pening-up of the west of the 
country' ; the planners talk of moving 
18m people to Amazonia over the next 
two decades. 

But the urban problem really comes 
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back to the basic questions of how to 
create more jobs and how to curb a 
birth rate of 2.8 per cent that presents 
the alarming prospect of a total popu¬ 
lation of 200m by the end of the 
decade. Rubens Costa was one of the 
few men in the administration with 
the courage to come out strongly in 
favour of a birth control campaign. He 
points out that there are already state 
governments, like Rio Grande do 
Norte, with regional programmes, and 
an organisation defined as a “public 
utility ’’—contributions are tax-deduct¬ 
able—^with the job of educating people 
in methods of contraception. For¬ 
tunately, there are not Indian-styie 
inhibitions about birth control in 
Brazil, although it remains a strongly 
Catholic country. 

In the meantime, the National 
Housing Bank has come to accept 
some of the limitations of its role. 


Ever since the armed forces overthrew 
Joao Goulart on the last day of March, 
1964, the pattern of government in 
Brazil has been plain : the soldiers hold 
the power, and the economy and the 
civil administration are in the hands 
of a new group of technocrats distinct 
from the old-style civilian politicians. 
This was a new political combination 
in Brazil, where the generals had often 
been called upon to sort out a messy 
situation but had never previously 
taken it upon themselves to run the 
country. 

Perhaps Marshal Gastello Branco, 
the country’s first military president, 
really did mean to step down and hold 
free elections in 1965. But then it 
became clear that the rigorous stabili¬ 
sation measures needed to sort out the 
economic chaos bequeathed by the 
(joulart regime would require several 
years to take effect and could hardly 
be relied upon to draw many votes in 
a free ballot. Later, with the political 
strikes and student uproar of 1968, 
followed closely by the start of a 
serious urban guerrilla campaign, 
many of the generals insisted that they 
had to stay on in order to preserve 
national security. Later still, some of 
them started talking about a “ new 
political model ’* very different from 
the old parliamentary system, possibly 
a military' variation on Mexico’s de 
facto one party system. 

In the meantime, the powers of 
congress and the political parties were 
whittled down and the government 
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Those neat little bungalows on the out¬ 
skirts of Manaus and Santarem, titose 
high-rise apartments outside Rio and 
Belo Horizonte, cannot hold evcr>''^ne. 
Now that the bulldozers ’have swept 
41 favelas off the hillsides of southern 
Rio, the men at the bank are starting 
to feel that maybe they have gone 
far enough. Why destroy a reasonably 
livable area like Mangueira or Vila 
Lsabel (favelas that may be. poor, but 
also contain a forest of television 
aerials, the celebrated samba schools 
and, above all, a sense of community) 
in order to move the inhabitants out 
to a smoggicr part of town farther from 
their jobs—t^r at any rate, the places 
where they might pick up a job? The 
city slums are violent and cruel : they 
breed prostitution, alcoholism, crime 
and disease. But they have also bred a 
very deep and colourful popular 
culture. 


laid down its own laws through “ insti¬ 
tutional acts,” “ complementary 
decrees ” and finally (from the end of 
1971) secret e*(.licts on matters affecting 
national security. Whether or not 
Brazil can expect to see an early devo¬ 
lution of power back to the civilians is 
open to doubt. The soldiers have been 
in power for eight years, and although 
President P^milio Ciarrastazu Medici is 
due to retire in March, 1974, it is 
almost certain that his .successor will 
be another four-star general. 

Hojres that the elections for state 
governorships due to be held in Octo¬ 
ber, 1974, would provide some chance 
for a partial return to the democratic 
process were crushed when the govern¬ 
ment announced last April that the 
polling would be indirect—in other 
words, the state legislatures will pick 
the governors. Fhe moderates within 
the high command still look back un¬ 
comfortably to the political crisis that 
was triggered off when two supporters 
of the former president, Juscelino 
Kubitschek, were elected state 
governors in a free election at the end 
of 1965. Perhaps the linha dura (the 
hardline :officers) are no more ready 
to accept the possible verdict of the 
polls today than they were then. 

Anyway, Oneral Medici’s public 
speech on July 3rd made it plain that, 
for the time being, the government is 
iiot ready t<j surrender any of its 
powers. These include the right to 
suspend the political rights of its oppo¬ 
nents—^an instrument that has not 
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Madici holds the power 


Delfim runs the economy 


been used very much by General 
Medici, but vsas applied in the past to 
civilian politicians rani;int; from Kubit- 
«jchek to C ailos lareida, the rit»ht- 
wini( editor v^ho was formerly governor 
of Guanahaia 

The two leu;al politual part <s—tin 
pro-trover nniei It National Rdorrnint; 
Alliance (\iena) and the opposition 
Bra7ilian Democratic Movement 
(MDB)—have had little more than a 
decorative role cnei the past few years, 
althouoii (oiiciress and the state parlia¬ 
ments still function and the very ener¬ 
getic MDB newspaper proprietor, 
Senhor Cdiagas f rcitas, is governor of 
the traditionally oppositionist state of 
Guanabara Scnhoi Fjlinto Muller, the 
new president of Arena, has called on 
the government to provide for more 
civilian participatKjn in the decision¬ 
making process As the former police 
chief of (jctulio \ argas, now in his 
70s, lie IS at fust sight an odd choice 
for a part) leader He says that lie sees 
his part) as “the civilian force of the 
revolution 

1 he evolution of the Brazilian nuli- 
tar) regime and the ideologies of tlie 
men in uniform are discussed later in 
this surve\ But it is important at this 
point to observe that niilitar) rule in 
Brazil has been vei\ much a corpenate 
aflau 1 he sUiCt repulations on lelire- 
inerit inean tliai no full general keeps 
command of his troops foi very long 
But the jieisonahtv of each c'f the 
three s >ldier-pitsidents since 10^4 left 
Its mark on tin ailministraticm 
Cieneral Medici is a tall, stock) ifaucno 
from Rio (tranche do Sul, whose pas¬ 
sion foi football and vshose tups 
around the counthive won him 
considerable pofniiuitv A cvnical 
observer might even sav that his accu¬ 
rate prediction of the result of the 
**970 World Cup and his brief ap[>ear- 
eiiMfm holding a football straight alter 


wards won him more public support in 
a country of soccer fanatics than aii) 
of the government s achievements 
As niiglit be expected fioni a former 
chief of intelligence, (reneral Medici 
has taken a very tough line on law and 
order, although some of the men 
responsible for the worst excesses of 
the security forces in the counter- 
gueinlla campaign have been weeded 
out More recently, he has shc^wn a 
tendency to impose his own priorities 
on economic policy as well In a 
speech t(j congress at the end of 
March, he repeated his promise to 
lower inflation to 10 per cent, and is 
said to have put pressure on his finance 
minister, Delfim Netto, to take more 
direct action to cut inflation at a sub¬ 
sequent cabinet meeting 

But lor the past four years Senhor 
Antonio Delfim Netto has had a fairly 
free hand to dictate economic policy, 
and It might not be too misleading to 
think ot him as the virtual prime 
minister of Brazil over much of this 
period Delfim is a first-iate economist 
who is highly respected by most of his 
western counterparts He deserves to 
be recognised as one of the world’s 
most able finc^rice ministers With 
Senhor Roberto Campos, the former 
filannmg minister, he was the architect 
of the Biazilian economic model that 
is analysed in this survey as an exciting 
case of the successful application of 
the principles of the free market 
economy to the problems of a develop¬ 
ing country His achievement, though 
very tangible, is controversial even 
within his own country and recently 
he has come under hre from a number 
of directions—from investors dis¬ 
appointed by the slump in the stock 
exchange, from those who say he is not 
c incerned about redistributing income 
and from young nationalists who say 
tlie government has *"sold out” to the 


multinational companies 

His very forceful stvle has madt him 
enemies within the government J he 
foreign ininistiy, for example, was not 
visibly delighted by rumours th.)t he 
wanted to set u|i a separate ministn 
for foreign trade, ancl his relations 
with the foreign minister, Senhor Cub- 
son Barbosa, have been noticeablv cool 
But Delhm is still regarded as indis¬ 
pensable he IS the man behind the 
record growth figures of the past four 
vears, and ‘the man of conhdence 
with foreign investors Delfim is sur¬ 
rounded by a bright voung team of 
experts, but is a relativelv isolated 
figure within the cabinet, which can¬ 
not easily be divided up into la' tions-- 
largelv because its civilian ministers 
are not so much politicians as profes¬ 
sional managers I he definition of a 
technocrat, says Dr Mario Henrique 
Simorisen, a well-known Brazilian 
economi t, “ is that he collaborates 
with the government but on a purely 
technical basis Senhor Cjibson Bai- 
bosa IS a career diplomat, formerly in 
Washington , Senhor Pratini Moraes, 
the very young and dynamic trade and 
industry minister, started out running 
a small furniture factory and then 
worked his way up through the civil 
service , Senhor Reis Velloso, the 
planning minister, is a top-flight 
economist , and Senhor Dia« Leite, the 
minister for mining, started out as a 
civil engineer and later became the 
president of the important mixed (state 
and private) mining corporation, the 
Vale do Rio Doce company. 

These are men who understand that 
economics is a normative science, and 
prefer to work through private enter¬ 
prise—imposing their priorities in¬ 
directly, through tax incentives and 
price controls—rather than through 
the blind prexess of iiationaliMition 
favouied by some other Latin Amen- 
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Brazil 
is a very special market 
and requires the 
services of specialists. 

Brazil is one of the fastest 
growing economies and the 
Brazilian Government is cuiTently 
investing US $io billion into 
infrastructure projects. 

Consider the multiplying effect 
on the growth of the Brazilian 
economy as a result of these 
investments and the participation 
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for US $300 million financing 
Ibr Brazil. 
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can countries. Thev enjoy differing 
degrees of power over economic and 
foreign policy, but none is likely to 
inherit power when the president steps 
down in 1974. Almost certainly, 
General Medici's successor will be 
another military man, and although 
speculation is discouraged in Brasilia, 
the current favourite is General 
Ernesto Geisel, the head of the state 
mining corporation Petrobras and the 
brother of the present army minister, 
General Orlando Geisel. 

General Bina Machado, the head of 
the Superior War College, is another 
possible candidate. So is (ieneral 
Figueiredo, the head of the president’s 
military household and one of the men 
closest to General Medici. A popular 
outsider is the education minister, 
Colonel Jarbas Passarinho, who com¬ 
bines a military background with a 
constructive record as a civilian 
minister. Colonel Passarinho has pub¬ 
licly encouraged university students to 
participate more openly in “ the 
national debate ” and concern them¬ 
selves with the problems of under- 


“ You would be mistaken,” the general 
argued, '' to describe this regime as a 
military’ government. The Peruvians 
have a real militar\' government, in the 
sense tliat their ministers are mainly 
generals. It is civilians and retired 
colonels wlio count for most in our 
cabinet.” In one sense, the general 
was right. The Brazilian army ha.s 
allowed it.s econoraic managers a 
remarkable freedom of manoeuvre. 
Under the first military president, Mar- 
.shal Gastello Branco, this was largely 
because, through their contacts over 
many vears at institutions like the 
Escola Superior de Guerra (the ES(i), 
the men who organised the 1964 coup 
had already reached fundamental 
agreement with liberal-minded econo¬ 
mists like Roberto Campos on the 
guidcline.s for future policy. Later on, 
the technocrats' track record in pro¬ 
moting economic growth was their 
greatest asset in negotiating with the 
men in uniform. 

But, in the final analysis, political 
power remains firmly in the hands of 
the soldiers. Today, the most powerful 
men in Brazil are a small group around 
President Medici: General Carlos 
Alberto da Pontoura (born in 
191a) the dhief of intelligence 
(SNI) and, like the president, a gaucho, 
reputed to be the first man he ^cs 
every morning ; General Joao Baptista 
dc Oliveira Figueiredo, the head of the 


development and social injustice— 
although that is easier said than done, 
since under a law passed in 1969 
students can be summarily expelled for 
what are loosely defined as “ subversive 
activities.” 

But the succession has to be 
thought of as more than a matter of 
personalities. It involves two basic 
issues. The first is wliether Brazil will 
continue with the same basic economic 
strategy over the next decade, or will 
veer away towards a more “ nationalis¬ 
tic ” policy with the stre.ss on redistri¬ 
bution of wealth rather than growth. 
The second is whether there will be 
any .significant opening for greater 
civilian participation in government. 
Most observers agree that, so long as 
the country's industrial boom and the 
influ.\ of foreign capital continue, Del- 
fim's economic policies will be retained. 
The answ'er to the second question is 
more uncertain. The best guess is that 
tlie Brazilians will continue until 1978 
with the present combination of econo¬ 
mic liberalism and an authoritarian 
style of politics. 


military household, a carioca who did 
his basic military training in Porto 
Alegre ; and General Orlando Gei.sel, 
the austere army minister, a detennined 
anti-communist and, like (icneral 
Medici, a former military attache in 
Washington. 

I'hc initial justification for the for¬ 
mation of a military regime in Brazil 
was that order was essential to deal 
with the economic chaos that was the 
legacy of the (Joulart government. But 
the government set up by Marshal 
Humberto Gastello Branco in April, 
1964, \^dis a novel spectacle in Brazil. 
It is true that many civilians—of both 
the left and the right—had been 
accustomed to look upon the army as 
“a moderating force.” In a sense, the 
Brazilian army has always been in 
politics. Officers were normally allowed 
to vote and to hold public office and 
the Military Club in Rio has ahvay.s 
been an important centre of political 
debate. There were plenty of prece¬ 
dents for military intervention, begin¬ 
ning with the overthrow of the 
monarchy in 1889. In the twentieth 
century, the army came to be regarded 
by o{q>osition groups and by congress 
as a check on the abuse of presiden¬ 
tial power. Three constitutions—^includ¬ 
ing the 1946 constitution, that was still 
in force when Goulart was ousted— 
declared that the armed forces should 


support the president only while 1^ 
acted within the limits of the law—^ 
permanent pretext for military inter 
vention in a political crisis. The arm*^ 
helped the dictator Geiulio Vargas ti 
come to power, then removed him ir 
1945 and finally pre.sented an ultim¬ 
atum after his return to power thal 
drove him to take his own life in 1954 
Sections of the army threatened to stop 
Kubitschek assum-ing power and tc 
block the radical Goulart in 1961. 

The pattern of the sijcce.ssful coup* 
before 1964 was that the armed forcei 
acted only after prominent civiliar 
politicians and newspapers had come 
out in favc>ur of military intervention, 
Once in jx>wer, they respected the 
unspoken lules of the game, which 
required them to hold new elections and 
retire to the barracks without carrying 
out a thorougli purge of the ousted 
president’s supporters. 

Whatever tlieir original intentions, 
the men wlio organised the 1964 coup 
ended by playing a rather different 
game. A castnil dip into the [)ress files 
is enough to sliow that there was con¬ 
siderable middle-class .support for mili¬ 
tary intervention against the Goulart 
regime, Tliis wa.s a reaction againstj the 
runaway inflation (an annual rate of 
1.^,0 per cent over the first quarter of 
1964) and liie economic crisis that 
(.loulai’t's policie.-s had engendered^ 
I'liere were witicspread fears, inspired 
hv (ioulart's clash with congre.s.s, the 
manoeuvres of tlic Brazilian Communist 
party and the .rciivitics of left-wiog 
st;ite goveriKjrs like Leonel Brizola; 
who wen: organising paramilitary 
gioujjs, that the juesident w^as planmng 
to overthrow the constitution. .\lthj|q||iy 
(ioulart had sympathisen in the 
command, the officer corps formeo^ 
united front when presented with cleai 
evidence of left-witig subversion insidl 
the barracks. 'Fhe naval mutiny ot 
March 1964, followed up by is 
government amnesty for the fatii^ 
responsible, was the last nail 
(ioulart’s political coffin. J 

Tlie one thing that no army 
(whatever his political sympathies) 
tolerate is the erosion of internal 
pline. And so there was very little fipM 
ing between the moment when CJeneM 
Oiimpio MourSo Filho rai^ ot 
V ranner of revolt on the last day a 
March, 1964, and Goulart’s flight itim 
the country the following day; A wot 
later, the military commandiffl 
declared, in their first iiinitutionat 
that “ the successful revolution is 
mised by itself. The revolution d\i 
misses tlie former government and i 
qualified to set up a new one.*’ 


Governors-General 
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The man they picked as their first 
(jmsident, Marshal Gastello Branco, was 
fit highly inHKgent and open-minded 
[©(.leer soldier, with a distinguished scr¬ 
ibe record in the Brazilian expedi- 
f^nary force (the FEB) during the 
ft^nd world war. As chief of 
the general staff and a man who had 
limained studiously aloof from party 
intrigues, he was also a natural choice 
Im a leader who could hold the diverse 
igroups which .suf)portcd the coup 
i^e&cr. But, as Professor Alfred 
pS'tepan has argued in a brilliant but 
RControversiai study of the Brazilian 
j^ilitary in politics*, Marshal Gastello 
^iranco and the generals closest to him 
ircflccted a new and possibly unrepre- 
nt/ativc school of thinking within the 
iflicer corps. 

Professor Stepan compared the 
reers of the lo generals most closely 
iated with the new president with 
Lose of tlie other 92 generals on the 
Ive list in March, 1964, and came up 
ifh tlie following conclusions. Nine 
f the 10 members of the “ nucleo 
iastello had attended the Escola 


Superior de Guerra (ESO) and seven 
served on its permanent staff ; 
§|vhcreas 62 per cent of the other 
l^enerals had attended the ES(J and 
®nly 13 per cent had served on its staff. 
i|mll of Gastello’s grouj) had come top of 
M'heir class and all had attended foreign 


I ^ Alfred Stepan, The in Potitics ; 

^'^ 3 !hanging Patterns in Brazil ” (Princeton 
'}\^{iJniveTsity Press, New Jersey, 1971). See also 
and Luigi R. Binaudi “ Latin Ameri- 
Institutional Developinisnt: Chianging 
^ IJ'^ilitary Perspertive in Peru and Brazil ” 
Corporation, 1971). 


militai^ colleges. In contrast, the other 
generals had less distinguished academic 
records: just under a third had come 
first in their class, and less than a 
quarter had studi^ abroad. Lastly, 
whereas six members of Gastello’s 
group had serv^ed in the second world 
war, fewer than 30 per cent of the 
other generals had joined the Brazilian 
expeditionary force. 

The results of this comparison should 
not be exaggerated ; and it must be 
remembered that, partly because of 
lack of experience in conventional war, 
a higher emphasis is placed on 
academic prowess in the Brazilian army 
than in most western ones. But the 
fact that so many members of Brazil’s 
first military government were associa¬ 
ted with the ESG and the FEB does 
help to explain the very intimate 
relationship between the Gastello 
government and the Americans and 
its liberal attitude to foreign invest¬ 
ment. The wartime experience in 
Italy brought Brazilian officers into 
close contact with the American army 
and made them intensely distrustful 
of the “emotional natfionalism“ that 
they identified with Mussolini’s brand 
of fascism. And the continuing 
importance of the ESG in shaping 
military attitudes towards develop¬ 
ment strategy (annot be under¬ 
estimated. From the outset, as Pro¬ 
fessor Stepan puts it, the ESG 
doctrine “ strongly emphasised that 
modern warfare, whether conven¬ 
tional, as in World War II, or 
revolutionary, as in Indochina, 
involved the will, unity, and produc¬ 
tive capacity of the entire nation . . . 



National security for the ESG was 
seen as rationally maximising the out¬ 
put of the economy and minimising all 
sources of cleavage or disunity within 
the country.” 

Founded in 1949, the ESG is a kind 
of cross between two American insti¬ 
tutions—the National War Gollege and 
the Industrial Gollege of the Armed 
Forces. Although it bears a certain 
re.semblance to European higher 
defence academies such as the Royal 
Gollege of Defence Studies or the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes de Defense 
Natioiiale, which are also meeting- 
places for soldiers and civilians, the 
ESG was closely modelled on Amcri- 
c;an institutions and has an American 
liaison officer on its faculty. Its intake 
includes a higb proporrion of civilians 
and government ministers and econo¬ 
mic experts regularly give lectures 
there. The graduates’ association 
(ADESCt) also holds courses and semi¬ 
nars that spread the college’s doctrines 
farther afield, and the very interest¬ 
ing series of papers produced by the 
graduates’ assodation in SSo Paulo 
last year gives some idea of the ideas 
that the ESG is seeking to propound. 

The papers reflect four basic con¬ 
cept*? that were central to the Gastello 
Branco admini.stration. The first is 
that security and economic develop¬ 
ment are closely related, and that 
therefore the armed forces should take 
a direct interest in economic policy. 
Today, senior officers are in charge of 
many of the mo.st important state 
corporations and development agencies 
(including Petrobras, the Gompanhia 
Sidenirgica Nacional, and Sudene) 
and seven engineer battalions are help- 
iilg to build the Transamazonian high- 

the generate aren't big spenders 
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Ailtivough Brazil has the largeait armed 
forces 'in Laftin America, h spends only 
2 per cemt of ti'os gnp on defence, com¬ 
pared with Ctibe's 6 per cent and Briitain's 
5 par cent. Contrary to the trecfitional 
imege of Latin Ahiericsn armies, the 
Brazilian army is not top-tieevy: abdut 
15 per cent of aH Brazlifian officers era 
cdonele or generals, compared vM\ 16.4 
per cent of offtoere in the Unfked States 
army. 
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ways. The second idea is that foreign, 
capital and technology are essential 
to the development of Brazil. The 
ESG has always opposed itself to the 
“ pseudo-nationalism of those who 
maintain that Brazil is “ giving away ” 
its mineral resources to foreign com¬ 
panies and it has advocated a very 
liberal policy on foreign ownership of 
key industries and the repatriation of 
profits. In this sense, it is an import¬ 
ant counterweight to the “ nationalist *’ 
lobby among younger army officers. 
Thirdly, the ESG has been a leading 
proponent of counter-insurgency theory 
in Brazil and takes a very hard line 
on communism. The SSlo ^aulo papers 
argue the need to understand the 

What follows? 

The influence of the ESG declined 
under Gastello Branco’s successor, 
Marshal Costa e Silva, who took office 
in 1967. Cojiita e Silva appointed 
General Afonso Albuquerque Lima, an 
outspoken economic nationalist and one 
of those who believed that the soldiers 
should remain dn power for a lengthy 
period in order to promote social 
change, as the minister of the interior. 
Although General Albuquerque Lima 
reached retirement age dn 1971, he 
remains one of the i allying-points for 
the younger nationalist-minded officers 
who look to Peru as a model for Brazil. 

Although General Medici personally 
•is not associated with the ESG, both his 
army minister, General Orlando Geisel, 
and the head of hi.y nwlitary house¬ 
hold, General Figueiredo, were prize 
students of the college, and the eJSG’s 
economic doctrines continue to influ¬ 
ence government thinking. Last Janu¬ 
ary, the college was placed in the hands 
of General Bina Machado, the former 
commander of the First Army, after the 
resignation of the former director fol¬ 
lowing an address by a bishop to the 
ESG which lamented “ the lack of dia¬ 
logue between government and people.” 
General Bina Machado, though 
reserved in his public appearances, is 
one of the senior officers w'ho h^ done 
most to promote an informal dialogue 
between the services and the church 
leaders. Promoted a four-star general! 
in 1970, he will still be on 'the active 
list in 1974, when a new president will 
be inaugurated. 

The presidential succession remains 
the great open question in Brazilian 
politics. There is no doubt that it will 
be settled by -the armed forces, but the 
problem of any authoritarian system is 


“ total ” nature of revolutionary war¬ 
fare and to respond to it on the social 
and political fronts as well as the mili¬ 
tary front. Lastly, the ESG has gener¬ 
ally been regarded as an advocate of 
“ tutelary democracy ” and therefore 
committed to the idea of an eventual 
return tO a constitutional system. The 
most recent papers consider, in a 
fairly abstract way, the possibilities of 
evolving a new “Brazilian model of 
democracy ” with a strengthened cen¬ 
tral executive and continued curbs on 
the formation of political parties. Some 
people maintain that current ESG 
thinking on this “ new model ” would 
actually lead to the creation of a modi¬ 
fied form of the corporate state. 


that it is always hard to guarantee a 
peaceful transition. Since the revolution, 
the military regime has suffered a series 
of interna'l crises, which centred on 
interna'l security and the succession. 
The first came in October, 1965, after 
Gastello Branco allowed free guberna¬ 
torial! elections to be held in which two 
candidates favoured by cx-President 
Kubitschek (Negrao de Lima in Guana- 
hara and Israel Pinheiro) were elected. 
The outcry of the hardliners within the 
officer coq3S drove the president to issue 
a decree which abolished the existing 
political parties. 

The second major internal crisis 
came in December, 1968, at the end of 
a year of labour troubles and student 
unrest. It was triggered off by the 
refusal of congress to remove the par¬ 
liamentary immunity of an opposition 
deputy, Senhor Marcio Moreira Alves, 
who had made a speech calling on cili- 
zem to boycott army parades and stop 
their daughters going out witJx soldiers. 
It led to the introduotiion of institu¬ 
tional act number 5--which gave the 
governmen't sweeping emergency 
powers—and the temporary closing of 
congress. 

Both of these crises were resoilvcd in 
favour of the officers who wanted more 
authoritarian powers for the services. 
The third crisis followed Gosta e Silva’s 
stroke late in 1969. It demonstrated the 
problem of finding a successor accept¬ 
able to all factions within the armed 
forces. After more than a mont?h of 
discussions (during which publk opin¬ 
ion polls were held at battalion level) 
the army managed to reach a con¬ 
sensus on a solution within the existing 
chain of command. General Medici 
•then won first place in an deotion with¬ 


in die officer corps, which was then 
accepted by die other services and 
ratified by Congress. He had the muki* 
pie advantage of being a full general; 
of 'being linked with Cosita e Silva and 
of being acceptable to the SSo Paulc 
industrialists while not being too closel) 
associated with the ESG, which waj 
becoming a bete noire in the eyes of th< 
ultra-nationalists. Later, he showed s 
remarkable capacity to hold -the diffe 
rent elements within <the aimed forcei 
together. From this position of atrength, 
he undertook a purge of some of thf 
officers who had become notorious su 
torturers during the counter-terroiii 
campaign. The reorganisation of 'thi 
air force that came with the ousting Ci 
the air minister. Marshal Sousa e Mdlo 
last November provided a chance U 
clean up the service's security police 

The manner of General Medici’; 
own election may wdl provide dll 
model for the appointment of his sue 
cessor, although his personal choice wil 
probably greatly influence the outcome 
It is important to remember that mill 
tary rule in Brazil is a corpora-b 
system, largely because of the Tigi< 
retirement rule.s that require a divi 
sional commander to retire at 64, and j 
full general to retire at 66, serving 1 
maximum of four years in office, Thi 
prevents the formation of “ baronies * 
within the barracks, and also prevent 
the Brazilian armed forces from getting 
toi3-heavy in the manner of other Latfi 
American armies. The corporat 
character of the officer corps i.s alsi 
reinforced by its self-perpetuatir^ 
character : more than a third of th< 
officer cadets joining up in 1962-6 wen 
the sons of soldiers, and many cadet 
start off by entering military hi^ 
schools at the age of 12. This m 
that increasingly they see themsel 
as the repre.sentatives of the anny- 
national institution rather than of aH 
social class. 

General Souto Malan, the for 
aimy chief of staff, made a recei 
speech in which he declared that 
“ We can now begin to contempt^ 
the controlled disengagement of 
armed forces.” But there is a differ©! 
mood among many younger ofiic 
represented by the staff colonel wt 
said that the soldiers should stay i 
power for “ ten years at least. We 
stay in power until the generation 
civilian politicians that came befof^ 
has disappeared. They only waj 
revenge. Wc have to produce a 
breed of politicians to succeed us.” Ai 
that is the attitude that may 
prevail 
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City of Sbo Pauto Capital of the St 9/e 
of Sao Paulo—6 300 000 inhabitants 



CESP—Centrals Eletncasde Sao Paulo S/A a Company 
whose majority shareholder is the Government of the 
State of Sao Paulo is concerned with the production 
transmission and distribulion of electrical energy 

The Company forms an integral part along with other 
companies of the Brazilian Energy Plan and bears res 
ponsibility dunng the period 1970^1980 for the instal 
lation of 8 000 MW in the power plants that they are at 
present constructing and will be constructing among 
which can be mentioned that of llha Solteira (3 200 
MW) the largest under construction in Brazil which 
with the Jupia plant (1 400 MW) makes up the 
Urubupunga Group (4 600 MW) 

At present the Company is responsible for the operation 
of 13 power plants within the State of Sao Paulo with a 
total capacity of 2 374 MW It came into being in 
December 1966 when the eleven companies at that 
time responsible for executing the State of Sao Paulo's 
energy plans were amalgamated under a decision of the 
State Government joining together to form CESP which 
as from that date became one of Brazils largest 
enterprises 

In this year of V172 the Company has under construction 
the plants at llha Solteira Capivara and Promissao and is 
already actively studying plans for another plant Agua 
Vermelha all of which adds up to a total installed capacity 
of 5 490 MW In the case of the first named whose 
construction is alrf ady going ahead so well that the first 
four turbines will be in operation by the second half of 
1973 successive Brazilian engineering records for the 
pouring of large volumes of concrete have been beaten 
to the tune of 5 200 m3 per day and 127 000 m3 per 
month which are believed to be world records 

The Promissao and Capivara plants should start 


* Sio PiUU S/A 

generating as From 1974 and 1976 respectively, when 
they will increase the Company's capacity by a further 
900 MW 

GENERATING 

For the purposes of planning energy requirements 
which IS the responsibility of the Ministry of Mines and 
Energy and of ELETROBRAS {a Federal Government 
entity) Brazil was divided into regions and CESP finds 
Itself located in the so-called Southeast region to which 
the following States belong—Sao Paulo Minas Gerais 
Rio de Janeiro Guanabara and Espinto Santo 
The Company is thus responsible for the supply of 
electrical energy to a part of this region which is the 
most highly developed in the country It contains Brazil's 
two largest cities—Sao Paulo (6 300 000 inhabitants) 
and Rio de Janeiro (4 500 000 inhabitants)—and aKo 
the most important industiial and agricultural areas of 
Brazil 

Since the year 1966 the Company has been gradually 
increasing its share of this market for energy in accordance 
with Federal Government planning In 1966 its power 
plants put out 1 867 551 504 kW-h in 1967 
2 221 643 000 kW-h in 1969 2 993,147 000 kW-h 
in 1970 6 048 258 000kWh in 1971 9 170.137 000 
kWh and up to May 1972 3 676 194 000 kW h 
The Company s energy network is connected with those 



Towers for transmission lines 
440 kV—600 km to City of Sao Paulo 
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of 22 other distributing companies in the State of Sao 
Paulo and in neighbouring states, to whose systems it 
supplies energy. 

It also supplies 300 places in the State of Sao Paulo 
direct with the object of providing energy to less- 
developed areas and of achieving a certain equilibrium 
between the various parts of the State. This fits in with 
official policy aimed at correcting the present over- 
concentration of industry in what is virtually the coastal 
area, in the neighbourhood of the largest centres of 
population—the metropolitan zones of Sao Paulo and 
Guanabara and also the region of the Paraiba river 
valley. 

CESP's transmission system is more than 8,000 km 
long (8,394, to be exact), consisting of lines of 460, 
230. 138, 88 and 69 kV, apart from those of local 
distributing systems. 

By means of this system, which ties in with those of 
other big producing companies, energy generated in the 
Company's power plants also reaches the so-called 
Greater Sao Paulo (10.000.000 inhabitants), con¬ 
tributing decisively to the continued development of 
this area. 

In the year 1972 alone. CESP has supplied 
3.106,595.102 kW-h to this great concentration of 
people and industry that is Greater Sao Paulo, where 
energy consumption is more than 1,000 kW h per capita. 

CAPITAL and INVESTMENT 

Today the Company's capital puts it in first place in all 
Brazil. It amounts at present to Cr$6.804,914,475.00 
or over one thousand million US dollars. This places it 
among the first 50 enterprises in the world. It is, in fact, 
responsible for 40% of the development growth of the 
Brazilian Energy Plan, if ones takes into consideration 
the power capacity due to be installed in Brazil during the 
present decade. 


DECLARED CAPITAL as of 30-5-72, in thousands 
of Cruzeiros 



Amount 

% 

The State of Sao Paulo 

5.878.989.00 

86.393 

Other States 

1.273.00 

0.019 

Central Government and entities 

680.869.00 

10.006 

Municipal authorities 

5.251.00 

0.077 

Energy-distributing companies 

351.00 

0.005 

Private investors 

238.181.00 

3.500 

Total 

6.804.914.00 

100.00 


The Company's investments, especially on the work 
site at llha Solteira, are to the tune of Cr$ 9.147,000.00 
per day and Cr$201,243,000.00 per month. 

Financial resources come principally from the State 
Government, which holds the majority of the shares 
(86.3%), and also from the Company's revenues, which 
year by year tend to increase as new generating units 
come into operation, and from domestic and foreign 
financing. 

The anticipation of time schedules for works and 



Power Plant at llha Solteira 
3,200 MW, River Parana. 


services, which the necessities of the market had urgently 
required, was greatly assisted by the speeding-up and 
concentration of financing availabilities which, in con¬ 
junction with the highly-skilled technology being used for 
the construction of very large dams, has meant that the 
huge llha Solteira plant will probably be delivered and 
ready for operation six months ahead of schedule. 

Investment forecasts for the next few years are as 


follows: 

1973 .Cr$2.190,000,000.00 

1974 . 1.860,000,000.00 

1975 . 1.800.000,000.00 


These figures for the years 1973, 1974 and 1975 
correspond to approximately the following amounts In 
US dollars; 

For 1973—US$365 millions. For 1974—US$310 
millions. For 1975—US$300 millions. 

CESPplansto invest a total sum of Cr$4.650.000.000.00 
or 4.65 thousand million Cruzeiros in generating 
installations during the next five years. The greater part 
of this will go into the plants at llha Solteira (Cr$1.22 
thousand millions), Agua Vermelha (Cr$1.28 thousand 
millions) and Capivara (Cr$1.13 thousand millions). 
Apart from these projects, there are also those of Jupia, 
Promissao, Xavantes, Termoeletrica and Paraibuna. 


GROWTH IN CAPITAL IN CRUZEIROS 



CURRENT 

GROWTH 

CONSTANT 

GROWTH 


VALUES 

% 

VALUES* 

% 

1966 

1.026,980,132 

100.00 

1,026,960,132 

100.00 

1967 

1.452,570.000 

141.44 

1.134.820,313 

110.50 

1968 

2,137.910.000 

208.17 

1.344.597,484 

130.93 

1969 

2,966.263.695 

288.84 

1,544,929.008 

150.43 

1970 

3.840.341.046 

373.94 

1,641,171.387 

159.81 

1971 

5,114.490.000 

498.01 

1.826,603,571 

177.88 

1972 

6,804,914,475 

662.61 

2,113,327.476 

205.78 

♦Arrived 

at by applying the General Index of Base Prices; 


1966—100; for 1972 inflation was calculated at 15%. 
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The Brazilian model 


/Statistics can be exciting. Last year, 
vBrazil achieved a record growth rate 
of 11.3 per cent, which placed it ahead 
of any other country in the world. 
That was the climax to a four-year 
i: period of rapid economic growth after 
1967, when the country began to reap 
-vthe benefits of the rigorous stabilisation 
programme that was applied after the 
armed forces seized power in 1964. 
Although industrial investment was up 
by more than 13 per cent over the 
first four months of this year the over¬ 
all growth rate is likely to'slacken off 
to the 1970 figure of 9.5 per cent 
because of the government’s new stress 
on cutting inflation and spending more 
on social services. In the last years of 
the Goulart regime, the per capita 
national income actually fell wWle the 
rate of inflation soared. After eight 
years in power, Brazil’s military rulers 
can take credit not only for cutting 
the rate of inflation to less than 20 
per cent (which may sound alarming 
to British ears, but seems pretty toler¬ 
able in Brazil by comparison with the 
past) but for doubling the output of 
steel, electricity and cement ; for 
trebling automobile production ; for 
raising tlie value of exports from $1.4 
billion to $3.') billion ; and for increas¬ 
ing national savings from 10 per cent 
of the gdp to more than 20 per cent. 

These are the abstract contours of 
the “ Brazilian miracle.” The formula 
, for growth applied by Senhor Antonio 
Delfim Netto, the finance minister, and 
the other lec'hnocrats in the present 
government, is exciting as a case of 
the successful application of the prin¬ 
ciples of the free market economy to 
the problems of a developing country, 
ll has become fashionable to say that 
the developing countries had better 
forget about pursuing economic 
growth and concentrate on redistribut¬ 
ing such limited resources as they 
already have. Now' this theory, popular¬ 
ised bv the UN Economic ("ommission 
for Latin America, lias even pene¬ 
trated tJie august corridors of the 
1 World Bank, where an Egyptian senior 
adviser recently produced a quite 
Tcmarkable paper in which he argued 
, that the developing nations had all 
better reconcile themselves to ” .second- 
rate economic growth" and set up 
left-wing authoritarian regimes cap¬ 
able of handing around the existing 
/riches. 

\j: The Brazilian model offers a hope- 
im^vitlternative to this depressing 
to future Castros or 


Allendes. It may be a model that 
other developing countries will find 
harder to apply, since the Brazilians 
can draw upon their tremendous 
natural resources—huge mineral 
reserves, prairie wastelands and 
Amazonian jungles that can be opened 
up for agricultural settlement, and 
above all a population big enough to 
provide a healthy internal market for 
the products of a diversified manufac¬ 
turing industry. But the tactics that 
have been applied by men like Delfim 
Netto have a wider application. It 
is possible to single out six policy 
instruments that help to explain the 
Brazilian economic boom. The first two 
are studied in greater detail in later 
sections of this survey. 

I. Neutralising inflation was the key to 
reviving foreign confidence and creat¬ 
ing a climate in which private 
investors would be ready to put their 
money into time deposits or long-term 
projects in.stead of short-term specula¬ 
tion. In 1967, the government decided 
to tolerate a rate of inflation higher 
than 20 per cent ratlier than continue 
with deflationary measures (tight con¬ 
trol of private credit and the monetary 
supply, for example) that had brought 
about an economic recession. What 
made this possible was a series of 
devices—monetary correction and a 
“ craw'ling peg ” pattern of periodic 
currency devaluation.s—designed to 
eliminate many of the economic dis¬ 
tortions normally associated with 
inflation. In addition, tighter controls 
were applied this year to limit the 
growth of the monetary supply to less 
than 2('. per cent—compared with the 
30 per cent that might have been 
expected on the basis of the growth 
rate and the level of inflation in 1971. 


Growth without neuroses 
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2. Promoting exports was the means 
both of ensuring a continued market 
for manufactured goods and of avoid¬ 
ing a serious payments crisis as the 
foreign debt piled up and the demand 
for imports of industrial raw materials 
and capital goods increased. Although 
coffee exports remain vulnerable to 
world price movements, there has been 
rapid growth in exports of manufac¬ 
tured goods and “ non-traditional ” 
agricultural products. The government 
introduced a series of tax incentives 
and subsidies for exporters that are 
discussed in a later article. 

3. Orienting private investment 
through tax incentives helped to pro¬ 
mote regional development and the 
growth of a lively capital market. 
'Fhere are particularly generous tax 
incentives for investors in the north¬ 
east and Amazonia (who can reclaim 
50 per cent of their corporate income 
tax in order to ploug'h it into these 
priority areas) and for people inter¬ 
ested in fisheries or tourism (who can 
claim hack 25 per cent and 8 per cent 
respectively). Tax concessions were 
also used as the basic instrument for 
building up the local stock market 
after 1968. Every taxpayer is entitled 
to claim a rebate so long as the money 
is deposited with an investment bank 
or a similar l)ody authorised to use 
“ fiscal funds 157 ”—as they are called 
—to buy shares. He will be issued 
with a “certificate of purchase of 
shares ” that can be cashed in after 
three years. By the end of 1970, more 
than I in taxpayers had become share¬ 
holders under this scheme, which 
Delfim describes as a solution few 
“ the pedagogical problem ” of induc¬ 
ing people unfamiliar with the 
workings of a stock market 
to buy shares. Probably about half 
of the corporate income tax is returned 
to private investors through the incen¬ 
tive system. This is not such a burden 
on the treasury as it might appear, 
since ironically, one of the effects of 
the incentive scheme has been to 
increase the number of people who 
make tax returns. In the state of SSo 
Paulo, for examp'le, the number of tax¬ 
payers in 1967 was only 214,000, but 
it was up to 2.7m in 1970. 

4. Increasing national savings. National 
savings amounted to only 10.5 per cent 
of the gdp as late as 1969, but since 
then the proportion has doubled. The 
increase was the result of a combina¬ 
tion of factors: the system of monetary 
correction that made it possible to 
guarantee attractive returns on fixed 
bank deposits and commercial paper; 
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the tax incentives for investment in 
the capital market; and the close 
supervision of pay rises. The cost of 
bank credit is still hig*!!, and sometimes 
unpredictable, since it is made up of 
the 12 per cent maximum legal lend¬ 
ing rate plus a host of commissions 
and special charges. Resolution 63 of 
the Central Bank requires all banks 
and other financial institutions to allo¬ 
cate at least half of the credit avail¬ 
able to Brazilian borrowers. But com¬ 
panies in need of working capital still 
have to contend with the multiplicity 
and small size of many commercial 
hanks—which has meant borrowing 
from many sources—and the bankers’ 
old-fashioned preference for short-term 
lending. Government support for the 
new investment banks, as well as the 
operations of the National Develop¬ 
ment Bank, helped to make long-term 
credit more readily available. 

5. Maintaining foreign confidence. 
“ Capital is a timid creature,” as 
Delhm Netto puts it, and the fact that 
Brazil’s foreign reserves were said to 
have reached the record level of 
$2.4 billion by the middle of the year 
was one sign of the great care the 
government has taken to preseive 
foreign confidence in the country’s 
capacity to cover its debts. At the end 
of 1971, the foreign debt had risen 
to around $7 billion, compared with 
$5.3 billion at the end of 1970 and 
only $4.5 billion a^t the end of 1969. 
Now that is a pretty alarming jump 
and it explains why some people have 
been saying that Brazil’s economic 
growth is being paid for on a hire 
purchase plan. 

But in fact the foreign debt still 
only adds up to less than 17 per cent 
of gdp ; exports are rising fast; and, 
alarmed by the rush of foreign lenders 
who poured $45om in short-term loans 
into Braail during the first quarter 


of this year, the government has 
adopted new measures to avoid repay¬ 
ment problems. Under normal circum¬ 
stances, all loans are subject to prior 
approval by the Central Bank, which 
can stipulate maturity dates. There is 
thought to be an informal ceiling of 
about $25m a month for short-term 
loans, but obviously that broke down 
in the early part of this year. As a 
result, the Central Bank declared a 
temporary suspension of all short-term 
loans (that is, loans maturing over 
6-12 months) and handsome tax incen¬ 
tives for loans maturing over m years 
or more. Tighter controls will 
be needed in future to avert a possible 
payments crisis if too many short-term 
loans mature at the .same time. 

It would also be desirable to 
increase the volume of direct foreign 
inves^tment in proportion toithe amount 
of simple lending. In 1970, for example, 
some $ioom was invested in Brazil 
by foreign companies, compared 
with the $1.4 billlion that was poured 
in as outside loans and financing. Part 
of the problem is that, in order to 
skirt around the withholding tax, 
some foreign companies use the loan 
mechanisms as a form of camouflaged 
investment. In fact, the Brazilian 
government takes a very liberal atti¬ 
tude to most forms of foreign invest¬ 
ment. There are very few areas that 
are closed to foreign investors (and 
these are mostly strategic sectors like 
petroleum, communications and rail¬ 
roads that are also closed to local 
private enterprise) and there is no 
compulsion to form mixed companies. 
That in itself is enough to explain the 
rush of foreign investors to Brazil at 
a time when many other Latin 
American countries (and notably the 
Andean group) are busy clamping 
new controls on to foreign companies. 
It is slightly surprising, in fact, that 


only 5 per cent of Brazilian indust: 
is actually forcign-owned. 

At the end of last year, tou: 
foreign investment (and reinvestment] 
in Brazil was estimated at just under $3 
billion. Amertcan investors accountec: 
for nearly 38 per cent of this figure 
followed by the west Germans (ii.ii 
per cent), the Canadians (10 pe 
cent), the British (9.4 per cent) anc 
the Swiss (6.6 per cent). The bigges 
foreign groups operating in Brajsi 
were listed as the Canadian-ownec 
Brazilian Light, followed by th< 
British conglomerate Souza Cruz (tin 
Continental Cigarette Company) 
Volkswagen, the French chemica 
group, Rhone Poulenc, and the fou 
biggest American investois—Ford 
Standard Oil, General Electric anc 
F'irestone. 

The government’s openness U 
foreign investment has recently led t< 
criticism from economic nationalist 
within Brazil who complain that th< 
country’s mineral resources are rapidli 
passing into foreign hands. Th< 
Aluminum (Company of Canada 
(Alcan), through its almost wholh 
owned subsidiary, the Companhii 
Minera do Rio Norte, was recentl 
offered excellent terms to exploit tl 
huge baux'ite deposits of Amazon! 
Not only was it permitted to com] 
in without a Brazilian partner, but sl 
to raise five-sixths of the necesa: 
working capital locally. 

While foreign capital and knO’ 
how are clearly indispensable to 1 
opening-up of the tremendous miner 
deposits that have been discovered i 
Amazonia —not to mention the ne 
finds of nickel, uranium and ph 
phates in Minas Gerais and 1 
northeast—the government raSgi 
be wise to hold out for better ter 
when negotiating new mining contract 
I'he minister for mines, Senh^ 
Dias Leite, does not believe that It 
desirable to lay down formal requi 
ments for Brazilian participation 
major mining ventures, but agrees thi 
greater willingness to form mix< 
companies would “ avoid adding ft 
to the flames ” of the nationalist lob 
6. Investing in infrastructure. One jj 
the notable achievements of ; " 
military governments since 1964 
been the heavy investment in 
works designed to open up new ai 
for private investment and agri< 
tural settlement ; to build up eni 
supplies ; and to improve port fa^ 
lities. The Transamazonian highwa^ 
arc merely the most dramatic examp? 
of an ambitious roadbuilding sche: 
that more than doubled the toi 
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fengtli of paved roads in the country 
llbetween 1963 and 1971, from 
20,000 kni to 55,000 km. According to 
Colonel Mario Andreazza, the minister 
|for transport, the figure will be 
70,000 kni by March, 1974. 'Ihc tele¬ 
phone and telex systems have also 
been greatly expanded and improved. 
One of the most urgent priorities 
Sis the development of hydro-electric 
gpower to make up for Brazil’s lack 
Sof oil and its very limited coal deposits. 
jThe central government agency, 
I^EIetrohras, is responsible for co-ordi- 
i( nating and providing finance for local 
Incorporations like the huge Centrals 
llEletriicas dc SSo Paulo (GESP), whose 
Jimajority shareholder is the Sao Paulo 
Instate government. According to the 
ij^^president of Eleirobras the installed 
'|electrical capacity in the centre-south 
talone will amount to at least ’20,000 
i megawatts in 10 years’ time. But a 
( sustained growth rate of 10 per cent 
jfa year would mean an additional 
.'r annual need of 2,000 megawatts. 

/j Fortunately, Brazil still possesses 
.jvast ainl undei utilised reserves of 
, hydro-electric energy. Only 20 per cent 
, of die energy potential of the Sao 
Francisco river valley (which runs 
[from Minas Gerais to Pernambuco) 
'•pas been e\jj|oited. And the huge new 
(..jSeie Caidas project, |)lanne(l for the 
Parana river up against the Para¬ 
guayan border (and hotly opposed by 
|£he Argentinians), \vt»uld involve 

??jinsialling 20 generators with an output 
'bf 500 megawatts each. Looking 

.’;jahead, it is clear that in 10 or 15 years’ 
^ime Brazil is going to start depending 
P;|on nuclear .sources of power as well, 
planners aim to jiroduce the first 
megawatts of nuclear power 

id 1980 and to start expanding 

Idly" in the following decade. 


The Brazilians are fortunate that 
they have a decade’s breathing space 
in which to exploit their hydro-elec¬ 
trical potential while scientists in other 
places work out how to lower the cost 
of nuclear power. Electricity is still 
far from cheap in Brazil, since the 
government bdieves that state agencies 
should make themselves self-support¬ 
ing and rates are therefore based on 
the return of the basic investment 
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plus a 12 per cent clear profit. That 
makes charges about 40 per cent more 
expensive than in Europe. This, again, 
is a clear example of the Brazilian 
economic style : even a basic service 
sector like electricity is expected to 
organi.se itself on a rational industrial 
basis without relying on government 
subsidies. This helps to explain how the 
government manages to keep the bud¬ 
getary deficit so low during a period of 
breakneck expansion. 

These, in broad outline, are some 
of the elements of the Brazilian 
economic model. The Brazilian tech¬ 
nocrats approach the problems with a 
refreshing pragmatism and with the 
conviction that close co-operation 
between the government and the 
private sector is the key to sustained 
economic growth. Brazil has progres.sed 
beyond the simple import substitution 
model that w'as the basis for indu>- 
triali.sation throughout Latin America 
in the postwar decades. But there are 
still those who say that, just as industry 
in neighbouring countries ran up 
against the problem of a limited 
domestic market, the present concen¬ 
tration of income in Brazil is storing 
up future problems. Is Brazil driving 
into the same bottleneck that held up 
other Latin American economies? 


The law of the market 





'Fhere was a common recipe for indus¬ 
trial growth throughout Latin America. 
'Phe impetus came with the two world 
wars and the great depression, when 
imported manuffactures dried up and 
it became both profitable and essential 
to build up local indu.s'try on the basis 
of import substitution. After 1945, 
Latin American governments promoted 
this kind of industrialisation by piling 
up tariff barriers and exchange con¬ 
trols ; by offering cheap finance and 
tax incentives for importers of industrial 
raw materials and capital goods ; and 
by direct participation in basic indus¬ 
tries. 

The defects of this pattern of indus¬ 
trialisation are well-known. By pursuing 
industrial autarky, Latin American 
coui>tries were producing 600,000 cars 
a year in the middle of the 1960s 
—an average of 6,700 cars per enter¬ 
prise, which clearly made it impossible 
either to practise economics of scale 
or to promote regional trade. They 
neglected agriculture. And behind the 
tariff walls, local industries grew up 
flabby and uncompetitive, incapable of 


developing export markets when they 
ran out of middle-class consumers for 
things like cars or television sets. This 
led both to balance of pavmems crises 
and to low productivity—^^the result of 
unused industrial capacity. According 
to the “ structuralist ” economists, the 
whole problem came back to the 
diminutive size of the local market for 
consumer durables. I'he import of 
capital-intensive technologies from the 
rich countries meant that relatively few 
jobs were created in new industries— 
and that therefore, eventual'ly, those 
industries would stagnate when produc¬ 
tion outstripped existing demand. 

Brazil has managed to break out of 
this vicious circle, both by promoting 
exports and by increasing local demand 
for consumer durables. But many local 
industrialists—especially producers of 
consumer durables—still depend on 
selling to a small maricet with high 
mark-ups and considerable wastage of 
productive capacity. There are a 
number of structuralist critics who 
insist that the Brazilian model will 
founder on a basic social problem— 
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Banco 
de Londies... 


... the name by which the Bank of London & 
South America has been known since its 
establishment in Brazil 110 years ago, has pleasure 
in congratulating the Brazilian people on the 
occasion of their 150th anniversary of 
independence on 7th September. 

The Bank, now part of the Lloyds & Bolsa 
International Banking Group, looks 
forward to continuing to provide a full range of 
banking services in support of the 
dynamic growth of the Brazilian economy. 



LLOYDS fr BOLSA 

International Bank Limited 

40-66 Queen Victoria St London, EC4 Tel 01 248 9822 


I he LBI Gioup has offices in Argentina, Australia, Bahamas, Belgium, Btazil, ( olonibu, 
Costa Rica, Ecuadoi, El Salvador, France, Guatemala, Hondutas, Japan, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Panama, Paiaguay, Peru, Portugal, Spam, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, U.S.A Uruguay, Venezuela West Ciermany 



Westinghouse, Budd, Hamischfeger, Burmeister 
^ & Wfein, Ohio Steel, Allegheny Ludlum, Lebanon Steel, 
Cnicible, Goetzewerke are exporting these products 
to the USA, Europe and Latin Amenca. 

All of them made in Brazil by one manufacturer. 


It may seem to you that we are bragging. 

Well, our country, in 1971, did have a gross national 
'product rise of 11.3% Our saving rate per year is 19%, and^ 
Ifho return on investment is 21% Our Stock Exchange ( 
TO^e 65% in relation to that of the previous year. 

In 1971, Brazil's steel production increased 10.4%, 
.highest in percentage of growth in the world. 

It isn't necessary to give here additional statistics 
showing our development, because we've just talked 
about steel, and that means we're now talking ^ 
about business, as steel is one of our business 
We started in 1918, when we began assembling 
i Atlas elevators. 

Today. 54 years later, with much effort and 
PI hard work, and the advanced "know how" 
obtained through license agreements with the 
best companies in the world, we are a group 
of three companies and four divisions 
Apos Villares S.A. - Forged and rolled alloy 
Steels, steel castings, mill rolls of cast and forged 
Steel, cast iron and steel over iron. 

IndtJStrias Villares S.A - Divisao Elevadores ■’ 

Atlas passenger and freight elevators, escalators, 
automatic garage elevators and traction equipment 
for subway cars and trolleybuses. 

Industries Villares S A - Divisao Equipamentos • 

Electric hoists and monorails, overhead travelling 


j) Automatic 
garagB 
elevators, for 
buildings 
with anv 
number 
of floors, 


s 


cranes, crawler and rubber mounted excavators 
'i^and cranes, large diesel engines. 

> Ferropepas Villares S.A. - Automotive component^ 
for OEM and the replacement market, ingot 
■^moulds, piston rings and casting for large 
l|rdiesel engines and heavy machinery. 

We export our products to 15 countries 
:|around the world (including special 
steels to the United States and Germany). 

Keep our name in mind. Villares. 

\ Perhaps someday your company will like 
|to join our country m its growth. 

If you have any doubts, ask anyone of the 
people listed in the title of this ad. 



Escalators in various widths 
tinishus with Cdpficities of 
0 000 persons per hour 


^ Eloctnc 

hoists and 
V" S-' monorails 


d) Castings for manno engine 

ncirto anri amiinmAnt 


g) Diesel engine 
for marine and 
stationary purposes, 
ritb rapacities of 
up to 45.000 HP. 


a VILLARES 
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a) Mills rolls of cast 

and forged steel, cast 
Iron and steel over 

iron, with unit 
weight 
up to 25 ton. 


I) Steel cabtings with unit 
weigh! up to f^O ton 


e) Automotive /| 

J components for 6 
•^OEMand ' ^ 

replacement market piston rings, 
cylinder sleeves, camshafts, 
valve seats, brake drums. 








The working man's way of eating out 


the unequal! di&tribustion of income, 
which means a limited market for 
“ middle-class ” products. I'he spedial 
problem of income distribution is 
examined in a laiter part of this survey, 
but the broader strudturalist thesis had 
better be laid to rest at this stage. I>r 
Celso Furtado, the gifted Brazilian 
economist Who ikw lives in exile at 
Harvard, is one of its most distin¬ 
guished exponents. In his latest book,* 
he criticises the government for failing 
to transfer the benefifts ef economic 
growth to ordinary workers. He 
characterises this as **ithe lack of basic 
feedback ”—in other words, increases 
in productivity are not translated into 
fnigher salaries that would generate 
more consumer demand and so provide 
an incentive for greater production. 
He argues chat the concentration of 
income in Brazil will lead to a new 
period of industrial stagnation. 

Now it is perfectly true that k is 
the upper sectors of the population that 
have profned moet from Che economic 
boom—'although the figures show Chat 
everyone’s income has risen over the 
past five years, and the official mini¬ 
mum wage is now pegged to rises in 
productivity. Although it is likely that 
the rest of tthe 1970s wiill see a greater 
stress on smoothing out the inequalities 
of wealth between regions and social 
dasses through the ** plan for national 
integration,” there is not much likeli¬ 
hood of a radical programme for 
income redistribution. That would pre¬ 
sent several dangers: it woulld deplete 

•^Anilisc do”Modelo ^ Biasilelro.'^ By 
Celso Furtado (Civilize^So Bresileira, Rio, 


national savdngis (in other words, the 
resources available for investment) ; it 
would make BraaiKan industrial exports 
less competitive on worid maActs by 
raising costs abruptly—a!s happened 
with the Aigenti'iCians ; and it might 
even bring about a serious payments 
crisis if, as a result, a large pro{x>rtion 
of the goods desitined for export were 
diverted to the local markeit. 

Latin American governments really 
divide into those that make growth 
their top priority and those that 
pursue income ddstribucian. The two 
approaches are actually complemen¬ 
tary. But it is all a matter of stress 
and timing. Despite the structuralists' 
prophecies of doom, the sheer size of 
the Brazilian population means that 
the middle-class market for consumer 
goods is faiiriy large even if .society is 
polarised. Dr Furtado himself estimates 
that the top 5 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion could be regarded as having a 
per oapiita gnp of some $2,700. 

Senhor Pratini Moraes, the trade and 
industtry minister, points out that last 
year, the Brazilians themselves bought 
524,000 cars—an increase in internal 
demand of around 24 per cent. The 
corvsumption of air-conditiioning un>it!s 
in the northeast over the same year 
rose by 70 per cent. “ These things are 
being sold,” he inrififts. “ The fact is 
that our own market is expanding very 
fast.” The government’s credit policy 
has helped to ensure increased demand 
for consumer durables. One interesting 
example is the formation of consornos 
by people wiho want to own a car— 
some observers believe that this was 
the basic reason for the boom in auto- 


' '.r' 

produorion over the past few ; 
years. TTie irystem works like this. A ' 
group of, say, two dozen people band 
together in a dub (consorcio) to buy 
their Volkswagen. Every member of: 
the group pays i/24th of the cost price | 
of the car into a kkty and one' 
Volkswagen is bought every month, i 
Although one individual! is able to drive ’ 
off in his own car every rnonnh i 
(depending on lots) every'one goes on ; 
paying until tlic two-year period is up j 
and they are all car-owners. This is: 
much the way building socie<ties began ^ 
in England in the i8th century'. 

The creation of a lively stock marketi: 
with a handsome income tax rebatej 
for invesitors, was another way of ptit* 
ting some loose cash into the pockets I 
of middle-class consumers, since in. 
effect it turned every taxpayer into 
a shareholder reaping dividends and 
capital gains. All the same, tlie prospect; 
tliat Brazilian industry w)^l be turning^ 
out I in cars a year before the end of 
the decade is pretty alarming. 

The lirn'i'ted domestic market for 
Brazilian manuifactuirers may not pre¬ 
sent an immediate threat to continued 
growtli, both because of the size (inj 
absolute term.s) of the middle class and 
because of the attempts to increase 
social development through the expan¬ 
sion of the education system and an 
ambiitious programme of public works 
designed to produce new jobs and 
open up new territories. But when you, 
remember those im cars, it is clear that 
there is a pressing need to expand 
export markets. Fortunately, Brazil is 
better equipped than any other Latin 
American country to promote its export 
drive. 


To grow is to concentrate 


“ If it were in the power of any goveni- 
ment 'to change the whole pattern of 
income disitribution in a single year 
wiithout bringing on a major recession, 
no government would reftise to do it.” 
So said Senhor Ddfim Necto in reply¬ 
ing to the chaige that the govemment’s 
formula for growth hais brought about 
a greater concentradon of wealith in 
the hands of -the top 10 per cent of 
Braziban society. Even Mr Robert 
McNamara, the president of the World 
Bank, publicly attacked the distribution 
of wealth in Brazil at the Unctad con¬ 
ference in Sarvtiago last April on the 
basis of a study made by a young 
American economist, Mr Albert Fish- 
low. 

APter analysitig the results of the 1970 
census, which became available at the 


beginrving of 'the year, Mr Fishlow con,*; 
eluded that in the course of the paslii 
decade the share of the bottom 40 p4fi 
cent of Brazilians in gross private fswtni\ 
ings fefl'l from 10 per cent to 8 per ceiM^ 
These figures are disputed by 
Brazilian economists* and the finan^ 
mini.ster himself is impatient of 
w'ho criticise the division of resoufc^ 
in the country without making chnciotil 
proposals for change. “ Everyone waim 
to create a Fabian society,” as he 
it to this correspondent, “but no CM 
wants to tell us how. The World Ban! 
has urged us to change, but has 
told us how to change.” ,i 

• JoSo i^rioB Duarte suggests figuiei 
11.2 per cent (i960) and 9.05 per ceg^ 
(1970). See his Aspectos da DUtrihuefiO dl 
Rcnda no Brasil em 1970. (Piraeieaba, 'Sli 
Paulo, 1971-) 



It is true enough that the big lending 
institutions have not been visibly anx- 
Wis to back major projects organised 
pn labour-intensive lines to produce 
maximum employment. But Mr 
McNamara’s s*[x^.ech touched on a sore 
"^podm. The raults of the 1970 census 
triggered off a 'Hvedy debate in the 
Bfttrilian press and were seized on by 
many of Scntior Dolfiin Netto’s critics 
vrilthin the governTnent and the opposd- 
lion party. An opposition deputy from 
the northeast, Senhor Marcos Frcire, 
drtivered a vioiJent attack on Senhor 
Ddfim NetWs policies in congress last 
June, in which he claimed that the 
government was ** confiscating salaries ** 
to increase national savings, and that 
the real minimum wage in 1970 was 
30 per cent lower than in 1961. 

Because the question of income dis¬ 
tribution has become a major politicail 
issue in Brazil, and because of (the oft- 
repeated argument 'that, m the long 
^n, the failure to expand 'the internal 
market w'ill act as a brake on continued 
^onomk: growth, it is important to con¬ 
sider the rea'I situation in some detadJ. 
The accompanying chart, based on the 
census figures, compares the spread of 
income in i960 and 1970. Itishows that, 
in the course of the decade, the share 
in the total earnings of people 
earning less than $40 a month 
(Craio) rose from just over 55 per cent 
to about 60 per cent. Over the same 
period, the share of those people 
earning between $40 and 'about $90 a 
month (Cr466) actually dropped from 
32 per cent to 18 per cent. By contrast, 
the share of the people earning over 
$180 a month expanded rapidly, and 
these higher income groups ineVeased 
from 3.4 per cent to 5 per cent as a 
proportion of tiie economically active 
population. 

Now these statistics are unsatisfactory 
for a number of reasons. First, ten years 
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is a long time. In BtazH, the tndd-^ties 
saw bo^ the economic chaos of the 
GouJart regime (1961-4)—real per 
capita income actuuddy fell in 1962 and 
1963—and then the vigorous stabilisa¬ 
tion programme applied by Dr Roberto 
Campos between 1964 and 1967. Cam¬ 
pos was courageous enough to sacrifice 
fx>pu'larity to long-term economic 
growth. But real wages declined over 
the period he was planning minister. 

In contrast, real wages have pro¬ 
bably risen since 1968—much slower, it 
is true, than would have been possible 
if the government had made income 
distribution, rather than economic 
growth, its top priority. Real earnings 
probably rose by 3-4 per cent last year, 
compared with a growtii in the per 
capita gnp of about 6 per cent and the 
overall growth rate of ir.3 per cent. 
Second, 'the census figures do not take 
account of non-monetary earnings (eg, 
subsistence agriculture or payment in 
kind). Third, as Dr Mario Henrique 
Simonsen points out, they were assessed 
on the basis of individual earnings, 
instead of family income. He argues 
that if the census had been compiled on 
the basis of family earnings, k would 
have given a slightly rosier picture of 
the position of the lowest income groups 
—especially since the number of women 
joining the workforce has expanded 
rapidly over the past few years. 

But, having said a/M 'this, it is stiM true 
that, if the census figures do not show 
the best, they do not show die worst 
either. T'he legal miraTnum salary is 
Cr268 in Sao Paulo, although, with 
the huge surplus labour supply and 
Che lack of effective trade unions, there 
are plenty of employers who fail to 
re.<5.pect it. And the basic wage is not 
exactly largesse when you consider that 
a bed-sitter in a modern block of flats 
in Sao Paulo costs Cr200 a month. It 
is probably true that the purchasing 
{x>wer of the average wage declined 
by up to 45 per cent (the estimate of 
Senhor Osvaldo de Azevedo, a leading 
economist) over the past decade. 

Figures produced by ithe labour 
ministry cariy this year show that more 
Chan 8 per cent of employable Brazi¬ 
lians over the age of 15 have been 
unable to find jobs. Local union leaders 
claim that the proportion is really much 
bigger, since seasonal workers and 
people who scrape a living by picking 
up odd jobs are officially classified as 
“ employed.” They argue that the 
modernisation of traditional industries 
like sugar, tobacco and food processing 
has thrown many men out of their jobs, 
and that in the poverty-stricken cities 



of the nortiieast un^ployttient is 
as high as 30 per ceiit or more. The 
problem is aggravated by the capital- 
intenrive character of Brazilian Indus- 
try, which is geared to advanced 
technology and has a very low rate of 
labour absorption, and by the govern¬ 
ment's refusal in the past to support a 
campaign for birtii control. 

The Brazilian population has been 
growing at the rate of about 3 per cent 
a year, but the level of economic acti¬ 
vity has tapered off over the two 
decades since 1950. The national 
development plan shows that, whereas 
nearly 33 per cent of the Brazilian 
population was economically active in 
1950, the figure had fallen to 32.3 
per cent by i960 and to 31.7 per cent 
by 1970. The world average, by con¬ 
trast, is 43 per cent. 

Answering back 

Now there are plenty of critics of the 
“ Brazilian model ” standing in line to 
tell Delfim Netto that low incomes and 
high unemployment in Brazil stem from 
the planners’ emphasis on indu.9trial 
production rather than agriculture, 
their failure to define job creation as 
one of the top priorities for new invest¬ 
ment and the lop-sided development of 
the system of education. Let us consider 
each of these arguments in turn. First, 
while it is perfectly true that too much 
stress may have been placd on industry 
at the expense of agricultural produc¬ 
tivity (and the development of agro¬ 
industrial complexes), it would be per¬ 
verse 'to blame that on Delfim Netto. 
Soiiie of the people who have been 
attacking him most strongly over the 
past few months^—and notably Celso 
Furtado—Avere once the most vigorous 
proponents of Hhe idea 'that, b^ause 
of worsening teniis of trade, the deve¬ 
loping nations should aH plough their 
money into steel mills. Dr Furtado 
was associated with an influential studv 
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Brazil. Export. EUROPEAN LINES - COASTAL NAVIGATION 
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afflolant sarvica to ports on fiva Uruguay, Brazil, Europs Brazil and Argantina, from 

continents. (Scandinavia, Baltic, Northarn Manaua to Buanoe Aires. 

Speedy liners crossing the Sea, England, Spam, Portugal, PASSENGER LINES - 

oceans, day and night. Mediterranean Sea), Serving the Brazilian ports 

Transporting general cargo Middle East and Africa. ^up to Manaus), Canary 

service, liquid and grain, FAR EAST LINES - Islands and Portugal, 

containers, pallets and Serving the ports of Argentina, 

passengers to: Uruguay, Brazil, Africa and 

AMERICAN LINES - F*** uP to Japan. 

Serving the ports of Argentina, NORTHERN ALAMAR 
Uruguay, Brazil, Panama, LINES - Serving the ports of 
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United States (East and Pacific Venezuela, Caribbean Ports 
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Meet a new force 


The woalth of nattons shows 
in the strength o* their currencies 
Not the illusoiy strength of 
steiile stability but the dynamic 
strength of a cunerKy which is 
a powerhouse of tconomic ener¬ 
gy ted by every fresh harvest 
every now lactoiy every new 
)ob and qi ru r ^ting new wealth 
m every dire< lion with the thrust 
of a miqhty engine 

Brazil today installing the 
world b ldrge«*t telorommunica 
tfons system It is opening up a 
whole new contirent with the 
Transamazon Hichway From 
North to South the country s a 
gigantic construction camp 
And Brazil has already one 
of the highest rates ot industrial 


growth m the world - and it is 
still rising 

Five years ago, this nation 
suddenly woke up and, with ail 
the innovative momentum of a 
giant greeting a new day, leapt 
fifty years to meet the future 

Who can estimate the real 
power of its currency the cru 
zeiro today*? 

Banco Halles thinks it can 

Banco Halles is a new kind 
of investment bank, a product of 
the same innovative vitality which 
lb bursting forth all over Brazil, 
in Its people its institutions, and 
Its currency 

It heads a group of enter¬ 
prises which cover all aspects 


of Brazil s new capital and money 
markets It is a switching station 
for the cruzeiro powerhouse, a 
point of leverage for the strength 
of the currency 

It attracts the savings of 
small and medium-sized inves¬ 
tors and converts this capital, 
through the various channels of 
the Halles Group, into productive 
projects, multiplying wealth and 
feeding it back to the investor 
If you should be attracted by 
the magnetism of this new force, 
the cruzeiro, if you feel drawn to 
make safe and profitable invest¬ 
ments in this brand new world, 
think of Banco Halles. 

We have a foreign depart¬ 
ment at your disposal in Rio de 


Janeiro, at R da Qultanda, 106- 
110, in $do Paulo at Rua 24 de 
Malo, 77 - 6 th floor, and an of¬ 
fice In Geneva, Switzerland, at 6, 
Rue Cdard 


HAN( O MALI FS 1)L 
INVFSlIMENTGb JiA 

SloPaulr Rua74d«Maio 77 iS“ind 

Rio de Janeiro Rua 7 de Setembro 4B 
7 * andar 

Salvador Ay dos Estadoa Unidos IS 
Belo Horizonte Rua Tupmamhab 34b 
Racifa Ruado Hoeptcio 89 
Blumanau Rua da Hovtmbro OOi 




tin lopiiQMtsT nraiiffiitit 197^ 
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There's so much to buy if you're one of the 5 per cent 


that led to *thc creation df Sudene, 
the northeastern development agency, 
in 1959, and declared flatly that the 
only way of creating jobs for the 
hungry niiHions was 'through 'the expan¬ 
sion of manufacturing industtries. We 
all know why that promise remained 
unfulflUed. It has been calculated that, 
as eariy as 1964, Brazilian industry had 
an employment/production ratio of 
only 0.28—w'lnioli means •that, if indus¬ 
try contributed 10 per cent of tlie gnp, 
it was capa'ble of creating only 2.8 per 
cent of the jobs. 

Senhor Delfini Netto flatly rejects 
the (idea that Braa?i'l should have drop¬ 
ped out of the technological race in 
order to promote labour-intensive 
industries “ more appropriate ” to its 
social problems. At the outset, the 
problem was to persuade foreign com¬ 
panies to invest without tying them up 
in a labyrinth of bureaucratic require¬ 
ments. But maybe the time h)as come 
when the government can afford to 
think about incentives for job creation. 

The other criticism that ‘is often 
heard is that the uneven spread of 
income mirrors the uneven spread of 
education facilities, and at first sight, 
the statistics seem to confirm that. The 
real earnings of university graduates 
rose by more than 50 per cent over the 
past decade, while the average earn¬ 
ings of primaty-sdhool leavers were 
virtually static (a rise of 14 per cent 
over 10 years) arrf the income of illite¬ 
rates remained unchanged. At the same 
time, while the number of places avail¬ 
able in primary schools rose from 
9.3m to 13.3m between T963 and 1971, 
the number of places available in col¬ 
leges trdbled and the number of univer¬ 


sity students more than quadrupled. 
Those last two figures have to he 
qualified, of course, by the thought 
that when you start from a low 
}>ase it is easy enough to achieve super¬ 
ficially speotaculai growth 'rates in any¬ 
thing at all. But Ddfim Netto is candid 
enougli. “ Yes, we have emphasised the 
universities. When you look at the state 
of the market, you find that tliis is the 
riiglit thing to do. Engineers in Brazil, 
for example, are earning at least $1,000 
a month.” But here the government is 
open to the charge that it has failed to 
place .sufficient stress on social goals. 

The rate of illiteracy m Brazil 
remains vciy^ high by anyone’s stan¬ 
dards. The precise figure i.s disputed, 
but is thought to be at least 35 per cent 
of the aduk population. Mobral, the 
adult literacy programme, is a begin¬ 
ning, 'but only a beginning. All the 
same, it is too easy for western 'liberals 
to forget 'that this is ‘the 'backlog that 
all Brazilian governments have had to 
contend with in the course of this cen¬ 
tury, and that without basic changes in 
the economy a rapid increase in the 
miniber of primary-school leavers (as 
distinct from higher school leavers) will 


only substitute the semi-iiteitafte poor for 
•the illiterate poor. This is juit another 
of those unCashionaiUe thoughts tliait Ihei 
Brazilian model tends to inspire. One 
has to set the whole problem in history 
cal perspective. You can spend a few 
hours with »the figures and come up 
with ithe conclusion that 5 per cent 
of the Brazilian population enjoy a 
third of the national income. A figure 
like that, if it is true, may be hard to 
justify on moral or social grounds^ 
especiallv if you spend a few toore 
hours strolling through the stilt shanties 
sticking out of the mud on the fiingei 
of Salvador or Recife. But, to be fawTi 
you have to remember that the same 
figure applied to 'the United fvtates in 
the late 1920s. And was the spread of 
income any more equitable in Britain 
during the industrial (revolution ? We 
are living at a different moment in 
history, when a country like Brazil hai 
to cope with problems like technological 
dependency and 'the established domin** 
ance of the industrial countries that did 
not afflict Britain or the United States 
at a similar stage of growth. 

But Dclfim Netto’s aphorism, crescet 
€ concentrar (“ to grow is to concen¬ 
trate ”), certainly applies to the western 
experience of the industriaHsation pro¬ 
cess “ You can’t distribute w'hat doesn’t 
exist,” he goes on. The argument comes 
back to the old idea that there is not 
all that much point in s'licing the cake 
into smaller dices unless you can bake % 
bigger cake. Brazil is one of 'the wozid^i 
more unequal societies, but under the 
present administration k has been able 
to iru rease the rate O'f national savings 
(in proportion to gnp) from 16 per cent 
to nearly 21 per cent. That is stiH a 
long wav from the Japanese figure of 
33 per cent, hut k is a long way aheadt 
of 'the rest of I/atin America—especial^ 
ly when you remember that less thad 
1.5 per cent comes from foreign sourcesi 
of finance. With Uiose resources avaii}-* 
able, there is a good chance that the 
1970s will be a period when the bene* 
fit.s of growth will trickle down to ^ 
lot more people. 


Living with inflation 


How to Kve with inflation is probably 
the most valuable lesson that "the 
Brazilians have to teach the outside 
world and the system they devised for 
controlling the effects of inflation is 
one of the secrets of the rapid economic 
growth since 1968. Dr Mario Henrique 
Simonsen is probably right when he 
argues that a rate of inflation of 18 
per cent is less seriom in Brazil than 


a rate of 6 per cent in the UnftM 
States*—for the simple reason that thd 
Brazilians have worked out how tJ 
ward off the economic distortions thaj 
the text-books tell us inflation is bcn^ 
to produce. 

^Mano ilennque Simomen, /n/foflb i 
Gradualismo x Tratamento ds Choqu4 
(Apec, Rio, 1970). This is the beet BnudMali 
analysu of the probiem. 


I t is worth running through the list. 
h inflation should eat up the ear/i- 
of people on fixed salaries, like 
servants. It should profit people 
borrow money at the expense of 
6 foolish enougli to lend it except 
isurious interest rates. It should 
e a country’s payments position by 
ng in more impo/ts and inflating 
cost of exports, and even a 
rnment with the political cour- 
to ram through realistic devalua- 
, will have to contend with cur- 
y speculators and will usually be 
ht lagging behind events anyway, 
tiun should hurt a lot of honest 
lessmen l>y generating illusory 
pany profits that will then be 
^ taxed, while depreciation will go on 
Ijbeing calculated on the basis of out- 
Idated prices. It should, in short, under- 
|mine a country’s credit system, erode 
I its exjxirt drive and make employees 
^who have not turned themselves into 
|a union machine capable of holding the 
|riational economy to ransom generally 
|truserab'le. Has any of this happened in 
I Brazil, where the rate of inflation last 
|year is estimated at between i8 and 
120 per cent ? Not since foao Cioulart. 
pThe reasons are illuminating. 

I To set it out very simply, since 1967 
the Brazilian government has been 
using five basic instruments to contain 
,:junflation. The firs't three are fairly 
^familiar: strict control of the budge- 
itary deficit (which was down to 0.4 
|;per cent in 1970, compared with over 
l ;5 ^9^3) i price regulation 

(which affects nearly all major export 
^products) ; and wage restraint. In 
;*; 3 raz 51 , where there is no effective 


Since ig6/, there has been a steady rise 
in the real value of the average wage, 
which was' said to amount to between 
3 and 4 per cent last year. The govern¬ 
ment revises the legal minimum wage 
(which diflPers in each part of the 
country) on the basis of three different 
figures: (i) the general movement of 
prices over the past 24 months ; ( 5 i) 
the estimated level of inflation for the 
next 12 months; and (Hi) the rise in 
productivity. 

The current debate about income 
distribution and the purchasing power 
of the average wage is taken up in a 
later sectioin of this survey. Adjusting 
salaries to past and prospective levels 
of inflation, many people would argue, 
is a way of perpeftuating inflation. It 
is also a way of blunting its social 
effects—at least to the point that the 
government succeeds in enforcing its 
rulings. And the Other two techniques 
that the government has used to con¬ 
tain inflation have neutralised the 
other social and economic distortions 
mentioned above. 

The “ crawling peg ” system protects 
Brazil’s trading position on the world 
market. The cruzeiro is revalued at 
irregular but frequent intervals, on the 
basis of a monthly assessment of infla¬ 
tionary trends inside the country. This 
takes away the shock of a mammoth 
devaluation once a year and, more im¬ 
portant, since the change in the 
exchange rate is pretty marginal each 
time, it takes away much of the incen¬ 
tive for frenzied speculation against 
the cruzeiro over the period before the 
devaluation is announced. It is no't a 
system that could be used by any 




cism on the ground that the 
devaluations” have not always kept 
abreast of the movement of prices. But 
so far it has enabled Brazil to export 
at competitive prices despite the infla¬ 
tionary situation at home. 

Lastly, there is the whole tangled 
process of monetary correction. In a 
way, this has become the whole art of 
living with inflation in Brazil, and the 
salary readjus/tments and mini-devalua¬ 
tions are really p^art of the broader 
scheme. The Brazilian system of mone¬ 
tary correction is based on the idea 
that no one will lose (or win?) through 
inflation if capital, earnings, pensions, 
rents, savings, loans, government bonds, 
private securities, fixed assets—in short, 
most things with a paper value—are 
revalued every year. 

The rule of indices 

The adjustments are made on the 
basis of the wholesale price index, pre¬ 
pared by the Getulio Vargas Founda¬ 
tion. The foundation’s “ general 
index,” prepared monthly, has been 
criticised on the ground that it is a 
compilation of three separate figures, 
cho.sen arbitrarily and then averaged 
out according to a system that gives a 
“weighting” of 6 to the wholesale 
price index ; a weighting of 3 to the 
cost of living index for the state of 
Guanabara ; and a weighting of i to 
the index of construction costs for the 
same s'tate. 

Certainly, the figures for Guanabara 
are not representative of the country 
as a whole, and it is arguable that the 
system needs some revision to provide 
an accurate picture of inflationary 
trends in the country as a whole. But 
the foundation has a very high acade¬ 
mic reputation and its indices provide 
at least a notional base-point for a 
system of monetary correction that has 
worked very smodth'ly, considering how 
many areas of economic activity it 
affects. 

It is this system, for example, that 
largely explains the impressive increase 
in private savings since 1967. The 1965 
Capital Markets Law provided the 
legal basis for the monetary correction 
of debentures, promissory notes and 
fixed bank deposits, on the model of 
the legislation that already applied to 
the government’s readjustablc treasury 
bills. What this means in practice is 
that interest rates are now calculated 
on the basis of the corrected principle. 
There is obviously no incentive to save 
—even if a bank offers 12 per cent 
intcresft—^if you know that infl^ation is 
running aft a rate of 18 per cent. So in 
the ofid days there was a great tempta* 












[lie only weekly news magazine in 
ftizil. Veja is the most comprehensive 
lilictition in its field, covering 
glry area of concern fiom social 
Iwolitical, financial to intellectual, 
jfeh a circulation of 11.5,000 copies 
jvl* week, Veja has a total readership 
:;'i350,000, amongst whom are the 
V tiers of all aspects of Brazilian life. 
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ers al! aspects of modern 
isoortalion. from packaging to 
::.ost adequate vehicle lor any 
of operation, including 
erial haiidlmg. Controlled 
ulatioK ('f 25.0(10 copies reaching 
t» clinical and managerial 
:ls in V,000 companies. 
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KXAME 

A “must” for decision-makers in the 
business field. The management 
publication with the largest readership 
in Brazil. Edited for the top-level 
executives in private corporations and 
key men in goveinment. Controlled 
ciiculalion of 75,000 copies per month. 
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MAQUINAS & METAIS 
A monthly analysis of the mechanical 
and metal-working industries. It brings 
to the specialized reader all information 
from technical to marketing and 
managerial .stand-points. Controlled 
circulation; 22,000 copies, 
in 6,500 industries. 
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r.UIA INDUSTRIAL ABRIL 
Industrial Buyers Guide — the only 
complete and up-to-date directory 
of all industrial products that arc 
available in the Brazilian market. 
Indexes by manufacturers and 
by products. Complimentary 
distribution to 18,000 companies. 
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QUfMICA & DERIVADOS 
The only publication in the chemical 
area. Over 7,000 industrial firms 
in the chemical, pharmaceutical, textile, 
fertilizer, foodstuff and related areas, 
are reached by the 22,000 copies of 
this controlled-circulation magazine. 
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Editora ABRIL publishes the 
magazines that Brazilians read and 
carries 41 % of all magazine advertising 
in the country. 

We pioneered almost every kind of 
publication sold today, being in the 
position to izive you the means to talk 
the right language, to the right market, 
at the right time. 

Which is now; the turning point in 
Brazil’s economic history. 

We are in the front line of Brazil’s 
economic growth; our publications 
are almost ahead of trends, reporting 
on what is happening on every level 
of business, political, cultural and 
artistic life. 

That is w'hy they are household 
words for thousands of readers. 

'Fhat is why our international 
advertisers can he sure to get a warm 
welcome in the offices and homes 
where purcliasing decisions are made. 

Don’t you think it's time you took a 
closer look at how ABRIL opens the 
doors to the largest and most dynamic 
market in Latin America? 

Start by filling our coupon and 
sending it to the nearest ABRIL office. 

You’ll be pleased and surprised 
with the prompt attention you’ll get. 

Whether you want details about 
your market or preliminary informations 
about a specific problem. 

Do It now, while Brazil's growing 
market is full of opportunities for you. 



C LAUDIA 

The modern Brazilian women have 
made Claudia their best monthly 
advisor. This leading publication 
covers the whole range of subjects 
of feminine interest: family life, 
fashion, cooking, beauty care, 
decoration, etc. Readership ovci 
486.000, with 72% of the readers 
in the 20 to 45 age bracket. 



PLASTICOS 

The publication that covers the faslcst 
growing sector of Brazil’s economy; 
the plastics industry. 20,000 copies 
directed to the top levels of all raw 
material, transformation and equipment 
manufacturing companies. 



Hl.FTRK’IDADr MODERN A 
('onlrolled ciieulation of 20,000 
copies diiccted to the decision making, 
l-ieople in ail industries lelated to j 

electricity and elect ionics. j 



REALIDADF 

The largest genetal interest magazine 
III Brazil. Etach month Realidude 
offcis its readers a rich variety 
of in-depth analyses of the most 
important topics, itlustiated with 
brilliant four-color photography. 

The best of modern Brazilian 
journalism. Readership over 800,000. 



QUATRO ROD AS 
The magazine that deals with all 
the good things of life: cars, 
tourism, travel, and sophisticated 
hobbies. An absolute leader in its 
own field, Ouatro Rodas reaches 
highly qualified readers; 88% in 
classes A and H. C'irculalion over 
95.000 copies, monthly. 



I Please tell me how Editora Abril can reach the right market 


I in BrazU for my company’s products. 

I Name_Title- 



Av. Otaviano Alves de Lima, 800 
Sao Paulo — Brazil 
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tion to use loose cash for purely specu¬ 
lative investments—buying up hard 
currency, for example, as a hedge 
against inflation. Today, the Brazilian 
investor knows that he can collect a 
real return of 7 or 8 per cent by open¬ 
ing a time deposit or by purchasing 
treasury bonds or commercial paper, 
because his basic investment will be 
upvalued to keep pace with inflation. 
The monetary correction gains will also 
be tax-free, since they cannot be classed 
as profits in the ordinary sense of the 
word. It is this formula that explains 
the very brisk market for aW types of 
bonds and private securities in Brazil. 
More than $1.65 billion in finance com- 
pany paper is now in circulation. 

Monetar^^ correction has worked 
equally well to protect the capital of 
private conjpanies, since, in its usual 
form, inflation often acts as a hidden 
tax on capital. Under the Brazilian 
system, companies can write up the 
value of plant, equipment and working 
capital every year in accordance with 
the standard index. These paper gains 
will not be taxable so long as they are 
capkalised. The .system also means that 
companies can charge reali.stic depreci¬ 
ation. 

All those company clerks busily 
altering the accounts from year to year 
have learned to live with inflation, but 
has the government worked out how to 
stop it ? The Vargas Foundation esti¬ 
mated the rise in the general price 
index last year as 19.5 per cent,* and 
it was officially admitted diat prices 
rose by 6 per cent in the first quarter 
of this year. In May, op the other hand, 
the price index for the state of Guana- 
bara actually dropped—as a result of 
good harvests. And monetary correc¬ 
tion provides a cushion against these 
price movements—though not for the 
unemployed or those whose employers 
fail to observe the wage laws. The 
statistics are hardly alarming if you 
remember that, when the military men 
took over in 1964, inflation was run¬ 
ning at an annual rate of 144 per 
cent. But President Medici has 
said that he wants to cut inflation to 
10 per cent by the end of his term in 
1974, and the target for this year is 
15 per cent. Can the Brazilians achieve 
it ? Hopes for cutting inflation this year 
centre on producing bigger food crops ; 
and, in the long run, raising agricul¬ 
tural productivity, settling new parts 
of the country and increasing storage 
facilities to counteract the vagaries of 
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the weather are probably the real keys 
to halving the rate of inflation. 

There are ^rill lots of obstacles: high 
bank rates, for example, and then the 
more profound, if less tangible, problem 
of psychology. Middle-aged Brazilians 
cannot remernber when the rate of 
inflation was less than 12 per cent, and 
now they have also got used to the 
system of monetary correction that can 
even turn inflation into a mildly -com¬ 
fortable, as well as familiar, phenome¬ 
non. 

For three year after Goulart was 
overthrown, the Gastello Branco 
government applied a rigorous stabi¬ 
lisation programme designed to bring 
doMm the rate of inflation as well as to 
sort out prices and incomes on a 
rational basis. It was necessary, but it 
hurt. Today, Delfim Netto is adamant 
that the government must not risk an 
economic reces.sion in order to apply 
a “ shock treatment that would 


involve a credit squeeze and tougliv 
monetary controls. 

He calculates that shock measure^ j 
designed to get inflation down to s'l 
per cent in a year would mean a loss,-1 
of $3 billion to the gnp (which will ; 
probably add up to more than $45 bil^ I 
lion this year). “ We are a poor coun*^ j 
try,” he insists, “we cannot afford that/’ j 
It is not hard to agree with him. Th<J, 
key to painless ])rice control in the long ^ 
run is a much greater stresis on build- ■ 
ing up and diversifying agriculture, ■ 
since food absori)s half of the working-^ 
man\s budget. Delfim adopted thev 
emergency measure early this year of;; 
removing the industrial products taxi 
on a range of 150 processed foods, inV-. 
eluding beer. But inflation is probabJyji 
less damaging to the economy of Brazil ; 
than in most places, and maybe the^J 
one promise the government can afford 
to overlook is the promise to get infla^' 
tion down to to per rent by 1974. 


Selling to the world 


A country in the process of develop¬ 
ment is hungry for imports. The 
problem is how to pay for them. Last 
year, Brazil .spent $3^ billion on 
imported goods, compared with $2^ 
billion in 1970. 'Fhat was enough to 
turn a modest trade surplus of $23201 
into a far from irnmode.st deficit of 
$325111. A glance at the sort of things 
Brazil was importing reveals both 
the success of local manufacturers 
in taking over the domestic mar¬ 
ket for consumer goods and their 
increasing need for capital goods, 
machinery and raw materials from 
abroad as they use up installed indus¬ 
trial capacity and develop export 
markets. I'hc biggest item on the 
import list last year was machinery and 
equipment (which in technocratic pro.se 
becomes “ goods for the maintenance 
of production ”) and Ontral Bank 
figures show that, in 1970, consumer 
goods accounted for only 13 per cent 
of total imports. 

Brazil’s trade gap cannot however 
he explained simply on the basis of 
the industrial boom. What actually 
counted for most in 1971 was the slump 
in the world price of coffee, which 
cost Brazil nearly $237m in foreign 
exchange and gobbled up the more 
limited gains from significant price 
rises in many lesser agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, notably meat, vegetable oils, 
cotton and sugar. That was a reminder 
of Brazil’s vulnerability as a country 
that still depends on primary products 


for more than 70 fier cent of it.s export 
earnings. 

The Brazilian planners are fairly 
optimistic about the trade figures for 
1972, on the basis of favourable priceaj 
for cofl'cc and sugar, and the continu-; 
ing breakneck expansion of industrial| 
exports. Total exports are expected to 
rise to $3 j billion this year. The plan« 
ners arc stfll resigned to a budgetary:: 
deficit for at least the next two years^' 
althoug'h it will amount to only 04 
per cent of the gnp in 1973. Last yeatt] 
what saved the overall payments pos^ 
tion was the tremendous inflow of 
foreign capital of more than $2.4 bilUofiS 
in loans, new investment and oth<l!OT 
capital transfers, offset by interest 
repayments of the foreign debt amount^ 
ing to $860111. 

Delfim Netto and Senhor Marci 
Vinicius Pratini dc Moraes, the youi 
and energetic minister of industry an< 
commerce, have a long-term strate ^;]3 
for avoiding a balance of paymell^ 
deficit. It will obviously depend 
maintaining foreign confidence in tli^ 
Brazilian economy—not a veiy^ cu: 
some task in the light of last 
growth figures and the maintenanc^j|| 
foreign reserves that now add up: I' 
more than $2 billion. It also dept^fj 
on reducing the cost of “ invis^ei^!| 
which in this case basically 
transport costs and insurance chai 
This is partly why government bad 
has been thrown behind the build^^ 
of the Brazilian merchant marine. 




continuinq; process of import substi¬ 
tution is also central : Delfim believes 
that the demand for imports will 
^acken off to an annual rate of i6 per 
cent or so by 1974, when the new 
chemical projects and the steel expan¬ 
sion proq^ramme start to show results. 
But the key element in the strategy 
is the current export drive, which 
Senhor Pratini describes as “ the most 
critical aspect of the whole develop¬ 
ment panorama.” 

The value of Brazilian exports more 
than doubled between 1964 and 1971, 
and the growth rates chalked up in the 
late 1960s were spectacular: 13.7 per 
cent in 1968, 22.9 per cent in 1969, 
and 18.5 per cent in 1970. And, 

; between last January and May, the 
rise in the value of Brazilian exports 
over the same period in 1971 was 
officially estimated as 44 per cent, 

: partly due to the upsurge in coffee 
I prices. Brazil has finally managed to 
; break out of the monotonous cycle of 
i the two decades immediately after the 
I war w'hen tihe value of exports oscil¬ 
lated between about $1.2 billion and 
($1.5 billion. ITie sudden upsurge was 
■ not just a matter of improved prices 
i for primary products on the world 
market, although that helped a great 
deal. 

Nor was it simply a sign of that 
phenomenon that disillusioned develop¬ 
ment economists rightly keep insisting 
on : that it is easy enough to record 
impressive growth rates when you start 
out with very little. Bv a combination 
I of lax and credit incentives for 
industrial exporters and the diversifica¬ 
tion of agricultural produce, the 
llgovemment managed to lessen BraziPs 
Ipcpendence on a handful of traditional 
Products. Take coffee, for example. As 
Ipate as 1968, coffee beans accounted 
|Sor over 41 per cent of the total 
iyalue of Bra:iilian exports. In 1970, 



despite high prfees, the pro¬ 
portion dropped to 34 per cent. 
Between 1964 and 1970, in contrast, 
the value of exports of manufactured 
goods went up faster than any other 
category, at an annual rate of nearly 
30 per cent. Senhor Pratini estimates 
that this year manufactured goods 
will account for about 28 per cent 
of Brazil’s export earnings, compared 
with only 6 per cent in 1964. 

But What do these figures tell us about 
the future ? Serihor Pratini Moraes 
believes that it will be possSblle to raise 
export earnings to $5 billioffi in 1975. 
This would mean raising coffee earn¬ 
ings to $i bdllion, which is probably 
an upper limit, even if prices do not 
.slump again badly. It would mean 
more than doubling exports of some 
other primary products, notably beef, 
sugar, soya beans, vegetable oils and 
minerals. It would also mean lifting 
exports of manufactured goods to 
around $2 bilHori, which could be the 
hardest figure of all to achieve. 

The government contribution to this 
programme is tihreefold : (i) a 

system of fiscal and financial incen¬ 
tives 'for exporters; (ii) improving 
what Senhor Pratini likes to call “ the 
corridors of export”—harbour facili¬ 
ties and land communications, storage 
depots and freight services ; and (iii) 
diplomatic initiatives to open new 
markets within the Latin American 
Free Trade Area (Lafta) and to 
explore bilateral arrangements outside 
the continent. Exporters are now 
exempt from most indirect taxes, 
including the industrial products tax 
(IPI : 15 per cent of value added) and 
the goods circulation tax (ICM : 15-18 
per cent of value added). 

Industrialists can claim an income 
tax rebate of up to 60 per cent, accord¬ 
ing to the share of exports in their 
total sales. Under decrees passed late 
last year and in May this year they 
can also claim further tax rebates on 
essential imports and on the costs of 
export promotion. The government 
banks offer cheap credit for working 
cap^ital. The ^total cost of aW these 
incentives is estimated to run to about 
$i billion this year. This very generous 
system of export incentives has already 
paid dividends, and helps to explain 
why Brazil is exporting more manu¬ 
factured products today than the rest 
of Latin America put together. But is 
Senhor Pratini’s target ($5 billion in 
export earnings by 1975) realistic ? The 
figures for the first five months of 1972 
(when exports totalled $1,41 Tm) are 
encouraging. But it is necessary to 
consider the major obstacles to the 
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future growffi of BraziPs expon trade. 
They can be set out as follows : i 
1. Dependence on primarjr pvodnclB. 
These still account for fhoTe than 70 
j>er cent of Brazil’s export earnings, 
and it is clear that, in the short term, 
the country will remain awkwardly 
dependent on half a dozen traditional 
commodities: coffee (by far the most 
important), sugar, cotton, cocoa, meat 
and iron ore. That may not prove such 
a liability as everyone was instructed 
to expect in the early 1960s, when the 
UN Economic Commission for Latin 
America was telling everyone to make 
steel and a.ssemb]e cars because the 
terms of trade for primary producers 
were going to go on deteriorating for 
as long as anyone could reckon. 

In fact, the past few years have 
been pretty satisfactory for Brazil’s 
primary producers, and although 
coffee prices tumbled last year, they 
rose dramatically after the sudden 
frost in the state of Parani early in 
July—although there were doubts 
about whether Senhor Andrade Pinto, 
the head of the Brarilian Coffee Insti¬ 
tute, would actually get a firm pro¬ 
ducers’ agreement to hold out for a 
world production quota for next year 
of no more than 4k8m bags. 

Although sugar prices fell back 
from a record level of £90 a ton early 
this year to £58 in August, they are 
likely to climb back as consumers 
ab.sorb predictions of a world shortage 
of about 5m tons. Brazil’s sugar 
earnings were up to $28501 over 
the five-month period from January 
to May, compared with only $15010 
over the same period last year, and 
the country seemed pretty certain to 
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BIB-a big bank for a big market 



The Banco de Investimento do Brasil 
currently handles operations totaling 
more than Cr$ 17 billion 
Has correspondent relationships with 
63 financial institutions in Europe 
and the United States for loan 
operations in foreign currencies 
Is the absolute leader in the area of 
underwriting, participating in 
26 underwritings involving a total 
of Cr$ 923 million during 1971 
Is the largest Mutual Fund 
administrator in Brazil, managing 
Fundo Crescinco - Cr$ 446,909,168.80 
Condomlnio Crescinco de Reinversfio - 
Cr$ 244,880.456.27 
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Fundo Crescinco 157 
Cr$ 85,875,443 05 
BIB'S capital market services also 
include placement of shares or bonds 
Financial Analysis Counselling on Tax 
incentive investment projects involving 
SUDENE, SUDAM, SUDEPE 
andEMBRATUR Financings under the 
FINAME, FIPEME, REINVEST 
REGIR, PIS or EXIMBANK 
programs. Stock or foreign exchange 
brokerage through BIB Corretora 
Time deposits with monetary correction 


i 




Offices in Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Porto Alegre, Belo Horizonte, 

Salvador and Recife 
Association with the Uniao de Bancos 
Brasileiros, which has more than 
430 branches throughout all of Brazil 
More than 1 000 BIB agents located 
throughout Brazil 


BANCO DE MVESTIMENIO DO BRASIL-BIB 
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ERICSSON DOBRASIL 


is maldng itsmaller. 


. Improved ct)mmunications reduce distances, 
bring people closer together, and arc vital to 
any country’s econtmiic growth. 

ERICISSON LX) BRASIL is a major force 
in developing better telecommunications for 
Brazil and is contributing .significantly to the 
nation’s dynamic progress. 

ERR:SSC')N do BRASIL already has 
more than one millit>n telephone subscriber 
' lines in.stalled or on order, and has manu' 
factured 1.1 million tcU phone instruments. 
Telephone subscribers in most of Brazil’s 
major cities are served by Eric.sson crossbar 
switching equipment for local as well as trunk 
= traffic. ERICSSON DO BRASIL has also 
supplied the Brazilian communications net- 
• work with substantial amounts of tran.S' 
j mission material, including multiplex equip¬ 


ment for the Embratel earth satellite station. 

All this has helped to make Brazil smaller 
in a geographical sense, but bigger in terms of 
economic power. 

ERR^SSON DO BRASIL is the largest manu¬ 
facturer of telecommunications equipment 
in Brazil. The company employs 4000 people. 
Investment in fixed assets during the past five 
years exceeds 15 million OS dollars. The 
1972 -73 investment program, worth about 
five million IJS dollars, will result in expanded 
production facilities at the factory at Sao Jose 
dos Campos, a new building in Brasilia and 
expansion of the Centro Ericsson training 
center, where already more than 2000 
engineers and technicians have been trained in 
telecommunications techniques. 
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outstrip Cuba the world’s leading 
sugar producer by the end of the year 
The most spectacular price rises last 
year were recorded for refrigerated 
meat (an average of per ton^ 

compared with $707 in 1970) cotton 
(up from $450 per ton to $604) and 
vegetable oils 

riie point IS that Brazil will remain 
vulnerable to market fluctuations and 
tiends in the demand foi piimary 
products that are still unguessable The 
Brazilians are far better equipped than 
most developing countries to handle 
these contingencies—partly because the 
sugar (lAA) and coffee (IBC) boards 
maintain strict control of quantity, 
partly because of the rapid diversi¬ 
fication of the export trade and 
partly because of new moves towards 
producers* agreements (like the pro¬ 
posal to reorganise the coffee pro¬ 
ducers* club on the lines of a multi¬ 
national company) 

2. Protectionism in consumer coun¬ 
tries. One of the immediate problems 
IS the eflect of British entry into the 
I EC In recent years, Bri‘tain has been 
one of the most clynamic markets 
for Brazilian exports Unless special 
arrangements are made, some 54 per 
cent of Brazil s expoits to Britain will 
be advcrselv affected by the enlarge¬ 
ment of the EF u One of the products 
most scnously affected would be 
soluble coffee Tlie British tariff is 
onl> 4 pei cent, but the EEC tariff is 
18 per cent Since Brazil supplies about 
90 per cent of Britain’s soluble coffee, 
thert IS a good < hance of getting better 
tenns 

But the proposed prcfenmtial agree¬ 
ment with the Six docs not cover 
commodities that the Africans produce 
in large quantities, such as green 
coffee and cocoa And Italian pressure 
for a world quota on the export of 
shoes presents a major threat to one 
of Brazil’s fastest-growing export 
industries 1 he Italian move is clearly 
designed to freeze the American 
market, where the Biazilians nianawd 
to sell 2ni pairs of shoes last 
year, underpricing many Italian and 
Spanish manufacturers Another pro¬ 
tectionist threat is the continuing 
concern about the payments deficit in 
the United States American moves 
against Japanese textile products in- 
diiectly cut into Brazilian interests, 
since Japan is a major consumer of 
Brazilian cotton A leading Brazilian 
magazine* has compared the problem 
of promoting exports m a period of 
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rising protectionism and mtenmttent 
monetary crises to running an obstacle 
course in which the hurdles suddenly 
change their positions as the com¬ 
petitors draw ncai to them 
Since Brazil’s share in world trade 
in manufactured goods is insignihcant 
at present (o i per ^ent) it can pro¬ 
bably count on a limited period of 
grace to promote new export lines in 
traditional markets In the long term, 
Its success in the Latin American 
market (which sliould continue as the 
prime market for Brazil’s industrial 
products and currently absorbs half of 
them) is going to hinge on two things 
the development of sophisticated indus¬ 
tries producing goc)ds not already 
made in the area , and the capacity 
of neighbouring countries to pay This 
raises a new problem 
3. The limited unport capacity of 
other developing countries A senior 
foreign ministrv official j)ut it this wa> 

“ We have rcac hed the stacre where we 
have to make a few sacrifices if wc want 
to expand our export markets in I atm 
America Unless we are prepared to 
cut down our trading surplus, some 
of our traditional customers just 
won’t be able to pay ’ In practice, 
this means offer ing incentives to 
Brazilian importers to bu^ from Latin 
America, and some genuine govern¬ 
ment “ sacrifices for example, the 
Brazilians* agreement to bu> wheat 
from Argentina at premium rates 
(which make it more expensue than 
the American produdj In a small 
country like Bolivia («)ne of the few 
countries in Latin America that does 
not try to make its own cars and 
IS therefore a natuial market for 
Brazil’s enormous motor industry) this 
help extends to the study of joint 
ventures like the dcvtlopinent of the 
local cattle industry and the construc¬ 
tion of a pipeline to take Bolivia’s 
natural gas to new petrochemical 
centres in Brazil The Brazilians, 
sensiblv, arc alive to the need to 
strengthen the economies of then 
neighl 30 urs in order to develop their 
own export potential Argentria’s 
experts increased at a rate of only 3 
per cent over the iqbos, which 
obviously limits its ability to buy from 
abroad A connected problem that 
applies to the whole of the badly mis¬ 
named “ third world ” is that similar 
formulae for import substitution were 
tiled out m the postwar years in most 
of them, making their economies com¬ 
petitive rather than complementary 
Having developed beyond that phase, 
Brazil will soon be m a position to 
offer more sophisticated ptoduets, such 
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as petrochrniicals What it offers^ of! 
course, will partly depend on the 
marketing strategies of the muiti^ 
national corporations 

4. The stratq^ of the multinarional 
compaoies* According to one Sao Paulo 
economist, some 40 per cent of Brazil’s 
industrial expoits in 1969 were made 
by multinational companies, leaving 
aside the separate question of patent 
and te< hnology 1 here has been a very 
e\c iting tendency for some of the multi^ 
nationals to turn to Brazil as a produc« 
tion base for Latin America as a whole* 
kOld IS building a new plant to produce 
cars for export, Mass^'v-Ferguson is 
doing the same thing with tractors* 
Iho growth of the peticxrhemicals 
industr> opens new perspertivest 
Another possibility is me reased produc« 
tion of compon'^nts for the “home 
company in a multinational conglo¬ 
merate 

Ihe basic attraction of Brazil for 
the foreign investor, of course, remains 
the size of the internal market Even 
if \ou (alculate that only 20 per cent 
of the adult population are able to; 
participatf in the market for middle-1 
class products like cars and televisionj 
sets (though svsieins of eas) credit| 
make purchase roniparativelv eas))! 
that IS still a lift of people hv l^tin 
\inerican standards 

What has to he added to all this 
IS the new, aggiessue “ export climate 
that exists amonr Brazilian entrepre¬ 
neurs It can he illustrated by the 
story of a Juposlav immigrant, EmestQ 
Popp, who over the past decade built 
up a new industry supplying 10 per 
rent of the world market for tannin* 
He did It by a lot of footwork, starting 
with eastern kurope and in compe*- 
tition with well-entrenched foreign, 
conglomerates Reicntlv, he has run 
into some local problems, stemming 
from a shortage ui the black acacii^ 
plants that are the basis for vegeUlJ 
tannin in the south of Brazil But thiii| 
personal dri\e of a man who opened 
markets for a new product in 6 t 
foreign countries is a minor examp)# 
of the resourcefulness of todays 
Brazilian exporters This >ear, thm 
has been much discussion of dM 
Japanese “trading companies,” SOO^ 
of which, notably C Itoh, have becoiM 
deeply involved in the Braziliftil 
economy There have been attes^ 
by Sin Paulo consortia to found smm%| 
trading houses to finatlr(^ imports atvd 
exports and develop new markets, Tbt 
results of the Brazilian export drisn 
since can be glimpsed at thi 

" Expo 7a ” exhibition at the splendic 
AnhenAii centre outside Sffo Paulo. 
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rhe half-burst bubble 


t would not quite be fair to describe 
he Brazilian stock market boom that 
l^ted to tail off in the middle of 1971 
i another South Sea Bubble, although 
hat is probably what a lot of rueful 
Ibtnestic investors have been saying to 
^mselves. The Rio share price index 
August, J 965 -100) rose as high as 
^908 in the month of June, 1971. By 
he end of the year, it had slid down 
0 3,536 and went on spinning down 
D a low of about i ,6;^o in early August 
his year—despite all the government’s 
fforts to stop tlie trend. It was about 
hat time that the presidents of the 
tic and Sao Paulo stock exchanges 
landed in their resignations. 

Perhaps it was only the fever of 
peculation (which led otherwise sober 
ivil servants and shopkeepers to sell 
heir cars and mortgage their apart¬ 
ments to get in on the boom last year) 
tiat blinded people to what was almost 
ound to happen. Up until June last 
ear, there was simply too much money 
hasing too few stocks. More than half 
f the trading was in a handful of 
locks in such big companies as Belgo- 
dinera, PetrobrAs and the Banco do 
Irasil. The government incentives 
:hcme was an irresistible magnet for 
mall taxpayers wlio could claim back 
p to 12 per cent of their income tax 
nder decree-law 157 of 1967, and 
rcre then not required to pay tax on 
apital gains from the sale of securities 
n the stock exchange. Much of this 
loney was channelled through the 
ivestment banks and mutual funds, 
hare prices quickly ceased to bear any 
slation to company earnings or divi- 
ends. New issues were swamped 
y would-be investors, and, on a single 
ay, 20m shares changed hands at 
le Rio exchange. 

Then the market started to tumble, 
'he reasons are fairly clear. First, there 
^as a flood of new issues over June 
nd July, 1971, which were not 
lonilored closely enough by the 
lenlral Bank. Second, the govern¬ 
ment itself took steps to limit demand 
1 July, wlien the proportion of 
eposits that investors were required to 
ark out in cash (rather tlian securities) 
^as raised. Tliird, the Banco do 
Irasil announced in October that it 
i^ould expand its credit operations at 
bout only half ihe rate that many 
ivestors liad expected, further depres¬ 
ing demand. Lastly, the psycliology 
f many of the little ])eople wlio had 
ecome shareholders for the first time 
ko has to be taken into account. As 


one minister put it wistfully, “ the 
problem of running a stock market in 
this country is that you have one 
million speculators for 10,000 genuine 
investors.” Panic set in quickly, and in 
the process a fair number of small 
investors on fixed salaries (including 
army officers) lost money. 

This year, the government brought 
in a number of new regulations, 
designed both to stimulate demand and 
U) keep a closer watch on new issues. 
An investor can now obtain a tax 
rebate of up to 24 per cent to buy 
shares, and the mutual funds are 
allowed to invest up to 80 per cent 
of their money (in place of the earlier 
limit of 60 per cent) in the stock 
market. A new government agency— 
the Fund for the Development of the 
Capital Market (Fumcap)—is em¬ 
powered to finance up to 70 per cent 
of stock and debentures floated by the 
investment banks, so long as they are 
guaranteed by a government bank. At 
the same time, to prevent a flood of 
new issues like the one that touched 


In the .scramble to get a share of private 
savings, Brazil’s commercial banks are 
offering more and more sweets to 
depositors on top of the fairly low 
rates of interest—credit cards and 
travellers’ cheques, investment finance 
and (in the case of Bradesco) even a 
nationwide postal service for clients. 
The government’s own contribution, 
through the National Monetary Council 
(chaired by Dclfim Netto), has been to 
try to weed out some of the smaller, 
uncompetitive banks in order to 
rationali.se commercial banking and cut 
the costs of credit. 

There were about 330 commercial 
banks in 1964. By the start of this 
year, the number had dropped to about 
150. Mergers between giants like 
Bradesco and the Uniao dos Bancos 
Brasileiros, or, more recently, between 
the BIG-Univest group and Brasul, 
have set an example for the smaller 
banks. One important northeastern 
banker believed that what Dclfim really 
has in mind is a system of 12 to 15 
private banking conglomerates on the 
Japanese model, dealing simultaneously 
in commercial and investment finance, 
tourism, insurance, trading companies 
and tightly plugged in to the big indus¬ 
trial firms. Simplification along these 


off the panic last year, the Central Bank 
will police a new set of checks on the 
registration of new companies. All 
companies now have to keep stan¬ 
dardised balance sheets and submit to 
external auditing. It all means, of 
course, that the government is playing 
a more direct part than ever in the 
stock exchange. 

One measure that ha.s not yet been 
tried is to admit foreign investment 
in the local stock exchange.s. Delfim 
Netto has opposed that in the past 
on the grounds that it would only 
mean an influx of hot money, but there 
are now signs that, in the face of the 
continuing slump, the government may 
be ready to let some foreign money in 
subject to a strict time limit on taking 
it out. I'here has been a lot of weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth 
among local investors, but at the end 
of the day Delfim has succeeded in 
creating a real capital market in Brazil, 
with more than 420 firms registered 
as public companies. The stock 
exchange has attracted back some of the 
loose cash that rich Brazilians formerly 
stored abroad, according to the familiar 
Latin American pattern. 


lines would probably cut banking costs 
(which partly stem from the mainten¬ 
ance of a network of 7,000-odd regional 
agencies) and make finance more 
accessible for private companies—which 
often have to draw on several banks to 
secure a fairly small loan. 

The emergence of the new conglom¬ 
erates may worry many regional 
bankers, who see banking activity 
being concentrated down in Sao Paulo, 
but a bank like the Banco Economico 
da Bahia, which is under imaginative 
management and is pushing out with 
an investment subsidiary (with a lend¬ 
ing potential of $ioom) and trie biggest 
tourist agency in its state, is big 
enough to keep its nose above water. 
Traditionally, the commercial banks, 
headed by the Banco do Brasil, have 
channelled most of the finance to the 
private .sector. The Banco do Brasil 
was resporisible for more than a third 
of total bank lending to the private 
sector in November, 1971, and main¬ 
tains a chain of more than 780 branches 
around the country, as well as foreign 
offices in London, New York, San 
Franci.*;co, Hamburg, Tokyo, Nassau 
and throughout Latin .America. 

.An important and relatively new’ 
credit institution is the priviite invest* 
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BRAZIL-a rising super power. 

No question about it. 



Modesty apart, this is only 
the beginning of a reality in vAhich 
the BANCO BAMERINDUS DO BRASIL 
IS proud to participate. With a lot of 
work and the vigour of a young bank, 
less than 20 years old, but already 
consisting of 308 agencies scattered 
all over the Brazilian territory. 

A mighty financial complex 
involving investments, financing, 
insurance, tourist agencies, rural and real 
estate credit is also available, ready 
to cope with the development of 
international trading operations. 

For your forthcoming dealing in 
Brazil, think of the BANCO 
BAMERINDUS DO BRASIL. And be 
prepared to meet the new Brazilian 
way of working. 



BANCO BAMERINDUS DO BRASIL 

Sociedode Andnima 


Main Office: Rua C&ndido Lopes, 128 - Curitiba > Parana ZC 80.000 - P.O. Box •<T" 
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Banco do Esludo 
de Soo POulo SX 
B heliiiiig to make ^ big boom 

The economy of Brazil is in Brazil Our marketing advisory 


The economy of Brazil is HI H 
booming at the rate of more than 10% per year. 
Banco do Estado de Sao Paulo is rightly proud of 
its contribution to the development of our great 
country, which covers 3,300,000 square miles. 
We are helping to finance vast projects in manu¬ 
facturing. mining, transport and agriculture 
from the Amazon to the Rio Grande do Sul. 


HJmiH Our marketing advisory 
and information services are helping Brazilian 
exporters and importers to achieve new peaks 
of efficiency. 

Our international network, based upon London 
and strongly supported by offices in New York 
and Tokyo, is helping to establish Brazil as a 
leading power on the world economic scene. 


BANCO DO ESTADO DE SAO I^LO &A. 

Pra^a Antdnio Prado, No. 6, SBo Paulo—Brasil. 

Branches in all main cities and Brazilian Ports. 

London Branch. Plantation House 31 -35 Fenchurch Street, London EC3M SNA. Telephone 01 -623 2291 
New Yolk otlicf. 770 Park Avanua Suiti 1470, NEW YORK- Naw York 10017. U.S.A. * Tokyo Oflico: fvji Boilding 10 Floor nr. 1020. Morunouchi 3-2-3 Chiyodo-Ku. TOKYO—Japan. 


what is most important from Brazil to the world? 
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ment bank, which is rapidly taking the 
place of the old-style finance com¬ 
panies. By 1975, banks will be 

required by law to confine themselves 
exclusively to medium and long-term 
financing. They can underwrite security 
issues and run their own investment 
funds (which produced a nasty shock 
for many of those who were caught 
napping when stock market prices 
started to fall) ; extend loans of more 
than one year, with a monetary cor¬ 
rection clause ; and raise money from 
the public through time deposits. There 
are now about 40 investment banks in 
operation, with heavy foreign parti¬ 
cipation. Hill Samuel is a partner in 
Investbanco, the biggest private invest¬ 
ment bank, together with the first 
National City Bank, Fuji Bank, Credit 
Lyonnais and a number of other 
European banks. Baring Brothers is a 
shareholder in the Banco de Investi- 

Made at home 

The advances in induiptry have been 
the most .sitniking aspec^t of Braail’s 
economic boom, a'lthough the Medici 
government is deiterrnined to expand 
agric'u'kural prodination—^^which may 
also be the modt painless way of 
lowering inflation. Senhor Oirne Lima, 
the agriculture nniii’isiter, recenltlly 
announced a land reform programme 
that will make it possible for the 
govemmenit to expropnia/te unproduc¬ 
tive land in three northeastern states. 
The govemmenit has also been tirying 
to decentraliise produdtion in Brazil, by 
diverting industr>' to areas lake die 
Paraiba valley, between S 5 o Paulo and 
R’io. Several important oar fiirms, 
including Ford, General Moitors, and 
Volkswagen, are opcniirrg new plants 
around the town of Taubate in the 
Paraiba valley. 

Last year, toitail ind'ustfrial producition 
rose by about 11.2 per cent. Although 
outpu^t in ithc constnJCtion indusibry 
increased at a slower rate (84 per cent) 
it remained one of the most important 
sectors in terms of labour absorption. 
But, in many ways, the industries dis¬ 
cussed below are more impoitant than 
bricks and moittar to the future of 
Braril. 

Steel 

In most western countries, the demand 
for steel has been pretty static over the 
past couple of years, and production 
actually fell in Britain, Japan and the 
United States in 1971. In Brazil, in 
contrast, cemsumption soared by 38 per 


mento do Brasil ; Hambros is associated 
with the Banco Metropolitano de 
Invesiimentas ; and Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust has a 25 per cent stake 
in the Banco de Investimentos Andrade 
Arnaud, set up in 1972. 

While building up the money and 
capital markets at home, the Brazilians 
have also reached out for a share in 
the international money market. 'Lhe 
creation of the Ruropean-Brazilian 
Bank (Eurobraz) last March by the 
Banco do Brasil, the Bank of America, 
the Deutsche Bank and the Union Bank 
of Switzerland gives the Brazilians the 
chance to compete in the Eurocurrency 
market for finance for the whole of 
Latin America. The $30m bond issue 
floated in Eurejpe last February was 
another sign of foreign confidence. 
Offering repayment at a rate of 8 per 
cent over la years, it was very quickly 
subscribed. 


cent last year, and the steel mills 
turned out more than 6m tons—a rise 
of 11.5 per cent. The government plan¬ 
ners have set a production target of 
20m tons by 1980, which the minister of 
industry, Senhor Pratini Moraes, talks 
of raising by a fuixher 4m or 5m tons to 
keep up with mounting demand cind 
to exploit the export potenitial. 

Half of this target will be the respon¬ 
sibility of the three big state corpora¬ 
tions—the National Steel company 
(GSN), Usinas de Minas Gerais 
(Usiminas) and the Companhia Sider- 
urgica Paulista (Cosipa)—which are 
mainly involved in manufacturing flat- 
steel products, which require heavy 
capital investment and economies of 
scale. More than 40 private companies 
produce other types of steel, and 
Pratini has been trying to persuade 
them to work together more closely on 
a co-operative basis. His idea is to set 
up a co-operative plant turning out 
2m tons a year, although this has been 
resisted by the private companies. 

The steel expansion programme is 
going to require heavy foreign invest¬ 
ment, totalling around $6oom for the 
public sector alone. Much of this has 
already been secured : the World Bank 
has announced loans of around $64in 
apiece for each of the state corpora¬ 
tions, and the American Export-Import 
Bank has chipped in with $323ni. Nip¬ 
pon Steel has also agreed to finance a 
steel mill asing iron ore from 
Amazonia. Steel production is not often 
regarded as a particularly lucrative 
fonn of investment, although the World 



Jobs for the skilled 


Bank report on the Brazilian steel in¬ 
dustry estimates that the three public ’ 
corporations will eventually show 
returns of between 12.6 per cent and. 
14 per cent, (jeneral Americo da Silva* 
the former army engineer who now 
runs eSN, accepts 12 per cent as a 
reasonable target for his enterprise. 

But there are several reasons for 
diverting so much investment into the 
steel industry in Brazil. The first is 
that it will eventually result in useful; 
import savings—the World Bank 
suggests an annual figure of around' 
$235m when the programme is com% 
plele. There are also good prospects fori 
export promotion. CSN sent 10,000^ 
tons of flat steel to Chicago milU m, 
May alone, and plans to export/ :^! 
quarter of its production by 1980. 
third point is that Brazil possesses 
reserves of high-grade iron ore (whjitSij' 
is developing into one of its most 
portant export commodities) 
though some of this has to be 
off for the coal that it has to bring; ^ 
from the United States, Poland, AiUi*' 
tralia and other places. ! 

And, lastly, the government is 
to prepuce a new generation of traii^ 
technicians within the framework of 
expansion programme. About" i,bw 
Br^lian technicians and graduate ard 
being trained abroad in aspects of die 



' ' ' 

industry ranging from bJast fur- 
ifjiiuces to marketing. 

Automobiles 

'.The city of Brasilia, they say, was 
built for men with a head, a Body and 
iour wheels. 'Jhe problem for the 
country’s car manulacturcrs is that 
there are still too many Brazilians with 
only legs. On present growth rate.s, the 
output of automobiles will reach the 
magic figure of iin by 1976, four years 
ahead of the official target of 1980. 
But is the market there ? On paper, it 
ought to be. I'here are 23 cars for every 
1,000 Brazilians at the moment—which 
is about half as many as in ^Venezuela, 
Argentina or Uruguay. Half of Volks¬ 
wagen’s sales are in the single state of 
S 5 o Paulo, which suggests that there 
may be quite a few potential buyers 
left in the remoter parts of the country. 

The used car market is at last start¬ 
ing to move (one used car is bought for 
every two new ones, compared with 
three used cars for every two new ones 
in the United States) which may en¬ 
courage middle-class buyers to trade in 
their cars more frequently. And some 
manufacturers aie at last starting to 
clear the export hurdle. Ch^^ysler sends 
lorry cabins to its Argentine subsidiary ; 
Ford has a similar arrangement with its 
Buenos Aires offshoot and is investing 
heavily in a new plant that will make 
engine blocks for the parent company 
in Detroit ; and Volkswagen has had 
some success in opening up a market 
for finished vehicles in Peru. Its exports 
were up to $i3m over the first four 
months of this year, compared with 
only $i.7m in the whole of 1971. 

V^olkswagen is hy far the biggest car 
manufacturer in Brazil, and has been 
able to show consistent, though modest, 
profits, while most of its rivals have 
been struggling to break even. Volks- 


wagen built nearly 300,000 of the 
316,000 cars produced last year, and 
the company plans to raise its output 
from 1,200 to i,6oo cars a day from 
the end of this year. Volkswagen’s suc¬ 
cess stemmed from its early arrival in 
Brazil and from the fact that with the 
“ beetle ”. it could offer a popular, 
economical model while its American 
rivals tended to specialise in bigger 
makes. Volkswagen has now moved into 
the medium car range as well. 

But it is going to have to face 
fiercer competition from the American 
makers. In 1973, Ford will launch the 
Maverick, and General Motors is 
already advertising the Chevette as a 
car that “ is small on the outside and 
big on the inside,” while Chrysler’s 
contribution is the Hillman Avenger. 
Toyota are making a few hundred cars 
in Brazil, but a more serious threat to 
Volkswagen’s market is probably the 
suggestion that Fiat might set up a new 
plant in Minas Gerais to produce 
130,000 cars a year. 

Brazilian manufacturers have gone 
farther than most other Latin American 
car-makers in joining the world trend 
and narrowing down the range of 
models and using up idle productive 
capacity. One only has to contrast the 
position in neighbouring Argentina, 
where production is divided up into 
penny packets. But most local firms 
liave had their teething troubles. 

In the five years since the merger 
between Ford and Willys, for example 
(the company has now dropped the 
name Willys altogether), the manage¬ 
ment has not been able to show a clear 
profit. That was mainly because it 
started out with too many retail outlets, 
too much idle capacity and a number 
of Willys car models (like the 
Itamaraty) that were already passing 
out of fashion. Tlie number of retail 
outlets has now been reduced from 


nearly 500 to 340, and ther^ has been 
an impressive lift in productivity— 
whereas the two companies were mak¬ 
ing 62,000 cars with a staff of 15,000 
in 1967, the joint company made 
95,000 cars last year with a staff of 
about the same size. 

Petrochemicals 

The decade of the 1970s, the Brazilians 
are saying, will be the golden age of 
petrochemicals, just as the 1960s were 
the boom period for the motor car. Now 
everyone knows that there arc too 
many big international companies doing 
the same things to naphtha ; that the 
petrocliemicals industry is about the 
most capital-intensive kind of business 
one can imagine ; and that most of the 
people in it are addicted to scale, which 
lias helped to bring prices for basic 
products like ethylene tumbling down¬ 
wards over the past few years. All 
these might seem to he good reasons 
why a Latin American country should 
choose to steer clear of the hazards of 
competition with the giants. 

But there are a number of things in 
Brazil’s favour. One is the constantly 
expanding internal market—tyre 
manufacturers, for example, simply 
cannot get their hands on enough syn¬ 
thetic rubber, and the vogue for 
plastic packaging means that domestic 
consumption of plastics is likely to rise 
from the present low figure f»f . about 
2j kg per head to 8 kg by the end of 
the decade. This means that the 
development of local petrochemical 
industries will save foreign exchange. 
Second, there is a guaranteed supply of 
naphtha from Petrobras, the state 
petroleum corporation, which sells it 
under a 16-year contract at a fixed 
dollar price. 

Third, the Brazilians are in a posi¬ 
tion to practise economies of scale. 
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Wm. Teacher & Sons Brasil Lida, was formed 
in 1969 b> Wm. leacher & Sons Ltd. of 
Glasgow and four Brazilian partnen, to bottle 
'1 eacher’s Highland Oeam in Brazil. Operating 
from a Head Office in Rio de Janeiro and a 
Sales Olfice in Sao Paulo, the (aimpany is 
directl> supervised from Glasgow, which ensures 
that the standards at the Bottling Hall are 
identical to those of the main Oaigpark 
Blending and Bottling Plant in Glasgow. High 
strength whisk> shipped inexpensively in bu^ 
from Wm. Teacher & Sons Ltd. in Scotland is 
reduced with the pure mountain water of Nova 
L'riburgo; and in this way completely genuine 
one hundred per cent 'Feachcr’s Highland 
('ream Scotch Whisky is made available for 
consumption in Brazil at about half the cost of a 
duty paid, bottled in Scotland brand. 

Since its inception the G)mpan\ has received 
the fullest co-operation from the Brazilian 
Government and kxtks forward to sharing in the 
future prosperity and succevss of that great 
country. 

Wm Teachci & Sons Hrasil Lida., 

Uua Tcofilo Otom, 15-(TR. 814. RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Wm. Teacher & Sons Brasil Ltda., 

Rua RosaPmheiro, io>i6 
Cauui Postal 4Sj NOVA PRIBURGO. 

Wm. Teacher & Sons Bra&il Ltda., 

Avenida Sao Lui/., is't-2a S/Loja - Ix))b 37, SAO PAULO. 
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understand 
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Safra knows the 
Brazilian Market 
well, because Safra is 
one of the oldest and 
biggest financial 
organizations in Brazil. 
Safra's analysts and economists can prove 
to you why Brazil's GNP is growing at the 
rate of 11,3% per year and how you can 
become a part of this growth rate 
Contact Safra to see how its knowledge 
and experience can contribute to 
the growth of your business 


Banco Safra 


de hvestimentos S. A 


Banco Safra S. A 


S8o Paulo: Rua XV de Novembro. 212 - loja e 228 ■■ 17 9andar 


Fone 239-2833 - Rua Libero Badar6. 283 - Fone 34-4524 


Rua Barao de Itapetininga, 201 - Fone- 34-9741 
Rua da Grapa. 207 - Fone- 220-4540 
Rio de Janeiro: Aventda Rio Branco, 80 Fone- 231*5960 


Rua do Rosario, 161 • Fone- 252-3120 


Curitiba; Rua Marechal Deodoro. 500 - 14 oandar- Fone 22-2825 


Porto Alegre. Praga Montevideu, 15 - Fone: 25-0416 


Salvador: Rua da Gr4cia. 119 ^andar - Fone 2-2159 


Santos: Rua XV de Novembro, 165 - Fone 2*5681 
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and the market for products is largely 
sewn up through long-term contracts' 
and self-absorption by the big con¬ 
glomerates like Union Carbide. The 
new petrochemical complex opened by 
Petroquimica UniSo (a mixed venture 
set up by the state petrochemical com¬ 
pany Petroquisa, in association with 
the biggest private oil refinery and the 
Moreira Salles banking group, with 
half of its starting investment of $i26m 
coming from the Banque Worms) will 
produce 900,000 tons of petrochemical 
products by 1976. The consortium’s 
ethylene plant, with an annual output 
of 310,000 tons, will compare with the 
giant steam-crackers that companies 
like BP, Dow and Shell are building 
abroad. The group will also make buta- 
dene for synthetic rubber, xylenes for 
solvents and polyethylene for plastic 
containers. There is tremendous 
foreign interest in the whole sector, 
and Shell do Brasil, ICI and Dow are 
going to join Petroquisa in setting up 
a new complex in the SSo Paulo area. 

Electronics 

As a local observer puts k, the Brazil¬ 
ian Electronics industry is growing 
fast “ despite everything.” Total 
production for the sector was up by 
18 per cent last year. The most notable 
increases were in the production of 
air conditioners, ventilators, refrige¬ 
rators, radios and record-players and 
of course the omnipresent television 
set. The Brazilians turned out 958,000 
television sets last year, and“ -more 
remarkable still—they purchased about 
1 .am of the little boxes. 

The Brazilians are turning into a 
nation of viewers, but the average 
price of a black-and-white set is 
still far from cheap (about Cri,500, 
or $260) even before the value-added 
tax is added on, although most people 
buy consumer durables on extended 
credit terms from the retailer or a fin¬ 
ance company. An innovation in Brazil 
that is certainly not for the common 
man is colour television. Sylvania (a 
subsidiary of the General Telephone 
and Electronics Corporation) started 
producing colour television sets at the 
end of March, and the directors 
calculate that there is a market for 
up to 80,000 sets in 1972 alone. 

The price of a colour set is pretty 
staggering—about Cry,000—although 
the minister of communications is 
thinking about letting a Japanese firm, 
Sharp, manufacture colour sets at half 
the price in the Manaus free trade 
zone. The problem that bedevils the 
whole electronics sector is idle produc¬ 
tive capacity (estimated at 40 per cent 
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for the industry as a whole) as a 
result of small-scale operations. The 
solution probably lies in closer integra¬ 
tion with the big world producers, 
which would also open up new export 
possibilities. In the meantime, the 
government’s ambitious telecommuni¬ 
cations plan (lom new telephone lines, 
4,000 new telex lines) will mean a 
lot of new business for some local 
companies. 

Shipbuilding 

Brazil still accounts for only about 1 
per cent of the world construction of 
shipping, but the government’s plan 
to increase the size of the national 
merchant fleet from 2im tons to 4m 
tons by the middle of the decade has 
provided a tremendous stimulus for 
local shipbuilders. The Companhia 
Comercio e Navega^So (CCN), which 
has been building coasters, tankers, 
automated cargo liners and even off¬ 
shore oil-rigs and overhead cranes at 
its modern shipyard at Maua, has 
landed two imjx)rtant contracts to 
build SD-14 cargo ships and the 
“ Helene ” bulk carrier, both designed 
by Austin and Pickersgill. The other 
major shipbuilder is a subsidiary of 
Ishikawajima, which recently won a 
government contract to build rive 
130,000-ton superfreighters. The long¬ 
term hopes of Brazilian shipbuilders 
have centred on selling ships abioad. 
But, until world trade really recovers 
from last year’s stagnation and cargo 
rates start to rise accordingly, the 
market abroad is likely to be limited. 

Wood products 

The men who cut timber and make 
cellulose, unlike many Brazilian manu¬ 
facturers, simply cannot keep up with 
the voracious local demand. Domestic 
consumption of timber ran to 10m 
cubic metres last year, but it might 
possibly leapfrog to 60m cubic metres 
by the end of the decade. Although 
timber reserves are enormous, it is 
going to be hard to guarantee supply 
without disturbing the natural cycle. 


Last year, according to official figures,:^ 
about 530m trees were planted, while ; 
350m trees were chopped down. One 
interesting development is that'many 
farmers have turned to eucalyptus as 
a substitute for pinewoods in making 
pulp. In the north of the state of S&o 
Paulo, coffee farmers who have diversi¬ 
fied their farms wax enthusiastic over 
the very short growth-cycle of the, 
eucalyptus in Brazil compared with 
pine, and the suitability of its short-, 
fibre wood for making pulp. There has 
been heavy recent investment in cellu- ' 
lose plants in Brazil, and the Japan- ; 
ese trading company, C. Itoh, hats;; 
concluded an agreement with the Vale^j 
do Rio Doce company to exploit tlw.:! 
timber reserves of Minas (ierais. One * 
exciting export line is Brazilian ‘ 
furniture, which is comparatively chea|) ■ 
and very imaginative in design. 

Textiles 

Brazilian magazines are full of huge 
coloured advertising sections showing 
what the well-dressed man or woman 
around Rio should be wearing this 
spring ; the challenge for exporters is 
to persuade Bolivians and Argentinians 
to buy the same things. The trouble^ 
is that the Brazilian textile industry 
is atomised into a lot of small firms,; 
competing for the same market. The 
value of sales and production dropped 
fairly steeply after 1968. The planners^ 
solution has been to put up money for 
mergers and export promotion. Cloth¬ 
ing manufacturers have also been re¬ 
organising themselves in export consor¬ 
tia to explore overseas markets. The 
most dramatic advances were made by 
the shoe manufacturers, who increased 
the value of Brazil’s export trade iii 
shoes from a miserable $450,000 ifil; 
1967 to $23^m last year. The constaih^' 
fear for all Brazilian textile mandf 
facturers (and cotton producers) is 
a new Mills bill that might furthei^ 
restrict their access to the American 
market. Some 80 per cent of the shbe^ 
that Brazil sends abroad go to the] 
United States. 


The new Rockefellers 


Brazil is no one’s idea of an equal 
society, but it would be wrong to 
imagine that it altogether lacks social 
mobility. The careers of three well- 
known businessmen who hav^c made it 
to the top in their various fields are 
classical “ rags to riches ” stories that 
might have been lifted from a popular 
account of how the great fortunes were 


made in the United States at the iCilp 
of the last century. Senhor Canwf^ 
Penteado set out with four carts 
a few donkeys to found one of 
world’s biggest construction compam^} 
Senhor Jose Tjurs, who now rutts 
Brazil’s biggest hotel chain, started o^t 
as the assistant to a taxi-driver in the 
days when you had to crank up cars 



% hand ; and Senhor Amador Agniar, 
country’s most powerful private 
; hanker, got his first as an office 
; hoy in a printing shop. The record 
of each of these self-made men 
.piYivides some clues about how money 
» made in the new Brazil, as well as 
4 personal insight into the changing 
shape of Brazilian society. 

Single-minded 

Senhor Sebastiao Camargo Penteado 
is a calm, soft-spoken man who narrows 
bb eye:; as he considers a question, 
puffing constantly on his big, silver- 
trimmed pipe. From his headquarters 
in the Via Olimpia in Sao Paulo (which 
looks like a child’s arrangement of con¬ 
crete blocks) he runs Brazil’s biggest 
construction company, Camaig'o 
Correa SA, which is listed by the 
Vargas Foundation as the country’s 
22nd largest enterprise on the basis of 
its profits and working capital. In terms 
of capita), it rank.s fifth among 
the world’s construction companies. 
** But we may well come first in term.s 
of our pronts,” one of Camargo’s 
advisers commented, “and our profits 
are almost embarrassing—$35m over 
the first three-quarters of last year.” 

Camargo Correa is a personal 
empire, built up in the space of one 
generation, that is now being trans¬ 
formed into a modern conglomerate. 
Last year an American team of con¬ 
sultants were brought in to advdse on 
how Senhor Camargo should 
reorganise his increasingly diversified 
holdings, which include Brazil’s largest 
sacking company and the largest pro¬ 
ducer of concrete blocks among a total 
of 16 enterprises. Following their pro¬ 
posals, a holding •company will be set 
up under professional management. At 
64, Senhor Camargo is very conscious 
of continuity. After his death, his 
sAiares will pass to his three daughters, 
but he is against the idea of having 
relatives in the administration. 

SebastiSo Camargo’s personal 
fortunes rose with the tremendou.s 
expansion of public spending on com¬ 
munications and basic services that 
accompanied the development process 
in Brazil, and reached unparalleled 
heights under the rnilitaTy governments 
since 1964. He got his first job as an 
ordinary road-worker in his home town 
of Apia! in the interior of the state of 
SSo Paulo. When he raised the money 
to buy a few donkey-carts, his first 
contract was to plant grass along the 
aide of a^ew road in the same area. 

Financed by local banks, has infant 
I^Dinpany made its big stride forward 



Camargo dreams 0/ Amazonian contracts 


during the second world war—-the great 
age of airport construction in Brazil. 
Senhor Camargo had a hand in build¬ 
ing new airports all over the country, 
including part of Gale&o and Santos 
Dumont in Rio, Santa Cruz in Bahia, 
and a military airfield in S^o Paulo. He 
ploughed the profits from these 
contracts into buying modem earth- 
moving equipment, the foundation of 
the tremendous fleet of tractors, 
excavators, dredges and rock drillers 
(valued at some $5om) that today 
enables Camargo Correa SA to handle 
a project on the scale of the 
Umbupunga hydro-electric complex in 
the state of Sao Paulo, w'hich will 
generate 2^ times as much electricity 
as Aswan. The next big jump came 
with the construction of the new 
federal capital. Senhor Camargo got 
the contracts for about 40 per cent of 
Brasilia’s basic infrastructure. 

Today, Camargo Correa SA is 
engaged on 22 major projects within 
Brazil, ranging from a 400 km stretch 
of the Transamazonian highway and 
the Umbupunga power scheme to the 
new international airport at Manaus 
and the SSto Paulo metro. As these 
examples suggest, nearly all of the com¬ 
pany’s business comes from government 
contracts, and some of Senhor 
Camargo’s rivals comment sourly that 
his continuing success depends more 
on his good relations with the relevant 
men in government than on his 
willingness to make competitive bids. 

Senhor Camargo is an enthusiast for 
the Transamassonian scherpe—as he has 
good reason to be, since it provided his 
company with a meaty contract. “ The 
Amazon region,” he argues, “ is a blank 
space in the world. What is happening 
there now reveals completely unforeseen 
possibilities, like the opening up of 
frontier America. When we helped to 
build the Bel6m-Brasilia highway no 


one could have guessed that today 2m 
people would be living along it.” 

The simple process of getting equip¬ 
ment through to the company’s stretch 
of highway was a minor adventure 
story. The company bought new 
earth-moving machinery in America, 
loaded it on to roll-on roll-off cargo 
boats in Florida, sailed up to Manaus 
and reloaded it on barges for the 
journey upstream to the Aripuana 
rapids, and then built 40 km of access 
roads to get it the rest of die way. But 
because of its heavy investment in 
modern equipment, the company is 
providing only 300 jobs in 7 'rans- 
amazonia. 

Like other self-made men, Senhor 
Camargo has ended by making one or 
two personal gestures to society, such 
as setting up a technical school to bring 
wider horizons to his dusty home town 
in the state of Sao Paulo, and investing 
over $3m in a small investment fund 
designed to “ bet on dynamic people ” 
with ideas that the banks find too risky. 
But it is his cold, single-minded pursuit 
of profit that is most striking. Would 
he change anything in his past life if 
he could start all over again ? 
“ Nothing. Oh well, there was a chance 
of a contract for a paper factory^ that 
I should have taken up.” 

MaTtre d'hStel 

Brazil has not yet been discovered by 
the migratory hordes of affluent 
westerners w*ho descend on the beaches 
of the Mediterranean and the Carib- 
liean every summer. Fewer than 
200,000 foreign visitors came to Brazil 
in 1970—^more than halt of them from 
other parts of Latin America (especially 
Argentina and Uruguay), 47,000 from 
Europe and fewer than 36,000 from 
the United States and Canada, llie 
problem is partly, as Senhor Jose 
Tjurs points out, the shortage of gocxl 
hotel rooms. It is impossible to find a 
room in Rio over Carnival, and it is 
just as hard to find a respectable bed 
in Salvador during those fleeting 
“ winter ” months when the cariocas 
stream north to the sun. 

Senhor Tjurs is one of the men who 
is helping to fill the gap. He built up 
the Horsa (Hotels Reunidos SA) chain 
of eight hotels, the biggest in the coun¬ 
try in terms of the space available. At 
72 Senhor Tjurs is still a gay, sprightly 
extrovert. ** I have the physical age of 
72 and the mental age of 34. I only 
wish it were the other way round.” 

His parents were Russian JewiA 
immigrants who brought him to Rso 
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Na ocasiao historica do 
ISO"** antversario da Independ^ncia do 
Brasilyd para lembrar qua os nossos clientes a 
amigos brasilairos sabam bam qua associamos 
com o prograsso aOial dasta granda pafs. 


from the International Division of 

Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group Limited 

Our International Division is located in London, at the centre of 
world money markets, where the combined expertise and 
experience of the Group in international finance are readily at 
the disposal of customers 

International Division, 40 Gracechurch Street, London EC3V OBX 
Telex 884231/2, 884361/2 (Foreign Exchange Dealers) 



The Brazilian shipbuilding industry exports 
ships and Verolme has a hand in that effort. 

Estaleiros Verolme, Latin America's largest: 
advanced technology; 26 ships delivered, 11 under 
construction or on order, including three tankers 
of 115,000 tdw; capacity for building cargo-liners, 
bulk carriers and tankers up to 150,000 tdw. 

Pioneering for Brazli on the seven seas 




Shipyard 

Jacuacanga, Angra dos Reis, State 
of Rio de Janeiro, Brazli. 

Offices: 

Rua Buenos Aires, 68-15- andar^ 
Rio de Janeiro, State of Guanabara, 
Brazil 
Telex: 

Veroinave Rio 031424 





Th« iruiUafl S«|||Kngs wid Mteui SyMtm 
was CTMCed to attract ptfular tawm 

This systam It (bn«||id by the ajaWnfi and 
LQan AaiotlatiQni, by Thb Rad Eitatb Credit 
Sodatics and Savinfi Banka., ^ 

The Asioclaiioita am n'hl||dallsti; The Real 
Estate Credit Societies opeieti|s profit 
corporatkMis and the Savipfs Banks are 
Government enterpriMs. \ 

To the syM«m was given the C|lk of 
collecting the popular savings, throufiikthe 
Pass<bookSavli\|p Accounts (Cadernefi||de 
Poupanta), In which the people deposMimat 
they can, draw upon it whenever they u^H|, 
getting back this way, Immediately, the birake. 

A highly profitable investment which oiafsli|i 
Ineomc under the form of interett and 
Monetary Correction. % 

The Monetary Correction H simply a i 
mechanism capable of MdeKlng Money value 
against inflation. 

Mfhikm, which year to yer b kdil diminW^ 
and contaified, thanks to the BraaMtart 
Government plans. 

To The Real Estate CredRSOiMMiliMO 
given the task of Issuing and plMhlg M thf < 
market the Real Estate BWs, at Rued term, that 
also pay interest and Monetary ConocMoh UUnry 
three months. 


Both Real Estate Bili and Savings Account 
give Income tax benaRts to the bepmr. 

The Real EaiMa BiHs (Letiia bnobRiktas) 
are fiitiy guaranteed by Brudian GoveiMment 
through ^ Nadpnal Housing Bank. 

The Passdwoksevtngs accounts are akse 
guarantsed up to approxlmatolif USS 4,QQ0 
Individual vdua. 

The heWem ofSaviu||i Accewnts miQr 
deduct Rom their gross liifiome 20K of what 
they bivestsd. 

The Mnoim hat today tout assets of 
USS 2.320,OiBB»000,00 aidtatMl i e vi efiof 
u$$ts(H).eoom<Ki. r 

\ HhmBniMiedmoiotRifnilSOfhQ^ < 
iMw houMs fhe ImatHiMMiii, which la . 
^mry htdo, tmtifiMA to iho 2 wtHoti lui j M ft 
Uw^Bnanm fn dNs trsuk# yoiii% ^jJ ,» 

NBtliw Mieik Mlilon niiofijM^ 
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Josd Tiufs and his pyramid 

from Argentina wihen he was 12 years 
old. He had to leave school early and, 
after peddling fruiit and newspapers on 
the streets, he got a job as the assistant 
to a taxi-driver. He saved some money 
and bought his own Studebaker, whicli 
he used to pick up passengers at the 
docks and take them on tours. “ The 
Texans used to pay me in gold dollars.” 

He dabbled in many things before he 
took out a lease on his first hotel at 
the age of 40—managing an all-girl 
orchestra and the celebrated 1'abu ” 
music-hall in Sao Paulo and organising 
the first Jewish radio programme in 
Santos. During these early years, he 
managed to cut through official red 
tape and organise cheap voyages 
between Brazil and Argentina. 

One of his early backers was the 
Antarctica brewery ; later, he got 
finance from the federal savings bank 
and from the new federal tourist enter¬ 
prise Embratur (set up in 1968) for his 
most ambitious project—the Hotel 
Nacional in Rio. But as his empire 
grew he preferred to get most of his 
finance from reinvested profits and 
parallel real e.state transactions. Much 
of the money for the new hotel in Rio 
came from sales and rentals of space 
in a neighbouring commercial centre. 

That 42-sitorey tower, designed by 
Oscar Niemeypr and casting a long 
shadow over a beautiful stretch of 
isolated beach south of Rio, is in a 
sense Jose Tjurs’s pyramid. He can 
hardly expect to see a profit on It in 
his lifetime, especially as the big foreign 
hoteliers are now starting to move in. 
But Tjurs describes it as “something 
that I owe to Brazil.*’ 


The collective 
Napoleons 

Out at the City of God {Cidadc de 
Deus)y as people have taken to calling 
the extraordinary working community 
that contains tihe headquarters of 
Brazil’s biggest private bank, Bradesco, 
the directors have put a new padriiting 
on the wall of one of their reception 
rooms. It is a picture of Napoleon on 
horseback by an eightecnth-centuiy 
Italian artist. It would be natural 
enough to suppose that the man who 
chose it was ^nhor Amador Aguiar, 
the founder of the bank and proi>ably 
the country’s most powerful business¬ 
man. But one of the other directors 
prote.<ted that “all decisions are col¬ 
lective in this orgamsation. Napoleon 
was a collective c'hoice.” 

'lo prove his point, he showed the 
way into the board room, where the 
directors of 'the bank all sit around a 
huge table wiith t>wo telephones in front 
of each man. There are no secrets here, 
and—more to the point—somehow the 
Bradesco system manages to eliminate 
most of those personal frictions and 
rivalries that would set British directors 
at each others’ throat.s if they had to 
work under a similar system. It is one 
of the distinctive achievements of 
Amador Aguiar, who started out as the 
third of 14 children of an illiterate 
peasant, that he has not only worked 
his way to the top but has become die 
apostle of a whole way of life. 

lliere were two keys to Aguiar’s suc¬ 
cess. The first was liis own very cal- 
vinistic drive to make good this side 
of heaven ; he is a convert to the 
Presbyterian church, which is very 
much a minority religion in his own 
country. The second was that, as a 
young branch manager of a bank 
during the early 1940s, he saw the need 
for an organisation that would provide 
finance for the small farmers and 
pioneers who had been ignored by the 
establiished commercial banks. Bradesco, 
founded in 1943, started out by 
offering interest on the smallest 
depo.sits in a country where before only 
the big people, storing their ca^h in 
time-deposits, had been able to count 
on decent returns. It was Bradesco 
finance that helped to open up the 
state of Parana, which developed into 
one of the world’s richest coffee- 
producing regions. And it is this faith in 
the little man that remains the main¬ 
stay of Bradcsco’s operations even now 
that it constitutes the biggest commer¬ 
cial bank in Latin America. One gauge 
of Senhor Aguiar’s power is that the 
present governor of the .state of SSo 


Paulo, Laudo Natel, is a director 
the bank who is temporarily on lea^ 
of absence and will return to the Ci 
of God when liis term is up. 

The Cidade de Deus is a city i 
every sense— 4 t has its own privai 
army of 40 guard.s in brown untfi 
a postal service delivering 120,0 
letters a day all over the country, i 
own printing-press, supermarke 
workers’ clubs «and even a furniture 
factory. It houses some 2,000 of dam 
5,000 people wlio work there in con! 
fortable lollipop-coloured houses. Mi 
of the employees seem 10 have cs 
But it is the spartan d^'scipline that ii 
most visible to the casual visitor. 

Senhor Aguiar, wisely, has madi 
no attempt to turn his employees w 
Pre.sbyterians. I’he only sign of religi' 
within the Giity is a statue of Chri. 
the Redeemer looming over thi 
children’s playground. But he 
enforce .strict ethical standards 
antiquated tractor and an old locomi 
live raised up on pedestals are symbcdi 
of work, like the bronze dcH ' 
(weighed down bv it.s load) that Agui 
has chosen as his personal symbd 
The workers’ clubs close down at 9 pi 
and are not allowed to sell alcohm 
and you can be fired instantly fo] 
smoking, drinking or even taUdil]^ 
during working hours. I'hat is no jokc 
since last year some 2,250 of Bradesgio’ 
20,ooo-odd employees were sacked. * 

Docile rows of girl compi|i||ier* 
programmers sit in a huge room 
their IBM miniature telcvision-screena0 
punching detaiiJs of clients’ accoiurt! 
into the country’s largest computei 
complex. Even the envelopes producer 
by the company printing-house cart) 
moralistic slogans: “ Change VOUi 

thoughts for the better and you wil 
change the world ” or “ We have fai 
in God.” The atmosphere may sovirn 
oppressive, but in fact Bradesco offe 
a wdiole new world for the teenai 
who join the bank. 

There are the wonderful spor43 
the miniature zoo, the security of 
career within the organisation so 1 
as its rules are obeyed. “ We don’it 
people to say we are totalitarian,” m 
another director. “ Since our bail 
ground and our attitudes to life are 
same, we avoid personal tendons 
the moral decline of some 
societies.” The City of God, in fail 
is an attempt to institutionalise 
kind of self-discipline that tramfo; 
Senhor Aguiar himself from a pennU^ 
office-boy into Brazil’s most powerfi 
banker. But the trouble with puritaiji^ 
ism is that it can easily become i; 
tolerant. 
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The poorest jewel 


The historians say that when Pedro II, 
th€ last emperor of Brazil, visited ‘the 
northeast for the first time, he was so 
Kmoved by the misery that he found 
nthere that he pioni'ised to sell every 
Bjewel in his crown rather than see his 
'subjects go hungry. But his crown is 
itSQ intact, and on view to the public 
the city of Petiopolis ; and life for 
|lllo$t of the nordestmos is probably 
lUch the same as it was when he made 
iS vow. The northeast is the oldest 
id the poorest satrapy m BraziFs 
internal empire. It is made up of nine 

R tates—'Bahia, Sergipe, Alagoas, Pern- 
imbuco, Paraiba, Rio Grande do 
Norte, Ceara, Piaui and Maranhab— 
khait together cover a fifth of the land 
wrface of Brazil. 

f Over the past decade, the working- 
|age population has been growing at a 
irate of 3.7 per cent a year, and the 
^figure would probably be higher if the 
peasant fleeing the recurrent droughts 
and coiistant hardship of the arid sertao 
hiad not started heading south to Sac 
Paulo and Belo Horizonte as well as 
kCast to the regional capitals of Recife, 
Salvador and Fortaleza. 

The poverty of the nortlieast in 
relation to the country as a whole can 
be summed up in a few figures. 
Althougli the per capita gnp in the 
region jumped from $Bo to $207 in 
Jie course of the 1960s, it is still 
>nly half the national figure. With 30 
per cent of Brazil’s population, the 
lortheast contnbutes a quarter of the 
** country’s total agricultural produefion, 
3ut only 7 per cent of industrial pro¬ 
duction and 15 per cent of the gnp. 

For the ordinary' nordestino, these 
igurcs mean living with hunger and 
jnemploymcnt. According to Professor 


Nelson Chaves, the celebrated nutrition 
expert who runs the Institute of 
Nutrition at the University of Recife, 
the average rate of consumption in the 
nortlieast is only 1500 calories a day, 
which IS aibout half what could be lield 
to constitute a “normal” diet. The 
work of the institute’s “ recuperation 
centres ” (which take in batches of 
pre-school children suffering from acute 
malnutrition) is only a drop in the 
ocean ; although it at least has the 
virtue of showing how much can be 
done with fairly cheap, locally avail- 
ail>1e foodstuffs like corn and beans. 
Malnutrition 'is only a symptom of the 
real and intractable problems : the lack 
of naturail resources and the antiquated 
economic structures of the northeast. 

The region has to be thought of as 
three distinct geographical zones. The 
zona da maia is an overcrowded belt 
of coastal lowlands about 40 miles wide 
that IS now almost wholly given to sugar 
cane. Over the centuries, the enclosed, 
patriarchal system revolving around 
the landlord’s “ big house ” [casa 
grande) has giadually broken down, 
riie old plantations w'ith their own 
primitive mills have been absorbed into 
bigger agro-industrial complexes 
(usinas) centred on a refiner^' and 
frequently run by hired managers in 
place of the absentee landlords. These 
in turn have been merged in a belated 
attempt to rationalise the industry. 

Two things have saved the north¬ 
eastern sugar industry from the logical 
consequences of its low productivity, the 
result of overworked soil and delays 
in transport and processing that mean 
that the cane loses much of its sugar 
content under a hot sun. The first is a 
privileged stake in the export trade. 
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Although the northeast supplies only 
a third of BraziPs’ total sugar produc¬ 
tion, it contributes So per cent of the 
raw sugar that is exported—and aill of 
the 600,000 tons or so that is admitted 
by the United States under the prefer¬ 
ential quota system. Second, the north¬ 
eastern sugar growers have received 
substantial government help through 
the Sugar and Alcohol Institute (lAA). 
The lAA buys sugar from the growers 
at the government-controlled price and 
then markets it abroad, skimming off 
the profits. Another source of revenue is 
the consumer tax on sugar. The lAA 
has used its funds on a number of use¬ 
ful projects, including the construction 
of a new bulk shipping terminal in 
Recife, which will make it possible to 
load sugar at ten times the present 
rate. The institute also spent £3om in 
the first half of this year in support of 
mergers designed to rationalise sugar 
processing. 

But, apart from a limited medical 
assistance programme, it has failed to 
tackle the tremendous social problems 
of the sugar zone. Some Brazilian 
econorni.sts feel that it will be essential 
in the long run to turn some of the 
sugar plantations over to other forms 
of food production. That would help 
alleviate the living conditions of the 
swollen populations of cities like Recife, 
which have become dependent on sup¬ 
plies from the seini-arid interior that 
are periodically threatened by uiv^ught. 

Between the zona da mata and the 
sertdo there is a transitional upland 
zone called the agrestc, peopled mainly 
by tenant farmers growing bush cotton, 
cereals and subristcnce crops at the 
margin 0‘f the great cattle estates. 
Lastly, there is the vast rolling expanse 
of the sertdo, with its haunting land¬ 
scape of “ white forest,” or caatinga — 
low, spiny xerophytic scrub that is 
miraculously transformed 'into a sea of 
green for four months each year when 
the rains come. This is cattleman’s 
country, and driving along a modern 
highway through the SSo Francisco 
valley one is startled by a pair of 
vaqueiros riding out of nowhere on 
their little bush ponies, wearing those 
strange napoleonic leather hats char¬ 
acteristic of the northeast and looking 
as if they had just stepped out of an 
old photograph of the bandits (canga- 
ctiros) of the 1920s. 

The traged) of the striAo is fhat, 
although it seems empty, it is overpopu¬ 
lated by the families who moved inland 
from the lowlands to grow cotton, 
cereals or a few vegetables along the 
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The 

fastest growing 
finandm groip 
in the \Maflcfs fastest 
growing country. 


Meet them. 

In the last five years Brazil has become 
one of ^ fastest growing economies in the world. 

G.NP. has grown more than 9% pA for three consecutive years. 

Some figures to iHustrate this growth: Exports in 1%7 
totalled US$ 1.6 billion, in 1971 they reached US$ 2.9 billion 
and an increase of 33% was chalked up in the first 
semester of 1972 as compared to the same period a year before. 
Iritemational Reserves have grown from USS119 billion 
in 1970 to USS 24 oilKon in June 1972. 

Foreign investment now totals USS 29 billion. 

The fastest growing financial group in this market: 

UNIVEST 

T<^l resources are up from USS 3.4 milhon in 1967 
.to over one billion dollars in the first semester of 1972. 

It comprises one of the five leading Brazilian banks, with 262 branches 
serving over 1 million clients, the largest investment bank 
with U^ 316 million in assets and the l^est finance company 
with total assets of USS 158 million. 

Among other 32 enterprises it includes 
a trading company that will be ready to provide you 
with Information and full assistance 
in any kind of business you would like to do with Brazilians. 

Just as fast as they are making their country grow. 


AOMiraSTRATJVE BOARD 


Albeico Soares de Sampaio 
Pauto Fontainha Ceyer 
Baslleu da Costa Comes 
Robeno de Oliveira Catnpos 
AtditirSemardes Alves de Souza 
MMoTiindade 
Paulo Mello Ourtvio 
Raymond Maurice Demolein 


Chairman of the Board < Investment Bank 

Chairman of the Board - Commercial Bank 

Vice-Chaliman of the Board - Commercial Bank 

President 

^^cc'President 

Vice-President 

Vice4»iesident 

Vtce-President 
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MEET tWnnEST, MEET 


For forther information write to: UNIVEST 
Praia do Russel, 270 - Rfo de taneird - Guaiiabara - Brazil 
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WE ALREADY SPEAK 19 DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 

NOW WE ARE ABLE TO SPEAK WITH YOU 


For ten years we have been acquitting and consolidating 
know how Not only in our offices tout throughout the world 
Carrying iron ore to Japan, Europe, United States and o>ii 
from the Pers'ian Guff to Europe and Brazil and from Lrbya 
to (the Bahamas and Brazil Also Fifting other bulk cargoes 
from Europe to North America and from there to South 
America We have learned all about modern techniques in 
commercial shipping in every country and any language 
in order to solve afl problems—concern^ing the most modern 
techniques m bulk transportation nowadays 

The flexibility of our fleet (vessels of 20,000, 60,000, 100,0(X) 
and 130,000 tdw bulkers and ore-oils) permits us to obtain 
the most profpiablo solutions at competitive freight rates 

All our ships have been built during the past 6 years, 
forming a fleet of the most modern carriers reaching 
1,000,000 tdw among chartered and owned ships They are 
operated by trained personnel that constantly are perfecting 
themselves 

Dynamrc people tn first class ships allow the cargo to 
Ijttecfh tiastinatfcon m scheduled periods and with maximum 
iNwrurrty 


And we continue growing we shall soon have operating 
a new 269600 tdw ore-oi), toe*ing built in Japan, besides two 
ore-oils of 130,000 tdw each and two 51,000 tdw bulkers 
ordered to Brazilian shipyards which are scheduled to 
transport cargoes to any part in the world 

No matter which types of cargo, iron ore, oil, coal, wheat, 
manganese, sugar and other liquid and solid bulks 

Come and talk to us now Whichever your fanguogo is 


VALE DO RIO DOCE NAVEGACAO S.A. 

DOCENAVE 


FO 


SEAMAfl SHIPPING CO 

Ave NHo FB9anha, 1S>4th floor 
PhonM: ^4^-(^33<-«32•6244--2B^3826--a4^•88flB 
TotaK:081-OGB>-flloclo 
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come, the cattle die, the crops wither 
and a stream of flag€lados, as the refu¬ 
gees from the drought are called, head 
towards the towns in search of the 
means of survival During the teitible 
drought in 1970, starving families held 
up trains in the state of Cear& and 
swept through provincial towns like 
locusts. As many as half a million 
people are said to have left their homes 
It is natural enough that the harsh 
environment and the cyclical natural 
disasters of the “ dry polygon *’ (poll- 
gone das secas) have given birth to 
strange dreams and stranger men The 
two representative figures gf the back- 
lands are the bandit and the millen- 
arian prophet—the cangacctro and the 
beato In the town of Juazeiro do 
Norte, in the south of Ceara, the two 
come together in living memoiy The 
town is overshadowed by a gigantic 
concrete statue of Padre Cicero, dressed 
in his cassock and leaning on his cane, 
with his wide clerical hat flapping from 


one hand and a wild look in his eyes. 

Padre Ciceto was a beato, an in¬ 
spired priest still popularly credited 
with extraordinary powers as a miracle- 
woiker, who ruled Juareiro as a kind of 
theocratic governor for most of the first 
quarter of the century In 1926, during 
a military rebellion, he played host to 
the famous bandit Lampiao, who was 
received in the town w^th full honours 
and feasted for three days, during 
which he received the formal title of 
“ captain ” Their meeting half a cen¬ 
tury ago in Juazeiro, the “ mystical 
city,’* IS still a kind of symbol of the 
blind rebellion and irrational hope in 
heaven th^t the strtao has inspired 111 
those Who cling to its soil 

loday, die government is looking for 
rational solutions The tragu droughts 
of 1958 and 1970 gave use to a funda¬ 
mental rethinking of development 
policy foi the whole region It centres 
on two things a system of iticentives 
for investment in the northeast, and 
the attempt to lolonise the interior 


Incentives for industry 


The noitheast was the testing-giound 
for a system of tax incentives foi 
private investment that was later used 
to draw capital into Amazonia The 
system takes its name from two 
decrees regulating the operation^ of 
Sudene, the regional development 
agency The famous article 34/18 
(a* it came to be known) allows 
private investors to make tav savings 
of 50 per cent, provided the nionev 
in invested in the northeast in projects 
approved b> Sudene The money has 
to \>e deposited in a blcKked account 


in die Bank of the Noilhrast Sudene 
dssessers studv inve‘>tmeiit pioposaK 
and decide on then priontv rating 
54/18 funds can then be used to pro¬ 
vide up to three-quarters of the total 
equity 

The companies diat are cutting 
then tax bills by putting money into 
the northeast do not even have to 
provide fresh capital , they are 
allowed to remain passive depositors 
if they want to and the money is then 
used as a cheap source of investment 
finance for other enterprises An 



American economist charactenses the 
scheme as ' a captive form of equity 
financing,” 

Article 34/X 8 has helped tremen* 
dously to redistribute resources from 
the affluent centre-soutHi to the 
northeast In 1966, for example, the 
two states of SSo Paulo and Guanabara 
provided just under three-quarters of 
die H/tS funds diat went to the 
northeast, although their shaie slipped 
back a bit when it later became 
sible to use tax savings for local 
investment in things like tounsm. 
Cheap finance pi o\ ides a major incen* 
tive for industrial investment in tho 
noitheast In 1971 alone, 146 billion 
cruzeiros 5 billion) was invested 
in the northeast, and Sudene approved 
88^ industrial j^iojccts Ihe system of 
tax incentives largely explains the fact 
that the number of blue-collar worketst 
finding jobs in local industrv rose by 
an coverage annual rate of 3 b per cent 
between iq^cj and 197compared 
with an average ycaily decline of 1.4 
])er cent durintr the iq^os 

Still, the use of -54/ib funds in the 
northeast has been cntuised on two 
grounds The first is that, especially 
during the first few years that the 
scheme in operation, Sudene wai 
not sulTicientlv selective in assessing 
new investment projec ts and that, aj 
a result, a senes of industries were sel 
up that were real I v onh local assembly- 
plants foi Sao Paulo enterprises that 
sent up basic comjionents and theil 
look bick the finished products for salf 
in the centre-south 

I he second and more importanl 
criticism IS that (heap finance undei 
article -54/18 encouraged investors tc 
Hf velop capital-intensive technology; 
limitincr the number of new jobs made 
available through industry Tha' 


m ^ 
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piroblein^ of course, is not peculiar to 
thfe northeast, but is bound up with 
fte pattern of industrial development 
m the country as a whole. Still, it is 
ft little disconcerting^ to discover, for 
Example, that despite the impressive 
ijevelopment of the nearby industrial 
park, the absorption of labour in 
Recife is risinc? at an annual rate of 
jpnly 3.2 per cent, while the labour 
fpree is sWellint^ at the alarming rate 
of 3*7 per cent every year. 

A glance at the list of projects that 
ate under construction, under study 
and already in operation at the 
Aratii industrial complex outside Sal¬ 
vador shows that just over 21,000 jobs 
will be provided for a total investment 
of 3:f billion cruzeiros—which makes 
the cost of producing a new job some¬ 
thing like 150,000 cruzeiros ($27,000), 
if one excludes the indirect employ¬ 
ment that the complex will generate. 
The figure is actually much higher 
ih a petrochemical firm like Paskin 
and very much lower in the textiles 
industry. 1'hc northeastern planners 
have taken account of both these lines 
pf criticism by promoting integrated 
industrial complexes that will make 
greater use of local inputs, and by 
placing greater stress on agriculture. 

The .Aratii complex is actually being 
turned into the industrial showpiece 
of the north-east. Bahia, strategically 
situated astride the main road and 
>! rail links joining the northeast and 
the centre-south, is in many ways 
the region's favourite son. Some 38 
per cent of the industrial investment 
approved In' Sudene between.i960 and 
1971 went to Bahia. The state govern¬ 
ment offers attractive fiscal iricentive.s 
(a 60 per cent reduction in sales tax 
rfor new enterprises during their first 
five yeaiT* in operation) as well as 
cheap finance under article 34/18. .And 
the state has also profited from the 
talents of two singularly gifted sec¬ 
retaries for industry— Senhor Angelo 
Sa, now a director of the thrusting 
I Banco Econoinico da Bahia, and 
Senhor Francisco Talma. 

As Senhor Talma jjuts it, the tech¬ 
nocrats of the northeast represent “ an 
island of rationality.’' Although he is 
alive to the social problems of his 
state, lie rejects the idea that the 
fl northeast should specialise ivi labour- 
lintensive industiles on the ground 
that this would only increase the domi¬ 
nance of the SSo Paulo industrialists. 
** If we try to follow an insulated 
approach, we will condemn ourselves 
aJo permanent place at the margin 
il; the national economy.” The Arati 


complex, covering more than 430 
square km outside Salvador, already 
includes several ceramics factories, 
timber-processing plants, a big west 
German-financed fruit juice company, 
and a number of enterprises producing 
construction materials. 

But the main emphasis is on metal¬ 
lurgy and petrochemicals. Alcan’s 
local subsidiary is already producing 
allumiiiium ; Sibra, a Brazilian- 
Argentinian consortium, is processing 
ferromanganese for export to other 
parts of the continent, notably 
Venezuela; and Usiba and Caraiba 
Metais will be producing steel and 
copper by 1974. Bahia is also destined 
to become one of the two petro- 


The opening-up of the Sao Frandsco 
vailley is an examplle of the other 
strategy for northeast development— 
the settlemenit of rhe interior. Teams of 
experts have been looking at the Sao 
Francisco vailley for more than a 
decade, buit it is the personal energy 
and enthusiasm of the present planning 
rninfister, JoSo Paulo dos Reis VeHoso, 
that is behind the government pro¬ 
gramme to develop it as “the granaay 
of the northeast ” The SSo Francisco 
river rises in the mountains of Minas 
Gerais and flows for 2,600 km across 
the sertio to empty into the Atlantic 
in Pernambuco. The idea of opening 
up the whPle valley to mechanised 
agriculture, through irrigation and the 
coriiitruotion of roads linking the fertile 
stretches along die middle couirse of 
the river to the potential markets of 
the centre-south, has the excitement 
of pushing back a new frontier. 

It is not going to be cheap, but 
Senhor Reis VeHoso justiifies the 
Cr74om {$i30m) that Provale, the 
official agency responsible for 'the 
valley, is going to spend between now 
and 1975 on the ground that the 
natural productivity of the area is 
exceptional. In the Bebedouro project 
near Petrolina, farmers using irriga¬ 
tion and plenty of fertilisers have 
achieved spectacular yields of up to 90 
tons of tomatoes per hectare (com¬ 
pared with the average American 
figure of only 20 tons) and rice yields 
have quadrupled. The planners have 
mapped out a detailed programme for 
development, based on cultivation of 
rice and dairy cattle in the lower 
valley ; market vegetables, corn, soya 
beans and cotton in the middle valley ; 
and cattle and food-processing indus¬ 
tries farther up the valley. 


chemical centres in Brazil, producing 
olefin derivatives—plastics and syn¬ 
thetic fibres. The Aratu industrial park 
is carefully planned, laid out along 
broad highways with plenty of open 
space and neat workers* cottages put 
up by the national housing bank. 

The committee responsible for 
Aratu even seems a bit more con¬ 
cerned about pollution than most 
Brazilian managers and has laid down 
a series of requirements for control of 
air and water pollution ; although 
unfortunately one metal refinery is 
already spewing out dense coils of 
smoke across one of those hauntingly 
lush green valleys that make Bahia 
the loveliest province of Brazil. 


The project has gone well beyond 
the drawing-boards ; the first phase of 
the Bebedouro pilot project is com¬ 
plete ; and federal money has been 
committed for the expansion of the in¬ 
frastructure. Senhor Reis Velloso’s main 
problem now is to persuade private 
investors to come in. Provale can offer 
t)he familiar 34/18 tax incemtives, and 
another state agency, Proterra, will 
offer long-term orediit at a subsidised 
rate of interest of 7 per cent. Since 
inflation is ^till running at over 15 per 
cent, this means, as Senhor Reis VeHoso 
puits it, ithat “ you will be p.'ild to 
receive the money.” The goveinrnent 
will also help to subsidise agricultural 
exports, w<hiich has been a heavy burden 
for regional administrations. When the 
government of Baibia tried to lift the 
sales tax on expoifLs of palm oil, for 
instance, it discovered that it was losing 
3 per cent of its revenue. The paulistas, 
in contrasit, make so much money from 
the sales tax on ali those cars that die 
state government finds it easy to absorb 
the cost of supporting local farmers. 

What does the promised land look 
like from the ground ? It is a neat, 
efficient community of irrigation 
farmers producing extraordinarily high 
yields—^but at what, in regional tmns, 
must be considered a pretty high cost. 
It costs about $1,400 to irrigalte one 
hedtare of land alt Bebedouro, which 
is not much by world standards, but 
fairly expensive in social terms when 
you consider that in theory one new job 
is being created for one hectare of land 
that is brought under irrigation. And 
you have to add to the cost an extra 
10 per cent for fertilisers in the case 
of a crop like tomaitoes. All the same, 
the combirvaltion of the irrigation tech¬ 
niques and the local dimattuc ccmdlitiioos 


The horizontal solution 
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VKhre building a 
new steel plant 
for Plratlni 


Think what we could do for you! 


e 

GKN Engineering companies are ^ 1 ^ 
building an integrated steel plant worth 
143 million cruzeiros for Acos Finos 
Piratini S.A. at Porto Alegre. A prime 
requirement is that the plant must be able 
to produce a wide range of steels yet meet 
production changes with minimum 
interruption to output. 

Such demands are readily met by GKN 
Engineering. As part of Britain's largest 
international engineering group, they have 
unrivalled resources, experience and knowhow. 
They supply the world’s steel, oil and chemieal 
industries with capital plant and equipment. 
They are also major manufacturers on an 

international scale of plastics machinery 
and welding equipment. 



GKN Engineering is itself made up of a number 
of companies,* each specialising in its own 
particular fields of mechanical or electrical 
engineering. The new Piratini plant 
is one example of their activities in 

t Brazil. Could not your next 

engineering project be another? 
It will certainly pay to talk it over. 

Em caso de se discutir 
os seus projetos de 
engenharia e cxigSneias, 
6 favor entrar em contato com a 
GKN Engineering Limited, ou o seu contato 
local W. E. Brokaw, Anglo Acos Industria 
e Com^rcio Ltd., Avenida Ipiranga 
978-9“ andar, Sao Paulo, Brasil. 


GKN Engineering Ltd PO Box 19, Redditch, Worcestershire. England. 

Telephone Redditch (073 92) 67771. Telex 339846. 

*GKN Contractors Ltd. GKN Birwelco Ltd. GKN Birwelco (Gskside) Ltd. 

GKN Dowlais Ltd. GKN Lincoln Electric Ltd. Lincoln Electric (Arenwker) SpA. GKN Machineiy Ltd. 
GKN Windsor Ltd. GKN Windsor GmbH R. H. Windsor (India) Ltd. 
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It's like the Airline business. 

The competition here is fierce too Thats why 
you ve got to be good to survive 
We ve been in the sky with the big 
boys for years now 

We were the first airline to open up the 
South Atlantic to jet traffic and provide 
eight flights a week out of Europe 
to Buenos Aires—four call at Rio, two 
call at Sao Paulo Our lush Boeing 
707’s don't have to waste time refuelling 
half way across And there's European 
r uisine to while away the hours 
Our network at the other end takes 
in 50 South American cities 
Not to mention Miami, Mexico, 

Loa Angeles and New York 
There’s our 129 dollai deal too 
For that money you can rove the skies 
of Argentina for up to 30 days and see 
sights you II never forget—which brings 
us back to Copacabana 

If you re a businessman with a few 
days set aside for a holiday wc'il gladly 
whisk you to that legendary beach 
There you can soak up a little sun 
Relax Enjoy yourself But don't forget 
what we said about the competition 
Call us in London at 01-629 4922 or 
Manchester at 061 8324131 

Jl£iHUJM£AS 

JUt6£MnMAS^ 
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FERRO MOLYBDENUM 
FERRO VANADIUM 
and other special 
FERROALLOYS 


BRASIMET Comarcie • indiMrii SA 
Pracada Ra|iiiUca,497. Sio Paalo, Bmii 
P.0.B«2787 

Cabiaa: BRASIMET Talax: 21532 
Phoaa: 37-3176 
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prodivced q)ec(ta)cuilar resuks in ta 
jjurriber of arca«~Bdbedoiiiiio produces 
II or 12 “cute” of alfalfa for catde 
feed a ycar^ in place of the normal 
three or four; it produces up to 12 
tons of grapes a hectare. 

The bigger prdblem i-s prd>a)blv tihait 
along the middle course of the valley 
t)he inodt fertliilie pockeits of irrigable >9oil 
are split up inJto penny ^laickete. I^ocal 
communications are good. Bebedouax) is 
close to the tw«in river ports of Petrolina 
and Juazeiro—not LampioS’s Juazeiro, 
but another charming old town where 
river steamers with names like New 
Amazonia loll at anchor and young 
boys idle away the emptty' aftornoonK 
turning handstand's in the square 'to 
the monoitonou's twang of the birimbau. 
The Bebedouro fanners send nidons 
and onions, potatoes and tomatoes to 
Salvador, Recife and Sao Paulo and 
seill their cotton in the local market. 
But the local Suvale people feel that 
the biggesit long-tenn prospects lay in 
the development of caittle-^raising and 
cereals farther up the valley. 

Tlie developniem of the SiSo Fran¬ 
cisco vaUey (wihlieh includes a major 
hydroelectric programme) is significant 
as an example of the BraziKians’ broader 
strategy for agriculture as well as a 
partial sdution to the iproblem of feed¬ 
ing the northeast. Senhor Reis Velloso 
puts it thi's w»ay. The government can 
ohoose between two approaches to agri¬ 
cultural development. The ftnt is to 
aim for higher production through 
improvement of techniques, whiiidh 
means mechanlisation, ithe use of 
tractors and .so on. The problem here 
is that land will be expensive, and 
capil)al-.intenisdve nieitlhods may actually 
serve to reduce Ihe number of jobs 
available on the land. The aflltemaitive 
approach, more suitable for the north¬ 
east, is to “expand the a^ulturall 
froiillier” which w*ill make it possiblle 
to exipand produdtion and employmenlt 
9iimillta>neously. 

The opening-up of the Sao Francisco 
IS only one example of diis policy of 
cokmlising the hinteitend. The govern¬ 
ment has also ta'ken up one of the 
original 'taxgete of the founders of 
Sudene: the settSement of the under¬ 
populated parts of MaranhSo state. 
And then there is the Transamaasonian 
scheme. As Dr Rubens Costa puts it, 
the north and north-east of BrMi arc 
regions where “development is still 
possible by adding new land.” The 
sceptics will point out that this giddy, 
wildowestish process of taking posses¬ 
sion of unclaimed territory will solve 
only some of the social problems of 
the nurtheast. 
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Gilberto Freyre's Recife 


Every visitor to the nortliea.st owes a 
visit to the man who captured its spirit 
ill words betlter than any otlier writer, 
the sociologist Gilberto Freyre. Senhor 
Freyre’s most celebrated books, first 
published in the 1930s, helped the 
Brazihans to find llienisdves. I’hey 
charted the lococo course of miscege¬ 
nation and the [)atriarclial society of 
the great sugar estates in the colonial 
northea.st. He left a haunting image 
of the earl) setriers, dogged by tropical 
disease, syphilis and a fevered sexual 
imagination, finally defeated by the 
climate, an unbalanced diet and the 
]>leasures of mastery in a slave society. 
No one has explained more convinc¬ 
ingly that peculiar aptitude of the 
Portuguese for interbreeding, that 
sexual quest for the perfect mulatto 
features, tliat explains why Brazil, 
almost alone in the world, is a genuine 
examjde of racial integration. 

(iilbcrto Freyre lives on the outskirts 
of Recife in a huge, rambling colonial 
rasa grande that might have sprung 
from one of his own hooks, wa'Wed off 
by dense tropical vegetaition and the 
leafy fronds of those immense palm 
trees 'tihat rise like tapers from the 
solil of the coasftal low‘lands. At 72, 
Freyre is still very much alive, writing 
every day, directing ‘the Joaquini 
Nabuco Institute (a valuable centre for 
sjociological rese!arc?h) and dashing off 
oil paintings that are much sought 
after by local society. The northeast 
matters culturally, he insisted, because 
Brazilian culture is founded on sugar. 
“ The whole pattern of human relations 



Living in tha eyda of th$ crab 


represenfted by tlie Mg houses was 
copied in Rio and throughout the 
country.” At tl\e end of a long and 
curious political odyssey, Freyre is now 
consulted by tlie leaders of the govern¬ 
ment party, Arena, as a kind of mentor 

a sort of Braz^illian Oake.shmi. Once 
thrown into jail by the dictator Getulio 
Vargas, Freyre now accepts that that 
was the logical consequence of his be- 
haviiour at the time ; “ 1 do not believe 
that an intellectual who forsakes his 
work to the point of becoming a poli¬ 
tical agitator should he allowed to 
escape the consequences.” Reccri'ri/, he 
has rejected offers of a cabinet post and 
of several embas8ie.s. 

But When he was approached by 
Arena for h'ls suggestions on how the 
party should organise itself, he sent 
back a paper that was widely discussed 
in the na‘tional press in which he 
recommended that social scientists 
should be recruited in place of “ the 
old-.sityie politicians.” He insists that 
Brazil iinust work towards a new poli¬ 
tical model adjusted to its own reality. 
He is deeply suspicious of “ rommunist 
subversion” and the radical movement 
in the Catlholic church, wfiich 'he 
ascribes to the fact tliat more than half 
of the Brazilian priests are foreign. The 
spread of “Afro-Brazilian cults” and 
of Protestant sects, he concluded wryly, 
IS partly the result of “ the rationalism 
of the radical priests. The men of the 
northea.st are not rational.” 

Over the crests of Gilberto Freyre’e 
palm trees, his c&ty is a terrible, beauti¬ 
ful, ihaunCting place. The people who 
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;;havc made it in Recife live out along 
Boa Viagem, that long, seemingly end¬ 
less white beach, where the gentle surf 
Withlin the reef always seems to be at 
; blood temperature. More than any 
other big town in Brazil, Recife is a 
city of beggars. They come at you in 
droves in front of tlic SSo Domingos 
hotel downtown, mutilated children or 
enterprising vendors of pornography on 
>itheir way up tlie social ladder. Some 
40 per cent of ^the adult population are 
said to be unemployed, altlhough it is 
hard to reach definite figures since lots 
of people wait around hoping to pick 
up work during the sugar harvest, 
scraping the crabs out of the muddy 
river-bank to eke out a living. 

One index of the economic condition 
of the population is the phenomenal 
level of prostitution in Recife. The 
police once claimed there were no fewer 
than 30,000 w'hores in 'this city of 
altlhough that figure is generally 
regarded as a gross exaggeration. Ail 
the same, a quick taxi-*ride througii the 
poor man’s red-light zone of Velho 
Recife, where the peasant girls from 
upcountry get noisily drunk on cacha^a 
waiting to catch someone with 4 or 5 
cruzeiros (less than $1) in his pocket, 
is visible evidence of the magnitude of 
tihe problem. 

Another gauge is the condition of 
the slums. The Barrio dos Coelhos, one 
of the roughest, is a community of 
13,000 families where two-thirds of the 
adult men are unemployed. The level 
of crime and random violence in the 
barrio has reached terrifying levels. 
There is no police station inside the 
slum, but one slightly hopeful sign is 
that some of the more enterprising 
residents have banded together to set 
up a “ central commission ” in an 
abandoned building that groups 
together social and sporting olubs and 
has had .some succe.ss in impro\/ing 
basic services. 

It is easy enough for a comfortable 
westerner to be shocked by the static 
poverty of a city like Recife, especially 
if he docs not know India. This is 
part of the old, enduring northeast. But 
there is another Recife. If you drive 
out to the “ Sport Club,” a middle-class 
club with wonderful sports facilities 
(induding six sWirmhing pools, not to 
mention its own football team), you will 
realise that the phrase “social mob¬ 
ility ” has come to mean something 
even in the northeast. The Recife 
Sport Club has no fewer than 40,000 
members, paying a monthly subscrip- 
m^On of 25 cruzeiros. These are not 

are plenty of 
places for the lich. They 


are bas’ically people with steady jobs, 
and to virit tlheir cHub is to realise that 
there is suddenly much more in life 
for a family v^th $4 or $5 a month 

Church militant 

Not many princes of the church 
live like Dom Helder Camara, the 
archbishop of Recife and Olinda, who 
sleeps and works in three little rooms 
behind his church and comes to his 
little green garden door to greet his 
visitors personally. His bookshelves are 
full of books about Gandhi and the 
Marxist-Christian “ dialogue.” A 
straw figure of Christ hangs on the 
sitting-room wall above a hammock. 
Dom Helder’s name has become widely 
associated with the radical movement 
in the Brazilian church, but it is 
probably better known in the outside 
world than in his own country, where 
his main forum is a local church 
broadsheet. 

In London earlier this year, he 
attacked not only his own government 
but the Christian countries in general 
as “ a privileged minority representing 
less than 10 per cent of the world’s 
population.” He praised the Allende 
regime in Chile as “ human form of 
.sociali.sm.” On meeting him, one is 
surprised to find him totally given over 
to an idea of global revolution. He 
talks of “ abrahamic minorities.” 
Presumably, this means small bands 
of the enlightened wandering in the 
desert—but it is worth remembering 
what happened to most of Abraham’s 
progeny. He sees them organising 
themselves all over the world. The 
definition appears to extend to would- 
be guerrilla groups in Milan as well 
as to “ our British friends ” who arc 
busily collecting money in order to 
buy shares in multinational corpora¬ 
tions in order to gain the right to 
stand up at annual general meetings 
and attack the capitalist system. 

But Dom Helder’s hopes centre on 
a radical change in American politics. 
In Senator McGovern, he believes, 

“ we at last have a candidate in the 
American elections.” Change in Brazil, 
he concludes, will filter through 
from outside. He is not against violent 
revolution on the ground of morality, 
but because he believes that the 
guerrillas are bound to fail under 
present conditions. “ How can we take 
up arms against the makers of those 
arms ? ” It is hard not to like Dom 
Helder for his simplicity, his hos¬ 
pitality, and his mobile, tactile gestures. 
He ha.s been courageous in defending 


to spare. The beggars outside the SSo 
Domingos hotel and iht girls of Vciho 
Recife, alas, are not yet in that cate¬ 
gory. 


his beliefs. But, while respecting the 
right of the church to attack social 
injustice and repression, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether Dom Helder’s essays into 
world politics have helpied the people 
he is trying to defend. By aligning 
himself with the revolutionary left out¬ 
side Brazil, he has lost credibility and 
influence within the church itself. 

But an articulate group within the 
church, including a significant number 
of bishops, remains the foremost critic 
of the military regime; and recent state¬ 
ments issued by the secretary of the 
bishops’ conference, Dom Ivo Lor- 
scheider, have attacked the imprison¬ 
ment of priests, the use of 
torture by the security forces and 
indeed the whole economic strategy of 
the Medici administration. The arch¬ 
bishop of Sao Paulo, Dom Paulo 
Evariste Arns, spoke out in May 
against the ill-treatment of political 
prisoners in the Tiradentes prison in 
S 2 o Paulo (who claimed that they had 
been locked up without reference to 
magistrates, and had been treated as 
common criminals) and provoked a 
letter of sympathy that was signed by 
36 paris^h priests. 

The radical movement in the 
Catholic church, of coarse, is a world¬ 
wide phenomenon, which can partly be 
traced back to changes in Vatican 
jx)Hcy under Pope John XXIII. 

Some Brazilian bishops, like Dom 
Eugenio Salles, the cardinal-archbishop 
of Rio, have preferred to stay out of 
it and work towards a dialogue with 
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AN^NIDA PRESIDENTE VARGAS,62 RIO DE JANEIRO 

CAIXA GERAL DE DEP6SIT0S 
head-office in Usbon-Portugal 

operating through nrore than 
300 branches and 900 
Fbst Office bureaus 

wide range of credit facilities 

deposits on December 31,1971: 
in excess of US $ 1,200,000,000 
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A record But not the limit 


Brazil is onr of the greatest producers of high grade 
iron ore in the world (up to 69% iron content). Each year 
BraziEs participation in the international market is increasing 
through the efforts of its principal producer and exporter, 
Gia. Vale do Rio Doce, which started in 1942 by exporting 
34,000 tons of iron ore. In 1967 the Company and its atsso- 
ciates exported ti million tons. In 1971 27.8 million, in the 
value of 200 million dollars. By the end of this decade 
exports will have surpassed too million tons year. 

Total iron ore reserves are estimated at 3.8 billion tons. 

To achieve the hundred million tons target by 1980, Cia. 
Vale do Rio Doce is active in every front. 

In exploration, through massive investments in its own 
mines and in the development of new reserves on the Trans- 
amazonic, where the immense potential has not yet been 
wholly estimated. 

In industrialization, by the employment of highly 
sophisticated processes (upgrading and pelletizing plants). 

In transports, by duplicating the railroad lines and port 
facilities and by expanding its own fleet of ore carriers 
(1,000,000 idw). 

In marketing, through an aggressive policy to conquer 
fresh markets and the expansion of the existing ones. 


Furthermore, Gia. Vale do Rio Doce is diversifying its 
activities. 

An extensive plan for reforestation is being carried out 
in large areas for the production and export of wood pulp 
and chips. And the prospecting, mining and marketing of 
non-ferrous minerals have been started through one of its 
subsidiaries. 

An authentic symbol of the Brazilian economic miracle, 
Cia. Vale do Rio Doce helps to explain, with its dynamism 
and productivity, the striking growth rate of the NGP-11.3% 
—with which Brazil surprised the whole world last year. A 
reeord. But not the limit. 
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the armed forces. Cardinal Salles is 
said to be on good terms with President 
Medici and his intervention may 
have helped ro limit police abuses 
in Guanabara. One conservative church 
leader argued that the radical move-* 
ment within the church was partly a 
result of the striking fact that 55 per 
cent of the Brazilian clergy are 
foreigners. A young seminarist from an 
affluent society like Belgium or Holland 
is naturally going to the shocked if he 
is suddenly transplanted to a slum 
parish in the northeast. The same 


There are other churches in Brazil. 
Africa survives, not just in the blood 
of many Brazilians but in popular 
belief. The Afro-Brazilian cults are 
actually winning more converts from 
year to year, according to some wor¬ 
ried Catholic theologians, and a spiritist 
(Umbanda) rally at the bigMaracanha 
stadium in Rio a few months ago was 
packed. There is a lot of confusion 
about the names and the content of 
the various cults, which are associated 
with the different tribal groups that 
were brought to Brazil from Portuguese 
Guinea, Angola and the Gold Coast by 
the slave-traders. 

Candombli, Xango and Tambor are 
the cults of the northeast, preserved 
by the Nago families from the Gold 
Coast who were originally used as 
domestic servants and became the 
natural theologians of the slave 
society.* Today, Canrjomble in the 
state of Bahia survives as a genuine 
religion with a detailed mythology^ in 
which African tribal deities are recog¬ 
nised as camouflaged Christian saints, 



WAnt 

conservative sees the problem this 
way: “ I believe that a powerful 
section of the government wants to 
bring about a collision with the church 
that will silence liberal criticism. We 
must avoid giving them the pretext 
for that by confining our criticism to 
social, rather than overtly political, 
issues. The problem is always that the 
priest understands the purpose of God, 
while the soldier is more narrowly 
concerned with national security.” The 
purpose of God, unfortunately, is 
no certain guide for politicians. 


and Oxala, the son of an impersonal 
supreme god, is instantly identifiable 
with Jesus Christ. If you go out to the 
famous church of Our Lord of Bon- 
fim, up on a windy hill in Salvador, 
you will find black worshippers mut¬ 
tering the name of Oxala before tlie 
richly-jewelled altars. Candornble is 
rich in imagery and Caribe, tht popu¬ 
lar artist and sculptor who migrated 
to Baih'ia from Argentina two decades 
ago, has made It one of the main 
sources of his art. 

In Rio and Sao Paulo, Candornble 
gives way to Macumba, with its voodoo 
elements of black magic and demon- 
worship, and spiritism, the increasingly 
fashionable cult of middle-class cario- 
cas as well as their servants. Visiting 
a Macumba ceremony, one is amazed 
by how completely the races and classes 
are jumbled together. Out at Mesquita 
in the state of Rio they were celelj)rat- 
ing the feast of Caboclo(thc old man 
of the northeast) through the night of 
July 1st into the morning of July 2nd. 
“ Sasi,” the priest or pai dc santos, a 
fat, light-skinned mulatto with long 
curly hair, was dresed up as Caboclo, 
in the pointed leather hat and flapping 
jerkin of a cowboy from the northeast, 
puffing at a huge black cigar and wav- 


lt*s a good question. Not many guer¬ 
rilla strategists, one supposes, would 
believe it to be possible to create a 
revolutionary army in the jungles of 
Amazonia and so “ encircle the cities.” 
But the only significant terrorist action 
in Brazil this year has in fact taken 
place around the little town of Maiabd, 
ill the Amazonian state of Para. And 
that was really only the last-ditch stand 
of a small group of maoists from the 
Brazilian Revolutionary* Communist 
party (PCBR) who have been hiding 
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Ing a whip at his admirers. His con¬ 
gregation would approach him one by 
one to tell their troubles and he would 
lean forward, bumping their foreheads 
and grunting into their ears like a 
stamping bull. 

The dancing went on the whole 
night, with a pause around midnight 
to eat frijoada and drink more each- 
a^a. The tom-toms beat incessantly, the 
smoke rose and the singers chanted 
words that turned out to be Yoruba, 
perfectly preserved—a ritual language 
unchanged in centuries. Among the 
women dressed up in Dahomey-style 
billowing white robes with high waist-, 
bands and turbans were girls .so light’ 
in colour that one had to peer for a 
long time to detect a hint of African 
descent. As she danced, a girl would 
suddenly fall into a trance, seemingly 
possessed. A slender girl suddenly be¬ 
came the warrior-spirit, flailing her 
arms like machetes and stamping her 
feet in a war-dance. They tied her 
clothes tightly around hei middle, and 
stuck a cigar in her mouth. At last, 
she was taken away by Sasi to have 
the spirit released. 

The African religions of ecstasy and 
witchcraft are part of the popu¬ 
lar culture of Brazil. Other ele¬ 
ments are more familiar to the 
tourist—the worship of that great 
god, soccer ; the samba schools where 
girls from the favrlas of Rio prepare 
themselves for the day when they will 
suddenly burst forth like butterflies into 
the music of Carnival ; the constant 
throng at the beaches, echoing with the 
cries of barefoot boys selling lemonade,, 
beer and sun-tan oil. They say that the 
citizen of Rio lives for four things: 
the girls, the beaches, samba and foot¬ 
ball. You can reshuffle the order. 
Whichever way vou list them, they 
make a w^^nderfui combination. 

*See ** Candomble.s da Bahia,” by Edison 
Carneiro (Edi^ops de Ouro, Rio, 1969). 


out there for about four years. Some, 
military men think that they werel 
hoping to make converts among the.] | 
nordestinos moving in to settle the areat'> 
under the Transamazonian colonlsa* ^; 
tion scheme. But perhaps that ovef 4 V 
rates the^ir importance. After a br}df.‘| 
r>earch operation involving only about . 
250 troops the guerrillas faded ^ 
again into the bush. 

rhe point is that, at the momentv 
when, would-be revolutionaries in many 
countries are busy digesting the 


Oxal^'s Kingdom 


Where is the revolution ? 
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^ Mangheita s recipa dtdn t work 


, thoughts of Carlos Manghella, the 
‘ Bia/ilian gucrnila leader who was killed 
^ at the end of 1969, his disciples in his 
! own country are on the run Cailos 
Lamarca, the former ami> captain who 
led the self-styled People’s Revolutiori- 
'ary Vanguard (VPR) met his deith in 
September last year as he fled through 
the interior of the state of Bahia 
Earlier this ^ear, three kes membe'^s 
of his organisation, including Senhonta 
Mankovic Correia (who used to be the 
daughter-in-law of a senior general), 
were raptured in Sao Paulo 4 rid then 
m March tlie security forces captured 
another ‘pecial target—Velson Rodri- 
gue? Filho, a 27-vear-oId former engin¬ 
eering student and the son of a well- 
known conservative columnist and play¬ 
wright, who had joined the central 
committee of another guerrilla move¬ 
ment, the Revolutionary Movement of 
October 8th ^MR-8) 

Lamarca, in a circular called *‘A 
Esqueida Rcvolucionaria ” that was 
distributed to his supporters shortly 
before his death, analysed candidly 
enough the failuies of the Brazilian 
urban gucrnllas He admitted then 
total failur<“ to win public support, 
which he attributed to “an erroneous 
class analysis, m whicli the unemployed 
slum-dwellers (mar^tnan) were regar¬ 
ded as the most re\i lutionaiy group 
We forgot that these jirople are more 
backward than the industrial workers 
and ire easily taken in by populist 
paternalism 

Now, whcxi 'ou anaKso the activities 
ot the revolutionarv left in Biazil since 
ig6|, the lea'^oii’* tor its eventual col¬ 
lapse bcc‘>inp obvious (nieriill i leaders 
like Manghella belie ed that, in itself, 
armed action could create tlie condi¬ 
tions for civil war Flieir support came 
ahfno$t exclusivfh from students and 



Manghella himself (and one or two 
Japanese-Brazihan leaders in SSlo 
Paulo) they were mostly white and 
affluent They had no links with tradi¬ 
tional left-wing parties like Luis Carlas 
Prestes’ Brazilian Communist party, 
although they could count on consider¬ 
able help from radical priests And 
they underrated tlheir opposition 
Confronted with a senes of political 
kidnappings and bank-raids, the 
Brazilian security forces adopted a very 
tough military response that resulted 
in mass arrests and interrogations, cen¬ 
sorship, detention without trial and the 
use of large bodies of troops in the 
streets of the major cities The troub¬ 
ling thing IS that there are too many 
well-attested cases of torture by the 
Brazilian security forces There is no 
doubt that (General Medici, in a very 
discreet way, has taken steps to remove 
some of the worst decUdouros (literall>, 
" tough-hngeis ) in the security forces 
It IS also clear that many officers are 
concerned to tighten discipline within 
the intelligence services But so long as 
the right of habeas corpus remains sus¬ 
pended and the government is 
emf>owered to issue security legislation 
by secret decree, there is no real 
guarantee of personal rights 

1 here is no lack of Biazilian political 
exiles ready to U>i the world that their 
country is tottering on the brink of 
revolution lake the recent book by 
Miguel Arraes, the formei left-wing 
governor of Pernainhuc o * \ccoi ding to 
Arraes, “ the most reactionary and 


backward” section of the Brazilian 
armed forces seized power in 1964, 
with a policy of “ integration with the 
United States ” Today, “ the hold of 
imperialism ” makes real pi ogress 
impossible, so there is no point in Ail¬ 
ing your head with the kind of statistics 
this survey is based on , “ the people ” 
will only advance when * international 
capitalism ” is overthrown 

The Brazilian revolution, according 
to Arraes, will be brought about by 
the politicised sections of the industrial 
workeis and the peasant groups who 
foimeily helped Francisco Juliio up in 
the northeast (Juhao founded the 
Peasant League and proclaimed himself 
a icsolutionary communist in 1961) 
Arraes himself is currently in Algiers 
Ihis IS a familiar kmd of New Left 
gospel and it bears a pretty scanty 
itlationship to the facts 

Revolution is not a piospect that 
need give anyone sleepless nights if 
either the guerrillas or the Brazilian 
communist^ aie meant to bring it 
about 1 he only credible threat to the 
system, in the sfhort term, comes from 
inside the system itself—from “young 
1 urks within the officer corps 
attracted by the idea of a Peruvian- 
type solution An it is worth remember¬ 
ing that the only serious attempt 
at a communist upnsing m 
Brazilian history required the sup¬ 
port of some isolated army units 

•* Brazil I he People and the Po\^ir” by 
Miguel Arraes lianslated by Lancelot 
Sheppard (Penguin, iQ7a) 


Towards the year 2000 


Herman Kalin simplv got it wrong 
when he predicted that it would take 
Brazil until the end of the century to 
raise the per capita gnp to the level 
of Argentina—a little over $^oo That 
IS the danger of pi ejecting present 
rates of growth forward into the future 
He wrote, of course, before most people 
could imagine the present economic 
boom, and his conclusions were based 
on the assumption that growth would 
continue to scuttle along at a rate of 
about 4 5 per cent until the yeai 12000, 
whereas it would take until 1985 for 
the alarming rate of population 
growth to flatten out to *2 4 per cent. 

Since Mr Kahn wrote bis book, the 
Brazilians have been doing some calcu¬ 
lations of their own Their Andings are 
pretty exciting If Mr Kahn’s projec¬ 
tions for demographic growth are 
rght, but the economy grows at a rate 
ot b per cent, the per capita gnp at 
the eiid of tlie century will be $6^)4. If 


the birth rate falls off, so that the popu¬ 
lation will only increase at an annual 
I ate of I per cent between 1980 and 
2000, the per capita gnp would be 
$1,005 t 

Now these projections, like Mr 
Kahn’s, beg some pretty big questions 
Can the extraordinary growth rates of 
the past flve years be sustained ^ Will 
the government be ready to take 
stronger action to cuib the demo¬ 
graphic explosion ^ Will there be a 
communist upnsing or a coup by the 
backward-looking nationalists within 
the officer corps which would mean the 
abandonment of the present economic 
model ^ In the long run, as Lord 
Keynes put it, we are all dead, and 
the speed with which Mr Kahn’s pro- 

t “ The Year 2000 * by Herman Kahn and 
Anthony Wiener See also Mano Hennque 
Sqmonsen Braul 2001 '* (Apec, Rio, 1969) 
and Munlo Melo Filho, “ O Desaifo 
Brasileiro*' (Bloch, Rio, 1972) 
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jections for Brazil pa^ed into the 
musty archives of exploded futuristic 
prophecies is a caution against basing 
similar long-term projections on the 
present boom period in the Brazilian 
economy. 

Whether or not Brazil emerges in 
the ranks of the great powers and 
secures a decent standard of living for 
the bulk of its inhabitants over the 
next few decades will depend on four 
things in particular. The first is the 
need to avert a possible future pay¬ 
ments crisis—the result of the mount¬ 
ing foreign debt—^by continuing to ex¬ 
pand exports. That will also guarantee 
a market for Brazil’s industrial pro¬ 
ducts. The second is the need to curb 
population growth. There has been a 
lot of obfuscation on this score, but it 
appears to be the only way of slowing 
down the monstrous growth of the 
cities and of bringing the social prob¬ 
lems of the northeast within manage¬ 
ment bounds. The third is the need U> 
increase national savings for investment. 
National savings in Brazil, in propor¬ 
tion to the gdp, are now higher than 
Britain’s, and those who were slightly 
shaken by the slump on the stock ex¬ 
change might do well to remember that 
the United States was hit by some¬ 
thing much more catastrophic (the 
1929 crash) in the course of building 
up the world’s biggest capital market. 

Lastly, the Brazilians have still to 
resolve the political problem. 'I'here is 
an urgent need for a new formula that 
will permit greater civilian participa¬ 
tion in government. Otherwise, tliere 
is the danger that the armed forces will 
appear increasingly isolated and there¬ 
fore vulnerable to a future opposition 
movement that has not yet raised its 
head. Brazil will have to contend with 
the familiar problems of the develop¬ 
ing world—technological dependence 
and the established position of the big 
multinational companies that can prac¬ 
tise economies of scale and so undercut 
local attempts at industrialisation—for 
many years to come. Under the intelli¬ 
gent management of men like Delfim 
Netto, they have got around these 
problems by plugging themselves into 
the world of the multi-nationals. 

The Brazilian economic model is 
based on close collaboration between 
government and private enterprise and 
l»efween national industry and the 
multinational companies. It is a rnodcl 
that has workiii, and emotional 
believers in economic nationalism 
should take a look at the figures for 
reinvested profits and the proportion 
of local enterprises that arc actually 
under foreign control before they start 


complaining about foreign investors 
sucking the country dry. More serious 
are the continuing social problems— 
the high illiteracy rate, the poor health 
standards, the mass of the unemployed 
and underemployed. The Brazilians 
have chosen to promote growth today 
and tackle distribution tomorrow. T hat 
may be an unfashionable approach, 
but it has certainly worked better than 
the diametrically opposed model that 
President Salvador Allende, guided hy 
hi.s UN-educated technicians, has been' 
trying to dlamp on to Chile. 

There are new signs from month to 
month that the Brazilians are becoming 
more consciou.s of their future role as 
the great power of l.atin America. 
President Nixon did not please the 
Spanish Americans when he declared, 
during General Medici’s visit to 
Washington at the end of last year, 
that Wbicliever way Brazil turned the 
rest of the continent turned too. That 
may not have been very diplomatic, 
but it was really only stating the 
obvious. With their economic power 
and their Imge armed forces, the 
Brazilians are bound to play an in¬ 
creasing role in the politics of neigh- 
Iwuring countries. But the men at 
Itamaraty, who sit before their broad 
windows that face the endless horiz(>ns 
of the plains around Brasilia, arc not 
all that anxious to get involved. 

The Brazilians in fact have to tread 
very warily, trying to avoid any accusa¬ 
tion that thev are seeking continenial 
hegemony. Like nationalists ehsewhere 
in Spanish America, they have 
demanded their 200 miles of territorial 
waters. They have been flexible enough 
to offer trade credits to Chile (and in¬ 
deed, to pursue much closer economic 
relations with Russia and (]Ihina). But 
Brazil has appeared the odd man out 
at a series of recent regional confer¬ 
ences. At the Unctad conference of 
developing nations in Santiago last 
April the Brazilians seemed ill at 
ease. 'Pheir favoured form of negotia¬ 


tion today ii bilateral talks with the 
major powers. 

In the meantime, it is likely that the 
weaker nations around Brazil’s south¬ 
ern and western borders will increas¬ 
ingly turn towards Brasilia for support 
in confronting their internal problems. 
'Fhe close relationship between the 
Brazilian generals and President Banzer 
in Bolivia and President Bordaberry in 
Uruguay may be the pattern for the 
future. This does not mean that the 
Braziluins will be ready to attempt a 
future cxerci.se in direct military inter¬ 
vention on the model of the OAS 
expedition to the Dominican Republic 
in 1965. Ar> one Brazilian diplomat pUt 
it: “ Why .should we want to go that 
far ? rherp is .so much territory left 
t(j conquer within our own frontiers.’^ 

This, then, is tl)c outline of the new 
Brazil : a country whose economic sue- 
ces.s has made it the envy of other 
developing countries, and a model of 
how private enterprise can promote 
national development emtside the 
limited club of the industrial nations. 
It will cast a long shadow over the 
politics of Latin America and j)er- 
hap.s eventually farther afield. It still 
has social problems that lead .some 
people to speak of it as a small Japan 
within a giant India. But it is generat¬ 
ing the economic resource.s that will 
eventually make it possible to tackle 
those })roblems more directly. The way 
the Brazilians run their political .system 
is not our wav, and liberal westerners 
will find it difficult to accept the inter¬ 
ference with both pei*sonal and poli¬ 
tical liberties that military rule implies. 
It is no purpose of this survey to justify 
the Brazilian political system. But it 
would be even more misguided to over¬ 
look the spectacular developments that 
the military governments since 1964 
liave been able to promote. Brazil is a 
tremendously exciting country, its 
frontiers open to the future. The 
moment has come when the outride 
world should try to know it better. 
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Brazil is 

open for 
Dusiness. 


If you are interested in the fastest growing 
market in the world, talk to the bank who knows it best. 

Banco Brascan de tavestimeiio S A. 

Rio de Janeirot Av. Rio Branco, 123 ~ 7. andar ■” Tels.i 231*2885 / 232*2200 
SSo Paulo: P^a. Dom Jos6 Caspar, 134 - conj. 101 - Tels.: 36-0899 / 37*6341 
Recife: Av. dos Guararapes, 253 - 4.° andar - Tels.: 24-5949 / 24-0721 / 24*5714 
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mULTITRflDC 
CALLS YOU TO 
CHflnG€ THIS 

FniRimon 

SUPCRinflRKET. 


Brasil-Export 72 is going 
to bring together exporters 
and importers at the Parque 
Anhembi in Sao Paulo, bet¬ 
ween the 5th and 14th of 
September. 

The role of Multitrade at 
this Fair is to turn into actual 
sales the interest of all tra¬ 
ders. 

Multitrade is a Brazilian 
trading company able to of¬ 
fer all that a foreign business 


-man wishes or desires, to 
import or negotiate for,atthe 
required standards and at 
competitive prices. 

Multitrade will provide 
all the assistance you need, 
even in personal terms, using 
all its experience to start and 
conclude the greatest num¬ 
ber of deals. 

If you are in any way in¬ 
terested in Brasil-Export 72, 
then Multitrade is interested 
in you. Even when the Fair is 
over, you can count on Mul- 
titrade to do business in a 
huge supermarT<et; the who¬ 
le world. 
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Multitrade Cpm^rcio Exterior Ltda. 

Rua Augusta, 2709 - 5.“ andar 

Fones: 80-8310 e 80-6771 

Sao Paulo - Brasil telex 309151 Extrade 
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In Sao Paulo, and around the world, 

Citibankers tackle the big problem. 

With a growing population of over 6 million, where Citibank branches have the financial 


Sao Paiilo may well become the world’s 
largest city. It represents a big, new 
consumer market for the multinational 


resources and financing expertise you need to 
build anything from a manufacturing plant 
to a warehousing facility. You’ll find Citibank’s 


company. So do other booming cities around branches, subsidiaries ready 

the world—like Seoul, Korea, with 5 million to help witl^^big Qii)bleiim^d>a)imtri 
people, and Mexico City, with 7 million — around th^ty^k^"! 
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Bank holiday blues 

POLK DEWLS AND MORiAfl. PANICS 

By Stanley Cohen. 

MacGibbon and Kee, 224 pages. 
£2.95. _ 

The last ch^ter shows how very good 
a book Mr Cohen could have written; 
the preceding five how very good a 
book someone else could have wrung 
out of his research. This is a great, 
moist sponge of informaition on the 
peculiarities of public reaction to the 
bank holiday seaside skirmishes of the 
young in the mid-1960s, “polarised'* 
as Mr Cohen puts it, by the Mod and 
Rocker labels: the national and local 
press reports, the reactions of local 
business communities and town coun¬ 
cils, the sentences passed by Margate 
magistrates and the strictures of Clac¬ 
ton’s MP. 

Mr Cohen was there, or at least at 
one seaside town, on the critical bank 
holidays, garnering information even 
from old age pensioners (whom he 
always seems to have “ interviewed *’ 
rather than talked to). He knows that 
Easter Sunday, 1964 (the start of 
reported trouble, at Clacton), was the 
coldest for 80 years; teenagers at a 
loose end were driven by the climate 
into crowded cafes. He knows that the 
50 deckchairs .anrafibed ait Maigate at 
Whitsun 1964, were around the average 
for any bank holiday weekend. He 
quotes with enthusiasm Graham 
Greene on day^trippers to Brighton ; 
extracting from the long day “with 
immense labour and immense 
patience ... the grain of pleasure.” He 
is concise, convincing and evocative on 
the background: his last chapter is 
far better on the moods of the 1960s 
than, for example, Mr Booker’s “ The 
NeophiKacs.” The book would ibe 
worth reading for this alone. But 
somehow, the rest is hard to grasp—like 
all sponges, soggy. 

The core of the book still bears the 
hallmarks of a thesis: one of these is 
a secondary structure of gicat formality 
and precision. Mr Cohen’s choice is the 
sequential analysis of disaster 
researchers. He argues, a trifle defen¬ 
sively, that definitions of disaster arc 
so inconsistent and broad that the Mods 


and Rockers events could almost fit 
them "—and yet the focus of his writ¬ 
ing is on the divide between the trivi¬ 
ality of the events and the over-reaction 
to them. The structure occurred to him, 
as he says, late on in his research. At 
best, it is like gift-wrapping: intrigu¬ 
ing, complementary and wholly dis¬ 
posable. 

Even this system is set on its head: 
the “ inventory,” the stocktaking after 
a disaster, precedes the chapters on 
warning and impact. Mr Cohen states 
quite plainly that he intends to pay less 
attention to the actors than the audi¬ 
ence. He therefore concentrates first on 
the media, and finds plenty to criticise. 
Tlierc was much over-reporting. For 
example: 

There was Dad asleep in a deckchair and 
Mum making sandosistles wlith the child¬ 
ren, when the 1964 boys took over the 
beachea at Margate and Brighton yester¬ 
day and smeared the traditional pMteard 
scene with blood and violence. (Dady 
Express, May, 1964). 

There was distortion. A Brighton news¬ 
paper headline, “Violence,” was fol¬ 
lowed by a story of how the town was 
free of violence. There was “symbo- 
lisation,” and down-grading of words: 
every event became an incident, every 
incident a disturbance, every distur¬ 
bance a riot. But only by the way, in 
.short and imprecise passages, does he 



Margate, 1964: queuing up for court 


tell one how much violence there 
actually was. In Margate, at Whitsun, 
1964 — supposedly the most violent 
event — one learns that “there was 
little more recorded violence than two 
stabbings and the dropping of a man 
on to a flower bed,” but only after one 
has ploughed through a critique of 
media presentation. Mr Cohen is some¬ 
times a little simple (and certainly tpo 
uncritical of Mr Halloran’s polemics 
on the media and the Grosvenor Square 
demo of October, 1968). It is just a 
little inconsistent to criticise the press 
for over-playing the violence of Mod 
and Rocker brawls as a heaven-sent 
bank holiday headline and also to casti¬ 
gate them for carrying stories on the 
absence of violence at subsequent bank 
holidays. 

Mr Cohen is on firmer ground on 
the vagaries of magii^trates, impos- 
e<l ludicroiusly heavy fines for very 
minor offences like Obstruction : hew, 
after all, it is impossible to describe the 
reaction without describing the offence. 
He has a good deal to sav on police 
gimmicks (such as the removal of 
youngsters’ belts, which was repeated in 
later years against Skinheads) of dubi¬ 
ous legality. He gives local councillors’ 
estimates of the damage done. Even 
these are astonishingly low, with a high 
of £513 at Clacton (Easter, 1964). At 
Brighton, at Whitsun, 1964, police over¬ 
time cost £2,000 and damage only 
£400. He provides a particular charac¬ 
ter study of a business community res¬ 
ponding loudly to what it saw as a 
threat to its trade: one could hi vc done 
with more on the state of thc.se tradi¬ 
tional little towns’ specialised econo¬ 
mies, though he gives some figures 
which show how unaffected they actu¬ 
ally were. But even Mr Cohen’s own 
language (or rather the sociologcse he 
employs) is not free from hyperbole. 
RAF planes used for carting police 
about, for example, are grandly des¬ 
cribed as “ other agents drawn into the 
control system.” 

The state of the nation 
state _ 

THE COMING CLASH 

By Hugh Stephenson. 

Weidenfefd end Nicolson. 190 pages. 
£2.85. _ 

“ The impact of the international cor¬ 
poration on the nation state' is the 
subtitle of Mr Stephenson’s leadable 
book. The aim is to carry the discus¬ 
sion about the multinational company 
a stage further. Up until now, many of 
the tmks on the subject have concen- 
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trated on chartinjir the emerpfencc of 
the multinational company, picking out 
its distinctive features and pointing to 
the special prol^lems to which it gives 
rise, both internal (such as manage¬ 
ment and control) and external. 

Mr Stephenson is concerned to make 
a definite point, Chat multinational 
companies pose a dear threat to 
the soycreignty of the nation state: 
** Wide areas of critical decision on 
economic and industrial policy have 
became matters within the discretion 
of corfxiiate managers,” including deci¬ 
sions having a significant impact on 
international flows of imports and ex¬ 
ports and the international distribution 
of employment. Because of their impact 
on a country’s pattern of employment 
and technological level, multinational 
companies arc wooed and enticed by 
rival, begging national governments, 
not least die nationalistic French, 

Further, says Mr Stephenson, the 
multinational company is an agency 
by which the values of American capi¬ 
talism are imprinted on other countries 
all over the world—-because of its 
power and ubiquity. To be run 
eflSciently (or at all) and to exploit its 
inherent advantages, the multinational 
company in practice needs to have con¬ 
trol centralised at head office, no mat¬ 
ter how much this reality may be 
tactfully disguised. I’he accelerating 
dominance of multinational companies 
in the world economy in the past 20 
years has created a flood of stateless 
money that surges back and forth 
across the exchanges and has inci¬ 
dentally destroyed the Bretton Woods 
currency system. The all-pervading 
impact of the international corporation 
now undermines national government 
policies on wages, on taxation (because 
the corporation can make its income 
“arise” where it chooses), on tariffs 
and the location of industry (as grow¬ 
ing slices of what is supposedly trade in 
fact consists of movements of goods 
from one arm of a corporation to an¬ 
other, or reflect a corporate decision 
to export to market Z from subsidiary 
A rather than subsidiary B). Most 
inflammatorily of all, a stroke of a 
corporate president’s pen can mean the 
evaporation of several thousand jobs 
in one country' and the appearance of 
several thousand jobs in another. 

It is here that Mr Stephenson’s book 
really breaks new ground. International 
corporations have trampled underfoot 
the postwar trade and payments 
systems, which were drawn up on classi¬ 
cal economic assumptions. But they 
led to the export of jobs, most 
|yom America to the develop¬ 


ing world. American opinion, and 
American labour opinion especially, was 
conspicuously keen on the progressive 
liberalisation of trade so long as Ameri¬ 
can technological superiority could 
guarantee a big surplus on American 
trade. But increasingly, and for a 
variety of reasons, American corpora¬ 
tions have gone international and 
shifted their manufacturing overseas. 
The American trade surplus has van¬ 
ished. So, inevitably, have many of the 
jobs at home it used to represent. 
American opinion has swung towards 
protectionism. Now that they are 
embedded in the economies of the 
major developed and many develop¬ 
ing countries, international companies 
will, in the author’s view, themselves 
become increasingly pnoteotioriisft, and 
indeed already are. All of which con¬ 
stitutes an awesome threat to the 
nation state, on paper anyway. And in 
practice ? What about the archetypal 
forerunners of the international cor¬ 
poration, the oil majors ? Are they 
now weaker or stronger in relation to 
the oil-producing countries than in, 
say, 1952 ? Are they weaker or 
stronger than the national oil and gas 
organisations of countries like Italy, 
France and Britain ? Although Mr 
Stephenson’s case is persuasive, the 
naition state may have a lot of fight 
left in it yet. 

Restricted 

THE THIHO ATIAB-ISRAai WAR 

By Edgar O'Bailance. 

Faber. 288 pages. £3.50. 

Of the dozens of works contained in 
the ever-growing library on the Six- 
Day War of 1967, none has yet told the 
whole story from all its aspects nor 
even dealt adequately with its broader 
historical, political and military lessons. 
Had Mr O’Bal'lance confined himself 
to the modest task of collecting all the 
facts published so far (at least until 
such time as all the secrets are dug 
up and derestricted) his new book 
might have been extremely useful. 

He wais hamstrung from the start by 
failing to obtain material from Egyp¬ 
tian sources, a disadvantage he tries 
to rectify by artificially balancing 
descriptions of both sides. But there are 
large gaps in the ’‘factual” accounts, 
and so his conclusions are often un¬ 
substantiated. He tends to slide from 
simplicity to over-simplification. 

Mr O’Ballance asserts that “on the 
Israeli side there was no powerful 
secret weapon ” ; his book was com¬ 
pile ted before Mr Moshe Dayan 


announced, last month, that Israel had 
been able to black out Egyptian radar 
on eve of the war. He chooses to 
blame the Soviet military mission in 
Cairo for Israel’s success in destroying 
the Egyptian air force on the ground ; 
the “possibility of an Israeli suiprise 
attack must have been obvious.” Uom- 
bat aircraft should not have been 
allowed to be “ clustered closely 
together on a few airfields.” But he 
forgets Nasser’s purpose in “cluster¬ 
ing” his planes, which was to place 
them on the ready for an offensive. 

The author rightly says that the 
Israelis created a “fog of war,” but 
it was hardly dense enough to justify 
his assumption that the Egyptian 
generals in Sinai had to rdy on Cairo 
radio alone for theh* information on 
the course of the war. “ At about noon 
fon the second day], General Murtagi 
realised, perhaps for the first time, that 
the official radio communiques were 
false and that the Egyptian air force 
had practically been destroyed.” It is 
hard to believe that Egyptian com¬ 
munications were quite so bad, and 
even harder to accept that the general 
simply had not noticed that there were 
no Egyptian planes in the sky. 

This book, like its predecessors, fails 
to explain one vital enigma: Why the 
Egyptians never attempted a serious 
counter-attack after their initial rout. 
Mr O’Ballance falls into the same error 
as the Egyptians in overlooking the 
geographical facts of life, The Sinai 
peninsula had no more than three main 
routes on which a modern army could 
move and so, from the moment that 
Nasser concentrated his forces in the 
peninsula, he placed them in the jaws 
of a trap with the Suez canal to their 
rear. Once this was cut off, they were 
unaible to fall back, reform and per¬ 
haps recover. 

Theory of economists 

uses OF ECONOMICS 
Edited by G. D. N. Worswick. 

Basil Blackwell. 236 pages. £3.85. 

These papers, delivered a year ago 
to the British Association, make an 
unreviewable rag-bag of a book. But 
while it is not the only valuable item, 
Mr Worswick^s lecture (“Is Progress 
in Economic Science Possible ? ”) 
deserves special notice because it is 
entertaining as well as sensible. 

Economists who make jokes are 
normally treated with suspicion by 
their fellows. In the United States 
Messrs Galbraith and Boulding, for 
example, have actually gone so far as 
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to make people laugh, and their repu¬ 
tations have suffered in consequence. 
It is to be hoped, however, that Mr 
Worswick’s doubts about the relevance 
of much economic theorising and 
about the ability of econometricians to 
make predictions will be taken 
seriously. He is probably right when 
he says that though the National 
Institute for Economic and Social Re¬ 
search will make better forecasts a 
century hence, the reason will be an 
improvement in the data more than 
an improvement in the analysis. As he 
points out, economics suffers as a 
science from the fact that it is about 
people who change their behaviour in 
response to experience, as well as from 
the more commonly-expressed draw¬ 
back that economists are not able to 
experiment, 

Mr Worswick's view, as suggested 
above, is that there is an imbalance 
in economic science because many 
economists “ play abstract games of 
little relevance and others engage in 
meretricious quantification.” It would 
have been interesting to have him 
explain this phenomenon as well as 
describe and deplore it. Why do 
academic economists do these things 
An economic explanation might be 
that, per unit of effort, such activities 
do more to secure them university 
chairs and invitations to lecture than 
does applied economic research. But 
this is only part t)f an answer, since it 
only deals with supply and raises the 
further question of the demand for 
economics. Here the point is surely 
that a very large fraction of this is 
an academic demand exercised by 
economists tlremselves. The academic 
freedom which they value so liighly 
can thus be viewed as a restrictive 
practice for keeping out third parties, 
such as business or government, who 
might actually want something in 
return for their money. Perhaps Mr 
Worswick could jnjrsue tln^ lirre of 
thought sometime. 

The waste land _ 

THE VOYAGE OF THE CHALLENGER 

By Eric Linklater. 

John Murray, 288 pages, £5. 

200,000.000 YEARS BENEATH 
THE SEA. 

By Peter Briggs. 

Cassell. 228 pages. £2.50. 

Oceanography is today’s fastest grow¬ 
ing and perhaps most fashionable 
science. In the United States alone 
there are 85 ocean research vessels. 
University courses on marine science 
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Deep sea fishing on the Chaltenger 
arc jammed, and in one decade the 
number of oceanographers will liave 
quadrupled. ;\ big industry has grown 
up around the $1 hillion a year that 
America is spending on probing the 
oceans. 

But the whole science only started 
in 187'i, when HMS (’halIrnQrr set out 
fr'om Portsmouth to make the first 
world survey of the ocean bed. The 
voyage took three \ears and from over 
300 soundings the team of Scottish 
scientists on board put together the 
first theories of oceanography. Before 
the Challcn^('r\ expedition it had been 
assumed that the ocean floor was 
smooth—a flat waste land incapable of 
.supporting life. But the (!halirtiirtr\ 
primitive drt'dges found many speci¬ 
mens of deep sea life and proved the 
ocean floor to be as geologicalK inter¬ 
esting and as rugged av (lr\ land, with 
mountain range•^. plains arul astonish¬ 
ing mineral wealtli. 

Mr [.inklater's book is culled largeK 
from the ship's log, 'The voyage, .jo 
vears after (iharles Darwin's expe'di- 
tion in the covered mucli the 

same route. .Voi much had changed, 
blit by this lime the camera had been 
invented and the book is siadtied with 
(■(nitemporaiv photographs as well as 
beautiful engravings. The ('.haUcuiivr's 
crew spent as much time eollccting 
fauna a> plumbing fhe oceans. 

Just 100 years later the same name 
was given to .Nmeiica's largest 
oceanographic .ship, the (»lomar ilhal’ 
len^^er. Its soundings and drillings 
around the w'orld, often in the sanie 
places as the original Chnllen^er, ha\e 
])roduced the most up-to-date picture 
of what lies beneath two-thirds of 
the world’s surface. This is Mr Briggs's 
sioiv. By drilling ‘2,iOO feet into the 
earth’s core in uj> to four miles of 
water, the Glomar Challrn^vr's work 
has helped to piece together the geo¬ 
logical pattern of the sea's floor. Most 


^HICH confidential publi¬ 
cation is read by ten 
presidents, twelve prime 
ministers, two reigning 
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• The answer is the FLEET 
STREET LETTER—Britain’s 
oldest weekly news-letter. For 
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must be really well informed. 

O It provides inside information 
about what is really happening 
in Britain and the world—infor¬ 
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importantly, it has conhrmecl the theory 
of continental drift whuh was held to 
be outrat^eous onlv lo years ago: 
North Africa and Euiope are career¬ 
ing together, tlirowjiig up the Alptf>, 
whilst both drift away from the Ameri¬ 
can continent. Mi Bnggs outlines how 
this idea of the shifting sea lied was 
pieced together from tlie cores of sedi¬ 
ment that the Challenger drilled, pro¬ 
ducing enough material to keep marine 
scientists busy for quite a while longer. 

Travellers* tales _ 

QOOMEN OF INCMA 

By Peter Brent. 

Allen Lane, The Penguin Press. 346 
pages. £3.50. 

BUDDHIST PHiLOSOiPHY IN THEORY 
AlMDFflAianCE 

By Herbert V. Guenther. 

Penguin. 240 pages. 40p. 

The manifestations of a trend in 
western cuUure to seek for new aware¬ 
ness in the beliefs of Asia range from 
bare-footed American devotees in 
Indian ashrams, or religious com¬ 
munities, to those peripatetic western 
young lured east by the promise of 
liberation, whether through the 
medium of drugs or the ministra¬ 
tions of holy men in the foothills 
of the Himalayas. So the tide of 
this book arouses considerable mis¬ 
giving : but it Ijelies the contents. The 
fruit of wide travel and numerous 
conversations, they are both detached 
and sympathetic. Mr Brent’s aim is to 
analyse the relationship of the guru, 
or spiritual master, witli his disciple — 
a relationship which is of great signi¬ 
ficance in the religious life of many 
Hindus to whom faith is more than 
a cultural inheritance. He introduces 
his reader to some of the basic ideas 
within Hinduism. The man in search 
of a merger with the absolute needs 
a guide to watch over his spiritual 
progress until he obtains insight and 
illumination equal to oi greater than 
the master's own. In return the disciple 
must have implicit faith in his guru, 
treating him virtually as a deity. It is 
this highlv-dharged lelationship which 
the author proceeds to investigate on 
the spot, presenting as evidence exten¬ 
sive and fascinating extracts from 
conversations recorded in India. 

First he looks at it from the guru’s 
side, visiting and qui/ring numerous 
holy men ; then he turns to ** the 
Godmen’s flockto see what the guru 
means to llie disciple and what the 
relationship's effects are on ordinary 
lives. He describes what he sees with 
a refreshing lightness of touch and a 



The pursuit of ecstasy 


mild scepticism which notes the 
chailatan and the actor, but is quick 
in generous recognition when he 
believes he encounters real sanctity and 
compassion, lo the ordinary western 
reader perhaps one of the most 
intriguing passages is the description 
of an ashram near Bombay where an 
American describes his experience of 
ecstasy after meditating in front of 
his guru : 

1 bought that sex was ecstasy, but tins 
IS anodier level of ecstasy . .it 9tops all 
imnd chatter, iii just stops ; just “ slurp,” 
like jumpung into a bath-tub full of 
vaseline . . you have thiis warm, warm, 

warm, chick, ihiick feeling all through 
you 

In the final chapter, “ The Godmen’s 
Meaning," the author leaves the 
security of his evidence and embarks 
on a perilous attempt to set the guru 
relationship in the context of Indian 
society and to suggest its potential for 
the west. He interprets it sociologically 
as the product of frustrated sexuality 
in a society where public expression 
of affection is rigorously limited, and 
as the accepted mode of release from 
paternal authoritarianism ; but he 
insists that many of those who follow 
the guru find thereby a means to whole¬ 
ness and a way of exploring dimensions 
of awareness which western civilisatioS', 
with its emphasis on rational thought 
and action, has ignored. This final 
chapter is but one man’s speculations 
and consequently less convincing than 
his earlier descriptions. 

A quite different approach to 
eastern religion is that of Mr Herbert 
Guenther ; the publication of his book 
this year is further evidence of con¬ 
temporary interest in Asian faith and 
ritual. This is a scholar’s work, replete 
with technicalities, based on close 
study of two little-known Tibetan 
texts. It provides a salutary antidote 


to amateur inquiry even by the most 
sensitive of travellers. But the western 
reader needs a window into the strains 
and stresses as <well as the securities 
and ecstasies of Asian religions. 

Outside information 

ECOBIOMICS AM) IHSURANOE 

By R. L Carter. 

Policy Holder. 166 pages. £3. 


The insurance industry is now begin¬ 
ning to appreciate how the academic 
study of insurance has been neglected 
in the country that claims to be its 
world centre. Just because of its tech¬ 
nical strength, and its own efficient 
system of providing teaching and 
training for its new entrants, the 
industry has never regarded insurance 
as a subject suitable for academic 
study. Nor, in contrast to their 
counterparts on the continent and 'n 
America, have the universities. This 
has meant that whenever the industry, 
or a section of it, has been forced into 
a radical leassessment of its way of 
doing business, or whenever quite new 
challenges have appeared (like persist¬ 
ent inflation of between 5 and 10 per 
cent a year), there ns no body of 
researched information on the indus¬ 
try emanating from outside it to which 
It can turn. 

But tliere are signs tliat this defi¬ 
ciency is beginning to be remedied. In 
1970, there was published a detailed 
and painstaking study of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, £5) by Professor Barry 
Supple, a fascinating and highly read¬ 
able account of how an early 
eighteenth-century institution devel¬ 
oped and adapted to changing condi¬ 
tions over two and a half centuries, 
which should do much to help insur¬ 
ance men to understand why their 
industry today is as it is. In 1971, there 
appeared Professor Clayton’s study 
(Elek, £6.50) of the growth of the 
industry in general terms, which shows 
how it was affected and conditioned 
by the economic evolution in Britain 
that was taking place around it. Both 
these were historical in character ; but 
this new book by Dr Carter, of Not¬ 
tingham uniiver3ri»ty, is not. It gives 
.some indicaltion of the sorts of area 
that lie open for study. He concen¬ 
trates on the scope for applying micro¬ 
economic theory to the operation of 
insurance. He describes the structure 
of the industry: the variety of compa¬ 
nies, the agents and brokers, Lloyd's 
and so forth, and how the industry fits 
into the wider economy of the country. 
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But he devotes the greater part of 
the book to a study of methods by 
which the theory of the firm can be 
applied to decision*taking by the 
insurance company. It will no doubt 
come as some surprise to crusted 
insurance executives that economics 
has any guidance to give on such 
questions as product pricing, the fac¬ 
tors influencing the total demand for 
insurance the economiicis of a tariff 
system of collectively agreed prices 
(such as was abandoned for motor 
insurance in 1969, and which the 
Monopolies Commission last month 
attacked where it remains, for fire 
insurance), the effects of increased sales 
on costs and proAts and, above all, on 
the controversial question of whether 
and where economies of scale exist. On 
the last point, even though economies 
of scale were the main reasons 
advanced for the numerous mergers 
the industry has experienced in the 
past 15 years, it is interesting that the 
meagre statistical evidence available 
provides no support for the view that, 
as a general principle, unit costs in 
insurance are cut by increasing the 
scale of operation. This book is a fore¬ 
taste of what will be achieved in the 
future, when the industry's way of 
running its vital and enoimous busi¬ 
ness is subjected to thorough theoreti¬ 
cal analysis. 

Ask me no questions 

THE mSE Afm PALL OF THE 
B1RITI8H HAMNY 

By Jonathan Gathorne-Hardy. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 350 pages. 
£3.95. _ 

Mr Gathornc-Hardy has not handled 
his subject with velvet, Faiintleroy- 
coloured gloves. This is not a book for 
the nursery tea-table. It is not a nice 
book at all. There are sexual 
detours ” (three, making up two-and- 
a-bit chapters); a section on the nanny 
as murderess (one example only, of one 
of those disgusting Victorian household 
murders so frequently reconstructed) ; 
potted psychology (culled, for example, 
from Dr Storr and Lord Moran on 
Winston Churchill) dripping with 
sweeping conclusions ; and endless pas¬ 
sages on dhild cruelty, the relevance 
of which is not always immediately 
apparent. One can only be grateful 
that, after two weeks’ reading into 
the subject of flagellatior, “my senses 
tingling,’' Mr Gathorne-Hardy “ reluc¬ 
tantly came to one conclusion: the 
nanny could not be held responsible.’* 
There is precious little else he does 
not lay at her, or her employers’, door- 
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1902: a nanny's boy 


step ; but his sources are such an ill- 
digested mixture of fiction, autobio¬ 
graphy and other people’s anecdotes 
that it is hard to tell how much of it 
he believes himself. His survey techni¬ 
que appears, to put it mildly, tc have 
been hit-or-miss : 

... I therefore began to ask every man 
I talked to about his nanny whether or 
not he had had, or would have liked to 
have had, lower class girls. This was not 
an entire success. Some people were 
irritated by it. 

Even his statistics lurch into fanla.sy : 
charting the growth of the nanny 
phenomenon in the nineteenth century, 
he states (with italics for emphasis) that 
Britain's population grew by 11 per 
cent a year from i8oi to 1911, which 
would have produced 960 billion people 
in this countiy by the latter year. 

And yet, maddeningly, there is a 
lot of good, original social history and 
research in this book. I'he author ha.s 
scoured memoirs and letters. He traces 
the nanny's historical eniergen(‘e out 
of the ashes of the wet-iiurse. His study 
of nineteenth-century advertisements 
for dome.s'tic staff and the Victorian 
household hierarchy is genuinely new 
and interesting. There is folk-lore in hi.s 
collection of nanny sayings. It is a great 
pity that he did not harness a natural 
talent for writing and jestrain an 
apparently irresistible urge to draw his 
own conclusions on any subject under 
the sun sufficiently to abide by the 
modest canons of objective, ordered 
social history. It would not have njade 
his book any less readable. 

Short list _ 

Restrictive Arrangements in the EEC 
by Bruce Cawthra (BuUcrv'orth, 
£3.20 paperbound). I'his is a valuable 
guide for lawyers on the irr*portant and 
topical subject of the workings of the 
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common market’s law on restrictive 
practices and monopolies. Set out in 
full in the appendices, and occupying 
over half the book, is the raw material 
of this new area of law; the texts of 
Articles 85 and 86 of the Treaty of 
Rome, the texts of the 10 regulations 
and three notices that the council and 
the commission have issued at various 
times and a run-down on the 
judgments of the European Court of 
Justice. The early part of the book is 
concerned principally with procedure, 
a vitally important feature that may 
well be novel to the English lawyer; 
the Treaty of Rome gives the 
commission considerable powers of 
discretion and initiative. As a n sult 
the proce.ss of enforcing competition 
policy tends to boil down to a dialogue 
between the commission and individual 
firms, with application to the court 
taking place in only a few instances. 
British firms have recently been 
reminded that community law can 
affect them even before next January. 
Mr Cawthra’s book will be a useful 
work for easy reference. 

Readings in Urban Economics edited 
by Matthew Edel and Jerome Rothen- 
berg (Collier-Macmillan, £3* *5 
paperbound). This is an unusually wcll- 
rh<j.sen collection of 40 American 
articles, They are grouped as follows. 
location theory, intra-urban location 
and land use, housing, segregation, 
congestion and pollution, transporta¬ 
tion and urban public finance. 

Prices, Markets and Welfare by David 
Collard (Faber, £3.75 cloth, £1.75 
paperbound). I'his is a sensible little 
textbook which deals, at an elementary 
level, with welfare economics. It thus 
comes between price theory and 
applied economics in a simpler way 
than most such books. 

Oligopoly and Conflict by Michael 

Nicholson (Liverpool University Press, 
£5). Dr Nicholson’s offering is an 

entirely theoretical contribution to a 
topic which has fascinated mathemati¬ 
cal economists for nearly 140 years. 
Fun for addicts. 

Security Evaluation and Portfolio 

Analysis edited by Edwin J. Elton 
and Martin J. Gruber (Prentice-Hall, 
£6.10). These 600 pages contain most 
of the avant-garde articles of Ameri¬ 
can scholarship on random walk, 

common stock evaluation, portfolio 
theory and performance measurement 
This is not at all a beginners’ book but, 
once the investment analysis exams 

get started, students will be glad to 
know it is in the technical libraries. 
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American economy: full steam 
ahead 


As he campaigns for re-clcction 
in November, President Richard 
Nixon ran and will boast of his 
success with ihc domestic 
economy. His new economic 
policy has now had a year to 
prove itself, and by most 
criteria has passed with flying 
colours. After the introduction 
of phase (the post-freeze wage 
and price controls), the economy 
look off last November and has 
not yet looked back. The 
doldrums of 1971 have ruined 
into a classical upswing in the 
business cycle, which shows 
every sign of shortly breaking 
into a resplendent boom. 

Unhappily for Mr Nixon, 
the public notoriously lags 
behind in its |>€rception of the 
economy’s ups and downs. 
National polls show' that, 
although the President’s overall 
rating is high, only a third of 
the public reckons he is doing 
well at “ keeping the economy 
healthy.” And only a fifth 
thinks he has done a good job 
keeping down the cost of living. 
But even the President's political 
opponents are willing to admit 
that the Administration’s 
policies have worked. 'I'hey 
merely argue that Mr Nixon 
borrowed liberally fioin the 
programme the Ueittocrats had 
been recommending foi more 


than a year beforehand. 

The vigour of the economic 
recovery ha.s caught all but a 
few o])timists off guard. I'he 
economists^ earlier consensus that 
gross national product this year 
would increa.se by between 
$90 billion and $95 billion is 
iiow^ thoroughly out of date. A 
rise of at least $100 billion has 
become an easy odds-on bet. Tn 
the fir.st and second quarters 
of 1972 gnp went up by $31 
billion and $30 billion respec¬ 
tively. Similar gains in the 
second half of ihe year w'ould 
push 1972’s total output abovr 
the billion mark. 

The one black cloud continues 
to be inflation. Tt seemed to have 
been licked earlier this year 
when the rise in consumer prices 
dropped to an annual rafe of 
under 3Vo. But in the heat of 
summer it bounced up again to 
almost f)‘^o ; largely because of 
increases in food prices, a 
highly sensitive area politically. 
The behaviour of wholesale 
prices suggc.si.s that food price.s 
will remain a problem right up 
until the election. 

The Adminisfraiion is 
suflficienlly worried about infla¬ 
tion to use both propagandist 
and .statutory pressure against 
it ; it pleaded ag«insi the recent 
requests for higher car prices. 


When the motor industry 
proved unco-operative, the Price 
Commission was brought in. On 
Tuesday it rejected the applica¬ 
tions from Ford and General 
Motors. 

This was pan of an effort to 
tone down inflationary psycho¬ 
logy and to be seen to be giving 
a lead from Washington. Thus 
“ jawboning ” has joined a long 
list of measures previously 
scorned, but now embraced, by 
Mr Nixon. 

However, there is room for 
disagreement over how serious 
Arnerica’.s inflation really is; 
most other industrialised coun¬ 
tries have been much less 
successful than America in 
curbing it. Hardly anyone in 
America experts annual price 
rises to get down to the 
“party line” of 2?o-3%, but 
very few people think they will 
go up beyond 4% either, except 
for very short periods. The new 
economic policy has helped to 
hold dow'n inflationary expecta¬ 
tions to that level, and at 
the same time has helped 
economic grow'th to take off 
like a shot. In the year before 
the policy was brought in, 
America’s real gnp ro.se by only 
In the three quarters 
afterwards, the rise at an annual 
rate was over 7%, and 
accelerating : in the Aprii-Junc 
quarter this year, it was over 
9 

Fuel for expansion 

Fhc new economic, strength 
was fuelled by a highly expan¬ 
sive fiscal and monetary policy, 
coupled with an incomes policy 
which revived the flagging 
confidence of both businessmen 
and consumers. The federal 
government’s expenditure went 
up $9 billion in the first quarter 


of this year and a further $10 
billion in the second. The official 
budget defleit for fiscal 1973 
(ic, the year starting at the end 
of June, 1972) was at first 
estimated at $27 billion, but 
Congres.s—and the President— 
have already added $6bn above 
budget requests. Mr Nixon is 
now very unlikely to get the 
$230 billion .spending ceiling he 
has been asking for; total 
federal expenditure in fiscal 
1973 seems likely to top $260 
billion, leaving a deficit of 
around $33 billion—although a 
really strong economy could 
bring in more revenue than 
expected. 

I’hc Federal Reserve Board 
has done its bit to keep the 
economy revved up, despite its 
fears about inflation. The money 
supply has grov/n at an annual 
rate of 9% so far this vear, 
against a larger of around uX ; 
the vclociiy of circulation has 
increased too. 'I’he Fed is faced 
w'ith a standard dilemma—if it 
curbs the growth of credit, it 
risk.s simultaneously slow'ing the 
growth of the economy and 
pushing up interest rates, 
neither of which it wants to do. 
7 ’here was another increase of 
i?o, to 3i%, in leading banks’ 
prime lending rates last week. 

America’s unemployment, at 
around 3i%, is still too high, 
and there is still too much 
unused indu.strial capacity for 
there to be any question of 
overheating as yet. The gap 
between present aiinual output 
and what could be achieved 
with full employment is still 
some $30 billion. 

Dr Arthur Burns, chairman 
of the Fed, insists that it is not 
the job of the central bank to 
compensate for other people’s 
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Key indicators: American economy 




Index 

Percentage change on 



1967= 

previous 

three 

one 



100 

month 

months 

year 

Industrial production 

July 

113.6 

-h0 3 

+07 

+ 6.4 

Civilian employment 

July 

109.8 

ml 

+ 0,6 

3.4 

Unemployment 

July 

160.8 

+ 1.2 

-5.8 

“ 2.7 

Manufacturing ; 






productivity 

July 

1115.8 

+ 1.0 

fO.4 

H- 4.3 

workweek (weekly) 

July 

100.2 

ml 

-0.2 

•f' 1.8 

New orders: 






•durable goods 

July 

134.3 

- 2.9 

+0.8 

+ 17.3 

Consumer prices 

July 

125 . 5 " 

1 0.4 

+ 1.0 

+ 3^ 

Wholesale prices 

July 

119.7 

+0.8 

+ 1.9 

+' 4.5 

Retail sales 

July 

U2.8 

+ 1.9 

+2.9 

+ 10.9 

Total personal income 

July 

148.5 

f1.2 

+f1,6 

+ 8.3 

Money supply 

July 

130.9 

hi .3 

H 2.0 

+ 54 

LeadCng indicators 

July 

143.6 

+0.7 

+ 24 

+13.1 


Seasonally adjusted except for workweek and consumer prices New orders and retail 
sales are in value terms. Unemployment: July is 5.5 per cent, seasonally adjusted. 
"Leading indicators” is a combined index of 12 series that are believed to move in 
advance of cyclical changes. 


policy errors. Perhaps not, but 
the Fed has to play the cards 
it is dealt. Thus, inevitably, it 
has embarked on a gentle, long¬ 
term programme of restraint. 
Credit is being very slightly 
tightened ; and net free reserves 
have dried up. Business liquidity 
has improved so much over the 
past two years that no one is 
feeling the pinch yet, but even 
such modest action as the Fed 
has taken has begun to push 
up interest rates at the short 
end. Longer-term monev will 
follow soon. The economy will 
soon be running full steam 
ahead, and the Treasury will 
be obliged to pick up enormous 
sums in the money market: it 
cannot always count on being 
bailed out by a money crisis 
which puts dollars into foreign 
central banks and from there 
into American short-term securi¬ 
ties. So the outlook is fqr 
continued rapid growth in 
credit, coupled with rising rates. 

After this week’s new tax 
and welfare reform proposals 
from Senator Mcfjoverii, econo¬ 
mists are once again preparing 
alternative “ McGo ern ” fore¬ 
casts, even though the chances 
of their ever being implemented 
arc now rated fairly minimal. 
Mr McGovern's ow'ii economists 
have up to now been unable to 
agree on the economic effect of 
his policies. This is one reason 
why Mr McGovern has wisely 
enlisted Mr Waller Heller and 
Mr Arthur Okun, former 
chairmen of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, and 
Mr Charles Schultzc, former 
director of the budget, to the 
Democratic economic team. 

Discussion on the economy 
now centres on what Mr Nixon 
will do with his own programme. 


There is general agreement that 
the business up.swing has 
generated enough momentum to 
carry the economy in full .swing 
beyond mid-1973. There is 
much Jess agreement about what 
a re-elected President Nixon 
will do about his wage-price 
controls ; about the likely degree 
of inflation in 1973 ; and the 
cour.se of fiscal policy for fiscal 
1974.. The Administration would 
clearly like to disentangle itself 
from the formal wage-pricc- 
control machinery, which is 
beginning to throw up all the 
problems of central govcinment 
intervention. So far, very few' 
companies have come up against 
the profit limitations imposed 
as a second line of defence 
against price incroa.scs. But by 
early next year, when they do, 
pre.s.sure.s against the.se controls 


will produce leak.s all over the 
pliice. 

One major problem with the 
irieonie.s policy is that it wa.s 
not designed for the long haul. 
The Administration ha.s prefer¬ 
red to pretend that inflation 
was due to exceptional factors 
which, once overcome, would 
allow controls to be pha.sed out. 
“If we thougtit that inflation 
was structural we would have 
designed the programme dif¬ 
ferently," said Mrs Marina von 
N. Whitman, ntwv a meinher of 
the (’oiiiicil of Economic 
Advisers, but a member of the 
Price Commission at the time 
the j^rogramme w'as drawn up. 
It looks, therefore, as if a trip 
back to the drawing-board is 
needed. Unless monetary policy 
is tightened more than now 
seems likely, and iin]e.ss taxes arc- 
raised (which does not seem 
likely for a while yet), there is 
virtually no i hance that wage 
and price controls ran be drop¬ 
ped, On the contrary, there may 
be more to come. The govern¬ 
ment as good as admitted to 
a hole in its elaborate con¬ 
trol machinery when it opposed 
the car industry’s request for 
recovery of cosi< caused by 
safety and anti-pollution devices 
ordered by the goxemmerit. 

Inflation rates arc unlikely to 
come down until wage rates 
stop rising quite so quickly. 
Nearly half America’s workers 
arc not covered by the guide¬ 
lines for wage rises, at present 
5J% ; even for those who are, 
the fringes of the guidelines 
stretch to over 6%. The Pay 


Board has met to con.sider lower 
guidelines for next year, but 
w'ith the election in 2j months’ 
time it merely agreed to re¬ 
consider the problem at a later 
date. Some time next year Mr 
Nixon—if he is then at the 
hr ad of the government~-‘will 
have to fate a clash with one 
of the big unions. 

Tax hike? 

J’here is very likely to be a 
retjuest to Congress for a rise 
ill tax rates after the election. 
No doubt thcTc will then be 
more talk of tav reform. Bui 
if a tax increase is tietl up with 
.some effort at income redistri¬ 
bution, nothing is likely to be 
done before Christinas, 1973. 
One rather long-odds chance 
is a value-added lax. Some¬ 
thing so radically new might 
just squeak through Congress 
while lax " loopholes" come 
lip for review'. 

At present, the prospect for 
1973 ^ business boom 

w iih in.suflicient monetary 
restraint, overstimulative federal 
spending, and a whole host of 
problems looming up for 1974. 
Of the three main headaches , 
of last year and this year—^ 
unemployment, the balances ^ 
of payments and inflation-^ 
only inflation is likely to lose 
anyone much sleep in 1973. But . 
a tug on either the fiscal or, 
monetary reins is likely to be 
needed during 1973, or else 
recession and unemployment 
may return well before the next 
election year of 1976. 
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Tills mmSimceiiKHi appears at a mailer af record aaly. 

$40,000,000 

7-year Loan 

The Republic of 
Colombia 

Arranged by 

Manufacturers Hanover Limited 

in conjunction with 

Banco Cafetero Banco de Bogota, S.A. 

Banco de Colombia, S.A. 

and provided by 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Banco Cafetero Banco de Bogotd. S.A. 

Banco de Colombia, S.A. Banco di Roma (France) 

Bank of Montieal (Bahamas & Caribbean) Limited The Bank of New York 

The Bank of Nova Scotia The Bank of Tokyo Trust Company 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Nationale de Paris 

Commerzbank International S.A. Compagnie Financiere de la Deutsche Bank A.G. 
Compagnie Luxembourgeoise de Banque S.A. Credit Lyonnais 
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Credit Suisse First City National Bank of Houston 
The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company The Fuji Bank, Limited 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company The Sanwa Bank, Limited 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 

The Tokai Bank, Limited Toronto Dominion Bank 
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Two's company 

The commercial future of Rolls-Royce probably depends now on a successful 
merger with America's Pratt and Whitney. Has the British Government 
the nerve to let it go through ? 


Rolls-Royce is cautiously emerging from the technical 
morass that put it into receivership 20 months ago. 
Engines tliat were not working then arc working now, 
or, at worst, a cure is in sight. I’he customers arc begin¬ 
ning to come back, the money beginning to come in and 
the staff continuing to run down ; another i ,000 redun¬ 
dancies were announced last week. Rolls-Royct^ is back 
in a market where it has only two competitors, both 
American. That market, however, can at best support 
only two aircraft engine companies, not three. The 
British Government intends Rolls-Royce to Stay in 
business, but equally plainly neither of the Americans 
shows signs of wanting to pull out. So unless it wants 
Rolls-Royce to limp from one commercial crisis to the 
next, as Sir Robert Marshall of the I>epar*tment of Trade 
and Indui^tr}, warned -tihe Commons Piilblic Accounts 
Committee it could so caiiily do, the Government will 
have to sanction a merger with one of the Americans. 
Of t'hc two, General Electric has already tried to buy 
Rolls-Royce, putting in a bid for it when the company 
first went bankrupt. But fo»* a variety of reasons, a merger 
with Pratt and Whitney would be preferable. 

Not enough aircraft arc built now to give all three 
companies adequate production runs all of the time. The 
4 i 25 om that it is costing Britain to build the Rolis-Royce 
RB 211 engine—nearer £30om with the latest modifica¬ 
tions—is a fair indication of what takes to develop 
a jet now. A lot of sales are needed to recover such a 
sum. Until very recendy, Pratt and Whitney had 80 per 
cent of the civil market in the west. Its engines were in 
almost every airliner in production ; this guaranteed it 
a huge businesi in spares and proportionately big profits. 
It ran into bad and expensive trouble with the monster 
engine developed specially for the Boeing 747 ' 
trouble is not over, nor are the lawsuits connected with 
it. But where Rolls-Royce in similar circumstances went 
bankiupt, Pratt and Whitney has been shelling out 
enough replacement engines to stay safely afloat. 

Had Rolls-Royce a comparable business behind it, the 
RB 211 troubles nright have been ridden out as Pratt 
and Whitney has been riding out its own troubles now. 
But all that Rolls-Royce had was what it could get of 
the civil maricet after Pratt and Whitney had taken its 


8u per cent, .\lthough Rolls-Royce got more of il than 
anyone else, its orders tended to be for the smaller stuff. 

A decade ago General Electric was not in the civil market 
at all ; its liusiness depended wholly on ihc capricious 
militai*)', and il 'Was generally rated as a j)oor ihirvi. 

Rolls-Royce and General Electric tried to break out 
of their strait jackets when they mounted a simultaneous 
challenge to Pratt and Whitney'sjiear monopoly. Between 
them, by 1968 they had captunxl the engine orders for 
all three air buse.s going into [UT)diKiion, Rolls-Royce 
w'ith Lockheed’s Tristar anfl General Idectric with 
McDonnell Douglas’s DC 10 and ih<‘ European air bus. 
Both companies accepted crippling contracts to get the 
business, but General Electric had a fmge conipain struc¬ 
ture behind it to cushion the pain. Now, however. (Jeneral 
Electric i.s in one sen.se sitting j)retly. 1 he air buses have 
cut heavily into what w^as to have Ixrn the Boeing 747 ’’« 
market. EIk y dominate tlu‘ long roittes inside America, 
and they arc Ixjing scaled up now^ to fly the North 
Atlantic as well. There is also a prospect that they will 
l)(‘ scaled clown for really short range work. None of 
this busine.s.s is going Pratt and Whitney's way. 

The other two are picking il up. General Electric is 
coasting on the DC 10 bandw’agon, certain of providing 
the engines for whatever versions—long, medium or short- 
range -go into production. To make the insult worse, 
Boeing has started talking about a super-jumbo version 
of the 747, using General Electric jets in place of Pratt & 
Whitney's. Lockhex'd does not have the money to develop 
quite as many versions of the Trlstar, but Boeing is moving 
into that gap too; it is talking about a short-range aircraft 
which, in order to be compatible for Tristar customers, 
would have Rolls-Royce engfincs, 

Pratt and Whitney looks like playing goo.scberry w'hilc 
the other two clean up. It is unlikely to lie down meekly 
under such a situation, but no other big civil aircraft 
is going to be pul into production in the west in this 
decade. Even if the Americans toy again with a super^" 
sonic airliner, and design studies have been commissioned 
again from Boeing, ttiLs is not going to provide the volume 
of business that a company like Pratt and Whitney needst 
So tong as ificre arc three engine companies, one must 
be down when the other two are up. But the resources 
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tied up in engine production arc such that no government 
can stand by no<w and see this happen. 

The argument for saying that the time has come for 
Rolls-Royce and Pratt and Whitney to get together turn 
on a number ol common feature's. Their ranges of engines 
complement each other, and there is great respect in 
each comp<uiv lor the other’s expertise. Together, they 
might have licked the technical difficulties that have 
laguv‘d both ol them. They also have no other business 
ut jets’, (jeneral Electric is an industrial complex rather 
than a simple company. Its managers have no scruple 
about cutting off troublesome branches. Not so long ago, 
(Jeneral Electric did just that to its computer business. 
One ol several reasons why the Br^itish Government 
rejected its offer to buy Rolls-Royce was a fear that it 
might at some time in the future begin to feel the same 
about j(‘Ls. Pratt and Whitney will not give up jets ; it 
would be out of business if it did. 

Pratt and Whitney, too, approac^hed Rolls-Royce when 
the British company went bankrupt, but because of its 
own technical troubles did not have the cash to suggest 
morx' than :i cross-holding of shares. Whatever Rolls- 
Royce may have thought cyf the offer at the time, it was 
in no position to emter into that sort of negotiation. But 
it is now, and the (Jovernment should encourage it to 
do so. Pratt and Whitney’s sometimes overweening arro¬ 
gance h^ts been at least momentarily tempered by its 
recent tniubles, and the company could be in a mood 
to offer more now than it might otherwise do. That mood 
may not last ; having set aside nearly «t6om last year to 
compensate Boeing 747 customers (including Boemg 


itself), and made a loss of nearly £i8m, Pratt and 
Whitney is talking about rising profits again. 

With its face set towards Europe, the Britisb Grovem- 
ment hates talk of American mergers. It is commiltted 
to pooling Rolls-Royce’s resources with those of the much 
smaller European engine manufacturers to form a single 
European engine company. But any business to be picted 
up in Europe will be peanuts ; even the contract for the 
air bus engine has gone to America. The Europeans 
themselves have no wish to be relegated to the third 
division ; they know plenty about being also-rans already, 
and would be the last to raise dbjeotions to joining 
any consortium that Pratt and Whitney and Rolls-Royce 
decided to set up. 

Europe is itself experimenting with a lot of different 
company structures to suit different types of mergers. 
There is no reason Why one of these could not be adapted 
to an American holding. This is an opportunity that the 
(Jovernment should be exploring. The British taxpayer 
has invented far too much in Rolls-Royce to be careless 
now of the company’s commercial future. 

It is air .^how time again, When the talk is all about 
how, and in what way, the (jovemment should rationalise 
aircraft manufacture. Hardly anyone gives more than a 
passing thought to the engines behind them. But engines 
cost more to develop, offer the prospect of bigger profits, 
and also pose much greater technical difficulties than the 
relatively well-charted business of fixing wings on to 
metal cylinders. Had more attention been paid to Rolls- 
Royce in the early days, its troubles need never have got 
out of hand. 


At least our drugs are cheap 

Nearly 30 babies are thought to have been killed by faulty talcum powder 
in France, soon after deaths in Britain from faulty drip-feed solutions. 

The drug industry will need to work hard to restore its reputation 


The babies \>crc, according to French reports, killed by 
conccnlralious ol hexachlorophene as high as 6 per cent. 
The aulhonties ha\T begun legal proceeilings to 
decide who was M^ponsible. Warnings tlial this powerful 
antiscptu wa^ dangcioiis to (hildr/'n have been circulaitcd 
in Britain loi some time, but the French seem to have 
paid little attention to them. This new furore has broken 
only SIX months aftti fiv<' people are known to have died 
in Britain from liospjial treatment with faulty drip-feed 
.solutions, and when the Australian.s arc issuing strident 
waniing> that the anti-deprcssant imipramine drugs can 
causi deformuics in new^ born babies (the lawsuits over 
the deformities c.nisid by thabclomidc have still not been 
.settled). 1 he pluurnaceuiical industry must expect a loud 
fresh oiittrv about drug safety. It will argue that there is 
a world of diffiieiife between the clal)orately prepared 
drugs dial au Mip|)licd onlv against a doctoi’s presenp- 
tiori and the tonipounds made up by manufacturing 
chemists to bt ictailetl m supern> mkets , but the public 
will coiirinui to itgaid the dangerous ingredients in them 
as the drug manufaciuiers’ lesponsibiliiy. 

It was the thalidomide tragedies that led to ihe setting 


up in Britain of the Committee on bafety of Dnigs in 
1964, but this committee screens for effects, not for the 
safety of the process by which drugs are manufactured. 
When the Government set up a .special inquiry into the 
origins of the contaniinat^'d dr'ip feed solution this year, 
it uncovered manufacturing procedures that left something 
to be desired. These included inadequate instrumentation, 
poor maintenance, and insufficiently trained staff. In 
France, companies concerned in one way or anotlier with 
the production of the suspect B6be talcum powder have 
claimed that it should never have contained the propor¬ 
tion of hexachlorophene that it did. These reports arc 
embarrassing to an industr)' that justifie.$ its high rate of 
profits on the grounds that the.se are needed to pay for 
high standards of care and of research. 

The chemical industry’s little neddy in Britain is about 
to publish a report which will show that one result of the 
strict price control exercised by the (government over 
iliugs prescribed for the National Health Service is that 
oui prices are lower than those of eight other major 
l)roduceis ; and the neddy did not even bother to include 
the Americans, with their astronomical chaJ^pes, in its 
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calculations. It is astonishing that the same drugs that 
would cost yop in Britain sell for £1.38 in Italy, a 
country famed as the centre of cut-price drug manufac¬ 
turing. This disparity between British and continental 
drug prices has built up since British controls became 
much stricter in 1964. Until then, manufacturers in 
Britain had enjoyed almost total freedom to charge what 
they liked for new drugs, at least for a limited period, and 
'several of them made hay for as long as their patents 
protected them from competition. Since the controls were 
tightened, the neddy estimates that ithc scheme has saved 
the Government £i8m in five years. In the mid-1960s, 
Italy’s drugs were dearer than Britain’s, Spain’s cost the 
same, France’s and Germany’s were cheaper. Now they 
are all roughly 30 per cent dearer. But to be fair all 
round, British manufacturers do supply drugs to chemists 
in bulk, where many other countries insist on dose-sized 
packs which put up the cost. If chemists’ dispensing fetrs 
were added, wc might not come out so well. 

The noddy’s report suggests, by inference, that 
the British Government is being unnecessarily lough on its 
manufacturers. This ignores the fact that other govern¬ 
ment have tried, and arc still trying, to control their 
industry’s margins as effectively as Britain docs. But, 
lacking the tight administration of the national health 
service, they persistently fail to do so. The drug industry 
traditionally chaises what the market will bear. It needs, 
as it claims, high profits to finance new drugs, but prob¬ 
ably nothing like as big as it makes. Drug manufacturers 
actually spend no more on research than an industry like 
elcctromcs docs. In relation to the size of their profits, 
they could even be said to be spending less. Most of the 
innovations come at the moment from the Swiss and 
Americans, but that docs not appear to make them 
significantly more, or less, profitalble than the non-innova- 
ting British, Germans or Japanese. 

This is an industry whose profits are built up behind 
stringent patent proto'tion. and the normal pattern is 
for the price of a new drug to increase during its first 
two to three years on the market, as its popularity and 
sales volume build up. The next three years are possibly 

its period of highest profit. After that, although pater 


theoretically last for a decade, competitors will have found 
ways round them. This is done quite simply by minor 
changes in chemical formulation. Many drugs start with 
research scientists studying a natural product, and then 
going marginally one better than nature. This is a form of 
juggling with molecules wliich Is not Uio difficult to imitate 
with enough variations to by-pass the original patent. It 
takes time, and a sensible manufacturer will have his own 
Mark II version ready to launch on the market as soon 
as he thinks hl^ imitators art' ready to move. The impetus 
for research comes from each manufacturer’s desire to 
maintain his share of the market ; it appears to bear little, 
it It bears any, relation to the .size of the profits being 
earned. 

Periodically a completely nw group of drugs comes 
along to upset the balance. The .synthetic penicillins and 
the Steroids did this. The next new group looks like b-ing 
the prostaglandins, which, it they perform even half the 
jobs claimed for them, will rightly bt^ the new wonder 
drugs. They have been around since the middle of the 
1930$ and so far 14 members of the gioup have been 
identified. The problem has lieen their production on a 
commercial scale, but the American company, Upjohn, 
looks as if It might be the first to have lickc tl tins problem 
for at least one of the efroup. The usual source of pro¬ 
staglandins is a sheep's innards, but Upjohii ilaims to 
have found a purely chemical process and its pn^ducls are 
expected in British hospitals in the next few weeks, 
initially for inducing therapeutic abortions. Among the 
things being claimed foi orhei members of the group are 
the power to cure asthma, lower l)ioofi pn^sMire, heal 
ulcers, and prevent roncq>rion 

An entirely diffeieiit group of researchers are, however, 
working on lines that could make tliese drugs a very 
transient wonder. Some of the projects currently under 
way use electric shocks to bring sleep, relieve asthma, 
ulcers and high blcKid pK'ssuir. The two main branches 
of this science are elect roan algesia and elect roancsthesia, 
the latter already m liinitc‘d use in a lumber of countries 
but unlikely to be widely taken up for at least five, 
and more likely 10, years Both are wonying the drug 
sindustry out of its nnnd 
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How prices compare 

This taibla needs some explanation On a 
straight produot-by-prodcfoi companion with 
foreign prices, British drugs come out 
cheeper, but the neddy thought that a truer 
picture would emerge iif tie volume of sales 
was also taken into account, otherwise the 
relatively hig'h prices of a few rarely pre- 
eorib^ drugs coutd distort the comparison 
The two left hand columns show how 
prices for identical par cels of drugs compare 


when their volume of sales in Britain is taken 
into account In case this was distorted by 
British peculiarities in prescribing, the right 
hand columns show the same prices 
re>worked to allow for their volume of sales 
abroad The tables cannot be used to make 
the same comparisons between French and 
German or Italian and Japanese prices, be« 
cause the drugs used are not necessarily 
the same 


What they sell Whai they sell 

for here Prices abroad , for abroad Price tn UK 

Weighted by foreign market safes 


Belgium 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Japan 
Spam 

Turkey _ 

$§nm 9 pnc 9 s to chmnttn, not of toxt Jonuory 1970 
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0 81 
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0 69 

0 76 
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0 70 

1.38 
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0.69 
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1.86 
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0 75 
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0 70 
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Actually. I'm not all right. Jack 


On die eve of next week's I'radcs 
Union Congress, the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research will 
have displeased Mr Vic Feather by 
calling for a permanent statutory 
prices and incomes policy, but pleased 
him by saying, very oddly, that for 
the time being it should bear even more 
heavily on prices than on wages. The 
reason is that it thinks that there is 
an immediate need to jack consumers’ 
spending yet further up. The institute 
grudgingly concedes that there may be 
a shade more bounce around than it 
had foreseen when it last reported 
three months ago, but only a shade. 
Between the second half of last year 
and the first half of next year it still 
expects that the average annual rate 
of growth will be only 3^ per cent 
(its previous forecast was 3.3 per cent), 
compared with the 5 per cent forecast 
by the Chancellor at budget-time. 

The TUC often argues the desir¬ 
ability of a 6 per cent growth rate to 
mop up unused labour: it will 
certainly not be happy if it thinks only 
si per cent is being achieved. And 
the institute holds out little hope for 
the jobless ; while the underlying 
trend in unemployment could fall a 
little in the near future, this winter’s 
peak will be very high by postwar 
standards : perhaps a combined register 
for Britain and Northern Ireland of 
between 875,000 and 925,000. If the 
weather is unkind, it could be quite a 
bit more. 

What strikes real tfh'ill, however, are 
the institute's estimates of the rate of 
inflation in 1973, unless statutory 
controls are introduced. A continued 
wage inflation of about 12 per cent a 
year is expected. By the end of this 
year, the retail price index may be 
7 or 8 per cent higher than a year 
earlier (that certainly looks inevitable) . 
with an ^acceleration, rather than a 


deceleration, following to add perhaps 
another 9 per cent to the index by 
the end of next year. If so, that would 
mark the end of the fourth year of 
galloping inflation in Britain, of 
annual rates approaching 10 per cent. 
The institute marshals most of the 
points for an incomes policy as a 
better means of reducing inflation than 
any attempt to curb the money supply. 
It states the obvious: that any incomes 
policy would have to be accepted as 
intended indefinitely rather than only 
for a specified time. Its suggestion that 
prices should at present be curbed 
even more sternly than wages reads 
more like a political sop than a serious 
piece of macro-economic analysis. Any 
such squeeze on profit margins would 
hit investment by more than it boosted 
consumption, and a failure of British 
industrial investment to recover would 
hit employment in the short-term as 
well as the long. 

What the TUC should take to heart 
in the institute’s review, but almost 
certainly won’t, is a special comparison 
of the recent trend of labour costs in 
this country and elsewhere. Wage costs 
per unit of output have risen faster 
than in other countries, but British 
real wages are still low, lower than in 
almost any industrial country except 
Japan, just because productivity has 
lagged. Even with the help given to 
British export prices by the 1967 
devaluation, Britain’s share of world 
exports has fallen from 13.4 per cent 
in 1966 to 10.5 per cent in the early 
months of this year, during a period 
when Germany increased its share 
from 19.3 per cent to 20.3 per cent, 
while Japan’s rose from 9.7 per cent 
to 13.1 per cent. The floating pound, 
assumed by the institute to be effec- 
tiv^y devalued by 7 per cent, will help 
Britain’s balance of payments over the 
coming 12 months, so the current 


account could remain in small surplus. 
But, unless there is a statutory incomes 
policy, Britain’s share of world trade 
will continue to drop ; and employ¬ 
ment in export industries will remain 
depressed in consequence. 

Jaguar _ 

Nor are we _ 

The call has gone out to Mr Jack 
Jones to come and do something to 
break the lo-week-old strike at Jaguar, 
where the dusts'hee’ts still cover long 
lines of new models in the assembly 
plant. BritisAi Leyland, having made 
concession after concession, is now 
determined not to be blackmailed into 
adding any more to its final offer. The 
management feels that the situation 
among the strikers themselves has 
become sufficiently chaotic to warrant 
the personal attention of the union 
leaders and of Mr Jack Jones of the 
Transport and General Workers Union 
in particular. It is not a specially good 
time for British Leyland to put out a 
call of this kind ; the union’s top brass 
is booking into its hotels for next week’s 
TUC Congress. 

On Wednesday the strike committee 
again rejected local union officials’ 
advice to accept Jaguar’s £44 a week 
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offer and go back to work. The offer 
has been sweetened with such additions 
as a cash bonus, which could mean a 
oncenfor-adl grant of as much as £105 
to some men if they accept. Two weeks 
ago, it had looked as though the strike, 
which has now cost Jaguar 6,000 cars 
worth £i8in, was as good as over. The 
strike committee agreed to recommend 
the company’s offer at a mass meeting. 
But barely half the strikers went to the 
meeting, which turned out to be dom* 
inated by a large proportion of the 500 
men in the trim shop who felt they had 
a case for more money, since their 
piece-rate earnings averaged close to 
the £44 (the £44 was in return for 
giving up piece-rates). The meeting 
voted the offer down. 

Now, apparently under pressure from 
ttie trim s^hop, the strike committee has 
put in a fresh claim for £43 a week, 
another £45 on the cash payments, and 
a further £3 in six months’ time if the 
full deal has not been agreed. British 
Leyland is just not convinced that a 
majority of Jaguar's :r,ooo men really 
do want to stay out. They want Mr 
Jones to persuade the strike committee 
to call another mass meeting—this time 
with a more representative attendance. 

Private fying _ 

How many others? 

The flags were at half-mast this week 
for Prince William of Gloucester, 
whose crash at the start of an air race 
at Halfpenny Green on Monday adds 
two more names, his and that of his 
co-pilot, Lieut-Comttiander Vyrcll 
Mitchell, to the long and sad list of 
deaths in private aircraft. There is a 
10 times greater chance of being killed 
in a privately owned aircraft than tliere 
is on any sort of commercial flight. 
On the Saturday before Prince William 
died, two people were killed in a small 
aircraft shortly after taking off from 
Biggin Hill ; and on the day after his 
cra«^h, the pilot and co-pi'lot of an 
executive jet died, making three fatal 
accidents and six deaths in four days. 

The record is grim. The beat esti¬ 
mate of the relative risk is the calcula¬ 
tion made by the United Nations’ 
International Civil Aviation Organisa¬ 
tion that the death rate averages 2.46 
for every 100,000 miles flown in a 
private aircraft as against only 0.27 on 
commercial flights. This is, admittedly, 
an extrapolation from American experi¬ 
ence where 1,322 people were killed in 
631 separate fatal accidents in private 
aircraft 'last year while the total of 
those killed on all coomiercial flights 
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round the world (Russia and China 
excluded) came to only 1,092. But 
Britain's own record is not paiticularly 
encouraging. Last year’s figures have 
still not been collated ; but in the two 
previous years fatal accidents m club 
and private aircraft were running at 
between 10 and 13 a year to only one 
serious accident a year on commercial 
aircraft. And this takes no account of 
aooidents on training flights. 

The illusion gets around that pnvat?e 
flying is not a killing sport because of 
the large number of accidents m wfiich 
survivors pick themselves up and walk 
away ; there are between loo and 150 
incidents of this sort in Britain every 
year. Some light aircraft hit the ground 
fairly -softly, and crumble gently as 
they do. This is why .so many of avia¬ 
tion's pioneers lived through repeated 
crashes to become ver) old men. But 
private aircraft are getting bigger, 
lieavier and carry larger fuel tanks ; 
this diminishes the chances of survival. 
The number of privately-owned air¬ 
craft has gone up round the world by 
nearly 40 -per cent in five years ; the 
total could be somewhere close to 
170,000, of which getting on for 3,000 
are registered in Briuin. Nearly 
500,000 people hold private licences, 
and 17,500 of tlhem are in Britain 

There is no supervision of these 
private pilots. Like car drivers, their 
licences run in this country for several 
years. Again like car drivers, there is 110 
restriction on when they may fly, in 
what sort of weather, or for how long. 
It is easy for a private fliier to find 
himself an conditiom that he does not 
know how to deal wkh, and in circum¬ 


stances when he is too tired to con¬ 
centrate. Even in flying clubs, which 
supervise their pilots carefully because 
they cannot afford to have aircraft 
damaged, fatal accidents average three 
a year, so it is easy to see what could 
happen to pikics withoiwt supervi.siun. 
Autopsies in America t^howed that a 
diird of the pilots in fatal accidents 
were [iroliably drunk when they took 
off Inquiries into deaths of pilots of 
ci\>p spraying aircraft (where the deadx 
rate, although high, is strll only two- 
thirds that of private flying generally), 
suggested that famShan'ty—or fatigue- 
leads to carelessness over known 
hazards. If the official inquiry attri¬ 
butes Prince William’s death to a com¬ 
bination of inexperience and calculated 
risk-tiakimr, few will be surprised. 

Government estates _ 

A new broom 

The country’s largest landowner, Her 
Majesty’s (government, is in for a 
shake-up when Mr Jolin Cuckney 
comes in from indu.stry on Friday 
to be chief executive of the new 
Pioperty Services Agency. Mr Cuck¬ 
ney is chairman of the Anglo- 
Eastern Bank, and ha.s already had one 
taste of Whitehall when his old friend 
Mr John Peyton, Minister foi Trans¬ 
port Industries, asked him to take on 
the bankrupt Meisey Docks and 
Harbour Board. Having turned that 
round he has landed an even more 
daunting task, winch caines the stand¬ 
ing of permanent secretary, making Mr 
Cuckney possibly the first civil servant 
to commute in a Rolls-Royce. 

I'he (Government has about 11,000 
holdings of land and buildings, 18,000 
acres in aJl, and (>5111 square feet of 
accommodation, over half of it offices. 
There is another boo,000 acres in the 
defence estates, much of it let to 
farmers, lo include this in the new 
agency is a major coup; the military 
is mean about parting with land and 
notably uncommercial in the manage¬ 
ment of its estates. In total the 
(Government carries out £i3om of 
property development a year, and with 
£82om in the pipe-line. About £5002 
is paid to private landlords in rents, 
£ioom in supplies of furniture, fuel, 
and transport (including chauffeur- 
driven cars for the Government’s use), 
and £i3om on maintenance. 

Mr Cuckney will study the extent 
to which the Government should buM 
or lease, what to do with some of the 
ambassadorial white elephants abroad, 
and how much rent individual depart- 
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iBents should pa\ for the property 
they occupy If they paid an economu 
rent for the centra] I oncicni site** they 
occupy now, particularh in White- 
hall^ the cost of the uvil service could 
jump r,() pel (cnf wluch might make 
the Cjoveinment think again both 
afiout tlu nuinbci it emplo\s, and 
where it hous< tiirm 

CBJ _ 

Scraping by _ 

A firal count of ibo signatories out 
of its ^00 biggest members has 
allowed the Confederation of British 
Industry ju‘r to scrape home with a 
tliree-month extension to its 'y per cent 
price freeve I iie C B 1 claims this is 
a reasonable response compared with 
the 1/ ) optimists who L»ave a full 
year » pledge in July last sear and 
came to regret it It also has the 
backing of 4^') smaller firms that have 
signed 01^ this time without them, it is 
questionable wfiether the catch would 
have been sufficient to make the 
exercise practicable It is a lot less 
than the ‘ ovei-whtiming response the 
CBI was looking for 


The fewer signatories must reduce 
the pledge’s eflFect on wholesale prices 
the ones CBI members can directly 
influence In the full year of «) per 
cent restraint ended m July, whole¬ 
sale prices went up by around 4^ per 
cent against 9 per cent for the preced¬ 
ing year But industry is getting to the 
end of Its ability to cope Wages have 
continued to increase at over 10 per 
cent and pnvately the Government 
sees no hope of stopping this And 
there are now fewer jobs that can 
easily be trimmed away to cut costs 

Batteries _ 

Bigger and better 

The conventional battery market is 
due for another shock soon 'fhe first 
punch was chrenvn in April when 
Energy Conversion, a company jointly 
owned bv CJuest, Keen and Nettlefolds, 
Brlitish Ropes and the Oovornment’ 
National Researcli Development (Cor¬ 
poration, launched a zinc /air battciv 
small enough foi hearing aids and 
pocket paging systems Now, under a 
development contract from the 
Ministrv of Defence, tlu same 


company has produced a 
powered unit, a number of which, 
connected in senes, can provide the 
24-volt battery for the Clansman man- 
pack radiio No production orders have 
yet been announced for the zinc/air 
battery but the only remaining 
obstacle ap])ears to be the satisfactory 
completion of the production line now 
under construction at GKN Orders 
from the British and Iranian armies 
for Clansman and similar equipment 
stand at about £1^1 
Zinc/air batteries aie lighter and 
last longer than conventional ones and 
they give a constant supply of power 
to the end of tlieir life Once on the 
market they could break the 
monopolies and near-monopolies 
enjoyed by present battery manufact- 
uiers Some of these companies are 
already deep in research imto /me/air 
systems but seem to have been out¬ 
stripped b^ Energy Conversion which 
must now be looking well beyond the 
military market, and particularly at 
the world s massive car battery market 
The big problem here is how to make 
the ^inc /air designs re-chargeable 
without then pricing them out of the 
market 


Four-way Vat for shops 


Retailers this week got to knov\ ill 
but one important fact about how 
the value added tax due to stirt next 
April, wiM afTerr them The ( ustoms 
and Tviise give lules on Tuesday 
foi the treatment of salt or rtlum 
goods during the six months from 
Ortobei rst lo avoid double tax of 
rtlail stocks purchase lax then Vat, 
sale or return is to be adopted for most 
highjjrued < onsumei durables cvin 
if you Kgard a fur coat as duiable 
J hi leavts a whole raft of not very 
easily ideiuihable goods now paving 
purchase ta^ and they are going to have 
i purchase fix holiday for an unknown 
penoel ic April 1 197*^ When will 

the holiday start ^ Presumably 
Custi nis will not give any warning at 
all . otherwise shops will lun stocks 
down to nil be lore the holiday, and 
build them up like mad after it The 
obvDus time would be January ist 
Ri-tailcrs are g^mg lo have 

speriil problems under Vat when 
they sell both t ixibh and /rro-rated 
goods !♦ will hr bird to account for 
these in separate eUtgones at the shop 
counter Speeiil aceounting schemes 
to deal w th their problems have 
always been promised, and the C us 
toms issued a free booklet on Wednes 
day outlining them and giving retailers 
four possible options between saving 
on paper work and saving on tax 


The ntaller can decide which one hr 
wants (unless the Customs ♦hinks he 
IS on the hddle) 1 he easier the sehenu 

to follow, the more approximate the 
calculation of the tax so the Customs 
has built in 1 slight overpayment 

Scheme 1 Tor a retailer with less than 
10 per cent of sales on a zero rate 
If there arc no zero rated sales he 
simply keeps a daily record of his 
sales and the tax due is one-eleventh 
of It (10 per cent of the tax-exclusive 
price IS onc-cleventh of the tax 
inclusive price) lax on purchases can 
be deducted from th s If less than 10 
per tent of his sales arc zero ryted, 
hi may record his purchases of 
them for each tax period (three 
months) and deduct the resale value 
from total sales to arrive at taxable 
sales Then the one-cicventh rule 
applies 

Scheme 2. I his is the roughest of the 
three for retailers with large zero-rated 
sales For the first three tax periods 
from the start of this scheme, the 
retailer must split up sales in propor¬ 
tion to the value (f taxable and non- 
taxablr goods that he had in stock 
and has bought since the scheme 
startfd This gives the assumed 
taxable sales, which are taxed at one- 
cieventh But this total is then 
mci"eased by onc-cighth to allow for the 


different proht margins on different 
lines of goods After that tax on 
purchases may bt deducted After the 
third period, the sales are split in 
proportion to the values of taxable and 
zero rated g<>ods he has Lr *jght 
in the previous \2 months, the tax 
calculation is the same 

Scheme 3 . 1 he retailer must use prices 
of different lines to calculate the 
resale value of the purchases he has 
made, or goods he had in stock, 
at the bcginmg of his Vat year He will 
split his sales fr)i the period in those 
proportions This will give the value of 
his salts of taxable items, and onc- 
elcventh of that is the tax, the tax on 
pun bases is deducted At the end of tht 
year his stocktaking (necessary for the 
next year) will enable him to adjust his 
sales figures retrospectively according 
to what IS left The difference will 
then be settled with the Customs 
Scheme 4. For each of his first three 
tax periods scheme 3 is used For 
sulbsequent periods, the sales are 
divided in proportion to the resale 
value of purchases of different lines in 
the four previous periods No stock¬ 
taking needed Once again one-clevenih 
IS the tax 

It sounds dreadful, but actually 
Customs have handled the Vat arrange¬ 
ments remarkably well, and the 
transition promises to be much 
smoother than it has been in other 
countries 



Wfe'Il answer all your 
questions about ^n. 

Even if you're not su^ what 
your questions 
should be. 



Don’t feel badly if you don’t know much about 
Yen. Because the international money market 
has never been as complicated and confusing as 
it is today. 

That’s why you need as much information 
about Yen as you can get. And we’ll be glad to help you in any way we can. 

We’re Sumitomo Bank. One of Japan’s biggest. We have branches in cities 
around the world. And fifty years experience in international transactions. Which 
puts us in a pretty good position to assist you. 

We’ll give you all the background information on Yen. 'I'hen we’ll tell you about 
such things as Yen finance, Yen quotations, Yen accounts and Yen transactions. 
And we’ll do more than just tell you about them. If you want us to, we’ll handle 
them for you. 

And then we’ll go a few steps further than that. If you’d like, we’ll help you 
borrow Yen. We’ll help you open a business in Jaiian. Or establish a join' venture. 
And if you’re already doing business in Japan, we’ll help you do more. 

In short, we’ll do everything for you that we’ve done for our domestic clients lor 
years. 

So please contact the Sumitomo Bank nearest you. II you have a million questions 
about Yen. Or if you can’t even think of one. 


4l(^ The Sumitomo Bank Ltd. 

Tokyo and Osaka, Japan 

London Branch: 5 Moorgate, London. t.C. 2Telaphone: 600*0211 Telex: 887668 
DUsseldorf Branch: 4000. DiJsseldorf, Kdnigsalle 28, W, Ciermany 
Telephone: (0211)10594 Telex; 8587114 

Vienna Representative Office: Bdrsagasse 11, BbrsegebdudelOlO, Wien Telephone: Wien 6373 58 
New York. Chicago, Los Angeles, San Krancisco, 

Hong Kong, Singapore, Sidney, SAo Paulo 


When you travel carry Sumitomo Yen Travelers Checks. 
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All these Kcctiritics hat'c been sold This annoiiucement atyf^ears as a matter of record. 

$20,000,000 

Dart Industries Inc. 

4 ^% Subordinated Debentures 
due August 15, 1987 

Exchangeable on and after September 1, 1073 at a rate of 10.10 shares per $ 1,000 Debenture, 
subject to adjustment in certain events described in the Prospectus, into Common Stock of 

Minnesota Mining and Manufocturing Company 


Lehman Brothers 

Incur paratatl 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Inrorpttratcd 


Hill Samuel & Co. 


Algemenc Rank NfdorUml N.V. American Eipreaa Securities S.A. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Andrcaena Bank A/S Astaire & Co. 

Banca Commcrciale Italiana Banra Provinciate Lombarda S.p.A. Banco Ambrosiano Banco di Roma Commeribank AG''Cridil Lyonnais Bank Mees & Hope N.V. 
Bankers Trust International Bankhaus Friedrich Simon K.G.a.A. Banque Ameribas Banque Blyth Banque de Bruselles, S.A. Banque Europ^enne de Tokyo 

Limited 

Banque Fran^aise de Depots et de Titres Banque Franfsise du Commerce Esterieur Banque Generate du Luxembourg S.A. Banque de I'lndochine 

Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Loiiis-Oreyfus Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Ncuflixe, Scblumbcrger. Mallet 

Banque de Paris et del PayS'Bas Banque Populaire Suisse (Underwriters') .S.A. Banque Rothschild Banque de Sues et de I’Union des Mines Banque de I’Union EuropAenne 

Banque de TUnion Parisienne Banque Worms Baring Brothers At Co., H. Albert de Bary A Co. N.V. Bayeriache Hypothekcn>und Wechsel-Bank 

Llmll«d 

Bayerische Vereinsbank Berliner Bank Berliner Handels-Gesellsrhaft - Frankfurter Bank Gunnar Behn A Co. A/S British and Continental Banking Company 

AktUnsMallschftfl I.Jmltcfi 

Buckmaster A Moore Capitalbn Internazionale S.p.A. CasenoTe & Co. La Compagnie Financiere Continental Bank, S.A. Cr^it Industriel d'Alsace el de Lorraine 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein Credito Italiano Daiwa Securities Co. America, Inc. Den Danske Landsmandsbank 


Credit Suisse (.Bahamas 

1 intil«d 


Delbriick & Co. 


The Delter Banking Corporation 

Limited 


DeWaay, Cortvriendt International S.A. Deutsche Bank Deutsche Girosentrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank 

AhtlancttMlUt-haft 

Euramerica Finanziaria Internazionale S.p.A. Eurocapital S.A. Fidi-Milano S.p.A. Finacor S.A. 


Robert Fleming & Co. 

LlmUad 


Dresdrier Bank Ediicentro S.p.A. 

Aiil i*ns«B«lltchart 

Antony Gibbs & Sons Girorentrale und Bank der bslerreichischen Sparkassen Goldman Sachs International Corp. Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungeiici Securities HxmbrovBAnk 

L.imitad AktUiigaMlUchall Liniltad Llmltad 

Handelshank in Zurich iOverseas) Kitcat & Aitkeri Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. Krrdietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoixe Kuhn, Loob A Co. International 

Limilrd Llmitad 

Lazard Brothers A Co., Laurd Freres A Cic Lloyds A Bolts Iitternalional Bank London MulUnalional Bank ('Underwriters) Manufaclurera Hanoeer 


l irntivd 

Merrk. Finrk A Co. 


B. Melzler seel. Sohn A Co. 


Llmilvtl 

Midland Bank 

LlmilMl 


Samuel Montagu A Co. 

LlmltMl 


Umtiffd 

Morgan A Cie International S.A. 


Morgan Grenfell A Co. 

LimltMl 


The Nikko Securities ('o., Nomura Securities International, Inr. 


Norddeutache Landeahank Sal. Oppenheim jr. A Cie Orion Bank Oyena and Van Eeghen N.V. 

CiiroMntraU Llmlt*d 


Pirtet International 

IJmll«d 


Peterhroeck, Van Campenhout Securities S.A. 


N. M. Rothschild A Sons 

Umitad 


Saib Securities Inleniational 
I linirad 

Soriete Generxii 


Swiss Bsnk Corporation > Overseas 

Limit 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. 

l.imittd 


Singer A Friedlander 

Limllad 


Pierson, Hcldring A Pierson 

Skandinaviska Enskilda Baniren 

Societe Generate de Banque S.A. Strausa, Turnbull A Co. Svenaka Handelibanken 

C. G. Trinkaus A Burkhardt 

Virkers, da Costa A to. ' Bahamas M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wiriz A Co. 


Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 

I Imitad 


I Westdeutsche Landesbank 

(jiroi.iitralF 


White, Weld A Co. 

Limilad 


Williami Glyn A Co. 


S. G. Warburg A Co. 

Limited 

Wood Gundy 

LlmltMl 


Rowe A Pitman 
Socicia Naaonale Syiluppo 
Svoriges Kroditbank 
Vereinsbank in Hamburg 


Western American Bank (Europe) 

Limited 

Yamaichi Securitiea Company 
€>t New York, Inc. 


Donaldson, Lufkin & jenrelte, Inc. The First Boston Corporation Eastman Dillon, Union Securitiea A Co. Kidder, Peabody A Co. Lazard FrAres A Co. Loeb, Rhoades A Co. 

Incorporatrd Incorporotod 

Merrill Lynch, Pirrrr, Fenner A Smith Smith, Bsrnev A Co. Dean Witter A Co. Bachc A Co. Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Baer Securities Corporation 

!>«curiif*> lJiid«rwrki^t 1 in>ii#il Ii-it'orpomivd Incorporated Incorporeted 

Bear, .Stearns A Ci. Burnham A ('ompa'>^ Inr. Mitchell, Hutchins Inc. Model, Roland A Co., Inc. Shearson, Kammill A Co. William D. Witter, Inc. 

1 near pore ted 


August 23, 1972 
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Belfast 

Suspect shoppers 

A Belfast shopper needs deitenninadon. 
The army has sealed off the downtown 
district and divided it into five areas 
and every time shoppers come into 
each area, they risk being stood against 
a waU and scaarched, and searched 
again when they go into a large shop 
or office building by private security 
men. The seardliers look with suspicion 
on any object, even lipsticks, that might 
conceal a bomb, and buying a parcel 
in one shop means having to account 
for it in every other place visited. 

It is hardly surprising that retailers 
in Be'lfas^t’s centre are faring |xx>rly. 
About 40 shops have gone out of 
business in the past two years and the 
Chamber of Trade says that of the 
670 companies it represents ih .the area, 
about 200 are in financial difficulties, 
unable to earn enough ito pay rates, 
rents or suppliers. It wants the Govern¬ 
ment to put up £5m out of which the 
shops can draw interest-free loans to 
tide them over to when good times 
come again, whenever that is. Other¬ 
wise a retailer’s best hope is to be 
bombed out, so becoming eligible for 
generous compensation. 

There is little the shops can do to 
improve their own .situation. The army 
has told the Chamber of Trade it. does 
not want them to attract any more 
customers since this only makes the 
security problem that much harder. 
There is now about one bombing a 
week in central Belfast, which would 
normally be a considerable shopping 
attraction but retailers are discouraged 
from exploiting it. Belfast’s situation is 
not unique. Londonderry and Newry 


shops have abo been hard hit and will 
probably ask for Government loans if 
Belfast is succ.essful in its plea. 

Lorries _ 

Juggernauts 

Biitaiin ds rightly ahead of the rest of 
Europe in being concerned about the 
misuse of heavy lorries, and die issue 
of maximuni lorry weights has proved 
one of the first tests of British negotliat- 
dng drills in Brussels since the signing 
of the Treaty of Rome. The latest com¬ 
promise proposails firom the common 
market commission go a long way 
towards meeting Britain’s demands, 
but have run into a flurry of protest 
from the public. The Government is 
stickling to its guns. 

But theare are a number of miscon¬ 
ceptions in the public inlind about 
lorries. The first is that they are sub¬ 
sidised by the taxpayer. They do 
actually pay in taxes almost twice the 
costs that can be attributed 'to them, 
including 'things like lighting and acci¬ 
dents. That ds quite a high penalty to 
pay for the envdronmewntal liann they 
cause. Anyway die idea of this harm 
being much alleviated by a switch to 
rail is nonsense. Most of it happens 
inside cities rather than tietween them, 
which is where the rail routes are. Rail 
•is so insignificamt that if half its freight 
traffic switched to roads it would 
barely be noticed. Rail is both costly 
and inefficient, and forcing more off 
lorries and on to trains would have to 
be paid for by the coiisimier. 

On the other hand, there are wavs 
in which lorries should be rigorously 
controlled. Here agaiin, though, tliere 
are misconceptions about what really 
matters. In the public’s mind at is over¬ 


all weight dial counts, and the com* 
men market wants a 40-ton maxiimuxn, 
agiainst Bititain’s 32 tons. But 40*ton 
lorries would be less than a foot longer, 
and would mean fewer lon 4 es would be 
needed. Far more important is the load 
on each axle, power-wclight ratio and 
noise standards, the provision of lorry 
parks (at a suitable cost to the hauliers), 
and the ^banning of lorries from un¬ 
suitable routes. 

It is on axle loads that there is most 
controversy in Brussels. The weight on 
each axle chiefly determines the 
amount of i>hysical destruction ‘to the 
enviiroriment, and in the state of iMiohi- 
gan, whicii is very tough on this, it is 
common to see lorries with seven or 
eight axles. Britain wants a limit of 10 
tons to each axle, which is the standard 
to which Britain's roads arc built, 
whereas 'til\e French, whase lorry manu- 
fadturers have unusual problems, want 
13 tons. The present compromdse pro- 
f)Osal is 11 ’tons, but, if tliat goes 
through, Britain might well restrict ithe 
heavier continental lorries from so 
many routes that it would not be worth 
their while conning here. 

On noise and power-weight require¬ 
ments Britain has tougher standards 
than Europe, but changes are not 
being pressed on tlie manufacturers 
fast enough. Lorry noise (and bus 
noise, for that matter) is paiticulady 
irksome, because it is the peaks of 
noise that create moj?t irritation rather 
than the general background hubbub, 
and lorries changing gear, or starting 
from lights, arc the chiief cause of the 
peaks. Moie jx>wer in relation to the 
lorry's weight would enable fewer gear 
changes to be made. So would more 
motorways. As for Ic^riy parks and 
h)aniiing lorries from certain routes, a 
lot of work on this. 


indicators: British economy 


Induatriai en^yment 

Unchanged in the three montths to 
June, after faMmg 5^% ‘in the 
prev<iou8 12 months 

Bank advances 

Undedying trend sti’l) thought 
to be upwards. Growth of ordinary 
depoaiis siawed in August 


Industrial 


Percentage change on 


Index previous 
1963=100 month 


production* 

June 

129.7 

-0.9 

employment* 

June 

88.7 

0.1 

productivity* 

June 

146.2 

-0.8 

Export trade*f 

July 

149 

-6 

Retail trade* 

June 

116.9 

+1.8 

Unemployment* 

August 

160.7 

+0.5 

Average earnings* 

June 

204.0 

+0.9 

Retail prices 

July 

158.0 

+0.3 

Export prices 

June 

161 

nil 

Import prices 

June 

136 

+i 


three 

months 


Export trade, retail trade: in volume terms (value at constant prices). 
Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; latest rate 3.6 per 
cent. ^Seasonally adjusted. ^Provisional 
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BUSINESS 


International 


America and Europe manage 
to agree—slightly 


Next I'uesday, amid fanfare, the 
Organisation for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion and Development will officially 
piilbhsh the report of its 12-member 
trade group under the formidable 
former presidemt of the European 
commission, Mr Jean Rey. Because the 
report has been extensively leaked in 
Paris and Washington the occasion is 
bound to be an anticlimax, confirming 
the unsurprising news that the Ameri¬ 
can member, President Nixon’s special 
trade representative, Mr William 
Eberle, has tabled notes of dissent from 
several (jtf the conclusions of the group, 
having been heavily outvoted by the 
nine European members. Tue^ay’s 
party, therefore, will be the occasion 
to emphasise the areas of agreement. 
That there are any at all is the 
first surprise. From August 15, 1971, 
onwards, it was evident that America 
and Europe were totally at cross¬ 
purposes on trade issues, and on the 
d^ree to which these were interlinked 
wiith the monetary upheaval. There has 
also been total non-agreement over 
v^hether agriculture is eligible for the 
same sort of progressive liberalisation 
of trade that has already been achieved, 
to some degree, with industrial goods. 
But the group did reach some agree¬ 


ment on agriculture ; most of it along 
the lines that subsidies »to farmers dis¬ 
tort trade, cause great waste of public 
money and eff'orts should be made to 
harmonise the varying forms of hand¬ 
out. Quite strong stuff, for a com¬ 
mittee containing one representaitive 
from the EEC commission and others 
from five of the present Six. Of course 
Mr Eberle, for the record, asked for 
more, including a programme virtually 
to wind up the community common 
agricultural fxylicy and throw agricul¬ 
tural trade into the same negotiating 
melting jxjt as manufactured goods. 
What he got was, again very roughly, 
an undertaking not to give farming 
more propping, up than it has now. 

On industry, agreement has clearly 
come more easily. Everylx>dy wants a 
new round of cuts in tariffs and non- 
tariff barriers, preparations for which 
are now ponderously going ahead at 
Geneva. There was a common feeling 
that, if imports have to be curbed to 
protect jobs at home, then this should 
be done by slowing down their rate 
of growth rather than abruptly turning 
off the tap, and the controls should 
only last long enough to provide a 
breathing space in which either to run 
down the home industry, or get it back 


into competitive shape. There was sup¬ 
port for the idea of an independent 
advisory board to arbitrate when 
countries are at loggerheads, as Britain 
and Japan are now. But it is doubtful 
if even these agreed rules for the 
operation of “ safeguards,” which is 
the new euphemism for import con¬ 
trols, will stop them from spreading. 

The areas of disagreemenit are much 
wider. The EEC specialises in selec¬ 
tive preference? and the Americans 
dislike these in principle. On monetary 
issues the two sides parted company 
even more sharply. The team did agree 
that money and trade issues are linked 
and ishould be considered together— 
something the EEC would probably 
have refused to concede a year ago. 
But the European members said that 
disparities in rates of exchange should 
not be compensated by countries with 
[Strong currencies libera'H.ring their 
import trade by more than countries 
with overvalued exchange rates. A 
pained Mr Eberle, supported by one 
other, complained that trade measures 
[Should not be ruled out “ so flatly.” It 
has been the American contention for 
more tlian a year that botHi Europe and 
Japan should relax barriers to help 
eliminate the American trade deficit. 

The immediate problem now is a 
technical one. President Nixon will 
need congressional approval to nego¬ 
tiate. Similarly, the EEC commission 
needs a formal mandate before it can 
negotiate. Both sets of negotiators are 
liable to have the rug pulled from 
under their feet. 


Key indicators:world economies 


Industrial activity is 
now gathering speed 
almost everywhere, 
afthough no great effects 
■ere yet being felt on 
reserves of prod active 
capacity and labour. 
America still the winner 
on inflation, although 
latest figures less 
encouraging. 


United States 

Japan 

Germany 

France 

Britain 

Italy 

Benelux 


Industrial production 
1963= % change 

100 3 mths 1 year 

1963= 

100 

Exports 

% change 

3 mths 1 year 

1963= 

100 

Retail prices 
- Vo change 

3 mths 1 year 

137t 

41 

-1-3 

215t 

4 - 7 

+ 16 

I4^t 

+11 

+ 61 

160* 

+2i 

+5 

473 

- 51 

+ 7 

290* 

+ 21 

+13i 

134 

•4-1 

+ 5 ^ 

^ 331 

+ 12 

+23 

161* 

+ 3 

+ 3 

146 

+ii 

+ 5 ^ 

\ 324* 

4-144 

+27 

168* 

+ 2 

+11 

158t 


-f5^ 

\ 190t 

- 21 

+ 41 

130 

+ 21 

+ 3 

141 

+2 

+ 5 ^ 

\ 343* 

- 1 

+ 16 

150 

+ 3 

+ 31 

152 

-t-2 

"F6'| 

[ 331* 

+12 

+29 

174* 

+ 3i 

+ 7 


Index numbers refer to June, 1972, except *{May) and i(July),, Industrial production and value 
of exports (in dollar terms) seasonally adjusted. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor the solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities 

The offering is made only by the Prnspecws 


1,200,000 Shares 


CONTROL DATA 

C O O a F 1 O N 


Common Stock 

(Par Value $b 00 per Share) 


Price $76.50 per Share 


Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes White, Weld & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Bly th Eastman Dillon & Co. Di exel Firestone 

lBror»«r»trd InrorporcUd Iii,orB®r»t»d I»cpr»or»t*d 

duPont Glore Forgan Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kuhn, Loeb & (^o. I.azard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 

Uieorporkted I««irpor«ted 

Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Smith Salomon Brothers 

incorponted 

Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co., Inc. 

Incorporated 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Banca Commerciale Italiana Banque Nationale de Paris 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft Skandinaviska Enskilda Banken C. G. Trinkaus & Burkhardt 

—Frankfurter Bank— 


August 24, 1972 
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THE ECXnHOMIST SEPninBIl 3, 


France 

Only a gesture 

^aris 

Wediie5>day\ |w( kat»e of economic 
mcasureAS, lieiaklctl by the press as a 
tnajoi onslauiL^li! on inflation, turned 
out tf» be oni\ a weak effort to he 
seen urix.* doiii)^ sonieihiny. M. Valery 
Oiscard d’EsUin^, who may well have 
felt oversliadowed by the industrious 
new social aflairs minister, M. Edgar 
Faure, ilunng die summer holiday 
period, is now back in the centre of 
the slaiTe. Frame wants to discuss infla- 
tifin with Its EEC" partners, including 
some flexibility on meat prices. Their 
rise in the past few months at an annual 
rate of i*) per cent has done more 
than anythinc; else to hnng home the 
fact of 'inflation to the average Frencli 
houiJe'hold, except ]>erliaps the jump in 
cigarette pnees biought about by the 
governinrnt I'tiself. The French may 
press for abolition of the ; ommon 
market tarifl /m meat. In the long run, 
though; they want to increase produc¬ 
tion at home and are setting up a 
special body for this purpose. 

It is easy, jjerliaj>s, to blame common 
market dec-isions for higher food prices, 
Bui it is much harder for die French 
government to escape responsibihty for 
its failure in other areas. After the 
relative succe^^s of last winter’s “anti- 
incr<*asecontracts for prices of manu- 
factures and services, subsequent policy 
has slipped bad'Iy. M. (discard d’Evtaing 
has now pronuised to tighten the 
system, but the spiral is now' self- 
peTfietualing as workers’ wages in many 
inaiuifacnuiing iiidusftncs are now 
directly linked to the retail price index. 
Nor will the decision to defei increases 
in public srrtoi charges until next 
\pril hel]> much; most of the 
nationalised indiKtn^s managed to put 
up tlieir prices in July or August, while 
those that now cannot will probably get 
state subsidies. 

'I'he only iea]l\ eflect'ive part of 
the pac kage seems to l>e the decision to 
raise tlie ratio of compulsory reserves 
on bank lending to 15 per cent for 
loans advanced after April *^th (the 
ratio for loans coiitracited before then 
will remain at 4 { ei < ent). \ ct despite 
the upping of ofhc lal growth forecasts 
for this veai tc» at lea sit pei cent, 
there is alwavs the iisk of hitting indus¬ 
trial borrowcis more heavily than 
intended and «-tiflmg industry’s invest¬ 
ment appetite. Next week the govern¬ 
ment hojjes to gam .some elec toral 
popuilanty by M. Faure’s programme 
for helping the needy. But to carry con¬ 


viction it has to appear in a context 
where whatever it hands out has .some 
prospect of maintaining its value. The 
inflationary climate remains. 

Europe’s tourists _ 

Italy scores _ 

The general trends in this summer’s 
tourist season are now becoming clear: 
a revival of the popularity of Italy ; 
a distinct slowdown in the growth of 
package tour business from the biggest 
European money-spending country, 
Gennany; a faint swing towards indi¬ 
vidual holidaymaking rather than 
package tours so far as European holi¬ 
days are concerned ; and more 
Japanese tourists in Europe. 

Our Rome correspondent writes that 
net Italian tourist earnings in the first 
SIX months were £8om up on last year, 
at £400in, 01 roughly equal to Italian 
earnings from remittances from Italian 
workers al)road. The main increase 
came from (rerman and Austnalian 
visitors (as last year), but witli an 
interesting jiiTn]) in the number of 
Frenchmen. About one in five of 
Italy’s 3:jm visitors last year were 
(Germans and most c^f them were among 
the 75 per cent of all Italy’s visitors 
who came 111 dieir own cais. Italy has 
had a relatively low rate of inflation 
over the past year. Jugoslavia, Greece 
and Spain have not. Italy has also 
begun to cope with pollution; Rimini, 
the mecca of Cierman and Scandin¬ 
avian tourists, can now boast of sea 
water as clean as anywhere in the 
Mediterranean. 

Many package tour operators report 
a drop in bookings thi.s summer, for 
which they blame scare stories about 
strikes, j^ullution and the like. The truth 
is that (Germans, French, Austrians and 
Dutch are increasingly tending to 
travel under their own steam to Italy, 
but use package tours for more exotic 
places like Turkey, Keny«o and North 
Africa. Although the 1.umber of 
Japanese visitors—who almost all come 
on package tours—is rising, the total 
of Americans (who do too) is static at 
about 5 per cent of the maiket. The 
British figure is about the .same, 1.7m 
visitors, though with conspicuously less 
money to spend than the continentals. 

Italy is among the top three 
favourites of the German holidavniaker, 
writes our Hamhurf^ correspondent, 
with 18 per cent of (German tourist 
spending abroad. It thus ranks behind 
Austria (ati per cent) but ahead of 
Switzerland (13 per cent), Holland and 
Spain (both growing in popularity), 


France, America, Jugoslavia, Britain, 
and Denmark in that order. Package 
tour holiday business rose again this 
year, but growth slowed to some 15 per 
cent, against a norm of about 40 per 
cent in previous years. For the first 
time this year more German holiday¬ 
makers went abroad for their holidays 
than took them at home. Altogether 
last year they spent £1.6 billion 
(£96om of it abroad), or three times as 
inucih as in 1962 in D-mark terms. 

Despite the trend towards individual 
holidaymaking (which has induced 
mergers among tour operating com¬ 
panies), most Germans still use group 
travel. And despite the growing fashion 
for taking holidays as far afield as 
place.s like Burma, (icrman holiday 
spending is still heavily concentrated 
in neighbouring countries. 

Shipping _ 

A grain of hope 

I’he huge Russian orders for grain 
from north America and elsewihere will 
do little to rescue the .'Aiipping industry 
from its present glut of capacity, even 
though they may require 400 ships. 
What has done rather more to boost 
freight rates—by 20 per cent in the 
past few weeks—is the pick-up in trade. 
There has been a sharj) jump in the 
oil business, notably a 55 per cent in¬ 
crease in American oil imports in Dhe 
first five months of the year. 

But, as the latest survey from ship- 
brokers Lambert Brothers stresses, the 
world fleet has expanded much more, 
and orders placed in the last boom 
will keep on producing new .ship.s up to 
197^). Fleet capacity is .stSll growing 
faster than demand, and as .ships are 
tending to .spend less time in port tfiey 
are each individually getting through 
more work. 

At the root of this over-ordering by 
shipowners, Lambert Brothen^ single 
out two factors: the peculiar tax and 
cash flow set-up in the industry ; and 


Too many ships Annual % increases 
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subsidies to shipbuilding—both of 
which are the fault of governments. 
There are two ways in which ship¬ 
owners can react. They can postpone 
orders. Or they can scrap older shi|)s. 
Even if they were inclined to j^stpone 
orders, which is far from certain, post¬ 
ponements would have Utde impact on 
tonnage in service before 1974-75. 

And shipowners are reluctant to 
scrap old ships. It is cheap to keep an 
old, fully-depreciated ship in mothballs. 
Scrapping is taking place at about am 
tons a year. Yet there ane now 10m 
deadweight tons laid up for lack of 
work, and Lambert Brothers foresee a 
surplus capacity of i7m-2im tons by 
the end of the year unless corrective 
measures are taken. Which they will 
not be. 

RoUay engines 

GM takes the 
plunge _ 

General Motors has stolen a march on 
the rest of the big car manufacturers 
by announcing it is tooling up for 
limited production of rotary engines. 
This will be about the biggest change 
the motoring public has experienced 
since automatic transmission. It has 
been rumoured for months. The rotary 
engine should produce significant cost 
savings. But many of its advo^tes 
claim more than can so far be definitely 
proved for it. 

The original rotary engine, the 
Wankel, is manufactured by a Volks¬ 
wagen subsidiary, NSU, but there are 
later designs foi w'hich better perform¬ 
ance is claimed, notably the Mallory 
engine, developed by an American 
company. GM has rights, through the 
American licensee, Curtis-Wright, to 
the Wankel engine: it has contracted 
to pay $5om for them. The company 
which has had the most spectacular 
success in marketing rotary engines so 
far is Toyo Kogyo in Japan, whose 
Mazda car has been a smash hit in 
the United States this year. 

The rotary is, roughly, half the size, 
half the weight, and has half the parts 
of an ordinary car engine: there are 
only three moving parts Obvious 
advantages of this include less main¬ 
tenance, because there are fewer things 
to go wrong, less assembly line cost, 
because there arc fewer things to 
assemble, and some fuel economy, from 
having less weight to cany round. But 
for GM the overriding consider^ion 
may have been liie problems it is 
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having over American pollution and 
safety controls. 

These involve extra space (for the 
gadgetiy) and weight. Hence the 
attraction of a smaller, lighter engine. 
Whether the Wankel will actually be 
easier to adapt to pollution control 
regulations is a matter of dispute among 
engineers. With its long, big combus¬ 
tion chamber, it ought to be easy to 
treat for nitric oxides, but not so good 
for carbon monoxide and hydrocarbons. 
Toyo Kogyo claims it can meet the 
1975 American j»tandards. But Detroit 
suspects that foreign manufacturers 
hardly realise how stiff these arc in 
practice, or how much a model’s 
emission performance drops between 
prototypes and production models. 

But by the end of the decade an 
even bigger consideration for Detroit 
may be fuel economy. By then the price 
of oil in the United States may have 
doubled. Many American cars arc 
barefly doing 10 miles to the gallon 
now. But by the time they have had 
all the pollution and safety gadgets 
hooked on to them, and lost {)ower 
through changing the running of the 
engine, also to meet the emission con¬ 
trols, they will be doing nowhere near 
thait. 


Anglo-Japanese trade 

London's 14 
headaches _ 

A British trade team goes to Tokyo 
next week to try and lower the 
temperature after the latest Japanese 
move, the leaking of a British aide- 
memoire that lists the 14 sensitive 
areas of Japanese exports. Why did the 
Japanese leak it ? Either to save face, 
recognising that they were certainly 
going to have to give ground on the 
very sensitive sectors (ballbearings. 


polyester fibre: and colour TV) or, 
more subtly, to let their Fair Trade 
Commission know which areas were 
under scrutiny. The Japanese FTC has 
already been muttering about inter¬ 
national cartels, as the proposed so- 
called orderly marketing arrangements 
could be described. In the end, 
Japanese industry could find yet 
another excuse for not reining in 
exports—that home anti-cartel laws 
prevent them from doing so. The 
Japanese aj-e in troiible enough with 
the Americans and are bound to give 
President Nixon something in the talks 
l)et]ween him and the Premier Tanaka 
that opened in Hawaii on Thursday. 

In Britain, the Tokyo leak has 
caused some embarrassment, based on 
the fear that it will raise hopes in 
British industry' which will not be 
satisfied. There is precious little 
expectation of really big concessions 
by the Japanese on exports. Whitehall 
is not looking for one-off deals to 
improve the Anglo-Japanese balance 
of payments, like the $700m stocking-up 
deal the Japanese have done with the 
Americans. The British Government 
wants simply a moderation of the 
growth of Japanese exports of par¬ 
ticular products, to allow British 
industry to recover from Japanese 
depredations into specific narrow 
sectors of the market. This is especially 
tme of ballbearings, where the Japanese 
now dominate the market for the 
profitable standard bearings. Here at 
least the Japanese seem willing to 
talk. 

On polyester fibres, where there is 
a world glut of capacity, Whitehall 
is asking for some co-ordination of 
investment to avoid repeating this in 
future. With most of the other pro¬ 
ducts the British arc really serving 
notice that in futuie imports will be 
clobbered before the Japanese get the 
.sort of grip on the market that they 
have in ballbearings. Colour television 
is one example ; there is no serious 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Chocotate surprise 
Brokers 'have been expecting a 
apurpkis in nhis season's cocoa crop, 
and ihed kept prices down. But 
suddenly the j46,00D ton surplus 
predicted six >monilhs ego ijiooks Arke 
being a 10.000 ton deficit. At £300 
a ton the loocaa price is rising 
sflierply. The cocoa harvest oepends 
on the weather during the next few 
weeks. AMouglh a record crop vs 
likally. wortd demand, espeoially from 
Russia, is groWing uneicpectsdiy fast. 


Index Percentage 

1963=100 change on 

Aj^ Aug one one 

23 30 month year 


All items 137.3 138.9* 
Food 153.3 166u3* 
Fibres 108.9 106.8* 

Metals 183.9 167.7 

Misc 120.7 mOP 


+ 4.4 
-F 4.8 


-F183 

+21.7 


+ M +29.1 
+ 3.2 + 1.1 
oil +20.8 
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We keep on buying them 


difficulty Mver imports, but also no 
intention of lettinc^ the Japanese collar 
the same share of the market i:i Britain 
as they now have in America. 
Pt'oducts like cutlery and umbrellas 
raise special problems because many 
of the Japanese imports in fact come 
from Japanese-owned firms in Hon,cj- 
kong and Taiwan. 

Yet how much does British industry 
care about doing more than running 
to the Government for help ? The 
electronics industry is one of those 
with most tt) fear from Japan, but a 
study tour of Japanese plants organised 
by the respected trade journal, 
Electronics Weekly, has had to he 
cancelled because fewer than 20 
people showed any interest in it. A 
similar trip round machine tool plants 
organised by the Machine Tool Trades 
Association has been heavily over¬ 
subscribed. 


Thd 14 sensitive areas 



British imports, 1971 


Total 

From Japan 

% 

£m growth* 

Cars 

£m 

173.1 

8.2 4 305 

Synthetic yarn 

Desk calculators 

47.4 

4.5 +671 

and computers 

41.7 

6 0 -1 27 

Radios 

231 

6.2 -r 91 

TV sets 

21.3 

6.4 1260 

Tape recorders, eic 

20.1 

6.4 ^137 

Bearings 

19.7 

38+86 

fork lift trucks 

8.3 

0.6 -f 95 

Cutlery 

4.1 

1.2 + 45 

Umbrellas 

Blectron. etc. 

1.6 

0.6 + 89 

■microscopes 

Some electronic 

0.8 

0.3 18 

components 

not 

available 

Some steel products 

not availaible 

Woven wire liabnc 

not available 
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Australia 

Upvalued dollar? 

Sydney 

With a general election only about 
three months away the Australian 
Lalx>r party has entered surprisingly 
into the mounting argument over 
whether the Australian dollar should be 
upvalued. Australia is enjoying a 
record surplus on its balance of pay¬ 
ments. It totalled £70om in the year 
to June. An increase of some 23 per 
cent in the capital inPxow, to fiSgom, 
in the year to June has been mainly 
responsible, but the trade position has 
also been strong—thanks partly to 
higher farm prices, but also to the 
effects on all exports and imports of 
the December currency realignments, 
when the Australian dollar was up¬ 
valued by only 6.3 per cent against the 
American dollar (a lower rise than 
sterling, and thus equal to a devalua¬ 
tion of about 1.75 per cent against 
Australia’s other main trading 
partners). 

'I'he capital inflow reflects not only 
overseas interest in long-term invest¬ 
ment in Australia, but also leads, lags 
and short-term transfers that reflect 
hopes and fears of a currency upvalu- 
ation. I'he Reserve Bank, in its annual 
report, broke with its habit of steering 
clear of political issues and observed 
that “ externa] trade and capital in¬ 
flows are quite responsive to changes 
in relative prices,” while “ pricing 
mechanisms often create the least en¬ 
during distortions and help to pro¬ 
mote efficiency.” There can be no 
doubt that the bank is opjxised to per¬ 
manent pegging of the Australian dol¬ 
lar at its present parity, and that it 
believes Australia has no hope of 
cutting loose from overseas inflationary 
pressures unle.ss it is prepared to up¬ 
value its exchange rate. 

Big business, as might be expected, 
has been quick to .spring to the defence 
of the present parity. It has contracts 
written in American dollars, and has 
benefited nicely from the present rela¬ 
tive undervaluation. Rural voters are 
even more opposed to an upvaluatlon 
because of the impact on the local 
value of wool and other export earn¬ 
ings. It is all the more surprising, there¬ 
fore, that the Labor leader, Mr Gough 
Whitlam, looking perhaps for a jjtick to 
beat the government, has now come 
out in favour of an upvaluation. Rural 
Labor supporters are incensed. Those 
in the cities w'ho might benefit from 
cheaper imports are unlikely to compre¬ 
hend the issue. Civil servants at the 
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treasury privately favour an upvalua¬ 
tion, but recognise that it is not prac¬ 
tical politics this side of the election. 
Businesmen hope that it will not be 
practical politics even after the elec¬ 
tions : that the Australian dollar will 
become a D-mark of the south, resisting 
upvaluation save as part of the next 
general currency realignment. 

EEC _ 

Don't prop 
them up _ 

The EEC commission is wasting no 
time in trying to show that its 
revamped social fund is intended to be 
used as a powerful incentive in shap¬ 
ing regional and industrial policy. It 
has just submitted a crisp application 
to the council of ministers for permis¬ 
sion to start payments specifically for 
the farming and textile industries, 
including supplementing incomes while 
the men are being retrained and until 
they find another job. This is a big 
departure from the practice up to last 
year, when all that the social fund was 
used for was to carry out the purely 
accounting function of reimbursing 
member countries for whatever they 
had spent on retraining and resettling 
redundant men. The commission then 
persuaded the council of ministers to 
authorise the fund to start paying out 
as and when redundancies occurred, 
rather than well after the event, and it 
asked for its budget to be raised from 
£i6m to £io6m this year. 

Next, tlie commission had a look at 
the social fund’s rules, and its new 
submission shows that it means to bend 
them just as far as they will go. Article 
4 says that the social fund may help 
men thrown out of work as a result of 
any EEC policy. That would certainly 
seem to include farmers and farm 
workers since it is EEC policy to 
modernise agriculture. But textiles ? 
Only if the EEC were deliberately to 
open up more of its market to imports 
from developing countries—^which it 
shows no signs of doing—could it be 
said that its policy was contributing to 
the present contraction in textiles. 
What the commission is obviously try¬ 
ing to do is to establish the social fund 
as a positive disincentive to govern¬ 
ments to prop up declining industries, 
since there is more money to be gained 
from allowing the industries to run 
down and to claim in full all the 
allowances for the men who leave 
them. 
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2 % 1972-1987 Bonds 


CREDIT INDUSTRIEL ET COMMERCIAL 

soci£t£: gEnErale 

BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

MORGAN A CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 

BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L’UNION DES MINES 
CR£DIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) LIMITED 

DEUTSCHE BANK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFr 

KUHN, LOEB & CO. INTERNATIONAI. 

SOCIEtE GEnERALE DE BANQUE S.A. 

WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK GIROZENTRALE 


Alahli Bank of Kuwait (K.S.C.) 

A.F. Ames & Co. Limited 
Julius Baer International Limited Banca Commcrcialc Italians 

Banca Nazionalc del Lavoro Banco Ambrosiano S.p.A. 

Banco di Roma/Commerzbank A.G./Credit Lyonnais Bank Mces & 

Bankers I'rust International Limited 
Banque du Bindux La Luxembourgeoise 
Banque Canadienne Nationale (Europe) 

Banque Europtenne de Tokyo 
Banque Fran^aise de D6p(Sts et de Titres 
Banque Internationale 4 Luxembourg S.A. 

Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet 
Banque Rothschild 


Banque Worms Baring Brothers & Co. L imited 

Baycrischc Hypotheken-und Weschscl-Bunk Bayerische Vereinshank 

Berliner Handels*Gesellschaft-Frankfurtcr Bank 
“1 a Ccnlrale” Finanziara Generale S.p.A. 


Algemene Bank Nederland N V. American Express Securities S.A. 

Amstcrdain-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Astaire & Co 

Banca Nazionalc dell^gricoltura 
Banco do Brasil S.A. 
Hope N.V. Bank of Montreal 

Bitnque du B6n61ux S.A. 
Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 
Banque de ('ommcrcc S.A. 
Banque Frangaise du Commerce ExtiSrieur 
Banque de I'lndiKhine 
Banque Louis-Dreyfus 
Banque Populaire Suisse (Underwriters) S.A. 
Banque de ITfnion Parisienne 
H. Albert dc Bary & Co. N.V 
.Toh. Bcrenberg, Go.ssler & ('o. 

British and Continental Bunking Company Limited Cazenove & Co. 

Christiania Bank og Kreditkassc La Compagnie Financi^rc 


Banque Amcribas 

Banque Commerciale S.A. 

Banque G^n^rale du Luxembourg 
Banque Lanibcri S.C S. 
Banque de Paris et dcs Pays-Bas 
Banque dc TUnion Furopcenne 


Continental Bank S.A. C'reditan.siall Bankvcrcin Credit Commercial de France 

Crtdit General dc Belgique S.A. dc Banque Credit Indusiriel d’Alsace el dc Lorraine Credito Italiano 

Daiwa Securities Limited Den Danske Landmandsbank Dcut.sche Girozentralc-Dcuischc KoiiinuinaJbank 

Dewaay Cortvriendt International S.A. Dominion Securities Corporation Limited Dresdner Bank Akiicngcscllschaft 

Edilcentro S.p.A. EIC Eurosex-untics Limited Luramcnca International Limited Fidi Milano S.p.A 

Finacor FNC’B Euroscciiritics S A. Goldman Sach.s International < orp. Gotabanken 

Grieveson, Grant and Co. Gutzwillcr, Kurz, Bungener Securities Limited Hambros Bank Limited 

Hill Samuel & Co. Limited Intcrunion Banque Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino 

Kidder. Peabody Securities Limited KIcinwort, Benson (Europe) S A. Kredietbank N.V. 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuwait Investment Company S.A.K. Lazard Brothers & Co Limited 

Lazard Fr6rcs ct Cic Manufacturers Hanover Limited 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Securities Underwriter Limited L. Mcsstl & Co. Morgan Grenfell Co. Limited 

The Nikko Securities Co. Limited The Nippon Kangyo Kakumaru Securities Co. Limited 

Nomura Securities International. Inc. Sul. Oppenheim Jr. & Cie Orion Bunk Limited 

Peterbroeck. van Campenhout Securities S.A. Pictet International Limited Pierson, Hcldring Sl Pterson 

Pirvatbanken i Kjobenhavn Akticsclskab N. M. Rothschild A Sons Limited Saifl Securities International Limited 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited Joseph Sebag A Co. J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Limited 

Skandinaviska Enskilda Bankcn Soci6t6 Gdntralc Alsacicnnc dc Banque Socidrt Nanc6iennc A Varin-Bcmicr 

Soci4t6 S^quanaisc de Banque Smith, Barney A Co. Incorporated Softs Overseas Inc. Strauss Turnbull A Co. 

Svenska Handdsbanken Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) Limited C.G. Trinkaus A Burkhart 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) Limited Union dc Banques Arabce ct Francaises U.B.A.F. 

Vereinsbank in Hamburg Vickers da Costa A Co. (Bahamas) S.G. Warburg A Co Limited 

White Weld A Co. Limited Williams, Glyn A Co. Yamaichi Securities Co. of New York Inc. 
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Euramerica international Limited 

Nassau New Providence Bahama Islands 

IS pieased to announce that 

/ts name has been changed to 

EURAMERICA INTERNATIONAL BANK Umited 

and that 

it has been granted 
by the Ministry of Finance 

an unrestricted licence to carry on banking business 

Nassau August 31 1972 




industry and individuals engaged in all 
forms of economic activity, in all parts 
of the country. 


THE KVOWA BANK, LIMITED 

flP Head Office ^ 1 Marunouchi 1 rhome Chiyoda ku Tokyo Japan Telex J24275 

^ ^ London Office 62 lime Street London EC 3 England Telex 51 d83317 

New York Office Nt 1 The World Trade Ceiiipr Suite 14b f New York NY 1U048 USA 

Ttitx 23 422 943 

Lob Angeles Office C r rl tr Bink Plaza 611 West Sixth Street Los Angele Californ a 90017 USA 
_ Telex 230674929 
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Hurrah for the minorities of 
one 


It’s gone far enough. That, surely, 
must ibe rhe reaction of many people 
in 'the City, and many more outside 
the square financial mile, to the wave 
of takeovers that has been partly 
caused by, and is partly causing, the 
bull market. In the second quarter of 
1972, a record 260 independent com¬ 
panies were taken over, and 467 
altogether in the first half of the year. 
This compares with 620 in the whole 
of 1971, 608 in 1970 and 742 in 1969. 

About £i billion a year is spent by 
commerce and industry on buying up 
the smaller, or weaker, brethren ; 
these figures, collected by the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry, d(> not 
include financial companies. No one 
has yet proved whether most of such 
combinations, or even a high percent¬ 
age of them, are beneficial to either 
sharelholders or 'the economy at large— 
and the contested takeover is, there¬ 
fore, to be welcomed as it forces the 
parties concerned to spell out their 
reasons for claiming independence, or 
indulgence. 

Far too many takeovers are cosily 
agreed and go through on a nod and 
a wink. Shareholders do not have a 
legal right to be consulted unless a 
change in the authorised share capital 
or the legal constitution of 'the com¬ 
pany needs their vote. Thus the 
independent thinking director has a 
special duty to make up his mind and 
speak out. For these reasons, it took 
courage for Lord Inchcape to be the 
sole director on his board at Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Coinpany to dissent from the deal with 
Bovis, and for Mr Dennis Blake to 
be 'the sole director at Quinton Hazell 
(Holdings) to object to being taken 
over by Burmah Oil 

Whether they turn out to be correct 
in their fears, and whatever the final 


outcome, they are right to break with 
the ranks of unanimity and warn 
shareholders that there is an alternative 
way of looking at things. I-rord Inch- 
cape is an outside non-executive 
director, and Mr Blake was a 
newcomer to the board. The long- 
serving executive director can tend to 
see things the way of his dhaiiman and 
pension rights. 

The merits of the merger of P&O 
wrCh Bovis must await the details of 
■the offer document for full discussion 
and judgment. At present, it looks ass 
if P&O is making the right decision— 
to find new management talent, and 
growing- profits—but at the wrong 
price, and possibly witli the wrong 
partners. What P&O has in abundance 
is assets, £3iom worth of them, 
against a market capitalisation which 
was just over half of that, but a profits 
record which has not shown a return 
on a.ssets of over 5^% in any year of 
the last ten. Bovis has gross assets of 
£49m, but a debt of £20111, leaving 
net assetss of £29111 against a market 
capitalisation four times as large— 
thanks to its undoubted profits growth 
record and entrepreneurial Hair, How' 
much of that flair is caused by the 
boom in house prices and construction 
is something the P&O shareholders will 
have to take into account. Since there 
is to he an increase of capital, they 
will be able to exercise a vote about 
the merger. Basically, they arc giving 
away half their assets for half the 
profits of the combined group. It is 
generally presumed that a marriage 
broker was Lord Poole of 
Lazard Brotliers, who joined 
the board in May. Lazard Brothers 
are P&O’s financial -advisers and alsc\ 
until very recently, were advisers to 
Bovis, Lazard withdrew from Bovis 
for reasons of proprie^ty. It would be 



Don't say P&O, say Bovis ? 


.'ill advantage to ^are'holders if 
another merchant bank were to assess 
the terms of the merger. The con¬ 
currence in the merger terms of 
Williams, Glyn does -not wholly gain¬ 
say this. It will be welcome if Lord 
Inchcape forms a cominittee of share¬ 
holders, retains a rival merc^iant 
bank, and takes his fig*!!! a few steps 
further. 

In flic case of Burmah and Quiriton 
liazdl versus Mr Blake, the logic of 
the hid does, for a change for Burm'ah, 
lcx)k right. But terms do contain a 
high proportion of wiirrants (around a 
quar'ter) which are notoriously volatile. 
With tlic help of the stockbroker, Mr 
Victoi Sandelson, Mr Blake has a very 
good chance of at least getting the 
terms revised. If shareholder power is 
still dead on its feet, director power 
has a good deal of life in it. 


up to 

the runway 

The accepting houses have decided to 
go aheiad aixl develop their compvtteo, 
ised share dealing market, despite the 
decision by the steam maiket to reduce 
its commissions on kunM trades. The 
reductions proposed by the Mode 


Cmputerjr^ir^ 


Ariel taxi( 
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cjocban^e council are far from gener¬ 
ous, and Ariel (Autoinatcd Roal-Tiimc 
Inv€«ftrnen't Kxohaiiijfe L'imilted) is still 
goin^ to be very roru|^ittive. 

Ariel will charge a ftait 0*3% of the 
consideration (plus Vat on that) and 
win linmt tin* rniiriinuin size of tradei^ 
to around £20,000, but will also 
have a (eiling commission of 
£2,000 jici transaction. The stock 
exchange’s {'arteljsed rate does not come 
down to 0.3% unftiil tfie deal goes over 
£730,000. For the ix)ittion over film, 
the rortiniiiission comes down to 0.125%. 
If you are buying or selling fism of 
shares, the average commission of 
£15,000 will work out at 0.3%. But 
Ariel will be charging its ceiling com¬ 
mission of £2,000 • so, for these very 
largest trades, Ariel’s competitive 
advantage will be largest of all. 

However, the bulk even of in^titu- 
•tionia'l transaction's arc woU under £im. 
There are no readily availiaible figures 
on the size of the run-of-ltihe-imi'M 
instkutiional trades, })ut it is a fair 
guess to pul them at £100,000 by 
brge nierclvaiU banks, and somew^iait 
less than thalt for imurance oompaniiies. 
For any such " average ” tranisraiCtion 
of £100,000, of the kind of which a 
large hank wiill do a fair number a 
diav, the jitock ewdrangc stockbroker 
will l>e charging £562 (5% let* than 
under the old ra‘les) and Ariel will lx* 
charging £300. 

I'here are two main c|uej^tions for 
outsiders to ask. First, how much of 
the economic )>enefilt of sudi Lmjiiroved 
j^roduotivity through technology will 
filter through to the clients of the banks 
plugged in to Ariel ? MercJianlt banks 
make a fail merchandising profit out 
of investment management. If five 
jx>rtfolios inianiaged hy a bank each seH 
£20,000 worth of shares in a company, 
each portfolio Ls charged die 'Jtock 
exchange rate for £20,000, or five times 
£125, but the liank will only jjiay the 
broker £562, and m‘ake a nice profit 
of £63. What, investment clients of the 
banks should ask, is in it for us ? 

Secondly, will the price obtained on 
Ariel be as good as 'tliat obtained on 
the floor of the geographical market ? 
Since Ariel wiill l>e cAvned by the 
aoceiijitting houses, there will be a 
natural tendenev for them to use it. k 
is possible 'thdit ^ndl’s ownership .will 
be broadened to include other usere. 
Some stockbrokerft have, with great dis¬ 
cretion, broken r2uiks and made it clear 
thalt they would .be interested in hook¬ 
ing up to Ariel. But tliev would be as 
fiduidtant to make profiitss for the accept¬ 
ing houses that own Ariel as the banks 
^re neluDtanit to telip stockbrokers rnak^ 


super-profits. The more stocldnrdcers 
join Ariel, the more representative will 
Its prices turn out to be. As prices in 
the cxisiting system are set by the job¬ 
bers, the, best solution would be for the 
jolibers to join in the electronic fun too. 
But at present they are forbidden by 
the rules to trade with non-members of 
the stock excihanige. It is not impossible 
tlia-t banks w»il‘i be prepared to adt as 
jobl>ers, or miarketHmiakers, on the com¬ 
puter network. 

The cloaer the dectron'ic and the 
steam markets grow and develop 
together, the better for both. Ariel will 
be relying on the policing of the 
rmarket bv the quotaitions depailtanen't 
of the stock exchange council; it would 
suspend dealings on the computer if 
a shai^e’s quote is suMfiended ait Throg- 
mortoii Street. But Ariel will also have 
a monitoring service aU of its own. 
A grou]) of dediaalted protfessdanals wiill 
watch the television screens and .step 
in if it st'erns that someone is playing 
around alt manipulating prices or is 
simply making miieatakes that are driv¬ 
ing the conuputer haywire. 

There wiilll be a slight element of Big 
Brother too. Tbe com'|njlteir market wiiW 
still 1)0 a negoltialted one rather than 
an auction one. The buyer and seller, 
having been pult in touch with each 
other by messages broadcaf^t on tlic 
television scTcens, wil then conduct 
the actual negotialtions in private over 
the telcitvfje. The supervisors will have 
to be able to lisiten in to make sure 
that all arc playing fair. There will, 
very sxx>n after the Ariel starts, be a 
need for co-^>peTation in policing the 
market beitween the stock exchange and 
Ariel. The sooner that is plann^ for, 
the better. 

Ariel will not start for anotfier 15 
monirtiis, alt the erxl of 1973. To cover 
uts annual operaitling costs of something 
like £250,000 it will need to handle a 
gross turnover of only £ioom. 


Widl Street 

The prime reason 

New York 

Like a patient dabbed with iodine Wall 
Street tried to belie this week that 
“what hurts is good for you,” In the 
first place, short-term interest rates were 
on the rise again, bringing back un¬ 
pleasant memories of credit crunches in 
the past, and ruffling the atmosphere in 
the bond market. In the second, the 
dreaded Senator McGovern made his 
first overture to the Street, putting hi? 
ideas on fairer taxation to a group of 
analysts who do not lose much sleep 
over such things. 

The market preserved a bland 
countenance There was no feverish 
burst of trading activity. After a 
marked drop of 10 points on the day 
that prime rates rose, tlie Dow Jones 
index drifted down and up on light 
volume. The majority of banks boosted 
their prime lending rates from 5^% 
to 5i%; and treasury bill rates moved 
very sharply upwards with three-month 
bills quoted this week at 4.^%, having 
been at 3.9% in mid-August. But the 
stock market took a little heart on 
Wednesday when the Fed moved to 
inject some extra funds into the bank¬ 
ing system. 

Senator McGovern’s thesis that 
“money made by money should be 
taxed at the same rate as money made 
by men ” was not calculated to win an 
ovation in the rather dank head¬ 
quarters of the New York Society of 
Security Analysts. But neither did it 
lead to a stampede. The speech only 
toned down ideas that the market had 
reacted to in early July, and with most 
of the opinion polls showing a wide 
margin in President Nixon’s favour, 
this was no time to get worried about 
the Democratic Senator’s chances. 

No, the hope among analysts is that 
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bDsinbb#: invbstmbmt 


the maiket is going through a doldrum 
phase while it slowly re-orders its 
priorities. There are signs of weakness 
among glamour stocks and some rather 
thin evidence of a growing interest in 
cyclicaLs. Last week the oils, the motor 
stocks, and the international metal 
stocks were strong. This week trading 
was light and it was difficult to pin 
down interest in any particular sector. 
But there is a feeling that the test of 
an upward move in the market, if it 
comes, will be its width—the degree to 
which it embraces stocks other than the 
glamours and the blue chips which 
have done well this year. 

There is no doubt that the 
apparently arbitrary decision by the 
Price Commission to refuse Ford and 
General Motors a price increase left 
a feeling of vague unease. The com¬ 
panies appeared confident that the 
price rise applications were within the 
rules of phase a. But the commission 
said that they were not. This was a 
reminder of a shadow that has dogged 
the market for some time now, a fear 
th'at I972\s vital rise in profits will not 
be repeated next year when a much 
larger proportion of American industry 
should be achieving its maximum 
allowable profit margin under the phase 
2 rules. 

Ford motor stock, which has been 
strong recently, fell on the Price Com¬ 
mission s announcement by $i^ to 
$66i, but C»eneral Motors remained 
unmoved. The company announced on 
Monday that it would be putting the 
Wankel rotary engine into quantity 
production. This sustained the stock 
price and was a great boost for the 
price of Curtiss-Wright, the American 
company which owns the American 
rights to the Wankel ; its stock went up 
$3 on the following day to $49^. 

Copper _ 

Enthuse, 

cautiously 

The price of coj)per is going up. At 
£438 u ton it luis cliirtbed 5% since 
the surt of July. Hut in tllie same time 
the Financial Tiiues index of copper 
shares has climbed 16% and, together 
with the cop])cr rompanics quoted in 
Wall Street, South Africa and Austra¬ 
lia, it is still going strong. World 
demand for the metal has recovered 
after the slack of the past two years 
and is now running at a record 7.5m 
tons a year. Despite ihi&, huge stocks 
are hanging over the London metal 
exchange, and the copper price is still 


46% down on its high. 

The future of an investment in 
copper or copper sfhares is by no means 
assured. Massive deposits of copper 
are now being opened up; new dis- 
coverie.s are being surveyed all the 
time. A world copper shortage, such 
as existed in the late 1960s when the 
mining houses were enjoying huge 
profit margins, is unlikely to develop 
within the next five years. In the 
shorter run, few brokers see the 
copper price reaching much beyond 
£450 a ton in 1972. 

Prices at that level still exert 
something of a squeeze in the older, 
less efficient and now mostly 
nationalised copper mines of <the 
traditional producers. Although Chile’s 
output is, according to slightly dubious 


figures, running above recent years, 
the mines’ proms are lagging; so are 
those on the central African copper 
beh in Zambia and Zaire. But most of 
the new mines (which tend to be those 
s^till owned by shareholders) can turn 
in reasonable profits with copper at its 
present price. Rio Tinto-Zmc’s mine 
at Bougainville reported its first set of 
results this week, toge'ther with 
RTZ’s Australian subsidiary Conzinc 
Riotinto. The six months’ profit was 
£4m. Despite some initial teething 
problems mine is likely to rival 
RTZ’s South African Palabora site as 
among the most efficient in the world. 
RTZ therefore remains the best way 
of getting into copper ; its margins on 
mining are unparalleled, although its 
performance in zinc and aluminium 


Brokers' men on Wall Street? 


After a brief profits recovery in 1971 
from the sad experience of the two 
previous years. Wall Street brokers 
seem to be back in trouble again. The 
first quarter of 1972 saw a 20% 
decline in their profits, according to 
a survey by the New York stock 
exchange staff, while commission 
income profits showed an even heftier 
drop from $92.7m to $53.6m. Still 
more up-to-date information on the 
pr(»blcm comes from one of the big¬ 
gest of the Wall Street broking 
fraternity,,Baehe and Co, whose earnings 
for the second quarter arc just reported 
down by 51% on the previous year. 
The blame is put fairly and squarely 
on the drop in turnover in the number 
of shares. .Since the total revenue of the 
firm did not fall, the implication is that 
a lot of small deals cat up costs or 
that large deals over $3 oo,ocm^, on which 
rates are now negotiable, arc fewer— 
and are thus being done for ultra 
keen commi.ssions. The .stock exchange 
staff's survey supports the first explana¬ 
tion : its analysis of the first quarter 
figures shows the rot primarily in 
retail business revenue where profits 
took a tumble from $52.2m to $14.im. 
Firms majoring on the institutional 
side, howTver, actually reported a 
handsome increase in their commission 
income from $ii.4m in the first quarter 
of 1971 to $24.3m for the comparable 
period this year. But it was not enough 
for Wall Street to get cheerful about. 

The reversal is all the more depress¬ 
ing for the brokers after last year's 
turn around, which made it look as if, 
with the surcharge of up to $15 on 
deals of less than i,noo shares, they 
had got their problems licked. A 
confidential income and expenditure 
survey made by the New York exchange 
and reported in the Wall Street Journal 
show,s member firms’ profits on com¬ 


missions at a handsome 6.2% in 1071 
—better even than the 4.7% made in 
booming 1968. In the previous two 
years there had been losses of 1.5% 
and 0.5%. Without the surcharge 
introduced as an emergency relief in 
April, 1970, there would have been 
a loss of 5.4% on commission 
business in 1970, according to the 
exchange’s chairman then, Mr Ralph 
DeNunzio. Daily trading in 1970 was 
only 11.7m shares a day. In 1971 it 
shot up to 15.4m shares a day, but 
profits would still have been only a 
meagre 0.4% without the surcharge 
which has now' been consolid itcd in 
the new commission schedule. 

The 1971 survey of income does not 
include item.s like the interest firms 
earn on the money in clients’ accounts 
or their fees for investment advice, 
but these will also have been hit along 
with I his year’s set back on the retail 
side. Also excluded are profits made 
on commodity broking, underwriting 
fees and profits on the firms’ own 
trading. These should have fared better, 
as should the specialists excluded from 
the survey’s coverage {330 of the 
NYSE’s total membership of 577) 
whose main business is maiket making 
(jobbing) and companies which deal 
mainly for their own accounts. 

But commission business is .still the 
lynch pin of Wall Street. It accounted 
for 53% of the revenue of the giants 
who do over $2om in commission busi¬ 
ness a year; and nearly 70% of that of 
the .second-rankers in the $iom to 
$2om bracket. Volume is the inescap¬ 
able key to profitability. Diversification 
is proceeding rapidly, but not rapidly 
enough. Brokers arc left with the 
nasty question that if earnings arc 
suffering during a market on the up, 
what is going to happen on the down- 
.swing ? 
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have blotted its copy book. 

Some investors in copper shares still 
hark back to when copper was being 
sold at something around a 50% profit 
margin ; to them the current 15%- 
20% margin looks feeble. But the old 
days will not return. As Botswana 
RST opens up its site in Southern 
Africa, as Iran brings its huge deposits 
on sftream, and if the American copper 
company Kennecott develops a new 
mine in Papua-New Guinea alongside 
Bougainville, the market price will 
remain low enough to keep the mar¬ 
gins rather slim. 

The money to be made in copper, 
therefore, is in taking a short-term 
view on the metal’s price : a small rise 
would help not only RTZ but com¬ 
panies like Sclectioxi Trust or Esper- 
anza. Alternatively, tihe investor can go 
for those companies which might make 
a windfall discovery of new deposits ; 
patently not RTZ, but again Selection 
Trust or, in the United- States, Ameri¬ 
can Metal Climax. 

Associated Dairies 

star superstore 

Popular as ever, shares in Associated 
Dairies mustered another 4p rise 
after their 240% jump in the past 20 
months when this week’s results proved 
jusit about as good as had been hoped. 
Pre-tax profits were boosted 30% by 
the super superstore to £3.8m, giving 
a 25% rise at the earnings level, exclud¬ 
ing ex!traordinary debits, after a 
higher tax charge. 

An historic p/c of 36 at 428 is a 
pretty fancy rating, and it must be 
about time for buyers to wonder 
whether there is much to go for in the 
short run. In the longer term Asda 
remains a top star of the glittering 
food retailing sector. Despite problems 
about planning permission there can 
be litfle doubt that the future of food 


retailing lies with the cost saving be¬ 
hemoths : as food prices rise with the 
entry into the common market, com¬ 
petition will inevitably focus on 
price-cutting—at ‘the expense of 
stamps, service and the small friendly 
grocer on the corner. 

Asda is well ahead in the game. It 
has 22 stores in the over-25,000 square 
foot superstore class, and only a few 
of the small high sttreet sites that arc 
going to plague some of its competitors 
in a few years’ time. It has enough 
planning permissfions in hand to keep 
up its target of six new stores a year 
for at least ‘two years ahead. Us Asda 
and Gem stores arc well dug into 
discounting, which is a difficult 
technique to master. The original 
dairying side produces a steadily fall¬ 
ing slice of profits, currently around 
30%, but provides a handy rash flow. 
The meat and confectionery businesses 
now supply around 65% of their 
outputs to the stores and are firmly 
tied to their accelerating heels. The 
motft important quesftion-mark is the 
effect of next year’s imputation tax 
system, Wliich will penalise Asda’s 
hligh retentions and dividend cover of 
three. But there will be a counter¬ 
vailing competitive boost from the 
introduction of value-added tax ; 
since it taxes gross margins, it will 
help the cut-price merchants. Food, of 
course, is exempt, but 30% of Asda’s 
turnover in the bigger stores is in non¬ 
foods. Faster growth this year is cleariv 
on the cards. 

Laporte Industries _ 

Laporte estfermee 
for Aubrey Jones 

After less than two years as chairman 
of Laporte Industries, Mr Aubrey 
Jones, former chairman of the now 
defunct Prices and Incomes Board, 



has been ousted by his fellow directors. 
A brief statement, on which the 
company refuses to elaborate, 
mentions, unhelpfully, “ differences of 
viewj)oint.” 

Mr Jones joined Laporte shortly 
after a takeover bid (by Bunnah Oil) 
for the company had been frustrated 
by the fervent opposition of the direc¬ 
tors and by the intervention of the 
Monopolies Commission. It was also 
just after the company had annofunced 
plans to double profits in a five-year 
period, and he was given the job of 
seeing tliose plans through. In ic;^9/70 
profits were over £5m, but dropj)ed to 
£4in the following year and £i.5m 
in the 9-months to December, 1971. A 
major part of this decline was caused 
by the world slump in the chemicals 
industry, but Laporte's decline was 
proportionately greater thai3 tliat of 
its comf>etitors. And it was worsened 
by the new titanium dioxide plant in 
Lincoln.shirc, which cost much more 
than originally expected and has so far 
only operated at 60% capacity. What¬ 
ever the reasons for the sudden depar¬ 
ture, the shareholders should be told 
a little more. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


\ quiet week on 
he markets. But 
.ondon geitting 
vorrtad again 
rbout inflation-— 
iropping 6 points 
)n Thursday, 
ifter the national 
nstitute's 
economic review 
—and New York 
rbout interest 
ates 


Stock price indices 

Aug 1972 
30 high low 


Percentage change on 
one one one record 
week month year high 


London 628.4 
New York 967.9 

6436 

973.6 

470.4 

88a2 

+ 0.3 
“ 1.3 

-f 2.1 
+ 1.8 

■i-27.9 
+ 6.6 

- 2,8 
- 3,7 

Canada 

229.9 

233.8 

187.5 

- 1.5 

-f 4.2 

+24.1 

- 1.7 

Ausitnaiia 

676.3 

639.3 

490.1 

- 2.0 

- 1.7 

+25.3 

- 12.8 

Japan 

309.6 

311.0 

199.9 

- 0.4 

+ 2.6 

+72.8 

- OtS 

H'kong 

443.1 

609.5 

324.0 

- 1.5 

-11.6 

+31.3 

-13.1 

Balgium 

116.6 

117.7 

96.9 

- 0.4 

+ 0.1 

+14.4 

- 0,3 

France 

86.7 

87.9 

67.6 

- 0.8 

-f 2.9 

+14.9 

- 6.8 

Germany 

117,1 

121.3 

97.1 

- 0.3 

- L8 

+15.1 

-22.6 

Hoilland 

160.8 

155.3 

106.4 

- 0.9 

- Z2 

+34.5 

- 2.3 

Itaily 

48.7 

49.9 

43.9 

- 0.2 

- 0.8 

+ 2.7 

-68.2 

Sweden 

366.9 

366.9 

306.7 

+ 4.0 

+ 3.6 

+3a6 

- 2,6 


Stock prices and yields ere on pages 61 and 62. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Ibadan 

NIOBRXA 

AppUoatlona an invltad for 

(a) QBNXOR UOTURERP or 

(b) LBCTURBUa IN BOON 

OMtOS AppointeM tbould have 
BpeclaJBMd In Btatlatloi 
Xoonomlc Tbeory Buaineat and 
fioolal AooounUnv Mathtmattcal 
Eooocitolcs and BoononUc 
Devetooment Salary scale 
<«) «N2A15 £Na 875 p a (b) 

£N1.380-£ha 415 (£N8=£7 ater- 
Hng) The Britlita ExpaArlatea 
Suoptomentaitlon Scheme la 
unTUtoly to be appUed In these 
oases FSStT ftally pass 
ages various allowances 
regular overseas leave Detailed 
appUcattooa (2 copies) inelud 
Ing a curriculum vitae and 
naming 3 referees should be 
forwarded by airmail not later 
than 4th October 1872 to 
the Registrar University of 
Ibadan Ibadan Nigeria 
Applicants in UK should also 
send a cony to Inter Unlvtrslty 
ObunoU. 80/81 Ibttenham Oourl 
Road London WIP ODT Fur 
tber parttculars may be 
obtained from either addrees 


Harrow College of 
Technology and Art 


UCOTURCR OIUDB II IN 
IdANAOEMBNT 8TUDIX8 re 
qulred as soon as possible to 
loin a team of managemem 
lecturers engaged on well 
established courses leading to 
piuCeasionai qualUloatlous In 
Work Study and Industrial 
ManagcmesU. The auccesaful 
applicant will be a rraduaU 
(or hold acceptable profesaional 
qualifloatlona) and will have 
relevaoit industrlal/proleaaional 
experience Ho will be expected 
to teach Work Stu^ aubjeota 
and parblcuJarly contribute o i 
the quantMatlve aapecU of 
nuuMgemenl oouraea Some 
teaching experience la dealralble 

Salary within the range 
£2 355 £3 083 Oius London 
Allowance of £118 


PurthLr details and appUcatltn 
forma retumablt within i4 
da}S from the Principal Rar 
row College of Technology and 
Art Nor^wick Park Harrow 
HAl 3TP 




COUNTY 

COUNCIL 



(Planning Department) 

Senior Assistant Divisional 
Planning Officer £2,772-£3,654 

A vacancy exists in the County Policy Division for a 
person of considerable post graduate experience, able to 
make a constructive approach to the formulation of 
strategic pciliicits and the evolving of research tech¬ 
niques of practical application as an aid to he taking 
of planning decisions in the context of Structure Plan 
ning 

A casual user car allowance is payable ind grams a e 
made towards removal expenses 
Applications giving name s and addresses of two 
referees, should be sent under confidential cover to the 
County Planning Officer, County Hall Maidstone, by 
ISth Septemiber 



APPRAISAL 

Ports and Lane Transportation 

Rendel Palmer & Tntton i$ one of the larger Brittsh 
firms in the field of international enginceiing con 
suftancy The Profect Appraisal Department 
provides specialists in transportation economics as 
a service to the firm as a whole to work with 
engineers and operations consultants on develop 
ment studies in Ports Road Railways and Airports 
both overseas ana in the UK Much of the work 
IS sponsored by the international loan agencies 

Expansron of the Project Apprafisal Department 
has now created openings for Transportetion 
Economists to join tne existing team of specialists 
working on project feas^bfifity and planning 

The work WiW be based in London but the 
ma;ofity of projects will involve visits abroad for 
field reeearch wmcipally to developing countries 
Successful applicants will have opportunities to 
work independenVly and wdll have access to the 
frrm s computer fadlities for aspects such as traffic 
asislignmenft operations simulation and sensitivity 
anfalysis 

Applicants should heve a good degree including 
eoonorrucs and should be between 25 and 30 with 
at least 3 years' experience of transportation plan 
ning involving responsibility for data collection 
economic forecasting and oost/benefit techniques 
They must be able no express clearly and con 
Creely, both in discussion and in writing the 
rationale of their approach, analysis and conclu 
sfons 

Starting eateries will be up to £3 000, depending 
on expei^ience 

Application forms may be obtained fiom Miss L 
Galteot, RerideL Ftelmer & Tntton 61 Southwark 
Straet, iiofidon S<E1 (01-928 8909) 


Ivreafcr 

l*efeiiieroii4|ii 


PLANNERS. ECONOMISTS, SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

Our Chief Planning OflDrer requires the follcming Research 
staff 

SENIOR PUINNER 

(£2388-£3225) 

in the group responsible for long t* nn population and 
housing forecasts housing policv ii^’tarch and subregional 
and regional planning matters I he success-ful applicant will 
initially be required to develop a stu(l> of the demand tor 
private housing and its implicate ns in terms of the social 
and physical planning objectives of the Corporation The post 
offers plenty of scope for the appointed candidate to develop 
his oiwn ideas and interests Applicants uld be suitably 
Qualified with several years experience and able to work 
with the minimum of supervision 

PLANNER 

(£1794-£2388) 

An assistant to \/ork in the group concerned with mom 
tonng and statistical information for the New Town. liaison 
with local industry and employment policy and forecasting 
The post IS likely to appeal to a recent graduate in econo¬ 
mics 01 planning and with some relevant experience 

Generous assistance is given with the coat of moving home, 
temporarv siibsi««tcnce and travel allowanres. free life 
assurance for staff with dependants, and superannuation or 
pension fund option Rented housing will be available, and 
theie IS a lange of houses m the area t buy at compara¬ 
tively 'favourable prices 

Application fonns (returnable by September 18. 1972) from 
General Manager. Peterborough Development Corporutlouv 
Peterscourt. PeteAorough, PEI lUJ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Oxford 

Research in Afinculturat 
Economics 

The MiM^try of Affrlculture, 
Plflhertec «nd Pood U prepared 
tlili year ti offir U) a iulUble 
eandldaCe a reaeareh student 
•tils tenabU at Oxford 
Ufnvrrslty rhr value of MAFP 
awards U normally £6S0 per 
annum 

The subject of research should 
be within the general field 
of AenoiilturaJ Economics or 
AwrlculturaJ Statistics but 
exelutHtig research based on 
Agricultural Development Ovir 
■ess Application forms a ill 
be sent to those interested by 
the Admimslrator Institute of 
Asrioultural Loonumlca, Dart 
Inpton House Little Clarindon 
Btreit Oxford (Ttlephone 
Oxford 5 >021) Thi minimum 
depree standard aoceplAble for 
this award Is upper second class 
honours and imllcanis should 
be British BUbjeeit not nalh 
roddeut in England or Walts 

Djmpleted appUoaUoit forms 
(ngrther with letters of refer 
ence from thr*e referees need 
to be submittd before 22nd 
Beptember 1012 


University of 
Ibadan 

NXOBRZA 


Applications are invited for 
(a> BBNIOR LBCTITRER and 
<bl LEOIURBR In StaUsUcs 
Appotnltea ahould poasess good 
honours degrees and consider¬ 
able postgraduate experience In 
Stattatlca For (a) adequate 
expt rlenee of teaching at 
University level Is essential 
Salary scales (a) fN2 515 
£Ni875 PS (bl £N2,440. 
£NJ900 pa (£N6~£7 eterlitigl 
Ihe British Oovernment may 
supplement salary In range 
£526 £025 p a (Bterllng) for a 
married a<)polnU.(. and £315 
£650 pa (Sterling) for a alngU 
appointee (normally free of 
all tax) and prjvtde children a 
education allowances and holl 
day visit passages F fi B U 
Family passages various allow 
snees regular overseas leave 
Detailed applications <2 copies) 
including a curriculum vltat 
naming three referees should 
and luunlng three referets 
should be sent bv airmal not 
later than Ith October 167S to 
the Registrar umveraltv of 
Ibadan Ibadan Nigeria 
Applicants in UK ahould also 
send 1 copv to Inter Unlveraltv 
Council 90 91 Tottenham Court 
Road London WIP ODT 


University of 
Glasgow 


DEPARTMENT OF BOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Temporary Lecturer tn 
Applied Fconomici 


Applications are invited for 
the above post from persons 
with a good Honours degree in 
Economies The successful appll 
cant will participate in a 
three year studv financed 
86RC on Scottish migration 
The post will be tenable foe 
Ihrto vears from 1st October 
1972 (or as soon thereafter as 
oan be arranged) The initial 
Mlarv will be within the range 
£1764 to £2019 per annum of 
thf Lecturers scale of £1764 to 
14143 ptr annum Placement 

will be according to quallflca 
tlons and cxptTlemc FS6U 
AppUcatlMis (eight copies) 
should bl lodge! not later 

than 18th Bep^mber 197 
with the mult rslgned trom 

whom further particulars mav 
be obtained In repl> please 
quote Rif Nu 3199 2 U 

ROBT 7 HUTCHEbON 
Becritary ot the Unlviraitv C lurt 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,7,74 to 79 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
RESEARCH LTD. 


RESEARCH 


Industrial Market Research Ltd, formed 
in 1960 and located in London, la the leading 
European agency specialising in Industrial 
marketing research. Typical market areas 
studied (within and outside Europe) include 
engineering and electronic products* 
construction materials, hotMS and tourism 
and a range of service activities such as 
education, transport and leisure. The company 
is planning for further rapid expansion and 
is seeking applications for posts at the 
level of Research Executive. 

THE JOB 

Research Executives, reporting to a Senior 
Research Executive, uke project 
responsibility from initial meetings with a 
client to the final report Problems studied 
would be the size, sinicture and future trends 
of markets, using quantitative and qualitative 
techniques Depending on project size a 
Research Executive will be working on his 
own or as part ol a team. 


Please write 


EXECUTIVES 


THE PERSON 

Successful candidates will be Honours 
Graduates (technical or non-technlcal), 
probably in their early to mld-20s, with 
previous experience In industry. Preference 
will be given to candidatea with experience 
in Industrial cr consumer market research, 
economic anal} sis or marketing, and engineers 
or accountants wishing to pursue a career 
in marketing 

As IMR is expanding Its European activities 
it is also seeking applications, at the level 
of Research Executive, from native speakers 
of French or German or those with a fluent 
knowledge of these languages. 

SALARY 

Salary (negotiable) will be in the range 
of £1,600 to £2,500 Promotion to sunior 
posts in late 20s with earnings of £4,000 plus 
is possible for outstanding candidatea. 


stating qualifications, age experience and present salary to 

The PeiBonnel Manager, Industrial Market Research Ltd, 
17 Buckingham Gate, London, S1V). 


Slough Coliege of 
Technology 


Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturers (II or I> 

A/S/h A/2/7 

Statistics Operational 
Research 

Systems Analysis/Data 
Processing/ Cobol ^Plan 

Applications arc invited from 
Men and Women with suit¬ 
able quBllflcatlons and/or 
experience to join established 
teams responsible for teaching 
the abovt subJtcU to students 
of Management Business 
btudles and Computing 

Salary £I 600 to 13 495 
according to quailAcatlons and 
experience 

Details and Application Form 
frjm 


Vice-Prlneipal Slough Cullegt 
jf TeehnolJgv iRoom 
Wellington Street SLOUOK 
SLl lyo Telephone Slough 
34588 ( 34 h>jr answering 

Btrvlce) 


Lincoln College 


(UNIVERSITY COLLEQB 09 
AGRICULTURE) 

NEW ZEALAND 


Lecturers Senior Lecturers 

in 

Marketing and Agricultural 
Business Management 


Apphtailuns are invllid for 
tw) vacanrieh at Iicturer u 
fentor lecturer h\fl in thi 
Depart Tu*iit of Agricultural 
L on jmlcs and Marketing con 
lined nspecilveh with teach 
Ing and rtiitirch In Marketing 
and Agricultural T <lneiis 
Management 

Applicants f r thise p aitijnb 
hhjull havi good degree 
qual lIcAtioua In Economica 
A r riiltural Iironomlca Com 
mer"e or Buslneak Admix 1 
atiati 111 Some commercial 
expcrlencA Is desirable Pre 
vlous baekgrjund In Agricul¬ 
ture Mould t an ad antage 
but is nut necessar) 

nt Department has niajur 
(ei hlng commitments in 
unuergididuatc and graduate 
degrees in Agricultural 

b lencL and ABricultural 

Commeicc and ha* an active 
research programme It main 
tilns ( 1)81 italsrn with the 
Deparime it t i Farm Manage 
mint and the Agricultural 
E jnumlca Heviarch Unit 
Adequate r jmputir la lllties 
are avadlabU 


The succissful appllcania will 
be s^poinud ts Lecturers or 
Beni I lecturira acccrdlng to 
qualllieatl’jna and evpeilence 
present salary hcales are 


Lecturer $N7S 5«9 SNZ7 140 per 
annum Senior Lecturer 
f N27 *78 6NZ8 ^ 0 Mt annum 
(bar) SNZS 6J9-6N26 158 per 
annutr 


New Zealond Oovernment 
Supi r Annuatlon available 


Cond t ons ot appointment glv 
ing further details of each of 
the posltlonfi and ol the 
Oollege ran he obtained from 
the Secretary-General Also 
elation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts) 36 (Jordon 
^iixre London WCIK OPF 
rrel 01-387 8572) or from 
the Reilslrar of the Unlversitj 


Agplioations close on Ji Ortoher 
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Industrial Economists 


There are vacancies in Unilever's 
Economics and Statistics 
Department which provide 
exceptional opportunity to work 
on strategic problems in one of 
the world's largest international 
companies with economists, 
operational researchers and 
accountants. 

We want articulate, numerate 
economists ; those with business 
experience of up to five years and 
others in the earlier stages of 
their career. 

Most of the work of the 
Department is commissioned at 
Board level, and calls for creativity 
as weil as technical skill. It 
includes corporate planning, 
diversification, financial modelling. 


pricing policy, competitor and 
pre-acquisition studies, the 
application of decision theory to 
marketing and investment, as well 
as basic macro-economic analysis 
work on the forecasting of the 
UK and other economies. 

There are three vacancies. For 
a more senior economist the 
salary would be around £4.000, for 
a less experienced man around 
£3.000, and for the new graduate 
£1.700. 


Please write for application form to: 
Miss R M Fell 
Economics and 

Statistics Department II II 
Unilever House II II 

London. EC4P 4BQ. 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Research Fellow 

SCHOOL OP AGRICULTUHE 

AppUo<itloti& arc invited far 
ttua post financed by the Meat 
atul Livestock Oommlaaion 
The successful appUcamt will 
work with Professor O. R 
Allen on Price Pormatlon fur 
Iiieat In the European 
Economic Oommunlty with 
reference to Belgium. 
Prance, Oermany and HoUand. 
He will evaluable the structure, 
conduct and perlomuance of 
wholesaling and retailing but. 
will concentrate on faoton 
dHetrmlntng seasonal and 
annual variations in marketing 
margins. The post is suitable 
for an eoonomlat sprotalising 
tn agncultursd marketing or In 
the more generad application 
of the theory of the Arm and 
price snsil(yaUi. Good command 
Oerman or French la desirable. 
Appotatmewt is for two yeaie 
with fsiary. aooordlng to quall- 
AosiUona, up to £2,350 In the 
first year and £2.850 in the 
Koond, with superannuation. 
Oontributton towards removal 
expenaea will be available In 
certain drcumsiUuicsB. 

Further particulars from the 
Seeretory, Unlveiaiity of Aber¬ 
deen, with whom applications 
(2 ooplee) should be lodged by 
28 September, 1073 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

LiiiOtS8f0.MHrH8i 

Oiipln £10.80 Mr ■.8.1- 

Bog miiRbir pravUtO (th of ckoroo* 

Utiit iiit for asoiOtM MOV'KMO 
TMmCmJU Mmm «4M Itn 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Liverpool 

MARINE TRAN8RORT 
CENTRE 


The Science Research Coundi 
Ifi to 1) nance the development 
of a Man nr Transport Centre 
within tlte Unlvefnlty ot 
Mverpool for an InlUal period 
of live years from October, 
1972. The primal y aim of the 
Oeiitre wli) be to foster InAer- 
dtscipllnary research work Into 
a range of problems affecting 
iH>rt and flet/t operators. The 
Centre will employ six academic 
stair drawn from a range ot 
disciplines including engineer* 
ing. operational research and 
economies They will he sup¬ 
ported by technical ana secre¬ 
tarial assistants 

Applications arc invited lor 
the post ol Director ol the 
Centre The person appointed 
will be expected to be aca¬ 
demically quallfled in a discip¬ 
line relevant to the work ot 
the Centro and should, for pre- 
teronce, have had manageiial 
experience within the marine 
transport industry or similar 
close acquaintance with its 
operations 

The salary will be within 
the professorial range (mini¬ 
mum €6,370 per annum). 

Applications (12 copies) 
stating age, quallfloaUons and 
experience, tnmther with the 
names snd addresses of three 
referees, should be received 
not later than 18th September, 
1972, by the Registrar. The 
University. P.O Box 147, 

Liverpool L69 3BX, from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained. (Candidates overseas 
may send one application 

only by airmail) Quote ref 

RV/E/M019. 


University of 
Dar Es Salaam 

TANZANIA 


AppUcaUons are Invited for 
the post of RE^ARCK 
PROFESSOR (INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMICS) In the Economic 
Research Bureau. Appointee 
should have held a proiesiKirlal 
post or equivalent, must have 
experleiKie In industrial 
economies In general and have 
worked on central planning 
in particular He will mainly 
be involved in devek^ng an 
industrial strategy for Tansanla 
for the coming 5-10 years in 
conjunction with the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs and 
Development Planning. Salary 
Scale : £EA3.0tlO-£EA3.360 pa. 
(£EA6=€7 sterUng). The 
British Oovemmant may sup¬ 
plement salary by £1.088 p a 
sterling (normally free of all 
tax) and provide children's 
education ailowances and holi¬ 
day Visit paaaagea. P.8.S.U 
Family passages ; Uennlal 
leave. Detailed applications (2 
copies) including a curriculum 
vitae and naming 3 referees 
should be forwarded by airmail 
not later than 28tl) September, 
1972 to the Chief Academic 
Officer. University of Dar es 
Salaam, PC Box 35091, Dar es 
Salaam, Tansanla. AppUoanta in 
UK should also forward one 
copy to inter-Unlvcrsilty, 
Council, 90/91 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, WIP ODT. Fur- 
rhe«- parUculars may be 
ubciained from either address 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5,7,74 to 79 



Caribbean 
Development Bank 

Senior Economist 
Junior Economist 

Applications are Invited for 
the posts of Senior Economist 
and Junior Economist in the 
Caribbean Development Bank. 

The candidates for Senior 
Economist should be over 30 
years of age. Tlie saterles, 
which are tax free, are In the 
range! of BCIliOOO-818,000 
plus a housing allowance of 
EC$4.000 for the Senior 
Economist. and SC$6,000- 
810,000 plus a housing allow¬ 
ance of ECI3.000 Tor the 
Junior Economist. There are 
also pension, medical and in¬ 
surance plans. 

Applicants are Invited to send 
their curriculum vitae with the 
names of three referees to the 
Secretary. Caribbean Develop¬ 
ment Bank. P.O. Box m. 
Bridgetown, Barbados, W.I. 
Applications should reach him 
not later than September 30, 
1972. 


HORTICULTURAL 
■CONOMICS RUBARCH 

AN FORAS 
TALUNTAIS 

(The Agricultural institute) 
has an sttraetiva opining (Initially 
for two years] at its Rataarch 
Cantrt, Kinsealy, Malahlda. Co. 
Dublin for an honours University 
graduate In economics, dummorce. 
agricultural economies or other 
relevant disolplme to study the 
economics of horticultural crops. 
Modern research, Including computer 
facilities are available, together with 
opportunities for association Wtth 
loading rttcarch workars in iraiand 
and abroad. Salary and other con< 
ditions to be negotiated. 

APPLICATIONS ALSO CON¬ 
SIDERED FROM 1972 FINAL 
DEGREE CANDIDATES. 

Further particulars and application 
form obtainable from The Fsraosnsl 
Department, An Poras TaluntaU, 33 
Merrlon Read. Dublin 4. (Tele¬ 
phone M3222). 

Latest date for receipt of com- 
pletad application forms—FRIOAy, 
?2nd SEPTEMBER. Applications 
will be treated with the strictest 
confidence snd employers will not 
be cont.-*«t«d without prior permle- 
sion 


THE BOWATER 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 



Cash 

Cmtroller 


Reporting to the Financial Controller of the 
Corporation, the Cash Controller will be 
responsible for:— 

— defining policy recommendations for cash 
management throughout the Bowater 
Organisation and developing systems to 
implement these policies. 

— preparing proposals for financing specific 
projects. 

—• directing the central cash and banking 
system in the U.K. 

-- cash forecasting. 

Candidates should have a sound working 
knowledge of foreign exchange markets and 
cash management techniques, gained either in 
the banking world or in a treasurer department 
of a multi-national organisation which has 
already developed its concepts of cash manage¬ 
ment to a fairly high degree of sophistication. 
The man appointed must possess the personal 
qualities necessary to represent the Corporation 
externally In banking and financial spheres and 
within the Organisation at operating company 
senior financial level. 

A professional qualification is desirable. 

The salary and conditions of employment will 
be fully commensurate with the Importance of 
this appointment. 

Please apply, in writing, with personal and 
career details to:— Mr. A. H. Patterson, 

Director of Corporate Administration, 

The Bowater Corporation Limited, 

Bowater House, Knightsbridge, 

London SW1X7LR. 
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BUSINESS & PERSONAL 



RESTAURANT 


CHB 

SOLANCi 

Rdtourmt Francais 

OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon until 4 p.tn. 
DINNER 5.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
(latt ordara at 12 16 pm) 

LOUNGE BAR 
with Salvino Maaslna 
at tha piano 

Fully Licansad Air Conditionad 

35 CRANBOURN ST, WC2 
next to Underground Station 
Tal : 01^36 0642/5886 


CONFERENCE 
HOTEL _ 

Relax in the comfort ot a \Vh 
Century hotel, beautifully sltuatec' ntar 
Blenhettn Palate Unrivalled fatilitlia 
for up to 20 in Conference Koran 
Peraonal aeivioe enaurei you fully tnjuv 
the excellent hotel and oatcrlim 
fauiUUea Detaila/colour brochure from 
The Bear Hotei,, Woodjtoek Oxon 
Tel Wooditock (611 611 4 liiiea) 


SCHOURSHIP 


University of 
Sydney 

Commonwealth Banh 
Scholarship 

AppUcaUona are invited for the 
abo\e menttuned award which la 
tenable in the Faculty of 
£(^>uoinirB by Oroduatea or 
Oraduanda Mi Ecoiiomica ol a 
ipcjeniaed Univeraity and by 
(iracluatia or ciraduanda in 
Arts ut a recognised UniverilU, 
ahj have apeclallaed in 
Economics 

Th< Scholarship Is awarded in 
UiL fliat iustanre for one year, 
but may tat rmewed for a 
sccund %par and In rxccptional 
circumstances for a third year 

rh< Scholarship is valued at 
$A ' (00 pr > annum and pro* 
vidts u iiependautb and other 
ullovaucts 111 appropriate clr* 
Lum&taucLj 

AppUcatioTi Ijima and further 
inlurmaUim ar» available from 
H MoCndle, KeKlstrai. 

UiilVLr„iU of S>dnPN NSW 
200G Australia with whom 
wpplioationa ctns« on JO 
Srpftmbrr J97J 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Succeeaful Postal Tuition lor 
OCX O and A levelF (all boards) 
London University Degrees, Teacheri 
and PTofcaglonal exams Business 
StudlM, Oatewai Ckiurses for the 
Open University Guidance by 
Orsduats Tutors Fees by instalments 
Wolsey RaU Is Accredited by the 
CAOC FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan, MBE, MA. 
Principal, Department CAl 

Wolsey Hall 

OXlord, 0X3 6PR 


Studentships in the 
Economics, 
Economic 
Geography and 
Economic History 
of Latin America 

The school offers student¬ 
ships in these subjects 
Successful candidates wlU 
required to register as full¬ 
time students of the School, 
and to undertake research or 
advanced study prcpsiratory to 
lesearch. 

Studentships will be of the 
value of £1 mI a year plus fees 
and provision will be made 
for the cost of approved travel 
in Latin America Candidates 
must have obtained (or 
ohtala In the Summer of 
1973) good Honours degrees in 
Economics. in relevanc 
aspeou of Geography, History 
or Boonomle History, but pre¬ 
vious study of Latin America 
IS not required 

Appltoattoiu should be made 
by kSttsr by 39 September 1972 
and should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Graduate 
School, (B) The London School 
of Sconomios and PollUoal 


Understand 
Economic Issues 

Do you regard economics as 
dull, stuffy and Incomprehen¬ 
sible 7 Evening rlaiscs at the 
E S S R A School ot Economic 
Studies, Victoria, could change 
your mind 

Subjects covered include 
Basic economic prlndples Pro¬ 
duction. Employment wages 
Prices. Inflation, Taxalloti No 
previous knowledge necessary 
12-week course £2 50, all 
material supplied Follow on 
courses available 

Next term begins September 
19 and 21. 7 pm 

Write or telephone for Pr{«- 
pects to ECONOMIC AND 
BOCIAli SCIENCE RESEARCH 
association. 177 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, I«ndon S W1 
Tel 01-834 4979 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of ll e 
UiUversity of London Specially 
prepared courses lor t’ e Federation 
of Stock Exchangei, for Arcountanev. 
Company Perretaryshlp, Law, Costing, 
Banking. Insurance Marketing, OCE 
Also many thoroughh useful (non¬ 
exam) courses in Business Subjects 
Write today for detslls or advice 
stat'ng subjects in which interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 002). 8t Albans, or 
call at 30 Quo*" Victoria Street, 
London. EC4 Tel 01-248 8874 
(Founded 1010) 

Accredited hy the Council for the 
Accreditation of Coriespondtnoe 
OoUeges 


m 


THE PUNNING OF PRODUCTION 
AND DISTRiBUnON SYSeS 
IN THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


A course will be held from 17-19 October in 
Windermere. The course is designed to demon¬ 
strate the Systems Approach to the planning 
and control production and distribution 
systems, and by identifying the problem areas 
to illustrate the effective use of techniques in 
their solution. Problems will throughout be 
tackled from a systems viewpoint, examining 
production, distribution, and marketing as a 
total system and avoiding the piecemeal 
approach often associated with these activities. 

Full details from: 

F. A. Godfrey, I.S.C.O.L. Limited, 
University of Lancaster, Bailrigg, Lancaster. 

Telephone: Lancaster (STD 0524) €5201, 
extension 53 or 4659. 
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36 LEVANT FAIR, 

BARI 

8 -19 SEPTEMBER 1972 

TWELVE DAYS OF 
MARKET FOR A WHOLE 
YEAR OF BUSINESS. 




SUGAR 

RteoimiitiMlatlMs of: 

O Jan. 1871 - Sell on near term advance. 
Weakness will follow. 

© MarcMprII 1871 - Broad downward 
trend. Buying opportunity around mid¬ 
year. 

© July 1871 - Expect selling on approach 
to 4.5^. 

O Aug.-Sept. 1871 - Only moderate 
further weakness. Add to purchases on 
weakness. Long term trend up. Main* 
tain long positions. 

0 Oct.-Noy. 1871 - Long term trend up. 
Maintain long position. 

© Jan. 1872 - New Highs expected first 
quarter 1972 followed by downward 
trend In second quarter, (this advice 
was first given In Aug. 1971.) 

© Feb. 1872 - Significant price depres¬ 
sion In March. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic reseatch has enabled us 
to anticipate well In advance a 
major leversal in the price trend. 

It i«i indicative of the commodity 
work (Urrformed by us for many 
large corporations in Industrial and 
aKricultural commodities. 

GOLD ... for two years wc have 
remained broadly bullish on gold! 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to; 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrlol Cammadity Carp. 
122 East 42nd St., New Ysik, N.Y. 10017 
Cobit; ECONOCRAM Tiltpbtnt; 212417-1242 

39th Year World Wide Senricf 


(aftor KMfJmq ihe (JFA llepofl ) 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in Switzerland 

The well established economy of Switzerland and its ancient and well 
dtMincd body of laws dons not offer romantic or oxotic attractions Its 
lax level c.an however, bo considered moderate by modern standards 
and lb designed to provide a solid structure, giving tegitunaie financial 
incenlivG to growth — personal and corporate, income and capital 
Low taxes are only on© of tho incentives offered by Swil/eilands 
stable economy • Its stable political and economic climate and its 
conservative biisinebs tradition make it a reliable home tor the picser- 
vation of capital ar»d tor the cmploymenl of capital in the indusliial 
endeavors of other countries, and m real estate, bond, equity and 
precious mein I maikels, and the like • Your inteiosts may best be 
sorved by incorporating in Gwitzeilarid tor the custody or ffxploitation 
of any type ol asset, for Tune or form of endeavor, for itie purpose of 
expandinq intt; the Common Market, or for the general conduct of 
mullimationdl t'ade • Many tiiousands who have discovered this have 
already establisru^d their enterprises in what has becorno the favorite 
Ct.mon of Zug — onlv 13 miles from the city of Zurich — where the 
Corpoialo Ficlijci.jrv AG is m the business of serving you on a personal 
O' cotporalp b.ibic in the puibuit ol objoctb mentioned above Mail 
cjupon for our Ftoport "Switierland as your corporate base*', without 
any obligations 

CDHHOFlAlt: FIDUCIARY AG 

Cfuimi'-Vds-.c I ' I,i 0 (i/| 1 Q '■.w l 2 r.rld.-i <1 Ti.l (J4L.* rir034 Telox ra944 

Namp 

Cyrni-any 

_W J 




till LLOI.K I.LI JEHi) 



One Apple e Day. 

Good fruit is a result of good soil and axcallant care. 
Business, too, needs care and solid foundations. 

Daiwa Bank has the superior sdrvices. 

Cultivate your apples, and let us assist with your business. 

THE FULL SERVICE BANK 

DAiWABANK 


Branches Nationwide Correspondents Worldwide 
Head Office: Osaka, Japan 


London, New York, Los Angeles, Frankfurt 


Joint Venture Bank' P.T. Bank Perdania Djakarta 


.^pagiotereM a# a ii**w5papQT. Antboriaed ms Second Claah Mali, Post Otttce Dspt. Ottawa. Composed by David Brockdorff Led, Walthamatow, London, B.17, 
nriBtad In Sngland by Hazells Offset Ltd., Slough Cover and colour aecUon lithographed by Taylowe Ltd., Uatdenbead. Publffhod by The Xoonomlst 

HwiA iHO. ToioDtaone 01-980 0155. FcMtaga on this lasue i UK 6|p ; Ovetaeas iP. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Pricas, 

High 

1972 British funds 

Low 


Price. 

A„,. 

1972 

Price. 

Aug. 

30 

1972 

Net red 
yield. 
^ 30 
l9W{i 
£p 

Gross red. 
yield. 

Aug. 30 

19^ 

ip 

Wi. 

97»i 

British Electric 3% 

1966-73 

98'4 

98*1. 

3-755 

6-255 1 

89'a 

75*4 

British Eleoric 3S% 

1976-79 

77*4 

76*4 

6-240 

7 965 t 

109 

96 

Treasury 8S% 

1980-82 

99»* 

99 

5-325 

8 825 1 

I08*« 

94S 

Treasury 8S% 

I984-B6 

97‘t 

96*4 

5-SOO 

9 055 i 

9fi*« 

8IS 

Fundln^6S% 

1985-87 

83S 

82*. 

5 795 

6 89S I 

66>a 

54S 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

55', 

.55 

6 390 

8 I /S i 

86^ 

7IS 

Funding 6% 

1993 

71V 

70*. 

5 080 

9-130 

iir« 

94*4 

Treasury 9% 

1994 

97*4 

97 

S-660 

9-610 

58 

46*4 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

48*4 

47*4 

6-155 

8-215 > 

89'a 

75 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

77*4 

76*1 

5-950 

9 430 1 

73*. 

60 

Treasury 5'»% 

2008-12 

60* 

59*. 

5 975 

9-4in ; 

43't 

36S 

War loan 3'i% 

after 1952 

37*4 

37*. 

5-700 

9 590 f 

SOS 

26S 

Consols 2’.% 


26*4 

26*1 

5 710 

9 580 f 


Eurobonds 


Last week's 
prices 

This week's 
prices 

Yield 

to 

matutisy 

% 

Anglo-Amcriain /'»% 

1987 

96*4-7*4 

97’i-8'i 

7 53 

Amoco (£) 8% 

1987 

94«»-5'4 

93-4 

B-S5 

Gene al Ame>-icart Traris B'4% 

1987 

lOI'r-2'i 

102-3 

7 75 

Central Cable 8'*% 

I9B7 

101-2 

IOf'4-2'. 

r-83 

international Utilities 8*.% 

1982 

101-2 

101-2 

7'B6 

KIrinwort Bc-nson 8'*% 

!9B7 

102 3 

I02V3’* 

7-72 

Moiornu 8% 

1987 

101*.-2*. 

l02'*-3'* 

7-49 

N AmeriCJii Roi.lcwt;ll 8%% 

1987 

101*. 2*. 

101*4-2*. 

7-78 

Pe'inwalL 8% 

1987 

lOO'k I't 

101-7 

7-62 

Queensland Alumina B'.% 

1987 

100'/ r. 

I00*t-l'i 

7-92 

Wellcome 8’.% 

1987 

lOO'k 2*. 

102-J 

7‘75 

Williams and Giyiis 8'.% 

1987 

lOIV 2*. 

l02'j-3'. 

770 

Inter-American Dnvcl Bank fDM) bV)', 

1987 

I0i’.^4 

103’.-4 

7 33 

Malaysia (DM) 7% 

1987 

99',-100’. 

99‘.-l00 

7-00 

Slatei Walker (£/DM) 7'*% 

1987 

107'.-1 

l02».-3'. 

6-87 


Prices. 

High 

1972 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

Aug 30 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Aug. 

30 

383't 

268 

Banks, other financial 
Algemene Bank FI 355*4 

4’. 

4 8 

84 

57 6 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 76 6 

lOI 

4-4 

370 

257 

Aust & NZ Bank 

330p 

-10 

3 0 

45'# 

37*. 

Bank of America 

$45*4 


2 5 

500 

3/0 

B of Ireland 

470p 


3 J 

Its. 

8*. 

B of Montreal 

£10*1 

*4 

3-1 

116*. 

84 

B Nac de Mexico 

P88 

+ r» 

fi 5 

470 

298 

B of NS Wales 

4S0p 

-10 

Z-l 

740 

S2.S 

B of Scotland 

720p 


2 8 

2680 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

FrB2665 

Vio 

4 2 

238 6 

183-3 

B dc Pans Pays Bas 

Fr 230 

7 6 

4 9 

64*4 

53*4 

Bankers Trust 

162*4 

14 

4 6 

492 

298 

Barclays 

435p 

-5 

2 2 

15*4 

II '*14 

Can Imp Com 

£14 

- '* 

2-0 

I2i'> 

78 

Charterhouse Group lOSSp 

43 

J-9 

66 

52 

Chase Manhattan 

$64*. 

-I'. 

3 1 

59'. 

48 

Chemical Bank NY 

$55’, 

-f2*. 

5 2 

257 

225-2 

Commerzbank 

DM 2J7 9 

+ 4 1 

J-6 

182. 

148'* 

Credit Commercial 

Fr l >6 

-fO 8 

4-7 

450 

370 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 447 

41 

S 0 

4550 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 4470 

80 

f B 

350 

310 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 336 

43’. 

2-7 

289 

255 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 282 

45'. 

3 2 

68 

43'. 

First Nat City 

$67*. 

*4 

1 9 

652 

355 

Full 

Y630 

-3 

1 U 

490 

335 

Hanbros 

430p 

-5 

2-0 

208 

142 

Hill, Samuel 

isep 

-10 

2-S 

1*. 

1 

105 Mgnc 

$1 

— 


2I'4 

13*4 

Hongkong & Sh 

£19*. 


l' 9 

209 

130 

Klelnwort Benson 

I60p 

-7 

2 4 

7420 

5830 

Kredietbank 

Fr b 7390 

h40 

2-7 

409 

330 

Kundonkredit 

DM 405 

-4 

2 5 

2495 

1840 

Lambert L'Ind 

Fr B2485 

-10 

3 2 

457 

320 

LBI 

395p 

-10 

2 5 

BSO 

601 

Lloyds 

696p 

44 

2 3 

38*4 

3C 

Manuf's Hanover T'lt $37*. 

41’. 

4 1 

82405 

62670 

Mediobanca 

LP;550 

-250 

1 4 

146'* 

103 

Mercantile Credit 

I2lp 


3-i 

256 

176 

Mercury Secs 
Midland 

2l0p 

2 

1-7 

530'4 

348 

If 


2-7 

440 

202 

Mitsui 

-14 


327 

205 

Montagu Trust 

i83p 

-1*. 

IB 

106% 

71'* 

Morgan J P 

$105'. 

2 7 

ISC 

89 

Nat 6 Grindiays 

I20p 

-0-02 

3 4 

4 30 

2-80 

Nat Australasia 

$A3 79 

2-4 

7a0 

176 

Nat Com Grp 

203p 

-9 

2 5 

492 

300*4 

Nat Wait 

420p 

%I42’. 


2-1 

isr. 

120 

Norsk Creditbk 

‘2't 

6 3 

18*4 

13*. 

Royal Canada 

£I8<4 


2-0 

915 

60B 

Schroders 

815p 

- IS 

1-3 

309 

243 

Slater Walker Secs 

266p 

Fr B3220 

-4 

3-1 

3220 

2910 

Soc Gen de Banque 

420 

4-6 

2910 

2640 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr 62B15 

+35 

4 9 

550 

338 

Sundard & Chart 

500p 

Fi 397 

-2 

2-8 

399 

280 

Suet 

-2 

4 7 

655 

362 

Sumitomo 

> 650 

FI2 

0-9 

4440 

3670 

Swiss Bank Corp 

FrS4l40 

-5 

1-9 

4805 

3885 

Union Bank Switz 

Fr S 4520 

420 

2 2 

637 

435 

Union Discount 

SOSp 

... 

4-8 

297 

214 

United Oom Tst 

27Sp* 

-1 

2-7 

69*4 

55 

Ineuronco 

Aetna Life & Cat 

$62*1 

!»• 

2 6 

557 

388 

Aillant Versich 

DM 525 

-4 

l-l 

3-5 

260 

223 

Comm Union 

234P 

-4 

618 

496 

Eagle Sur 

572p 

+7 

2 6 

234 

164 

Gen Accident 

228p 

L 58510 

+24 

2-9 

59190 

48350 

Generali 

4360 

0-8 

312 

242 

Gdn Royal Exch 

280p 

+6 

3-2 

210 

163 

Legal A General 

I99p 

+3 

2-6 

90 

65-8 

Nat Nedriendn 

FI 75’i 

-3’. 

3-2 

446 

308 

PeeH 

435p 

-5 

2-6 

310 

250 

Phoenix 

278p 

44 

3-4 

224 

171 

Prudential 

202p 

+ 1 

2 9 

452 

394 

Royal 

4l0p 

+2 

3-7 

640 

S02 

Sun Alliance 

6l5p 

+$ 

3-0 

392 

285 

Talaho Mir A F 

Y367 

•-I3 

1-5 

5/6 

476 

Tokio Marine 

YS56 

-5 

1-0 

7500 

4771 

Zurich ins 

Fr S7475 

-25 

2-4 


itoek PUCK Md YI«I4* wmplM with hvlp from Ht»rfc Y«m»lchl i 
(») IntwliA ^ rtduwd pr pMMd. f Th« n«t ndmipcleft yitMt 


Prices. 1972 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 



stocks 

Aug. 30. 

on 

High 

Low 


19/2 

week 



Breweries, etc. 



lie 

89 

Allied Breweries 

I04p 


69 

55 

Anheuser-Busch 

$62*4 

4, 

194 

146 

Bass, Charringcon 

I7lp 

1 

165 

132 8 

Boll NV 

FI 155', 

1 , 

217 

106 

Courage 


i 1 

212 

153 

Distillers 

I78p* 

1 

41*. 

33*. 

Distill Seagrams 

$39*. 


470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM446 

- 1 

244 

182 

Guinness 

208p* 


349 9 

238*4 

1 feineken 

FI 329 4 

i 8 9 

319 

234 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 300 

13 

20*4 

15*. 

Nat Distillers 

119*. 


127 

88*1 

Scottish A Newc 

IlS'sp 


97 

70 

Sth African Br 

87p 

2 

272'. 

163 

Watney, Mann 

263p* 


114', 

84', 

Whitbread ‘A* 

I09p 

i 1 



Building, building 

materials 


346*. 

264 

Assoc Portland 

264p 

- 12 

246 

177 

BPB Industries 

I84p 

-5 

20*. 

9*. 

Boise Cascade 

$10*. 

-*. 

514 

252 

Bov Is Ltd 

502p 

Fr 768 

3 

276 

195 

Clmenit Lafarge 

8 

2795 

2100 

Cfmeni.vrles Bnq 

Fr B 2730 

IS 

320 

155’* 

Cosuiri 

30Jp 

•2 

143 

105 

Eng China Clays 

I33p 

7 

26600 

19050 

lialcementl 

1 76520 

+2340 

191*. 

149*. 

1 aing 'A' 

IBOp 

-2 

121'. 

/6'f 

London Brick 

95p 

-9 

139 

9i 

Maricy 

M6p 

-7 

375 

30J 

Pllkingion Bros 

3 i/p 

1 1 

170 

124 

Redland 

|49|, 


182 

136 

Rugby Portland 
Stectlry 

I50p 

-2 

174 

133 

I65p 

^4 

310 

250 

larmac 

292p 

-5 

360 

275 

Taylor Woodrow 

30ep 

- 4 

275 

212 

Wimpey 

235p 

-i 7 



Catering, hotels, t 
ATV'A’ 

entertainment 

173 

143 

I58p* 

-1 1 

62'* 

45’* 

CBS 

$58’. 

-2'. 

280 

202'* 

Granada ‘A* 

?47p 

3 

275 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 237p* 

12 

55*. 

40*. 

Holiday Inns 

Lyons 'A' 

$39-. 

|24 

434 

362'. 

434p 

246 

167 

Trust Houscs-Fortc 

236p 

3 



Chemicals 



79 2 

62 8 

AKZO 

rl 74-9 

-3 ft 

815 

546 

ANIC 

1 348 

27 

40*4 

32'i 

Amer Cyanamid 

$35*4 


183 3 

137 

BASF 

DM 165 1 

4‘8 

152 

129-2 

Bayer 

DM IJ9 J 

11 1 
35 

2990 

2240 

CI^-GEIGY 

Fr S 2735 

97». 

78 

Dow 

$97*4 

1 !*• 

I82>4 

144*. 

Dupont 

$l79’t 

** 

423 

327 

Fisons 


+13 

30*4 

25 

W R Grace 

$27*. 

- 

176 9 

146 

Hocchst 

DM 153', 

- 1 

307 

238 

ICI 

307p 

1 6 

lOi 

80 

Laporte 

86p 

: 1 

S6H 

46 

Monsanto 

$55*4 

1 

- 21', 

751 

480*4 

Montecailni'bdison 

L484 

1140 

875 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr MOO 

- 17*4 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 179 8 

-1 

2930 

2370 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B 2930 

+5 

203-1 

136 

Sl Gobain 

Fr 200'f 

— 2-6 

239 

198 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 230 

-6 

50*4 

41*1 

Union Carbide 

$49*. 




Coal A steel 

Fr B 4450 

-,5C 

4645 

3875 

Arb^ 

34*4 

27*4 

Bethlehem 

$29*4 

-1*4 

14-05 

11-65 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A II 85 

+0-05 

179 1 

136 6 

Denain Longwy 

Fr 175*1 

iO-7 

121 

ZdCt 

Rnsider 

L 257*4 

7*4 

148 

168 

III 

I4S 

Fried Krupp 
Granges A B 

DM 136 
Kr tS4 

1 1 


I Co.; and Th« First Boston Corpontion. * £x dividand. 
cue at 40p in £. 


Yield 

Prices. 197? 

Ordinary 

Prict;. 

Chance 

Yield 

Aug 



stocks 

Aug. 30. 

on 

Aug. 

30 

Hlj;h 

l.ow 


1972 

week 

30 


74 9 

58 7 

flocsch 

DM 65', 

-1', 

4 6 

3 3 

79 / 

60 9 

Hoogovnn 

ri n 3 

2 7 

5-5 

0-9 

220 3 

145’, 

Mannesniann 

DM 204«, 

2 

4-9 

2 9 

84 

52 

Nippon bred 

^89 

1 5 

1 1 ( 

5 6 

2 3 

104 B 

6b 2 

Rhemirahl 

DM8/ 2 


2 0 

85 8 

68 

Tfiyssen Hucuc 

DM n 

0-6 

4 S 

3 8 

34'. 

28*. 

US Strnl 

$29‘. 

1*. 

5-4 

IB 

117 I 

8b 9 

U%inor 

Ir lU 

, 0 8 

7-6 

7 7 

52 2 

40 

Werult-I Sldelor 

Fr 45 2 

2 

10-8 

3 5 

1 1 







7 5 

4 6 

2 7 

3 e 

3 4 

3 3 



Electrical, electronics 



IBS’, 

132', 

AFG Telefiinkrn 

DM 17/’. 

,'t 

2 8 

295 

236 

ASF A 

Kr 279 

i M 

3 6 

2IB 

169 

BICC 

I92p 


4-0 

558 

402 

CGE 

Fr •)42 

6 

4 3 

128'/ 

108 

Chlorid<- Flrrtiic 

12-ip 

2 

3 4 


75V 

52*. 

Comsat 

$55'. 

t*. 

0 9 


403 

260 

Dccla 

382p 

t 4 

2 4 

3 5 

23? 

!63 

FMI 

I89p 

2 

3 3 

3 8 

322 

181 

tlccirolux 8' 

Kr 322 

j 21 

3-1 

7 4 

295 

257 

1 M Friicson 'B' 

Ki 26/ 

-r6 

2 1 

1 2 

70'. 

46*. 

Gr-nfr,il riociii. 

$66*. 

, *4 

2-i 

S 7 

195 

162 

GEC 

.'75',p 

2 

2-4 

4 7 

33 

25*. 

Gen T<-l 6 flei 

$28’. 


S-3 

J 5 

182 

106 

Hiia/hi 

Y 187 

|5 

3 2 

2 0 

167*. 

127 V 

Holicy v/ell 

$157*. 


0 8 

I 8 

41', 

16 

Hoovl-i 

$15 


1-7 

1 4 

423', 

331*. 

IBM 

$408 

5 

1 3 

3 .5 

155 

82', 

Int Computuis 

95p 


(n) 

3 7 

91 

76 

M,iLliines Bull 

frSI 8 

- 2 1 


3 0 

769 

50/ 

Maistishica 

Y65S 

f 1 

l-S 

J 1 

905 

537 

Philips 

875p 

- 20 

2-2 

1 5 

1/9 

133 

PIcsscy 

I76p 

$36’. 

2 

2 9 

3 2 

45 

33'. 

RCA 

i ’* 

2-B 

3 1 

129 

104 

Kodiffusion 

I?8p 

i 2 

3 4 

1 9 

12.2 

73 

Rcyrollr F'nr,nn\ 

98p 

1 1 

10 

1 1 

296', 

204 3 

Siemens 

DM 284 B 

1 0 3 

2 8 


5470 

3240 

Sony 

Y 4600 

120 

0 3 


47’* 

29*. 

Sperry Hand 

$45*. 

1’* 

1-5 

4 B 

189’, 

11/'. 

lexas Instruments 

$173', 

1 *4 

0-5 

177 

95 

I homson-Housion 

Tf 177 

*t 

3 9 

2 4 

552 

458 

Thorn Flecincai 

Slip 

18 

1-4 

2 5 

110 

68 

loshiba 

Y no 


4 6 

1 5 

68'* 

41*4 

Western Union 

$53*. 

1 

2-6 

0 6 

1 3 

4 3 

54 

42*4 

Wcslinghouse 

$43’. 


2-1 



Engineerine. shipbuildinK 



4 8 

237 

178 

Acrow 'A' 

I95p 


2 6 

245 

7.14 

Atlas Copco 

Ur 230 


2 2 

J 5 

4 5 

4 7 

0 8 

1 a 

45 

25 

R5A 

26',p 

'* 


94*. 

67’, 

Babcock & Wilcox 

a7p 

-|8 

2 7 

187 

129 

lohn Brown 

i53p 

-1 

7 B 

1460 

1150 

Brown Boveri ‘A’ 

FrS 1410 


3-6 

100', 

69', 

Cohen 600 

BOp 

M'. 

4-7 

1 n 

2 8 

2 7 

5 5 

4 9 

4 5 

2 3 

J 3 

71 

49’, 

Davy Ashmore 

6i'ip 

*1 

3-2 

1 236'f 

167 

Demag 

DM 203 

-f 1 

3-9 

60 

36 

B Eltiou 

56p 


1 1 

425 

342 

GKN 

396p 


3 2 

136 

148*1 

Gutchoffnungs 

DM 162*1 

+ 1'. 

4-3 

72 

2l’i 

Hariand & WolH 

53p 



402 

317 

Hawker Siddeley 

363p 

+3 

4-1 

82 

63 

Head Wrightson 

69p 

$$',p 


4-4 , 


71 

40 

Alfred Herbert 

'2*, 


1 0 

6 7 

5 3 

4 7 

3 7 

116 

76 

IHI 

Y lio 

-4 

s’-s 

25', 

17', 

Inter Combstn 

20p 

I29p* 



152 

114 

Inter Comp Air 

+ 3 

i-r 

106 

42'* 

Laird Group 

I06p 

-.-2 

2-4 

214 

169 

MAN 

DM 187 

-f 2 

4-B 

^ * 

ill 

76’i 

Mather A Platt 


1^10 

3 i 


415 

346 

Metal Box 

373p 

•1 4 

12 


126 

75 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 125 


4-8 

5 6 

156 

107 

Morgan Crucible 

I35p 


1-9 

4-0 

425 

369 

SKF ’B- 

Kr3B0 

1 3 


7 7 

77 

136 

58 

107 

Serck 

Simon Enging 


-1 

M 

7-0 

.. 

93 

70 

Stono>Flatc 

86p 

-|2*s 

2$ 


179 

49 

Swan Hunter 

I61p 

-4 

4-2 

7 ‘6 

3810 

3200 

Suinr 

FrS3B10 

+<o 

3‘7 


I rx apiwlisation. ^ Ex rights. ♦ Ex all. (DPtetyMd. (l) To lasoscdK 











“tro KfioswMwr” ttimtiiittL't 


Prfeas, 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 
Aug, 30, 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Aug, 

30 

soo 

412 

Tube Investments 

450p 

fV*” 

4 2 

28>« 

20'* 

US Industrie. 

f22i. 

'- *« 

2 8 

121 

82 

Vicknr. 

I05p 

■h2 

3 6 

142 

93 

Wdr Group 

i28'.p 


4 3 

•2S 

I03'i 

Thoi W Ward 

i26p 

1 1 

3 5 



Food, pharmaceuticals 



Wt 

69'. 

Aisot British Foods 

SO’ip 

l-l 

2-4 

83 

48 

Auoc Fisherie. 

68p 

+ 1 

5 5 

124 

94 

Avon Products 

III/'. 


1 1 

3S2 

281 

Beecharn Group 

35lp 

4 2* 

1 8 

213 7 

139 1 

Bej^hm 

Fr 20S 

3 

5 1 

loa 

73 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

85p 

1 ’* 

3 2 

132 

87'; 

Cadbury Schweppes 

116’ip 

1 

3 4 

347 

187 

Cavenhim 

33Sp 

II 

f 1 

86>* 

1/', 

(. olgato-PaImfillve 

»03', 

I 3’. 

I 7 

586 

4 80 

Col Sugar Rcl 

«A5 00 

f005 


142 

IIS', 

htch lovrll 

I4lp 

1 

2 7 

34*4 


General Food. 

$25*. 

*. 

5 5 

56*« 

38'. 

General Mills 

155*. 

f'H. 

1 7 

528 

437 

Glaxo 

454p 

HO 

2 2 

47'4 

40». 

Heinr 

$41*. 

^1*. 

2 4 

220000 

176500 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 218,0001 1000 

0 5 

47'. 

41 

Kraftco 

$44'. 


3 e 

2350 

1605 

L'Orcal 

Fr 2275 

75 

I 0 

309S 

2310 

Motta 

L 2315 

* 195 


4150 

3000 

Nestle 

Fr S 3930 

1 20 

1 6 

47*. 

34*. 

Pfizer 

I4J’. 


1 4 

100 

76'. 

Procter Gamble 

$99’. 

i 4*4 

1 5 

251 

155 

Rankt-Hovu 

I93p 

4 

4 2 

373 

270 

Keckllt A Colman 

i62p 

1 1 

2 6 

3950 

3425 

Sandoz 

Fr S 38/5 

65 

1 7 

91 

60'. 

Splllers 

78p 

* 1 

4 0 

38*. 

30'. 

Swift 

$36'. 

t 1". 

1 9 

209 

I/I 

Tate A Lyle 

I8ip 

-t 4 

5 5 

197 

138*4 

Unlgatc 

I83p* 

3 

2 5 

406 

319 

Unilever 

JRB'.p 

. 2'. 

2 9 

147 1 

79 4 

Unilever N’/ 

FI 147 1 

1 2 4 

4 2 

136 

dl 

United riKLiiiis 

I26p 

10 

2 1 



Motors, aerospace 



54 

36'. 

ULMC 

37*4p 

'4 

5 3 

26't 

19 

Boeing 

$23'4 

l-l 

I 7 

46U 

44*4 

Caterpillar fra.t 

$64*. 

-1 1'. 

2 2 

34 

28 

Chryvlor 

$31'. 

-2*. 

1 9 

104 

79 1 

Citroen 

fr 98 9 

-^1', 


425 

323 

Oamiler-Bcni 

DM 393 

|t, 

2 2 

199 

132 

Dunlop 

I53p 

IS 

5 J 

2440 

2046 

Fiat 

L 2226 

49 

5 3 

27 

21'. 

Firestone Tin- 

$22', 

1 

3-6 

74*. 

62'. 

Ford 

$66 

3'r 

1 9 

32 

‘22*. 

General Dynama*. 

$26*. 

l'4 


64*. 

7i\ 

General Motors 

$78’. 

1 

4 3 

33*. 

n 

Goodyear 

$29*. 

*. 

2 9 

441 

2S4 

Honda 

Y 441 

-1- 14 

2 0 

301 

155 

Koniai' 11 

V 295 

6 

2 9 

IS*. 

9*4 

Lockheed 

$9*. 

- ’. 


438«t 

358 

Lucas 

37fip 


2 4 

17'. 

ir. 

Massey rcrgusori 

$c. i;’, 

i '• 


45*. 

34'. 

Mt Donnell Dt*ugl.t. 

$3 S'. 

1 *• 

1 1 

>568 

1329 

Michclin ‘B 

Fr 1550 

10 

1 3 

500 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y 463 

! 3 

1 7 

36*. 

30*. 

N Am Rockwell 

$35 

-t2 

4 0 

430 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr 4:4'i 

f 1 2 

2 5 

ie70 

1540 

Plrelll-5p,n 

1 1551 

44 

3 3 

231 

164 

Smiths InOini 

l8Sp 

5 

3 4 

284 

186 

Sleyr Daimler Puth 

%258 

7 

3 9 

450 

405 

toyoia Motor 

Y 573 


1 1 

42'. 

28*. 

United Airk.rnft 

$37'. 

'i 

4 8 

163 8 

n.v. 

Volkswagen 

DM <53 

1 2'i 

2 9 

280 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 280 

r 77 

1 4 

73'. 

57 

Westland 

67p 

i i 

4 5 

120 

92 

Wilititit'Bret'deo 

115p 

:5 

3 1 



Office equipment, photographic 


243 

180 

Canon 

y 209 

9 

3 6 

141*. 

93*4 

Rasiman Kodak 

$128’. 

4 

1 0 

428 

358 

Fuji Photo 

Y40I 

+ 1 

1 9 

1750 

1565 

Gevae't Agfa 

Ir B 1635 

r 10 

3 7 

183 

ISO 

Gcsteiiici 'A 

I68p 

5 

1 B 

410 

325 

Nippon Optical 

Y 38S 

4 

1 9 

2045 

1439 

Olivetti 

L I62S 

46 

4 3 

292 

228 

Ozalid 

278p 

9 

2 3 

147’. 

86*1 

Polaroid 

$116’. 

-2’. 

0 3 

M75 

825 

Rank 'A' 

Il75p 


' 2 

I7IS 

120'. 

Xerox 

$156^ 

6*4 

0-5 



Papor, publishing 




135 

99 

Borregaard 

Kr:26 

9 


!99 

151 

Bowatrr Paper 

17?p 

- 1 

3 5 

124 

lOO 

Bunzl Pulp 

l!Up 

- 2 

4 1 

34’. 

25*4 

Crown Zvileibach 

S26’i 

- 

4 5 

'60 

149 

DRG 

l72p 

. 2 

4 1 

28 

23’. 

MjcMillan Bloedel 

$C 26*4 

1 


20*. 

15', 

MsGraw Hill 

$15-4 


3 9 

315 

207 

News International 

2B6p 

1 12 

3 3 

244 

174 

Pearson Longman 

224p 


2 4 

337 

274 

Reed Ini 

3l4p 

9 

4 0 

192 

78 

Thomson Org 

I85p 

1 3 

3 8 



Property 




135 

96 

Capital & Countle. 

Il4'ip 

4 3 

i 6 

415 

530 

Hammci'sons ‘A’ 

SSOp 

+ £ 

1 1 

230 

181 

Land Securities 

2l5p 

, S'l 

2 3 

147 

I07». 

LMS 

i3lp 


17 

274 

225 

MFPC 

2S5p 


21 

234 

176 

St Martins 

2l4p 

12 

! 5 


193 

SG Immoblllare 

L449*4 

»47»* 

22 

m 

259 

Star (Ct Britain) 

346p 

3 

2 6 

f 211 

144 

Stock Conversion 

I83p' 

-I 

10 


t.A, 

Un.... 

lain 

4.’. 

2 1 


:*rj<jpa. 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stodu 

Prk*. 
Aug. 30 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Aug. 

10 



Transportation 




49'. 

28*. 

American Airlines 

$28*. 

- *. 


301 

229 

6nt & Comm 

287p 

1 

30 

14*. 

14*. 

Canadian Pacific 

SC 16'. 

•f’. 


390 

3(5 

Furness Withy 

385p 

t-3 

3-9 

23'. 

17'. 

Greyhound 

$17*. 

•• 

5-7 

2940 

1580 

Japan Air Lines 

Y2940 

1 260 

1-4 

I3l'i 

106', 

KLM 

FI MS 

*2 2 


79 

63 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 75-1 

- 1-9 


175', 

136 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I72p 

■f2 

4-4 

17*. 

12*. 

Pan American 

$12*. 

*• 


390*. 

186 

P 4 0 Defd 

322p 

3 

3-7 

740 

575 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S700 

5 

4-3 

58*. 

39*. 

TWA 

$46*. 

1 


54 

33*. 

UAL 

$33*s 

1’. 




Storee 




321 

2(6 

Boots 

3l5p 

|4 

1-7 

392 

260 

Brit Home 

384p 

8 

2-2 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

260p 


2'3 

179 

117 

Debenhanu 

I74p 

V-2 

3 1 

187 

M9-e 

Gaiorie. Lafayette 

Fr 175 

-4‘, 


391 

341 

Galenas Prccdos 

%39l 

+3’. 

19 

343 

255 

Grattan Ware 

305p 

1 

2-4 

22 

16 

Great Atlantic 

$16’. 

1 '• 

81 

340 

259 

GUS *A' 

3l2p 

4 

2 4 

161 

III', 

House of Fraser 

IS6p 

2 

2 8 

2100 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B 1725 

1 95 


132 2 

82 3 

KBB 

FI 125 

- 2', 

2 9 

497 

330 

Karstadi 

DM 487', 

-f3', 

7 0 

359 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 330 

a 

3 0 

622 

484 

La Redout 0 

Fr 578 

i iO 

2-3 

311’. 

227 

La Rma.centc 

1. 315 

+ 9 

1-6 

31*. 

21’. 

Marcor 

$23’, 

-*. 

3 4 

320 

172 

Marks A Spencer 

3llp 

|-2 

2-5 

507 

410 

Mitsukoshi 

Y S07 

1 16 

1 8 

2-'75 

1-70 

Myer Emporium 

SA2-68 

0 07 


148 

107 

Neckermaiin 

DM 141', 

- 1 

2 S 

193 

114 

Nouveiles Gals 

Fr 193 

+8 1 


84 

67'. 

JC Penney 

$79*. 

- 1'. 

1-3 

1918 

130 7 

Printemps 

Fr 177 1 

-4 9 


384 

281 

Provid Cloiliing 

373p 

2 

2-3 

193', 

129', 

Sears 'A' 

i72p 

ft 

2 9 

117*. 

97*. 

Scars Roebuck 

$103', 

> 

1 5 

640 

428', 

WH Smith -A' 

625p 


1 6 

87 

73 

Tesco Stores 

e5'*p 

1 1 

2-0 

180 

138’, 

United Drapery 

I75p 


3-2 

47’. 

33'. 

Woolworlh 

$37’. 


3 2 



Textiles 




40 

30*. 

Burlington 

$33’. 

-*. 

4 1 

186 

132 

CarpetsIntcrrtational I62p 


4 1 

80 

68 

Coats Patons 

80p 

1 1 

44 

179*. 

I29’r 

Courtaulds 

I79',p 

1 S’r 

3 8 

116', 

80 

Dollt^- Mieg 

fr 108 


5 1 

63<t 

48', 

tnglisli Calico 

59',p 

t '» 

4 2 

1813 

!085 

Snia Vi',cosa 

1 1085 

139 


3!’. 

2J 

Stevens, JP 

$27'. 

1*. 

5-5 

128 

71 

Teijin 

Y 127 

tS 

4-7 

162 

95 

Toray Ind 

Y 162 

*6 

5 2 

7! 

43 

Woolcombeis 

60p 





Tobacco 




366 

286 

Brit Anier Tobacco 309p' 

rJ 

4-0 

219 

172 

Gallahcr 

202p 

*3 

5 2 

124 

94', 

liitperial Tobacco 

lll'ip 

i 4’, 

5 3 

76', 

58'. 

RJ Rt7nolds 

$64>, 

S’. 

3 7 



Utilities 




47’. 

41’, 

AT A T 

$43*. 


5-9 

1050 

790 

Chiibu 

r 1000 

20 

*, U 

1040 

780 

C.hugoku 

Y 1020 


4-9 

2/’, 

24'a 

Cons Fdison 

$24*. 

'. 

7-3 

2900 

2b00 

FBtS 

fr R 28(0 

45 

5 5 

2415 

1995 

liiiercom 

Fr B3I90 


S / 

998 

780 

Kaiisai LIrcrric 

Y 957 

--3 

5-2 

191 

161', 

RWF 

DM 169', 

-1'. 

4-7 

1040 

795 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 998 

-2 

SO 

130 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 116 

-5 

5-2 



Investment trusts 



279 

225 

Allianre T rust 

248p 

-5 

2 4 

60', 

49 

Atlas Electric 

59p 

f 1 

2 3 

180 

137 

BFT Deferred 

166',p 

|5’, 

3-3 

98', 

83 

British Assets 

93',p 


1-6 

180 

149 

Cable Trust 

I70p* 


2 4 

192 

157 

Foreign & Col 

l8Sp 


1-5 

189 

148 

Globe Inve imcni 

I68p 

1 

2-5 

58', 

44', 

Industrial & Gen 

5lp 


2-9 

71 

56', 

Mercantile Inv 

65p* 


3-3 

268', 

225', 

Robeco 

H 266 

2', 

4-4 

203 

167 

Rolinro 

FI 200 9 

2 1 

1'5 

122 

100'. 

Wiian Investment 

Il6p 

-2 

1-7 



Multi'product, miscellaneous 


413 

337 

Air Liquidtf 

Fr 376 

„8 

J-8 

1475 

1009 

BSN 

Fr 1411 

-36 

2 2 

203 

142 

Bookers 

I94p 

-}2 

3 3 

230 

171 

British Match 

JWp 

1 « 

4 8 

75’. 

62', 

British Oxygon 

7Sp 

-1 2’, 

4 0 

132 

III 

British Ropes 

Il9p 

-1-2 

3 8 

77 

51’, 

Cope Allman 

63',p 

-f’* 

4-4 

251 

161', 

Dalgery 

2)8p 

--I 

3-0 

282 

188 

De la Rue 

276p 

J-4 

4 1 

31*. 

21'. 

Engelhard Minerals 

$29 


1-4 

44', 

28 

Gulf 4 Western 

$36*. 

I‘. 

1-6 

115 

67’. 

Halliburton 

$108*. 

-6’. 

1-0 

482 

388 

Hays Wharf 

42lp 

'2 

1-7 

1062', 

795 

Hudson’s Bay 

90Sp 

-65 

2-4 

64’, 

51'. 

rraT 

$55*. 

+ ’* 

2-1 

640 

404 

Inchcape 

607p 

-F-3 

2-1 

438 

345 

CIcoh 

Y422 

-8 

1-4 

14*. 

9*. 

Ling-TetmEo-Vought f9»a 



26*, 

11*. 

Litton Industries 

fll’s 


... 

84*. 

64*» 

Minnesota Mining 

»7»»* 

...3 

; 1-2 


Prices. 

High 

1972 

Low 

OrdlTHuy 

atoefca 

Price. 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Aug 

10 

349 

202 

Mltiubithf Shoji 

Y345 

-4 

20 

427 

219 

Mitsui 

Y4i2 

+ 15 

|.7 

285 

240 

S Pearson A Son 

272p 

+4 

2-3 

38'. 

30 

!RW 

$35*. 

+’* 

3-0 

27 

23*. 

Tonneco 

$27 


4-9 

36*. 

30'. 

Textron 

$34'. 

1 •• 

2 6 

ISI', 

114 

Thomas Titling 

I39p 


2-5 

245 

199 

Turner & Newall 

Oil 

206p 

4 

5 2 

614 

S4S 

Aquitaine 

Fr6i0 

-J5 

3-0 

616 

488 

BP 

579p 

15 

3-6 

496 

363 

Burmah Oil 

476p 

Fr 220’, 

6 

3-S 

239', 

203'. 

ClR Petroles 

3 3 

5-4 

93', 

72'* 

Gchenberg AG 

DM 74 

- 

2 7 

30 

22 

Gulf OH 

$24*. 

1'. 

6-1 

69 

49', 

Mobil OH 

$66*. 

I*. 

3 9 

5050 

3650 

Petrofina 

FrBSOOO 

40 

2 2 

3.S', 

25'. 

Phillip.% Petroleum 

$35'. 

>. 

3 7 

129', 

III*. 

Royal Dutch 

FI 125-4 

1-6 

5-8 

380 

298 

Shell Transport 

358p 

0 

4 ; 

69’. 

54’, 

Standard OH (Calif) $67', 

- 1*. 

4 1 

77'. 

61 

Standard OH (lndiari.i)$7S 

-I’. 

3 1 

81'. 

69'i 

Standard Oil (Ni) 

$79% 


4 9 

07’. 

60’, 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 

$76*. 

2*. 

3 5 

36 

29’. 

Texaco $34*. 

Gold mines finance 

*. 

4 6 

462 

255 

Anglo-Americ.Mi 

447p 

H 

2 0 

14*. 

9 

Anglo Am Gold 

£12*. 

.,, 

3 0 

iOl 

220 

Charter Cons 

270p 

5 

3 0 

300 

206 

Cons Gold 1 lOlds 

263p 

2 

2 7 

12*4 

7»j, 

General Mining 

£12', 

1^* 

3 S 

22 

II 

J'burg CoiiN 

£20’, 


2 3 

855 

505 

Rand Scktuon 

825p 

5* 

2 6 

335 


Union Corp 

Mines, metals 

335p 

: >8 

2 0 

24', 

17*. 

Alcan 

$C23’4 

M. 


70 

37*. 

Alcoa 

$54*. 

— *• 

3 3 

2350 

1875 

Alusuisse 

Fr 5 2320 


2 6 

33*. 

27S 

Amor Mor Chm 

S2B’. 


4 8 

21'. 

IS'-. 

Anacoiid.) 

$19*. 



236 

152 

CAST 

200p 


2 2 

398 

2/3 

De Bcorv Dolcl 

395p 

' 3 

2 0 

IbO 

119 

Delta Moial 

I42p 

l7 

3 5 

99', 

53 

Faiconbi idgc 

$C63', 

S', 


35'. 

29*. 

Intel Nitkel 

$34*. 

I '* 

2 9 

410 

288 

Johnson Matthey 

3B9p 

. 6 

3-2 

29*. 

20*. 

Kennoemt 

$23*4 


7 4 

144 

70 

Lonrho 

t40p 

, 7 

3 3 

3 90 

2 35 

MIM Holdings 

$A3 10 

0 06 

2 6 

353 

275 

Mctallgescllschafi 

DM 328 

1-4 

1 8 

169 6 

135 

Podiiney 

Fr 163 4 

1-3 4 

7 3 

75 

53', 

Penarroya 

Fr 60 8 

2 2 

4 9 

250 

79 

f'oigleiersru'.i PIjt 

726p 

-I2 

(n) 

22', 

14^ 

Reynolds Mi-ials 

$17', 

I 

3-4 

287 

196 

RTZ 

273p 

. I 

2 2 

264 

175 

Roan Cons 

262p 

• 2 

(") 

730 

540 

Selection Trust 

690j. 

I 20 

2 6 

1/15 

1426 

Union Mlriicrc 

Fr B 11 i*. 

i 35 

4 6 

5 24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

$A2 85 

- 0 03 

0 7 

256 

182 

Zam.inglo 

Plantations, etc 

2S3p 

1 4 

{") 

340 

190 

Consolid.-ited Tea 

2!7’,p 

f7’, 

1 2 

350 

767 

Guthrie 

330p 

54',p 


f 3 

59 

40 

Highlands A Luw 

-1 

6-4 

90 

43 

]ok.si 

a3p 

f4 

3 0 

164 

MO 

Longboiirnc 

M6p 

38’,J) 

t'i 

(") 

41 

30 

Plantation Hmg\ 


5 2 


Money Market Indicators 

Money market rates hardened in both l.ondon and Now Yoik 
this v,/eek Indeed, m America the Treasiiiy b:ll rato lumped 40 
pQinlb 10 Its tnghosr level this yt ai onr! still morr. {-cimmorfial 
banka rjised iheir prime lending rates 

a«nlc lutfe 6% (from 5%. 22/4;72) Ba»e lUta 6*4% 7% 

Daposit rates EurotCeriing deposits |<n P«ri$) 


Deposit rates 

7 da/s’ notice 

Clearing banks S-S’i 

Local authorities 7”7'4 

J months' fixed 
Local authorities 7V/'* 
f'lnjncc houses 

Interbank rate 

7 days’ 7 

Treasury bills 

3 months' '■ 83 

Eurodollar deposits 

7 days' notice 
3 months' 5*i 


1 days' nocicc 8 * 

j months' 8*« 

Now York 

Treasury bills 4 33 

Certs, of deposit 5 15 

Sterling: Spot ran: S2 45 id 
Forward discount 

(3 months') 1 BO cents 

Forward cover (J monihs') 

Annual ini. cost 2' 94% 

Investment currency: 

Investment S 30*»% 


Covered arbitrage mergins In favour of 


Treasury bills N, York ‘»*i N. York 

Eurodoliar/UK local 

authority loans N, York *i* N. York 

Eurodollar/Eurosterling N. York '•« London 

Uncovered arbitrage margins (7 duys') 

Euredollar/UK local ,,, . ^ 

Buthori^ loans London I **i* Lon^ 

EurodoHar/Intarbank London 2 London 


>,* N. York 
■u London 




LNGC Polar Alaska 
and LNGC Arctic Ibl^. 
The it really is. 


Wo’d like to tc^lJ you just how well Oiinfjs have t>oen for 

those two LNC carriers. 

For the last two years they've been shuttling back and forth 
across the* Pacific Ocean like a couple of train-c^irs. 

Thref' million cubic inett^rs ot 
^ methaiu^ per > ear have hn'en 

transported from Alaska t.o Tokyo, 
where the '!V)kyo f ^as and Klec*ric 
('ornpariy turns tiie i;as itito lij^ht, 
heat and power. 

I^hillips Petroleum and 
Marathon Oil formofl the 
consortium that set up the Alaska- 
Japan fuelling systoju, and whe^n 
they asked us to build the twin 
LNG tankers they didn’t expect to dediver more than 2.2 million 
cubic meters of natural mus in a year, "^rhew got a lot more than 
they bargained for, and Tokyo has been thankful I’or every extra 
cubic centimeter piped into the tanks. 

Most of the credit for the bonus delivery is due to our 
hard-working, weM-behavt‘d ships. 

Fully loaded, they each carry 7 ! ,:'3(M) cubic: melc*rs. d'hedr 
servicte speeds e.xceed specification.^. Thcdr turn around time* is 
shorter than anyone had hopc'd fo^. 

'I’hc^ir performance has bt^c»n virluaJIv trouble-frc'e. 

You notice wc* said “virtually’'. Kxec'pt for a couple of minor 
problems which were soon pul right, life cm the Alaska-Tokyo run 
has been strictly routine. 

Here's the schedule; 

Hay 1 Tie up at the Konai dcx"k near ("ook’s inlet on the 
southwest cc\ast of Alaska, hoading time 16 hours. 



IXay 2 Departure, destination '^Fokyo, 11,250 nautical mik^s away. 

Average spei^d 17,2 knots. Average running time 0,65 days. 
Day 9 —Tie up at Negishi dock near Tokyo. l\irn around 
time 24 hours. 

Day 10 Departure*, destination Alaska . 

And so on, week in, wec‘k out, month aftc'r month. 

Sounds boring, doesn't it? Well, uneventfulness is one c^f 
the things you expect from a 50 million dollar ship. 

Ifi January this year Polar Alaska completed the system’s 
J8th round trip. And then she began the 39 th. 

No wonder that bac;k at KcK^kuins we allowed ourselves 
a few mutual pats on the back. 

Those are our ships emt there. 

If you would like more information about the non-adventures 
of Polar Alaska and Arctic Tokyo please write to the 
Ccommunications Department, Kockurns, Malmcx?, Sweden. 

We're kc^eping a close watch on them. 



We make our own future and yours. 



the position ive are todoi^ 

_ K 1 . [ _i^TKo for thi 


Tim Norman is Managing Director of Spf >< W 
the fast-growing company whose purpose-H ^^ 
maintain a direct service of Spafax anc j^y. 

components to repair workshops all 

A confirmed Midland Bank customer Mr Norn,an 
narticularW recalls the time when he inherited 
?esponsibiW for the business from his father, Mr. Fra 
NoFman. “Estate Duty was ^o crippling, we iiiight 
tiave had to sell the business to pay it. But the 
Midland came to the rescue, as always. 

With head offices in a delightful converted mill at Box 
Wiltshire, Spafax is about to double its warehouse 
fi." „„ !r„oLrhs, rorsham-to meet ever-increasing 


with your local Midland manager. Try your 
orhhn - without obligation. Very understanding 
people — the Midland. 

Midland Bank 

meers'a^ny fmandarnee^'d'"'. anywhere •••••* 












The 
V Ten 


They are among us 

Take .1 tew handfuls of 
obsessed men who do not 
care what anybody thinks, 
and give them the products 
of technology, and yotj have 
a prescription for a genera¬ 
tion of terrorism of which 
Munich is only a start, page 
I ^ Who’s behind Black Sep¬ 
tember, page 31. The blow t<j 
Willy Brandt, page 32. 'I'he 
silence of the Arabs, page 34. 



Saving the summit 

Britain’s best strategy to save 
the European summit meet¬ 
ing next month would be to 
suggest an embryo Centnd 
Bank of Europe, immediate 
freeing of British portfolio 
in\estm(.nt in Eurojie, and 
other mutually useful steps, 
page iH. 
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Lellers 


Ugandan Asians 

Sir-* 1 am wholeheartedly in favour of 
the Government’s decision to keep its 
repeated promises to the Ugandan Asians, 
and to admit them and any other British 
passport holders who arc unjustly expelled 
from their homes and have nowhere else 
to go. I am also glad that you support 
them. I think, however, that it iv a mistake 
to regard the opposition simply as bullies 
or misfits (August i9thl 

The present existence of widespread 
opposition to any immigration, regardless 
of special cases, is surely the fault of 
many people. It is the fault of housing 
policies which have for decades allowed 
dreadful overcrowding under small local 
authorities without the land or financial 
resources needed for adequate rc-housing. 
It is the fault of education and medical 
policies which have allowed vast and 
long-standing inequalities in the provision 
of public services I’he sudden rush of 
refugees is the fault of an immigration 
policy of slowing down the influx of 
Asians from Uganda and other countries, 
which has removed the natural protection 
which the scarcity of their skills would 
have given to those remaining if the 
outflow had been faster. The whole mess 
is the fault of all those, including myself 
and yourself, who, while seeing these pub¬ 
lic failings, have somehow nor managed to 
persuade successive governments to alter 
them. 

If the present crisis is to do any good 
it can only be by jolting the rest of us 
out of the complacency which has 
allowed us to neglect the interests of all 
the inhabitants of Ealing and other prob¬ 
lem areas, and making us adopt policies 
which will even up social conditions for 
everyone there. Britain as a whole has 
enough land, labour and talent to solve 
its problems Adopting adequate housim*, 
eduiatioti and medical policies could do 
far more good than any purely negative 
inhuman and unlawful policy of refusing 
asylum to a fei\ ihousand refugees — 
Yours faithfully, J. Black 

Exeter^ Devon 

S>R - 1 really must defend you against the 
arguinrntum ad hominem which Mrs 
Eileen Whal^ (leitcis. Septernbei 2nd^ 
uses against you o\ei the Lgandan \Mjns. 

Though I pay rent, I do sympathise with 
her over a decline in amenity Some ytais 
ago there were coniplaints about decline 
in property values, Imt I should imagine 
that, in the situation in the south¬ 

east, the desire v>f the middh*-class Ugan¬ 
dan Asians u> tmy housi s might enable her 
to get a good return on her oiiginal 


investment, if she chose to sell. 

I dare say my own experience is rather 
wider than hers. 1 live in an inner subuib, 
whexc middle-class ** coloured ” people 
are buying their w'ay in. Furthermore, I 
have had occasion since the war to live 
in two larger Liverpool areas, Liverpool 8 
(Jamaican owner-occupicr-landlord) and 
the Scotland Road district, with its tradi¬ 
tion of Irish tribal warfare. Having been 
brought up on cosmopolitan Merseyside 
and having been proud to have served the 
country abroad, perhaps I am rather more 
sclf-confldent and rather less squeamish. 

I sometimes think that the real genera¬ 
tion gap is between those of us old 
enough to remember the first world war 
and those born during or after it. Wc seem 
to preserv'e some of the Victorian certain¬ 
ties, akin to the traditional national self- 
confidence of the Chinese, who reckoned to 
be able to absorb anyone. I do not yield 
to Mrs Bilsby (Letters, September and) 
in her glorying in our traditions, which 
are being undermined by our permissive¬ 
ness The traditionalists among us arc 
confident that, once firm action is taken 
against permissiveness, the colour question 
will take on a quite different look 

As things are, wc simply have to share 
the fear of Mr Palfrey, the retired chief 
constable of i..ancashire, who observed 
that our low standards were damaging 
the higher standards of Asian families 
One of the stronger arguments in favour 
of the assisted repatriation of unhappy 
coloured families is that they would be 
able to bring up their children properly 
in their countries of origin. 

But I must agree w'iih Mr L W. 
Richmond (Letters, September 2nd/ wbo 
favours direction, as against your own 
view that the Government is right to 
confine itself to persuasion I am glad 
to see that an authoritative statement has 
come from Yorkshire where all three 
ridings are declining in population. 

Mr Richmond is, in my view, absolutely 
right tt) stress the service industries. Sur¬ 
veys nf Manchester, Liverpool and Bir¬ 
mingham have shown the need for .sucl) 
industries in the age of automation. The 
danger is that if these enterprising people 
are not carefully distributed they will 
rouse envy—of the sort which had to 
be faced by tiie Ibos outside their home¬ 
land east of the Lower Niger.—Yours 
faithfully, Georgk A. Shohi 

Mam hestt r 

Sir —There can be no doubt that the 
arrival of further thousands of Asians in 
this already over-populated country is to 
to be regretted and. if the Monday Club 
IS right in stating that ^ the passports in 
the hands of these Asians do not give 
auromarjc right of entry into this country, 
more than regretted. 

Is it not more than time that this 
Government, which .stated, as did the 
previous government, that it was in favour 
of voluntary repatriation, should show 
that it means what it says ^ 


Few Asians, naturally, will volunteer 
to be repatriated unless they know the 
terms offered to them. The only calcula¬ 
tion I have seen^—a letter some years ago 
in the Financial Times—claimed that, 
even at that time, it would benefit this 
country to pay heads of immigrant fami¬ 
lies willing to leave this country with 
their families between <£2,000 and £3,000. 

Now wc have Mr Carr talking of the 
necessity of additional houses and schools 
to cope with these immigrants; with the 
wages likely to be payable in the building 
industry in the near future, the figures 
I have quoted may easily be too low. 
Any sum of this order would make the 
recipient a small capitalist in his home 
country and, therefore, welcome there. 

Lastly, is it not more than time, for us 
and for the Asians who stay, to find out 
from them whether they want integration 
or the preservation of their own cultures ? 
Until this is done and the results analysed, 
race relations bodies are working on what 
may prove to be an ill-founded assump¬ 
tion.—Yours faithfully, C. H Mackenzie 
Kyleakin, Isle of Skye 

Sir —My congratulations to The Economist 
for the welcome accorded to the British 
passport holders of Asian origin 

Just as there is a finest hour for a 
nation, this is the darkest hour for the 
Asians m Uganda, whether they come 
from India, Pakistan or Bangladesh, and 
ihe spirit in which you have recommended 
that the British Government should stand 
by them deserves praise. Every nation 
has its difficulties, and wc know the diffi¬ 
culties through which the United King¬ 
dom is passing. It is ail the more 
creditable to your nation and to The 
Economnt. —Yours faithfully, 

Bombay R. G. Saraiya 

Sir —In what way does Mr Stem (Letters, 
August 26th) ascume Britain is turning into 
another Brazil ? If racial strife disappears, 
if Catholics ^nd Protestants stop killing 
each other, and if the gross national pro¬ 
duct starts to increase at the annual rate 
of II per cent, which is what happens in 
Brazil, Mr Stem can always move to South 
Africa —Yours faithfully, 

OsMAR Pinto de Mendon^a 
Rio de Janeiro Alexandre Fugs 


Gunmen 

Sir —Your article “ How the others handle 
the gunmen ” (July 29th} is a most valuable 
comparative summary of a world-wide 
problem, and your conclusion that “ the 
real battle is for minds ’ is undoubtedly 
correct. 

fJnc aspect, however, is not mentioned 
in the article, namely the incalculable 
assistance given by the press, radio and 
television to minority Intellectual guerrilla 
gangs in a democracy free of all censor¬ 
ship. Terrorism must be recognised as war 
and, although all democrats hate it, cen¬ 
sorship must be applied carefully ai^d 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


Chief 

Executive 

OVERSEAS 

PROPERTY 

to control the expanding o\erstas 
f ompuues of i well known and piohtable 
factoi> leasing group I his is \ new 
appointment based to the west of I ondesn 

• am TASK is twofold, to tontiol a 
company in RtK^uim and co-oidnntc 
thiough local manage inent the operations 
of established companits in Caiiida, 
Australia and hance, to rtseiich and 
inmate new developments in esthci 
countries with emphasis on f urope 

• EXPiRiFNCF in industrial or eomnurcial 
property dewelopnu'nt and fluenev in 
French aie mandatory ree]uireinents 
Career dewelespmeiit eoiild have beeai in 
piopc'ity management in an international 
companv* m a major fiim of estate agents 
or in a propeitv development compaii) 
with (sverseas interests Pre^fessieanal 
qualification could be a charteied 
suiveyor, but a rexord of business 
achievement is of piime impentance 

• iiiL SAiARY mdicate>r IS not less than 
^8,000 with share participation Preft'rrc’d 
age is middle to late 30’s 

Write m complete cenifidenee 
to P 1 l^rentin 
as adviser to the gioup 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNFRS 

LIMiaED 

10 HAliAM STKEI T • lONDON WIN bDJ 


USSR. 

Saks 

• I ms IS .1 iK\s stnioi .ippointnicnt in 
a very large iiireriiation.il Isusuiess 
with a distinguished tuord of 
te<Iiiuc.iJ prowess ui engineering .ind 
construction foi the petroltum, 
petiochenncal and related industries 

• BASFD iiutially on London, the task 
IS to develop market strategy and 
prospec t sales opportunities ui die 
U.S S R , supeiintend the preparation 
of bids and proposals .nid take a 
leading part in technical and 
commercial negotiations in Moscow. 

• A RLC ORD of achievement in a similar 
role IS essential Prefcrablv this will 
Lave been associated with the 
cngineeiing contracting industry 

A qualification in c hemical enginetring 
anti a knowledge of the Russian 
language are desnablt 

• RFMUNiRATiON Will be designed 

to individual attunment s.iliry can be 
in five ^]glnt^ 

Write in complete confidence 
to A Ikirker 

as adviser to the eompany 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNtRS 

LiMi rru 

»0 HALIAM SIRFFT • LONIXIN WIN bUJ 


For further management appointments see page 7 
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intelligently if the war is to be won. This 
has been one of the major factors in the 
Uruguayan armed forces' success against 
the Tupamaros, not in suppressing infor¬ 
mation but in timing. At the moment no 
news medium in Uruguay can publish 
information about anti-terrorist action or 
discoveues until an official communique 
has been issut'd, which is done on all radio 
and TV stations at 8 o'clock every even¬ 
ing for about 15 minutes. Thereafter the 
ncw.s media appear to have full authorisa¬ 
tion to give all the details. 

The secret of success is in delay, some¬ 
times of just a few hours, sometimes many 
days, which gives time fur the armed 
forces to follow up valuable leads before 
the terrorists have full information that 
this or that hideout or group of persons 
has been found or caught. 

The other problem, now that to the 
general public's amazement more than 
1,600 terrorists and their accomplices have 
been detained, many from lists found in 
Tupamaro intelligence centres, is how to 
re-cducate these people for democracy. 
There are only six military judges to try 
all these people, so that the overall legal 
process will be lengthy, covering cases 
ranging from couriers and intelligence 
gatherers for Tupamaros, through doctors 
running terrorist hospitals, to cold-blooded 
murderers. 

It i.s now evident, from genuine confes¬ 
sions, that possibly a majority of Tupa- 
maros started as idealists, wanting to do 
something drastic to eradicate the corrup¬ 
tion so widespread in Latin American 
politics and public administration How 
can they be rc-convcrtcd to democracy 
when this corruption is still going on ? 
The Uruguayan government must face this 
problem 

Incidentally, the “ very rugged interro¬ 
gation methods" used by the armed 
forces consist mainly of lengthy “ standing 
treatment and buckets of cold water—both 

Multimtional 

Business 

The lateet issue of the ElU's new 
quarterly covers worldwide develop¬ 
ments of interest to multinational 
business corporations, and reports in 
depth on lobbying, on pressures to 
keep the US ntotor industry American, 
and on Utton's management. 

Annual aubscnptiot^ £40 (U5S106) Airmail 
poataga £2 75 (USS/) axlra Singla copies 
£15 (US$40) {Payment with ordar phase ) 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit Ltd 

27 St, Jemas's Place London SW1A 1NT 


inconvenient but not exactly torture. Many 
democrats have been through the process 
and come out after 24 or 36 hours 
unharmed. I myself have been investigated 
twice, but I welcome the army's thorough 
methods. 

To talk of the “force of the backlash 
in Uruguay ’* gives an entirely wrong 
impression of the situation here and reflects 
the subtly slanted reports filed by news 
agencies and Latin American rorrespon- 
dents of European newspapers. The real 
backlash here is not in the abuse of 
military force, but in the violent reactions 
of anti-communist students, including 
shootings, in the communist-dominated 
public school system.—Yours faithfully, 
Montevideo G S. H. Bain 

Belfast 

Sir —To some of your Northern Ireland 
readers, who have gone through the heart¬ 
breaking experience of seeing their life’s 
woric reduced to rubble, your reference to 
“ generous compensation ” (September 2nd) 
will seem very sick indeed. 

Compensation, when it comes, may turn 
out to be generous (at 1969 prices) but 
some of the small businessmen and shop¬ 
keepers who were bunit—or forced—out 
of their premises in 1969 have not, so far, 
received a penny in compensation. Rightly 
or wrongly, these people are convinced 
that successive administrations, including 
Mr WhiteJaw's, have decided to ignore 
their destitution and force them into a 
position where they will have no choice 
but to accept w'hatcver crumbs arc left 
after satisfying the clamourings of those 
who have bombed or burnt their liveli¬ 
hood. 

Some of these people will eventually 
solve the bureaucracy’s problem for it by 
dying of old age, accelerated by poverty, 
before they can receive their pittance.— 
Yours faithfully, D. W. Cairns 

Keele, Staffordshire 

Vat 

Sir —Wc arc grateful for the complimen¬ 
tary remarks about the way Customs have 
handled the Vat arrangements (** Four¬ 
way Vat for shops,” September 2nd). So I 
hope you will not think me churlish i'f I 
criticise a couple of points in your article. 

1, It is rathei misleading to say that 
“ the easier the scheme to follow, the more 
approximate the calculation of tax, so the 
Customs has built in a slight overpay¬ 
ment ” It is tnie that some (but certainly 
not all) retailers considering whether to 
use scheme 2 will have to balance the 
saving of paperwork against the risk of 
paying rather more tax. But there is no 
question of any built-in advantage to the 
revenue in schemes 1 (the easiest to follow 
of all four schemes), 3 and 4. And, for 
example, there is a 50:50 chance that a 
retailer's output tax calculation under 
scheme 4 will be lower, rather than higher, 
t/ian the amount he would pay if he used 
the similar, but more complicated and 


more accurate, scheme 3. 

2. You indicate that scheme i may be 
used by a retailer whose supplies are all 
subject to the standard rate, or whose zero- 
rate supplies do not amount to more than 
one-tenth of his total turnover. But scheme 
I can also be used by a retailer with any 
mixture of supplies, provided that he can 
record his .standard and zero-rate supplies 
separately at the point of sale (for example, 
by using a multi-total cash register).— 
Yours faithfully, Maurice Nocxles 

Chief Information Officer, 
London, EC3 HM Customs and Excise 

Local government 

Sir —.\nyonc who has tried to discuss with 
local councillors how they judge the 
" value for money ” obtained in providing 
various municipal services must endorse 
your statement: “Too much council work 
is still shrouded in undue secrecy, so 
that it is not only the general public but 
also many councillors who arc kept in 
ignorance of what is going on “ 'August 
26th). 

The performance review committee and 
the annual report suggested by the study 
group on local authority management and 
.structure, could help to improve this 
situation. One fears, however, that the 
committee may receive insufficient infor¬ 
mation and the report (if anything like 
reports already published in some areas) 
will tell the public very little. 

Wc need new legislation on the lines 
of our company laws so that local authori¬ 
ties are required to publish at least some 
basic figures on the use of assets, permit¬ 
ting members of the public to make their 
own judgments. Undoubtedly, such a 
statutory requirement would demand a 
revolution in the budgetary and financial 
control of many local authority services 
before meaningful information \s forth¬ 
coming. But it must be possible to make a 
start with those trading services which 
are supposed to be on a commercial basis 
already. If waste and inefficiency could be 
rooted out there, we can then go on to the 
non-rommcrcial services.—^Yours faithfully, 
Woking, Surrey John Buttermorl 

Christian conscience 

Sir —It is, of course, natural for the editor 
of The Economist to concentrate on the 
economic and political aspects of tli<. 
recent meeting of the central committee 
of the World Council of Churches (August 
26th). However, it would be fair to your 
readers to let them know that far more 
time was spent at the Utrecht meeting in 
discussing the main theme, “ Committed 
to Fellowship,” than was spent on the 
question of race, investment or liberation 
movements. At least three plenary ses¬ 
sions were devoted to the theme with 
major presentations from an Armenian 
bishop, a German theologian and a reprt*^ 
sentative panel, along with six oi seven 
houn of mall-group discussion. 
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The Northern Ireland 
Electricity Service 

Chairman 

Following reorganisation of the electricity supply industry m Northern Ireland a new authority. The Northern Ireland Electricity Service, is 
to be established on April 1st, 1973, It will embrace the electricity generating, distribution and planning facilities currently provided by the 
Belfast Corporation Electricity Department, the Flectiicity Board tor Northern Ireland, the Londonderry Development Commission Flectricity 
Department and the Northern Ireland Joint Electricity Authority 

A full time Chairman is to be appointed by the Secretary of State for Northern Ireland with responsibility for developing and maintaining 
an efficient and economical system of electricity supply in Northern Ireland Experience in the industry would clearly be an advantage, but 
It IS not essential It is more important that the man appointed should have management oxpeiience at or near the top of o maior enterprise 
and the high personal qualities which the post demands Starting salary, which will bo negotiable, will not bo less than Cl 2,500 and the 
appointment is per'sionable The initial term of the appointment will be toi 3 or 5 years, depending on circumstances 

PA Management Consultants Ltd is advising the Ministry of Commerce for Northern Ireland on the preparation of a short list of candidates 
for the post In addit'on the Local Government Interim Staff Commission for Northern Ireland will be consulted by the Ministry Applicahons 
will bo treated in the strictest confidence and will be forwarded to the Ministry through the consultant advising on this appointment 
Please apply giving comprehensive career details or requesting an application form and quoting reference GM31/4653/8to 

PA Management Consultants Ltd., 

Personnel Services Division, 

Hyde Park House, 60A Knjqhtsbndge, London, S.W.1. 

C/osmg date tor applications is 25th September 1972 


Group Chief Executive 


£15,000 minimum 

Our cliant is a profitable, long established public company with a work force of 5,000 and pre* 
tax profits in seven figures. Mainly engaged in service to the consumer and to industry it also 
has some manufacturing interests. A successor is sought for the managing director who 
retires shortly. 

Management is fully decentralised to autonomous local boards. The principle role of the Group Chief 
Executive will be to lead a competent, well motivated team in a policy of expansion both organically and 
by acquisition. He will be market orientated with all-round managoria! skills and a sound record of profit 
achievement in competitive markets. Age in the 40 50 bracket. 

Remuneration is open to discussion and is unlikely 'to be a limiting factor for the right man, capital 
participation is also envisaged. The incumbent will be expected to reside in the East Midlands. 

Letters in confidence quoting ref. 1813/E, to: E. W. Cornford. 

n Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 

Suite 401, Salisbury House. 

Finsbury Circus, 

LONDON EC2M 5UR. 


East Midlands 



For further management appointiMnhse^ag^ 
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The final text of the resolution on 
Uganda^ drafted by a group of Africans 
and Asians, calls on the government of 
Uganda to refrain from “ any actions 
which impair or deny the citizenship of 
Ugandans of Asian origin" in addition 
to instructing WC<!I staff to keep the 
situation under constant review. 

The central committee members are 
mindful of the fact that the World Council 
IS a council of Christian churches. As 
they wen: reminded in the acceptance 
speech «)f the new general secretary, Dr 
Philip A. Potter, the preaching of the 
kingdom of God is central to the whole 
of their lives—spiritual, social, economic 
and political. They themselves admit, in 
a letter sent from Utreehr to all the mem¬ 
ber churches, that rhey have not yet 
found the perfect expression of their 
commitment to one another and the unity 
of mankind.—Yours faithfully, 

Stephen Whittle 
Geneva Staff writer, WCX^ 

Sir— It is in acrordancr with Christian 
teaching that the World Omncil of 
Churches central committee meeting at 
Utrecht should have concentrated its 
attention on how to combat apartheid in 
the so-called Christian nations of the west 
(August 26th). As St Matthew (chapter 7, 
verse.s 3-5) suggests : 

And why bcholdcst thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considercst not the beam that is in thine 
own eye ? 

Gr how will thou say to thy brother, 
let me pull out the mote out of thine 
eye ; and behold, a beam is in thine 
own rye f 

I’hou hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye ; and then 
shall thou sec clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye. 

'I’hc above passage from the New 
Testament speaks for itself. It is only when 
(’hristians, or the so-calJcd Christian 
nations, have set their house in order first, 
that they are able to speak against 
apartheid and oppression that is practised 
ebewherr. 

In this matter action speaks louder than 
word.s." Yours faithfully, S. K. Mijnisi 
London, NWi 

World money 

Sir -()ii(' has tin feeling, reading the 
Hirst h proposal-s in your issue of August 
fjfh, that they very much reflect thinking 
in Washingitin ; it J.s hardly surprising that 
they should do so as Fred Hirsch has 
spent the past five six years with the 
International Moiutary Fund. But the 
weakness of the ‘‘ proposals ” is surely 
that they lakt Jiisulht ieiit at count of think¬ 
ing m other part.s tjf tin world ; and, 
while the author vtmld like to sec the IMF 
at the centre of everything, creating 
” solutions for the uninfurmed rest of 
^ world, the latter may fed that the IMF 
^ould not be the onh arbiter of future 


international monetary arrangements. 

The difficulty with Washington and, with 
rc.spcct. London-centred thinking on inter¬ 
national monetary matters is that it all 
too easily assumes that the old Anglo- 
Saxon axis can work to rule the world, 
and that, if only two heads arc put together 
—as they were in 1944— 
have a .New World. But that is not so. 
One ha.s to take into account the Germans, 
the Japanese, the Russians (how can they 
be left out again ?); all of thc.se nations, 
it is probable, see a future role for gold. 
And do not want Fred Hirsch\s “ tidy ” 
solution.—“Yours faithfully, 

Wengen, Switzerland Henry Sgott Stokes 


Investing in Thailand 

Sir —Let me identify the problems which 
have activated the coming aliens legisla¬ 
tion (August i9ih). Many foreigners, 
especially entertainers, have in the past 
come to work in 'Fhailand and left with¬ 
out paying taxes. Many foreign firm.s 
operate in .such a way that nothing but 
economic domination can be deduced from 
their motives. Foreign firms, with a few 
excepiioii.s, tend to employ expatriates in 
the upper level of management and leave 
no promotional opportunities to the Thais 
working in these firms who are equally, if 
not more, qualified. There was a joke that 
when a Japane.se tourist comes to Thai¬ 
land he travels by JAL, is met at the air¬ 
port by a Jap.iiiese employee of a Japanese 
hotel where he stays, drive.s in a Japanese 
car, dines in a Japanese restaurant and is 
taken on a sight-seeing tour by a Japanese 
guide. 

The aliens legislation aims to solve these 
problems, to give the Fhais more equal 
opportunity to compete with the more 
established and often better organised and 
financed foreign finns. This does not, how¬ 
ever, mean that we do not welcome foreign 
investment or foreigners. On the contrary, 
every effort is being made by the Board of 
Investment to attract inve.stments from 
abroad, e.spccially investments in export- 
orientated industrie.s which will receive 
special promotion in the third five-year 
plan period between 1971 through 1975. 

Mr Bunchana Atthakor, the former 
minister of economic affairs, stated quite 
clearly in 1970: “The policy of the 
government will be that of containment 
rather than Thailandi.sation. What Thai¬ 
land lacks will be complemented but what 
we have and can do will no longer be 
encroached upon.”—Yours faithfully, 

Choophong Anopiroj 
Royal Thai embassy, Bonn 

American election 

Sir —As an American student resident in 
the United Kingdom, I would like to 
register my disapproval of the article 
''Outside parties” (August !2th). 

Your patronising tone towards the 
American party was most annoying and 
you overlooked the fact that our conven¬ 


tion attracted 1,500 delegates from 38 
states—a truly national effort Your < 
remark that the Amisrican party lacks the 
money and organisation to qualify for 
the ballot in many states fails to take 
into consideration the fact that the AP 
is already qualified for the ballot in many 
states by virtue of its performances in the 
1970 mid-term elections. 

1 will be voting for Schmitz and 
Anderson, and I predict that, at the very 
least, the American party will be on the 
ballot in 12 states and poll 250,000 votes. 
—Yours faithfully, Allen Rankin 

'Stretford, Lancs 


Taxless Texas 

Sir —Your article “ Status quo state ” 
(August 12th) indicates that New Jersey 
is the only major state never to have an 
income tax. ThU information is incorrect. 

Texas i.s certainly a major state, more 
so than New Jersey, and it has never 
adopted an income tax.—Yours faithfully, 
Dallas Harry B. Hunsigker 

Mathematical economics 

Sir —You point out ironically (Books, July 
29th) that in “ General Competitive 
Analysis,” by K. J. Arrow and F. H. 
Hahn, the discussion of stability has “no 
results to report on what most economists 
would agree to be more realistic construc¬ 
tions ” and that “ Distributed I.ags ” by 
P. J. Dhrymes “ includes an investigation 
of the asymptotic distribution of the 
maximum likelihood estimators in the 
autoregressive errors model.” Abstraction 
in theoretical economics may indeed go 
too far; however, the maximum likelihood 
estimation of a model with variables 
affected by some kind of errors is no 
masochistic hobby of econometricians 
endeavouring to obtain relations that be 
mistaken with a high probability. Your 
short review is strangely a sum of pragma¬ 
tism and ignorance.—Yours faithfully, 
Bologna, Italy Ettore Pezzoli 

Polynesia 

Sir —Pray tell, sir, what does Charles 
Janson (Letters, August 26th) have in 
mind when he writes this slur: “. . . our 
youth has been behaving less like district 
officers and more like Polynesians ” ? 

Polynesians arc peaceful; it*s the kaoles 
(foreigners) who arc warlike. I note in 
your same issue that the French arc pre¬ 
paring for underground nuclear tests in 
Polynesia.—Yours faithfully, 

Hono lulu, Hawaii Charles E. Frankel 

Double* Dutch 

Sir —Singapore has nearly 9,00^1 people 
to the square mile, compared with which 
Holland seems bucolic (“ Neglect and 
nemesis,” August 19th). Even agiicultural 
Mauritius has more than 1,100 people to 
the square mile.—^Yours faithfully, 

Suoa, Fiji E. C. Pommen 




This building cost £400,000. 
It holds 400 people. 

It has central heating. 


This building cost £400,000. 

It holds 400 people. 

It has central heating, air con¬ 
ditioning and excellent lighting. 

It gives ideal living and work¬ 
ing conditions all year, and run¬ 
ning costs are very acceptable. 

'fiiat's whatintegrated Environ¬ 
mental Design means. 

There are now more than 33 


lED buildings being built or com¬ 
pleted in Britain. 

So you can see, more and more 
people are discovering that lED 
has some very desirable properties. 

Architects, consulting engin¬ 
eers and the qualified staff at your 


Electricity Board can 
tell you more about 
how lED is applied to 
a new building project. 



bTtKrated Eiwnonmentcd Desto 

The I lectriutv Council, England & Wales 
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A comph-tc r.etie^ of fivt* fixpl.injtory films about the 
Industrul Rt.‘li»hoos Aol is ncjvv availjble. 

The firr.l ol films. An Introduction to the Ad, was issued 
l)y Iho Deporimt-nl (»( t'rnployrnnnt last autumn. Now you can 
also obtain four new films, n.ich r ovennga major aspect of 
Ihf Art. 

All thc'^e liirnsari* in i^olour, all are 16mm, and each runs for 
i]pprnxini:ttf'ly 1^ mmult'S 

You < .m r-ilfi. t h'ly 01 hire .my (if Ihcsr film*. A script is 
pr(jvirJt.'fJ with '■vf'iy Mip, whotliei bounlit or fiiicri. 

lilt' I'omprr^cs. 

The Industrial Relations Act: An Introduction (1 .sued 
Or.lonni 197 1). Explains Ibp (jb|pi lives ol tfie Act and outlines 
lis maul provisions. Pni c .l.d7-?'i. Minimum hiro charge Xl-60. 
Time 19 nnnult's. AV,*/ Nt> i/h 

The Act and the Individual, f xanurir-. thp n^^lits which the 
Act givfti'. the lodividuii) worker in rnlaiion lo both nmployfjrs and 
unions f’ricu iMinimum hire chai^/*X.l-60. Iiiriel3 
minulo'.. /VfV Nn fJK3M(} 

The Act and the Trade Union. Lookcai thi- effect ol I ho 
Act on trade unions, and explains Ihr new inslilulinns and 
pro(-i'duit'S. I'r.rf iid'7b Minimum fine chrj^'.e .El*60 '(imf 
14 minute's. A’f'/' Ai'tJ 

The Act and the Employer. E^ptaur the dterf oi the; Ad 
(jri crnploytu'. in Ihcn dealings with individi oi workers d^^d 
with tiridc union' 'Air( .E47*?'!). Mininnim lure charge Xl'60. 
Iim(‘ IH rmnutf'S. Hrf No UK^'ii42 

Collective Bargaining and Agreements. Drscntx.T, the 
marhinery created by llie Art to rcsoivti protilems of lerogrnlion 
and nejyjti-ilim? np.fil Em <' .$ 4 /d^*i. Minimum lute (lurge 
i I'GO Tiiik* 1 / mimilt’S /{of No UK '^44 

If y'Mi’re involved in indii-.'-lal ruldtioiis-at (.ompaiiy 01 ploni 
level, m unions or m-mugenie if you'll fmtj Itier.e lilrns 
mvdiu.-itiie I hey will bfM-utif ulai ly useful a; learhing „ids to 
^iriyone org.imsmg (.(lurses or seminar On Ifie Industrial 
Reid I ion , Act. 


Thenesfbod 
fortnoughf 
in these five 

CDns 



Available from 
Central Film Library 

Governrrumt Boilduv,, 
BKiiny.'ifd Avenue, London 
WJ /JB or 16-1 / WoorJside 
Terr.ire. (.ikisgow C3 or 
42 ,^aik Pl.jce, (Jjidifl CFl 3PY 


Please sena the rouprjn to any one of the above Central Film 
t il'rmv addresses. I should fikrj further details about (he series 
of films on tM.‘ i''du‘ Inal Relations Act 1971, .md an order 
foi in for purch.e.e/hire*. C*l^tlete as applicable). 


N.ifPu 

f-’oCltUTi 

Orgamsatiori 


(H.OCK t AP)/.i| IHkOOCiiOOr. Plf ASh) 
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INTERNATIONAL 

FILM 

TV-FILM 

AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 

mmimimi 


26th CINE-MEETING 3 AWARDS 

MILAN FOR 

20-28 OCTOBER 1972 TV-FILMS 

The International Film, TVfilm and Doc¬ 
umentary Market (MIFED) is an interna¬ 
tional centre where feature, TV and doc¬ 
umentary films are traded on a world¬ 
wide scale. Contacts are made there for 
negotiating agreements in any branch 
of film production, co-production, fin¬ 
ancing and the issue of import and 
export licences. 

Its comfortable quarters are provided 
with all modern facilities and include 
numerous studios for the projection of 
cinema and TV films. International tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telephoto serv¬ 
ices are available. Conference rooms 
and offices. Ail forms of business and 
secretarial assistance. Legal and notar¬ 
ial consultants. Medical advice. Dining 
rooms and bars. 

Advance bookings should be made to 
MIFED by letter or cable before 25 
September. 

For Information and bookings writs to: MIFED 
Largo Domodosaola 1 - 20145 Milano (Italy) 
Talagrama: MIFED - Milano Q 495.495 • Talax: 
33660 Fiaramll 



Delegation In London: Dr. Vittorio Schlazxano • 
20 Savila Row - London W1X 2DQ 
Delegation in Paris: 90 Champa Elyadaa - 
75 Parle 8* • Telex: 29642 Inconta 
Delegation in Lot Angaiea: Dr. VHtorlo Sangul- 
net! - 1900 Avenue of the Stars • 90067 Los 
Angelas, Cal. - Telex: 67-3394 Itallrada L8A 
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PROPERTY 


MODERN FACTORIES AND 

WAREHOUSES 

Bedford 

Kew 

Birmingham 

Newhaven 

Crayford 

Rainham 

Eastbourne 

Reading 

Guildford 

Southampton 

High Wycombe 

Tonbridge 

Hitchin 

Watforxl 

Horsham 

West Drayton 

LONDON—7,000-100,000 sq ft. S£1, N7, SW5. NWS, W4 



9 WOOD STREET. CHEAPSIDE EC2V TAR. 01 -606 3055. 
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REDDITCH NEW TOWN 

A NEW HIGH QUALITY OFFICE BLOCK 

^ 40,000 sq. ft. on 7 floors 
* To let as a whole or by floors. 

^ Available September 1972. 

<3^ 750 parking spaces adjoining. 

Only 14 miles south of Birmingham. 

^ Attractive Worcestershire Location. 

^ Good access to motorways. _„-r-rTTT” 


Details from.- 
Norman More, F,R.t.C S.. 

Chief Estates Officer 

Redditch Development Corporation, 

'Hoimwood', 

Plymouth Road, 

Redditch, Worcs. 

Tel; 64200 Ext. 265 
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Every our747flies non-stop 

toChicaga 



Every day ccHinectioiis leave ChicagOtfor over 
150 US destbiations. 


Not even New York c<nn match Chicago when 
it comes to internal US flights. 

Chicago boasts 1141 of them. Every day. 

32 to Minneapolis alone. 27 to St Louis. 24 to 
Pittsburgh. 19 to Kansas City. 19 to Kalamazoo. 
And flights to over 150 other places in the 1 ISA 
Now you can fly non-stop to Chicago in the 
comfort of a BO AC 747. 

Take off from Ixindon at 2pm, any day of the 
eek Sit back and enjoy a good film, or listen to 
your lavounte music*. Land at Chicago at 4.25pm- 


in time foi flights to most American cities. 

This IS just one of many ways we lead across 
the Atlantic. 

No other airline, for instance, flies direct to so 
many major North American cities. No other 
European airline offers you a choice of 80 flights a 
week to North America. And no otlier airline 
offers you a choice of flying 707 or VCIO or 747. 

In fact no other airline in the world .senses 
America better than BO AC. 

Not even the Americans. 


Wn take good care of )ioii. 


*Nofnmal gxttn charffr tor mttrummpnt 
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They are among us 


Alia 

'T 


Wc arc going to have to live with the man in the hood 
for a long time: certainly until the present generation 
of terrorists, the Black September men and the Proves 
and the rest, has expended itself in death or defeat ; 
and very likely longer than that, until the force that 
drives such men, the calculation that such methods can 
bring them what they want, has been disproved by 
repeated failure, and they have no more imitators. 

The men who took the Israeli athletes hostage in the 
Olympic village and were the cause of their deaths, 
hands tied together, outside Munich on Tuesday night 
were one sub-species of a phenomcncHt of our time. It 
is not only, or particularly, a phenomenon of the politics 
of the Middle East: after ^1, the Middle East itself 
is more or less at peace; and the governments of Egypt 
and Jordan arc thought to be getting ready to formalise 
that peace, and it is very doubtful whether even a majority 
of Palestinians support the main aim, the dissolution of 
Israel, of the gunmen who claim to speak in their name. 
The men who do thesf: things, in Munich and Ulster 
and other places, are men who have found that their 
objectives arc not supported even by most of their own 
people, and who try to break out of their isolation by 
acts of melodramatic brutality that in fact horrify many 
of their remaining friends; there will be Arabs this 
week who feel, like Miss Maria McGuire, who has 
turned away from the Provisional IRA, that the time 
has come to defect from terrorism. But the ones who 
stay in the game become more desperate as they become 
more isolated, and it is soon an academic question 
whether their acts arc rational or irrational. 

The community of the possessed 
This is the new international community of the possessed. 
It could take years, perhaps even the rest of the lifetime 
of peofde who are now barely middle-aged, before this 
phenomenon is destroyed, or destroy itself. Until then 
we shall have -to live with the possibility of men with 


concealed faces, and concealed minds, breaking with 
machine-guiis and bombs into the normal life of many 
people in many different countries. 

That is why it is necessary to say that, despite the 
death of the hostages, the Israeli and west German 
governments were right not to give tlie Munich gunmen 
what they were a.sking for. It is not just that the price 
the Arabs put on the hostages’ heads, the release of 200 
convicted guerrillas held in Israel, would have brought 
that many potential new terrori!)ts back into business. Each 
success in this sort of operation produces new attempts to 
imitate it. Of couree, there is a genuine political grievance 
at tlie root—very far down at the root—of what the 
Black September movement is trying to do. There were 
genuine grievances in Ulster too, and Quebec and 
Uruguay. But the injustices that have undeniably occurred 
in these places are no different in kind, or in scale, from 
similar injustices that have existed in the past, and even 
in our time ; far more Germans lost their homes in 194 . 5 , 
for instance, than Arabs in 1948 and 1967 . The diffmaioe 
now is the length to which a small number of people are 
willing to go in order to insist that their own particular 
remedy for some of these problems should be accepted 
by everybody else. 

The world itself is no worse than usual; but the 
obsessed arc prepared to do worse things to have their 
way about it. Modem weapons help them: the day will 
come when suicidal urban terrorists of a kind the world 
has not yet seen will have a nuclear device at their 
disposal. The very sophistication of the modem society 
that has mounted this year’s Olympics hclf>s them. The 
immediacy of world communications, especially the tele¬ 
vision coverage on which all terrorists have come to rely, 
helps them immeasurably. That is what is new. And so 
long as they have reason to believe that the mediods 
they use will bring the results they want, the terrorists 
will go on with their campaigns. 

The Arabs in Munich, to the extent that they can be 
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aanuned to have thought it through at all, were trying 
to achieve two things. They wanted Israel to release 
those prisoners ; and they wanted to make the govern¬ 
ments of western Europe believe that there can be no 
settlement in the Middle East on any terms except those 
the extrcnii.sts themselves demand. If they had succeeded 
—if the Lsraelis had let the gunmen’s friends go, and if 
a triumphant Black September .squad had then flown into 
Beirut or Benghazi to .swing Arab emotions against 
moderates .such as President Sadat and King Hussein— 
it is vcr\' hard to believe that there would not have been 
more attempts to bring off more coups in other places 
very soon. It is winners who get copied, not losers. No 
doubt the first wish of most people on Wednesday morning 
was that the hostages could have been saved, at almost 
any price. It cannot even be said that the failure of the 
terrorists to get their way this time will prevent others 
from trying again later ; men trapped in their obsessions 
do not give up that easily. What can be said, with 
something near certainty, is that there would have been 
more such scenes, more hostages taken, more helpless men 
shot with their hands tied together, if the Munich experi¬ 
ment had been allowed to succeed. 

If it had only worked 

In fact, the Germans tried to do the right thing in 
the end. They had plainly not provided proper security 
at the Olympic village in the first place ; they had been 
warned that an attack might be made, and the row has 
already begun about the ease with which the raiders broke 
into the Israelis’ building, and the fact that the Israelis 
apparently had no more protection than anybody else. 
The Germans appear to have made all sorts of proposals, 
including the offer of flying the-terrorists to Cairo and 
buying them off with unlimited amounts of money. These 
may, or may not, have been genuine. The Germans have 
bought the Arabs off before, ju.st as the Britisli once 
bought them off when they had Miss Leila Khaled in 
their hands. But this time the Germans kept the raiders 
bottled up through the daylight hours in the hope that 
their nerves would start to fray as one deadline after 
another came and was abandoned. Once it was dau'k, 
they got the terrorists to bring the hostages out, presumably 
by telling them their terms had been accepted, and flew 
them by helicopter to an airfield they had never seen 
before where an ambush had been arranged. So far so 
good ; and if it had been either the Israeli security forces 
or the FBI who were doing it that would probably have 
been that. But it went wrong. Perhaps the Arabs were 
given enough time to realise they had been deceived ; 
perhaps the Germans did not ha\e enough real marksmen 
in the right places ; perhaps both. 

So II Israelis and a German died, and nobody is 
any better off. The Olvmpics began again on Wednesday 
afternoon after a memorial .service for the dead, but 
these arc always going to be remembered as the games 
where tlie Arabs got a gold for massacre. Herr Brandt 
has been deprived of one of the few things, a successful 
Olympics, that he might have hoped were going his 
way lip the German election campaign. And the Arabs, 


as many of them have realised, have suffered a stunning 
blow to their hopes of winning western support for the 
next round of dealings with Israel. 

Mr Ghaleb, Egypt’s foreign minister, was planning to 
come to Europe later this month to try to persuade the 
west Europeans to lend their weight to a renewed appeal 
to Lsracl to withdraw to the borders of 1967 . But the 
people he meets, if he comes, have now been given 
evidence that some Arabs arc just not willing to live with 
Israel in any borders ; that those who are, with the 
single exception of King Hussein of Jordan, have made 
no serious attempt to control the extremusts who commit 
atrocities like this week’s ; and that the Israelis have 
therefore made their point when they say that whatever 
borders are eventually decided upon have got to be 
defensible ones. Mr Ghaleb would get a better hearing 
if hr were able to announce that Egypt and Lebanon 
and Syria would prevent the group that organised the 
Munich attack, and those parts of the wider Palestinian 
movement that give it their covert support (see page 31 ), 
from operating on their .soil again. So far there has been 
no hint of such a commitment. 

This is the price that tenorists pay for failure, when 
the failure is as bloody as this one has been. The uriban 
guerrillas who have made themselves part of the world’s 
politics in the past few years arc all-or-nothing men : 
every time they launch an operation they are tossing 
a coin between a spectacular reversal of fortunes and 
a crushing defeat. That Is the way you have to work 
uhen you want to change the world at a stroke. It is why 
other people cannot afford to let the terTori.sLs come to 
believe that one more blow, one more shock to civilised 
nerves, will start to bring them what they want. It is one 
reason why the Olympic games had to go on tlu.s week 
and should continue in four years’ time, although it is a 
daunting prospect that they are to be held in Montreal, at 
the jugular vein of a divided Canada which already 
bears the scars of its local terrorists. The test for civilised 
society is to hang on. 

The last time it happened 

The thing has happened before, after all. In the last 
part of the nineteenth century another group of wandering 
terrorists thought it was in their power to destroy European 
society ; the bombs they planted, and the assassinations 
they carried out, half-persuaded many people that they 
could. Then, ( 00 , the more far-sighted and scrupulous 
ones began to have doubts about the methods they were 
using. Bakuniri wrote a cautionary letter to one of the 
wilde.st of them, Nechayev, the man who gave Dostoyevsky 
the idea for “ The Possessed.” Of course passion was 
essential, he said. But allied to passion there must be 
reason; the men with grievances should not strike 
arbitrarily, in a dream, as is often done by my friend, 
namely, you. 

It might almost be an epitaph for the Arabs who killed 
and died on Tuesday. But that letter was written in 1870 . 
It was another 30 years and more before that particular 
wave erf violence spent itself. Our guerrillas will be with 
us for a long time vet. 
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The news for Harold 

If Mr Wilson ever supposed that his common market worries were behind 
him, the unions and Mr Benn have ideas of their own 


The Trades Union Congress in Brighton this week could 
have gone off slightly worse than it did, but only very 
slightly worse. On Wednesday morning, for example, the 
TUC might have adopted the Jones-Scanlon plan for a 
total boycott of the National Industrial Relations Court 
and the creation of a fighting fund to assist all unions 
which would inevitably have been penalised by such a 
policy. That would have led to the sort of constitutional 
crisis which a parliamentary democracy would be bound 
to win in the end, but which only those who really aspin- 
to the destruction of the system would actually welcome. 
As it is, even when the verbiage and the votes at Brighton 
have been relatively moderate for the present T^C, 
they have only brought the necessity for an early general 
election that much closer. 

Mr Vic Feather told the congress on Wednesday that 
he was certain that theic is more trouble to come. Realists 
will echo that certainty. There is more trouble to conie 
from the unions across the board—on the working of 
the Indastrial Relations Act, on wages and inflation and 
in opposition to Mr Heath’s Government generally. What 
will be exercising most Labour politicians immediately 
is the trouble which is going to hit the Labour party 
as a result of the TUC’s vote on the common market. 

The official policy of the TUC is now one of opposition 
to the very principle of Britain joining the common 
market. That was decided by 4,893,000 votes to 3,516,000 
on Wednesday aftenwwn. By itself that vote would have 
been worrying enough, but it would have been something 
that the Government and the pro-Europe movement could 
have lived with. The vital question now is whether the 
vote will be repeated at next month’s annual conference 
of the Labour party in Blackpool. There is no reason 
why it should not be, for it is what the left wing of the 
Labour party and the unions has always really wanted. 
No doubt Mr Wilson will be foremost among those 
Labour politicians who will be trying to persuade the 
unions to reverse their votes between Brighton and Black¬ 
pool, but there have been no indications this week that 
Mr Hugh Scanlon and Mr Jack Jones are in an accom¬ 
modating mood. Of course it would make the Labour 
party seem like nothing more than the unions’ puppet, 
but that will not worry too many Labour men if it is 
what they think the party should be anyway. 

This is not an issue on which Mr Wilson can continue 
his total appeasement of the unions. Of course, one of 
the main reasons for that appeasement has been the 
weakness of Mr Wilson’s own authority, and that authority 
will hardly be enhanced if he is forced to make yet 
another somersault on the common market. But the gravity 
of the damage that such a decision by the Labour con¬ 
ference would inflict on the party should not be under¬ 
estimated, and when that is realised it may even flush 


out some of those parliamentary leaders who have 
swallowed every recent unicxi folly for fear of offending 
any section of the present majority in the TUC. Naturally, 
those men who believe they are now in line to succeed 
Mt Wilson will vehemently deny that they are afraid 
of any union They will argue that the unions do not 
play any part in the election of the Labour party leader. 
Ostensibly that is true ; but no one should suppose that 
m the present climate the parliamentary Labour puty 
would elect a leader who was not acceptable to a large 
part of the union majority. 

Neither is there any formal vacancy at presem for a 
Labour party leader. Yet what are Mr Wilson’s alterna¬ 
tives if the hard-line anti-marketeers win at the party 
conference ? He could ignore the vote, as he ignored 
many conference decisions when he was in office, and 
continue to lead the parliamentary party simply with 
a commitment to renegotiate the market terms when 
Labour comes to power. That is not a policy which most 
pro-market Labour men regard as practical or sensible, 
but it Is one they are prepared to accept for the time 
being. But Mr Wilson has neither the power in his party 
nor, so it would sometimes seem, the tenacity to regain 
it that he had when he was in No. 10, and even if 
the old will were there it is doubtful if even he could give 
the fractious Labour party any great .semblance of 
coherence. 

The policy of just scraping by 

It is not the same as when Hugh Gaitskell defied the 
conference on unilateralism ; he had both a different 
concept of leadership and a majority for hb policy in the 
parliamentary party. On the other hand, it b equally 
difficult to see how Mr Wilson could lead a Labour 
party committed to total opposition to Europe for very 
long either. He could only do so at the risk of losing 
from the party, and possibly from politics altogether, 
some of Labour's best people. He might be prepared to 
do that; certainly, the more leftward, the more person¬ 
ally ambitious, of his top colleagues would drop the 
marketeers without compunction. But Mr Wilson’s policy 
is probably to scrape by somehow. It seems that some 
union delegations who would have voted against the 
hard-line resolution at Brighton were not in the hall at 
the time and they might swing it Mr Wilson’s way at the 
party conference. It b a very big might, and 
the left-wing leaders who were so jubilant at Brighton 
will not be ir a very forgiving mood if they lose at 
Blackpool. It b perfectly clear what will happen if they 
do lose: the Labour leaders will queue up to give in 
to the unions on every other important issue, which in 
turn would only stock up the left’s appetite for another 
and more concerted attempt to have its way next year. 
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Thr llTC*s is not a monolithic voice, and the purely 
political fight between left and right wa& more noticeable 
at this we<‘k’s 'MKJ iJuui it haj!> been in the Labour party 
itself for some little time. But it would be fwli^ to 
believe that theie arc many model ales or right wingers 
in the Tl"(] leadership who are able or willing to risk 
their necks for policies which could be described as 
genuinely moderate There was rather more personal 
bitterness between the factions at this week’s gathering 
than has been evident for some years (see page '23). But 
that bitterness stems as much from the mcKlerates own 
sense ol frustration as from the arrogance of the big 
Icft-wing-led unions. 

The moderates’ last chance 

It is axiomatic, of course, that the general council 
LS always more sensible than the ccjngress itself : 
it has a mcxlerate-to-right majority still. But that does not 
mean too much. It means, for example, that if a general 
strike for political purposes is going to be called again 
it will be only a one-day strike and that is certainly 
something tc' be thankful for. There may even be 
some sliglii weakening in the council’s attitude to 
the Industrial Relations t during the coming 
year. Some members of the general council aie not opposed 
to the present policy but arc just tired of it. I'he militants 


may overplay their hand again. But it is not without 
significance that among all the thousands of words of 
condemnation for this and that at the TUC there was 
no condemnation for the intimidation and violence which 
are now apparently inseparable from any major industrial 
dispute. F^cn the most moderate union leader cannot 
guarantee that his union might not use the same picketing 
tactics. 

This week’s congress should have convinced all but the 
blindest in the industrial relations establishment that there 
is no meaningful dialogue to be had with the unions yet. 
The TUC is only prepared to hear the politicians’ 
siiriendrr terms. That is nor a mocKl that will last for 
ever, but neither is it one which will soon be changed. 
If filial proof of that were required it was provided by 
the composite resolution on unemployment, inflation and 
cionomic policy, which was concocud by left-wing and 
moderate unions alike and reaffirmed ihe TUC’s opposi¬ 
tion to “wage restraint in any form.” The unions are 
convinced, with considerable excuse, that they have a 
•^oft (plion in the next Labour government, and they 
aie the more encouraged by the b(*havioiiT of Laboui’s 
chairman, Mr Wedgwood Bcnn. Until the possibility of 
picking up that soft option is liarshly removed for another 
liv<* years there is not much likelihood that many of the 
unions will be prepared to face reality again. 



And the news for Ted 

Mr Heath has a clear political decision before him 
now that the TUC has demonstrated that Britain's inflation 
is about politics, not economics 


In effect the Trades Union Congress spent its week in 
Brighton strengthening the banicades around its own 
no-go areas It tarred and feathered a few defectors and, 
with a cavalier disregard for the interests and opinions of 
the majority of the community, it reaffirmed its deter¬ 
mination to make Britain into an economic Ulster. This 
display has clearly underlined the fact that inflation 
today IS a politic al and no longer an economic 
phenomenon. 

Indeed, there is a certain air of unreality about Britain’s 
present economic plight. As in an hysterical pregnancy, 
we arc all suffering the symptoms of rapid inflation 
without any of its normal causes. In contrast to the mid- 
ic)6os, unemployment at 3 9 per cent is very high. 
Hitherto this would have led one to expect wage-price 
stabilitY Nor is there the need for the Government today 
to put pressure on costs and prices itself. Private spending 
does Hot now ha\r tf) be squeezed by massive tax 
increases to release lesouices for public spending and 
sustain the balanci' of payments. On the contrary, over 
the past two vears there have been massive tax cuts and, 
as the chart shows, real personal incomes arc now rising 
at a record rate Rriail sales tlgulc^ released this week 
tell the same story of rising prosperity. The (lOvernment 
has, in fact, already taken all reasonable economic steps 
halt inflation, and now no realistic economic cure 


remains. 

This failure of conventional economic management 
to solve the country’s problems is tempting some politicians 
into the belief that Britain must learn to live with around 
10 per cent a year price increases as the least of the 
evils that hover over us. The altcniativcs, massive unem¬ 
ployment on the one hand (with no certainty that this 
would work) or a violent and divisive conflict with labour 
on the other, arc both felt to be too appalling to contem¬ 
plate. However, only a Conservative politician with an 
extremely safe seat can afford the luxury of this belief. 
Inflation was the number one issue at the last election 
and nothing has happened since then to suggest that 
the voters have lost any of their interest in it. What is 
more, any economist supporting such a counsel of despair 
neglects the fact that anything the Chancclloi would have 
to “ give away ” to ameliorate the effects of 10 per cent 
inflation on the pensioners, and on others, must be 
obtained in ways which add to the pressures on costs and 
prices. You cannot Icam to live with a car without brakes 
on a steep hill. 

Yet for all that appears on the surface one might 
assume that inaction is the basis of Government policy 
today. After what has happened at the TUC there cm 
hardly be anyone who seriously believes that the tripartite 
talks between the Government, employers and unions 
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will produce results commensurate with the aze of the 
problem. Lord Geoi;ge-Brown’s exercise in voluntary 
restraint failed in vastly more favourable circumstances. 
The Heath Government’s owm effort at de-escalation, 
which broke down when, on the prices side, all appeared 
to be going well, is unlikely to be any more successful 
when prices are expected to escalate once more. 

If the Government really is fiddling while Rome bums, 
the outlook is abysmal. Even the forecast by the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research that retail 
prices will be rising by 9 per cent a year by the end of 
1973 is by no means pessimistic. Are wages really going 
to mark time, as the chart showrs, waiting for prices to 
catch up ? The unions’ attitude suggests that we are 
far more likely to suffer another ^arp upward twist in 
the inflationary spiral. 

But there is, perhaps, another way of explaining the 
Government’s behaviour. Inflation cannot be brought 
under control unless the unions aie prepared to accept 
some form of wage restraint. The unions at present are 
determined to resist any form of restraint in outright 
opposition to the Conservative Government and all its 
works. So if and when the Government tries to impose 
some form of control over wages it will have a stand-up 
fight with the unions on its hands. In this fight a few key 
workers are capable of bringing the economy to its 
knees. In this situation the only effective weapon for the 
Government is to have public opinion overwhelmingly 
on its side, which in the last analysis may have to be 
demonstrated by a general election. 

When the unions are willing to gamble with the 
economic survival of Ihe country to secure their political 
ends, the Government must be willing to gamble on its 
political survival to secure its economic ends. Not to do 
so may keep it in office a little longer but at the expense 
of ultimate annihilation. Sooner or later the Government 
must call the unions’ bluff and prove that it, and not 
the unions, is running the country. 

Clearly, before rising such a confrontation, the 
Government would want to prepare the ground very 
carefully. Timing and circumstances will be all-important. 
The Government would have to be sure that u could 
carry its measures to control wages through the Commons. 
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It would not want to endanger the legislation on Europe 
which has still to finish its passage through the Lorw. 
Above all it would want to choose the right ground to 
ensure success. Indeed, with sufficient public .support, the 
mere threat of an election might be enough to disarm 
the unions. If this is the reality of the present position 
thr tripartite talks arc the opening gambits in a vital 
chess game. 

How to disarm inflation 

There are, however, many people who still doubt 
whether the statutory contiol of prices and incomes would 
really stop inflation. They point to past failures, like a 
doctor refusing to prescribe aspirin for a headache because 
it failed to cure a broken leg. They forget that inflation 
today, lacking any economic cause, is a totally different 
illness from the past. It is the product of political conflict 
and self-justifying expectations. Whatever the underlying 
state of the economy, rapid inflation will result when 
workers generally subscribe to the views expressed by 
the local authority manual workers this week: 

We are justified [they said] in taking a strong line 

against future inflation by the evidence that the rate 

of inflation, after a short period of decline, is once again 

accelerating. 

What is needed from the Government is courage to 
resolve the political conflitt and firm action to disarm 
the inflationciry expectations. Measures to control wages 
and prices could do both. 

Various methods of control have been debated ; The 
Economist has advocated a 100 per cent tax on income 
increases above a norm. But a .straightforward freeze also 
has great merit. It is simple and has a rough justice on 
Us side. It would probably even be popular; most people 
tliink prices and incomes should be held down—except, 
perhaps, their own incomes. An early freeze would be 
likely to establish tlie Government on the side of the 
angels in the fight against inflation in general. But the 
idea unfortunately suffers from two serious defects. 

First, any freeze now would be impossible without some 
exceptions, and no Government commands the same 
support when it deals with inflation in particular as it 
does when tackling inflation in general. When the freeze 
begins it tends to be seen as being ” against ” the miners, 
nurses or other hard cases. Secondly, even if a freeze 
works while it lasts, what happens when it ends ? 

Both these problems could be solved if the Government 
put the responsibility where it really belongs. It could, 
for instance, merely set global totak for the cost of 
exceptions which the country could afford and insist that 
the TUG and the Confederation of British Industry jointly 
decide which exceptions would qualify. It could simi . 
larly state that the freeze would last until the TUG 
and CBI agreed on some practical alternative. It is the 
Government’s job to call a halt to the present inflationary 
madness but not its job to settle the detaik. By throwing 
the ball into industry’s court it could get much of 
credit while putting blame where it really belongs. 

In fact it might not even greatly matter if nothing 
very convincing emerged for future control. Any success 
in forcing the unions to be reasonable and a return to 
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sanity in the conduct of the economy would release the 
very great latent strength in Britain today. Productivity 
is already rising at rates which would have had Mr 
Harold Wilson proclaiming that the age of miracles was 
not past. Britain can well afford a veiy rapid growth 
in real incomes: there should, in fact, be no great dam 
of frustrated aspirations built up. Inflation apart, 
exchange rate flexibility now means that the balance of 
payments need no longer be a constraint on growth. A 
succcjssful incomes freeze could produce immediate 
prosperity 
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There is, of course, no knowing what may be in the 
Prime Minister’s mind. If this were his aim he would 
not reveal it. But Mr Heath does have a habit of winning 
unexpectedly, although his timing is often too close for 
comfort. Moreover, time is not now on his side. The new 
wage round is already beginning. If he delays his next 
moves too long they arc all the more likely to be seen as 
acts of desperation, especially if he has to sacrifice too 
many of his other policies into the bargain. Indeed Mr 
Heath must do his economic Operation Motorman before 
the dustmen do for him. 



How to save the summit 

Britain's best strategy to save the European summit meeting next month 
would be to make some specific and apparently very generous 
suggestions which would actually be in everyone's joint interest 


The foreign and finance ministers of what will soon be 
the 10 members of the European Economic Community 
will meet next week to decide whether Europe shfmld 
still proceed with the summit meeting of their prime 
ministers in Paris on October i9th-20th. This will be 
worthwhile only if there seems a prospect of the lo 
leaders making real progress with the three subjects 
proposed for the summit’s agenda, instead of just waffling 
or bickering. The three arc (a) economic and monetary 
union, (b) the EEC’s relations with the rest of the world, 
and (c) strengthening the community’s institutions. 
Whitehall and other European civil service centres have 
been preparing large and sometimes surprising memo¬ 
randa on all these subjects, but without any obvious 
central strategy. Would it be better to call off the sum¬ 
mit ? Our view is that there are three ways matters might 
go, easily graded in order of preference. 

Muddle, or abort, or amaze? 

The worst outcome will be if the prime ministers meet 
in a bargaining session, mainly about how they will 
pretend to try to resist future market forces which they 
will not really be able to resist anyway. Thus Britain 
might half-undcrtakc to try to stick by an unrealistically 
rigid exchange rate, in return for blueprints about Euro¬ 
pean “ regional policies ” that would pretend to use 
European money to entice European industrialists into 
parts of northern Britain where they don’t mean to go, 
perhaps with an additional British promise that high- 
technology British firms in computer manufacture and 
so on will not merge with American multinational cor¬ 
porations even when this is the only way to prevent them 
from going bust. All of any such agreements would 
eventually be broken under the pressure of market forces, 
but each of the rn might temporarily impede prosperity 
while proud men struggled In keep their unmaintainable 
pledged words. 

The iccond, slightly lexs bad, but still undesirable out¬ 
come will be if the summit is called olf altogether. When 
Heath won M. Pompidou’s approval for Britain’s 


entry to Europe, some of the British prime minister’s 
entourage did strangely think of this summit as a meeting 
which could set a whole new course for Europe, like the 
meeting at Messina in 1955 which really created the 
EEC. This is why Mr Heath set Whitehall to work pre¬ 
paring sf) many memoranda for the summit. However, 
Messina succeeded because it followed the supranational 
trail which sometimes does work in Europe (the main 
decision there was to set up the supranational Spaak 
working party, which under Jean Monnet’s aegis then 
bounced Europe into accepting its unanimous proposals 
for a Ercaty of Rome), w^hile the Paris summit this year 
is scheduled lo be of the multipolar sort which usually 
doesn’t work (10 separate civil services draw up separate 
sets of proposals which each of their prime ministers 
thinks he can save face and win national votes by 
advocating, the French more cunningly and selfishly 
than most). A summit of unheeded decemviral mono¬ 
logues and open disagreements of that kind would spill 
enough bad blood to be slightly worse than no summit, 
although it would not be as bad as a Smithsonian sort 
where anti-economic agreements actually wxre reached. 

The third and best outcome will be if the summit takes 
place, and is marked by some dramatic-sounding small 
agreements which lead modestly but with startling initial 
eclat in the right direction. Although this meeting cannot 
be a Messina, a good model could be set for it by a 
much smaller event in the 1950s : the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference in Montreal in 195ft. That Mon¬ 
treal conference was called by the then Canadian prime 
minister, Mr Dicfcnbaker, as a Canadian election gim¬ 
mick ; and there was some early disgruntlcmcnt in 
Whitehall when it was discovered that Britain and other 
Commonwealth countries were expected to pay for it. 
But the underrated British chancellor of those days, 
Mr Derek Heathcoat-Amory, saw^ that 1958 was the 
right time to begin dismantling discriminatory import 
restrictions against the dollar, which was then passing 
from extreme scarcity to glut ; and the extraordinarily 
generous British liberalisations he announced at Montreal 
helped directly to spur freer trading philosophies in the 
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yean that followed, including the Kennedy round. So 
here are some suggestions for similarly startling offers 
for the Paris sununit which could make Britain look like 
an amazingly good European, especially to Frenchmen, 
but which would actually be in all our interests. 

Economic union 

The real prerequisite of economic union Is a gradual 
unification of macro-economic and anti-inflationary 
policies. This will most easily begin with monetary 
policies, rather than tax or trade union policies. The 
right institutional road forward will be for regular meet- 
ings of governors of the national central banks to coalesce 
slowly into becoming something like a federal reserve 
system for Europe. Their regular meetings should be 
serviced at quite an early stage by a central body of 
research and other permanent staff, including staff of 
govemorial level, like the federal reserve board in Wash¬ 
ington. Why not set this up straightaway—and call it, 
a little grandiloquently and ahead of its time, the Central 
Bank of Europe ? It should be kept away from the main 
financial centres of London and Frankfurt, just as the 
federal reserve board in Washington is kept away from 
New York—also away from the European capital of 
Brussels and probably from national capitals (the German 
economy has unexpectedly gained from having the 
Bundesbank at Frankfutt instead of Bonn). So let Britain 
propose that the Central Bank of Europe be established 
in France. In Paris, if M. Pompidou insists ; but it 
would be much better in one of the rather pleasant 
development areas and good conference centres of Franco, 
like some watering place in Brittany. 

There will be no real need for rigid and unified 
exchange rates even under a single European reserve 
system ; the European bureaucrats who think that good 
order demands this are making the same mistake as the 
majority of top British industrialists who once said that 
a floating pound would make all of everyday business 
impossibly worrying. Nov\, less than three months after 
the dread event, we will bet that nine out of ten could 
not tell you this morning what that supposedly neurosis- 
inducing floating pound actually closed at last night. 
However, if European bureaucrats do still thmk that 
keeping their snake in their tunnel is psychologically 
important for them, Britain can compromise thanks to 
one recent lesson. The width of bands around parities 
has been proved not to matter either way (“ wide bands ” 
did not save the silly Smithsonian agreement). What docs 
matter is that parities must be allowed to be changed 
by temporary floating when market forces show them to 
be out of line. So if the Europeans still want to stick to 
their snake, Britain can offer the proposal for a snake 
that occasionally sheds temporarily ruffled skins by allow¬ 
ing particular currencies brief periods of floating (see 
The Economist, last July 8th, on “ Saving the Emu from 
extinction”). However, let us try to delay sterling’s 
rejoining of the snake by making a gesture that would 
delight the Europeans, b^ause they are not expecting it 
until the late 1970s. Let Mr Heath free from exchange 
controls all Briti.sh portfolio investment into Europe from 
summit day, while the pound is still floating (and while it 
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would usefully float down as it cook the initial strain). 
Britain is going to have to free such investment in the 
EEC eventually anyway, and the present idea of 
cautiously <lelaying the move merely means crassly delay¬ 
ing it until European shares will be dearer for BritiiA 
investors to buy than they arc now. On ideal economic 
grounds, investment outside the EEC should also be freed 
wliile the pound is floating ; but at the summit Mr 
Heath should offer instead to merge Britain’s dollar 
premium system with the appropriate part of France’s 
two-tier exchange rate system. This rough cobbling 
together of these two pretty daft alternative systems of 
deterring Britons and Frenchmen from undertaking some 
piofitablc invc.stments in America and Australia would not 
be as hard as the technicians pretend. 

Agree on gold, as it doesn’t matter 
In international monetary policy the French and 
possibly the Italiiuis would like some increase in the 
official price at which gold is valued in central bank 
transactions, chiefly because they have a lot of gold but 
partly because some Frenchmen (like some Americans) 
have a mystically wrong idea that this would be a big 
insult to the dollar. Britain should realise that these prob- 
leniii of world monetary reform are now really much less 
important to rich countries under a regime of flexible 
exchange rates, because flexibility in rates means less need 
for liquidity. 

Still, the absolute ideal for Britain would be a special 
issue of SDRs, carrying a higher interesi rate, to fund 
dollar and sterling balances ; as well as a link between 
SDRs and aid. Some Frenchmen actually want sterling 
balances to be funded in some sort of central bank of 
Europe (ie, the bank would hold sterling Trea.sury bills 
on the assets side of its account, and the sterling balances 
of Australia, etc, on the liabilities side) ; this would be 
to Britain’s advantage, especially if this was in a central 
bank whose assets were going to expand instead of 
contract over the years ahead, so that it would not want 
to sell the Treasury bills. By all means let Britain support 
any such scheme, and proffer inexpensive and unneces¬ 
sary liquidity to France and Italy by saying that countries 
which paid gold into the bank shouhl be credited with 
European units of account on a scale nearer to the free 1 
market than the official price of gold. Britain should also 
.say that European central banks should terminate the 
now quite pointless 1968 Wa.shinglon agreement not to 
sell their gold in private markets if they want to. 

In relations with the outside world, it will be to 
Britain’s advantage if the European community moves . 
towards greater unity in foreign policy ; but Mr Heath 
should ask others to propose the mechanism to bring this 
about, because Britain docs not want to seem too puling , 
and (unlike with the central bank of Europe) the mechan¬ 
ism may not much matter. On the knotty problem of 
strengthening the EEC’s institutions, by far the best course 
would be to set up an outside, Monnct-iypc committee^ 
preferably not including anybody at present employed 
by any go/emments or the Brussels commission, in oi 4 er 
to make a report for the decemvirate’s consideration by 
the end of 1973. All of this would make quite a summit. 
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Pierre tries for a second term 

If he can argue his way round those unemployment figures Mr Trudeau 
may persuade Canada it's got it good enough 


Canada's federal elections, which Mr Pierre Trudeau has 
called for October 30th, look wide open compared with 
the Am(?ri(;an presidential election a week later. He has 
tucked his polling date into the last available Monday 
before the American elections and the Canadian winter 
close in on him, not quite in the corner that he would 
have been in next spring, but still needing all the benefit 
of a vigorous campaign to ensure victory. 

Mr IVudeau is no man to belittle himself or his 
achievement during the past four years. He is a fascinating 
mixture of intelligence and petulance ; a man of 
outstanding personal courage yet wanting some touch 
of charity in his make-up ; an undoubted leader yet a 
man apart from his colleagues. The claim that he can put 
to the Canadian people is that his Liberal government 
has behaved more sensibly and more successfully than 
most other governments around the world. Mr Trudeau 
can present a highly respectable record, both economically 
and politically. He has not produced miracles, but there 
are 600,000 jnore jobs in Canada than when he took 
over in the summer of 1968. He has not avoided inflation 
but he has kept it lower than in most industrialised 
countries. He has in the past 18 months presided over 
a sizeable economic recovery, spread over consumption, 
construction and exports almost in .a copybook way. 

On this alone, perhaps, he is entitled to claim another 
term. On the political front, lie kept (Canada’s cool when 
Mr Connally seemed to be breaking things apart a year 
ago ; he kept a floating Canadian dollar ; and he headed 
oil the extreme iinti-Amcricans and (^anada-firsters whose 
noise would have frightened away the capital imports 
required for Canada’s development. Trade and the 
balance of payments have prospered ; wheat sales have 
been expanded ; the Treasury is flush with American 
dollars, riie one tiling that has not gone Mr T rudeau’s 
way, and he will hear plenty about it during the next 
seven wrecks, is unemployment, now' around 6 per cent 
according to the way (perhaps a somewhat exaggerating 
way) the ligurcs an‘ put together, though only about a 
third of the unemployed have been out of work for more 
than four months. 

They’vT been rcstivT 

It is here that Mr Trudeau could be vulnerable. 
Canadians on the whole have had it good, and they are 
not to be blamed for wanting it better. They have been 
a mettlesome lot in provincial elections during the pa.st 
year. Last week the New' Democratic party tossed out 
that 20-year bastion of Social Credit in British Columbia, 
Mr “ Wacky ” Bennett and most of his cabinet. 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba went in the NDP last year. 
Newfoundland flung out another oldie, Mr Joey ” 
Smallwood, early tJiis year, and went Tory. Alberta went 
Tory a year ago, displacing a long regime of Social Credit. 


Only in Ontario, where Mr William Davis led the 
Progressive Conservatives triumphantly back last 
October, has the old order prospered. 

It is always unwise to translate provincial politics into 
federal terms. Yet a swing of 24 seats would 
leave the Liberals in a minority against the other 
parties combined—though the Progressive Conservatives, 
NPD and Social Credit would make a pretty bizarre 
combination. The Liberals have made .some progress in 
the prairies, where they have nothing to lose anyway; 
farmers no longer spit blood at the name of Mr Otto 
Lang, who has been .selling their wheat, and there might 
even be a seat or two for the Liberals there. In Toronto 
it is said that the efficient machine that put Mr Davis 
back at Queen’s Park will be brought out to aid Mr 
Robert Stanfield, the honest, reflective yet sadly unappeal¬ 
ing leader of the Tories. Nothing Is more certain in this 
campaign than that Pierre will win the ratings, and that 
nice Bob will trail well behind. It may be unfair and 
unreasonable, but Trudeau is the master of the media. 

Is he still the master in Quebec ? There is no opposition 
worth talking about from the NDP or the Con.servatives, 
and while the Cr^ditistes have made thrusts into the 
Liberal flanks they are unimpressive to anyone who is 
not a pca.sant voter. Undoubtedly relations between 
Ottawa and Quebec are far more comfortable now than 
they have been for a dozen years. Open confi ontation 
ha.s gone. Ottawa has taken care to look after Quebec, 
financially and economically. Quebec has seen French 
Canadians posted into important jobs in the public sector 
as the first consequence of Mr Trudeau’s bilingual and 
bicultural policies. Separatism for Quebec ha.s become 
a political movement under Mr Rene Levesque, a man 
who would argue all night but would not hurl a fly ; 
the FLQ, murdering its way to separation, was well 
cornered by Mr Trudeau two years ago, and the strength 
he then showed has not been forgotten. 

It may be that with Mr Bennett out of the way in 
British Columbia, even the far west may be readier to 
listen to Mr Trudeau’s campaign for Canadian nation¬ 
hood. It ought to be an election in a low key, for there will 
be plenty of noise from across the border and plenty of 
competition for Canadian television viewers. This should 
.suit Mr Trudeau well enough. He has not fulfilled the 
enthusiastic expectations of four years ago ; nobody could 
have done. But he has provided, on the whole and not¬ 
withstanding mistakes and flashes of impatience, four 
years of respectable government. It has been said against 
him that he would never stomach the leading of a minority 
government. He may not have to. But he would be the 
first to accept that minority government is something that 
Canadians resort to when they arc uncertain of themselves 
and, if that should happen in October, he must accept 
the challenge to make them certain of 1^. 
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Of Britain’s four quality dailies 
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APERSONAUTY 

TEST 

Are you the dynamic, welhinformed executive you hope you are? 


Situation. You’re invited to a big dinner party. You’re 
seated next to a stranger who Icx>ks not unlike Napoleon. 
As you set about the consomme, you ask him what 
he does for a living. 


MoveL He says “I work for English China 
Clays”. Do you:- 

a) Say “Who?”? 

b) Ask after Chairman Mao’s health? 

c) Murmur that your wife once went to 
pottery classes? 

Move 2. He tells you that English China Clays 
is the biggest single employer in Cornwall and 
the country’s top exporter of natural raw 
material in terms of value. Do you:— 

a) Say, “Really? You don’t say!”? 

b) Sigh deeply and ask “Which raw material?” ? 

c) Spill the consomme in his lap? 

Move!. Your wife, poor wretch, leans across 
and tells the ECC man that he’s the spit of 
Napoleon. Do you:— 

a) Hiss, “Silence, woman, he’s telling me 
about ECC”? 

b) Whisper, “Shush, my love, we’re talking 
men’s talk”? 

c) Agree with her? 

Move 4. You take the offensive, and ask 
Napoleon what china clay is used for. He tells 
you that it ends up in paper, paints, ceramics, 
rubber and plastics; that you’ll find it plays a 
part in everything from colour supplements 
to motor cars. 


Do you:- a ) Start to tell him about the trouble 
you’re having with the track rods on your own 
motor car? 

b) Put on an awed tone and mutter, “So it’s 
very big business, then, Sir.”? 

c) Wittily suppose that some of it seems to 
have ended up in your soup? 

Move 5. You are served Lobster Thermidor. 
The ECC man takes one nibble and drops 
dead of a hitherto unsuspected allergy. Do 
you:- 

a) Ring St. Austell and ask for his job? 

b) Ask your hostess if you could have his 
portion? 

c) Ring your broker and tell him that some 
ECC shares are coming on the market .soon, 
and would he bid? 

IburSoote. If you chose the following ploys- 
Ic, 2 b, 3 a, 4 b, 5 c — you’re obviously a charming 
conversationalist, a born diplomat, an astute 
investor, a well-informed executive — and a 
born con-man. 

If you chose any other combination of 
ploys, your knowledge of British industry is 
sketchy, your consumption of consomme is 
erratic and you might care to learn more about 
ECC. We’ll be happy to supply further therapy. 


Thi.5 personality test is brought to you by ECC in the interests of happier commuting, less 
boring advertising, and a staggeringly high awareness of our company and all its works. 


English 

China 

Clays 


A Ei^;lish China Clays 

John Keay House. St. Austell. Cornwall. Telephone: St Austell 4482. 
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You ken now what happens 
to brothers like Jack Peel 


FROM OUR COARESPONDBNT »N BRIGHTON 

“ I am a casualty,” said Mr Jack Peel, 
general secretary of ulie dyers and 
bleachers, when he was thrown off the 
general council of the Trades Union 
Congress on Tuesday, “ of the political 
war that is being waged within the 
movement.” That political war was 
very evident when the TUG met in the 
Dome at Brighton this week. But the 
left pushed its apparent power too far. 
Moderate union leaders were angered 
by the combination which defeated Mr 
Peel, some of them feeling that if the 
left were going in for personalities it 
might be their turn to be chopped 
another year. 

This feeling gave an edge to the 
opposition to Mr Hugh Scanlon, of the 
engineers, and Mr Jack Jones, of the 
trai^poTt workers, in the debarte on the 
Industrial Relations Act on Wednesday. 
While the rest of the n:?.tion*s thoughts 
were on Munich, the TUC threw out 
the engineers’ attempt to impose a total 
boycott on the act and all its works— 
essentially the National Industrial 
Relations Court. The TUC’s present 
opposition to the act AAould not work, 
said Mr Scanlon, for the Government 
had made it clear that it would not 
even accept any meaningful amend¬ 
ments to the act, much less put it on 
ice. And why should the workers obey 
class legislation ? If they had done that 
in the past the trade union movement 
would never have been born. So he 
wanted all unions to contribute to a 
special fund to help any union which 
had its own funds scquestere<l by the 
NIRO for carrying out TUC policy. 

But Mr Vic Fe-ather, the general 
secretary, would have none of it. 
Unions must be allowed to defend 
themselves before the NIRC, he said, 
and they could not be expected to pay 
the fines of those who did not. He 
wanted congress to support, instead, Ae 
resolution from the fire brigades union 


and the transport workers which urged 
it to continue with the present policy of 
non-registration as the main opposition 
to the act. Unfortunately, in a typical 
TUC complication, Mr Harry Urwin, 
the No. 2 at the TGWU, begged con¬ 
gress to support the engineers’ 
resolution as well as his own. His 
union’s philosophy could be summed up 
in a sentence : if you all want to get 
tougher with the Government we’ll go 
along with you, but we won’t get tough 
on our own. 

It soon became clear that the leit, 
for once, was pretty well out on its 
own. One after another unions went to 
the rostrum to oppose the engineers : 
the managerial staffs, the clerical and 
computer workers, tht- post office 
workers, the miners and even bellowing 
Mr Dan McGarvey of the boilermakers. 
One should not take that as evidence 
that Mr McGarvey is necessarily 
acknowledging the exiisftcnc^ of the 
twentieth century at last, but Messrs 
Scanlon and Jones could not even find 
another 500,000 votes to support them 
and they were soundly defeated. It was 
chiefly Mr Frank Chappie and his 
electricians and plumbers, known to the 
left—at lea.st in public—as Frank and 
his lads, who opposed each extreme 
resolution. Mr Chappie’s heart and 
mind on these occasions are invariably 
in the right place. 

For you can never give the left wing 
half a chance or it will take it, as it 
did on Wednesday afternoon. Mr Alan 
Sapper, of the film and television tech¬ 
nicians’ union, launched a demand for 
congress to oppose Britain’s entry into 
the EEC on principle with two 
speeches of a orassness ithait almost 
defied belief. But ithc sentirnenit was 
soon to attract «t}ie support of the 
engineers, 'the transport workers and 
nearly 2m other votes—sufficicnit in fact 
to win by a majority of 1,367,000. The 



Vic: not at his best 


general council seemed to have done 
its sums wrong, for it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther Sir Sidney Greene would have 
made quite such a relaxed .speech 
otlierwise. Sir Sidney condemned the 
Sapper line and commended instead a 
second rejolution by the firemen which 
was in keeping with the Lalxmr party’s 
current j.x)iicy. Frank and his lads were 
not in -the hall to protest at hiis not 
being called in the debate ; -they 
should have been, even if their 400,000 
votes would not have been enough to 
have -made the difforence. But at least 
the transport workers were on both 
winning -sides -this time. 7 'he hapless 
Mr Urwin was again -sent up to the 
rostrum to support both resolu'tdons, 
and he was rewarded, if ^that is quite 
the term, by seeing the second one also 
carried on a show of hands. Somehow 
it had not been his -inosit shindng intel¬ 
lectual day. 

For others iit has been a far from 
shining week. It started easily enough 
on Monday morning, with the mayor 
of Brighton commending to the dele**^. 
gates—among the other attractions erf 
his town—the delights of the local race¬ 
track. But that should have been 
a warning in itself. Brighton 
attracts its share of the cognos¬ 
centi, but it is a tricky little course. 
Wlien the weather is fine (as it 
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Jones and McGarvey: won't you loin the boycott 7 


was) one can drink a quite decent glass 
of champagne at one end of the stands 
and eat the best of cold fried fish at the 
other^ but the starts of the longer 
distance races are mercifully lost from 
view and it is best to back horses which 
have won over the course. Its intamous 
razor gangs are things of the past, how¬ 
ever much a few thought their suc¬ 
cessors were sitting in the body of the 

xuc. 

Mr Feather, who, not surprisingly, 
neither looked nor sounded at his best, 
asked the congress to suspend 32 unions, 
representing just under half a million 
members, because they had failed to 
obey the 1971 edict that they should 
deregister. The proceedings had lost 
some of tihear voladbty when it had 
become known the day before that Mr 
Clive Jenkins had blandly told the 
registrar to delete the name of his 
managerial staffs^ union from tlie 
register. That neither the general coun¬ 
cil of the TUC nor Mr Jenkins were 
totally convinced tliat the registrar 
would not tell him that his union had to 
change its rules first fared nobody, and 
the general council clutched at the 
chance to lift the union’s suspension. 

It turned out to be rather more a 
shamefaced than a shaming debate. 
Ten unions appealed against their sus¬ 
pension, The case they made out— 
which was largely on the basis of how 
the hell do you jieople think we would 
survive if we did not register and have a 
closed simp'*—was jjerfectly understood 
by the delegates but as imperfectly 
rejected. Facn the poorest appellants 
from the rostruni made out a superior 
argument to Mr Feather’s. Of course 
Mr Feather was under a very consider¬ 
able handicap. When Mr Bill Hogarth, 
of the seamen’s union and a member of 
jhe general council, asked the delegates 

icfiier they would have obeyed the 


TUC and deregistered even it, as the 
seamen believed, it would have meant 
destruction of their union, theic could 
be no honest reply. It was even beyond 
Mr Feather to say that if they did not 
suspend the 32 many others would 
register too. Yet that was the reality. 

Mr Hogaith felt very aggrieved. 
When the first few unions to be sus¬ 
pended demanded card votes the 
majorities rose from just under 
6m to well over 7m, and by the 
time it had come round to the seamen 
the chairman w.is able to persuade the 
delegates not to grant any more card 
votes. Mr Hogarth thought that he 
might ‘have got over 3m votes on 
his side, which seemed rather less con¬ 
vincing than his contention that the 
president, Mr George Smith of the 
building workers, had broken TUC 
rules in not allowing him a card vote. 
Mr Smith displayed more control of 
congress than he has done so far over 
the strike m the building industry. But 
that’s now a way of life with union 
leaders, and Mr Chappie and his lads 
made themselves vers unpopular by 
demanding that every union should 
stand up so that its members would 
be able to sec which way it was counted 
on every vote. 

Next morning Mr Chappie’s union 
was the only one to resist the motion 
that the last remaining ban on members 
of the Communist party should be 
lifted. It was a forlorn stand, and com¬ 
munists can now be delegates to the 
annual conference of trades councils. 
That may not seem very much, but Mr 
Chappie saw it as the thick end of the 
wedge which is already levering the 
TUC towards political disaster. He 
brought those convictions out into the 
open later that day on television. Along 
with Mr Tom Jackson, of the post 
office workers, he sounded the alarm 


about what was to happen to Mr Jack 
Peel that afternoon in the elections to 
the general council. Mr Peel’s union 
has just over 50,000 members, but in 
the past few years he has been con¬ 
spicuous at congress as one of the very 
few—^at times the only one—^prepared 
to stand up and speak out for 
moderation. He has done that once 
too often for the taste of Mr Jones, Mr 
Scanlon and their kind, and &ose well- 
known advocates of tolerance com¬ 
bined to turf him off the general 
council this year. Mr Peel’s under¬ 
standable disappointment at that 
action will nut be assuaged by the many 
private expressions of regret—^and total 
lack of public support—that will be 
forthcoming from many of his moderate 
colleagues in both the TUC and the 
Labour party. 

I'uesday was also notable for a 
speech bv Mr Wedgwood Bonn. Mr 
Benn, as the present chairman of the 
Labour party, had the privilege of 
addressing his industrial brothers. It is 
one which he did not abuse. He said 
nothing to offend them and everything 
that a calculating man might believe 
would persuade the present majority 
in the unions to support him if—or 
should it be when ?—the Labour party 
leadership is up for grabs. Mr Benn is a 
worry. Is he a figment of the media’s 
imagination or merely a computer 
which has been badly programmed ? 
He believes that the role of the leader 
is not to lead but to advise. Why, then, 
is he so afraid to advise the Labour 
party about its attitude to the Ugandan 
Asians ? He said not a word about 
them to the unions. Could tliat be 
because the TUC is largely middle- 
aged, predominantly male and totally 
white ? 

Mr Benn made two speeches in 
Brighton this week ; in the first he 
urged the Labour party to boycott the 
EEC, and in the second he more or less 
promised the TUC that the next 
Labour government would do every¬ 
thing the unions told it to. Both courses 
will lead to disaster. 


Labour party _ 

Give them an inch 

If there was no joy for Labour pro- 
marketeers in Mr Benn’s egging on of 
the TUC at Brighton, they will 
not have found very much more in 
the motions about Europe appearing in 
the agenda for the LaMur party con¬ 
ference (beginning on October 2nd} 
which was published this wedc. Tnie, 
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*Typlcal rents for prest^ oflke blocks In Central London. 

k all your profit gobtg into your London Landlord^ pocket? 


All over post-war London, tenants were 
happily signing long leases. 

Hardly noticing that in the smallest small 
type were two ominous words: Rent Reviews. 

Over the years these two words have taken 
a wicked toll. (Just look at the rents for the 
building shown above). 

This year’s rent reviews are among the 
cruellest ever. 

In the past few months a number of Orms 
have come in to tell us about rents that are 
going up 3 or4times. 

And since a London office worker has, on 
average, 120 sq.ft, to live in, that’s a lot of extra 
money to find 

On a hundred man office staff you may be 


paying £100,000over the odds,(But, even a 
short ride out of London,you can save 
thousands of pounds). 

Out of London you’ll find high rents arc 
£3.50. We can show you good premises for 70p. 

Come in and t^k about your business needs 
with us and wc’Il help you find some places 
to look over. 

We’ll tell you about rent, communications, 
staff housing, salaries and anything else you 
want to know. 

And we’ll help make moving offices smoother 
than moving house. 

The Locatkm of Offices Bureau. 

27 Chanceijr Lane, London WC2A INS Tel: 01-405 2921. 
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Why manage a pension fund portfolio by yourself 
when National Westminster has a department that 

does nothing else? If you’ie running an office and a pension fund, 
one of Iheni’c going to suffer And if the pension fund suffers, a lot of people 
suffoi ) it you 'ci like our expel lence working on your pension fund portfolio, 
r’cill Miohael Corlett. 01-606 6060, extension 3413. And listen to the voice of 
expt lienee 

& National Westminster Bank 
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Benn: starting a conference crawf 


there are a couple which seem ready to 
acknowledge ihe reality of British 
membership of the community and 
want to see the party building up ties 
and developing common policies with 
European socialists. Clackmannan and 
East Stirlingshire constituency party 
goes so far as to recognise “ that we 
have a major role now to play ” in 
Europe. But to set against that are 
three hard-line motions, like the one 
from the engineers* constructional sec¬ 
tion which declares outright opposition 
to Britain’s entry on any terms. 

The best the marketeers can hope for, 
and Mr Wilson will be hoping along 
with them, is that the conference will 
embrace the compromise expressed in 
three motions—one from Ebbw Vale, 
Mr Michael Foot’s constituency, and 
another from Bristol South-East, Mr 
Benn’s. These call upon a future Labour 
government to reject the terms 
negotiated by the present Government 
and to reverse the decision for Britain 
to join unless new terms were 
negotiated which received the assent of 
the British electorate. 

But then there are motions on party 
administration, several of which are 
clearly designed to curb and punish 
MPs who fail to toe the party line— 
however that may change and whatever 
it may be at any given moment. One 
motion says rebel MPs should be asked 
to resign from the paity. Another says 
that if they fail to carry out party policy 
as determined by the annual conference 
the national executive should make sure 
their canditatures are not endorsed next 
time round. A third wants the next 
Labour government to remove all con¬ 
stitutional barriers at present preventing 
a Labour MP from acting as a delegate 
from his constituency party and subject 
to its direction. A fourth demands ^at 
the parliamentary party’s choice of 
leaders should be ratified by confer¬ 
ence. That ought to be enough to damp 
even Mr Benn’s enthusiasm for parU- 
cipadon-^but it almost certainly won’t. 


JUUtTAIN 

Ulster _ 

If words could end 
the war _ 

There are those in Northern Ireland 
wrho doubt whether Mr Willie White- 
law’s constitutional conference, due to 
meet on September 25th. will even get 
under way. There is continuing uncer¬ 
tainty about whether any of the anti¬ 
partition parties, notably the Social 
Democratic and Labour party and the 
Nationalists, wrill turn up. They still 
insist that, before there can be talks, 
there must be a complete end to intern¬ 
ment. Mr Heath might persuade the 
SDLP leaders to relent when he meets 
them next week at Chequers, but he 
gave no sign that he was ready to con¬ 
template the immediate release of the 
300 or so remaining hard-core internees 
when he met Ireland’s prime minister, 
Mr Lynch, at the Munich Olympics 
on Monday. 

Still, Mr Whitelaw may not be too 
worried. It has been apparent for some 
time that if the conference is going to 
produce any answer he will have to 
write it himself. What has helped him 
this week is that three of Ulster’s 
parties have published their proposals. 
These ought to have encouraged the 
media to start a sensible debate ; but 
Ulster is still preoccupied with violence 
—especially the growing militancy of 
the Ulster Defence Association and the 
Tartan groups. 

The Unionists have come up with the 
most impressively detailed plan, which 
shows just how far Mr Brian Faulkner 
has been able to drag his party away 
from sterile no-surrender politics. The 
programme marks a considerable 
advance on the reforms suggested in 
last year’s green paper and on those 
put to Mr Heath in Downing Street 
in March. The Unionists hope for a 
return of a strong regional parliament 
for Ulster, equipped with wide powers, 
arguing that a halfway-house solution 
makes both political and administrative 
sense. Complete integration into the 
United Kingdom would displease a 
minority of the population, while any 
move to a reunification of Ireland 
would inflame the Protestant million. 

Under the Unionist plan some of the 
old forms of government would be 
swept away. The senate would be 
abolished, and a lOO-strong unicameral 
parliament would replace the com¬ 
mons. The Unionists remain lukewarm 
about proportional representaiion to 
elect that new assembly, but if that 
were the price for reaching agreement 


. ' ■ ‘ '' ay 

they would probably go along with it. 
An executive of ministers from the 
biggest party would rule the province. 
But to provide a maximum amount of 
opposition involvement in government 
consistent with the principle of major!ly 
rule, it is pioposed to expand the multi¬ 
party committee idea first raised by 
Mr Faulkner in June, 1971. These 
committees would cover six areas of 
policy, with members drawn from the 
assembly in proportion to party 
strength and at least three of them 
chaired by opposition MPs. The com¬ 
mittees would be far more than worthy 
watchdogs on the executive ; tliey 
would have their own staff and the 
authority to bring ministers and civil 
servants before them for interrogation. 
Mr Faulkner's aim is to give real power 
to all parties in the vetting and prepara¬ 
tion of legislation. 

The Unionists want Northern Ireland 
to have a real voice in regional 
economic development, even though 
Westminster would have to hold the 
purse-strings. This miglii involve a 
special value-added tax rate for the 
province, and different regional 
cmploymient premiums. There should 
be no grumble.s about the intention to 
bring in a Bill of Rights to .safeguard 
the liberties of the citizen. Moreover, 
Mr Faulkner has achieved considerable 
success in getting his colleagues, includ¬ 
ing the hawkish Mr Bill Craig, to 
accept the idea of an Irish inter¬ 
governmental council, made up of 
members of both the Belfa.sl and Dublin 
governments, to take up matters of 
mutual interest. Mr Lynch would be 
unwise to dismiss the suggestion out of 
hand. 

The main sticking point in the 
Unionist plan looks like being over 
security. Mr Faulkner wants that sensi¬ 
tive area of policy under the control 
of the regional government, with the j 
Royal Ulster Constabulary Reserve 
taking on the task of intelligence- 
gathering. He also wants the creation j 
of a specially-trained riot police force 
so that the army can be reduced to a j 
reserve role. It is true that the army i| 
has neither the training nor the equip- 
ment to act indefinitely as a police 4 
force, but the Unionists cannot afford 
to overlook the fact that the RUC is ^ 
no longer acceptable in many Roman ‘ j 
Catholic districts as an alternative law ^ 
enforcement body. Moreover, the prch 
pc^sals invite the danger of a retura ' 
10 a confusion over responsibilities for 
security, which direct rule has done a 
good deal to solve. 

Mr Whitelaw might look with more 
favour on the Unionist proposal to 
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Faufkner • away from no-surrender 


«}cra[) the Siiecial Powers Act and 
replace inieiiimcnt wiihoui trial by 
special ( our Is. -et n]j under enier«>ency 
lei»islation leiiewablc everv six months. 
There in a lol to be said for sucdi a 
procedure to de.al wirti IRA suspects. 
The lush government is operating 
sucli a court at the inoinenit. 

The profX)sals from Ulster’s two 
centre parties— Labour and Alli'incc— 
have many similarities. Both favour a 
return to proportional representation 
for all elections. Both seek to play- 
down any suggestion that Ulster should 
possess anytliing so grandiose as a 
government, and they are content to 
see the development of a committee 
system on the lines of an English town 
cx>unoil. There lis a similar insistence 
tJiat all security inaiflters, induding 
prisons and the judiciary', should re¬ 
main in Westminsters hands. Labour 
has dropped iits old call for a com¬ 
munity ('oalition and it would now 
prefer to replace the governor bv' a 
council of .sitatp, made up of elected 
niernbeiTs and nominees, to veto 
legislation, subject to an arbitration 
board. I’hore ns not much likelihood 
that Transport House will look 
favourably on Labours suggestion for 
a a increase in lister's representation 
at Wesitininstcr. 

All these ideas will give the con¬ 
ference delegates plentv to Chew over, 
and if the SDLP ever surfaces with its 
condominium plan- a j<»int sharing of 
power in the north between Britain 
a ul the republic—there should be 
plenty of late-night indigestion too. The 
trouble is that Ulster's extremists 
remain in no mootl to eive reason a 
chance. 'J'he Protestant Ulster Defence 
Association has tione back into hiding 
behind its dark glasses and para¬ 
military uniforms in protest at what it 
claims to he anny harassment, and the 
Loyalist Association of Workers still 
hankers after a provisional as.sembly in 
eidle. It remains to be seen whether 
Xlr Clkig has dropped his idea of a 


BRITAIN 

Rhodesia-style UDI. Neither wing of 
the IRA will be at the conference, and 
the Provisionals have shown no readi¬ 
ness to stop their campaign of violence. 

Miss Maria Maguire’s revelations in 
the Observer about the inner politics 
of the Provisional leadership, however, 
should dispel any romantic aura still 
surrounding the movement. The 
Proves’ intrigues, reminiscent of 
Chicago gangsters, reveal the barren¬ 
ness of their political ideas and the 
depths of their sectarianism. Her mes¬ 
sage may sink in eventually, but it is 
not doing so now in Belfast. Miss 
Maguire entered the movement well 
aware of its appetite for urban ter¬ 
rorism. She also went on expeditions 
lo Europe in search of arms. It seems 
strange that she is now somewhere in 
southern England ur^dcr the protection 
of the Special Branch. Her account 
reflects the naivety of a schoolgirl in 
search of a bit of exoi tesnent. 

However, her disclosures could do 
some good if they jog Mr Lynch into 
some action against the Provisionals 
w'ho continue to plan and make bomb¬ 
ing forays across the border from the 
comparative safety of southern frontier 
towns like Dundalk and Lifl’ord. So 
far the special court in the republic 
has been chiefly of nuisance value 
against the Proves. A mere 46 men 
have been convicted as IRA suspects, 
a further 16 have 'l:>een acquitted and 
there are 65 men awaiting trial. I'he 
Irish government cannot expect Mr 
Heath to invite it to any conference 
table until it does much more to bring 
an end to the murderous activities of 
such men. 

Schools _ 

Take a deep breath 

Because Scottish schools tend to start 
and finish their summer holidays ahead 
of England and Wales, (tenn for many 
of them began Ia.st week, on Septenil^ei 
1st. But this week, when some English 
sohools too began their new school 
year, was peibaps die moment ait whidh 
the raising of the .school leaving age 
to 16 liecame formal roaldty. It is only 
formal, liecausc there are no extra 
cliildren in the fsdhook ‘this 
tenn ; tlic teenagers who reach the age 
of If) between September 1st and the 
beginning of the spring term would 
have had to stay until Christmas in any 
event. 

It is not until autumn, 1973, that 
the full effects of raising the leaving 
age will be felt. Then, there will be an 
extra 33,000 Scottish pupils and 
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233) 130 in English schools. The impact 
will be greatest in areas where there 
has previously been the lowest record 
of voluntary staying-on ; the propor¬ 
tion of 16-year-olds in school in 1970, 
for example, was nearly three times as 
high in Barnet as in Stoke-on-Trent. 

Nobody really knows if the teaching 
force will prove sufficient. The Scottish 
Education Department, for example, 
calculated a diort-term deficiency of 
around 2,500 teachers but believes 
that could be met by the (increasing 
number of university graduates enter¬ 
ing teaching. But Glasg^, Lanarkshiire 
ar^ Renifrewshire, an paidcular, 
suffer from serious shortages. 
And many areas suffer from shortages 
in specific subject areas like mathe¬ 
matics, science, English and technical 
education. 

I'he question is as much whether 
local authorities will be able to employ 
(or rather to pay for) all the young 
teachers that are now emerging from 
the colleges of education. Each sum¬ 
mer for the past three years, the 
National Union of Teachers has raised 
the spectre of teacher unemployment 
in England and Wales. But diis year, 
when (it looks more of a realiity than 
before, the NUT has remained 
curiously silent. Next year, even the 
most unpopular areas may actually 
find themselves with a surplus of candi¬ 
dates. The Scotti.sh Education Depart¬ 
ment, with a central grip on itv colleges 
which is envied in the English Depart¬ 
ment of Education, has actually cut 
their intake l)y 400 from last years 
peak of 2,900. 

The Scottish Certificate of Educa¬ 
tion Examination Board is providing 
a new course framework by widening 
the SCE from next April. At present. 
It insists that all candidates for “()” 
level sit a minimum of four exams ; 
from April, as for the English General 
Certificate of Education, candidates 
will allowed to sit the exam in 
single suibjeats. Olai^gow will give 
every teenager leaving at 16 a certifi¬ 
cate which shows the course that was 
followed, the exams sat, and the per¬ 
formance attained in non-examination 
option courses. 

From this week, 15-year-olds will 
no longer be able to take fuil-time 
courses in further education colleges, 
but it remains to be seen how much 
time they actually spend there— 
or alternatively how much the schools 
are forced to duplicate their courses, 
especially in technical training. An 
easy, bad option for the non-academic 
15-year-old is to dilute good technical 
courses with watery general studies. 
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iSystems.Internationally approved 


Time-Measuring Systems 

So advanced are the systems being used at the XXth Olympics that 
some have dubbed them the Technolympics At any rate watched by 
hundreds of millions on television, the Olympics may farty be called 
The Greatest Show on Earth” All the more important then, that there 
should be not the slightest doubt about the winner of any event The 
honour of being appointed Official Time-Keeper was awarded to Jung- 
hans, who have devised sophisticated systems which can objectively 
detect the tiny but vastly important margin between Olympic Champion 
and runner-up The competitors from 124 countries and their millions of 
supporte '’8 have full confidence in the lunghans systems which for the 
first time in Olympic history eliminate the human element in time 
measurement 


Calculating Systems 


Junghans is one of the DIEHL Group of Companies which are in the tore- 
front of advanced technology in many fields 

DIEHL calculating systems also have the confidence of many users in 
the 106 countries represented at Munich For 20 years DIEHL calculating 
systems have earned an enviable reputation throughout the world The 
calculator business in recent years has seen rapid advances in techno¬ 
logy and many new entrants Few can equal DIEHL’s range of calculating 
systems — systems for office use right up to advanced programmable 
calculating systems 


Word Processing Systems 





DIEHL IS also in the field of Word Processing — a rapidly growing 
business as Managers strive to increase productivity in correspondence 
and typing and to make the best use of office staff DIEHL autotext is a 
powerful new way of automating the typewriting function Using magnetic 
tape cassettes, DIEHL autotext brings startling improvements in the 
speed and accuracy of typewritten output 



DIEHL 


DIEHL ' 8500 Numberg 2 * Postfach W.-Gannany 


Please send me 
information on 


DIEHL Calculating Systems 

DIEHL Programmable Calculating Systems 

DIEHL autotext — Editing Typewriting System 


Company 

Address 









-On the contrary 
shortest way. 


frsthfe 


" — Yes, I thought so too. But then 
somebody mac/e me look Bt a 
globe - that's the only true 
picture of the world, as you 
know. The straight line from here 
to your place happens to run 
smack through Copenhagen, 
and not the way 
the maps show it. 


— You're right, it does sound 
crazy to set out north when I'm 
going southeast. But you can't 
quarrel with the globe. And I'll 
save over a thousand kilometers 
by going that way. 


This long-distance call was from 
some place in Europe to some* 
where in the East. 

Of places where "the straight line 
from here to your place happens to 
run smack through Copenhagen'' 
there are several pairs to choose 
from. Such as: 

Paris and Tokyo 
Glasgow and Bangkok 
London and I long Kong 
But regardless of where it came 
from, here is the essence of the talk; 
The shortest way between western 
and central Europe and laparr 
Southeast Asia/Australia is via 
Copenhagen. (And to Australia, it is 
more than that: it's the only way 
with next-day arrival in Sydney.) 
Take our word fur it, oi look 
at a globe! 

FAR EAST - FAR WEST 
NOT SO FAR BY SAS 
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The blackest September 


Now that the west German police are 
holding three of the eight terrorists 
responsible for the tragedy in Munich, 
the secrecy that enshrouds the Black 
September organisation may be about 
to be torn away. The three men have 
been named as Ibrahim Badran and 
Abd Kadir Dnaoui, both 21, and 
Samir Mohammed Abdullah, aged 22. 
All of them are said to be unmarried 
students who have been living in 
Jordan and Syria. It is doubtful 
whether these men were part of a 
suicide squad—the Palestinian extre¬ 
mists had to import Japanese killers to 
hnd men that fanatical—and suicide 
is against Islamic law anyway. They 
may now talk : until then it is hard to 
answer the basic questions about Black 
September. 

Because of its small membership 
(estimated at between 60,and 200 men) 
and its tight cell structure, it has so 
far managed to keep even the name 
of its leader secret. Most of its 
members are said to be based in 
Damascus and in the Palestinian camps 
around Beirut. Is it an independent 
organisation, or the secret arm of 
Fatah, or just a name adopted by 
various groups of terrorists from 
different organisations ? The name 
comes from the “ black September 
of 1970, when King Hussein’s army 
smashed the guerrilla forces in Jordan, 
and the first actions for which the 
movement claimed responsibility were 
aimed against the Jordanians—the 
murder of their prime minister. Wash 
Tel, in November last year, and the 
attempt on the life of the Jordanian 
ambassador to London, 

Since then Black September appears 
to have teamed up with underground 
movements in west Germany and Italy 
(it also has links with the IRA) to 
carry out the kind of international 
crime that has become so familiar— 


plane hijackings, sabotage of industrial 
plants (such as the natural gas plant 
at Ravenstein in Holland last February) 
and, both more recent and more 
certain, the planting of a bomb on an 
El A 1 airliner. Like Fatah, Black 
September .says its ultimate aim is a 
multiracial Palestinian state. The 
Israelis, and quite a few other people, 
now believe that Fatah, or part of it, 
and Black September are really one 
and the same. 

It is hard to sort out the tangled 
evidence. One argument runs like this. 
Yasser Arafat, Fatah’s leader, who has 
steadily been losing influence within 
the guerrilla movement, has found it 
increasingly difficult to control his five 
lieutenants. These include Abu lyyad 
(“ father of lyyad,” the type of 
pseudonym used by most of the 
Palestinian guerrilla leadens) who is in 
charge of military operations in 
general ; Abu Masin, w'ho holds the 
cash-box and uses the £iom-£i5m 
that the movement has been able to 


collect for investments in we.stern 
Europe as w'ell as arms purchases ; and 
Abu jihad, a maoist who is respon¬ 
sible for building up links with would- 
be guerrillas abroad and ir* rumoured 
to have turned up in Dublin in July. 

Abu Jihad is also alleged to be the 
guiding hand behind Black September, 
and the man who invited Andreas 
Baader, the west German terrorist, to 
visit Palestinian training camps in 
Syria in February. He is said to be one 
of the men trying to undermine Mr 
Arafat’s position within the guerrilla 
movement, and to have been bitterly 
opposed to the Russian-sponsored 
trend towards a more “ political ” 
approach, avoiding terrorist actions 
like hijacking and kidnapping. Israeli 
sources contend, on the other hand, 
that Arafat himself, alarmed at the 
prospect of losing control, has swung 
round to secret sui)porl of Black 
September operations. 

It is still too early tt) sort out which 
Palestinian organisation was behind 
wdiich Black September operation. The 
cross-pattern of the groups is further 
confused by their various guises—the 
Popular Front militants who hijacked 
a Lufthansa jet to Aden in February, 
for example, called themselves the 
“Jaballiyah Unii of the Organisation 
of Victims of the Zionist Occupation.” 
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But Black September fjperations have 
never been condemned by any of the 
major Palestinian commando t^roups., 
and some of them would have been 
inconceivable without tlie backing of 
at least f)no Arab movement and of 
revolutionary groups in western 
Europe. I'lie trial of the two Arab 
girls who were captuied at Lydda air¬ 
port in May, after the attempted 
bijacknui of a 5 Jabcna jdt, revealed ‘their 
close links with Fatah. And it has 
berorne clear that Libyan support, in 
particular, has been important to 
Palestinian terrorist operations. This 
means passports as well as finance, and 
the Libyan consulate in (ieneva is 
said to have been used to move money 
in and out of Europe. 

One of tlie most ominous aspects of 
the Munich tragedy was that it '‘iig- 
gested that the Palestinian terrorists 
are making a concerted attempt to 
use the large communities of Arab 
workers and students in western 
Europe for tlieir own ends. One 
memoer of the Black September group 
in Munich is said to have spent a 
total of eight years in west Germany 
as a “student,” The terrori.fts were 
able to study the layout of the Olympic 
village through information provided 
by three men they had planited as a 
gardener, a cook and an engineer, 
in the bombing of the Brener 
factory in Hamburg in February, 
information about the plant was sup¬ 
plied by Arab employees. 

These are alarming precedents when 
one lemcmbers that there are some 
20,000 Arab workers and 16,000 
students in west (Germany, 3,000 of 
them Palestinians. West German 
police sources regard the Cxeneral 
Union of Palestinian Students as a 
recruiting ba-se for FaitaHi and the 
Popular Front, and Fatah itself has 
23 branches among the Amhs 
in west Germany. 

Another feature of the Munich 
operation that gives the west Germans 
cause for alarm was the case with 
which Arab terrorists seem to be able 
to get in and out of the country. Several 
of the Black September squad in 
Munich are said to liave flown in from 
Stockholm. Wesit Germany a very 
liberal approach lo the entry of 
foreigners, and if the government 
refuses an immigrant the right to work 
he can carry lu-^ appeal through the 
courts. After the bombing of a Jewish 
old people’s home by Arab terrorists in 
1969, there were moves by the Christian 
Democratic party to tighten entry' laws, 
and it is now possible that the attempt 
wi}l revived bv Herr Brandt himself. 



This isn't \Nhat he'd plennea 


Black for Brandt, 
too _ 

IROM OUR BONN CORRBSPONCBNT 

Willy Brand-t came ouft of Wednesday’s 
emergency cabinett. meeting in Bonn 
bloody and bowed. Nothing has 
been going right for him or for Ger¬ 
many. Electorally, the Olympics were 
just about the only thing going for 
Herr Brandt at die rump end of his 
coalition government. Now they too 
have gone wrong, and have cast a 
further shadow over his election 
chances. It was not enough, it seem*', 
that two parliamentary state secre¬ 
taries should have been revealed as 
receiving retainers from an anti- 
government publi.shing house. It was 
not enough Uhat his minister for 
economics and finance should resign 
and his private letter of resignation 
find its way into public print. The Arab 
terrorists had to get into the act too. 
Herr Brandt inuAt l>e a.sking him¬ 
self when he will break lucky. 

For many Germans the disaster this 
week could not have happened lo a 
nicer chanceHor. The lined face, con¬ 
stantly reappearing on television, is a 
political reassurance that in a bleak 
world there is a comforting and humane 
leader to turn to. There is great sym¬ 
pathy for him and there may even be 
a few votes in that sympathy. 

But the opposition are not in the 
sympathy business. While the Olym¬ 
pics continue, the Christian Democrats 
are behaving with a j)roper sen.se of 
scruple. Once the games are over, they 
will doubtless choose their moment to 
pounce. Seeing themselves as the law 
and order party, they will be asking 
whether a government that could not 
even control a sporting jamboree is fit 
lo control a country- They arc already 
pointing out that whatever went wrong 
at Munich went wrong in the presence 
of the minister of the interior. And the 
police under his control are getting 


an unenviable reputation for shooting 
first and asking questions afterwards. 
This is not the kind of law and order 
th*a/t 'the oppofliituon has in mind. 

One of the questions still to be 
answered is Whether Herr Brandt ever 
really intended to let the terrorists and 
their hostages have safe passage out 
of the country. It seems that he sought 
assurances from the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment that if the group landed in Cairo 
the Israelis would be immediately 
returned. Egypt’s prime ininiisteT, Mr 
Sidki, apparently tried to imply that 
President Sadat would be as impotent 
as Herr Brandt was himself to guaran¬ 
tee anything. The fact that the final 
plan went so horribly wrong suggests 
that conftimieci indecision prevented 
proper preparation of the amsbuBili. 

The show goes on 

FROM OUR QORRESPONDBNT IN MUNICH 

It was .suppo.sed to have been the 
“ happy Olympics ”—and for ten days, 
until Tuesday morning, it was. In the 
Olympic village, the atmosphere was 
cordial, if competitive ; in the restaur¬ 
ants and caf6s on the Leopoldstrasse 
a spirit of happy-go-lucky interna- 
tionali.sni permeated the tables. A.s part 
of the conscious exercise to expiate 
thoughts of Hitler’s Germany, Israeli 
competitors were greeted with spon¬ 
taneous applause. 

All this needs to be recorded ; for 
the positive side of the 1972 Olympics 
IS bound to be buried under Tuesday’s 
events. In a sense, it was all going too 
well ; west Germany’s determination to 
efface every memory of the militarism 
of the 1936 Berlin 01 ympic.s, plus the 
general sense of lionhornic, seem to 
have contributed to the laxity of the 
guards at the village who allowed the 
Arab terrorists to climb over the fence, 
believing them to be competitors. At 
the start of the games, security at the 
village was tighter. 

Understandably, the Lsraeli govern¬ 
ment has condemned the continuation 
of the games, after a pause on Wed¬ 
nesday, as a “ mockery.” The Interna¬ 
tional Olympic (Jomnnttec has taken 
the line that it cannot allow a hand¬ 
ful of terrorists to destioy the “ nucleus 
of international co-operation and good¬ 
will ”—^Mr A\*ery Brundage’s phrase— 
established by the Olympic movement. 
As in the theatre, the show must go on. 

The decision was certainly welcome 
to the good buighere of Munich who, 
one way or another, have an enor- 
mou.s .stake in the games; for them the 
hasty exodus of thousands of tourists 
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With modem industry getting more and more complex, 
material-handling is becoming a crucial problem. 

IHl has a well-earned reputation in this field. We produce 
material-handling equipment for almost any need. 

For instance, we’ve recently delivered an 8,000 t/h 
ore shiploader to the Mt. Newman Mining Co., Pty., Ltd. 
of Australia. It’s one of the world’s largest. 

We are clearly a leader in loading ore. 
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and competitors would be a major 
financial blow. And the great majority 
of the athletes approved the decision 
to carry on ; most of them have been 
: training for four years, and they 
saw no reason why “politics” should 
deprive them of <the enhance of 
winning a medal. Just how apolitical 
most athletes are is reflected in the 
reports that many of them seemed 
unconcerned about the fate of the 
Israelis when the news first broke on 
Tuesday morning, although reactions 
changed when tlie full scale of the 
tragedy became known on Wednesday. 

Flags are at half-mast for the 
rest of these games. But what of the 
future of tlie Olympics ? There is 
already talk about 1972 being their 
death-knell. This is illogical. Tuesday’s 
tragedy did not stem from any erosion 
or corru])tif)n w'ithin the Olympic 
movement ; the Arab terrorists simply 
cliose the Olympics for their violence 
because no other occasion could offer 
them comparable publicity. 

It 'has long been plain that sport is 
no more immune to politics tiian any 
other activity. The earlier row about 
Rhodesia’s attendance had already 
served to remind people that the Olym¬ 
pic games are no exception. But the 
tragedy on Tuesday will force some 
new' thinking about the structure of 
future Olympics, particularly security 
aspects. Montreal, the host city in 
1976, has its Quebec nationalists to 
think about. But, who knows, the 
world may even liave learned to get to 
grips with terrorists by then. 

The silent ones 

Tlie Municii killings have again shown 
the widtli of the emotional gap be¬ 
tween tiie wTst and the Arabs. Every 
western government ha.s expressed total 
condemnation of Black September’s 
action. Thu Arab govcrninents, with 
one exception, have maintained a cool 
silence. 'I'hc exception is Jordan. On 
ruesday evening Amman radio broke 
into its programme to broadcast King 
Hussein'.s message tf> llcrr Brandt: the 
crime, ihc king said, was planned and 
carried out by sick minds that 
had nothing in cuinmon with 
humanity. He believed he was speaking 
for the great majority of all true Pales¬ 
tinians and Arabs. 

But there has been very little con¬ 
firmation of that. Previous actions 
against the Israeli.^, however cruel, 
have been popular among a great 
many Arabs, at least in the first excite¬ 
ment of the news. Such is the poisoned 
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No Arabs came to the memorial service 


state of Arab-Isradi relations. And 
most Arab leaders, however differently 
they feci, are at the worst too afraid, 
or at the best too aware of the com¬ 
plexities, to come out with a cut-and- 
dried condemnation. 

The official Egyptian silence is typi¬ 
cal. Herr Brandt tried to telephone 
President Sadat during the siege in the 
Olympic village on Tuesday, hoping 
that the pre.sident’s intervention might 
persuade the terrorists to relea.se their 
hostages. But President Sadat was not 
available and his prime minister, Mr 
Sidki, told Herr Brandt that the 
Egyptian government could consider 
allowing the plane with the hostages 
to land in Cairo only if the request 
came from the terrori.sts themselves. 
And the Egyptian Olympic team in 
Munich was the first to announce 
that it would return liome. The com¬ 
ment in Beirut was, “There go the 
Egyptians—still running away.” 

The only reaction from the Egyptian 
government, in fact, has been a 
depressingly oblique one. It was 
revealed on Thursday that Egypt had 
told the Germans that they were res¬ 
ponsible for the deaths, and that—on 
what evidence is not clear—it was 
German bullets that killed the hostages. 
T'herc w^as no disapproval of the kid¬ 
napping itself. 

There has been no Comment from 
the Syrian and Iraqi governments, but 
Dama.scus and Baghdad radios have 
for once taken a .similar line in throw¬ 
ing the blame for the massacre on the 
Germans, The executive committee of 
the Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion, now meeting in Damascus, has 


so far said nothixig. The Voice of 
Palestine, the guerr$as’ radio, broad¬ 
casting from Syria, said that the world 
must accept violence as the way to 
counter Israel’s violence. The PLO 
spokesman in London, Mr Said Ham- 
mani, asserted that the organisation 
did not believe in terrorism but then 
said, on radio, that he did “ not blame ” 
the Palestinians. In Bonn the Arab 
League representative expressed his 
sorrow and said the Arab League did 
not approve of acts of violence. 

The Tunisian government, although 
neither condemning nor condoning the 
events at Munich, has drawn attention 
to the fate of Palestine and its people. 
The Lebanese government, expressing 
its “ pain over the human losses,” 
blames the tragedy on the desperation 
of the Palestinians. The rest has been 
silence. 

Dear Leila _ 

Terrorists are frank about their 
exploitation of news-hungry media 
in the west. The problem is how to 
counter this without at the same time 
cutting off the free flow of information. 
Sometimes the papers don’t even seem 
to try. Take Miss Leila Khaled and her 
activities. This week a British daily ran 
a headline on an inside page: “ Was 
Leila in on the Arab death plot ? ” It 
had been reported that Leila Khaled 
had been seen at Amsterdam airport. 
No need to ask who Leila was. 

In September, 1970, Miss Khaled 
and an accomplice tried to hijack an 
El A 1 plane over southern England, 
The attempt failed, and Miss Khaled 
was detained in Ealing police .station 
for two weeks before she was released. 
Those two weeks were God’s gift for 
“ human interest ” stories in the British 
press. There was her liking for the 
English cup of tea, her admiration for 
British policemen, and her longing for 
freedom. There was even a picture of 
her taste for jewellery made of bullets. 
Meanwhile upwards of 200 men, 
women and children were sweat¬ 
ing it out in three hijacked plane.s at 
Dawson’s Field in the Jordanian desert, 
where Leila Khaled’s colleagues were 
bargaining with their captives’ lives. 

That is why a British newspaper this 
week could refer to Miss Khaled by her 
first name only. The news of her 
reported appearance at Amsterdam air¬ 
port does not necessarily link her with 
the Munich killings. But she belongs to 
the militant Palestinian Crew, and it is 
a safe bet that Munich was not the 
final item on the terrorists’ calendar. 














'I'housands of years ago, according to 
legend, the *Homa' brought good fortune 
lo Cyrus the (rreat, K ing of Persia (now 
Iran). You can see its majesiic profile on 
the tail of every Iran Air jet.The rewards 
for catching this fabulous bird are many 
and marvellous.'f’hcy begin when you 
join Iran Air’s jet set: Boeing 707s, 727s 
and 737s whose mighty wings lift you 
from the major cities in Europe to 
Tehran, the Persian Ciulfand beyond in a 


matter of a few smooth hours 
'rhen there’s the food: always 
deliciously fresh (never frozen j. And 
there arc the smiles which say sincerely, 
T’ni glad to be ol service’, (’ushions to 
make you eomtortable. Pilots who are 
specialists in trans Europe/Middle East 
and Eastern routes. And a warm welcome 
from the whole Iran Air family who keep 
up the national tradition for hospitality 
which goes back thousands of years. 


Two tlighis daily from Heathrow, one 
on Saturday. Non-stop Tues. and Thurs. 

l-'or more about the fabulous ‘Ht'ma’ 
and all the rewards that come with ii, sec 
your Travel Agent. 

Iran Air, 135 New Bond Street, 
London WiX 7l^B-Id: 01-62*^4417. 

Reservations: 01-581 2051. 
Information on tours to Iran available on 
request. 1 ran Air’s General Sales Agents 
tor t heU. K.-Anglo Persian Agencies Lid. 
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No, General Amin, we won't 
say you're mad 


FROM OUR liOATlOA CORRGSPONO&PT 


First the Israelis, then the Asians—are 
tlie British next in line for President 
Amin’s diplomacy by expulsion ? It can 
happen quickly : five months ago it 
took two weeks for Israel’s embassy in 
Kampala to be closed and all Israelis to 
be expelled from Uganda. But, right 
up to Tuesday, it had seemed that 
(»eneral Amin was immersed in a love- 
hate relationship with Britain. The 
British, he said, were his best friends 
although they had to be taught a lesson. 
He appeared to be undaunted both by 
the criticisms of the British Government 
and the less controlled strictures of the 
British press. Only last Sunday he gave 
an assurance that Uganda would not 
sever relations with Britain. Two days 
later, the picture had dramatically 
changed. 

A statement emerged from Uganda’s 
security council, which groups together 
the country’s senior anhy, air force, 
police and prison officers, claiming that 
information had been received that the 
British Government, along with Israel, 
some British Asians and certain 
unnamed western governments, was 
plotting to have General Amin 
assassinated. Britain’s plan was to pro¬ 
voke a breakdown of law and order, 
the statement said, so that British troops 
could fly in on the pretext of protect¬ 
ing the lives of British nationals. Once 
in Uganda, the troops would install 
a new regime which would reverse 
General Amin’s policy of expelling 
Uganda’s non-citizen Asians. The 
British Government had decided, the 
statement added, that there was no 
other way of halting the Asian exodus. 

The evidence for these charges was 
said to have been contained in a letter 
intercepted by the security forces. How¬ 
ever, the affair can equally be inter¬ 
preted as a remarkable demonstration 
of newspaper feedback. Last weekend’s 
^Sunday Mirror informed its readers in 


huge print that Amin was mad. I’he 
day after this British paper was distri¬ 
buted here, the security council spoke. 

There is another, and more disturb¬ 
ing, factor to be considered. The 
security council went to some lengths 
to assert that if there were trouble in 
Uganda over the next few weeks not 
only would it be Britain’s fault that 
the trouble occurred but many 
Ugandans would lose their lives. To 
anyone thinking of troublemaking, 
either inside or outside Uganda, the 
warning was clear enough. 

These new developments have made 
Britain’s relationship with Uganda more 
precarious than at any time since 
independence lo years ago. For the 
moment the indications are that Presi¬ 
dent Amin will stop short of breaking 
relations and expelling the 7,000 
British citizens living in his country. 
The security council statement was 
stronger on polemic than on practical 
measures. But it would still be a rash 
man who would predict how events will 
fall out. 

The irony is that all this has 
occurred at a time when the dispute 
over the Asian influx into Britain 
should be losing its edge. It is now clear 
that the numbers involved will be much 
smaller than was originally supposed. 
What seems to have happened is that 
the Foreign Office estimate of 50,000 
British Asians living in Uganda 
neglected lo take account of all the 
Asians who had left since 1969, when 
the figure was computed. Several 
thousand British Asians are planning 
to settle in Canada, the United States 
and India. And a considerable number 
have been exempted from the expul¬ 
sion decree because Uganda needs their 
technical or professional skills. 

No one can be sure of the figures 
until the exodus has taken place, but 
it looks as though only about 25,000 



No love left for big Amin 

British Asians will actually settle in 
Britain, However, the overall expulsion 
programme will also require the 
departure of some 15,000 stateless 
Asians, deprived of tlicir Ugandan 
citizenship because of their inability to 
substantiate theii citizenship claims. 
Those among tliem who ran satisfy 
Canadian or American immigration 
criteria will ])robably go to these 
countries, provided they can be issued 
with travel documents to leave Uganda. 
For the rest the outlook is one of un- 
lelieved gloom. 

Bangladesh _ 

Come home, 

Mujib 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Dacca 

Sheikli Mujibur Rahman’s protracted 
convalescence in Geneva is creating 
enormous problems for his government 
at home. In the past few weeks strikes 
and anti-government demonstrations 
have grown at an alarming rate. On 
Sunday a huge chanting crowd turned 
out in Dacca to liear Maulana 
Bhashani harangue the government for 
failing to stop large-.scale corruption 
and demand the establishment of a 
coalition government. 
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They're queuing for work in Dacce 


Although the 90-year-old Maniana 
Bhashani and the ragbag of left-wing 
groups that have assenybled around him 
offer no viable alternative to the present 
government, his cause has attracted a 
wide following. Spiralling prices, the 
scarcity of essential consumer goods 
and widespread lawlessness have made 
the government highly unpopular, and 
only Sheikh Mujib himself is univers¬ 
ally considered uncorrupt. Tales abound 
of Awami League politicians lining 
their pockets while the going is good ; 
a number of them, in different parts 
of the country, have been killed. Three 
months ago nobody would have dared 
to utter a word against Bangabandhu, 
the father of Bengal, but now Sheikh 
Mujih is openly criticised for failing 
to fight corruption and crime. 

In the past three months the price 
of rice has quadrupled. On a conserva¬ 
tive estimate, some !2m tons of rice have 
either been smuggled across the border 
into India or hoarded by speculators. 
At first the artificially high price of 
rice in India was incentive enough. 
'Today, dcsf)itc the price rises in Bangla¬ 
desh, smuggling continues because of 
the efTceftive devaluation of the taka, 
which is ofliciall) valued at the same 
rate as the rupee but is worth only half 
as much on the black market. 

The opposition claims that the 
country is heading towards certain 
famine. And yet the relief operation 
looks effective. In May a United 
Nations team estimated total grain 
requirements vip to the November har¬ 
vest at 6.54111 tons of which 1.34m had 
to be supplied fiom abroad. 'The relief is 
coming in on schedule, three-quarters 
in the form of wheat and tlie rest in 
rice. Although communications are not 


back to their prewar standards, the 
UN has supplied bulk carriers which 
have transported the wheat to remote 
regions and it has supplemented river 
transport with air drops. Well over 
300,000 tons of rice—^whioh Ben¬ 
galis infinitely prefer to wheat but 
which is difficult to procure on the 
world market—have been handed to 
the government for distribution this 
year to supplement domestic produc¬ 
tion. But there is little sign of it. It 
can only be assumed that most of it is 
being illegally .sold or hoarded. 

It is plainly urgent and politically 
essential that the government should 
he seen to take a firm line with the 
racketeers. But ministers are jittery: 
Imndreds of armed police and troops 
were laid on for Sunday’.s rally, the 
press is censored and foreign corres¬ 
pondents' reports are scrutinised. The 
government was unnerved recently by 
a public split in its own Awami League 
ranks when a student section broke 
away and proclaimed itself in opposi¬ 
tion. T he pro-Moscow wing of the 
National Awami party (NAP) is still 
supporting the government but if it 
gains in strength it might easily break 
away* In any event, the NAP is 
expected to offer a serious challenge 
to the Awami League in the elections 
which have been promised to follow 
the promulgation of a new constitu¬ 
tion—^whenever that may be. Sheikh 
Mujib’s absence may well delay the 
constitution even longer. 

Discontent in Bangladesh is not 
confined to the poor or to left-wing 
politirian.s. Many middle-class Bengalis 
are distressed at the government’s 
apparent indifference to civil rights and 
the rule of law. Mr Kama] Hossain, 
the minister in charge of drafting the 
constitution, and Mr Tajuddin Ahmed, 
the most powerful minister after 
Sheikh Mujib, have both declared 
publicly that fundamental rights that 
clash with tlie demands of a .sociali.st 
regime will he abolished. 

Sheikh Mujib is also being criticised 
for what many Bengalis consider his 
stuI>born refu.sal to meet President 
Bhutto of Pakistan and come to some 
kind of settlement that would allow 
their 400,000 compatriots still held in 
Pakistan to return home. Among these 
men arc .some of the most competent 
Bengali administrators and army 
officers, whose skills are urgently 
needed. A settlement c6uld also mean 
the resumption of trade with Pakistan, 
pa rticularly in tea and cloth. At present 
the Bangladesh tea industry, second in 
importance after jute, is stagnant. 
Behire the war all the tea, except for 
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the 30 per cent consumed locally, went 
to ^kistan. Since its quality is poor, 
the tea cannot compete on world 
markets and is being stockpiled while 
teaplanters borrow heavily from the 
government to pay their labourers. 

India, the traditional enemy, is 
increasingly getting the rap for Bangla¬ 
desh’s problems, particularly for the 
failure to control smuggling. Consider¬ 
ing the gigantic Indian commitment to 
Bangladesh (economic aid by the end 
of July amounted to $235.7m), India 
has a remarkably low profile in the 
country it went to war to create. Much 
more in evidence are the Russians, who 
have contributed only $62.2m in aid 
but have sent in numerous teams of 
technical advisers and the largest dele¬ 
gation of diplomats in Dacca. Chitta¬ 
gong harbour, which was heavily 
bombed during the war, is being 
cleared by some 23 Russian .ships 
manned by more than a thousand men. 
Their operations should have been 
finished months ago but they are plan¬ 
ning to stay well into 1973. It was to 
avoid this kind of bearhug that Sheikh 
Mujib is reported to have cho.sen 
London rather than Mo.scow for his 
recent operation. 

Asian elections _ 

Parliaments of 
yes-men _ 

'There were no prizes for guessing the 
outcome of the two latest Asian elec¬ 
tions, held in Singapore and Cambodia 
last weekend. The capture of all 63 
seats in Singapuie’s enlarged national 
as.sembly by the ruling People’s Action 
party left few people in doubt that the 
island has become in effect a one-party 
state. Although the five opposition 
parties managed to bag 30 per cent of 
the vote, the Singapore Malays’ 
National Organisation, drawing on 
communal sentiment among the Malay 
minority, was fhe only group that came 
anywhere near winning a seat. 

The triumph of ti)e PAP largely 
stems from the successes of the prime 
minister, Mj Lee Kuan Yew, over the 
13 years he has been in power. As he 
said in one of bis campaign speeches, 
his government has overcome successive 
“ trials ” : merger with Malaysia, 
followed by separation ; confrontation 
with Sukarno’s regime in Indonesia ; 
the threat of communist insurgency ; 
and the economic shock of the British 
military rundown. But there were 
plenty of issues for the opposition tn 
use against him. The most recent 
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involves the collapse of the popular 
money-lending clubs distributing **chit 
funds/’ There is also a strong current 
of resentment among the trade unions 
against the stern provisions of the 
employment act introduced back in 
1968. 

The public wrangling between 
opposition leaders did little to help 
their cause. Dr Lee Siew Choh, the 
leader'of the left-wing Barisan Socialist 
party, sufTered the defection of many 
of his supporters, who heeded the advice 
of the Malaysian Communist party 
“ not to perpetuate the electoral farce.” 
On top of all this, PAP spokesmen 
made hay with allegations that 
“ foreign money ” was behind some of 
the opposition groups, and that others 
were communi.st fronts. The danger 
now for the ruling party is that it will 
become too complacent in the absence 
of a parliamentary opposition. 

In war-torn Cambodia, where the 
government clings precariously to a few 
provinces around the capital, it was 
rather remarkable that there were elec¬ 
tions at all. But President Lon Nol 
made quite certain of the results by 
the way that he defined the constituen¬ 
cies. The 400,000 voters of the capital, 
Phnom Penh, were allowed to elect only 
10 deputies while refugees from each 
of the communist-occupied provinces 
were allowed to elect a disproportionate 
number of representatives. In one con¬ 
stituency in the soutli-west, for 
example, 70 voters turned out to elect 
two deputies. And the elections were 
made entirely meaningless by the 
abstention of the two main opposition 
parties, led by two of the chief mem¬ 
bers of the group that overthrew Prince 
Sihanouk in 1970—Cieneral Sirik 
Matak'> Republican party and In 
I'am's Democratic party. 

Only 17 opposition candidates turned 
out to oppo>e the 126 candidates of 
Marshal L(»n Nol’s Republican Social 
party in Sunday's election for the lower 
house, so it is certain that the parlia¬ 
ment that reopens on September 17th 
will be a congress yes-men. The sad¬ 
dest thing about tl»is is not that it 
means the decline of democracy in 
Cambodia, since the Cambodians have 
never lived under a genuinely demo¬ 
cratic system, but that the united front 
that the Cambodians were able to 
present to the A'ietcong camping on 
their soil a coup'c of years ago has now 
been shattered by personal intrigue. 
The fate of Singapore’s and Cam¬ 
bodia’s pailiamentaiy experiments docs 
not encourage optimism about the 
future of western-style democracy in 
Asia as a whole. 


international report 

Japan and America 

Set fair 

President Nixon*'s first meeting with 
the new Japanese prime minister, Mr 
Tanaka, in Hawaii last weekend was 
programmed for .succe.s-s. The formula 
was simple; a communique drafted 
before the conference confirmed 
agreements that had already been 
negotiated, and ignored conflicts that 
had yet to be resolved. 

The main achievement of the summit 
was the trade package, hammered out 
in a scries of lower-level meetings this 
summer, whereby Japan agreed to buv 
more than $i billion worth of 
American goods as a step towards 
reducing its surplus with America, 
which may reach $4 billion this year 
(see page 73). But although the two 
leaders .spent about a third of their time 
talking about trade and floated a few 
dramatic ideas for joint projects—like 
the construction of a ga.seous diffusion 
plant—they came up with no decisions 
on long-term measures to get their 
trade in better balance. Mr Tanaka 
conceded that it was desirable to cut 
Japan’s soaring surplus from 2 per cent 
of gross national product to i per cent 
within three years. Mr Nixon 
apparently accepted this as an earnest 
of good intentions and did not press 
for more. 

Mr Nixon also stopped short of 
extracting any promises from Mr 
Tanaka on their other major subject 
of controversy—relations with Peking. 
The Japanese 'leader assured the 
President that the Japanese rapproche¬ 
ment with China which is expected to 
result from his forthcoming journey to 
Peking would not invalidate existing 
defence agreements. The two leaders 
proclaimed their continuing adherence 
to their mutual security treaty but at 
the same time made it clear that their 
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No sweat, Tanaka 
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interpretations of this treaty have come 
to differ widely. Mr Tanaka told the 
press that the treaty is concerned 
primarily with the defence of Japan 
itself; Mr Nixon sees it as the 
cornerstone of the defence of the entire 
region, specifically including Taiwan. 

Taiwan went without a mention in 
the summit communique for the good 
reason that Japanese and American 
policies towards Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government are now virtually irre¬ 
concilable. The Japanese, for years 
Taiwan’s staunchest allies outside 
America, are in the process of reversing 
gear in order to satisfy Peking’s prime 
condition for opening up diplomatic 
relations. They are preparing to 
acknowledge that Taiwan is a province 
of China—^which means they can hardly 
m'alntain, as Mr Sato did in his 
communique with Mr Nixon in 1969, 
that Taiwan is vital to Japan’s .security. 
What bol?h sides seemed to be implying 
in Hawaii was that the prickly 
question of defence commitments to 
Taiwan can .safely be brushed under 
the rug since Taiwan is no longer 
under threat. But both know that if 
Taiwan were to be attacked, it would 
be very difficult for the Americans to 
use their bases in Japan to defend it. 

Finland _ 

The president 
bangs the table 

Finland’s new prime minister has sat 
in parliament for only two years and 
has had only a few months’ ministerial 
experience. The elevation of the 
42-year-old Mr Kalevi Sorsa suggests 
an attempt to break out of the tangle 
of old personal rivalries and entrenched 
factional positions that bedevils 
coalition-building in Helsinki, 

But the new coalition is essentially 
the same as the one that fell apart 
last October. The Social Democrats 
gained three seats in the January elec¬ 
tions and now hold 55 in the 200-seat 
single chamber, but their partners, the 
Centre party and the smaller Liberal 
and Swedish parties, lost seats and 
together have only 52. The coalition 
appears, as before, to sit comfortably 
between the right-wing opposition and 
the communists, with a clear majority 
of 107 to 93. Its real weakness lies in 
its own internal (Jissensions. To get the 
four-party show back on the road after 
IX months of caretaker and minority 
governments, President Kekkonen had 
to put unusually visible pressure on his 
own former party, the Centre 
Now the coaKtion must brace itself 
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Sorsa's new to the job 


to complete Finland’s deal with the 
common market. In July, when other 
“ neutral ’* European states siigned their 
agreements with the EEC, the Finns 
merely initialled theirs. The Social 
Democratic minority government 
refused to shoulder all the re.sponsibility 
for clinch'!ng a deal that became all 
the more controversial when Britain, at 
the last moment, insisted on a higher 
duty on Finnisli paper exports. 

In Finland, the president has special 
authority over foreign policy, and the 
political interregnum has not prevented 
Mr Kekkonen from maintaining an 
active diplomacy, much of it directed 
at his goal of welcoming a pan- 
European security conference to Hel¬ 
sinki next year. On Wednesday it was 
announced that the talks held since 
July witli the east (Germans about 
establishing diplomatic relations had 
ended in agreement. This must be 
unwelcome news for Bonn, which had 
wanted to complete its own negotia¬ 
tions with east Germany before seeing 
the Finns set an example that others 
might follow. But Mr KekkoneiTs 
initiative liere may be seen as a move 
to offset a deal with the common 
market. 

Switzerland _ 

The real battle 
is on the ground 

FROM A CORRESPONDBNT UN SWITZBRLAWD 

The uproar over which fighter-bomber 
Switzerland is going to order next for 
its air force gets nastier and noisier 
as the days go by. Herr Heiner 
JljG^ulthess, a senior official of the Swiss 
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defence ministry, resigned on August 
31st in the latest round of the slanging 
match over the ministry’s recommen- 
datkin of the American Corsair in pre¬ 
ference to France’s Mirage Milan, a 
souped-up version of the Mirage 5. 
Herr Schulthess, the head of the 
ministry’s armaments division, com¬ 
plained that the cabinet was too slow 
in making up its mind and that it had 
not defended him properly against 
French accusations ffiat the Milan had 
not been given a fair test. 

Since Herr Schulthess knew very 
well that the cabinet had committed 
itself to taking a final decision by Sep¬ 
tember 18th, his exit ])oints to the 
strong possibility that the government 
will drop both the Corsair and the 
Milan. It may plump, instead, for a 
stock of refitted British Hawker Hunters 
to act as a stopgap until a really suit¬ 
able plane emerges to meet Switzer¬ 
land’s needs for the 1980s—an 
improved Harrier from Britain, for 
instance, or a new Saab from Sweden. 

The Swiss already have a fleet of 
Hunters and Mirage 3s. It was the 
latter which caused the lid to pop off 
Pandora’s box eight years ago when 
they were manufactured under French 
licence in Switzerland, but the cost 
rose so explosively that only a third 
of the 100 aircraft ordered were built. 
Normally the Swiss like government 
scandals about as much as they like 
flies in their soup. Now, with the new 
row coming on top of that earlier 
scandal, it is beginning to look as if 
any new purchase of amis must inevit¬ 
ably bring about convulsions in defence 
thinking as w'ell as an unsightly quarrel 
with France. 

The Americans have already started 
to phase the Corsair out of their air 
force because they have something 
better. So do the Russians. Since it is 
almost inconceivable that Switzerland 
would be attacked by anybody except 
a great power—presumably the Rus¬ 
sians—critics are asking what possible 
use 60 Corsairs would be. Anyway, the 
irate M. Dassault, attacking the Swiss 
for not choosing his Milan, says that 
in mock dogfights the existing Swiss 
fighters shot down the Corsair every 
time. Like every other European 
country, Switzerland has to keep up 
with the technology of modern war¬ 
fare. But in fact its main problem is 
on the ground, not in the air. It has 
to find a way ol coping with the ability 
to move troops and tanks brilliantly 
fast which the Russians demonstrated 
four years ago in Czechoslovakia. 

The core of Switzerland’s strategy 
remains what it was. The aim is to 
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deprive the invader of any strategic 
prizes by blowing up vital Alpine 
passes, trunk roads, railway lines, 
hydroelectric plants and factories. 
Then, if he still thinks it worth staying 
around in the hostile environment 
provided by the national militia, the 
idea is to tie <his troops down in a 
guerrilla campaign in the mountains 
until his losses of time, men and equip¬ 
ment become unacceptable. 

The Swiss army has good weapons, 
and it has modernised its logistics 
system to sustain this sort of war. The 
heart of the strategy—knowing your 
terrain and convincing the enemy that 
you arc prepared to suffer in order to 
cause greater suffering—remains the 
same. Modern aircraft, constantly 
being outdated by technological leap¬ 
frogging, are really marginal to this 
THore .subtle approadi to wa-rfare. 
Which is why the Swiss cabinet is 
presumably thinking very hard whether 
it is worth spending £i42m on luxury 
lemons that may soon go bad. 

European defence _ 

C ome on, Europe 

FROM A CORRBSPOMDENT IN WASHINGTON 

Mr Henry Kissinger’s latest trip to 
Moscow, where he arrives on Sunday, 
this time by way of Germany, has more 
to it than either Vietnam or the ques¬ 
tion of helping Russia to overcome the 
effects of a poor grain harvest. The visit 
is the spearhead of an American diplo¬ 
matic offensive aimed at starting several 
strategic negotiation.s, all involving 
European defence. 

One of them is the second phase of 
the strategic arms limitation talks 
(Salt), in which America is still resisting 
Russian attempts to include nuclear 
weapons held in western Europe in the 
bargaining. Next, the Americans want 
to pul oft the holding of preliminary 
talks about a European security con¬ 
ference until a date has been set for 
exploratory talks about mutual and 
balanced force reductions (MBFR) in 
Europe. 

Russia has not yet had to offer any¬ 
thing specific on MBFR, because 
America's Nato allies are at sixes and 
sevens on the subject. The west German 
government and opposition, for dif¬ 
ferent reasons, are both reluctant 
partners on MBFR. The French have 
obstructed the idea of holding the^ 
talks at every tuni. On Europe’s 
southern flank, Turkey, Greece and 
Italy have also sought to block progress 
until they have got the sort of rep- 
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resentation they want at the talks. 
Worse still, in the American view, 
Britain >too refuses to see the possible 
military and budgetary gains that 
might be won from MBFR. 

The Brilti^ are accused off conai^teiitly 
citing as hard facts what were merely 
“ woret-case assumption ” (Studies erf 
the defects of MBFR made by the 
American Defence Department last 
year. The United States will probably 
open the negotiations by suggesting 
fairly high common ceilings on the 
numiber of soldiers on the ground on 
each side of Europe’s divide, which 
could be further reduced later. The 
Americans say ‘thfc is safe enough. 

Britain shares American scepticism 
about the alleged benefits to be 
obtained from a security conference, 
but its method of coping with these 
doubts is regarded in Washington as 
unhelpful. Apparently with the aim of 
getting the whole thing over as quickly 
as possible, Britain has agreed with 
its future common market partners 
that a first ministerial meeting of the 
security conference should be held next 
spring. Such haste, the Americans 
believe, will do more harm than if the 
western allies were to get down to slow 
and unspectacular conferences of 
officials in the early stages. This would 
enable the west to raise such issues as 
easier exit passports for east European 
citizens and freedom from radio jam¬ 
ming—‘items that Russia will not yet 
accept for the agenda. 

Holland _ 

Worm in the apple 

Holland’s Roman Catholics, who have 
long been the apple of the Pope’s eye, 
now seem to have become the pain in 
the papal neck. The Vatican has issued 
a stern warning to Catholic matri¬ 
monial courts in Holland not to under¬ 
mine the principle of the indissolubility 
of Catholic marriage by being too 
broadminded in their interpretation of 
the rules that occasionally allow it to 
be annulled. Apparently the courts in 
Holland have allowed things like 
“ psychological impotence ” as legiti¬ 
mate grounds for annulling a marriage. 

This is the second Vatican snub for 
the church in Holland in the past few 
weeks. Last month, on orders from 
Rome, Cardinal Alfrink, the head of 
the Duftx^h diuroh, tried to forbid the 
first i«ssion of 'the newly seit-up national 
pastoral council which should have 
been hdd on October 6th. The 
Vatican’s explanation was that the 
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Alfrink bows to tragedy 


time was not yet ripe for such a 
“ church parliament,” composed of 
bishops, priests and laymen, which 
might undermine the bishops’ authority. 
Cardinal Alfrin'k has called the 
Vatican’is decision “ tragic. ' 

The critics of the Vatican sec this 
as yet another counter-revolutionary 
move by Rome’s conservatives to dilute 
the principle of collegiality introduced 
by the second Vatican council, which 
is supposed to give laymen more of a 
say in the running of the church. But 
a lot of i:>eople in ftlie Vvitioan think 
that there has been too n\uoh exficri- 
inentation vcrgiing on heresy in Hol¬ 
land. They were prol>ably afraid that 
the national pastoral council, which is 
reported to be planning to go ahead 
with its meeting, might revive 'the 
demand for an end to obligatory 
priestly celibacy, which nearly caused 
a rupture with Rome in 1970- 

Spain _ 

Down with fiestas? 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

Like the British, Spaniards have short 
summer vacations. They make, up for 
it by taking, on average, 20 one-da\ 
holidays a year, mostly with pay, in 
order to celebrate fiestas. The national 
fiestas shut down almost every¬ 
thing in Spain except bars, bullrings 
and restaurants. Even, it is rumoured, 
V'lce-President Carrero Blanco and the 
secret police have a day off. The big 
local fiestas—such as those in Madrid 
(San Isidro), Valencia (Fallas), Pamp¬ 
lona (San Fermin) and Saragossa 


(Virgin of tshe Pillar)—give rise to 
festivities that sometimes last for days 
and attract trippers from 100 miles 
around. In addition^ small town and 
village fiestas are sprinkled through the 
calendar like prawns in a paella, two 
or three for everyone. 

The system has its drawbacks. .\sk 
a Spanish plumber or carpenter to do 
an urgent job and, unless you know 
the wife's cousin, his reply will be 
approximately: “ Next week Tm 

hookeil up ; the week after it’s the 
fiesta ; the following week we’ll be 
catching up after the fiesta ; and in 
September 1 have to take my wife to 
the Fiestas de la Merced—she's called 
Mercedes, you sec. How about October 
—no, there’s the Fiesta del Pilar. . . .” 
Visiting foreign businessmen with a 
tight three-day schedule are apt to blow 
a fuse at the isight of a fiesta poster. 

With the spread of car ownership, 
Spaniards have adopted that venerable 
French institution, the pont. Conse¬ 
quently, vvhen a fiesta falls on a 
'Tuesday or 'Thursday, they now 

bridge *' the gap between it and the 
weekend hv taking an extra day off. 
But that is not all. Many fiestas seem 
to be governed by the Jewish calendar 
and begin the jirevious evening. One 
must, therefore, be on tlie move bv mid- 
aftcrnoori. So the official one-day fiesta 
becomes a four-and-a-lialf-day break. 
This has happened four times in the 
past two months, with something like 
an English bank hohda\' rush on <the 
roads each time -complicated by the 
presence of ahoul a million foreign 
cars in Spain. 

Some Spanish economists calculate 
that thi.^ year's 12 bridges and extra- 
long weekends will cost the economy 
qi,oooiTi pesetas (£“)4()m) in lost pro¬ 
duction : and, inevitably, the techno¬ 
crats have derided .sometiling must be 
done. The church has been asked, semi- 
officiallv, to consider the possibility of 
rearranging its calendar so that as many 
major religious festivals as possible fall 
on a Saturday, Sunday or Monday. An 
influential diocesan journal has come 
out in favour of this suggestion, and 
Rome is reported to be studying it. 

But tradition is strong. Spanish 
priests still bless cars on Saint Chri«* 
topher s day, though the Vatican has 
disowned him ; and although San 
Magin and Santa Tccla have been 
struck from the calendar, Tarm- 
gona still holds major fiestas in 
their honour. It will be hard to 
persuaile Spanish Catholics that, for 
example, the Ascension of the Virgin 
did not occur on a Thursday, thus 
entitling them to a four-dav weekend. 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 


Blyth Eastman Dillon & Co. 

Incorporated 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


hazard Freres & Co. 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated 


Salomon Brothers 


White, Weld & Co. 

Incorporated 


Dean Witter & Co. 


Incorporated 


Dominick & Dominick, 

Incorporated 


September 6, 1972 
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THE WORLD 


American Survey 



Nixon talks trade with Eberle ... and Peterson 



Planning the Nixon round 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONOENT liN WASHINGTON. OC 


Fortunately for its allies, in the United 
States presidential elections come only 
once every four years. For whatever 
the necessary virtues of an election 
campaign in concentrating the 
American mind, politics on the stump 
—to the extent that they concern 
foreign policy at all—have to do with 
America’s foes rather than with its 
friends. This has been noticeably true 
in 1972, a year so far spent in opening 
wider the way to China, to Russia and 
to eventual peace in Vietnam. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon spent much of last week 
meeting Japan’s new prime minister 
in Honolulu, 'but Mr Nixon knew as 
well as anyone that tliat encounter, 
which he and many others had long 
been anxious to arrange, was little 
more than luxury in election terms. 

It is the same with western Europe, 
a sleeping dog which will with luck 
lie quiet until the election is done. 
Europe is the one major foreign mar¬ 
ket in which the United States still 
manages to sell more than it buys 
and the place where it has its 
largest stake in investment overseas. 
Europe is the area which the United 
States remains most committed to help 
defend, even were a Senator Mans¬ 
field in the Congress or a Senator 


McGovern in the White House to 
lessen the force of that pledge one day. 
And it is Europe, at odds with itself, 
which will most probably cause the 
next American Administration even 
more political heartaches than it has 
caused Mr Nixon in the past four years. 

Partly this is a question of holding 
a sometimes ragged military alliance 
in Europe together, 27 years after the 
world war and at a time when Ameri¬ 
can and other dialogues with Russia 
have complicated what was once a 
simple balance of nuclear terror. 
Equally important, tlie United States 
is no longer, as it once was, so over¬ 
whelmingly richer and more all¬ 
providing than its allies. “ Inter¬ 
national economic problems will be 
much more important in a second term 
than in the first,” President Nixon told 
Mr Stewart Alsop of Newsweek maga¬ 
zine a fortnight ago. In Mr Nixon’s 
second term it will no longer just be 
a question of developing America’s 
peaceful but competitive relationship 
with China and Russia ; we’ll also be 
paying a lot of attention to our friends 
and allies—to the Latin Americans, 
Japan, especially western Europe.” 
The word especially was stressed. 
‘^Our relations with our allies could 


be one of the most serious problems 
in a second term.” 

Mr Nixon’s worry, shared actively 
by Mr Henry Kissinger as he went 
to Moscow by way of Munich this 
week, is that further disruption of 
monetary and trade relations across 
the Atlantic and any weakening of 
the North Atlantic Alliance as the 
dialogue with Moscow proceeds could 
undermine fatally what he and his. 
advisers like to call “ this period of 
detente.” This is a foreign policy on 
all fronts at once. What makes it awk¬ 
ward to conduct is a mood in Con¬ 
gress and in the country as a whole 
which resembles that of the American 
tycoon in the pre-war cartoon who, 
waving a cigar at the globe in his 
drawing room, says get that damned 
thing out of here, it makes me 
nervous.” It is on this weariness, and 
on a more ancient American distaste 
for being too much involved with 
foreigners, that Mr Nixon’s Demo¬ 
cratic rival for the Presidency, Senator 
McGovern, has rested so much of his 
call for America to “ come home.” 

This old American paradox—con¬ 
cern in Washington for what the rest 
of the country would not give a fig 
for—bemuses the European visitor. He 
is reading in the tea leaves of an Ameri¬ 
can concern for Europe in Washington 
which the American voter would 
gladly wash down the drain. That 
said, the tea leaves have not at any 
time since August 15th last year read 
more favourably in Washington than 
they do today. 
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They read favourably because the 
United States is onre aq:ain beini» 
forced by the inertia of its allies, par¬ 
ticularly the Kuroprans, to suu^ji^est its 
own solutions to tiie economic prob¬ 
lems which liave beset the alliance 
increasint,Hv for several years. Mr 
Nixon now has a constellation of 
energy around liiin on international 
economic ad airs which makes the 
quality of advice available to him in 
the early days of his Administration 
glow dimly indeed. These men—Mr 
Shultz at tlie I'leasurv, Mr Burns at 
the central hank, Mr Eberle as 
special trade repre.sentativc, Mr Peter¬ 
son at the Department of Commerce 
—have spent much of the past two 
months (since it became apparent that 
Europe could do little on its own) 
working out what ideas the United 
States should put foiward to improve 
the world's trading and monetary sys¬ 
tem. Agrecuient will, if necessary, be 
hammered out early next year in meet¬ 
ings between Mr Nixon and Europe’s 
heads of government. 

First Aineiica is preparing, after 
months of mere exhortation, to take 
the lead in proposing changes in the 
international monetary system. This 
will happen either at tlie annual meet¬ 
ing of the International MoneUiy 
Fund in two weeks’ time, or soon 
after the President’s assumed re-elec¬ 
tion on November 7th. The United 
States will resist all calls to make the 
dollar even half-way convertible again 
until a system to adjust parities more 
easily has been set up. 

America would put the monetary 
fund more firmly in the hands of 
its major members. It wants a system 
which, through such a reconstituted 
IMF, eiKX)uragcis and, if necessary, 
forces countries which are in perennial 
surplus 01 deficit on theii international 
accounts to make faster, .slighter 
changes in the panties of their cur¬ 
rencies. The United Stiaites also wanls 
a .system vshich encourages surplus 
countries to remove trade harriers 
temporarily as an extra way of curing 
disequilibrium and which allows a 
sensilJe nianagenieiit of pa{>er reserves 
which do not burden the dollar or 
the pound and which do not enthione 
gold- }>ut only after the adjustment 
pn>cess has been tlioroughly reformed. 

Next, the President will seek author¬ 
ity from Uongx*ess for a round of trade 
negotiations with America's trading 
partners ; a set cf faiily .stunning pro¬ 
posals has Iiecn jirepared foi this. The 
calculation behind such a bill woi Id 
be more carefully hedged than was the 
Expansion Act which allowed 


President Kennedy to embark on the 
Kennedy round. A fairly long mandate 
for negotiations might imfiose dead¬ 
lines for concessions from America’s 
partners liefore the President could 
negotiate furthei or allow concessions 
to be made for short periods of time 
subject to renewal. 

But the scope of the bill would also 
be more ambitious. Some in the 
Administration, specifically excluding 
the Treasury, want to sell the idea 
to Congress of abolishing all tariffs as 
a way of cutting the EEC and Japan 
down to size. But the real pressure 
is for a swingeing attack on non-taiitiff 
barriers, a suggestion which may 
arouse as much protectionist indigna¬ 
tion in the United States as anywhere 
else. This sort of comprehensive 
approach, lathcr than railing against 
the common market's system of pre¬ 
ferences in the Mediterranean and 
hevond (though .\merica will con¬ 
tinue to do that), is what any new 
trade bill would lie about. To soodie 
congressional misgivings about such 
a bill theie would be a clause setting 
down a method of intemaitionally 
operated “ orderly market .safeguards 
which, unlike the present patchwork of 
anti-dumping laws, would allow liberal 
interpretation. 

As decisive, the Administration is in 
the throes of changing its attitude to 
agricultural protection by Japan and 
by the EEC. The aim is to force three 
admissions from the rest of the devel¬ 
oped trading world. The first is tliat 
exclusion of farming altogether from 
the inipiaiOt of future diianges in cur¬ 
rency pia»rities will only unbalance 
the impact which those changes have 
on industrial trade. The second, grow¬ 
ing out of the first, is that some more 
practicable version of the Mansholt 
proposal first put forward in the Ken¬ 
nedy round arxi rejected by America 
might now be given a second try ; this 
would concede that nations and groups 
like the EEC have the social right to 
protect their farmers, but would ensure 
that the effective levels of these sup¬ 
ports should over time be measurable 
and levelled out against each other. 
Third, a more rtational rnarkcitHSlhar- 
ing approach to agricultural support 
could stimulate pixxlucttion and income 
from what everyone needs most, cattle 
and beef, wliile ojjening the United 
States itse'lf to impoi^te of the dairy 
produce of whiih it is running short. 

So runs the ideal. In practice con¬ 
gressional politics and international 
negotiations are traditionally the twin 
graveyards for intelligent reforms of 
trading and monetary systems, while 


if Senator McGovern somehow 
wins on November 7th ail belts aire off 
on a subject that he has thought little 
about. And if Mr Nixon himself only 
.squeaks through, instead of getting a 
substantial majority, or if his party 
fails to make large inroads into the 
Democratic majority in Congress, 
ithinkfing about Europe in his new 
Admini.stration could become more 
crabby ; there is a suipt’iaingly even- 
handed approach to it now. 


Blue-collar day 

Labour Day traditionally signals the 
end of summer and the start of poli¬ 
tical campaigns. President Nixon was 
quick off the mark. His broadcast for 
labour’s day appealed baldly to the 
prejudices and interests of the white 
working-class, whose loyalty to the 
Democrats is wavering; the Harris 
poll reports that 49 per cent of tiade 
unionists intend to vote for Mr Nixon. 
Not long ago the trade unions were 
gratified to hear that the Administra¬ 
tion was no longer pressing for new 
anti-strike legislation. Now there is to 
be yet another labour-management 
commission, on industrial peace. 

But Mr Nixon’s wooing went much 
farther. He drew a sharp and parti.san 
contrast between the Republicans, who 
honour the traditional “ work ethic ” 
of America, and unnamed others who 
would weaken the American i'haracter 
by substituting for it a “ welfare ethic,” 
in the mistaken belief that the govern¬ 
ment can provide an easy life for 
everybody. It may seem selfish, the 
President said, but 

I think it is natural ior a worker l<« 

resent seeing a large chunk of hi.s well- 
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^dien it cranes togrowth, 
Mietakealittle</miroHii advice 
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WeVe in business to help other 
companies expand. But weVe also 
continually growing ourselves. 

Last Y<‘'ar') for instance, Sei'urity 
Pacific Bank opened five new 
international offices. 

Because it’s part of our job to 
think ahead. To counsel with you. To 
make sure you get the best advantage 
from your Eurodollar loan. 

And a bank can only do that 
if it’s as alive and growing as tk< 
companies it serves. 

Of course, as a (Jaliiomia-based 
bank, we re no strangers to expansion. 

WeVe had over a hundred years 
experience in one of the fa8te.st-growing 
economies in the world. 

And California has set the pace 
for our own rate of growth. 

Our first tiny branch office in 
Los Angeles has <‘xpanded into one 
of the two latest branch systems 
within the USA. 

We’re one of Am<*nca’s ten 
largest banks. 

We have a successful 
bnancial history with <10 of he 
top 100 colorations. 

Ana in the last three 
cars our assets have risen 
ijy three billion dollars to 


i 


pass the nine billion dollar mark. 

But we haven't stopped 
there. Our <‘lients' ncHs an' 
F^^^multinational. So we've been 

growing multinationally ourselves. 

That's wli<*re our live new 
offices come in. WeVe opened tlii'm 
in BrusseK Paris, Sydney, Sao 
Paulo and Mexico City. And they’re 
part of an international network 
that stretches from South America 
to Australia, from thi' l*'ar East to 
Eurtme, and includes Security 
Pacific International Bank, N'*w 
York, th<‘ Wi'btern American Bank, 
London, and the Bank of Canton. 
Hong Kong. 

Naturally our inti'rnationaf 
offices have a working inside 
knowledge of foreign money 
markets. But they also carry with 
them the experience we've gained 
from (..alifornia’s fast-growing 
ei'onomy. 

And that [uits them in a 
rather special position to 
understand your«ompany’s 
expansion problems. 

Birause oui expenence 
is rooted in expansion. 
And we’re still a growing 
onipaiiy ourselves. 



SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 

OUR EXPERIENCE IS SOMETHING SPECIAL 


SifiirityP«<>ifi.. Kanli Head Olhrf. iA><i SanlwiKiwo SanDiP^ l.ondoii f rankfurL Pant. BnihoeU M«>xi(ot.il) Sa<t Paulo. Tokya 

Hong hong. Sydney. SivuntyPai I fii International Bank, New York Alfiliatek 'Imontinental Corporation I Id, Melliourne Yti^atemAmenran Bank 
(Europe) Ltd., Loudon. The Bank of <.anton Ltd., Hong Kong, with bran* lich in Bangkok, Kuala I iimpur,Singa|>or<-, plus subeidiaiy inMai ao 
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AU of tht:u‘ securities having he.en sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

Not a New Issue 


1,200,000 Shares 


Johnson & Johnson 

Common Stock 

(Par Value $2.r>a Per Share) 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

August 31, 


In Portugal two new 
Sheraton Ifotelsopenhiisfall. 


Lisbon-Sheraton 
opens Sept.l. 

A fabulous new 30 storey 
Sheraton conveniently located 
near the cenirc of this cosmo¬ 
politan city. And 15 minutes from 
the international airport. 
4(X) comfortable air conditioned 
guest rooms. Heated swimming 
pool. Health club and sauna. 
K oof top restaurant, cocktail 
lounge and outdoor terrace with 
fabulous views of the city. 
A ballroom and four other 
function rooms accommodating 
from 20 to 6.t0 for meetings 
and banquets. 


Memorable holidays 
in Portugal 
start aboard 







Madeira-SherafonopensNov.1. 

Come to a sparkling resort Sheraton set high on a cliff 
overlooking the Bay of Funchal. 85 minutes by air from Lisbon. 
And minutes from the centre of the town and casino. 

300 guest rooms, all with private balconies and ten aces. 

Tf^ree swimming pools. Tennis and mini-golf. Portuguese speciality 
grill and bar. Cliff-edge night club with panoramic views. 

Just one phone call makes it happen. So call. Or have your 
travel agent call for you. 

In the United Kingdom, ask 
operator for Freefone 2067. 




^leratfMi in Pwtugal 

SHERATON HOTELS AND MOTOR (NNS A WORLDWIDE SERVICE Oh ITT 
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earned wage taken by the government 
to give to someone else who may even 
refuse to work. 

This was a plain reference to Senator 
McGovern’s scheme to alleviate 
poverty, without a mention of Mr 
Nixon’s own welfare plan and without 
any recognition of the Senator’s scheme 
to provide more jobs or his promise 
that no working man or woman would 
pay a penny more in taxes. 

The President went on to denounce 
the anonymous “ master planners ” 
who support the compulsory busing of 
children to distant schools to achieve 
racial balance. He called on Congress, 
as a matter of the “ highest priority ” 
before it adjourns, to adopt his pro¬ 
posal for a moratorium on busing. 
Working-class whites who feel threat¬ 
ened by blacks will certainly applaud 
the President's stand. 

Lastly the President attacked rigid 
efforts to rectify past injustices to 
women and io racial minorities by set¬ 
ting quotas for them ; he argued that 
these run counter to the merit system, 
under which people are judged accord¬ 
ing to their individual abilities. Quotas 
became a controversial issue at the 
Democratic presidential convention, 
from which many long-time Democrats, 
notably trade unionists, felt that they 
had been excluded to make room for 
women, young people and blacks ; when 
tlie Republicans’ turn came they osten¬ 
tatiously condemned quotas. In 
employment, quotas for racial minori¬ 
ties cause even more resentment. 

Mr Nixon recognised this a fortnight 
ago when he ordered government 
departments to end any systems of 
quotas for the employment of members 
of minority groups. Departmental 
s'f)()kesmen quickly denied the existence 
of any such quotas, but only at the 
jjrice of extraordinary contortions ; the 
Secretary of Labour defined a quota 
as setting a maximum as well as a 
minimum for minority hiring. Jews, in 
particular, had been pressing the 
President to disavow quotas, which they 
believe work injustice on well-qualified 
Jews. An unhappy result of Mr Nixon’s 
move is that black suspicions of alleged 
Jcwii^h racism have been strengthened. 
Hut he expects few Negro votes. 

The Administration has, as well, 
been reviewing employment quotas 
which have been imposed on private 
government contractors ; sources inside 
the Labour Department reported that 
the Philadelphia plan, to increase 
minority employment in the construc¬ 
tion industry, was to go. The Adminis¬ 
tration denies this and insists that wider 
opportunities for the underprivileged 


will continue to be sought through 
“ affirmative ” hiring programmes. 
Nevertheless the unions in the building 
trades, which have traditionally 
accepted only whites, are delighted and 
the blacks correspondingly embittered. 
Mr Nixon once promised to bring 
Americans together. Now he is exploit¬ 
ing their divisions to “ win big " in an 
election that already seems a foregone 
conclusion. 


Farmers' surprise 
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The Russians, making up for their own 
disastrous harvest, have come to the 
re.scue of the Nixon Administration in 
the farm states where the President 
was being booed not long ago. Farm 
income is expected to be at an all- 
time record high of $18 billion this 
year, largely because wheat prices have 
suddenly gone up, by 19 cents a 
hu.shel between mid-July and mid- 
August, the largest rise in a single 
month for 25 years. Futures for March 
delivery have been above $2 a bushel. 
Fhis happened when it became 
apparent that Soviet purchasing agents 
were spending far more than the 
$2oom that was promised during the 
first year of the agreement which 
President Nixon signed with the 
Russians early in July. Moreover it 
became clear that they were buying 
mainly wheat (700m bushels so far), 
not feed grains as expected. 

As a result exports of wheat during 
the current crop year may be as high 
as I billion bushels. Even so there 
will still be some 600m bushels in stock 
next July, enough to supply domestic 
food requirements ; nearly 300m 
bushels were used for livestock feed 
last year but higher prices will soon 
put a stop to that. High prices will 
also, according to agricultural officials, 
discourage farmers from reducing their 
plantings of wheat this autumn as the 
Department of Agriculture had earlier 
planned for them to do, in order to 
run down the surplus stocks which the 
Russians are now taking over so con¬ 
veniently. Pressure is building up, 
however, from bakers and housewives 
for wheat acreages to be raised in 
order to hold down the price of bread. 

Already bakers have asked the Price 
Commission for permission to increase 
their charges. The Department of 
Agriculture’s answer to this was to alter 
the system of export subsidies v'hich 
enable American wheat to compete 
abroad. The department no longer 
guarantees to make up all the differ¬ 
ence between the world price for 
wheat and the American domestic 
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price, h(3wever high the latter may be. 
The .subsidy has l}eeii running at 38 
cents a bushel recently. The result 
could he to limit the demand for wheat 
for export and therefore the ri.se in the 
domestic jjrice, although the imme¬ 
diate purpose is to keep the cost of the 
subsidy from getting out of hand. 

The change could also mean that 
some American wheat traders who are 
selling to the Russians will lose money 
but that will not worry many people 
and particularly not Representative 
Purcell, a Texan Democrat who is 
about to open a congressional inquiry 
into the whole affair. He thinks that 
the Department of Agriculture should 
have publicised the details of the 
w^heat sales to the. Russians sooner ; 
as it was many farmers had already 
sold their crop before the prices went 
up. Moreover, .several officials have 
left the department recently to join 
export firms. In Mr Purcell’s view and 
that of other observers, they were able 
to provide inside information about 
the Ru.ssian plans which may have 
helped their new employers to make 
profits at the expense of fanners. 


EIKTION 72 

On the road 


Senator McGovern set out this week 
to recharge his drifting campaign. 
With the Gallup poll putting him 
34 points behind President Nixon (64 
to 30) it has nowhere to go but up. 
But before he could set out on his 
travels, the Senator had to sort out the 
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Only a smtta from Georgians Carter 


chaos in 'his own staff ; Mr Larry 
O’Brien, his national campaign chair¬ 
man and liis strongest link to the 
estranged regulais of the Democratic 
party, hinted publicly that he might 
quit if the tangled lines of authority 
were not straightened out. “ Everything 
needs tig^htening up,” he said Young 
McCiovernites have been alienating 
more established Democrats and feud¬ 
ing among themselves ; the vice- 
presidential candidate, Mr Sargent 
Shriver, needed a hiiefing on the 
McGovern line on a number of issues. 
A clearei command structure has now 
been laid down, with Mr O’Brien more 
clearly at the top, and this should muite, 
even if it does not end, dissension. 

Mr McCiovern’s first visit was to the 
.south, Which he refuses to wnte off 
as completely hopeless. But his appear¬ 
ance at the plush Southern Governors’ 
Conference failed to produce the col¬ 
lective endorsement for which he had 
hoped. Of the 13 Democratic governors 
onlv Mr Scott of North Carolina and 
the governors of two border s»tate 5 », 
Maryland and Kentucky, were pre¬ 
pared to back personally a candid ate 
who the others fear may drag lesser 
Democratic candidates down (to defeat. 
But as Senator McGovern began criss¬ 
crossing the north and west, where 
there arc more votes to be won, the 
prospect looked less bleak. He made 
a good impression on Jewish audiences 
in New York ; monev from small con¬ 
tributors is beginning to come in ; the 
trade unions, for the most part, are 
refusing to stay on the fence with 
the head of their national federation, 
Mr George Meanv ; legistration of 
new votes is going welJ. And Mr 
McGovern is being wannlv welcomed, 
foi the most part. ()ur torreApondents 
report in the next articles on his organ¬ 
isation in Wisconsin and on his recep¬ 
tion in Minnesota, 


AMBUCAK SURVBY 

1. Student state 

On one thing both Democrats and 
Republicans in Wisconsin are agreed. 
Senator McGovern must carry this anti¬ 
war state if he is to stand any chance 
of beating Mr Nixon in November. Mr 
McGovern seems to agree too : Wis¬ 
consin is among the first states in which 
he has been campaigning. In 1968 the 
state went to Mr Nixon by a fairly slim 
margin, but the Democrats claim that 
this was largely because many of those 
opposed to the Vietnam war refused to 
l>e associated wijtli Sernaitor Humphrey. 

There may be something in this 
argument. What is certainly true is 
that in many parts of the state the 
Humphrey organi.sation was almost 
non-existent apart from the work of the 
trade unions, principally in the greater 
Milwaukee area. It will he rather 
different this year. The McGovern 
organisation has already opened its two 
main headquarters, one in Milwaukee 
covering the 14 densely populated 
counties in soulh-easiern Wisconsin, the 
other in Madison, the state capital and 
university town. Within a few weeks 
there will be fully-staffed centres in all 
72 counties. 

In Madison, a bright 33-year-old 
publishei, who was one of Mayot 
Lindsay’s organisers in the contest for 
tlie nomination, is in charge, assisted 
by a team of earnest young wives of 
professional men. Once again tliere are 
not many signs of blue-collar workers 
in the McCJovern headquarters, but 
local branches of the machinists’, elec¬ 
tricians’, firemen’s and steelworkers’ 
trade unions have announced their 
support for him and more endorse¬ 
ments are expected. 

Nevertheless, there is still a fair 
amount of nervousness among Mr 
McGovern’s lieutenants. Some dis¬ 
agreed with the decision to drop 
Senator Eagleton from the Vice Presi¬ 
dency and are worried that the 
students, on whom they depend so 
much, may turn out to be in an angry 
and disillusrioned mood. 

The Democrats’ battle plans arc 
based on the assumption that tlie 
pessimists are wrong and that Mr 
McGovern will have the assistance of 
the same army of student volunteers 
which carried him to victory in the 
primary in April. The Democrats are 
planning to call up to three times 
between now and November on every 
house in the more populated areas of 
the state. If resources permit, the same 
teclinique will be used as in the prim¬ 
ary : a hand-written follow-up letter 
to evervone canvassed, answering any 
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problons raised on die doorstep. 

So far as the Republicans are con¬ 
cerned there is no shortage of money 
but they admit that they lack the large 
volunteer forces that will probably 
available to the Democrats. They 
regard the vision of Mr Clark 
McGregor, the head of the President’s 
national campaign, of a force of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of eager Republicans 
waiting to swing into action as the 
product of an over-stimulated imagina¬ 
tion. Mr Nixon’s men in Wisconsin are 
clearly well behind the Democrats in 
their plans for organising, but they do 
not take a tragic view of this. With a 
powerful team of political professionals 
at their disposal, and the belief that 
they are at present well ahead of Mr 
McGovern even in this traditionally 
anti-war state, they exude the confi¬ 
dence of men who believe that their 
struggle ^s m tf-eallity allready won. 

2. Dove among hawks 

Senator George McGovern’s mission to 
Minnesota last month underlined neatly 
the Democratic candidate’s strengths 
and weaknesses. The good news was a 
hearty “ We want George ” from 1,500 
delegates to the national convention of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
in St Paul, backed by the 275,000- 
rnember union’s first presidential 
endorsement in its 5b-year history and 
Che promise of a contribution of 
$250,000 to Mr McCiovern’s campaign 
fund. Appearing m the role of a former 
fellow-teacher, he won repeated ova¬ 
tions for his attacks on the Nixon 
Administration as a foe of federal aid 
to education on any la/ge scale. The 
teachert liked best of all his endorse¬ 
ment of laws permitting them to 
strike ; at present teachers’ strikes are 
legal in only two states and anathema 
to middle-class taxpayers. 

The bad news was Mr McGovern’s 
chiilling reception in Minneapolis at 
the national convention of the 1.7m- 
member Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
where 17,000 ex-servicemen gave Vice 
President Agnew and Mr John Con- 
nally, the former Secretary of the 
Treasury, heioes’ tributes. Senator 
McGovern’s fiasco ^as a repetition of 
a similar experience at the American 
Legion convention in Chicago during 
the same week. Appearing in his VFW 
cap in the role of a former bomber 
pilot and comrade-in-^rms, he faced a 
hostile slice of lower middle-class 
America that gave him a sprinkling of 
applause only when he called lor 
increased benefits for ex-servicemen. 

In vain Mr McGovern declared that 
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MODEL, ROLAND & CO., INC. 

Members of the New York, American and Other Principal Stock Exchanges 

is pleased to announce the expansion of its capital 
resources and the following Board of Directors: 


LEO MODEL 

Chairman 

MARTIN M. ROSEN 
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RICHARD S. ALDRICH 

Vice Pre^dent 

JACK S. EUPHRAT 
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SASS E. KHAZZAM 
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ROBERT ROSENBERG 
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ROLF R. ROLAND 
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CHARLES E. HOCKLER 
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WALTER S. MORRIS 

Vice President A Treasurer 

AUSTIN L SMITHERS 

Vice President 

V. WRIGHT, JR. 

Vice President 


and the election of the following new officers: 


LEE M. ELMAN 

Vice President 

ERIC J. HESS 

Vice President 

E. VICTOR MARGAND 

Vice President 

ALAN C. PRATT 

Vice President 

ROBERT SKOWRENSKI 

Wee President 

JACK L WAGNER 

Vice President 
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NATHANIEL F. 
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RICHARD J. GALLEY 

Vice President 
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MODEL, ROLAND A CO., INC. 
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FIRST WASHINGTON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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to conduct Its corporate finance and investment banking activities 
The following were elected officers and directors: 


MARTIN M. ROSEN 

Chairman 

ALAN J. BLINKEN 
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Secretary 

LEO MODEL 
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ROBERT P. BREMNER 
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LEE M. ELMAN 

Vice President A Director 

GORDON F. WOLF 

Assistant Secretary 
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Veterans show their age 


with every iibre of 'his bein^ ho 
loved his countiy, in vain he recalled 
his pride in his uniform. What he 
was careful not to recall was that, early 
in his campaign for the nomination, 
he had delighted the young with talk 
about amnesty, after the war, for tliose 
who fled abroad to avoid ronscTij>tion. 
It is this, above all, which infuriated 
the VFW, dominated as it is by 
grizzled, pot-bellied survivors of con¬ 
scription in the war against Hitler. 

The ex-servicemen’s organisations 
once had real political power. The 
Nixon Administration, relying on them 
to support die war in Vietnam,, has 
long wooed them. They are still 
important in small towns where their 
old-fashioned Foiirth-of-JuJy patriotism 
is almost as .sacred as religion. Both the 
Legion and the VFW claim that they 
are gaining young recruits in spite of 
the much-publicised antiwar, anti- 
military' temper among men who have 
served m X^ietnam. For many members 
tlie Legion and the VFW, apart from 
being a lobby for benrf'ts, are 
primarily social clubs with bingo and 
cheap drinks. But few participate who 
do not buy “ Americanism ” (oppo.si- 
tion to comiimnism, in particular) and 
who do not support President Nixon 
on tlie war. Most politician.s join, in¬ 
cluding Senator Ml Govern. 

Steel in court 

Last Friday the Department of Justice 
asked a federal di.stnct judge to dis- 
miss an unprecedented attempt by the 
Consumers Union of the US, Inc, to 
enter the anti-trust field. (^U is bring¬ 
ing suit against the voluntary restric¬ 
tions on imports of steel which were 
negotiated last s[wing (for the second 
time round) with producers in Britain, 
Europe and Japan by the State 
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Department on behalf of American 
steel producers. CU is suing all 
the partJies to rthe agtreement, under 
the Sherman Act, for the removal of the 
restrictions, on the ground that they 
are a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
CU is also suing the State Department 
alone for violation of the 1962 Trade 
Expansion Act. CU contends that 
under this act the President should 
have referred the case to tlie TarifiT 
Commi.ssion, which would then have 
investigated whether imports were 
causing serious injury to tlie domestic 
.steel industry. This would have meant 
public hearings at which consumers 
f could have asseilted their concern at 
the higher prices which result from 
limitations on imports. 

The industry’s justification for these 
limitations is tliat foreign competition 
is subsidised in various ways by govern 
ments and is based on cheap labour, 
lliere is a question whether CU has 
the standing (eligibility) to bring its 
suit. CU argues that it and its 300,000 
members are substantial users of steel- 
based products and so suffer damage 
from the restraints on imports. I'here- 
fore, CU contends, it is entitled to 
challenge them even though it is not 
an immediate buyer of the steel 
involved. If this is accepted a prece¬ 
dent would be set. But the Justice 
Department opposes CU’s contention 
and also maintains that the President 
is entitled to negotiate trade agree¬ 
ments as the country's representative in 
foreign affairs. The ^teol agreemenit is, 
however, unusual in that usually such 
agreements are between governments. 

CU takes the view that foreign trade 
is Congress's affair. Congress thinks the 
.same and if CU succeeds in breaking 
the steel agreement congressional 
action on a much wider protectionist 
front would be likely to follow. 
Alternatively, to head this off, the 
President might find that steel imports 
were a tlircat to the national security 
and so must be limited. In fact further 
restrictive action is likely to follow 
however the suit is settled. Steel pro¬ 
ducers are anxious that the limitations 
should be extended to foreigners who 
are not now parties to the agreement 
but who have been stepping up their 
exports to the United States this year. 

Newark's news 

I'he Newark News became the third 
paper in three months to close when 
It ceased publication last week. The 
Bo.'Jton Herald Traveller went in June, 
the Washington Daily News in July 
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and now Newark is left with only one 
newspaper. The News used to be one 
of the largc.st papers in New Jersey 
and one of the most influential!. But it 
was already in financial trouble in 
1970 when it was soH for a reputed 
$2^, by the family that had founded 
it in 1883, to a newspaper chain and 
conglomerate based in Virginia. 

What finall)^ killed the paper was a 
long strike which began in May, 1971, 
for higher pay and better job security. 
When the News started publication 
again in April of this year it was never 
able to recover the lost circulation (it 
was down from 250,000 to 140,000 
copies a day), its adverti.sing, or its best 
reporters, who had gone off to pastures 
new Even the sale of the Sunday 
edition and the 'building to its rival in 
Newark, the Star Ledger, for $2om 
did not help the paper although the 
.staff claims angrily that the new 
owners did well financially out of the 
deal. 

The failure of the News is 
particularily bitter because many 
maintain that it could have been saved. 
There was a large untapped market 
in the suburbs but, unlike the Star 
Ledger, the News did not bother to 
follow its readers who were moving out 
of the city until it was too late. The 
Star Ledger will now pick up most of 
the remaining readers that it has not 
already enticed away from the News; 
its circulation went up in the last year 
from ^250,000 to 350,000 daily. But the 
New York Times is also hoping to get 
a piece of the cake. It was happy to 
announce the start of its special New 
Jersey edition on September 14th, only 
days after the death of the News 

EtU Qumterly R^vibw Service 
Every quarter, 70 reviews cover 150 countries 

Japan 

South Korea 

PafteWHy, but unmistakably, the 
Japanese economy is regaining 
momentum. The latest QER sets the 
evkience agahr&t the now politioal 
background, and note s signs of 
recovery in South Korea. 

Annual subscription to one review (4 issues 
and an Annual Suppfamant) is £16 fUSSdOJ 
Airmalt postaga £2 (U5$S). Singfa eopias 
£4.60 (U$$12). Paymant with ordar plaasa. 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 5r. Jatpas's Plaea London SW1A lATT 
or Takauchi Books Ud 12’-3B Kita^Aoyama 
2 Choma, Minato-Ku, Tokyo 



Energy for Europe 


Europe’s energy demand could double by the rnid-'SOs 
How are we helping to piovide for this''’Already we deliver 
up to 40,000 tons of etude oil a day via our trans-shipment 
terminal on Euro|)o's doorstep at Bantiy Bay 

Already we have refining capacity in seven European 
countries.and art' inci easing this witli new refineries in 
Italy and Spam 

Already, 115 miles out into die North Sea we are 
operating Denmark’s fust oil t)roducing field on behalf of 
Dansk Undergrunds Cons(,)rtium 

But we re a total energy company,supplying the demanti 
not just for petroleum arid LPG,but uranium and nuclear 
power Gulf General Atomic Europe,for example,can call on 
extensive operating experience of high-temperature gas- 
cooled reactors 

Whichever way you look at it,Gulf is energy 
Gulf Oil Corporation,Pitlsburgh,Pa,US A,and throughout the world 



mere are manygooa reasons wtiy 

a JAL7l7Gaiiden Jet is (yfferent 
from all the other Jumbos. 


Here are 
twelve of them. 


The interior of our 747 Garden Jet 
has been described as ‘Serene’ and 
‘Breathtaking’. But for all its difference 
and original decor, for JAL that's not the 
most important feature. 

For us, service has, and always will be 
more important than anything else. 

And service on a JAL flight means our 
own very special hostesses. 

They, above all, personify the gracious 
hospitality that is Japan at its most 
pleasing. Their simple elegance, gentle 
femininity and inborn desire to please, 
are the main reasons why JAL has the 
reputation for having the most delightful 
in-flight service in the world. 


They are the reason why JAL carries 
more passengers over the Pole to Tokyo 
than any other airline. 

They are the reason why JAL has 
jumped from No 14 to No 6 in the world 
airline league in six years. 

They are the reason why in only 11 
months, just four of our Garden Jets 
carried more than 200,000 passengers 
across the Pacific. 

And now, similar 747 Garden Jets 
are flying from Europe to Tokyo. 

Fly with JAL and you’ll find twelve 
memorable reasons 
that will make flying 
a pleasure again. 












\bu’d be surprised what we get up to. 



Kit/iri exporting'our products and services aiouiul the 
world to buildiuR the runways and airport tt'rminals 
to dy them from. 

And at roof level we really spread ourselves 
Not only in Britain where we put the root on lust about 
ev(‘rv type of building, but ovtTseas to<i we exjxtrt 
a wide range o1 rc<ofing materials. A.iid asphalt troni oui 
mines in France and Switzerland ends upon F-uropt‘an roofs. 

We’re on top of the job everywhere. 

And lust to show we can land the big ones we’v(‘ recent ly 
completed a jumbo-jet apron at Bahrain Air port. 

fFTannac 

THE MEANS AND THE END 

'I'atmat Oroup, Wolv-^erhamplon, Fnglaml 
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The title deeds of 

conservatism _ 

sm ROBcair pcel : the upe of 

sm fKMIERTFEa. AFTS) 1630 

By Norman Gash. 

Longman. 764 pages. £8. 

Professor Gash ends the second and 
final volume of his )i(reat biography of 
Peel with a selection of Peel’s 
“ Maxims and Reflexions.” The last 
of these, with a fine and disarming 
aptness, is : ** I have no wish to with¬ 
hold justice from writers who give 
that pr(K)f of sincerity which is implied 
by the j>ubli cation of an octavo 
volume.” Professor Gash, with two 
sturdy octavo volumes, has proved his 
sincerity beyond doubt. Sir Robert 
would indeed liave every reason to 
accord justice to a volume such as 
this, so sympathetic to and worthy of 
his career and claims to fame. It is 
a major liistorical achievement. 

Here, as Peel’s life grow.s into full 
and stately maturity, we have not 
merely the politician among other 
politicians, but the squire of Drayton 
spending a fortune on the latest agri¬ 
cultural improvements (especially deep- 
le^’el drainage), the paterfamilias, the 
builder of a great ivew country house 
which turned out to be depressingly 
Victorian in its attentions to comfort 
and its total banality, the connoisseur 
(he deprecated the new fashion for 
Italian primitives). Full justice is done 
to Peel’s character (his strongest 
point) and his personality (his weakest 
point). For all his success and authority 
in rebuilding his party after the 
shattering defeats of 1831 and 1832, 
Peel never overcame his defects of 
shyness and awkwardness of human 
address. As physically he seemed to 
have two over-long left legs, so in 
terms of personal relationships, apart 
from a small minor group of intimates 
and favourites, Peel never inspired 
more than respect ; and this could 
easily become twisted into rancorous 
resentment. One of the most telling 
indications of Professor Gash’s com¬ 
mand of his theme is his capacity, at 
the height of his exposition of Peel’s 
reversal of his position on the corn 
laws, to observe severely on Peel’s 
chilling absence of any sympathy and 


understanding for the mass of loyal 
followers who, having followed him 
through tliick and thin, now found 
themselves left in the lurch. It is easy 
enough to defend Peel from the invec¬ 
tive of Bentinck and Disraeli; but it 
is very difficult indeed to defend him 
from the gentle, apologetic remon¬ 
strances of Sturt of Dorset or Pusey 
of Berkshire. 

With Peel, one comes bark neces.sarily 
to the two central controversial issues 
of his career. The first is the problem of 
Peel’s unfortunate record of reversing 
his position on great questions of pub¬ 
lic policy. Profe.ssor Gash ends his first 
volume with Peel’s “ betrayal ” on 
Gatholic emancipation ; the second 
volume ends with Peel’s second 
“ betrayal ” over the corn laws. 

The otlier central issue is Peel’s 
relationship to conservatism as a doc¬ 
trine and a philosophy of politics. It 
was Peel’s adaptation of his paity to 
the post-reform era of the 1830s which 
enabled Macauley to define conserva¬ 
tism contemptuously as “ defending 
Whig achievements of tlie prcviou.s 
generation.” And it enabled Disraeli to 
impose a mythology at Peel’s expense 
which persists, in spite of all the 
devoted efforts of academia, to the 
present day. When asked by a 
survey interviewer to give the name ot 
the founder of the organisation of which 
he was the head, Mr Heatli answered : 
Benjamin Disraeli. The great i>oint 
about Professor Gash's conclusions on 
Peel is that they do not, in the end, 
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give the leader of 'the Conservative 
party any reason for answering dif¬ 
ferently next time the question is asked. 
1'his is, it must immediately be -stressed, 
not necessarily a condemnation of Peel; 
and not at all a complaint about this 
.s’tudy t)f Peel. Though Professor Gash 
is as adamant as ever in his insistence 
tliat Peel is the true founder of 
modern conservatism, he concedes also, 
in effect, that the Peelite title deeds are 
dawned and compromised. Conservatism 
is unquestionably a matter of adapta¬ 
tion, and here Perl’s credentials are 
unquestionable ; hut there is also, jus^t 
as essentially, a malLcr of further 
dimensions -not just of leadership of a 
fiarty but ot conservatism as a frame 
of mind going beyond the defence of 
interests as such or institutions as suoli 
and grasping as its fundamental pur^ 
pose the defence of reason and histor\' 
against the rationalist and historicisl 
claims of the ideologies of liberalism 
and socialism. 

It is not surprising that Profes.sor 
(iash’s handling of the is.sue of 
“ betrayal ” is much better than his 
handling of the issue of doctrine. In 
fact, it would be fair to say that he 
does not really confront the second 
issue directly at all ; which is simply 
another way of saying that this vindi¬ 
cation of Peel is a vindication in terms, 
of liberalism. .At bottom, Professor 
Gash justifies Peel because Peel came 
to embrace the purposes and principles 
of the progressive movement of his 
times. Having nothing to his conserva¬ 
tism essentially beyond defence of the 
institutions of Crown, Lords, and 
Church, he had no means of resisting 
the arguments of Cobden and MilL 
Had Peel not died tragically and point- 
Icssly after a riding accident in 1850, 
would he have joined the Liberals? 
One can only speculate; but it is po»*: 
s'ibly a clue to Professor (iash’s uneasi¬ 
ness of mind on this yjoint that he is. 
constantly at pains to stress that Glad¬ 
stone, for all appearances and tradUj 
tions to the contrary, had, of all the] 
Peelitcs, “ least instinctive sympathy, 
with his leader.” 

Post-Pelagian 

THE OfPSHORE tSUANDEftS 

By Paul Johnson. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

466 pages. £4.25. 

There are many one-volume historii 
of Britain. The last by a distinguish! 
professional historian was Sir 
Clark’s “ English History ; A Survey, 
pubKshed in 1971. it ended with t’ 
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' New Mafhematical 
Economics Texts 

General Competitive 
Analysis 

K. J. ARROW and f. H. HAHN 

This >is the first com p re hen si ve study 
Off p05t0954 developmen*ts 'in general 
equilibrium theory, Situa'tions prev<i- 
ously thought to be outside the scope 
of The theory are analysed by tts 
: means. The approach of The book is 
nigofous and it provides as complete 
an account of The theory as is pos- 
sii'bie at the present lime. £6.50 

f 

Distributed Lags 
I Problems of Estimation 
and Formulation 
i PHOEBUS J. DHRYMES 

The purpose of this book is to give 
an 'integrated presentation of the formu- 
ftafion end estimation of dustr.buted lag 
models. The existing literature on the 
geometric lag model is 'carefully 
surveyed and crnicaliy eicamined. There 
is no co'm'parable book available on 
f the market. £7 

Oliver & Boyd 

A Division of the Longman Group Limited 

Tweeddale Court, 14 High Street, 

: Edinburgh, 'EH1 1YL. 


Privacy and the 
Computer — Steps 
to Practicality 


Serrous investigations into the possible 
invasion of privacy and computerised 
information have been earned out by 
a Committee of the Sooietiy following 
the evidence given by the Society to 
the British Government's Younger Com¬ 
mittee. 

Six informative statements written by 
five working pa^rties of the Comm'ittee 
are included in this pubiicarion. These 
statements are 

The Primary ProWem 

Defining the Data Sank 

The Position of the Owwner/Operator 

•The Legal Aspects 

Privacy in Europe 


Price £1.25 including UK postage from : 

The Publications Department 
The British Computer Society • 

29 Portland Place 
London WIN 4AP 




conclusion of the second world war and 
the replacement of Churchill by Attlee. 
Mr Johnson brings us almost up to 
date, and at almost every point where 
Clark was cautious he is daring. Unlike 
many professional historians, which of 
course he is not, Mr Johnson states 
explicitly that it is the present which 
draws him back to the past. The 
fact that he ends with the com¬ 
mon market influences everything that 
he has to say right from the very 
beginning. Pre-Caesar we meet a 
“ British political elite." The lowland 
Britain of the seventh century was “ an 
ideological battlefield." There were 
“ nationailist " and “ internationalist" 
parties. The shadow of Mr Heath is 
not far away when we read of Alfred’s 
reign that " a civil society based on a 
degree of consent has enormous 
re.se rves." 

Sir George Clark, like 'Trevelyan and 
Feiling before him, never mentioned 
Pelagius. Mr Johnson refers to him on 
six occasiions and to pelagianism on 
nearly a dozen. He subtitles the first 
part of his book, on Britain from lOO bc 
to Goo AD, “The Pelagian Island.” 
Pelagianism is taken to be the sjjiritual 
fomiula for nationalism, and we return 
to it time and time again both in the 
nineteenth century and in the twen¬ 
tieth. Gladstone’s Christian theory of 
democracy was pelagianism taken 
to its ultimate conclusion: con¬ 
fronted 'in the 1970s with a common 
market of which he does not approve 
Mr Johnson hopes that “ the spirit of 
Pelagius is not ydt dead.” 

Writing on the seventeenth century, 
he notes the concern of Englishmen of 
that date for their treasured past, their 
misunderstanding of certain salient 
facts in that })ast, “ their breathtaking 
ability to rewrite it to suit their inclin¬ 
ations and convenience,” their willing¬ 
ness to make the most of “shadowy 
figures" from the remotest times. 
Much of this applies to Mr Johnson 
himself. He not only res{>ects the 
national past but is proud of most of 
it (until Britain acquired a nineteenth- 
century empire). He ignores many 
•salient features in that past. William 
III, for example, is almost completely 
dismissed, and there is no reference to 
Marl 4 )orough. And Pelagius is the 
shadowiest of figures. The. book begins 
and ends with a quotation from John 
Milton, who has been more frequently 
quoted by nineteenth-century historians 
than by those writing in the 
twentieth century. There is, indeed, a 
curiously old-fashioned air to this latest 
reinterpretation of national history. It 
(juite explicitly seeks to identify 


“ pointers, ilessons and warnings.” One 
is reminded at the end of what Mr 
Johnson wrote of Coke, that he pro¬ 
duced “the kind of creative history 
the English had always employed for 
political purposes.” 

It would be equally possible to con¬ 
struct a one-volume outline of British 
history “for political purposes” that 
ended with the vindication of Britain’s 
entry into the common market and 
looked back through the centuries, not 
for what has been unique to Britain, 
but for what it has had in common 
with Europe. Yet it cannot be denied 
that Mr Johnson has the best tunes. 
He gets the best of the Whig tradi¬ 
tion—he has admirable sections on 
“ improvement ”—and can make his 
terms also Avith .socialiimi if not with 
trade unionism. He is able to appeal to 
the sense not only of continuity but of 
special dispensation. He gets rid of the 
empire almost as quickly as the poli¬ 
ticians got rid of 'it. He is flagrantly 
inspirational. “The English have not 
stepped down from a throne : they have 
left a prison.” “The death of empire 
should be the rebirth of a people." 
“ The people 'have a right to be taught 
their history in a form they can grasp.” 

What i.s missing is a clear recogni¬ 
tion of the changing inventory of 
national resources, of the varying mar¬ 
gins of reserve at different points in 
history permitting varying degrees of 
freedom to choose, of the complexities 
of conflict and consensus and of limita¬ 
tions on appeals to history as guides 
to policy. “'The experience of English 
history," Mr Johnson comments, 
“ seems to suggest strongly that little 
in this country can be adueA^ed through 
the politics of divirion.” Yet the most 
he can offer in the present is the hope 
that the Labour party can transform 
itself into a national movement. That 
would have 'been a more appropriate 
theme for Sir George Clark, whose 
history ended in 1945. 

Invention's other parent 

THE DYNAMICS OF CREATION 

By Anthony Storr. 

Seeker and Warburg. 262 pages. 
£2.80. _ 

Mr Arthur Kocsticr’s huge work, 
“ The Act of Creation,” was exhaustive 
on how the great innovators and 
creative artists do the trick. But the 
equally fascinating subject of why they 
do it, instead of leading more peaceful 
lives, has been curiously little studied. 
In this book Dr Anthony Storr, surely 
the best psychiatrist now writing on 
general human topics, explores the 
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Balzac: defensive creativity 

motives behind creativity. 

The first chapter sets a keynote for 
the work. Entitled “ The Ambiguity of 
Freud,” it recounts Freud’s uninspiring 
and, for the sensitive, ultimiately 
unsatisfactory accouivt of artistic crea¬ 
tion. Freud was very interested in 
literature and the visual arts and inter¬ 
preted content with the greatest per¬ 
ception, yet regarded artistic pursuits as 
sublimations and artistic satisfaction as 
fundamentally less enjoyable than 
sexual release. There is for Freud no 
clear distinction between art and 
neurosis and certainly no feeling for a 
difference between good and bad art. 
Accordingly, the psychoanalytic move¬ 
ment has frequently been accused of 
believing that adequate psychoanalysis 
of young artists would adjust them 
sexually and simultaneously rob the 
rest of us of some of ma ikincFs greatest 
glories. Freud and his folicwers have 
tended to be evasive about this. 

Dr Storr says that dissatisfaction with 
this miserable view of creativity as 
blocked sexuality impelled him to write 
this book. Using detailed biographical 
information on Einstein, Newton, 
Balzac, Rossini, Rubens, Michelangelo 
and many others, he explores the roots 
of their creativity in their personality 
and, as we would expect from his 
profession, in their childhood experi¬ 
ence. But Dr Storr is no Procrustes ; 
the phenomena are not forced to fit 
a single theory. Einstein and Newton, 
for example, may have been impelled 
to create all-embracing and predictable 
conceptual worlds as attempts to bring 
meaning and control into bleak and 
empty emotional lives from which close 
relationships witlh people had been 
excluded because they could not be 
trusted. But Balzac’s unconscious 
motivation was very different: his 
years of relentless, grandiose activity 
and profuse creation are seen by Dr 
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Storr as a manic defence to bolster his 
self-esteem and satisfy his hunger for 
love, unrequited since neglect by his 
mother in infancy. 

There is then a general discussion of 
the place of creativity in the human 
psyche. It is argued that art, as well 
as science, is adaptive to the species, as 
the greatest creators ot fantasy actually 
deepen our grasp of the real world— 
a view alien to Freud’s reductionist 
approach. Infancy cannot but be frus- 
tra>ting and we all grow up wiith dis- 
.satisfactions over the guM between oui 
inner world and the outer woxHd of 
reality. We seek symboHc satisfactions 
m mastering tlie outei world and inte¬ 
grating inner with outer. “ Necessity is 
one parertt of invention—the other i.s 
the discontent which is a consequence 
of man’s prolonged immaturity.” 

The book i.s full of wise and humane 
understanding, and is easier to read 
than Mr Koestler’s rafher weighty 
erudition. There is a Httle psychoana¬ 
lytic jargon, and psychiatrists will get 
more from the book than ihc general 
reader ; but for the latter, too, it is 
rich and rewarding. The subject is huge 
and this book is a suitably tentative 
beginning. Let as hope that we will 
hear more from Dr Storr, and from 
others who can write as well as he. 

The impenitent 

TW GEHLEN MEMOflIS 

By Reinhard Gehlen. 

Collins, 381 pages, £3,50 

It could not have happened in Britain, 
General CJchlen lemarks, with a sigh 
of envy, in the introduction to the 
English version of his memoirs. He is 
referring to the public controversy 
waged 111 west Germany over the 
necessity loi maintaining a secret intel¬ 
ligence service, and in particular for 
setting at its head such a person as 
himself, who from April i, 1942, until 
April 9, 1945, ran the department of 
the German army’s general staff known 
as Foreign Armies East. For, the author 
observes, the indispensability of a secret 
service is never disputed in Britain, 
where: 

... it is a gentleman's business and one 

that enjoys the esteem of the people. . . 

Alas, in Germany the importance of surh 

a high-grade instrument has never been 

recognised by the general public. 

Nor could it happen in Britain, 
English readers might reply, that a 
thief of the secret service would write 
at length and in detail about his job. 
But Herr Gehlen has long been sub¬ 
jected to unnerving fire from one direc¬ 
tion or another. And in retirement he 
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is vexed particularly by the knowledge¬ 
able series of unfriendly articles about 
the Gehlen orja;anisation that were* pub¬ 
lished in Her Spit-i^el in 1971 and since 
reassembled into a book [The Econo¬ 
mist, April 'i9th). flerr Gehlen is un- 
sfhakably convinced of tlie validiity' of 
his mission to frustiate tlie spread of 
communism. Hut he is markedly on the 
defensive both in the first part of his 
memoirs, concerning his military 
career, and in the second, on his post¬ 
war work for the American army and 
subsequently for the west Cierman 
government as president of the Federal 
Intelligence Service. I’hc* translator, Mr 
David Irving, has extracted from the 
author additional vindication of his 
dogged career in the twilight world of 
intelligence. 

A professional soldier since 1920, 
when he was only 18, the general-to-be 
took part early in 1938 in reconnoitring 
Czechoslovakia’s frontier defences, and, 
after October, 1940, in planning opera¬ 
tions against the Soviet Union and 
Greece. Ilerr (iehlen states that the 
ostentatious ])reparations for invading 
Britain, code-named Operation Sea 
Lion, were designed solely to deceive 
Moscow. But Hitler, he notes with that 
evasion of ))ersoTial resjjonsibility all too 
common among Germans of his genera¬ 
tion, “ launched his invasion of Russia 
on June 21, 1943." 

Obviously, Herr Ciehlen was a highly 
talented procurer and shifter of intel¬ 
ligence. Elxtracts from his reports testify 
that soon after his appointment as head 
of Foreign Annies East, he was warn¬ 
ing the high command of the likelihood 
of further disastrous setbacks. Such lack 
of faith incensed the fiihrcr. But 
Gehlen was not relieved of his post 
until April 9, 1943, shortly after Hitler 
had damned as absolutely idiotic ” an 
intelligence digest presaging the Red 
arrnv's final assault on Berlin. 
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Herr Gehlen spent the last days of 
the war shrewdly safeguarding his files. 
It was only natural that the Americans 
should exploit his singular knowledge 
and still largely intact organisation in 
support of theii postwar resistance to 
Soviet pressure in western Europe, and 
that west Germany, on achieving inde¬ 
pendence, should take over Gehlen’s 
organi'satlion lock, stock and barrel. 
Herr Gehlen describes how he and his 
agents pursued infon 7 iia‘taon in eauslt 
Germany and beyond during the hottest 
days of the cold war. They were suc¬ 
cessful enough to provoke inten.se fire 
from the communist world. But some¬ 
times they .seem to have overdone it, 
disregarding the controls to which they 
were .supposed to be subjected. Some¬ 
times they were .shockingly outwitted. 
The general re.signed in April, 19G8, in 
time to avoid changes in his organi.sa- 
lion demanded by Herr Brandt's 
coalition government in response to 
public uneasiness. But he himself is not 
a whit penitent. He ends his memoirs 
with an impassioned appeal to the 
west to join forces in combating Soviet 
expansion in all its guise.s. 

Research as re-search 

SOCIAL SCIENCES AS SORCERY 

By Stanislav Andreski. 

Andre Deutsch. 238 pages. £2.95. 

This is a marvellous book : savage, 
witty and erudite. Many people, 
infuriated by the jargon of the social 
sciences, attack it with sweeping 
gestures wliich knock over the whole 
bowl of flowers : Professor Andreski 
pulls the petals oft' one by one, .so 
showing them to be made of plastic. He 
is himself a sociologist whose deep 
knowledge of his subject provides him 
with limitless ammunition. He can 
attack much research as mere re-.search, 
for example, because he recognises in 
supposedly new^ concepts the dust- 
covered judgments of nineteenth- 
century thinkers such as Herbert 
Spencer. He can trace the new words 
that bob up into the flotsam of jargon 
—{iherumienonology, eth nometho¬ 
dology—to their originators and their 
often platitudinous definitions. 

But Professor Andreski is not, as he 
rightly says many critics of the social 
sciences are, prompted by an 
obscuraiiti.st prejudice against 
systematic study of human affairs.” 
.Nor is he a reactionary : he secs no 
solution in a return to “ good old ways 
and dogmas. ' His own view on the 
pio.spects for the social .sciences he 
describes as “ desperate optimism.” He 
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has prescriptions for reform, most of 
which he admits apply only to an ideal 
world, but which all spring from a 
condemnation of mercenary trimming 
by social scientists as intellectual pro¬ 
stitution and a belief in Georges Sorel’s 
famous definition of the only essential 
method in the social sciences: 
“honesty”. His chapter on censorship 
as mass production is the least satis- 
faiotory of a brii'lliianit itour de 
force. But with those who would 
retort to his criticisms of academic 
money-grubbers that a seepage of 
financial realities into academia is 
sometimes the only check on utterly 
trivial and meaning]e.s.s research, 
Professor Andre.ski agrees in advance : 
“ The market . . . often constitutes the 
chief (or even only) bulwark against an 
orthodoxy imposed by a bureaucratic 
machine.” His attack is on intellectuals 
who livr; parasitically on each 01 hers 
bombast and bluff. 


Bath attendant _ 

CONFESSIONS OF A STOCKBROKER 

By Brutus. 

Michael Joseph. 263 pages. £2.40. 

Michael Joseph is wwking quite a 
rich .seam of funny business book.s— 
“ I'he Money Game," “ Up Tlie 
Orgamsa'Lion ” and now those “ Con- 
fe.ssions ” by Brutus, a stockbroker in 
a big city branch of one of the Wall 
Street firms. He follows in the footsiteps 
of Adam (Gerry Goodman) Smith— 
a long way behind, it is ceiltain, but 
not much the worse for that. Brutu.s 
is a money man with a gift for phrase 
and circumsitance, not a writer who 
happens to be initeresited in money. 

Brutus comes later in one more help¬ 
ful sense. Hi.s remini.scences, .set in 
diary form, begin at the bottom of the 
1970 bear market, when all was shat¬ 
tered glass and crumpled contract notes, 
after the stockmarket binge that Adam 
.Smitli wrote about. This suits him, and 
not just becau.se he likes .some occa¬ 
sional Old Testament finger-wagging 
about the vanity of human greed. His 
cho.sen period, covering ^-jo-odd points 
of recovery by the Dow Jones as well 
as 10 months by the calendar, allows 
him to develop, as such brokers will, 
from remorse to caution, to hope and, 
finally, to elation, when it is once more 
a j)lea.sure to calculate his year’s rate 
of income from commissions ($80,000 
before tax). 

In among the cautionan tales, 
character sketches and blue jokes, there 
are wodges of homespun advice. How 
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helpful is this ? For anyone who 
does not trade regularly on Wall Street, 
its use must be limited by that alone. 
Brutus is disdainful of professionals, 
research departments, even balance- 
sheets, since accounting procedures 
have fallen into such disrepute. 

Inevitably, in a book of this kind, 
part of Brutus’s job-satisfaction comes 
from his insight into human motiva¬ 
tion. As an observer, he has the advan¬ 
tage that American brokers seem to be 
more naturally accepted as part of 
everyday life than they are in London. 
There is even a chapter on the stock¬ 
broker as “ shrink ’*—psychiatrist. Per¬ 
haps his most felicitous comment is 
that the brokerage house has assumed 
the role of the Roman bath—a place 
where the old can forgather, notably 
in Florida, for gossip and the occa¬ 
sional trade. A tip for a trendy pro¬ 
perty developer, next time he stumbles 
on unwanted arrhaeologv I.ondon 
Wall ? 

Epilogue 

THE GLIZABFrHAN RENAISSAISrOE : THE 
CULTURAL ACHIEVIEIVHBNT. 

By A. L. Rowse. 

Macmillan. 371 pages. £3.95. 

This is the fourth volume of Dr 
Rowse’s trilog^^ on the Elizabethans: 
the first half of what was to have been 
a single final volume on culture and 
society appeared last year (The 
Economist, October i6, 1971). Even 
though, amoeba-like, it has been 
allowed to procreate by division, the 
first impression is of brevity: in 17 
pages on Elizabethan painting, even in 
;K) on architecture and sculpture, Dr 
Rowse ran only .skid round the country 
and skim a little cream. No one is more 
aware of this than he: on each of 
these topics he has, he .says, over 20 
vears collected easily enough material 
for a small book. On the domestic 
arts and on architecture, his loving 
knowledge of, say, Hardwick, or 
Elizabethan jewellery, are displayed to 
best advantage. But this book still 
suffers from the same defects as its 
predeces.sors: a rambling, discursive 
style, generalisations rather than precise 
judgment.s, a series of brief life-histories 
rather than a distillation of their 
essence. For all these irritations, Dr 
Rowse’s books are a pleasure to read, 
l.i’xe the foreigners of his beloved 
period, one is struck by “ the wealth 
and comfort of the country, by its 
greenness and the fact that people 
could afford to eat meat, in particular 
by the domestic comforts, the cleanli¬ 
ness, of English towns.” 
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Unions into Europe 


Union Ifadrr?! predictably took 
advantage of this week’s Trade 
Union Coiifi^ress at Brighton to 
trot out, once again, all their 
old arguments against Britain’s 
entry into the common market. 
But since Britain is going in, 
they might as well sit bark and 
enjoy it. In the enlarged com¬ 
munity the TUC, with its torn 
paid-up members, wdll be the 
largest national trade union 
federation and will thus carry 
very considerable weight. Especi¬ 
ally if it ran help to introduce 
some cohesion. 

The enlargement of the com¬ 
mon market has created a not 
unusual confusion among the 
European unions. Until now' 
there have been two separate 
European organisations: one for 
the European Economic Com¬ 
munity and the other for the 
European Free Trade Associa¬ 
tion. In November last year 
trade unions in the EEC and 
Efta decided to set up a joint 
European organisation for the 
enlarged common market (minus 
Ireland , plus Au.stria, Finland, 
Sweden and Switzerland. Agree¬ 
ment on the draft statutes w'as 
reached in Geneva in early June, 
but a number of loose ends still 
have to be tied at or before 
the final meeting in December. 

Trade unions ha\r never been 
very good at unity. In the world 
as a whole, as distinct from 
die purely European level, there 
are no fewer than three trade 
union internationals competing 
for the loyalty of national 
federations : the communist- 
dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions (VVFTUy with 
135111 members, mostly in the 
.Soviet block ; the Infe.rnaiional 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU;, to vxhich the 
TUC IN affiliated, with 50m 
members in 91 countries ; and 
the much smaller World Con¬ 
federation of I^abour (WCE}. 
which lias only recently dropped 
the word * Christian ’ from its 
title. 

In the non-communist world, 
TCFTU is the most important. 
Its work is supplemenied by 16 
trade secretariats which bring 


together affiliated union.s for a 
particular industry, in such 
organisations as the International 
Metalworkers' Federation. These 
trade secretariats, though linked 
to the ICFTU, arc autonomous 
and have long played an active 
part in international stakes. 
Thus the order to black ships 
diverted from British ports dur¬ 
ing the recent dock strike— 
which effectively prevented Bel¬ 
gian, Dutch, French, Italian 
and Scandinavian dockers from 
handling such cargoe.s—was 
transmitted by the dockers’ 
trade secretariat, the Inter¬ 
national Transport Workers’ 
Federation, at the request of 
Britain’s Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. 

Multinationals 

In the past few' years, the 
ICFTU has found a real cause 
in trying to create a multi¬ 
national trade unionism that can 
confront the big multinational 
companies. It has been pressing 
such bodies as the International 
Labour Organisation (.still 
the only international organisa¬ 
tion on which governments, 
employers and unions are all 
represented), the United 
Nations, the Organisation for 
European Co-operation and 
Development and the EEC to 
look into the implications of 
the spread of the multinationals. 

Trade unions dealing with the 
same company in several coun¬ 
tries tend increa.singly to take 
a common stand over such 
matters as strikes or union 
recognition. In 1967, the 
American Automobile Workers’ 
L'nion insi.sted .successfully that 
workers in (Canadian factories 
should be paid the same w’ages 
as American w'orkers , this was 
after General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler had .switched some 
component production to 
Canada because wage rates 
were lower there. The metal¬ 
workers* union in Holland forced 
Philips to recognise the local 
metal union at its Chile plant. 
Peugeot’s workers in France 
threatened to support a strike 
at its plant in Argentina. 


Sympathy strikes are on the 
increase. The dockers, who are 
exceptionally militant and tradi¬ 
tionally conscious of their links 
with workers in other countries, 
arc perhaps a special case. But 
car woikcrs arc catching up fast. 
When Ford’s Belgian plant was 
on strike in 1968, IG Mctall 
leant upon Ford in Germany to 
make .sure that no German 
workers were used as strike 
breakers. During the strike at 
British Ford's Dagenham plant 
in the spring of last year, Bel¬ 
gian, Dutch and German 
workers refused to work over¬ 
time to make up for production 
lost at Dagenham. 

The most important joint 
strike .so far was organised by 
the chemical and general 
workers in 1969 against Saint- 
Gobain, the French glassmaking 
giant. 'Fhe company was faced 
with simultaneous strikes in its 


Italian and American plants on 
behalf of unions in other coun¬ 
tries, who had all undertaken 
not to make separate agree¬ 
ments. This years simultaneous 
one-day strikes at Dunlop in 
Britain and Pirelli in Italy— 
which were not linked to specific 
demands but merely a warning 
shot acniss management’s bows 
—^were not approved by the 
secretariat; the strike calls were 
also not always univemally 
obeyed. 

I’hc more ambitious inter¬ 
national trade union secretariats 
arc .setting up councils that will 
try to co-ordinate member 
unions’ negotiations in the 
various local plants of the multi- 
riationaU. The International 
Metalworkers’ Federation started 
organising conferences on the 
motor industry back in the mid- 
1950s. During the 1960s it set 
up permanent union councils to 
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They strike in Europe, too 

exchange information about 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, 
Volkswagen, Fiat-C’itroen, 

Nissan-'Foyota, British l^eyland 
and Renault-Peugeot. It is now 
extending this to industries like 
Tuechanical engineering and elec¬ 
tronics. 'Fhc trade secretarial 
for the chemicals industry plans 
to do the .same for chemical, 
rubber, oil and paper companies. 
An international union council 
for Michelin was set up last 
year; other firms on the list 
include Du Pont, Shell, Ciba- 
Geigy and Hoffmann La Roche. 
The food workers’ trade secre¬ 
tariat last May set up a world¬ 
wide council for Nestis. 

Direct contacts between unions 
and management have incrca.sc*d. 
The European Fcdt*Tation of 
Metalworkers—the European 
arm of the metalworkers’ trade 
secretariat—has had meetings at 
director level with Philips, 
Fokker-VFW, Brown-Boveri and 
Continental Can, which rt^cently 
fell foul of the EEC’s anti-trust 
rules with its mcrgei plans. The 
unions have also made a joint 
approach to Ford (Europe) to 
diseus.s the company’s inve.simcnt 
plans. The Michelin unions have 
asserted their right to be con¬ 
sulted on the company s inter¬ 
national inve.simeni and employ¬ 
ment policies. 

None of these European 
approaches has so far been con¬ 
cerned with collective bargain¬ 
ing on wages or conditions of 
work. Thc.se arc still settled at 
local level, although claims for 
parity across Europe are likely 
to be heard more and more 
in the enlarged EEC. For the 
moment, the unions’ inter¬ 
national efforts are concentrated 
on terms of employment in such 
things as early notice of coming 
redundancies or changes in pro¬ 
duction plans between countries. 
When switches in production 
plans vdll cause unemployment 
in present plants, they will 


increasingly be opposed. 

For the enlarged common 
market, the “ free ” trade unions 
will have to decide whether 
simply to merge their existing 
EEC and Efta branche.s, or 
to try to .set up a single trade 
union organisation for the whole 
of western Europe, taking in 
both “ t'ommunist ” and 

Christian ” iiniori.s. The Euro¬ 
pean members of the 
Christian WCL have been 
campaigning for some world 
organisation that they could join 
as full members; they have 
hinted that they would even be 
j)repared to discuss a rapproche¬ 
ment with the communist 
iinion.s. In France, the Christians 
and the communists arc already 
trying to work nut a joint 
strategy. The Italians tried for 
a merger of their three union 
federations, but failed. 

The ICFTU is urging loudly 
that any joint European venture 
in the enlarged EEC should be 
an integral part of its own 
organisation. At its recent world 
Cfmgress in London, union 
leaders from North America and 
the developing countries sharply 
critici.sed the idea of a separate 
“melting pot ” organisation for 
Europe. Part of this hostility 
is based on anti-communism, 
part on a fear that the new 
organisation will diminish the 
ICFTU’s influence in Europe. 

Lobbying Brussels 

T’he unions are likely to set 
their cap increasingly at the 
Bru.ssels commission, as well as 
at multinational companies. In 
the past few years unions in the 
EEC have become uneasily 
aware that more and more 
government decisions are being 
taken at the European level. 

Up to now in the European 
{xiwer game, the unions have 
allowed themselves to be rele¬ 
gated to the social issues—a 
hangoxer from the old days of 


the European €k>al and! Steel 
Community when the unim 
were the key organisation in 
rehousing and retraining redun¬ 
dant workers. Within the EEC, 
the unions think that their major 
success to date was to persuade 
the Brussels commission to 
ir.cor|xjratc the German .system 
of w'urkcr co-determination into 
the draft statutes for the pro¬ 
posed European company law^ 
The f>ricc of this succe.ss was 
that uegoliaiinns ou this have 
been halterl. The pressure for 
co-dciermillation was a partisan 
affair, fully supported only by 
the Crennans and the Dutch. 
Mo.st other Eurofiean unions 
are lukewarm on the is.sne. The 
communists are actively hostile 
None of the three union 
inovement.s is particularly hapjiy 
about its role within the com¬ 
mon market. The economic and 
social committee, wh’ch 
includes workers’ representatives 
along with other prc.s.sure 
gtoups, ha.s very little influence 
on either the Brussels commis¬ 
sion or the council of ministers. 
'Fhc commission has started 
twicc-y early meetings with 
representatives of the three 
union movements to discuss the 
community’s programme ; and 
then* art* ad hoc meetings with 
individual commi.s.sion inemher.s 
to di.scu.ss particular firoblcms. 


. Bui the trade unions have 
nothing to compare with the 
organised lobbying which the 
business community has estab¬ 
lished at the commission. Nor 
have they any direct access to 
the council of m'ini.«iters, w'hich 
i.s where decisions are taken; 
except through a new .standing 
committee on employment 
which deals only with such 
questions as labour mobility. 

The “ free ’’ and Christian 
unions of the Six, although 
traditioiia) supporters of Euro¬ 
pean integration, have become 
increasingly critical river the 
pa.st few years. At the 
same time, the communist 
unions in France and Italy 
have modihed their former 
htistiliiy to the EEC, and are 
n«wv trying to u.sr its institutions 
for their own ends. A major 
rhoice faring the European 
unions is whether to base their ' 
futurr strategy on industiial con- ., 
frontation, Briti.sh and Italian, 
style, nr on in.stitiitinnali.sed col- j 
lectivr bargaining with some i 
flegrce of workers’ contnil, as 
in Chrmany, Holland and 
Si’audinavia. 'Fhis is a subject 
that should liave been intelli¬ 
gently debated at this w'cek’s 
Fl'C’; bu' most of the workers 
at Biightnn have probably 
heard of it. 


The three internationals 

World Federation of Trade Unions ( WI''FU ) : made up of 
the official trade unions of the socialist countries, and com- 
niuni.st unions elsewheic. Total membership of whom 

two-thirds are in Russia. No WTst Europ»*au regional organi¬ 
sation, but in iqbb the French CCJ’F and the Italian CGIL 
set up a standing committee with a small sccictariai in 
Brussels. At national level both the CXFF and the CXtlL 
are seeking joint action with other unions. At the inter¬ 
national h vel relations with the ICFTl and the WCL arc 
poor. Headquarters: Prague. 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICF'TU) : 
115 affiliated organisations in 91 countries with a total 

individual membership of 48.()m. By far the largest 
trade union movement of the non-comniunist world, 

in spite of the withdrawal of the American branch 

(AFL-CIO) in 19G9. Politically the ICFTU is broadly . 
.Social Democrat. At present two separate European bodieSi 
the European Confederation of Free 'IVade Unions (F.CFTUj J 
for the Six and the EFTU Trade Union Committee, for 
Efta countries ; but these will merge after the enlargement q 
of the EEC. Hcadquarter.s : Brussels. 

World Confederation of Labour (WCL) : grew out of the ' 
Intcrnritional Federation of Christian Tr^de Union.s (IFCTU)',’ 
which cea.scd to be officially Christian in 1968. Has moved 
to the left in recent years ; its politics arc now indistinguish-/ 
able from those of the ICFTU, but there arc still 
national rivalries, a.s in Belgium. It has a European organisn*^ < 
tion made up of member unions in the EEC countriei, 
Austria, Switzerland and Malta. Headquarters : Brussels. 
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He rans off to Rio 
with the profits 
and where does that 
leave you? 


It doesn’t happen often, but a lot 
ol silly things can affect shares 
just when you want to sell. 

That’s why, if you’re wise, you will 
have invested at least part of your 
portfolio in the I^icester Permanent. 

Where it’s safe as houses, earns 4 T’o 
interest - with income tax paid by the 
Society; and is readily available when 
you need it - no matter what the world’s 
coming to. g| 

Leicester Permanent i| 



I oicfstor Pet manent Building Soc lety Head Office. Oadbv, I-eicester, LE 2 4 PF 

l ondon (Xlu t 4“ P irk Lanr W 1 Lit> Oftice 66 Grenham Street.£ 0.2 
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Not taking good care of you 

If it is any consolation to the tourists stranded this week at airports 

as far apart as Spain and Moscow, their plight is at least shaming the airlines 

into changing some of their rules 


The showdown comes next week. Governments and air¬ 
lines will go into two separate sessions of talks—the 
governments in Paris, the airlines in Spain—to decide 
what they are going to do about the unenforceable rules 
which arc meant to govern charter flights and who may 
fly on them. A number of airlines and some governments 
have announced in advance that they will veto any 
attempt to continue the present rules. They cannot allow 
a situation to persist in w'hieh no sooner have 142 
stranded Americans been flown out of Gatwick after 
camping for five nights on the floor, than news comes 
of another group stranded in Spain—and then of at 
least 100 passengers, possibly more, cooped up in hotels in 
Moscow for up to four nights because the Russians had 
sold them cut-price tickets to New York and Tokyo and 
had not enough aircraft to carry* them. 

The Russians went into the cut-price charter business 
in a big way during Japan’s Expo ’70, and they have a 
habit of cancelling flights that are not in their view suffi¬ 
ciently heavily booked< Aeroflot then operates only one 
flight where it had planned two, and can run out of 
seats. Other airlines will carry the surplus passengers only 
il they pay full fare. As the Russians arc not disposed to 
make up the difference, the tourists wait until Aeroflot 
has room for them. The American authorities think that 
5.000-10,000 of their own tourists arc likely to have been 
stranded in Europe at some time or other before the 


summer season is out. Presumably, some tourists from 
other countries are equally unfortunate. Chaos on this 
scale must not be allowed to recur next year. 

How is it going to be stopped ? The passenger on 
a scheduled flight pays for two seats, the one he occupies 
and the empty one beside him. The passenger on a charter 
flight pays only for the scat he occupies ; he can expect, 
therefore, to be charged roughly half the scheduled fare 
(and, because many scheduled fares are unnecessarily 
high, sometimes less than half). The argument that is 
bringing nothing but discredit to the airlines is over who 
should be allow^ed to buy a charter seat, Commonsensc 
says anyone who can collect enough people to fill an 
aircraft, but that is too simple for some airlines. It would 
empty some of their scheduled flights, and they have 
fought to make chartering as difficult as they could. The 
rule that has been enforced internationally is to charter 
aircraft only to clubs ; and to insist that only members of 
those clubs—whether they arc students, bird watchers 
or lawyers—should buy seats on them. Instant member¬ 
ship has been discouraged by prescribing a minimum 
period of six months. Anyone wanting to join a charter : 
flight in July must have joined their bird watchers’ group i 
not later than January. This has produced such a thriving 
bu.sincss in back-dated club memberships that a third 
of passengers now travel by charter. On some popular 
routes the proportion is much higher. Although some 



They een gei stremfed in Spain as easily as . 


they can in Moscew 


I 
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of the stranded tourists are victims of inomipetent and 
occasionally dishonest travel agents, most of them are 
caught up in periodic sweeps to enforce rules. 

Governments want to change the regulations in order 
to stop a repetition of scenes where tourists sleep rough 
at the airports until someone takes pity on them. They 
therefore want a screening process that can be discreetly 
operated, well away from the airport. But the airlines 
want something slightly different. They have seen traffic 
creamed off by charter operators and they want it back. 
Charter passengers will not come back at scheduled 
fares, so many airlines are going to propose next week 
that they should be allowed to charter blocks of seats in 
their .scheduled aircraft In Europe this happens now 
in the disguise of a package tour. Holidaymakers fly 
beside ordinary travellers, but pay only half the fare. 
In other parts of the world, where the packaged holiday 
has not the hold that it has in Europe, it could mean 
that where an airline had chartered a ]^eing 707 to a 
group, but had a half-empty scheduled Boeing jumbo 
flying m the same direction, the charter flight would be 
cancelled, and both groups packed mto tlie jumbo. 

On these term.s, some airlines would be content to .sec 
the same old charter rules g<j t)n. But others would not. 
The privately-owned British airline, Britisli Caledonian, is 
among the few to have gone on record in saying that it 
would veto the old rules. Plenty ol other airlines are likely 
to support it in the International Air Transport As.socia- 
tion if a vote has to be taken. The British Government, 
at the separate meeting of aviation licensing authorities 
being held in Paris next week while the airlines fight it 
out in Spain, Is officially committed to scrapping the 
club mcmbcrsliip qualification, and to make charter 
flights available to anyone ready to book and put down 
a deposit in advance. This is the system invented by the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation several years ago, 
so it can be assumed to have the full backmg of both 
air corporations. At one time, it also seemed likely to get 
the backing of the Americans, although in a less liberal 
form. The American Civil Aeronautics Board officially 
withdrew last July from lata's charter club rules. But 
the (JAB seems to have run into legal trouble ; the 


advance booking proposals look as if they could be 
challenged in the American courts. For the time being 
the CAB continues to work to lata rules, while officially 
no longer recognising them. This makes it extraordinarily 
difficult for travellers to and from America to know quite 
where they stand. Most continental European governments 
still .support restrictions all round, and the tighter the 
better. They regard charter travel as analogous to 
hitch-hiking, and think that whoever gets stranded 
deserves all he gets. 

But persistent bargain hunters must have noticed that 
it is possible to charter seats on a scheduled flight even 
now to such places as Portugal. Cut-price flights on the 
advanced booking system are being sold not only to 
Singapore, but to a number of Scandinavian cities as 
well. This Is the result of some fast footwork by British 
jurlines. The best exponent is British European Airways. 
BEA’s delegates have a habit of sitting through lata 
meetings agreeing with everyone until a vote is to be 
taken on a complex and interlocked package of fares that 
may have taken weeks to work out. Then, with becoming 
diffidence, the British delegate slips in a last-minute 
request for fare cuts that may have been turned down 
earlier in the meeting. The other airlines object. The 
British, apologetically, say that in that case Uiey must 
veto the fares ^rcady agreed. As by this time most of those 
fares have already been submitted to govenunents for 
approval, and will have become such an integral part of 
the timetable that it is 100 late to withdraw them, nothing 
is changed in practice by the British veto. But it does 
mean that the fares do not have the official lata 
imprimatur, and that leaves British airlines free to nego¬ 
tiate separate fare reductions with individual countries 
without the other lata airlines having the power to veto 
them. 

Such sleight of hand is resented, and the British air 
corporations may not get away with it again. But they 
have in the meantime succeeded in breaching the 
uniformly high level of fares in Europe and to lire Ear 
Last. When North Atlantic fares again come to be dis¬ 
cussed—they are not on next week’s agenda in Spain— 
other operators may use the ploy to similar advantage. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Capital spending and stocks 

Sharp fait in manufacturing 
investment m the second quarter, 
bardly offset by increases m sihipping 
and the service industries Industry's 
stocks fell again sharply iin the 
second quarter 

Retail trade 

Volume strongly up again in July 
Ml sectors share the increase 

Consunner credit 
Total debt outstanding increased 
further m July to stand 307o above 
the level of a year «go HP car sales 
were still at a high rate in August 

Reserves 

R|Me $dm dutmg August, after debt 
rspsyment of $13m 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963-100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

June 

129.7 

-0.9 

+2.4 

f3.0 

employment* 

June 

887 

n^i 

-0.1 

-4.0 

productivity* 

June 

146.2 

-09 

+2.6 

+7.3 

Export trade*4: 

July 

149 

-6 

+i 

-3 

Retail trade* 

July 

1)196 

H-23 

+46 

+76 

Unemployment* 

Auguat 

160.7 

4-0.6 

-3.2 

+4.6 

Average earnings* 

June 

204.0 

+0.9 

+4.0 

+11.6 

Retail prices 

July 

158.9 

+0.3 

+1.5 

+6.8 

Export prices 

June 

161 

ml 

+f 

+7 

Import prices 

June 

136 

+i 


+3 


Export trade, retail trade: in volume terms (value et eonstent prices) 
Unemployment ' vyfwily unemployed excluding schooNeavers ; latest rate 3.6 per 
cent. ^Seasonally adiusted. ^Provisiorml 
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Agreeing to disagree on currencies 

The report from the IMF's executive directors on how to reform the world's monetary 
system falls short of making any positive recommendations at all 


Perhaps the best hope for this week’s special report from 
the executive directors of the International Monetary 
Fund is that it will induce America to take a lead at the 
annual meeting, which starts in Washington on Septem¬ 
ber 25th. Otherwise, the meeting will be a mockery. The 
report is the result of a year’s study of how best to 
restructure the world’s monetary system ; but it stops tar 
short of specific recommendations. 

It does no more than list, fairly completely and read¬ 
ably, the options for reform, in a way that makes it 
transparently clear, where it is not openly admitted, that 
the IMF directors hold differing views on almost every¬ 
thing. All the British thinking which went into the 
so-called Barber scheme is represented, but only as one of 
the options. The French have their say, too. The desir¬ 
ability of loosening (let alone cutting) the link between 
gold and special drawing rights (SDRs) is questioned 
“ since it might add a new dimension of uncertainty to 
the relative values of different reserve a.sscts.” This is a 
diplomatic jiapcr, and nobody is suppos(*d to know who 
minds about what. But the voice of Jacob and the hands 
of Esau arc always quite easy to discern. 

While the French are still publicising their love of 
gold, the Americans are making no .secret of the fact 
that they think discussion of the technicalities of making 
SDRs the main reserve asset, or of converting dollar 
balances into SDRs, or even of the nature of the exchange 
rate regime itself—all of which take up a lot of this report 
-arc minor matters compared with the need to improve 
the process by which countries correct surpluses or deficits 
m their balance of payments. Mr Paul Volcker, the under¬ 
secretary for monetary affairs at the American Treasury, 
said as much when he testified to a sub-committee of the 
House of Representatives in June. This may seem hardly 
newsworthy. Neaily everyone who sounds off on trade or 
n'onetary problems puts better adjustment arrangements 
liigh on his list of priorities. The IMF directors were no 
exception, but were inconclusive about how to achieve 
the ends. And the IMF report disguises an important 
disagreement. The Americans, with their traditional 
large-scale capital outflow, think that adjustments should 
tJikc place by countries ensuring that they do not run 
large surpluses or deficits on current account ; while most 
other countries would say that the yardstick should be the 
basic balance, which includes long-term capital payments. 

How seriously any creditor country is prepared to 
negotiate on the adjustment process is still the unknown 
which could tempt the Nixon Administration to “ do a 
Barber ” at this year’s IMF meeting and put some specific 
''Uggestions on the table. (The Chancellor stole the lime¬ 
light last time with the British scheme to give SDRs 
A bigger role in the system.) International monetary 
reform is hardly vote-catching, but the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration may feel that it should be seen to be suggesting 
something, instead of just being shouted at, in a large 
pre-election international assembly to which it plays host. 


America will obviously welcome the IMF view that 
countries should be as much prepared, when appropriate, 
to upvalue as to devalue their currencies. It could also, 
intriguingly, like the fart that one horse which had looked 
convincingly dead is now being flogged again. 

The IMF, of course, is still violently opposed to floating 
exchange rates. It attracts much of its prestige from 
fixing rates, and it does not want the market to do 
Its job. But the one surprise in its report is the revival 
of the idea of an automatic crawling peg to turn adjust¬ 
ments in parities into matters of routine ; this had b'^en 
firmly rejected, along.sidr floating, by the IMF executives 
in a lepoit only two years ago. Now some are saying that 

the .scaich for effective and acceptable objective indi¬ 
cators should be pushed with vigoui and imagination.” 

Nobody .seems to be cjiiite sure how far he wants the 
dollar standard to be dismantled or propped up. The IMF 
report accepts that the dollar should not be the icsidual 
in the exchange rate system and that America must be 
allowed, like any other country, to play an active role 
in exchange rate changes, which is what the United 
States wants. But it has been a great convenienre to the 
operation of the monetary system that monetary authori¬ 
ties have been able to control the exchange rales of their 
own runrencies through intervening in a single cuncncy 
which has had an extremely broad markei. What arc the 
alternatives ? In principle, intervention could be under¬ 
taken directly in SDRs, but that would require holdings 
of them to pass into private hands, .something certainly not 
envisaged in the Barber scheme. Another possibility 
would be a multicurrency intervention system, on similar 
lines to that now being tried by the Europeans. The IMF 
executives hesitate Lo push this idea, like many otheiTJ. 

Unless the Americans give a sensible lead at the annual 
meeting, the job of formulating a plan will pass in a 
laihcr rudderless wav to the new Clroup of Twenty, 
created on July 26th ; since its membership mirrors that of 
the executive board, the spectrum of opinion will Ik* much 
the same. 7 'he developing countries now have a say in it. 
They should press determinedly lor a sensible link at last 
between SDRs and dcveloj)ment aid, but should other¬ 
wise avoid political manoeuvring like the plague. Their 
best interests will be served by getting a strong industrial 
revival in the rich north of the world. Currency tur¬ 
moils have been tempered for the moment because the 
American dollar is regaining its status as a world cur¬ 
rency. It will be painful if the powerful members of the 
Group of Twenty scrap among themselves on minor 
issues, and if there is anything like a repetition of the way 
in which the French held up the introduction of SDRs. 
There Ls a lot of escapist talk at the moment about 
reform being necessarily a lengthy process. This is quite 
untrue. It would be easy to put a new international mone¬ 
tary system into operation in the early part of next year 
if only the decision-makers were more concerned with 
saving prosperity and less concerned with saving face. 
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Getting tough with coal 

There is one way to make British coal competitive, but it is not the one now being put 
to the Government 


The National Coal Board and the National Union of 
Mincwork(‘I^ handed the Government on Tuesday a 
20-point proposal for Britain’s coal industry that is unlikely 
to be rtf rniuh help to ministers because it avoids most 
of the pain in the industry, of which there is plenty. 
If the industry were given its proper chance, the day 
could come when British coal was competitive again 
with oil, its major rival, whose price may rise steeply in 
the late 1970s and 1980s. But to get to that improbable 
position the industry is going to have to be relieved of 
its apparent duty to liehave as if it were an arm of the 
welfare department. The Government’s job is to force 
the NC^B and the NUM to face the realities of this, 
and the learning process Ixjgan when the Prime Minister 
1 ejected the industry's reconstruction plan. 

By one means 01 another the coal industry is going 
to become smaller. The present level of unemployment 
may deter the Government fn>m doing this immediately 
but a smaller industry must come because the present 
level of operating loss is simply too big for any govern¬ 
ment to carry indefinitely, even with the long-term 
prospect that coal might come into its own again some 
day. The coal board’s own geologist, Mr George Arm¬ 
strong, was telling the British Association on Wednesday 
that if the industry were to be maintained at its prese nt 
size indefinitely, some new reserves would have to be 
found because so many of today’s known re-scrves were 
unsuitable for modern mining methods, but the Govern¬ 
ment c«iunot rely on nature to do its job for it. 

There are many ways to n-ducc the size of an industry ; 
the Government needs one that will create a high morale 
while y)mething lik(‘ one-third ol the country’s 280,000 
coalmineis are being paid off. If this sounds impossible, 
a comparable, tough-minded deal was successfully nego¬ 
tiated with Mr J(An L. Lewis, the leader of the American 
coalminers, and that deal did much to establish the 
present strength of the American industry. The bail 
then was sjgnificanllv higher wages and there i.s no reason 
why the same one woukl not work in Britain. The miners, 
in their strike earlier this year, showed how concerned 
they are with their pay packets. If they mn true to form 
they .should still be enthuaiasiic about further big increases 
even if they thercbv closed a good number of pits and 
were faced with productivity goals set much higher than 
they are now. 

If such a deal is not engineered, the pits will 
still shrink, but th( nindown will not be balanced by 
wage and productivity gains, and the industry will develop 
an addiction to deficits, eating up rises in oil prices with 
rises ot its own, 1( it takes this route, the industry, although 
.‘jmaller. will not bc'come comirethivr with oil unless the 
price ol oil nses astronomically. 

There an* miuiv opportunities lor miscalculation. If 
the Government is soft-liearted it will simply be magnifying 
problems that will have to be dealt with another day. 


If it is hard-hearted, then it could very likely create 
enough bitterness among the miners to rule out all chance 
of an eventually profitable industry some day. But the 
Government is not the only one in trouble. Both the 
coal board and the unions have shown a preference 
for the easy way out on almost every issue facing the 
industry. In recent months Mr Derek Ezra, the NCB 
chairman, has made a number of speeches that make a 
good case for the long term, but at the same time he 
keeps .saying that he wants to keep the industry at its 
present size. He has also yet to show public concern 
about the industry’s weaknesses, although some of them 
are glaring. Pnxfuctivily may have improved in recent 
years but is still low compared with some foreign mines, 
including American ones. For their part, the miners have 
never been shy about asking the Government to write 
off the accumulated operating deficits and a large share 
of the capital debt, now reckoned to be £7 00m, but 
even the most sensible of their leaders, like Mr Joe 
Gormlcy, never seem to have thought constructively about 
how they might help to pay for the 25 per cent wage 
rise won this year and the 30 per cent rise being sought 
for next year. This money is presumed to grow on bushes. 

The coal unions have even asked Mr Tom Boardman 
at the Department of Trade and Industry for a guarantee 
that the Central Electricity Generating Board will con¬ 
tinue in perpetuity to bum the 67m tons of coal that 
it now gets through annually. The Govcmmtnt, they 
add, should compensate the CEGB for any losses this 
leads to. It might be better to spend some time thinking 
how to turn the CEGB into a satisfied customer. Com¬ 
petitively priced coal would probably do the trick since 
it will be a long time before the CEGB will want to 
depend on the trouble-plagued nuclear power industry 
to supply a majority of its power stations. North Sea 
oil and gas need not be formidable competitors either, 
since there arc plenty of customers for both of them here 
and abroad. Competitively priced coal might even have 
an export market. American coal is exported in signi¬ 
ficant quantities and the CEGB bought a good deal of 
it to build up depleted stocks after the miners’ strike. But 
it will be a hard slog to get to that position. 
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A consumer-durable 
should be as durable as the consumer. 


In the jargon of marketing, a “consumer 
durable" means sonu thing that people buy 
and expect to last 

The trouble is that some durables aren’t 
Therookerthatleavesyoui food nice and 
cold The toy that is c hild’s play to break 
T 1 tielieves that durables must live up to 
their name Consumers on the other hand, 
don’t have to 

Tube investments is a very large and 


diverseengineennggroup largeanddiverse 
enough to make Churchill machine tools, 
Creda cookers, New World gas water 
heaters, Raleigh bicycles, toys and prams 
40 <• of the TI group is actively concerned 
with consumer goods Some are made by TI 
overseas, many more are exported 
All of them aregucM/ goods Shared re- 
sean h gives TI a technological edge that is 
not misused 


TI's attitude- and it’s found at every 
level stems from two basic beliehi 
One IS that any business owes a respon 
sibility to its employees and investors. 
They have every right to a fair return 
The other is that any business owes a 
responsibility to its customers. They have 
every right to a fair deal 

The one thing TI has never plaimed is 
obsolescence. 



Advanced engbwering. 
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Drilling a split down the 
Channel 


Britain and France have now reached 
basic agreement about how the Entiflish 
(Channel should be divided for the 
exploration of oil. According to seismic 
data, oil should exist in large quantities 
there. There are still a few points of 
difTerence to be ironed out, but the 
French are eager to begin e.xploratiori 
and it is likely that a meeting scheduled 
for next month will produce the final 
agreement. 

If it does, the French will probably 
start drilling early next vear. As in 
the North Sea, some of the largest finds 
may straddle the median line, so that 
it would not be in Britain’s interest to 
allc3W France to drill alone. However, 
liritish oil companies are already 
heavily committed in the North Sea, 
and may not welcome the early 
opening of new areas. 

On the timing and rhe division of 
oil rights in the open Atlantic south 
of the Channel, the British appear to 
be bending to the desires of the 
French ; but the agreement may con¬ 
tain other provisions that favour 
Britain. The British may also give the 
French a little more in the Channel 
than they get back, in exchange for 
favours in another area. At any rate, 
the rights of the open Atlantic appear 
more valuable than they are. I’he 
interesting sections there lie in water 
850 to 1,000 metres deep ; and it is 
estimated that it will be 20 or 30 years 
before technology will have advanced 
to the point where drilling in such 
depths will be practicable. The most 
profitable immediate business in the 
Channel may cenlie on the oil-bearing 
nx'ks, called the Paris basin, that sweep 
down westwards from Paris and under 
the Channel to Dorset. On the British 
side, the really promising oil-bearing 
structures are off tlie Isle of Wight. 

A new round of licensing would put 
to the test reports that the British are 


about to change their licensing policy. 
Most North Sea licensing has been 
accomplished b\ allocation, but since 
North Sea exploration is now well 
launched, future licences may be 
auctioned off. Critics have complained 
that tlie British taxpayer has not 
received enough money for Britain’s 
oil rights. The Covernment says that 
revenues of this sort have had to be 
sacrificed to encourage the oil com¬ 
panies to go as fast as possible with 
exploration. While plausible in the 
past, this argument is likely to appear 
a little thin in the future. 

Japanese payments _ 

Dollars, go home 

Hardly a week goes by without the 
announcement from 'Fokyo of yet 
another gimmick designed to push out 
some of the foreign exchange still flow¬ 
ing into Japanese tills. But virtually all 
these measures have been aimed onlv 
at preventing Japan’s current .surplus 
from being translated into even fattei 
official exchange reserves. To sugge>- 
tiorhs that what is needed is a change 
in the competitive equations themselves 
the Japanese dig in their heels, Mr 
Tanaka no less than Mr Sato. If Mr 
Nixon hoped that the view from the 
summit would give the new prime 
minister a different perspective, he has 
been disappointed. The President came 
away with little more than vague 
assurances and the promise that the 
Japanese will make the special once- 
for-all purchases of .\inerican good- 
that they had agreed in negotiations 
before the summit. 

It is true that the package of imports 
is valued at $1.1 billion and that esti¬ 
mates of the impact on Japan's reserves 
of some of the other programmes are 


even higher. Several hundred millions 
of dollars have already been funnelled 
from the Bank of Japan to Japanese 
commercial Ijanks, at rates pitched to 
compete with 3-month Eurodollar 
rates, to enable them to repay trade 
financing credits from American banks 
or to finance stockpiling of strategic 
imports. One result is that the Japanese 
banks have become so flush with dollars 
that they have recently been able to 
muscle out their American rivals in 
providing medium-term loan finance to 
American companies; IBM World 
Trade got $300111 ovci 3 vears from 
12 banks (at terms said to be pitched 
at ^ per cent over the 6-;nonth Euro¬ 
dollar rale but suspected bv rivals to 
have some hidden additional carrot) ; 
Chrysler got $3om for years from 
seven banks, reportedly at J per rent 
over the Eurodolla: rate. 

Nor is this all. The Tokyo capital 
market has })een opened to foreign 
borrowers willing to (onvert the bulk 
of the yen for use ovcrsea.s, and the 
rule> have been bent to allow Japanese 
banks to undcrw'rite private placements 
of vlollar bonds. .Mr Tanaka’s pet pro¬ 
ject of j)roviding Japanese firms with 
foreign exchange, through four major 
official financial institutions, .so that 
thev can finance investment overseas 
and advance merits for imports got 
off the drawing board m late .August. 
It In .said that it vould trim another 


But the surplus is still there Sbiiiion 
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$1.5 billion from Japan’s reserves by 
March, but this assumes that Japanese 
firms who reckon the yen may yet have 
to be upvalued f>y another 8 per cent 
will want to borrow dollars at 6.5 per 
, cent to pay for imports earlier than 
they have to do. 

I’okyo's ItalicV on the balance of 
payments }»as been geared primarily to 
buying time, by 197;3, it says, faster 
growth -at liome will be swelling 
imports, and la>t December'.s upvalua- 
tion of the yen will really be biting. 
But Mr Tanaka has not convinced 
sceptic.*- at home or abroad that a 
further upvaluation can or should be 
avoided. Japan’s exports in August were 
up more than 27 per cent on a year 
ago : those to western Europe up 50 
per cent. Small wonder that specula¬ 
tive pressure added to payments 
strength has kept the yen pinned 
firmly to its ceiling. The Bank of Japan 
had to buy quite a lot more of the 
dollars it does not want because some 
speculators wrongly thought that 
Japan might be forced into upvaluation 
at the Nixon summit. It still has the 
IMF meetings to face. 

India _ 

Indira retreats 

A/ew Delhi 

India’s industrial policy is being 
reversed. The strong curbs that Mrs 
Indira (landhi imposed on big business 
two years ago, when she lurched left- 
ward.s after the split in the ruling 
Congre.ss party, are being slowly lifted. 
In 1970 she had thought that she 
would encourage new entrepreneurs by 
forbidding large companies to expand. 
This policy has been a complete failure. 
In practice, new private investment has 
been choked while the big multi¬ 
national and Indian companies, which 
control nearly half of the country’s 
industrial assets, have watched their 
profits piling up unused in their 
corporate coffers. 

Now New Delhi lia.s rethought its 
policy. Most companies that have pre¬ 
viously been curbtKl will be allowed 
to double their production from exist¬ 
ing facilities. Already the big Indian 
houses are finding it much easier to get 
the necessary licences to expand. Most 
are eager to make up for lost time. But 
if foreign-owned companies wish to 
install additional capacity, they will 
.have to agree 'to dilute their foreign 
equity holdings. The welcome new 
policy of allowing big private industry 
to expand goes 'hand-in-<hand with a 
much less welcome policy of 'trying to 
interfere with the ownership of it. 


BUSlNBiia : inteknatioi^al 

since the banks were nationalised in 
1969, the government has acquired a 
virtual monopoly over investment and 
loan capital. It is now suggesting that 
all the new loans will have to be con¬ 
vertible into equity. And if a com¬ 
pany expects a government loan, it 
will come accompanied in future with 
a government official to .sit on the 
board. Most industrialists .see this as 
nationalisation by the backdoor. The 
largest company in the ]jrivate .sector, 
Tata Steel, already has per cent of 
its equity owned by the govemment. 
Since it needs a large dollop of public 
money to double the size of its pre.sent 
2m-ton-a-year plant, within a few 
years Tata will have to fall under 
government control—without any of 
the political pains of outright nationali- 
.sation. Not surprisingly, Tata is leading 
the fight to tone down New Delhi’s 
policy. It argues that, once majority 
control pas.se.s to government hand.s, the 
public will not wish to subscribe capital 
for expansion and a correspondingly 
larger burden will fall on the govern¬ 
ment’s scarce resources. Oddly, the new 
moves do not mean that either Indian 
politicians or civil serv^ants have become 
keen on government participation in 
management. On the contrary, the old 
vogue for left-wing economics is on 
the decline, disgraced by the sorr^^ 
record of the pubHc sector. The new 
fashion is to create Italian-style state 
holding companies to harness free 
enterprise. The first of these is now 
being created and will be announced 
within the next few weeks. 

Nickel _ 

More like a dime 

The Canadian nickel conipanies, led by 
Falconbridge, have increased their 
prices by 13 per cent, A rise of around 
10 per cent had been predicted to 
cover the cost of a three-year wage 
deal signed in August. Both the extra 
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5 per cent and its timing over last 
weekend gave the industry a surprise. 
It took the world’s largest producer, 
International Nickel, a couple of days 
to decide to follow, pushing the world 
price from $1.33 to $1.53 a pound 
(or £1,430 a metric ton). 

The nickel industry is confident that 
it can make the new price stick, 
because there are clear indications of 
increased engineering activity around 
the world. The share prices of nickel 
producers have been strong over the 
past week ; even the smaller prospect¬ 
ing companies, shunned since the 
Australian nickel bubble of the 1960’s, 
are back in some favour. Although 
nickel’s price is regulated by the pro¬ 
ducers’ cartel, the demand for the metal 
varies sharply and sensitively with 
industrial activity. Nickel .stocks are 
always among the first to be run down 
at the first sign of world industrial 
recession. Now, with a big industrial 
expansion under way in the Dniied 
States, everyone is suddenly stocking 
up after a very lean year. 

There have been similarly optimistic 
signs from both the aluminium and 
steel industries. Aluminium producers 
have been hardening their prices over 
the past weeks. An 8 per cent increase 
in actual selling prices of products 
in Britain by Akan-Booth has already 
been accepted, even though many 
prices are still far below official list 
levels. The picture for steel is less clear. 
Producers are claiming that the recent 
recession is over but there are .some 
worrying indications that the increase 
in demand may already have hit its 
peak. Nevertheless selling prices in 
EEC countries have begun tu rise. 

The major nickel producers .suf¬ 
fered a 16 per cent drop in demand 
last year ; 40 per cent of the world’.s 
output is used in 5tainle.ss steels, for 
which demand was low. The profits of 
Canadian companies were hit further 
by the floating Canadian dollar. 
On top of extra costs, they are 
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A business trip is no joy ride. 


Rushing to and tri>in 
airpt)rts; changing time 
zones, language, currency; 
putting t>nc probiem aside 
to tackle another. All this 
IS nobody’s idea ot tun. 

It you travel a K)t tor 
business. Air Prance 


understands how tlitficult 
and enervating your lite 
can be. S(* we do everything 
we can tt) make the part ot it 
you spend with us as i elaxed 
and enjovable as possible. 

That means t he attentit)n 
you tleserve. Service a;ui 


entertainment when you 
w.int It. ()r the clmice to wtn k 
or rest undisturbed. Maybe 
it can be summed u]') 
best by the that 

knows the valiu- ol a smile. 

AIR FRANCE 




Chuiles (lllrsel, right, head ot Morgan Guaranty’s Brussels office on 
AvrM.i.H dev Arts, with the deputy geneial manager, John R Glorieux 


When your corporation 
needs to take the economic and 
financial pulse of a country, 
consider Morgan Guaranty 


lo assist oui ciislomcrs in aiiv mmiln i 
o( spt'nial si'r\icTs TIha nan Ik'Ij) \')ii 
set lip ail intnriialional nion^ v manai:;*'- 
ninnt ssstnm ail\isn on Iio\s’ to in\rst 
^‘om tnnipoiai iK’ sin|)l'is finals, or ar¬ 
range slioit-aiuf in<*(fi(iin-(ni Ml finannini^. 
If Aoiir nna] is ( cnix ia t inn c iirrrnc)’. 
MoiL^an liaiullns nu)H' llian SloO hilliini 
in foi(‘ii;n r\L hanti!;(‘ in tlin nou»s(‘ of a 
\ (MI lliion!.;h its oolu ork oi ■ <fli(‘(‘s. 

Whalcxcr vonr liankiriii nia'ds, (.on- 
sal( r \Iornan (aiaranlx' ton’ll lu' in 
nood ('onipaiiN'. Onr spi'cialists in all 
p}ias(^ (‘I intninational i^ankinn ;ir(' al 
r(MU\ llt'lpinn 9() of tlio woild’s 100 
lainrst ronipaiii(‘s soh n tlicir finaiii ial 
|n(pl)lcMMS. 

\|()IH . VN ^ .1 vlO.\ I \ '1 HI 'vi ( (>M I’ i \N ,|11 SI I cft 

.New ^ii'k \ \ III I.ihhIou J> I (f./ilMnl 

Stirr* I'( 4 a hi'ikflrv S(man'. W i • Omni 
liWKlM I >11 |( I S I'.Ills rilllS'.tU \lllA<l)i I I.ink 

hill, 1 >iiss( Idol I Miiiinh /iiru li Mil.in .nul fiiniii 
IliiiiK.i \|nr;;,in \omv i!li • I lok\i' N.iss.m • Ih I’ln 
SIMM'M (>l 1 l« I M.ldinl hl'MIll, S\dll«S lllMU', 
Kin'i; Sau I'.iiilii t'.tiaias* \ ssix i \ i in 1 in \\i i M 

!\si 1 ic I IONS iM p (ouiihii-s aioiiiul the woild • 
Mi‘ir!i«*i I'r'Iiial hisniaini' ( a ii |>oi at i<’■ i 

• liKOipoi.ih'd lit Ituiih-il lialnlih in llu' t' S \ 

Morgan Guaranty-the corporate bank 


(ionsider that Morgan Caiaranlv is no 
stranger to international hanking Oin 
laris offi(,'i‘ was estahlislied ovit JOO 
M’.irs ago. The London ofliee datt‘s from 
till* hSOO's. And in ItllO we opened tlie 
first AiiKTican hank in Unissels. Onr 
Inng-siariding jnesenee m these Lind 
olli(‘r of t]u‘ world’s k(*\ nior*e\' et'iiters 
has helped earn ns a promiiK’nt rol<‘ as 
hanker to hoth eompLini(*s and eoiintrit's. 

Morgan officers understand th(‘ eeo- 
honiic and financial climate of th<‘ c'oim- 
tih’s in vvliich thc^’ livt' iind work. Th<w 
tan a|)ply this understanding to your 
’ ompanv s paiiicailar iii*cds and iissiirc 
•on of rapid access to the best advice 
•lid sc'Tvicc available'. And all the' skill 
‘1(1 expcricMicc of onr offic c'rs around the 
'^mrld is rc'inforccci hy the versatile in- 
omiional spc'ciiilists id Morgan (aiar- 
i it\’s 23 Wall Strc'et heathjuartc'rs in 
York. 

'^lost ha\e s|)cnt ('xteiidc'd periods in 
” - overseas offices. They lravt‘1 widc'h' 










Like you, I worry about cancer and 
heart disease. I know people who suf¬ 
fer from arthritis, arteriosclerosis and 
glaucoma, l.ike you, J catch colds and 
I worry about diseases my children 
could catch. 

I have no cures. Hut as an engi¬ 
neer at Hitachi, I’ve helped develop a 
scanning electron microscope that’s 
three times as powerful as any before 
It. It will help scientists in their search 
for the secrets ol disease. And maybe 
even in their seaich for the secret of 
lite. 


Using this electron microscope, re¬ 
searchers have already studied and 
photographed the double spiral struc¬ 
ture in the hereditary gene and a virus 
on the surface of a blood cell. Things 
no man had ever seen before! 



I live in a family of four. But 1 also 
live in a world of over three billion. 

And when I work at Hitachi, I work 
for all of you. 

Because work will benefit me. 
And 1 am you. 

^HITACHI 

Rcsou r/ cjul people 
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all involved m large capital invest¬ 
ment schemes aimed at boosting 
nickel output in the free world by 30 
per cent, to around 1 5 billion pounds 
a year, by 1975 , this is based on a 
forecast of a 7 per cent annual increase 
in demand But Inco, for example, 
15 spending $i billion on its expansion 
plans in Canada alone 

Italy _ 

Add 20 per cent 

Rome 

A sharp increase in prices was the one 
clement missing in Italy’s economic 
miseries this year It came with a 
vengeance at the end of the Augus't 
liolidays As holidaymakers trooped 
baik to work, they found that the 
jince of food, particularly fruit and 
meat, had shot up by anything from 
10 to 30 per cent Then shoe and 
clothing inanufacturets announced 
that they, too, would be raising their 
prices by up to 20 per cent Almost 
fvoiy retail corner store slapped on 
tins sort of increase Queues rapidly 
formed outside supennai kets, and 
tlicre were angry scenes at the whole- 
s*ile markets 

A rattled government reverted to 
waitime measuies 1 3 try to keep prices 
n the Rom* area under control 
1 he) were a dismal failure The shop- 
ktepers protested vehemently For the 
fust two days of this week, fruit and 
\<getable markets and butchers* shops 
were actually on strike On Wednes- 
f'lv the government adnutted defeat 
mJ h'ouf^ht the expenment to an end 

Ihc right way to restrain 'ronsumer 
prices in Italy is to bring to the 
(ountry the retailing revolution 
wnich e\ery other European country 
h IS enjeyed Italy is the one member of 
tin EEC 111 whicli the number of shops 
Ills artualh risen in the past 10 years 
h\ 1971 there were more than 800,000 
shops m Italy, compared with fewer 
than 600,000 in France and in west 
(lennany. More than 85 per cent of 
Italy’s shops are neither classified as 
Nupermarkets nor are they members of 
•my group buying schemes It is un¬ 
likely that the politicians will do anv- 
thintr to change this The shopkeepers 


Correction; In the table Key Indicators 
v^oTJd economies published on page 62 in 
f he Economtst last week, the figures under 
the headings, mdustrlal production and 
retail prices, were transposed, le, the 
mdircs and percentage changes listed 
under ” mdustnal pr^ucnon ” m fact 
referred 10 retadl prices and vice versa 
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Ttbh shows ths cost 1 1 Britain of goods 
which could hovs besn bought from othsr 
eoumnss for £luO at Smithsonian central 
rates The method was espletned on pege 90 
of The Economist fo July 1st 


Are a ix)werful pressure group Both 
Christian Democrats and Com¬ 
munists have vested interests in j>ro- 
ie<ting tfiem 


Cod war _ 

Real ammo 


The hrst skirmishes ot the tod war have 
come within a week of Iceland’s 
extending its fishing limits to 50 miles 
British trawlers heaved empty bottles 
and lumps of coal at Icelandic gun¬ 
boats, and one trawler had its nets cut 
hv a coastguard vessel after refusing to 
identify itself Since there are about 
100 trawlers hshing within the new 
limits the three Icelandic i.njnboats arc 
probably as apprehends e as tin 
trawlcrmen aie one made off when 
It was cornered bv British fishing boats 
Both governments aie anxious to 
asoid any serious clash until the meet¬ 
ing due in two weeks to try to work out 
a compromise For this reason Britain 
has only onf warship in the area Most 
members Iceland s government 


realise that Ireland cannot hope 
eflectively to patrol the vast sea area it 
has claimed for itself, so that a settle¬ 
ment will have to be struck some tunc. 

This view IS not shared by the 
powerful minister for fisheries, Mr 
l^udvik Josepsson, who has been loudly 
prcx'Iaiming all week that arrests 
should, and will, be made He is trying 
to cash in on the wave of tod war 
enthusiasm that is being whipped up 
among many of ihe 200,000 Icelanders, 
while nxyvt of his cabineit codleagues are, 
so far, trying to tone it down Apart 
from the physical danger to any board¬ 
ing party, arrests would greatly compli¬ 
cate future talks, and bring the Royal 
Navy in some strength into Icelandic 
waters A British refusal to negotiate 
(and therefore to recognise Iceland’s 
newly-claimed waters) would he 
directly agarrist Iceland’s interests 
Iceland’s strategy now rs to make life 
difficult enough for foreign trawlers to 
send perhaps 10 20 per cent of them to 
fish different waters I his is happening 
Many west Cicrman trawlers have kept 
outside the *)i^-mile limit Bc^ais fishing 
within the limits are hauling in their 
nets whenever thev see an Icelandic 
gunboat This ruts their catch Ice¬ 
land’s view is that if only 10 per cent 
of the British fleet scared away the 
showdown will have been worthwhile 
And if the gunboats succccfJ in damag¬ 
ing the trawlers nets as they have 
been trying to do, this a bigger deter¬ 
rent than the fear of arrest 
Already the international court at 
I he Hague (which Iceland docs not re¬ 
cognise) ha uggested a c ut 111 Britain’s 
annual catch from ^ro,ooo tons last 
vear to 170,000 tons If this sends 
British trawlers back into home waters, 
there will be a fresh problem of over¬ 
fishing round Britain 
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WaVa atl worried about mvestment, George 

Someone else has made an 
instant error 


When the Department of Trade and 
Industry’s figure for manufacturing 
investment between last April and June 
came out on Monday, it turned out to 
be, at under £334m, nearly lo per 
cent lower than Uhe National Institute’s 
Economic Review had predicted it was 
going to be only a few days earlier. 

An error of this magnitude raises 
serious problems for forecasters. Were 
there special factors at work in the 
spring which artificially lowered this 
one quarter’s returns ? If so, invest¬ 
ment should now be accelerating to 
catch up with the forecasts (line a on 
the chart). Or is investment bottoming 
out at a lower level than the National 
Institute expected ? If so, recovery is 
going to be more modest than expected 
too (line b). Or do we tiow write off 
the anticipated recovery in investment 
(line c) ? This last possibility has to be 
taken seriously. 

Last year’s labour shakeout took all 
but a few by surprise. When profits 
are squeezed management can shed 
men pretty quickly. It takes longer to 
cut back investment. It is also possible 
that, in making better use of labour, 
businessmen may have found that they 
can economise on capital equipment 


as well, which is all to the good. 
Britain’s poor growth in the past can 
be explained as much by the inefficient 
use of investment as by the lack of it. 
Moreover it is hard to see why 
businessmen .should be pushing up 
investment when there is still a great 
deal of spare capacity in industry. It 
happened to be in the second quarter 
that industry also lost whatever faith it 
might have had in the Government’s 
ability to held wage claims at bay. 
So long as inflation continues at its 
present rate, businessmen must fear 
another period of stop and will be 
unwilling to over-commit themselves. 

No sharp change has shown up yet 
in the various investment intentions 
surveys to bear this out. But sudh sur¬ 
veys are difficult to interpret, and some 
very belated figures for engineering 
orders for the first quarter of the year, 
which only came out on Wednesday, 
show a 13 per cent" fall on the 
preceding quarter. The same story is 
repeated in stockbuilding. It looks as 
though, when complete figures are 
available, the National Institute’s 
estimate of stockbuilding in the second 
quarter will be even wider off the 
mark. The institute anticipated a 


recovery in etockbuilding where the 
DTI figures show a further, and sharp, 
fall. Stockbuilding figures are notori¬ 
ously erratic, but the arguments in^de 
management for a stock shakeout are 
as strong as, if not stronger than, those 
for an investment shakeout. 

The one redeeming feature of the 
week has been the figures for retail 
trade for July. Britain’s high streets are 
now booming, and this spending q)ree 
is apparently spreading from consumer 
durables to a much wider range of 
products. But Che present boom, which 
has lifted retail trade per cent above 
what it was a year ago, owes much to 
the tax cuts in the budget. Weekly 
wag^ earners got their extra whack from 
income tax reductions in their first pay 
packet in May, and monthly salary 
earners got theirs at the end of May. 
It would be dangerous to extrapolate 
these sales figures too far into the 
future, because ig72’s budget, like 
1971*5, was the sort whose effects wear 
off as time goes by. 

Retail trade apart, there is a danger 
underlined by the dismal outlook for 
inflation (see page 16) that the growth 
of the economy may again fall well 
below expectations. High unemploy¬ 
ment used to slow down inflation, but 
in today’s conditions faster inflation 
serves as a powerful brake on the 
economy and increases unemployment. 

Who's on the right line ? 



information and new seasonal adiuatmaniB attar publication 
of the NationallnstitutaB figures 
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The answer to this apparent paradox is 
liquefied natural gas 

A good way of storing natural gas is to 
freerse it to -160® C, at which point it 
becomes a liquid and much easier and more 
economical to store. 

The reason for stonng it is to provide 
extra supplies when the weather turns cold 
and wet ^e ms industry has recently 
built its first liquefiu:tion plant for natural 
gaa firom the North Sea. 


It will store up to 20,000 tons of liquid 
gas while the weather's reasonably warm 
and people are not using so much gas Then 
this Will be available to boost supplies 
when the temperature drops 

This plant at Glenmavib.in Lanarkshire, 
IS one of the first in Europe 

Tlie Bntish gas industry were also 
pioneers in the shipment of natural gas 

Our experimental tanker, the Methane 
Pioneer, was the first vessel to test the 


feasibility of shippmg natural gas It proved 
a success and the M^ane Princess and 
Methane Progress have been bringing 
supplies from Algeria to Britain for several 
years now 

It's all part of the progress story of gas. 
But progress is only part of the story of gas. 

* Gas promises a brighter, warmer future 
and more and more heat for everyone 

GASmNXnjRALFUa 
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Pttrfit forecast 
exceeded 

Last December Redland forecast pre-tax profits 
of not less than £10-2 million for the year ending 
31st March, 1971 

The actual figure, inclusive of Purle, was consider¬ 
ably higher. It was £12,257,000, more than the 
previous year* s £ 7-2 million. 

For shareholders, the practical results are that 
net attributable profits increased by 89%, from 
£2-5 million to £4-7 million, and earnings per share 
increased by 58%, from 4'85p to 7-68p. 


Prospects excdl^ 

The current year has started exceptionally well. 

Both at home and overseas trading profits show excellent 
growth; Redland is increasing its interests in the 
Common Market; and planned disposal of surplus 
property will add appreciably to current and future profits. 

Pre-tax trading profits for the first quarter of 
the current financid year are more than double 
those for the same period last year, and the Board 
expects a substantial improvement in the results for the 
year as a whole. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts are available from the Secretary, Redland Limited, Reigate, Surrey. 
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This could mean that the Chancellor 
may have more to give away in tax 
cuts. If SO9 he could usefully moderate 
or offset some of the changes by which 
the Govcniment itself is pushing up 
prices : he could fix Vat at 7 J per cent, 
for example, instead of the suggested 
10 per cent. 

But it should not encourage anyone 
to press harder for a shorter working 
week to create extra employment, as so 
many of the unions were doing at 
Brighton this week. This is a fallacy. 
The problem today is that not enough 
can be sold at prices which cover costs. 
Work-sharing, through a shorter work¬ 
ing week, will increase employment only 
if accompanied by equivalent wage- 
sliaring to prevent costs of production 
from rising. Yet this is precisely what 
the unions reject, on a national scale, 
when they resist any form of wage 
restraint. 

Shipbuilding _ 

Here's another 
£14m 


The extra money, another £i4Jn 
this time, which the Government 
announced on Monday that it was 
giving to Cammell Laird is some 
measure of the scale of spoon feeding 
now needed to turn some of Britain’s 
sicker industries round. 

Cammell Laird is far from being the 
worst-off shipyard in Britain. Its 
commercial future looks a good deal 
brighter than, for example, that of 
Govan Shipbuilders—even now that 
all the unions have reluctantly signed 
the agreements without which the 
chairman, Lord Strathalmond, was not 
prepared to open Govan for business 
next Monday. Cammell Laird has 
already had the best part of £6m 
from this Government: and it was 
saved from bankruptcy by the Wilson 
government when the Industrial Re¬ 
organisation Corporation, and now the 
Public Trustee, took up 50 per cent of 
the shares just before the election. That 
first dollop of aid was offered to tide 
the company over an immediate loss 
of £2.2m on ships built the previous 
year, and to meet the continuing losses 
expected up to this year on ships that 
were then being built under fixed price 
contracts. 

The Public Accounts Committee 
complained only last week that most 
of the money that successive govern¬ 
ments had put into shipbuilding so far 
had gone to mop up losses of this 
kind and that precious little of it had 
materialised in plant modernisation. 



This next £i4m worth of aid is 
specifically earmarked for reorganising 
and re-equipping Cammell Laird, so 
that it can concentrate on a small 
range of highly specialised ships. But 
the state of its Birkenhead yard, which 
until a year ago ranked as one of the 
most old-fashioned in Britain, means 
that modernisation begins, in its case, 
with such basic amenities as seeing 
that the men can do more of their 
work under cover. This is deemed 
to have the added advantage that 
the money should be immediately 
reflected in orders to the capital goods 
industries. 

Since Mr Crraham Day was brought 
over from Canada a year ago to 
be Cammell Laird’s new managing 
director, the yard has acquired a 
different look ; but his trouble may 
come when he tries to ctJit ithe labour 
force. Effective trimming of it will be 
as necessary as the installation of 
new plant. When the first government 
rescue operation was mounted in 1970, 
Cammell Laird employed 7,400 ; today 
it has 5,800 men, but, as one of the 
other Commons committees reported 
earlier this summer, when Mr Heath’s 
Government mounts the sort of salvage 
operation now granted to Cammell 
Laird it does so usually to save jobs, 
whatever the excuse that is given to 
Parliament. Anyone who wants to get 
government money and also to sack 
men is not likely to be popular in 
Whitdiall. 


Colour television _ 

Who needs 
protection ? _ 

British and Japanese television manu¬ 
facturers have agreed that there is no 
immediate need to imr>o.se restrictions 
on Japanese exports of colour television 
to Britain although they will review 
the sitiiatioii next spring. Thi.s is sur¬ 
prising after the noises that the industry 
and tlie unions have l)een making over 
the past few weeks, but any 'Attempt at 
restricting iinyjorts would be hard to 
justify to the public, who should be 
more indignant at present prices than 
they apparently are. 

British manufacturers arc unable to 
supply enough sets to satisfy demand 
and yet are not prejjared to expand 
production to meet it, By maintaining 
a shortage, prices caii 1 )p kept high. 

The crunch will con-c when the 
Japanese manufacturers move into the 
big. set market now dornmated by 
British manufacturers. By that time 
the Japanese will have a solid market 
base of small set users, creating 
brand loyalty among consumers. British 
manufacturers have the leeway to fight 
back. Prices of large colour sets in 
Britain are now well above anything 
needed to make a reasonable profit. 
Manufacturing costs have dropped 
steadily over the past two years, and 
large savings in component costs and 
manufacturing techniques have out¬ 
stripped higher wages. Wage levels in 
the Japanese television industry are now 
similar to tliosc in Britain, as are com¬ 
ponent costs, but the Japanese have 
much higher transport costs. So British 
manufacturers can match any prices 
the Japanese are likely to come up 
with. Only by flooding the market now 
could the Japanese seriously hurt the 
British industry, and even they have 
not the productive capacity ne^ed to 
do that. 

Mortgages 

Up? 

The Council of the Building Societies 
Association, Which meets on Friday to 
decide on interest rates, is almost cer* 
tain to recommend a half per cent riie 
in ^he mortgage rate, to 8^ per cent 
The building societie.s were -all set to. 
raise the rate a month ago, until they 
were heavily leant on by llie Govern¬ 
ment at the last minute. This is unlikely 
to happen again. The general rise in 
interest rates has throttled the societies’ 
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net cash inflow so much that a hike 
m their investment rate (now 4j per 
cent tax paid) looks inevitable. 

By how much will they rise ? Lifting 
the investment rale to 5 per cent (8J 
per cent for mortgages) may be enough 
for the moment. But when personal tax 
rates ohani(C next spring, the grossed- 
up return <»n building society invest¬ 
ments Will fall by nearly a full percen¬ 
tage point—a serious threat to the 
societies' cf>mpctitivcness. If they could, 
they would ratlicr avoid the double 
incons’enience in tenus of cost and bad 
publicity of u])piiig the mortgage rate 
twice witlnn a few mi»nths. But while 
an 8J j>ei cent rate might not be too 
embarrassing to the Government-- 
since m<3rtgages came down from that 
to the picsent 8 ]jor cent as recently 
as last November--8] per rent could 
be politically unpalatable. 

If the (foveinment wants to argue 
that hou.se purchase is still witliin the 
means of the ordinary young wage 
earner, it can take comfort from a 
survey published by the Nationwide 
buckling society on Wednesday. In a 
sample of 11,000 housebuyers who got 
mortgages from the society in the three 
months to Mav this year, nearly a 
quarter earned £'^0 a week or less, and 
a furtlier third between £'p and £40 
a week. A third jiut down £600 or less 
for their houses. Over 70 per cent of 
the mortgagee, were under 35, as many 
as a third under 26. Not surprisingly, 
salaried stall accounted for (wer half 
the total moitgages granted — their 
share had gone up hv nearly f) per cent 
since the last surx'cv of this kind was 
taken in 1968. The average price for 
the houses mortgaged was £7,300—^well 
o\er half as much again as the 1968 
fipure , of this, the building society 
advanced about three quarters on 
average. All this sounds good, chcerv 
stufi, except that the same building 
society announced a little while ago 
that in mid-1072 the average price for 
houses in London .iiui the south east 
was over £11,300 

Dutch elm disense _ 

Bird's eye view 

The battle to conla.n Dutch elm disease 
ill Britain takes to tiie air next week. 
Aerial photo'oaphs ait to be taken over 
west Sussex dial should })m])oint every 
affected tree, even those vsherc the 
disease is in an ear’s stage. If successful, 
the experiment would mc^an that lajnd 
surveys could he earned out over large 
areas. Tlie west Sussex survey will cost 
between £300 and £400. Meiidian Air 


Maps, the company which is to take 
the test photographs, will be using a 
colour film that has had one of its 
three emulsion layers removed and an 
infra-red one substituted. Healthy 
vegetation will show up as vivid 
magenta. Diseased trees, which have 
lost chlorophyl from their leaves and 
are unable to reflect the infra-red back 
up to the camera, will remain green, or 
look grey or black. 


Value-added tax _ 

Invidious 

distinctions _ 

The Customs and Excise has produced 
another clutch of value-added tax 
booklets, this time on building and 
foreign trade. The most encouraging 
piece of information is that the 
installation of vats in industrial and 
commercial buildings is to be 
zero-irated. Fiscal incest, in the form 
of Vat on vats, or double tax generally, 
has always been deplored, and quite 
rightly. 

Rules for imports and ex^Jorts flow 
naturally from the imposition of the 
tax on imports and the zero-rating of 
exports Where possible, existing 
Customs procedures and dcxuinents 
are to be used. Tax-liable traders will 
be able to postpone payment of Vat 
on imports, which otheiwise will be 
treated like other Customs duties, until 
their Vat accounting period ends, when 
it will cancel out since it can be 
deducted as Vat on a purchase. 

Rules for retail export schemes 
(e 3 ccept for cars) are fairly complicated 
and will not make these schemes very 
attractive generally, with only a 10 per 
cent tax rate to be avoided. But they 
could be attractive for high-value 
goods such as furs, jewdlery and 
antiques. These are also the sorts of 
goods that people might come specially 
to buy: there is no great reason to 
encourage tax-free purchases by 
ordinary tourists when tax rebates are 
not available for their main expendi¬ 
tures here (hotels, etc). The difficulties 
of the schemes are not more than is 
necessary to prevent avoidance of Vat 
by, for instance, British people with 
foreign guests. 

The rules for building are less 
satisfactory because of the decision to 
zeio-ratc most construction. The 
cliscmctions that will have to be made 
include separating “alterations and 
additions ” from “ repair and main¬ 
tenance.*' The former will be zero- 
rat*‘d. the latter not. This distinction 
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also has to be observed lor income tax 
(and corporation tax); but for them 
repair and maintenance is the more 
favourably treated, being deductible 
as a revenue expense. Builders will also 
have the task of distinguishing between 
fitted cupboards (an “article of a kind 
ordinarily installed by builders as 
fixtures’*}, to be zero-rated, and other 
bought-in units of built-in furniture, 
to be chargeable at the standard rate. 

In some infuriating cases the 
Inland Revenue’s ruling on which side 
of the line an expense falls may differ 
from the Customs*. This would be 
avoided (along with other problems) 
if the administration of Vat was 
merged with that of income tax and 
corporation tax : ie, if the Inland 
Revenue and ftxci^e departments were 
to merge. 


Drink _ 

Knocking it back 

Britain is drinking more than ever 
before. The growing thirst is for beer 
and wine alike ; both are being drunk 
m record quantities this year despite 
a relatively cool summer and consider¬ 
ably higher prices. Beer output is run¬ 
ning marginally above 1971, when the 
record set by the celebrations after 
the first world war was finally broken. 
Brewers, already contemplating 
another price rise, are coining profits. 
Trade has }>eeii so good for Whit¬ 
bread's canned beers that this week 
the company was able to buck the 
trend and actually lower prices—a 
move almost unknown in the wine and 
beer business. Whitl>read's price cut 
was a welcome reaffirmation of the 
rule that the longer the production 
run the lower the costs. 

The most rapid and uncontrolled 
price increases have occurred in wines, 
but this has not deterred imports from 
rising 18 per cent above ia.st year's 
peak. Wine is now comfortably out of 
the slump of the late tpfios, which was 
largely caused by prices racing fa* 
ahead of quality. I'Jie same could be 
true again soon. I'he cheapest table 
wines arc rising as fast as the best 
clarets and champagnes. 

In the past, wine drinking has often 
been a substitute for expensive spirits. 
That has not been the reason for it** 
boom in 1972. In the first half of this 
year 170m bottles of spirit were sold» 
10 per cent up on 1971. The biggest 
increases have come in whisky, where 
consumption had previously bee** 
roughly static during the last decade. 
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TECHNOLOGY & TECHNICIANS 


In other words, men and ideas. At SNAM PROGETJI the two 
l^nve combined to give new thrust to the modern science 
ol large-scale protects - proiects of fundamental 
iniporlance that have made their mark all over the world. 
Original research and far-sighted planning have blazed 
11^6 trail lor the technicians of the future. For the 
achievements ot SNAM PROGETJI. spread over five continents. 

there for all to see: thousands of miles of oil and 
93S pipelines and sea 'mes as well as hundreds ot o,l 
’’Clirtenes, and freirochemicai plants 
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The Mandarin in 
Hong Kong: Where luxur^^ 
has a gentle touch and 
a warm smile. 


lnM>l a IcL’iori t'f t'a i- ■ 'i. i; U : 

NplL'iiitki IuimJ aaui NUj'cih i.kv, '. 

Ttie MaiuLu ni iii I Iona Kvaia 
can lmv'c you soinctliiiia. uimi^. IKmo. ; 
yleatuiiiy. tccivniia c:(\ otiau’ ancicni ;; 
d\M‘!i l)csule na ado in ^ aonoo 
wo call thal sonio'inno 
" lain I oiii vu K va a] ' 
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£3-6m half year 
profits 


Earnings per share 33% up 

Six months Six months 
to to 

30th June 1972 30th June 1971 

Turnover £68,375,000 £55.425.000 +23% 

Pre-tax Profits £3,636,004 £2.014.120 +80X 

Attributable Profits £2.125.634 £1.174.150 4-81X 

Interim Dividend 7ji% 5% +50% 

Earnings per share. 

basic 5.26p 4.57p +15% 

fully diluted 5.Q5p 3.80p +33% 

Pre-tax Margin 5.3% 3.6% +47% 

Lex Service Group announce that, 
subject to audit, the half yearly 
pre-tax profits to 30th June, 1972 
amount to £3,636,004 compared 
with £2,014,120 for the first half 
of 1971, and that an Interim 
Dividend is declared of 7^ per 

cent (1971 - 5 per cent) less 

Income Tax, on Ordinary Shares 
of the Company, in respect of 
the financial year ending 31st 
December, 1972 to be paid in 
January, 1973, to holders regis¬ 
tered as at the close of business 
on 1st December, 1972. 


Copies of the Interim Report mey be obtarned 
from the Shareholders Relations Department 
Lex Service Group Limited, 18 Gt Marlborough 
Street London W1V 2BL. 
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Underground 


The second coming in 
San Francisco 


Alt 10 ami western sumaneo: time next 
Monday (the raiilway’s second coming is 
scheduled to take place when San 
Francisco’s Bay Area Rapid Transit 
opens for business. With 450 hp motors 
on each axle along the train, it will be 
twice as fast as conventional under¬ 
ground railways: accelerating from a 
standstill to 50 mph in 20 seconds, 
which is as fast as the human body can 
stand without a safety belt. The top 
speed will be 80 mph. Only 25 of the 
planned 75 miles are ready ; the rest 
will only be completed nex/t summer. 

Only the local mayors will be present 
on Monday. The real jamboree will 
not take place until President Nixon 
turns up next month. But it will not be 
possible to say whether the system is a 
success or not until the key 3i-milc 
stretdi across the bay hself is opened 
next year. 

That has not deterred more than 70 
rities round the world from planning 
new urban railways, all taking their 
inspiration from Bart. If a mix of 
modern technology with airline comfort 
('an enable commuter trains to see off 
transport by private car on the rela¬ 
tively uncongested motorways of Cali¬ 
fornia, the stronghold of the automo¬ 


bile then, the enthusiasts believe, it 
should work anywhere. Anti-car 
environmentalists all over the world 
have been waiting for Monday’s open¬ 
ing as exiled royalists for the restora¬ 
tion of the monarchy. 

It could prove a bit of a letdown. 
California generates ideas like other 
people -have rabbits, and just when the 
rest of tlie world has learned from 
California to look to things like Bart 
for the solution to the problems of pri¬ 
vate cars in cities, Bart’s local cridcs 
are now beginning to think they might 
prefer a bus-based system of transport. 

The locals regard the annual $80 a 
head they are paying out of taxes for 
the construction of Bart as small 
Change: a railway seems to them as 
necessary as the drains, or a second car. 
But Bart is going to have a profound 
influence on the physical shape of San 
Francisco, and not everyone is happy 
about that. Roads encourage suburbs. 
Railways encourage higli-density cities. 
Since the decision to build Bart was 
taken in 1962 office licences in San 
Francisco have risen fivefold in value. 
The same thing happened in Toronto 
when an underground railway was 
built there, and the pattern of property 



Baiting round the bay 


speculation that follows underground 
construction is so wcl'l ess/tablisihed in 
Britain diait London Transport argues 
new railway lines should be paid for, 
at least in part, out of the increasing 
rates on property along the route. 

Many people in San Francisco who 
originally voted for Bart are now hav¬ 
ing second tlioughts about the way it is 
turning their city into another Man¬ 
hattan. In tihe 1950s, when Bart was 
still a dream, leading banks and 
finance companies were among its chief 
supporters, seeing in the railways a 
means of realising their vision of, 
indeed, a west coast Manhattan. They 
have had their reward, but at the 
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expense of being labelled an instru¬ 
ment of tfic property lobby. 

Rents in downtown San Francisco 
arc now beyoml Che meaas of many of 
the small huiijnefises tliiat gave t(he oky 
much of Its rharat ter. That in turn has 
hit the touinislt tmde, and San Francisco 
ininorilt'ifis have seen clidiir titudlitiionial 
jo>>s declini* and their places taken by 
surburbdii office workers wlio live 
across fh(‘ bav and w'ho will eventually 
commute to work on Bart. 

The anti-Barts 

CniKisni of Bant ccwiies from two very 
different groups with noChing in com¬ 
mon other tlian their dislike of the new 
railway. One consists of the poor and 
those who have to deal with their 
problems. As the centre of American 
cities began to die the poor, the 
minorities and the unemployed began to 
move in As and if railways like Bart 
bring hfc and wealth back into the 
centres, booming property values will 
force them out. Unemployment among 
San Francisco’s minorinty bliacks, Mexi¬ 
cans, Puerto Ric^ans and Chinese is 
running at twice the level of Whi)te 
unemployment and the local head of 
the Human Rights (Commission, Mr Bill 
Becker, has said in all seriousness : 
My great fear is that Bart will make 
it easier for suburban people to come 
in, and people who live here will have 
more difficulty getting jobs. 

Since Bart was planned as a system 
of public transport that was going to 
be luxurious and efficient enough to 
temx>t middle clas^ commuters cult of 
their cars, fares on it are necessarily 
going to be high and its capacity is 
limited to sometihing like 5 per cent of 
San Francisco's round-the-clock trans¬ 
port needs. Anyone who cannot afford 
t(3 travel on Bart will have to go on 
using the public bus service, and it is at 
this point that the poor join forces with 
those other critics who have begun to 
argue that a better bus service was all 
that San Francisco needed. 

There has been a running contro¬ 
versy wer the future of the local bus 
companies ever since Bart first got the 
go-ahead. Bart’s supporters want all 
public transport in the area placed 
undei a single public authority, and 
there are plenty of precedents for 
this, London being one. A single 
authority could cut down on the bus 
service where it was needed to get pas¬ 
sengers on to tnc railway : London 
Transport has been doing thu for 
some years. To pull in the middle class 
Cl^f|ihners. Bait's capacity has been 
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scaled to peak-<hour travel, which 
accounts for only 600 hours a year. For 
the remaining 8,000 hours the railway 
will be seriously under-utilised. 

Threatened cuts in the bus service 
have naturally upset passengers, so 
much so that after 1,000 protests at 
least one route earmarked to close when 
Bart opened has now been reprieved. 
But criticism of Bart goes much deeper 
than this. It has begun to dawn on a 
number of people that congestion in the 
bay area has not reached anything 
like saturation point. About half the 
^u^h-houl^ passengers across the bay 
bridge go by bus, and if one of the 10 
lanes on the bridge were to be turned 
into an exclusive bus lane the buses 
would be able to carrv many more 
than the 28,000 exJtra that Bart is 
going to take at peak houis, and could 
conceivably carrv them faster. 

Money talks _ 

Why .should city fathers round the 
United States opt for such an expen¬ 
sive solution—Bart has cost $1.4 bil¬ 
lion—if buses can offer so much 
cheaper an option, with the added 
advantage that they do not disrupt the 
established patterns of a community.** 
The answer is possibly just because 
buses are so cheap. American ciries are 
de.sperate for any cash chey can lay 
their hands on, and they can get 
grants of up to 90 per cent from the 
federal govomment for big transpofrt: 
projects, 'rhis is an enormous tempOa- 
tiion to employ consukants to dream up 
grandiose sehomess while leaving the 
holes uinfilled in the local roads. The 
environmernt lobby has managed to 
freeze so much of the urban programme 
that the aitiieK are turning to rail!wa\'s 
farther than 'roads as an innocent pas¬ 
time tltat ourts congesitiion and poUiition, 
whfi'le alttraoting frferal funds. 

The Nixon Administration, for one, 
is an eager party to the conspiiracy. 
Urban problems in America seem so 
intractable because of the extreme 
decentraUsaition of local authoritties 
which enables the middle class to for¬ 
sake the cities for the suburbs witthout 
•taking on financial responsibility for 
the mess it often leaves behind, and 
Wash'in^n sees transport as one way 
of making the middle dlass pay up. 
Fedeiral funds are not forthcoming 
except as part of a regional plan for 
an area as a whole, and Bart claiims 
to have more authority than any other 
organisation in San Francisco. 

The mayor, meanwhile, says the city 
needs the taxes from Bart’s skyscrapers. 
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Riding Bart 

Bart is fully automatic. There is a 
driver, but his job is not much more 
than that of a travel courier: a pas¬ 
senger overawed by the technology, or 
frightened by a mugger, can talk to 
him over a loudspeaker. Everything 
on the train is controlled by two com¬ 
puters in ' the basement of Bart’s 
Oakland headquarters. Each computer 
takes G,()00 decisions every half second 
and each cros.s-checks the other. If 
they disagree or anything else goes 
wrong everything stops automatically, 
and the human driver then comes into 
his own. One reason why Bart’s open¬ 
ing has been delayed for two years is 
that the innumerable failsafe devices 
kept bringing the system to a stand- 
snll; even rust on the rail would 
trigger the alarm Other setbacks 
included an earthquake that demolished 
the factory building the brakes, and 
the Rohr Corporation’s first strike in 
31 years. 

The train has to be good, as it 
competes with a freeway running 
parallel to it most of the way. Its 
avciage speed is 45-50 mph, including 
stops. The ride is comfortable. The 
carriages have wall-to-wall carpets that 
could look scruffy in a year or two, 
and airline seats. The stations arc 
decorated in warm and original 
designs, each one different. 

Automatic ticket machines are used 
on an unprecedented scale. The IBM 
machines, which cost ihrc^ times the 
original estimate, can issue a customer 
with a camet-type credit card to what¬ 
ever value he feeds in. Each time the 
card is used the machines reduce it'i 
value. When there is not enough left 
on it to pay the fare, the machine 
flashes: "Underpaid—Go to Addfarc ’ 
At least San Francisco will avoid the 
latest indignity for season-ticket holders 
in some part of the British Midlands 
where each commuter must carry a 
photo-identity card to stop the bilking 
that goes on. 



Carpets, too 
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Alt tktstt securUles ha¥e been sold. This announcemeNf appears as a nmtter of record only, 

PEMEX 

PETROLEOS MEXICAIVOS 

(A Decentralised Public Agency of the federal Government of Mexico) 


U.S.$ 20 , 000,000 8>/2 per cent. Bonds 1987 

Issue Price 100 per cent. 

Interest payable annually on 1st September. 


Hambros Bank Limited 


Western American Bank 
(Europe) Limited 


Banque de Bruxelles S.A. v— 

CrMit Lyonnais 

Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) Limited 

Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 


Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder Inc. 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. American Express Securities S.A. 

Andresens Bank A/S Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder Inc. Jul 
Banca Nazionale dell'Agricoltura S.p.A. Banca Naziona 

Banco Ambrosiano S.p.A. Banco di Roma / Commerzbank AG 


T Inc. Julius Baer International 

Limitrd 

Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V, 
il Banca Comtnerciale Italiana 
Banca Provinciate Lombarda 


BankersTrast International 

Limited 

Banque Jnternationale k Luxembourg S.A. 
Banque de Neuflize. Schlumberger, Mallet 
Banque Popuiairc Suisse (Underwriters) S.A. 
Banque de TUnion Europ^enne Barii 


/ Commerzbank AG Bank of America 

Limited 

Banque Generate du Luxembourg 


Banque Lambert S.C.S 
Banque Occidentale 

pour rindaKtriF iH Iv C ommercc 

Banque Rothschild 


flank of America Bank Mees A Hojw N.V. 

Limited 

tembourg Banque de riiiduchine 

icrt S.C.S. Banque Nationalc dc Pans 

ntale Banque de Pans et dcs Pays-Bas 

ommercc 

id Banque de Suez ef de TUnion dcs Mines 

Bayerischc Veremsbank Bergens Privatbank 


Banque de TUnion Europ^enne Baring Brothers A Co., Bayerischc Veremsbank Bergens Privatbank 

Limited 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft—^Frankfurter Bank Gunnar Bohn & Co. A/S Bankhaus Burgurdt+Brdckclschcn 

A k I i«nii!FM*l I 

Caisse Centrale des Banques Populaircs Capitalhn Intcrnazionale S.p.A. Conrinental Bank S.A. 


Credit Commei cial de Fnnce S.A. Oddit Suisse (Bahamas) 

Limited 

Richard Daus A Co. The Deltec Banking Corporation 

Bunkien Limited 

Deutsche Girozentrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank—* 

Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation Dresdner Bank E 

Akticniiewlierliafi 

The First Boston Corporation Robert Fleming 

Limited 

Goldman Sachs International Corp. Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bung 

Limited 

Hill Samuel A Co. 

Limited 

Jnterunion-Banque Jardine Fleming A Company 


Credito Italiano The Daiwa Securities Co., 

Limited 

Den Danske Landmandsbank Deutsche Bunk 

Afcliciielikab AktienKesrIlichalt 

Dewaay, Cortvnendl International S.A. 


Dresdner Bank EdilcentroS.p.A. Fellesbankcn A/S Finacor 

Akticniiewlierliafi 

Robert Fleming A Co.. FNCB Eurosecurities S.A. 

Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungener Securities Handcisbank in Zurich (Overseas) 

Limited Limited 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 


Fellesbanken A/S 


FNCB Eurosccuriiies S.A. 


Jnterunion-Banque Jardine Fleming A Company 

Limited 

Kj0benhavns Handelsbank A/S Klcinwort,^nson 
Kuhn. Loeb A Co. International 


Kansallis-Osak i-Pankkt 


Krcdictbank N.V. 


ki Kidder, Peabody A Co. 

incorpuraled 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 


Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting & Investment Co. (S.A.K.) 


Lazard Brothers A Co. Lazard Fri 

Limited 

London Multinational Bank (Underwriters) 

Umited 

Morgan A Cic International S.A. Morg 

Nordiska Foreningsbanken AB I 

Pierson, Heldring A Pierson Privatl 

Saiii Securities international Salom< 

Skandinaviska Enskilda Banken Smii 

Strauss. Turnbull A Co. 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 

IJmiied 

White, Weld A Co. 

UmHed 


Lazard Frires A Cie Lehman Brothers Lloyds A Bolsa International Bank 

Incorporated Limited 

writers) Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner A Smith Samuel Montagu A Co. 

Si^ritieii Underwriter l.imlird Limited 

Morgan Grenfell A Co. The Nikko Securities Co.. The Nomura Securities Co., 

Limited Limiled Limited 

Den norskc Crcdilbank Sul. Oppenheim jr. A C ic. Orion Bank 

Limited 

Privatbanken i Kjobenhavn N. M. Rothschild A Sons Rowe A Pitman 

AkticwlMknli Limited 

Salomon Brothers J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Singer A Fricdlander 

Limited Limiled 

Smith, Barney A Co. SociAi C^nA^le Societe Gencrale de Banque S.A. 

Svenska Handelsbanken Swiss Italian Banking Corporation 

Limited 

riters) Vereinsbank in Hamburg S. G. Warburg A Co. 

Limited 

Yamaichi SccurUies Co. of New York, Inc. 
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Executive 

sweet 

The great unwinder for the executive set. but secretarial help and ship-to-shore 

A golden sun-blessed opportunity to ignore telephones if business demands them. 

the clock for eleven-and-half days of There’s so much of everything, why not bring 
luxury. To cruise along from South Africa your wife along, and turn the whole 

with Union-Castle and let it all happen business into a wonderful holiday for two? 

in first-class style. Seven-course dinners, Eleven-and-a-half days of sheer pleasure, 

an admirable wine-list to mull over. meeting the kind of people you like to 

Sunlit, sea-breezy decks to promenade on. meet, or simply relaxing. Letting tensions 

A swimming pool to splash around in. evaporate. Just what the doctor ordered. 

And for the keep-fit fanatic, a gymnasium. So who would ever want to make an air trip 

So much personal service, Union-Castle way, to South Africa-and then back? You must 

not only a steward at your beck-and-call, be joking. One way, maybe. Both ways, never. 

SEA SOUTH AFRICA 

UNION-CJASTLE 

SAFMAKiME 

For brochures, sniline schodules, fares (including certain discounts): and information, too, about nir/sea bookings, African tours, 
end hotels: get your secretary to contact your usual travel agent, or 
Union-Castle Line. Uept. DE. 19/21 Old Bond St., Ix)ndon, WlX 4AN. Phone: 01-493 8400. 
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Los Angeles grasps at any 
new idea 


A long and narrow city like San 
Franciisco, confined ais it is between 
coa^it and moun'taiins, looks ideally 
adapted to an ur 4 >an naSlway system, 
bu't al>out the only oither city of wliich 
the same can be 'Saiid is Caracas. There 
could 1^ nothing more unlike either of 
them than Los Angeles, spraw'liing 
across 4,000 square mliles, and yet Los 
Angeles as planning a Bart-'type rafl- 
way systeirn with the deliberate inten¬ 
tion of stimulating some of the urban 
concentraition that Bart’s San Franoiisco 
critics are so strongly oibjecting ito. 

Los Angeles grew up almost entirely 
in the motor era, and cities like it 
(Houston and San Diego are two 
fathers) are totally different from an 
older rnettopoiis. Pilttsll>uiigli covers only 
55 square miles, and it and most of 
the other older American cities could 
comfortably be packed together inside 
Los Angeles. A $1.3 billion lx>nd \va.s 
proposed in 1968 which was to build 
five main railway lines across the Los 
Angeles .sprawl but the electors turned 
it down. Now a more modest scheme 
looks like getting federal backing. One 
of the suggestions is for a line that 
would run from downtown Lo.s Angeles 
to Watts, drawn in a way intend^ to 
please both the middle class com¬ 
muters and the mainly black inhabi¬ 
tants of W'aitts. 

Behind the change of heart is the still 
barely articulated feeling that Los 
Angeles is running out of ground to 
build over, and that if it wants to go 
on expanding it will have to go in for 
greater building density than it has 
I lone in the past. Space is becoming 
limited. The Irvine Ranch is now 
beginning to develop the fifth of 
Orange County it owns, Coiinip Pendle¬ 
ton at the extreme limits of Los 
Angeles, is earmarked for a park. 

Driving along the uncongested free¬ 
ways on a smog-free day, with poppies 
cascading along the roadside, it is not 
easy to remember how delicate the 
local ecology of the Los Angeles area 
has become. The water that irrigates 
the poppies can have been piped across 
1,000 miles, for this is semi-desert coun¬ 
try with only a few inches of rainfall 
n year. Yet Los Angeles faces a quite 

This report was written by 
Richard Ceeement 


real prospect of a population growing 
from 7^m today to 20m by the end of 
the century. There have been pro¬ 
posals actually to tax people coming 
into the State of Oalifomia. Bull iit 
would be unwise to think that the pull 
of California could be offset so easily, 
and if Los Angele^i is eventually to hold 
three times the number of people it has 
now it may have to pack them in three 
limes as tightly. 

A nuinuber of the 77 separaite town- 
shifTs that make up Ijos Angeles are 
moving that way already, developing 
their own downtown skyscraper areas, 
helped by the deciision a few years ago 
to lift the height restrictions on build¬ 
ings. An urban railway network would 
accelerate this development and one 
of the proposed railway’s backers is 
the Southern California Rapid Tran¬ 
sit, wh'ich now runs the buses. 

It it not at all clear how carefully the 
transit concern has thought through 
the financial implications of putting a 
Bart-type railway in the buses’ place. 
The argumen't going on in California 
now about pollution, how much of it 
is caused by cars, and how cars will be 
penalised by the new controls, has 
reached a pitch at which many local 
authorities are inclined to listen to 
suggestions for any (transport that does 
not depend on an internal combustion 
engine. Yet Los Angeles has several 
interesting bus experiments going on 
now, among them a downtown mini¬ 
bus service with a bus every four min¬ 
utes, which has attracted far more pas¬ 
sengers than expected, and new, express 
bus lanes which are being added to the 
San Bernadino Freeway without reduc¬ 
ing the .space available for cars. 

Eastern dig 

Because their own experience with 
buses has been so disappointing, most 
of the big cities in the eastern United 
States are either burrowing afresh or 
extending their undergrounds. Wash¬ 
ington is going to spend a probable 
$3J billion on a completely new system. 
This would be enough money to buy 
a minibus for every family, and free 
lunches and fares for every commuter. 
New York wants to spend $2.2 billion 
on extending its subway. Mayor Lind¬ 
say, in his first days m office, made a 



Los Angeles starts building up 


particularly unfortunate settlement of 
a public transport strike, on terms that 
included early retirement at l\alf-pay 
(40 per cent immediately retired, 
including three-quarters of ihc main¬ 
tenance men, so that breakdowns 
increa.sed and speeds fell). Since then, 
no New Yorker will believe that buses 
can ever pav their way in Manhattan. 
While New York buses travel at a mere 
6mph, which is barely better than a 
brisk walking pace, they jirobably will 
not. Bu-t Manhattan is ideally suited to 
the sort of experiment that would ban 
private cars from the centre, turn every 
third street into a pedestrians-oiily lane, 
and reser\e the other two for express 
buses and taxis. The few express buses 
that have been tried experimentally in 
New York have been packed—even 
though their fares arc three times those 
on the subway. 

What looks like a lost battle has been 
fought in Boston to build a new free¬ 
way, with two lanes reserved specially 
for buses, through such articulate areas 
as Harvard and the environs of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The various transport lobbies banded 
together to slaughter it, whereupon 
(iovernor Francis Sargent stopped all 
roadbuilding throughout Boston until 
a new committee that lie set up under 
an MIT town planning expert has told 
him what to do. The same friction 
between poor blacks and property- 
developing whites is at work here too, 
but the members of Governor Sargent\s 
committee are, on the whole, too young 
to belong yet to any of the established 
transport lobbies. They are due to 
report in January ; there is no sign 
yet on whose side of the fence they will 
come down. 
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And ICI came along too 


Throughout most of the world, 
chemical companies are reporting in 
their profits figures the tangible 
evidence of the long-moated upturn 
in their industry. Four of the six giants, 
whose share price movements are 
shown in the chart, did better in the 
first half of 1972 than tiiey did in 
that of 1972. 

America's £I du Pont de Nemours 
came through with a 27% increase in 
profits. Hoechst reports sales up 
and is making bullish noises, after 
an awful year when—of all the 
unforgivable sins for a German 
company—the dividend was cut. 
Bayer’s profits arc up 16% for those 
first six months, and Badische Anilin- 
& Soda-Fabrik, the -third German 
giant, computes its profits, conserva¬ 
tively, to show a rise of 28%. 
Montecatini Edison, which has been 
picked u{) and is being shaken down 
l)y its new management, is out of the 

The chemical six (Jan 6 ,i 9 /i 100) 


international Icajt’ue table. 

The six months' jirofirs of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, before tax, are 
only £56rn compared with £74111—but 
the latest quarter’s £35111 compares 
with £21111 in the previous one. The 
share price moved up 13P to 307P, 
which is almost 30% better than the 
low of 238P in April. Is it time to buy 
into the chemical companies ? 

Quite the most important bullish 
factor is the one nobody likes to talk 
about, and which is almost impossible 
to prove : the fact that the international 
companies are part of cartels which 
fix prices and carve up markets 
between themselves. I'hc most tangible 
evidence is over dyestuff prices. In the 
past few weeks, all the companies have 
put up dyestuff prices by a uniform 
11 % throughout Europe. The anti¬ 
trust department of the European 
commission is reportedly investigating 
whether the companies, fined three 


years ago for the same offence (upheld 
in the European Court of Justice in 
July), are continuing it. What is true 
of dyestuffs is true of most of th«' 
others. Except in conditions of really 
horrendous overcapacity, the price¬ 
fixing, market share agreements and 
voluntary output restrictions actually 
succeed in pushing up prices and 
profits—and are used, however noisily 
the companies try to deny the practice. 

All the companies should gcr some 
benefit but the best one to go for is 
BASF. It has emerged from a period 
of expansion and acquisition whicli 
nearly killed it—but is probably now 
better and more dynamically run than 
any other European chemical company. 
It is highly geared, with its most 
exciting activities in the United States, 
and has written off the investment in 
man-made fibres, whose real recover\ 
might not come until 1973. The pros¬ 
pective p/e at DM 162 is about 12. 
'fhe recovery in German chemical 
prices only got under way recentlx, 
so the first-half profits show the bene¬ 
fits of the cost-cutting exercises and 
leave plenty over for the .second half. 
Bayer is the nexNbcst buy ; although 
conservative and stolid it is less hcavilv 
involved in fibres than the somewhat 
confu.sed Hoechst. The shock from 
which fibres have to recover is illus¬ 
trated by the slump in British 
Enkalon’s profit from fi.sm to a tiny 
£33,000. J^dne-Poulenc is a buy foe 
the long term, but it is still an amalgam 
of too many independent companies. 
The advice on Montedison must be u) 
wait and see. The notion that the share 
can only go up has been disproved. 

As for ICI, the share price will ride 
up with any general reassessment of 
the chemical industry, or down if the 
market slide continues, but can still 
not be recommended. It is ccrtainlv 
not a long-term stock and should he 
traded quite actively. When the Euro¬ 
pean investor looks through differeu’ 
accounting policies to the internali} 
generated cash-flow (distributable pro¬ 
fits plus depreciation) he can see that 
cither ICI is too high or the Genn.oi 
companies arc too low. 
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A fnim locrt'on has its advanlagaa, SO long as the fringe is at the oentrel And 

^mbemaul^is for export trade* beinp within easy reach of any part 

- . . ‘idlands and |jonA)n by rail 




enquirittb to 

Bngjdior L H Cowan M A f Lng MK F MRIM 
Cumbenauld Dovolopniont Corporation 
Cumbarnauld Hou«e Cumbornauld bcotland 
telephone Cumbernauld 


turin, 23'’<* September - 2nd October, 1972 

L J international 
7 1 *^:^ technical 

Wj i O p exhibition 


international cangraaaaoi confaran* 
eaa and maatinga on the organiaation 
In machanlaal InduatiVi matallurgyi 
eablaway tranaporta, winter roada 
upkeep, aki-alopaa, mountain ar- 
ehltactura and raaidantlal planning 


general and precision engineering - machine-tools and too¬ 
ling • office machinery - heating and air-conditioning - eiec- 
trotechnics - electronics - nuclear power - machinery and 
equipment for building yards, building materials - Intama- 
tkHial mountain exhibition (machinery and equipment for 
winter roads upkeep and the maintenance of ski-slopes - 
cableway transports)- auropaan metallurgy exhibition 


For Information apply to: Corbo Massimo d Azeglio 15 10126 TORINO (Italy) Tel 6569'CableTOtXPO Telex 21492 TOEXPO 
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Wall Street 

A rolling Moss 
gathers some 
stones 

N9w York 

Since [jcrsistcm committees in both 
houses of ( ongress started investigat¬ 
ing the hapless American secunties 
inclustry over a year ago, Wall Street 
has been steeling itself for the enact¬ 
ment of a secunties act of iq73 This 
v\eek executives of the nations top 
national and regional securities firms 
focused on some of the more drastic 
provisions that might he contained in 
legislation following up on the initial 
enabling laws 40 years ago The pro 
posals had hetn unveilccl a fortnight 
ago in a highly critical report on the 
securities mdustry by the commerce 
and hn nice sub-comnuttee of the 
House of Representatives, c' aired by 
Congressman John Moss of c alifornia 
The comrnitteeN most controversial 
lecommendations call, first, for replac¬ 
ing the present system of fixed mini¬ 
mum brokerage commission fees b\ 
rates ^ct by competifivc forces at the 
moment they are negotiated only on 
trades over $po,ooo And, seconcl, for 
an end to a ban enforced by the New 
York and American Stock Exchanges 
barring financial institutions from 
direct access to these major exchanges 
(most srnallei regional exchanges wel¬ 
come institutional membership) 

Yet neither proposal, when looked 
at afresh at this week’s conference, 
seemed 10 strike the old terror in the 
hearts of brokerage executives One 
reason may be the Moss committee’s 
willingness to accept a progressive 
phasing of competitive lates (from the 
present cutoff of trades of $300 000 or 
more to the adoption fairlv soon of a 
new breakpoint of $100,000 or more, 
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thence to the ultimate abolition of all 
fixed rates) Moreover, not only does 
the eventuality of complete abolition 
seem a long way off right now, but 
brokers suspect that on smaller, costlier 
trade the unfixing of rates could lead 
to higher commissions rather than 
smaller ones 

Moreover, though the commfittee 
wants all exchange doors opened to 
qualified brokerages, it maintains that 
those affiliated with institutions should 
be allowed to serve only the general 
public and not for any other purpose, 
for example to recapture commissions 
Beyond this, there is much in the Moss 
report that industry executives dearly 
welcome A key provision would give 
the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion the power to establish a single 
national sysftem for the clearance and 
settlement of transact ons, a move that 
should help firms make substantial 
operating economies. 

There is still another benefit that 
brokers read into any forthcoming 
securities act, and in some ways this 
could surpass all else—the expectation 
that significant industry reform would 
go a long way toward restoring public 
confidence in the market It is the lack 
of such support, notably on the part of 
the individual investor, that has been 
blamed for . great deal of the erratic 
behaviour of the market in recent 
months Phis past week trading was 
particularly listless, even allowing for 
the long Labour day weekend, because 
investors still do not seem able to 
muster enthusiasm for equities On 
Wednesday, the Dow Jones industrial 
average fell 5 95 points to close at 
963 43 in light trading, erasing gains 
of the previous two sessions 

London market _ 

^ound as a 
bellwether _ 

The groundswell of opposition to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi¬ 
gation’s takeover of Boris has become 
more vociferous Although the lone 
dissident director, Lord Inchcape, has 
decided not to organise an opposition 
movement, others have, Mr John 
Ormond, of Sunnvest, the fund mana¬ 
gers, IS having a meeting to rally the 
forces on Friday, September 8th, and 
stockbiokers Belisha have prepared a 
list of points probing P&O’s financial 
reasoning Lazard Brothers, promoters 
of the merger and advisers to P&O, 
maintained stoutly that the bid is still 
on—but the credibility gap between the 
offer price for Bovis and the market 


price IS still near loop. 

The other exercise of director power, 
by Mr Dennis (Blake of Quinton 
Haaell (Holdings) » who protested 
against the fact and the terms of the 
merger agreed hy the rest of his board 
with Burmah Oil, both succeeded and 
failed He succeeded in getting a war¬ 
rantless alternative offer for share¬ 
holders And they promptly showed 
their thanks by voting him off the 
board 

Meanwhile, the market suddenly had 
a bout of happiness with the Imperial 
Chemical Industries results, and the 
Financial Times index spurted up 9 2 
points on Thursday to close at 3132 
after five successive days of falls It is 
remarkable that a share which has not 
participated mi 11 h in the great bull 
market should be regarded as any kind 
of bellwether for the market now 


How to enjoy 
getting graped 

New York 

Americans are becoming increasingly 
fond of table wines and this week 
investors are given a chance to inv(st 
in tht dominant Calilorniari wine 
business (and support the habit) when 
Almadcn Vineyards, one of the big 
five winemakers comes to the market 
through a rights issue 

Almaden, which last year produced 
8 6m gallons of wine is currently a 
wholly owned subsidiary of National 
Distillers and Chemical Corporation, a 
diversified liquor company After the 
offering of 1 «>m Almaden shares 
National will retain 64% of Almaden’s 
share capital 

Almaden shares have already been 
traded on a “ when issued ” basis at 
$29 Ibis compares with the official 
offer price to National shareholders 
of $20 per share In IJ71 Almadcn 
made 46 cents a share and it seems 
fair to expect around *>5 cents for 
the full year This means that Almadcn 
stock is already being traded at 1 
ratio of 53 times 1972 earnmgs 

Almaden’s association with quality 
helps sales of the cheaper Almaden 
wine Its risks are that like most 
American vsincmakers it relies heavily 
on independent suppliers of grapes 
growing only enough for 12% of its 
needs This inevitably creates a squeeze 
on margins when the grape harvest 
is as bad as it has been this year 
Nervous investors may shy away from 
a prospectus which leveals that tht 
company maintains substantial inven 
tones at its Gmcnga winery, which is 
located on the San Andreas fault 
the major geological fissure in th 
United States ” 
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Split vote at Jaguar: stop-outs (ort the right) lose out 


British Leyland 

The City doesn't 
like 


In its perverse way, the City did not 
greet the news of the end of the 
11-week Jaguar sitrike witfi any joy. 
Instead, it resumed tfie long-drawn-out 
sniping at British Leyland Motor Cor¬ 
poration’s performance and manage¬ 
ment. 

What has got the moaner-mongers 
going is the large number of BLMC 
shares on tlie market following the 
lack of intere.st in the February' rights 
jssue and the number of strikes BLMC’ 
is continuously suffering. Because of 
these strikes, BLMCil has been more 
affected than most British carmakers 
bv the rise in imports of foreign cars 
'.which now take over 25% of total 
sales in the British domestic market). 

Fuel was added to the fire at the 
time of BLMC^s interim statement. The 
earlier forecast that profits could be 
lufjOm this year, after £32m last year, 
was cut back because of the miners’ 
strike and the group’s own disputes, 
riiere followed a new forecast of 
£32m-£33m. Subsequent strikes, 
especially at Jaguar, the high profit- 
earner, seem likely to knock another 
£2ni-£3m off that. The City does not 
like missed forecasts and the share price 
has continued its decline. When The 
liconomist said that the share looked a 
£;ood long-term buy in May, it stood at 
lop. It went up to 55p but is now at 
IjGp. Is it still—on a prospective p/e of 
K)—worth buying ? 

The answer ought to be yes, unless 
-ou want an extra gamble in trying to 
l^ick the absolute price nadir. Strikes 
the major problem. They will 
f^emain so, keeping the group’s strik^- 


carnings ratio way over 100% (this is 
the jiercentage by which a company’s 
earnings would have exceeded its actual 
earnings liad there been no strike—.see 
The Econumisty August 19th, page 83) 
well into next year. But, by tfien, chere 
seems a realistic chance that the group 
will have got its assembly workers off 
piece rates and on to the less involved 
day rates. Alreatly more than half the 
men that the management would like 
on measured day rates have switched 
over. Talks arc in progrc.ss at other 
major outstanding plants like Long- 
bridge, the next big hurdle now 
that Jaguar has been settled. When 
liOnghridge has gone over, there will 
remain the very tricky 'IViumph plant 
at Coventry, where the shop stewards 
are implacably opposed to day rates. 

But by far the most Miiportant point 
to note is the management’s new 
attitude to strikes, as s^iown at Jaguar. 
Even the prospect of losing sales of 
all those profitable Jaguar XJi2s did 
not budge it from ifie final offer, 
generous as it w'as. If this fimi attitude 
can l)e maintained, future labour rela- 
tiorj.s will be much brighter. But it is 
bound to be trying for all concerned, 



especially powerless shareholders, when 
there are continuous stoppages like 
Wednesday’s example at Longbridge, 
Just over one hundred fork lift truck 
drivers objected to a regrading exercLe 
bv a committee whiCli included shop 
stewards ; so they struck. As a result, 
by Thursday 6,000 men at Longbridge, 
2,500 at Castle Bromwich and 1,000 at 
(k)wley had been laid off, 

For the rest, BLMC’s cash fX)sition 
is good £2010 of the IRC loan was 
paid back in June, for example, and 
there appears to be no truth in the 
Stories that Lord Stokes has been fish¬ 
ing in Mr Chataway’s waters for a 
hand-out. And this week BLMC raised 
£8.2m in a Eurohemd issue in Fram e 
to finance overseas dcvclo|)nients, 
mainly in Australia. There are new 
models to come, in 1973, including the 
AFX) 67 bo lx- bulk al Ijongbridge. 

It is expected to be a major advance 
compared with the unexciting Marina, 
the only new Briti.sli Leyland de.sign 
that has yet seen the light of day. 

What the jeremiahs seem to have 
missed is that British Leyland i.s the 
second most profitable motor company 
in Europe after Mercedes-Benz. Lord 
Stokes’s annoyance at the niggling 
about his performance compared with, 
.say, the much-admired Renault, which 
made a fat £15111 loss last year, 
understandable. What he has to accept 
is that his optimism about the chances 
of making good at the rime of the 
merger did not go down too well in the 
City and i.s still reiiiembeied. Basically, 
the present market price means that 
investors have decided that British Ley- 
land eamuti beat inflation and strikes. 
J’hey may lx? wrorvg—but 'the contin¬ 
ual strike news at Britain's major car 
manufacturers, Lsuch as itlie unofficial 
strike at Vauxhall’s Ellesmere plant on 
Thursday, makes it hard to prove. 

Australia _ 

Thirsty foreigners 

Sydney 

Whatever the politicians and new.s- 
papers may say (and they tend to say 
plenty) the average Australian 
inve.stor loves a takeover bid from 
whatever quarter, even a pommie or 
yankee one. So the market is delighted 
that Cadbury Schweppes (Australia) 
has decided to run the gauntlet of. . 
hostile criticism with an attractive .; 
offer for one of its more successful : 
competitors in the local soft drinks . 
xnarket, Tarax Drinks Holdings. ! 

The offer puts a price tag of 39®; 1 
cents and an exit p/e of 24 on XaraK/ : 
shares, compared with an aU-time high 
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With all thecompetiffion ofoimd 
how come Ghana Ainmoys 
ewe still on top? 


Well, the fact is, if you are going to 
U’est Africa, there are some solid 
reasons why you should ' 

travel tin Ghana Airways. 

To start with every- 
one of our flights departs 
from London-Heathrow ' 

Airport. If you are bound '> I, 

tor Accra, why travel to ^ j, 

Surrey first. ^ 

Then, we fly the best planes. Then- is 
no fastci , TTioic /cjtj'StTctc/ting, more luxurious 
way to Rci to Accra than hxVCio. And ^ 
remember Ghana Airways alone ^ 

fliestheVClOto West Africa 
from London Airport. It’s 
still a favourite 
aircraft with every 

passenger we meet. —X 


With new airlines 

springing up ev’ery month, I I ’ 

Ghana Airways is getting to ^ i 
be one of the veterans.To om 
uax of thinking, this is a major 
fslus. It’s eleven years since we first 
took to the air, and eleven years is a long 
time in the history of passenger flight. 

It means we are a very experienced 
airhne.With very experienced lONDON 
crews. And it’s worth |V 

mentioning that through 
all the years we’ve been | y 

operating, I / 

ue'ieket^tan /“ T' / y ^ 

unhlemisheJ S I 

infnnafiOTidl LArr 

flying, rean d. 


There are other ways 
get to the West Coast of j 
Africa, of course. But, (mPKyV 

before you go ahead _ ^ 

and choose one, jA. 

pause for a moment. 

Ghana Airways fly along / | ^ / ^ 

the West Coast by jet — not \ ( U 
any old jet either but the latest j j 
Fokker Fellowship — 28. 

If your destination lies inside Ghana, 
nothing could be 

easier.There is a _ t 

super internal ^ 

service, bus stop- _ ^ 

style, by Hawker — "-e-h 

Siddely 748 prop jets. 

There’s something else. We wouldn’t 
bother to mention it, but people keep 
mentioning it to us. It’s the nature of the 
service aboard every Ghana Aii ways 
aircraft.When a Ghanaian hostess says 
‘Welcome’, she really means it. It isn’t a 
matter of training, either. You can’t instil 
genuine warmth into a 
stewardess by training. In 
our case, we’re lucky. It’s a ^ 

national characteristic. 

Did we say there ^ ^Mr 

were other ways to get to * JtMr 

West Africa? Could we ^ 

suggest you do yourself a \ 

favour? Forget them. 

^ JHUrttmmyM 

We make new friends on every flight 

12 Old Bond Street, London Wl. let: 01*499 0201 
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Ibrabank 
mamiger he indulges 
insomepie^ 
uidianklihe acthdlies. 

Your Barclays manager won't proyfui 
you with a long, forbidding face that maker, 
you wonder why you ever thought of going 
to soe him. He has a positive attitude to any 
problems facing you in your business. 

He’ll tell you that Barclays offers an 
enormous range of services M2 at the 
last count! He can advise you about the 
ones which best suit your needs - from 
factoring to insurance programme.^, leasing 
to pension schemes. 

L Call on your nearest Barclays 

f manager—you’ll find that he’s in business 
1 too. * 


BARCLAYS 


Banking means Baiclay.s 
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of about 250 cents and a p/c of 15^ state. Tarax is another Melbourne slid from over $14 to around $4, the 

before the board gave advance notice company, but there the similarity ends, fund has changed from being an open- 

of merger prospects last month. With Sir Henry Bolte has gone into ended one, like a unit trust, to a closed- 

about 20% c»f the market, Tarax retirement, and 'the market would be ended one, like an investment trust, 

could almost claim to be the largest considerably shocked to encounter The price ^thiat fundholders can gelt 

single soft drinks operation in intervention from the state govern- for their shares is now determined by 

Australia. It is certainly the largest ment, even though the local supply and demand, but the shares are 

Australian-owned one. Therein lies the attorney-general has admitted that not quoted on any stock market. No 

rub for the economic nationalists, the inquiries are being made. bank wanted to handle the brokerage, 

more.so since soft drinks are otherwise /\/ri r j Capital Growth decided to set up 

dominated by American and British trading 'subsidiary. Share- 

interests. holders are advised to write to it offer- 

Cadbury Schweppes (Australia) is Od| 3 IX 3 l SMTinK ing to sell their shares. The address is 

approximately 70% owned by the Beirut. The offer pricc is $1.26. 

British parent; this will be reduced When offshore funds sink into a mess. Fundholders will no doubt be happy 

to about 60% after the scrip issue the chances of a rescue operation are to learn that any profit will be for 

involved in the present bid. Left to the slim. The affairs of lOS Ltd, its funds the benefit of Capital Growth Corn- 

market, there would be little doubt and ex-funds, lurch from bad -to pany. Another 'thing fthey learned was 

about the outcome even though the terrible. In the six months to June it the change in name ; and that the 

marriage was hastened by fears of showed a loss of $5*8m, which would assets of the associated real estate fund 

other overtures. About 30% of the have been $i.5m higher but for the had been added to their own. But 

shares are firmly committed to CSA sale of lOS fund products to an whether they own the assets is still 

already. The question, posed by the unnamed German organisation. The unclear. The last accounts were audited 

heavy discount of Tarax shares below earnings for the Transglobal Financial by Price Waterhouse, who pointed out 

the bid price, is w'hether it will be Services subsidiary, which are not con- that, according to the trustee’s records, 

left to the market. solidated in spite of the fact that it jusft about all the -shares in the fund 

Government interference with the is 80%-owned, have plummeted were registered in the name of New 

bid could come from one or both of to $750,000 from $3.im a year ago— Providence Securities. Price Water- 

two quarters. The first is the federal implying that many of the fund’s house added that, as at the end of 

government, following statements from managements have been hived off, and December, the liabilities of New 

the prime minister downwards in the that there 'have been heavy net Providence showed an excess of $i.5m 

past week (before the bid) that redemptions in the funds remaining in over assets. There were several other 

Canberra has been u.sing “ subtle its control. points on which the auditors were 

persuasion ” to deter foreign raiders European shareholders in another unable to express an opinion. They 

and would be tabling some sort of ill-fated fund, Capital Growth, were resigned on .the completion of ithc 

legislation tc deal with offending bids, called to a meeting in London this audit. The company has persuaded the 

The prime minister got .short shrift week. Very few of the supposed 16,000 Costa Rican branch of Peaf Marwick 

from the chairman of Tarax. He said fundholders were able to attend, and Mitchell 'to take over, arid ik is 

that there had been no prior consulta- those that did turned a finer shade of struggling to do the audit for the year 

tion, and that “We just go on until puce during the proceedings. Their ended in September, 1971. 

we are stopped.” only emotional satisfaction was that the Any views by shareholders can be 

The other possible intervener is Gemian shareholders were, according voiced at the annual general meeting 

the \bctorian state government. It to a concise lawyer, contemplating of the company next month. It is being 

hastiU’ passed a law last May when the legal action. Last July the fund held in San Jos 4 . However, their collec- 

state premier, Sir Henry Bolte, was (managed by New Providence Securi- tive 6m votes will have to do battle 

determined to protect a Victorian tjes) upped from the Bahamas and with the 4m votes that New Providence 

company (Ansett Transport Industries) settled in Costa Rica. In order to stem has issued to itself, but attached to a 

from a contested bid from another the rising redemptions, as the price mere i ,000 shares. 


Parambe 
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interests, and it is these which have 
pushed the p/e up to 50. If the drilling 
that is to start in the next two or 
three weeks finds commercial quantities 
of oil, the shares could be worth 
i6op-20op. 

The immediate drilling is to be in 
the 30/30 block of the North Sea 
whidh is half-owned by the Inlet North 
Sea Corporation and 6J% by Ball and 
CdlHns. Parambe owns 2.4% of Ball 
and Collins and has recently bought 
ii% of Inlet. This block is near the 
field where the Hamilton group 
recently made a find. There are five 
more blocks owned by the Inlet group. 
Ball and Collins own 20% of two more 
groups with one block each, and 
Parambe owns directly 2% of the 
Kilroy Group that has two blocks. The 
main hedge for shareholders is the 
soundness of the management of its 
other investments. 

Decca _ 

Record navigation 

In the past year the Decoa share price 
has doubled, lost half the gain, and 
then got back most of the loss. The 
volatility was caused by huge 
uncertainty over w'hat the profits 
would turn out to be. In the event, 
the surprise -leap in profits from £3m 
to fiy.im came not so much from the 
discery side, as from the turnaround 
on the capital goods side from a loss 
of £270,000 to a profit of £2.45m. 
The “A” tfihare price of 37op, with ta 
not so groovy p/e of 17, could well 
climb again. But Sir Jules Thorn's 
comments on the colour television 
yellow peril have depressed the box 
enthusiasts. 

Gloom over the Japanese may not 
fade for a while yet, but it can hardly 
affect television earnings this year, 
with demand for colour outstripping 
supply. Retail sales of consumer 




Gilbert O 'Sullivan: record records 


durables were up 10% in volume in 
May-July over the previous three 
months, just as Mr Barber had 
ordered in the budget. It would be a 
rash man who translated that into a 
40% annual rate of growth for all 
consumer durables, but that sort of 
growth rate is a modest estimate for 
the colour television part of the total 
that Decca is concerned with. Tele¬ 
vision sets are about a quarter of its 
sales and prdbably nearer a third of 
its profits. 

The impressive turnround on the 
capital goods side, contributing two- 
thirds of the profit increase for the 
year, makes it a much better quality 
performance than a simple television 
bonanza would have been. In 
navigators, the marine side has good 
quality earnings from rental; those 
used in surveys arc operating 
in the North Sea and worldwide ; and 
the management has been tightened 
on the airborne s^ide, with cuts in 
promotion costs. In radar, besides 
being an international leader on the 
marine side, Decca has the BAG 
Rapier missile system conti*act. 

The main part of the profit from 
consumer goods comes from records, 
which are booming in Britain and 
recovering in America. Pre-tax profit 
of £9m-£iom seems reasonable for 
1972-73, £2im in television, £3^01 
in records and £3im in capital goods, 
which would bring the p/e down from 
an historic 17^ to a prospective 13. 

BSR’s results* showing pre-tax pro¬ 
fits up from £3.7m to £6,410, 
more than confirmed the chair- 
man's optimism in the annual report 
in May. Like many a glamour stock 
the share price may well be restrained 
by the vast profit that some holders 
are sitting on. But an historic p/c of 
20 at 597P means that there could be 
plenty rf steam left yet. 


Dutch banks 

Eurojim swoops 7 

British investors have been 50 interested 
in Dutch banks as one of the better 
bets in the European exchanges that 
the. market in them has practically 
been made over here recently. The 
final accolade is provided by rumours 
that Mr Jim Slater is interested, 
specifically in Slavenburg*s Bank, but 
also, apparently, in others. ThU may 
well not mean takeover bids as these 
are difficult in fhe Netherland'S ; but 
trading arrangements could be made, 
and any share purchases have no 
doubt been profitable anyhow. 

The p/es of Dutch banks tended to 
be around 6, about half those of 
the British clearing banks, before the 
British first got wise to this. Even now, 
at 8 to 10, they arc below the most 
optimistic prospective estimates for 
British clearers. Earning.^ are expected 
to be nearly static this year, making 
historic and prospective p/es similar* 
The sharp decline in Dutch interest 
rates earlier in the year had been 
partly reversed recently, but the 
ailthorities moved on Thursday to 
counter the rising trend by cu!tting the 
bank rate from 4 per cent to 3 per 
cent. 

Unlike German and Swiss banks, 
the Dutch banks practise full disclosure 
of profits and diversions to reserves. 
Thev rely more upon straightforward 
retail banking than British clearers, 
although there have been good profits 
recently from stock exchange 
operations and foreign currency deal¬ 
ings. If the dollar premium seems an 
obstacle, borrowing from a Dutch 
bank to buv its shares should be a 
proposition. 

Of the big three banks, Ncder* 
landsche Middenstandsbank (the 
Dutch middle-class bank) is the 
.smallest and has the fastest growth 
record. It is strictly managed and has 
a low wages and salaries bill. It is 

probably the best buy of the three, 

.«ince its lower p/e compensates for the 
narrower market in the shares. 
Algcinene Bank Nederland is rated a 
point lower than the Amsterdam* 
Rotterdam Bank, partly becau.se its 
foreign income is not regarded as a 
bull point in the Netherlands (where 
upvaluations are the fear). But for 
British investors the international 

involvement could be an attraction. 

Price p/e Yield 

, ^ ^ , (florina) (historic) (•/•) 

Amsterdam-Ronerdam 76.5 9.6 4 4 

Aigemene 361 8.6 4.7 

Nederlandsche 

Middsnstandsbartk 175,2 S.O 3.7 
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Leslie Coulthard Management 

Brettenham House,14 Laixaster Places London WC2 INephone 01-2401605 
Personnel and Management Consultants 

Unless otherwise stated ail replies (quoting the reference) should contain brief 
career details and will be handled in confidence by a consultant 


Ireasurer/ 

Finandai 

Controller 

£?500 


British owned International group involved In a 
variety of financial services with substantial overseas 
interests and advanced plans to extend into several 
new countries to create a global network needs a 
young CA or MBA for this post Overseas funding Is 
an important element of the job at this juncture 
Ample opportunity for deep involvement in running 
a very profitable business. Ref. TFC/481/E 


Money 

Operations 

ay 


Our client Is well established in the City and Im¬ 
peccable in reputation Very large assets and an 
excellent record o1 achievement provide the ideal 
starting point for further imaginative growth in the 
provision of financial services The Immediate need 
IS for an experienced man to lead the existing team 
in the money operations area At present he could 
be on tho money side in a merchant bank or clearer, 
or In a comparable organisation in the City 1 his Is a 
)ob for a skilled professional who is looking for the 
bigger opportunity which may be elusive In hIs 
present company Ref: MO/48'r/E 


e OWFiUlT STHTEMEW _ 

LEWIS & PEAT A 

FURTHER ADVANCE IN PROFITS ^SSH, 

TO IMBVIIOV IflTI 

All sections have contnbuted to the increased trading profit for the year ended 31 st Marcn 1972 



1972 

1971 


C 

£ 

1 Commodity and general trading 

1,026.000 

1 004,000 

Financial 

607,000 

364,000 

Insurance Broking 

719,000 

628,000 

Associated companies 

227,000 

141,000 

Group trading profit 

£2,679,000 

£2,137,000 

1 Earningq per share 

12.7p 

10 9p 

Capital and reserves 

£5,312,000 

£4,987 000 


Mr Harry Kiss>n in his statement says 

"International trade is still beset with currency problems but the Common Market 
should give us additional opportunities for developing our already extensive trade 
with the continent of Europe I believe that the potential for expansion of the group 
IS continually increasing I have little doubt that the board will take full advantage 
of their opportunities and that the present year's results will show further advances." 

Copits of the Report and Accounts are available from 
The Secretary lewis & Peat Limited Plantation House Mincing Lane London EC3M 3JA 

COMMODITIES « CHEMICALS * MERCHANTIN6 ♦ INSURANCE * FINANCIAL SERVICES 


University of 
New Enggland 
Annidale. 

New South Wales 


The loUcneiiM poitttoni we to 
llUod, U poMlblf from 
1973 


Department Accounting 
ond Financtol 
Management 

SENIOR LBCTURBH 
LECTURER TEAOHINO 
PBLLOW 

The XSepartment providii 
coiirae lii acoounUne 
buainM* finanoi. lecurlty analy- 
Bit auKl bualneM law for 
undergraduaiet in Uie Vacuity 
of Boonomlo Studln, and Poat 
graduate candldaitea for diploma 
and mooter decree oouriet 
Applloanrta tor tne Senior Lee* 
turer/Leolurer pooitton Bhould 
be qualiflcd to Conduct leoturea 
and InUate reseairch prooram- 
mea m one or more or the 
tiyllowlna flelda Buelnem 
hm Manacement Aroountlng 
Aocountlng Syatema (with 
particolaii reference to oompuier 
baaed avatcoia) BuelnrM Fin- 
anoe FlnanUal Aocounttnt 
AppUcauU for the poelUon of 
Xeaiihlnfr Fallow ahould be 
quaUfled to t induct tutorials in 
either astounting/ftnanoe husl- 
neea law rekdiins staff are 
enoourased to partloiipwte In 
rtaean h pruKrauimee of he 
Aocounltng By stems HesearUi 
Centre eatiabllshpd within the 
Department The Reaeareh 
Centre has a ataff tatablisn 
moat of one senior and lour 
Junior retiearch fellows wltn 
BKTetsulal and oomputer pro- 
rrannnlng aaaialianoe 

Department of Economic 
Statistics 

LECTURER AppUoanta should 
have teaching and research In 
tereaU In one or more of Uie 
fields ot Economic and Soda' 
BtaUsUcs Bconometries and 
Opera Iona ResLarch Otnei 
things being equal some prefer 
ence may bi givin to an appll 
cant with teaolilng ami 
research Moperlence concerned 
with the UBL of steUsttcit in 
other Suolal Sclencis in addi¬ 
tion to BoonoiulOB 

Department of Politics 

LECTURBR Appllcaitiona will 
be considered from persons 
wfbh interests in any of the 
mo&n aub^elds of the dtsd 

K line although preference mav 
B given for a particular In 
teresl in poUUcal theory and 
poliUral philosophy 
DepartmeAtai research Iniereate 
include pulltlca and ladsm 
DollUca and the envlrc nuieml 
oablnei government compara- 
uve federallam sovereignty ami 
authority in coutemporar> 
political phUosophy political 
culture and political sootaUaa- 
Uon pomiCB and admlnlatratlon 
in developing countries The 
dmrtmcm M-operatea In 
mter-dladplinaFv oourae wc*rk 
for the degrees of Bacheloi 
and Master jf Social Science 

SALARIES Senior Lecturer 
IA9 667 range 111.130, Leoturei 
9Ae.B97 range 99 786 Teach 
Ing Ftliow 9A4.18i> range 
18.302 

Oondltlciw to) Senior Leoturei 
Lecturer Include provision fj 
travel and removal expenses 
In aiditlon, for the permanent 
appointments superannuation la 
available iugether with oMls 
tanoe In buying or building a 
home and study leave Studv 
leave grants are available and 
credit ma* be granted for 
existing studv leave entitle 
ment 

Assistance towards fares and 
removal expenses will be given 
for Teaching Fellows Appoin¬ 
tees from the United Kingdom 
will be nominated for _ travel 
under the Assisted 


Further particulars and appU- 
oatlon procedure available frum 
the Aaacdaaon of Ooiumofl 
wealth UniveraiUea i^W 
16 Gordon ^uaM. Ihiidon 
WCIH OFF (Tel 01 117 B8791 

Close on II 
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APPOINTMENTS 


AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL AND 
FORESmY INDUSTRY TRAINING BOARD 

ThB BoGFd't GOtfrvltiviBB •xtBnd ovsr Eagtand, Sootlanvi and Walas 
and -its maiin obJacHiva •{« to inoraaae tha quantity and improva the 
quality of travning «via>»toiblo to tha linduaiilry. 

Aipplllioaift'ons ara now ^nviM for the ipoat of 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

ratpoaafbla to itha Prtndipal Rasaarch 'Officar. 

Thiia *18 a naw and timpoutant post offering oonaidarabla scope 
for iniriativa and an opportunity to gain axiparianca of rasaarch iinto 
agpicuftural manipovyar and train'ing. The succatsaifu'l candudate will 
assist ‘in fba 'idanilificaPion Of areas and proOlams requiring 
rasaaroh, itha design and oonduot OU rasaarch projects to meet 
tha needs of the Boaird and tha rapoirting, publication and dis- 
sarmnation of research project fmoings. Ha/aha will also be 
requiiirad ito Iraiisa with Ooverrvmanit and Universilty Departments 
and Raaeerc'h Organ'iaations, and Ho monitor and manage specific 
reaaarch projects, The need to deputise for the Principal Research 
Officer wHi arao arise from time to ttimo. 

The 'ma^r •requframants foir this 'post are a good 'Honours Degree, 
or equivalent 'fn Economics* Agricultural Economics or a social 
aeianct, aH wrth a stetiaitical biias, and not less than two years' 
axpeiliavice *in research and/or statisti'cal work. An ability to deal 
at senior level with the staff of Universities or Rasaarch bodies is 
asaantiai. Kinowladga/axperrence oif orve or more of the industries 
Gfovarad by tha Board is deaneble. 

Tha preferred •S'ga range is 25-40 end starting salary wil'l be 
between £2,400 and £2,700 per ennum, according to age, quairfica- 
tiona end experience with salary inorements according to 
performance. The post wi‘ll >ba based at the Board's headquarters 
in Beckenham 'but some trevelling ‘t-n the UK will be required. 

Plesaa write, with brief derails, for an eppi'iostion form to : 

Paraonnal Manager, 

Agricultural, Horticultural and Forestry 
Industry Training Board. 

Bourne House. 

32/34 Beckenham Road. 

BBCKEMHAM. Kant. BR3 4l>e. 


BCONOMISr 

Ago 28-32 

Oversaias ContOmers Ikmited *is e leeder In tha development of 
irtternationial ithroughwtrsrrsport ooinlainer edPVPcas which era vitaJ 
to the matioirv's export end timport trades. 

A vacancy -has lansan .at e senior level )io the Compeny's Ccorvomica 
Department far a 'Greddate Economnst, Post-univorsity axpjrrianca 
PS eseen'Cial 

The work 'involves trade lorecaaifing, tha analysis <olf oippoirtunitiaB 
for developing <oonta'iner services 'and other aconom'it espects of 
connaineriisation It 'rs idliated to praictrcaj probienvs affecting 
company pPUcy end The jOb prodidas an opporiunlity Ho worh with 
other Departimenits in O'CL and to leern the container business. 

Applicants should have a knowledge of maoro-economfi'c factors 
m world trade, oil the clemanfs Pf piOject enaiyafis end of 'Sicatiistical 
techniques used Tin buainesa. 

Salary wiiH be ecoortfing to age and experience. The appointment 
Will be ibaaed in London and conditiions of service will includs 
four weeks' leave, free llife cover, luncheon vouchers and e 
oontri'buvory ipeneion 'echeme. 

Appircstfions gidirvg detSlNs lof idaireer to date should be sent to : 
The 'Staff Adviear. Ovaraaas ‘ContaiiM-rs limited, 

St. <Mary Axe House. St. Mary Axe, London BCSA BBE. 




THE POST OFFICE 

Director of Public Relations 


Central london 

The Post Office is seeking a Director of Public Relations. The 
man appointed to this exacting job will be directly responsible 
to the Chairman of the Post Office and will be required to 
advise the Chairman and other Board Members on all public 
relations matters. His work will include much direct contact 
with the press, broadcasting and other public bodies, and the 
maintenance of close and effective links with management. 
He will lead a team of PR specialists, fashion Post Office PR 
objectives and strategies to accord with the agreed Business 
and Corporate plans, and bo responsible for the success with 
which they are implemented and followed through. 

The individual appointed will have had much successful 
experience as a communicator. He will have an extensive 
knowledge of mass communication media and be sensitive 
to changes in public opinion. He will have the ability to grasp 
policy Issues quickly, to explain how policies are being 
applied, and to mix effectively with people up to the 
highest levels. 

The Post Office serves every citizen and institution in the 
country and has extensive world-wide links. Its operations 


are diverse, large-scale, and based on advanced technology. 
Over 4C0,000 people are employed and capital investment is 
at the rate of £5G0 million a year. The organisation is in four 
business divisions — Telecommunications; Postal; Giro and 
Remittance Services; Data Processing, each with its own 
management, subject to the overall authority of the Board. 
Certain services, including public relations, are organised 
centrally. ^ 

Salary: in the range of £6835 to £8430 (under review). 
Other conditions, including superannuation, are of a good 
standard. 

Please write or telephone for an application form, quoting 
reference S.608. 


Miss L. M. Murden 

Senior Appointments Branch 

23 Howland Street 

LONDON 

W1P6H0 

01-631 2368 
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HOUSE OF GOMMONS UeRARY 

Research Division 

GRADUAIE 

STATISTICIAN/ECONOMIST 

is required for e poet es Library Cleric to -canry out research for 
Members of ParDament, to participate in ttie general work of a 
busy legislative L'brery, and to prov.de res'ponsi’b'ie end impartial 
assfistance over a wide range of current affairs. 

Cendidfrtes. normally aged under 28, snust have a degree with first 
or second class honours, or «n eppropr'.ate 'post*g red mate degree, 
in silbjects wbidh include sisds*tics, piefviebiy cofivbined with 
economics. 

Starting salary may be above the nVinumum of the scale £1530* 
£2476 Wi'th a nfrght duty ettowarvce of up <t<o £595 p.a where 
eoplioable. iPromotion proepects (yvh'.ch could be at or about ege 
28) to Serfior Li>brary Clerk (£2772'C4599) ; end above. Non* 
contriibjtpry pension echeme. 

For fdll deiafls and an epphcation form (to be returned by 
29 September, 1972), write v> the Chri'l Service Com mieeio n, 
Alencon Link, Baeingetoke, Hants, or telephone BASiNGSTOfCE 
29222 mnX 500 or lOHDO^i 01^ 1992 (24 hour " Aneafone" 
•ervice). Pleaee quote 0/9039. 


University of 
Melbourne 

UECTURBSHIP 


DEPARTM&NT OP EOONOMICB 

AppUcanits for this position 
Hhouici have substentlal academic 
quallflcattons. university tesiCh- 
ing experience and proven 
research ability. Opportunities 
lor advanced teaonina and 
research will be provided, and. 
as far as posalble, theM will 
be arranged to suU the 
appointee's special interests, 
as indicated In hla appUoatlDn. 

AppUcaUons win be considered 
from persons toiareated In 
either a contlnulnji or a fixed- 
term appointment for three 
years. More than one eppalniU 
nient may be possible. 

The successful appointee will 
be expected to t^e up duty 
by isl February 1973 or aa 
soon after that date as con 
be arraneed. 

SALARY : $A6.G97.$9.286 per 

annum. 

Further informeiUon. including 
detSLlls of application procedure 
and conditions of appotnlment. 
is available from the 
AssociaiUon of Oommomveoltih 
Unlversltiea (Appts), 36 Gordon 
Square, Inndon wClH OPP 
(Tel : 01-387 8572). 


October 1972 


County Borough 
of Grimsby 

nCBMIOAl. BCaVlOIB 
DiPARTMiirr 

Planning Assistant 
Grade A.P,4 

{£2J00-£2,388 per onnum; 


Appddoaittioiia ore invited lor 
the Above jM In the Phumtng 
DlviMon. Tiie person onpoUited 
will asslAt with reseat work 
for an Interim strategic plan 
now belns prepared and the 
formulation of pottetes for dis- 
trict plans, develocsuent control 
and regloiial studies. 

The poet would suit a OraduoU 
in Oeogrephy, Boonomles or 
SoeUd Science with some know¬ 
ledge of ooctatl, ooonoxnlc or 
town planning steittgiici. Practi¬ 
cal experience in tonm planning 
or local government would be 
on odvotinge. 

The appointment is eUbjeot to 
the Noik^ OondlUone of 8er- 
vioe. Where appropriate, 
tkouiang acoommodeMoo can be 
provided for six monttae, or 
seperaibon allowance of £4 weekly 
paid for thirteen weeks. 100% 
removal eoqwDoea reimbuned. 

AppUosKblion forms moi' be 
obtained from the CMef 
Admlndatratlve Aaststant, Teeh- 
niool Services Depsu^tment. 
Mutdeipa] Offlees, Town HoU 
Square, Orimaby, to whom they 
must be retumM not later than 
25th September, 1072. 

P. W. WARD 
Town CQerk 
and Chi^ Executive. 


■■ INTERNATIONAL FIRM OF 

Planning and 
Transportation 
Consultants 

wishes to interview Qualified Professionals 
with direct experience in the fields of: 


■ Urban an(j Regional LaniJ Use/Transport- 
ation StueJies, 

■ Highway Planning anij Lay-out, 

■ Economic Assessment of Transport 
Investment, 

■ Public Transport Operations and 
Planning. 

The firm undertakes a wide range ol chal¬ 
lenging assignments both in-this country 
and overseas, and expects its staff to be able 
to accept a degree ot project responsibility 
for manv different aspects of the work. 

Staff would be initially based at our U.K. 
offices in Londor\ Leeds or Liverpool. 


□ 


Please write to D. J. Bishop, 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
Salisbury House , 

Finsbury Circus, 

London. EC2M 6UR. 


Intemulional 

Banking 

Exncntives 


Lloyds and Bolsa International is an expanding and 
progressive Bank offering exciting opportunities for able 
men to develop their careers. At present wc have 
vacancies for young executives to join our new teams 
who are marketing financial services to international 
customers around the world. 

The men wc arc looking for should have a knowledge of 
international banking and the ability to assess risk and 
negotiate realistic terms! They should be familiar with 
the money markets and the principles of foreign 
exchan^ tran.sactions, and should have a marketing 
capability. Specialised expciience in law, accountancy 
or corporate finance will be an advantage. 

Starting remuneration will be between £3,000 and 
£5,000, depending upon experience. Fringe benefits are 
excellent. 

Written applications in strict confidence to: J, K. Hirst, 

jmiySiELS^ 

UJIF 40/M Queen Victoria StrMt,Umdon,EC4P«:L. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


I Senior | 

t Commercial | 

I Executive | 

☆ (Economist/Accountant) 

^ A leading British company, of sound technological 

☆ achievement and operating multi-nationally, seeks a ^ 

^ financially orientated commercial executive for a nev^ 

^ senior post. Age 30-36. Salary c. £5,000 plus ^ 

^ good fringe benefits. %\ 

H With considerable authority, he will be responsible for 
' analysing worldwide pricing information and specific price ^ 

^ build-ups geared to piofit maximisation, and for assessing ^ 
international economic and financial trends. He will also ^ 
deputise as required for the Group Pricing Executive and 
there are good prospects, possibly to other commercial VT 
^ activities. He must have strong analytical skills with a ☆ 
^ financial/accounting bias, and an understanding of 
^ international business methods probably derived from large 
^ company experience. Ho will almost certainly be a qualified 
^ economist and/or accountant. Some overseas travel 
>r involved North West location. Removal assistance. "jif 

☆ ☆ 

^ Phase write, with full persona! and career details, 

^ and quoting ref. 12S0BELE to ^ 

Tpt* ‘A' 

☆ KXFrVTrVFRKLKf'TION ^ * I ^’-l PERKKT.KY .SQV ARK V 

In nu ciruims>anctts will npplicdnts' idpntitiHs bu disclosed wiihnni auihoniy 


I English 
Tourist Board 


☆tViw 7^ 




^ -LONDON 

_J £3250 to£4000 

TOURISM: 
SENIOR MARKETING 
RESEARCHER 

The English Tourist Board is expanding its Markieting 
Research Unit and ncm needs a senior executive to concen* 
trate on marketing and advertising surveys as bases for the 
Board’s marketing programmes, as well as making a more 
general contribution to the Board’s marketing activities. 

He or she will: have a good, numerate honours degree: be 
around 30 with five years’ success record in marketing, 
including research, obtained in either a forward looking 
company in consumer marketing or a leading research 
agency: have the ability to write lucid reports: and have 
the personal qualities to integrate with a fully professional 
team breaking new ground on matters of importance in 
national and regional tourism. 

Starting salary within a range of £3250-^4000. 

Please write personally, fully and in confidence to: 

Dayid Jeffries, OBE, ■Marketing .Director, 

ENGUBH TOURIST BOARD, 4 GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, SWIW ODU. 


Economists for 
Management Consultancy 


The Economic Studies Division of PA operates 
in the UK and internationally, having a special 
interest in the newly developing countries. 
Transport, Tourism, Commodities, Regional and 
Industrial Studies are the main areas of interest. 
The work is fast and exacting, but the back-up of 
our Marketing and Economic Information 
Centre, and of Operational Research and 

Senior 

Economist 

Salary: up to {fifioo 

A widely experienced outstanding Senior Econo¬ 
mist capable of controlling major projects is 
needed. He should play a leading role in the 
funlier development of the Divison. 

We would also like to hear from younger 
Economists, under 28, who would like to join the 
team that is being built up. 


Computer Services, provides the ba.se for a major 
expansion in this held. 

PA is a British Management Ccmsuitancy practice, 
probably the second largest in the world, employ¬ 
ing over a thousand professional staff in fuUy 
owned subsidiaries and with a unique intci- 
national coverage. 

Economist 

Salary: up to £4^800 

An Economist is needed with a background in 
the existing main areas of interest, and especially 
in the application of Cost Benefit Analysis applied 
either with infrastruaure developments overseas 
or Local Government applications in the UK. 
He must be capable of working on his own 
initiative and of leading small groups. 

Applications, giving details of age, qualifications 
and experience should be sent to; 



HER Perrin* Director of Economic Studies 
PA Mnnngement Consultants Ltd 
13 Grosvenor Crescent, London SWl 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

HEALTH SERVIOB8 
RE81ARCB UNIT 

Research Fellows 

Aeplloatbiit sn invited from 
eapmonced gradiwtes for two 
poeUi of RMMurch Fellow, In 
the Beelth Services Resesrch 
Unit taued In the Centre for 
n ese s eoh In the Bodsl 
Sotences, with effeet from 1st 
ooSoesr 1972 or ss soon as 
possible uiei^ter. One of the 
icUows wtU be baaed In 
Canterbury and worklns on a 
study of the dlstelbutton of 
senanal praotmoners. ITie other 
fellow will be based In London 
and seconded to the Dmiaxt- 
ment of Health azid Social 
Security to heto with a 
current study ox residential 
aocommodation. 

Salary, depending on quall- 
flcations and espmenoe, will 
be within the range £1764- 
£3102. 

Further parUculars and 

a^ttvvUon forms may be 

obtained from Mr. J. B. Reilly. 
Cornwallis Building. The 

University, Canterbury, Kent. 
Oocnpleted applications (3 

copies) should oe received not 
later than 22nd September, 

1972 (Quote- A21/72) 


Monash University 
Melbourne, 

Australia 

DEPARTMENT OF BCXINOMICS 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
in Administration 

ApphOiiUons are invited for 
the position of Leoturer/Senlor 
Lecturer in AdxnlnlstraiUoin. 
AppUoants with appropriate 
quallllaatlons and experience 
wUT be considered for a senior 
leoturesMp. No particular area 
of intereat It spedBed tor this 
position but prtferenoe will be 
given to sppnwts with proven 
ability to undertske end super¬ 
vise research in s field of 
modern manMunant. 

Salary : Lecturer : ^6,697- 

$9,286 per annum. Senior 
Lecturer : 8A9.540-I11,130 per 

annum with lupeimnnuaam 
based on sn endowment 
aseuranoe scheme, the em¬ 
ployee and the employer con¬ 
tributing 5% end 19% 
reapeotlvely. 

Beneats ; TraveUtinf expenses 
for appointee and Tsmily* re¬ 
moval allowance, repatriation 
alter three years' appointment 
If desired; temporary 
for sn InlUsl period. G^y 
leave entttlement accumula^ 
at the rate of one month's 
leave for each six mont)^ 
asrviee up to six years, with 
provlteon for Ananolal smU- 

Furthsr general informsitlen 
and detslli of application pro- 
oedun are svtllaBle from Mr. 
J. D. Butohirt, Academic 
Registrar, Monash University, 
weiui^n Road, Clayton, Vic¬ 
toria 3188, or the Broretery- 
Oenerml, Association of Oon- 
motiweshh umvemties (Appte). 
36 Gordon Square, Lonten 
WCIH OFF (Tel : 01-317 

8872). Inquiries about the 
Department to ProCsaaor D. 
Q^nuw In the University. 


Uiuvenrity of 
York 

DBPAR^WNT OF B00NOMI08 
AND RELATED STUDIES 

Ellis Hunter Fellowship 
in Economics or 
Economic History 

An unexpected vacancy has 
made it poMble to offer the 
above Fellowship to a suitable 
candidate, witfli effeot from l 
October 1972 or m soon as 
noittble thereafter. The suoceas- 
ful oandldato should have com¬ 
pleted s post-graduate trsiniag 
course in economics, economic 
history or economic atetlstdcs 
and would be expeotod to con¬ 
duct reeearoh in cither indus- 
irtail economloa (Including 
economics of public enter- 
pnlse), or industrial econo¬ 
mic hUrto^. The appoint¬ 
ment Is for one year in 
the first instance, but may be 
renewed for a further year. 

Salary in range Cl,500-£1.700 
(non-penalonaUv. 

Six comes of applications, 
naming three retereee, should 
be sent by IB September, to 
the Registrar. University of 
York. HesUngton. York, YOl 
BOD, from whom further details 
may be obtained. Please quote 
reference no. 12/7036. 


For further appoi n tments 
see pages 5, 7.100 to 107 


Post Office Engineering Union 


GENERAL SECRETARY 

Ths most of Gensasl Sscratarv to Aha iPost Office Englnaarinp Union 
rs vwegm folkM^na khs daaifn <ff OffMooint-Snylah. Tha Union 
invMas ffppillcstions to fifi this wacsnicy ; csndMlaiws must ha abla 
!o damonatrsta a fscord of sarvica to the teada union movamant. 
ApipBiioatrona Will iba tiaatad Hn conffdarros. 

Ths satery is currantty £7,216 amd thsra Qs a casAnihutory super- 
anruiwtron aOhama m oipgratian wiHt a -normwl rstkramsnt age of 
00 years. (Aipipirtostion Pornvs toga>fhar with futxhar imRowmation shout 
ths past can <ba mfaffained 'by wrfttsn 'request, and shouM ha 
rsiturnad nCt later than iFridsy, 29rh Ssiptenroar 1972 addrasead to 
Deputy General 'Sacragary, f^oat Ofllca Ciroinaarlns Union, Qrayatoka 
Houaa, Hangar lane, Csllng, London m IBt. 


-1 ECONOSCS GRADUATES 

App^lcsn^s ara invitsd for s post with tha 

BH SOCIAL SCIENCE 

RESEARCH COUNCIL 

to assiat the Secretary of tha EcononVics Committee in dsaHng with 
rasaspch grant applicaliorvs and other mors ganarsl sspsets of 
Council business. Applicants should nopmsNy os under 29, have 
sn honours dsfiiaa rn Economics and he mtarasted in rssaarch and 
rssaareh edmimi'atrafion. 

Salary seals £1206-£2043 plus G175 I'onfdon aliowanco. SteTtinq walary 
normally at ths irdnimum but Incramsnts may be aliowsd for 
apipropniats postgifvduista expefience, PSSU rs payaible ; 41 hours ; 


ApplioationB in wriang stating age, qualrficati<ona and axpsriance 
to 88RC. Room 1136, State House, High Holborn, London WC1 by 
September 16, 1972. 


i yiffFSSSj 
NMUf tm 


ECONOMIST 

to play a leading part in the economics team advising Williams & Glyn's 
Bank Financial ana business experience would be an advantage but an 
academic career in this field would be acceptable. He will have the 
opportunity to establish himself as an authority on economic affairs for 
the Bank. His main task will be to advise the Bank upon economic 
trends at home and abroad, which affect its strategy and operations, 
and to furnish analyses of UK and international business conditions to 
the line divisions and their customers He will also contribute to the 
preparation of the regular analyses, commentaries and other publica¬ 
tions issued by the Bank. 

The appointment will suit an innovator with a good degree in Econ¬ 
omics. The ideal age will be around 35 but this is not inflexible. He 
should be able to present luc.d arguments both verbally and in writing 
and be familiar with the use of computer applications for management. 
He will have the support of a reference library and qualified staff. 

Salary would probably be aiound £5,000 but this is negotiable and 
would depend upon qualitications and experience; benefits include 
house purchase loan scheme and attractive superannuation 
arrangements. 

Please write giving full career details, quoting reference S.103, to: 
T. P. Lyons, Executive Director (Personnel). Williams & Glyn's Bank 
Limited, 20 Birchin Lane. London, EC3P 3DP. 

A MEMBER Of THE NATIONAL ANO COMMERCIAL BANKING GROUP. 


CloBlBe Date : 
1972. 


14 October 


The Uhlvaralty rsssrvss the 
rtfbt to msks no snMhtmsiit 
tir to agpoUit by inmettoxi. 


WILLIAMS & GLYN'S BANK 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BRITISH UNIVBRSITY in colltboration with SWISS BRITISH CENTRE 

urgently require 

DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURAL STUDIES 

v^ifh umiv^STAiiy degree. Bilingual epplicents only (mother tongue 
English vUith German or French). 

Applteants vyill be resporrai-ble for formulating agrrcukural courses 
for Swiss, British and Commonwealth citizens in view of Common 
Market and for establishing an imtarnatiorval 'institute of agriculture 
Inniial'ly they wilt be steTioned in Briram. Interesting po-si'tion with 
many opportunities. Salary by negotetion but 'based oh British 
lectureship wvth overseas allowance. 

Also rmmediaitely wanted 

BILINGUAL SECRETARY 

(firectly responsible to the above director. 

Appointments for both posts will be made initially for one year 
foffowed by oontrecta 'for honger periods. 

Will both applicanfia pleasa send pertrculars, aaiary suggestion and 
photograph to BOX 2524, acOting their present position and giving 
the eerhest date of theit Bvaiiabrlrty for the above appombments 


University of 
Ibadan 

NIOIRIA 


Applications are invited for 
fa) SENIOR LECTURERP or 
(b) l^CTURERS IN ECON¬ 
OMICS. Appointees should have 
weolabsed in Statistics, 

Economic Theory. Business and 
Social Accounting, Mathematical 
Econcmlcs and Economic 

Development. Salary scale : 
(a) £N2,515-£N2.eT5 pa. <b) 

CNl,380-£N2,415 (£N6=£7 ster- 
hngV The British Expatriates 
Supblemenlatlon Scheme is 
unllgely to be applied in these 
oases, P.6 8 U. Family pass¬ 
ages ; various allowances : 
regular overseas leave Detailed 
aippllcatlona (2 copies) Includ¬ 
ing a curriculum vitae and 
naming 3 referees should be 
forwarded by airmail not later 
than 4th October. 1.472, to 
the Registrar, University of 
Ibadan, Ibadan, Nigeria. 
Applicants in UK should also 
send a copy to Inter-University 
Council. 90/91 Tottenham Court 
Road, London WIP ODT. Fur¬ 
ther particulars may be 
obtained from eltlier address 


Queen Mary 
College 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Applioatlona are Invited for 
an appointment as a 
Programmer'Analyst for the 
period 1 October 1972—31 
August 1973 in the first 
Itialancc, on a programme of 
reoea^'ch, supported by the 
B8RC, Into the application of 
oonirol theory to econometric 
models of the National economy 
The person appointed will Join 
a team led by Professor M. H. 
Peaton (Queei Mary College). 
Professor J. H. Weatcott 
(Imperial College) and Dr. 
Jeremy Bray. 

FamtUarlty with Fortran 
eaaenual and experience of reaL 
tame programming and lOL 
equipment desirable. 

Salary within range (under 
review) £L3»6-£2,082 p.a., plus 
£162 l^dob Allowance. Appli¬ 
cation forms and further parti- 
oulara available from the 
Registrar, Queen Mary College, 
IS) Mile End Road. London 
XI 4NS, to be returned by 18 
September 1972 


University of the 

Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg 

OH 4I3UATE SCHOOL OP 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Senior Lecturer in 
Marketing 

The Incumbent of the post 
will be encouraged to undertake 
a reasonable amount of pri¬ 
vate consulting work. 

The salary scale is R7500 x 
300.R4300. 

Pension and medical aid taciU- 
ttes, and housing subsidy, are 
a allable and a va acion sav¬ 
ings bonus is payable annually 
In terms of Oovernment regu¬ 
lations 

The successful ^ipUcant will 
be required to assume duty as 
Boo.i as possible on a date to 
be negotiated 

Intending applicants are 
advised to obtain a copy of tlie 
informaUon sheet relating to 
this post from the Registrar, 
University of the Witwatera- 
rand, Jan Smuts Avenue, 
Johannesburg, or from the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts). J6 Gordon 
Square. Louoon WCIH OFF. 

Applications should be lodged 
not later than 30 September, 
1972. 


University College 
of North Wales, 
Bangor 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Senior Research Fellow in 
The Centre for Social and 
Economic Research 
Ahmadu Bello University, 
Zaria, Nigeria 


For further announcements 
5, 7, 100 to 107 



Applications are Invited for 
a new post eatabllahed In 
co-operation with the Inter- 
Unlveraity Council for Higher 
Education Overseas to assist 
overseas universities. The 
appointment will be for five 
years, terminable by six months' 
notice by either side. The 
person appointed will be a full 
member of the staff of the 
Department of Economics in 
the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor, in which he 
will serve on home duties witli 
the status and salary of a 
l,ecturer. After a short Initial 
period at Bangor he will serve 
for four years as Senior Re¬ 
search Fellow In the newly- 
eatabllahed Centre for Sootal 
and Economic Research at 
Ahmadu Bello University, 
Zaria. Nigeria with the status 
and salary of a Senior Lec¬ 
turer. in addttton the post 
is covered by the provisIonB 
of the British upatHates 
Supplementation Scheme, 

Candidates should be ecomo- 
mlsta with a good degree. They 
win be expected to nave sub¬ 
stantial research experience, 
supported by suitable publica¬ 
tions. Knowledge of economic 
and social problems In West 
Africa is desirable. 

Salary will be on the scale 
£I.764-£4,299. 


Further particulars of this 
poat may be obtained from 
the Secretary and Registrar, 
and appllooitons (two oo^t.n) 
giving detafla of age, qualifi¬ 
cations experience and publica¬ 
tions together with the names 
and addresses of three referees 
should be sent to reach the 
Secretary and Registrar, 
Unlveraijty College of North 
Wales. Ranfor by 29th Septem- 
bST, 1972. 


University of New 
South Wales 

WOIXONOONO 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Lecturer—Accountancy; 

Salary ; gAfiBOl range gA9390 
per annum Commencing salary 
according to qualifications and 
experience 

AppUoanta must hold higher 
degree or equivalent with a 
major interest in the field of 
managerial or financial 
accounting. The successful 
applicant will contribute to 
the introductory course in 
accounUng. 

Wollongong University College, 
which is a College of the 
University of New South Wales, 
Will becomr an autonomous 
University in 1975 Details of 
appointment, Including super¬ 
annuation. study leave and 
nousing scheme, may be 
obtained from the Secretary- 
General. Association o1 Com¬ 
monwealth Unlversl'tle.4 (Appts), 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WCIH OFF (Tel : 01-397 9972) 

Applications close In AustraUa 
Hnd London on 29 September 
1972 


University College 
of North Wales, 
Bangor 

DEPARTMENT OP ECONOM108 


Director of 

The Centre for Social and 
Economic Research 
Ahmadu Bello University, 
Zaria, Nigeria 

AppUeationa are Invited for 
a new post established In 
co-operation with the Inter- 
Unlveralty 'CouncU for Higher 
Education Overseas to assist 
overseas universities. The 
appointment will be for five 
years, terminable by six months' 
notice by either side The 
person appointed will be a full 
iiieiAber of the staff of the 
Department of Economics In 
the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor, in which he 
will serve on home duties with 
the status end salary of a 
Senior Lecturer. After a short 
imtiai period at Bangor he will 
serve for four years as Direc¬ 
tor of the fitewly-eatabllshed 
Centre for Social and Econo¬ 
mic Research at Ahmadu 
Bello University, Zaria. Nigeria 
The Oireotjrsnlp is a senior 
appointment at profeoatonal 
level and earries a head of 
department allowance. In addi¬ 
tion the post It covered by 
the provisions ol the British 
Expatriates Bupplsmentatlon 
Scheme. 

Oandldates should be econo¬ 
mists with a good degree. They 
will be expeoted to have a 
Ph.D. and/or substantial re¬ 
search experience, supported 
by suitable pubUoations. Borne 
administrative experience and 
knowledge of eoonomde and 
soclcd problems in West Africa 
are desirable. 

Salary will be on the scale 
fi4,143-tt.247. 


Further partleulan of this 
post may be obtained from the 
Secretary and Regiitrar, and 
sppHrations (two ooptes) giving 
deudli age, quallfioaiionf. 
ixperienoe and publieatlonr 
tether with the names^ sod 
addeesoes of three rsfei^s 
should be sent to reach the 

sn oX. j nss ; 

&in»,Tr » mum- 

bar, 1972. 
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Wsflie in London 
to help 
oversee your 
overseas financing. 


TBB EfiCmOKlSIr SifTEMBIB 9, 



NEW YORK’S 


f, HOTEL 
^ABLYLE 


Accommodations for 
transient and residential 
occupancy. The Carlyle 
offers the full panoply of 
services associated with in- 
temationaily>known hotels 
of its calibre. Three superb 
restaurants. 


Madison Avenue at 76th St^ 

New York, N.Y. 10021 

Telephone: (212) 744-1600 
Cable: tup caRlyue, New York 
W. U. Int. Telex: 620692 


you ought to know a DETROIT BANK-er 


London Office: P.O. Box No. 151, 
St. Helens, 1 Undershaft 
London EC3P, 3 ET, England 



DETROIT 
BANK 
& TRUST 


(after reading IMe CFA Report.) 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in Switzerland 

The well established economy of Switzerland and its ancient and well 
defined body of laws does not offer ri.inantic or exotic attractions, its 
tax level can, however, be considered moderate by modern standards 
and Is designed to provide a solid structure, giving legitimate financial 
incentive to growth — personal and corporate, income and capital. 
Low taxes are only one of the incentives offered b\ Switzerland’s 
stable economy # its stable political and economic climate and its 
conservative business tradition make it a reliable home for the preser> 
vation of capital and for the employment of capital in the industrial 
endeavors of other countries, and in real estate, bdnd, equity and 
precious metal markets, and the like • Your interests may best be 
served by incorporating in Switzerland for the custody or exploitation 
of any type of asset, fortune or form of endeavor for the purpose of 
expanding into the Common Market, or for the general conduct of 
rnulti-national trade • Many thousands who have discovered this have 
already established their enterprises in what has become the favorite 
canton of Zug only 18 miles from the city of Zurich — where the 
Corporate Fiduciary AG is m the business of serving you on a personal 
or corporate basis m the pursuit of objects mentioned above. Mail 
coupon for our Report ^Switzerland as your corporate base»>, without 
any obligations. 
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CORPORATE FIDUCIARY AQ 
0300 2ug, Switzerland Tel 042-217034 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Eurobond* 

Last woek% 

This week's 

Yield 


prices 

P'-lcos 

CO 



maturity 

% 



Anglo-Ain«rlr.an Vt% 

Amoco (£) 8% 

Genaral American Trans 8'*% 

General Cable 6'«% 

International Utilities 8’«% 

Klelnwort Benson 8*4% 

Motorola G% 

N Ame: lean Rockwell 8*4% 

Pennwilt 9% 

Queensland Alumina 8'4% 

Wellcome e'4% 

Wtlllami and GIpi 8*4% 
Inter-Amerlcan Devel Bank (DM) 6*4% 
Mala/sia (DM) 7% 

Slater Walker (ifDM) 7\% 


Ordinerif 

atocka 


Price, Chang! 

Sept. 6 on 

1972 week 


Bnnka, other financial 
Algcmene Bank FI 381 

Amsterdam>Roc FI 76'a 

Aust&NZBank 3l5p 
Bank of America tdd 
B of Ireland 45Sp 

B of Montreal £10% 

B Nac de Mexico P 68 
B of NS Wales 460p 

B of Scotland 670p 

B Bruxelles FrB26£0 

B de Paris Pays Baa Fr 228 
Bankers Trust |62*4 
Barclays dlOp 

Can Imp Com £M 
Charterhouse Group I06'jp 
Chase Manhattan $66 
Chemical Bank NY $55% 
Commerabank DM 238 

Credit Commercial Fr 174 2 


Credit Fonder 
Credit Suisse 
Deutsche Bank 
Dresdner Bank 
First Nat City 
Fuji 

Hambros 
Hill. Samuel 
lOS Mgnc 
Hongkong ft Sh 
Klelnwort Benson 
Krcdletbank 
Kundenkredit 


Fr 443 
Fr 5 4S20 
DM 338% 
DM 280 
$67% 
Y633 
405p 
I62p 
$1 

£19% 

i48p 

Fr B7400 
DM 410 


1840 

Lambert L’lrid 

Fr B 2475 

10 

320 

1.61 

380p 

IS 

601 

Lloyds 

«?p 

38 

30 

Manuf’s Hanover T'st 

% 

62670 

Mediobanca 

181400 

150 

103 

Mercantile Credit 

Il3p 

8 

1/6 

Mercury Sect 

I96p 

14 

348 

Midland 

43Sp 

5 

202 

Mitsu' 

Y4I0 

10 

205 

Montagu Trust 

283p 


7i% 

Morgan J P 

$106% 

‘ i 1% 

59 

Nat ft Grindlays 

118p 

- 2 

2 80 

Nat Australasia 

$A3 80 

1001 

176 

Nat Com Grp 

ISP 

II 

300% 

Nac West 

395p 

25 

•20 

Norsk Creditbk 


4% 

13% 

Royal Canada 

£18 

% 

608 

Schroders 

775p 

40 

243 

Slater Walker Sea 

250p 

6 

2910 

Soc Gen de Banque 

Fr B3I30 

90 

2640 

Soc Gen de Belgique 

. Fr B2900 

165 

328 

Standard ft Chart 

480p 

20 

280 

Suez 

Fr 399% 

12% 

362 

Sumitomo 

^ 650 


3670 

Swiss Bank Corp 

FrS4l50 

Vio 

3885 

Union Bank Switi 

Fr S 4590 

|70 

435 

Union Discount 

490p 

IS 

214 

United Dom Tst 

254p 

21 


Ineuimnco 



55 

Aetna Life ft Cai 

$63% 

r 1% 

388 

Allianz Versich 

DM 510 

-IS 

223 

Comm Union 

226p 

8 

496 

Eagle Seer 

542p 

30 

164 

Gen Accident 

21 Sp 

13 

48350 

Generali 

L 58150 

360 

242 

Gdn Royal Exch 


-15 

163 

Legal ft General 

I88p 

- II 

65 8 

Nit Ntdriindn 

FI 75 

-’% 

308 

Peerl 

406p 

29 

250 

Phoenix 

256p 

22 

171 

Prudential ^ 

I97p 

5 

394 

Royal 

396p 

-14 

502 

Sun Alliance 

609p 

6 

28S 

Taliho Mar ft P 

Y J70 

1-3 

476 

Toklo Marino 

Y559 

-1-3 

4775 

Zurich Im 

Fr S7S35 

FSO 


Prices, 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

atocka 

Price, 

Sept. 6. 
I9h 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept 

6 

MB 

89 

ftrowariee, «tc 

Allied Breweries 

lOlp 

3 

3-4 

69 

55 

Anheuser-Busch 

$62% 

*• 

0 9 

194 

148 

Bass, Charnngton 

I60p 

II 

3 1 

165 

132 8 

Bols NV 

FI 155% 


2 3 

217 

106 

Courage 

20Sp 

I6«%p 

-9 

2 1 

212 

153 

Distillers 

8% 

4 0 

41% 

33% 

Distill Seagrams 

$39% 

i % 

1-8 

470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM 440% 

5% 

2 3 

244 

182 

Guinness 

I96p 

12 

3 7 

349*9 

238% 

Heineken 

FI 314 

15*4 

1 1 

319 

234 

Kirin Brewery 

Y304 

‘ 4 

2 5 

20% 

15% 

Nac Distillers 

$19*4 


4 6 

127 

88% 

Scottish A New: 

Il3p 

5% 

2-8 

97 

70 

Sth Afrlun fir 

87%p 

-1 % 

3-8 

272% 

163 

Watney, Mann 

263p 


3-4 

114% 

84% 

Whitbread 'A' 

I05%p 

'3% 

3-4 

346% 

249 

Building, building meteriala 
Assoc Portland 249p 

15 

3 7 

246 

175 

BPB Industries 

I75p 

$10% 

9 

4 0 

20*a 

9% 

Boise Cascade 

% 

2 4 

514 

252 

Bovls Ltd 

4S8d 

44 

1-3 

276 

195 

Clmencs Lafarge 

Fr 260-1 

7-9 

5-4 

2795 

2100 

ClmcncerIcB Briq 

Fr B 2665 

65 

4-9 

320 

155% 

Coscain 

280p 

23 

2 7 

143 

105 

Eng China Clays 

I23p 

-10 

2 1 

26600 

19050 

Icalcementi 

L 26100 

420 

18 

191% 

149% 

Laing ‘A’ 

I74p 

6 

1-4 

121% 

76% 

London Brick 

93p 

2 

3 6 

139 

95 

Maricy 

I06p 

iO 

4 1 

375 

303 

Pllklngcon Bros 

334p 

iS6%p 

13 

3 1 

170 

124 

Redland 

t 7% 

2 6 

182 

136 

Rugby Portland 

I39p 

II 

2 7 

174 

133 

Scectley 

I6lp 

4 

3-3 

310 

250 

Tarmac 

273p 

19 

3 3 

360 

275 

Taylor Woodrow 

300p 

8 

1 9 

275 

212 

Wimpey 

227p 

8 

1 1 

173 

143 

Catering, hotela, 
ATV 'A' 

mterteinment 

I57p 1 

4 B 

62% 

45% 

CBS 

$58 

% 

2-4 

280 

202% 

Granada A' 

238p 

9 

2 6 

275 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 

226p 

M 

1 6 

55% 

40% 

Holiday Inns 

$37 

2% 

0 7 

434 

362% 

Lyons 'A' 

4l8p 

16 

2 4 

246 

167 

Trust Houses-Forre 

224p 

12 

4-5 

79 2 

62 8 

Chomicola 

AKZO 

FI 74-4 

- % 

4-8 

815 

536 

ANIC 

L S36 

12 


40% 

32% 

Amer Cyanamld 

$34% 

1% 

3 6 

183-3 

137 

BASF 

DM 163% 

16 

4 6 

152 

129-2 

Bayer 

DM 138 

-1 2 

47 

2990 

2240 

CIBA-GEIGY 

FrS2780 

145 

0 6 

97% 

78 

Dow 

$97% 

% 

1-8 

183 

144% 

Dupont 

$182% 

t2% 

2 7 

423 

317 

•’Isons 

400p 

-23 

2 9 

30*4 

25 

W R Grace 

$27 

-% 

5 5 

176 9 

146 

Hoechst 

DM 154 

f% 

4-9 

307 

238 

ICI 

293p 

-14 

4-7 

IQI 

80 

Laporte 

8lp 

-5 

2 5 

56% 

46 

Monsanto 

$56% 

-f% 

3 2 

751 

480% 

Monteeaclnl-Edison 

L496 

*1-12 


1140 

875 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr IMO 

1 10 

i 0 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 178 

1-8 

6 7 

2930 

2370 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B 2915 

- 15 

5-3 

205 

136 

St Gobein 

Fr 205 

1 4% 

4-5 

239 

198 

Takeda Chemical 

Y233 

|3 

3 6 

50*4 

41% 

Union Carbide 

$49% 

% 

41 

4645 

1875 

CoftI ft atool 

Arbad 

Fr B 4330 

--I20 

5 8 

34% 

27% 

Bethlehem 

$19% 


4U 

14-05 

11-65 

Broken Hill Pty 

$AM-90 

-1-0-05 


179 1 

136 6 

Denain Longwy 

Fr 176% 

- 1-1 

7-6 

311 

253 

FInsIder 

L253 

-4% 

... 

148 

131 

Fried Krupp 

DM 136 

... 

78 

168 

145 

Granfas A B 

Kr 153 

-1 


[W Interim 

V', I-',-. !' 'j 
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THE ECONOMIST SEPTBMBElt 


Prices, 1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Sept 0 . 

on 

Sept 

High 

Low 


197? 

week 

6 

500 

41? 

T4ibc Inww^iincfUi 

452p 

2 

4 2 

26*. 

20'i 

US Induct riiis 

$22'. 


? 8 

(21 

82 

Vlckcrt 

95p 

to 

4 2 

142 

93 

Well Group 

I24p 

4*. 

4 4 

‘25 

I03'i 

Thoi W Wsrd 

Ii6p 

10 

1 8 



Food, pharmaceuticalt 



08’. 

'69', 

A%»ot Briti'.h Food'. 78**u 

2 

2 5 

03 

68 

AisoL (ishr*i(e» 

65p 

3 

5 8 

126 

94 

Avon Protlufls 


2*4 

1 1 

353 

281 

Bopclinm Group 

3J4p 

(/ 

1 9 

217 3 

139 1 

Rtigliln 

Fr/|7 3 

li J 

5 I 

106 

V3 

Brookr Bond ‘B 

79p 

6 

i 4 

132 

8/’, 

Cidbury Schweppes. 

109',p 

9 

3 6 

347 

18/ 

Cavenharn 

3l4p 

21 

1 2 

86*. 


Colgate-Palmolive 

182'. 

». 

1 8 

5*06 

4 AO 

Col Sugar Ref 

tA4 98 

002 


167 

IIS‘» 

Fitch Lovell 

I28p 

13 

3 0 

36*i 

24’. 

General Food\ 

525*. 

■ 

.5 5 

56*. 

!8% 

General Milli 

*S6'> 

! 1*. 

1 / 

528 

430 

Glaxo 

434p 

20 

? 3 

47'r 

40‘. 

Heinz 

141'I 

’. 

2 4 

220000 

i;65()0 

.Hoffman L^i Rochi 

FrS 216.500 

I.S00 

0 5 

47', 

41 

Ktaftco 

»44'. 

*4 

3 8 

2350 

1605 

L'Qrpal 

Fr 229/ 

; 22 

1 0 

3095 

2100 

Motta 

L 2i00 

215 


4150 

3000 

Neitl6 

Fr S ,3720 

210 

1 9 

47». 

36». 

Pruei 

541% 

l<4 

1 4 

100 

76‘. 

Piocri’i Gamble 

598’. 

l'‘4 

1 5 

251 

I5S 

Rank.-Huvis 

I82p 

II 

4 4 

373 

2/0 

Rcckiti 6 Colmen 

344p 

18 

2 8 

3950 

3425 

Sandu/ 

Fr 5 3880 

: a 

: 7 

91 

60’. 

Sptller'j 

80f 

' 2 

3 9 

38*4 

iO'4 

Swift 

|35\ 

*4 

1 9 

209 

I/I 

late A 1 ylo 

I8jp 


5 5 

(97 

138*4 

Unigaif 

I76p* 

7 

2 6 

406 

318 

Unilt'vei 

3e5p 

3’. 

2 9 

147 1 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 147 4 

. n 3 

4 2 

136 

8' 

United Buiiiiiii 

Il9p 

7 

? 2 


56 

35’, 

Motors, aerospace 

BLMC, 35’>p 

2*4 

5 6 

26'. 

19 

Boeing 

S22»4 

I 

1 8 

66’. 

46*4 

Caterpillar Tr 4 ri 

f65'. 

, *, 

2 1 

36 

28 

Chrysle r 

130*4 

'i 

2 0 

104 

79 i 

Citroen 

Ir 99 

0 1 


425 

323 

Daimler Bent 

DM 389', 

3', 

2 2 

199 

132 

Ounlup 

M7p 

6 

5 5 

2440 

2068 

Fiat 

1 2210 

16 

5 4 

27 

21’. 

Flreitonc lue 

$22’. 


3 6 

76». 

62’. 

Ford 

$66 


3 9 

32 

22>. 

General Dyninurs 

$25*4 

1 


64*. 

;j’. 

General Moicni 

$77 

1*. 

4 4 

33’. 

27 

Got dyejr 

129*. 

'4 

? 9 

441 

254 

Hond,i 

Y430 

II 

2 1 

301 

155 

Kemattu 

Y 293 

2 

2 9 

IS*. 

9». 

Lockheed 

$10', 



438*. 

356 

i ucas 

3S6p 

22 

2 6 

I?'. 

M*. 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 17*. 

i *, 


45». 

34*4 

McDonnell Douglas 

$34*. 

’4 

1 2 

1568 

1229 

Micheliii B 

Fr 1562 

r 12 

f 4 

500 

246 

Nhsan Mnioi 

Y500 

: 37 

1 6 

36*. 

30*4 

N Am Rorkwoll 

f35'4 

1 ’<• 

4 0 

430 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr 4-0-3 

4 2 

2 5 

1670 

1470 

Pirelli-Spa 

L 1500 

51 

3 4 

231 

(64 

Smiths Indust 

I7lp 

14 

3 6 

284 

ie6 

Stoyr-Dalmler'Puch 

%26t 

1 8 

3 8 

650 

405 

loyota Motor 

Y 577 

■ 4 

1 4 

42'. 

28*. 

United Aircraft 

$38’. 

! r. 

4 6 

163 8 

I33’4 

Volk'iWIgtfll 

17M 151 

2', 

3 0 

280 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 273 

7 

1 5 

73*. 

57 

Westland 

6/p 

'!2p 

i2 

4 5 

120 

9? 

Wllrnoi-Ureedii* 

3 

3 1 

243 

180 

Office equipment, photogrsphic 

Canon Y 209 

3 6 

Ml*. 

03'. 

Lastmaii Kodak 

$128 

- '4 

1 0 

428 

358 

Fuji Photo 

Y403 

t2 

1 9 

I/SO 

1565 

Gevaeri Ag(a 

fr B 1635 


3 7 

183 

ISO 

Ciostoiner ’A' 

I65p 

3 

1 9 

410 

325 

Nippon Opncal 

Y 386 

; 1 

1 9 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1699 

1 74 

4 7 

292 

22t! 

Ozalid 

267p 

SiM’i 

n 

2 4 

147’. 

86*. 

Polaroid 

- 2 *. 

0 3 

1175 

a?'. 

P-uik A 

il50p 

25 

! 2 

171’. 

120', 

Xerox 

$153', 

3'4 

0 5 

I3S 

99 

Paper, publishing 

Boiregaard 

Kt 12/ 

1 


!99 

151 

bowaHT Papei 

I74p 

: 2 

3 5 

124 

100 

hun/l Piil{- 

lOBp 

2 

4 2 

34’. 

25*. 

vrovwn 

$26'. 

^4 

4 6 

180 

149 

fW. 

)70p 

? 

4 1 

28 

23’. 

M.kMHI.- Bloedr' 

$C 25*. 

I*. 


20’. 

14*'. 

hcGraw Hill 

$14'. 

3, 

4 0 

3(5 

20/ 

New, truer national 

286|> 


3-3 

244 

174 

Pearion Longman 

222p 

2 

2 5 

337 

274 

Reed Int 

304p 

10 

4 ! 

192 

78 

Thomsor. C'rg 

I86p 

1 

3 8 

US 

96 

Property 

Capital A Counties 

IlOp 

4'. 

1 7 

615 

525 

Hammervtiiis ‘A* 

525? 

25 

1*1 

aw 

181 

Land Securities 

203p 

127p 

12 

2 4 

" M7 

I07's,, 

LMS 

4 

18 

276 

22S 

MEPC 

2S2p 


2*1 

Si 

ii- Si 

176 ' 

Sc Martins 

207p 

_7 

(■6 

293 

SG Immohlllarc 

L472 

i 22’. 

2 1 



(fit Britain^ 

384d 

.. 12 

2 7 


Prices, 

High 

1972 

Low 

Ordinary 

■tocitt 

Price, 
Sept, 6 
I9h 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept. 

6 

49’. 

28’. 

Traniportatlon 
American Airlines 

830 

1 I'. 


301 

229 

Brit 8 Comm 

273p 

14 

3-1 

I6*. 

I4’« 

Canadian Pacific 

$CI6'4 



390 

315 

Furness Withy 

372p 

$17*. 

13 

4-0 

23’. 

17'. 

Greyhound 


5‘7 

3290 

1580 

Japan Air Lines 

Y3290 

1 350 

1-2 

1.31’, 

106’, 

KLM 

FI IN', 

3't 


79 

63 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 76 

( 0 9 


175', 

136 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I70',p 

I'. 

4-4 

17*. 

12*4 

Pan American 

$13 

i *4 


390’, 

186 

P & 0 Defd 

324p 

|2 

3 7 

740 

575 

Swissair (Bearer) 

f r 5 705 

l5 

4 2 

58*4 

39*. 

TWA 

$47 

1*. 


54 

33*. 

UAL 

$33*4 

•• 


321 

216 

Stores 

Boots 

297p 

18 

1-9 

392 

260 

Brit Home 

370p 

14 

2-3 

30S 

225 

Burton Group 

240'p 

20 

2S 

179 

117 

Debenhann 

I58p 

16 

3'6 

18/ 

M9 B 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr 180 1 

|5.| 


404 

341 

Galenas Precdos 

%404 

297p 

1 13 

2 8 

343 

255 

Grattan Ware 

8 

2-5 

22 

16 

Great Atlantic 

$16 

•4 

8>l 

340 

2S9 

GUS ‘A’ 

304p 

8 

2 5 

161 

III’, 

House of Fraser 

I47p 

9 


2100 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B 1890 

i 165 


132-2 

82 3 

KBB 

FI 128 

1 3 

2 8 

497 

330 

Karttadc 

DM 478 

9’, 

21 

359 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM J30 


30 

622 

484 

La Redouitf 

Fr 582 

1 4 

2 3 

3|I'4 

227 

La Rinascence 

L 310 

5 

1-6 

31*. 

21*. 

Martor 

$23'. 

i*. 

3 4 

320 

2/2 

Marks & Spencer 

301 p 

10 

2 6 

570 

410 

Mitsukothi 

Y 570 

|63 

1-6 

2-75 

1 70 

Myer Emporium 

$A2-70 

1 0 02 


146 

107 

Ncckcrmann 

DM 141 1 

- 0-4 

2 5 

195 

114 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 195 

(2 


84 

6/’. 

JC Penney 

$82’, 

-12*. 

1-2 

191 8 

130 7 

Prlnteirms 

Provid Clothing 
Scars *A‘ 

Fr 187', 

1 10*4 


384 

281 

370p 

3 

2 3 

I93’2 

129', 

I63p 

$108’. 

9 

3 1 

ID*. 

97*4 

Sears Roebuck 

, 5 

1-4 

640 

4?8', 

WH Smith -A’ 

595p 

30 

1-6 

87 

73 

Tesco Stores 

8lp 

4’, 

2-1 

180 

138', 

United Drapriy 

I63p 

12 

3 4 

47', 

33’, 

Woolworth 

$37’. 

*R 

3 2 

40 

30*. 

Textiles 

Burlington 

$33*. 


4 1 

186 

132 

Carpets Intcrtiational I54p 

8 

4-4 

81 

68 

C>'3W Patont 

77p 

3 

4 6 

179’. 

129', 

Cuiirtaulds 

I68p 

IP, 

4 1 

Il6’t 

80 

Dollfus-Micg 

Fr 108 


5 I 

63‘, 

48', 

English Calico 

57p 

2’, 

4 4 

1813 

1085 

Snia Viscosa 

1 1141 

• 56 


3l'r 

23 

Stevens. JP 

$27’. 

'4 

55 

138 

71 

Teijin 

Y 138 

! II 

4 3 

170 

95 

Toray Ind 

Y 170 

+ 8 

5 0 

71 

43 

Wookombers 

60p 



366 

286 

Tobacco 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

298p 

II 

4 2 

219 

172 

Gallaher 

I97p 

5 

5 4 

124 

94', 

Imperial Tobacco 

1^ 

6’, 

5 7 

76*. 

58*4 

RJ Reynolds 

$63S 

1 

3 8 

47*. 

41’. 

Uciiftles 

AT&T 

$43’. 

1 '• 

5-9 

1050 

790 

Chubu 

Y 1010 

j 10 

5-0 

1040 

780 

Chugoku 

Y 1000 

20 

SO 

27’, 

24«. 

Cons Edison 

$24*. 

1 

7-3 

2900 

2600 

EBFS 

Fr B 2825 

f J5 

5-5 

2415 

1995 

Intercom 

Fr B 2180 

10 

5 7 

998 

780 

Kansai Electric 

Y 969 

1 12 

5 2 

191 

161’, 

RWE 

DM 171 

j I'l 

4-7 

1040 

795 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 1000 

-12 

5 0 

130 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 116 


5 2 

279 

225 

Investment trusts 

Alliance Trust 

239p* 

9 

2 5 

60’i 

49 

Atlas Electric 

57’,p 

1’, 

2 4 

180 

137 

BET Deferred 

I63p 

3’, 

3-4 

98’t 

83 

British Assets 

90’fp 

3 

1-7 

180 

M9 

Cable Trust 

l6Sp 

5 

2-5 

192 

157 

foreign & Col 

I79p 

6 

I? 

189 

148 

Globe Investment 

l6Sp 

3 

2-5 

58’a 

44', 

Industrial A Gen 

48p 

3 

3-1 

71 

56’, 

liercantile Inv 

63’,p 

P, 

3-4 

268’s 

225’, 

Robeco 

Fi 267 

+ 1 

4-4 

203 

167 

Rolinco 

FI 201'. 

tO-6 

1-5 

122 

100’, 

Witati Investment 

115',p 


17 

413 

337 

Multi-prsHiuct, mlKelleneouB 

Air Liquido Fr 376 


38 

1475 

1009 

BSN ^ 

Fr 1380 

"31 

2-3 

203 

142 

Bookers 

I92p 

2 

3-4 

230 

171 

British Match 

l9Bp 

7lp 

1 

4-8 

7S’i 

62’, 

British Oxygen 

--4 

4-2 

132 

III 

British Ropes 

I23p 

-1-4 

3-6 

77 

51', 

Cope Allman 

61',p 

2 

4'6 

251 

I6f’, 

Dalgety 

De Is Rue 

2J8p 


3-6 

284 

188 

828*4 

-6 

4-2 

31*. 

21’. 

Engelhard Minerals 

•4 

1-4 

44*4 

28 

Gulf A Western 

835*4 

*• 

1*7 

its 

67*1 

Hallibutton 

8HI’. 

H-2'a 

0-9 

482 

388 

Hays Wharf 

4IOp 

II 

i-e 

1062', 

795 

Hudson's Bay 

928p 

8S4<. 

-F23 

2-3 

64«. 

51’. 

rr AT 

Pa 

1 1 

640 

404 

Inchcapc 

620p 

H 13 

M 

439 

345 

Ciioh 

Y420 

-2 

1-4 

14*4 

9»a 

f 

i* 

1 

IT. 
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Prices, 

High 

1972 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

Soot 6 
1972 

Cliange 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept 

6 

349 

202 

Mitsubishi ShojI 

Y345 


20 

427 

219 

Mitsui 

Y 408 

4 

1-7 

285 

240 

S Pearson A Son 

265p 


2-4 

38*4 

30 

TRW 

835 

•• 

3-f) 

27 

23*. 

Tenneco 

826’. 

% 

5 0 

36*4 

30’4 

Textron 

$34 

’• 

2 6 

ISP, 

114 

Thomas Tilling 

I28’,p 

lO’t 

2-7 

24S 

199 

Turner A Newall 

200p 

8 

5 4 



Oil 




624 

545 

Aquitaine 

Fr6l7 

1 / 

2 '/ 

616 

488 

BP 

560p 

19 

3 / 

496 

363 

Burmah Oil 

450p 

26 

3 ; 

229’, 

203', 

Cir Peirolcs 

Fr 227 2 

t 6 7 

5 3 

93', 

72', 

Gcisenberg AG 

DM 73 9 

0 1 

2 7 

30 

22 

Gulf Oil 

824*. 

1 ’i 

6 i 

69 

49', 

Mobil Oil 

167*4 

( 1 

3 fi 

5050 

3650 

Pciroflna 

FrB 5020 

1 20 

2 7 

35’f 

25'. 

Phillips Petroleum 

$35*. 

1 '• 

i 1 

129', 

IIP, 

Royal Dutch 

FI 124 6 

0-8 

5 R 

380 

298 

Shell Transport 

342p 

16 


69*. 

54', 

Standard Oil (Calif.) 867^. 

’. 

4 1 

77'. 

61 

Standard Oil (lndlanB)$75'4 

1 '« 

3 1 

81’4 

69'. 

Standard Oil (NJ) $81'. 

i P. 

4 1 

87’. 

60’, 

Standard Oil (Ohio; 

$76*. 

’• 

3 . 

36 

29*4 

loxaco 

$35 

i '< 

4 6 



Gold minos finance 



466 

255 

Anglo* American 

466p 

! 19 

1 u 

14*4 

9 

Anglo Am. Gold 

£!3'* 

i '» 

? 

301 

220 

Charter Cons 

292p 

122 

7 7 

300 

206 

Cone Gold Fluids 

2B0p 

1 17 

7 6 

12*4 

7»„ 

General Mining 

EI2*4 

) •. 

1 4 

22 

N 

J'burg Cons 

£22* 

1 P* 

; ' 

865 

505 

Rand Selection 

e65p 

40 

2 

353 

ISO 

Union Corp 

353p 

18 

1 '1 



Mines, motels 




24', 

17*. 

Alcan 

$C23*, 

i ’* 


70 

37% 

Alcoa 

$55’, 


3 3 

2350 

1875 

Alusulssc 

Fr S 2290 

30 

2 6 

32*. 

27*. 

Amcr Met CItm 

$29*. 

1 ’, 

4 S 

2P. 

15*. 

Anaconda 

$19’. 

>. 


236 

152 

CAST 

205p 

1 5 

1 L 

410 

223 

De Beers Defd 

4IOp 

1 15 

1 '/ 

ISO 

119 

Delta Metal 

I39'.p 

2’, 

3 6 

99’, 

53 

Falconbndgc 

$C67»4 

1 4\ 


36’« 

29*4 

Inter Nickel 

$35*. 

-1 P, 

; 8 

410 

288 

Johnson Matthey 

380p 

9 

1 / 

29*. 

20*. 

Kennecoti 

$25 

1 P, 

7 (J 

144 

70 

Lonrho 

I39p 

1 

3 4 

3 90 

2 35 

MIM Moltfings 

$A1 18 

1 0-08 

2 6 

353 

275 

Mctallgesellschafi 

DM 329 

1 1 

1 6 

169 6 

135 

Pechiney 

Fr 166 9 

1 3’, 

7 1 

75 

52', 

Penarroya 

fr 66 

> 5 2 

4 ^ 

250 

79 

Potgictersrust Plat 

220p 

6 

('■' 

22', 

I4». 

Reynolds Metals 

$1^. 

P. 

1 1 

287 

196 

RTZ 

277? 

1 4 

i 1 

270 

175 

Roan Cons 

270p 

1 8 

in; 

730 

540 

Selection Trust 

705f, 

I IS 

1 0 

1715 

1426 

Union Minlcre 

Fr B 1645 

125 

4 

5 24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

SA3 05 

1 0 20 

0 /. 

256 

182 

Zainanglo 

256p 

1 4 

(nt 



Plantations, etc 




340 

190 

Consolidated Tea 

2l5p 

2’, 

1 4 - 

350 

267 

Guthrie 

330p 



59 

40 

Highlands A Low 

54',p 


f J 

90 

43 

Jokal 

80p 

3 

} t 

164 

no 

Longbourne 

Il2p 

4 

!«) 

41 

30 

Plantation HIdgs 

38*4p 

1 ’4 
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Honey Market Indicators 

Money market ratos continued to move up m New Yen' 
week In London the building societies were expected finai>y 
raise their deposit and mortgage rates on Friday 


Bank Rata 6% (from 5%, 22/6/72) Baae Rate 6*«%-7% 


Deposit rates 

7 dbys' notice • 
Clearing banks 

5-5’, 

Local authorities 

6', 

3 moiiths' fixed: 
Local aucho'icies 

7». 

Finance houses 

7V-7*, 

Interbank rate 

7 days' 

6*,. 

Treoaury billa 

3 months' 

5-89 


Etfrodollar daftoslta 
7 4iy»' notice 4** 

3 months' 5'i 


Eurosterling daposits (in Pons) 

1 dsys' notice 

3 months’ _^ 

New York 

Traasury bills 4 

Carts, of daposit S 0> 

Stariing: Spot rate 12*4498 
Torward discount 

(Jmoffdij') I fa .'•no 


■ (3 months') 

Annual Int. cost 2-6 I"n__ 

Invastmant eurrancy: 
Investment I 30’.% 


Covarad arbitraga margins 

(3 months’) 


In favour of 

La8twaek% This week % 
N.York I'l. N.Ynrk 


EurodoHar/UIC local 

authorl^ loans N. Yurk 

Burodollar/EiiroalarNng London 


Uncovorad arbltrafi maiflni (7 ddytl 
luradollor/UK local 
oothorltyloMii CdUdon „ 


'# N.York 
•i« London 










The Buffalo. Ifinot a pretty plane. 

But it gives 41 troops vringstand a tending 
in aimost any ciearing. 

And that^ beautifui. 

When your job is to move tnxips, you don't caie how you Iot)k doing it. 

That’s why we didn’t worry about making the Buffalo pretty 
But you want them to get to their destination fast, so we gave the 
Buffalo two t ieneral Kiectrie Tb4-820-i turht)prop.s to get them there 
at 245 knots. 

And you want to put them down right where they’re needed, so we gave 
the Buffalo ad\aneed .S fOL capabilities to land and take off again 
from any looo-foot makeshift strip. 

We built the Buffalo with a huge interior that will carry 41 lully 
equipped troops or a six-ton cargo when used in the l actical STOL 
Support role, however, where a big 2000-foot .strip is available, the Buffalo 
will airlilt a remarkable 18,000 lb. payload. 

And you want to be able to load and unload fast, so we gave 
the Buffalo a full rear door and adjustable ramps for the fastest fiossihlc 
handling of troops, cargo or vehicles. 

The Canadian Armed 1 orces needed just this kind of capabiiiry and 
performance to .supp<jrt their new concept of mobile trcxips that can operate 
anywhere in any terrain. .So they chose the OI 1 C-5 Buffalo Isy de Havilland. 

And now Brazil and Peru ha\c followed suit F^ecause no other plane 
can carry so much, so fast, to so many places. 

That’s the beauty of it. 

The de Havilland y\ircraft of Canada Limited, Downs\ icw, Ontario. 

A 1 lawker-Siddeley Company. 

de Havilland Canada 

The STOL company. 


Just as a squirrel's storehouse is 
made necessary by a seasonal cycle, so 
commercial warehousing used to be no 
more than a roof over a stockpile 
necessitated by commercial cycles. 

Nowadays, the emphasis has 
shifted from stockpile to stocktum - 
from tied capital investment to 
profit-making rotation. 

On the production line, at the 
retail point, there is movement. It is 
fed from warehousing. So that the 
flow of goods can be calculated and 
maintained, uninterrupted. 

Warehousing is the axis. And that's 
why we take so much trouble over it. 

Its location - scientifically planned 
in terms of the economic relation 


between plant site and delivery zone. 

The optimal number of sites 
required by the total distribution 
configuration. 

Operating methods and handling 
procedures designed to combine 
maximum utilisation of space (in the 
interests of economy) with maximum 
speed of access (for the sake of 
customer service). 

We will build warehousing to an 
individual client's specific 
requirements. 

Or we will provide temporary, 
intermediate warehousing * in the 
form of inflatable air-hou^s. 

We have the spaci 150 
branches, depots andlqjtfuPCl^Cations 


round the country. 

We have the vehicles - 10,000 of 
every variety - to keep throughput 
moving. 

We have the specialist jiersonnel, 
the experience, the admimstrative and 
maintenance suppoit. 

Hibernation may be part of 
Nature's pattern. But in the modem 
commercial environment, you can't 
afford to let sleeping stocks he. Our 
distribution methods will keep your 
supply lines wide awake. 


British Road Services Limited, 
Northway House, High Rd.,"^ 
Whetstone, London N20 9Ni:y| 
Telephone: 01-446 1360 
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Qdttsh Road Services Limited 
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It goes on 

Consumers^ spending alone, 
though now booming, will not 
sustain 5 per cent growth for 
long against the c&ag of 14 
per cent wage inflation: but 
an autumn budget won’t solve 
the problem cither, page 66. 


Ourfriend, Amin 

General Amin has probably 
won his war, and disaster 
though he is on almost every 
count—for Uganda, for Africa, 
for the expelled Asians—he is 
at least the remaining barrier 
to tribal anarchy in his own 
country and a reason for 
other governments with unwel¬ 
come minorities to pause for 
shame before they expel them, 
page 13. llic arrival of the 
first refugees, page 26. 



A danger 

Many people in Britain will 
agree with how Lord Long¬ 
ford and his friends feel 
about pornography, but will 
hesitate to act on the flimsy 
evidence of social harm that 
they provide, page 16. 


High noon 

The world’s finance ministers, 
converging on Washington 
next we^, should at least 
decide to cut the IMF down 
to size, page 69. 


Beside the seaside 

The Liberals begin the con¬ 
ference season at Margate, 
page 24. Although they hope 
to win at Rochdale, it*s more 
likely that an ex-Liberal will 
take Uxbridge, page 25. 


Our bread,your gas 

The shape of the coming 
expansion of American- 
Kussian trade—and the rules 
that are needed to make it 
happen, page 17. 


Return to sender 

Bombs by letter arc the latest 
device that technology has 
added to the terrorists’ 
armoury. The address on the 
back can be traced to the 
heart of the Palestinian 
organisation, page 15. The 
Israelis’ new hit-and-miss 
retaliation, page 41. And Mr 
Wilson’s rather odd trip to 
Tunisia, page 22. 
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Wanted: an NECC 

Sir—C 3n several occasions in recent years 
there iiavc been disputes and misunder¬ 
standings over the exact details and 
interpretation of a wage claim and its 
subsequent settlement. Secondly, the 
rcpcrcussivc and longer term effects of 
price rises and wage increases seem rarely 
to be considered by those who regulate 
the former and negotiate the latter. Every 
pressure group works in isolation from 
the mainstream of national life, and 
under the circumstances it is difficult to 
blame individual groups, the miners or 
the railwaymeu for instance, for striving 
for all they can get without regard for 
the consequences elsewhere. 

What is needed is, first, for the facts, 
as they are, to be agreed and .seen pub¬ 
licly to be agreed by everyone; and 
second for every suggested movement of 
prices and wages to be computed and 
analysed, and the likely effects lo be 
openly discussed and understood, before 
any decision is taken. 

The method for doing this is not diffi¬ 
cult to find. A National Economic Com¬ 
puting Centre should be established, with 
a directorate and staff wholly independent 
of the government, of management and 
of the unions. When an industry wished 
to put up prices, or a union to make a 
wage claim, all the available evidence 
would be given to the NECC where 
appropriate models would be constructed. 
All concerned (including repre.scntalives 
of the public interest) would be able to 
sit dow'n and discuss the different alter¬ 
natives. Every proposal would be quanti¬ 
fied and fed into the computer, and the 
likely result of each proposal could be 
forecast and fully discus.sed. The national 
repercussions of each price rise and wage 
claim could thus be witnessed by all— 
and the economic and social wisdom of 
each one analysed and recorded. 

From some on both sides of industry 
there will be strong objections to this 
idea at first. But the introduction of some 
sucli system is bountl to fake place some 
time during the next decade or two. It 
should be in the interest of the present 
Government to take the first steps to set 
it up.—Yours faithfully, PHiLtP Nind 

Foundation For Management Education 
London, WCs 


Ugandan Asians 

Sir —Your corre.spondcnts force each other 
into extremes. 1 nc language of Mrs Eileen 
Whale (September ^.ind) is so exaggerated 
and intentionally emotive that she ruins 
her case. Of course it is easier for those 


Who do not live with a problem to deny 
that a problem exists. But I live in 
Wembley too, and not in a posh area ; my 
next-door-neighbours arc Asians; and 
those that I have met are socially more 
desirable and (especially the children) a 
sight cleaner than many of the indigenous 
population. 

Let me reassure you, therefore, that 
neither is all Wembley as Mrs Whale 
describes, nor—thankfully—are all who 
live there like her. I have given my name 
to the Resettlement Board as a “first- 
night refuge “ for an Asian family, and 
am looking forward to meeting some more 
of these pleasant, polite people who have 
been manipulated so sadly in the inter¬ 
national political game.—Yours faithfully, 
Wembley, Middlesex D. Arthur 

Sir —Before the people in this country 
become too sympathetic over the plight of 
the Asians in Uganda, they should ask 
themselves why they arc being driven 
out. The answer is that, as a class, they 
arc mostly traders and lived on the labour 
of the Africans, and General Amin far 
from being mad, as one national paper 
dubbed him, is eminently .sane and it will 
not be long before every market square 
in this country is occupied by them. 

It must be remembered that before the 
African states received their independence 
these same Asians were anti-British and 
caused unrest, but we are now' told by 
one paper that they are now more 
“ British than the British ” ; this of 
course is rubbish. They have an inborn 
dislike for the British, which will take 
generations to eradicate, if ever, and we 
have sufficient dissidents without importing 
them. 

I have lived among them for many 
years in India, and liked them there very 
much, and there they should stay. I could 
understand their xenophobia, but having 
got their independence it is strange that, 
after struggling so long for it, they want 
to live with us, whom they have so long 
hated. The magnet is our social services 

It is not a comforting thought that 
in years to come this fair land of ours 
may be populated by half castes, and for 
that reason it is to be hoped the Asians 
will never integrate, but the names of 
those responsible for allowing this alien 
influx .should be recorded, so that future 
generations, who will have to face terrible 
problems, and probably internecine war¬ 
fare, will know whom to hold responsible 
—their name.') will certainly not be 
hallowed.—^Yours faithfully, 

Cookham Dean, Berks, A. W. Randall 

Sir —I don’t often rcadr The Economist 
but I did by chance pick up the current 
issue and was shocked to read your 
libellous diatribe against Mr Enoch Powell. 
Mr Pow'cll speaks for Britain on the 
Ugandan Asians and on many other sub¬ 
jects. In fact he speaks for the British 
people—and I mean the English, Welsh, 
Scots and Northern Irish—on these vital 


im BdbMOitfibT sitmMfttt 

issues that today threaten the very sur¬ 
vival of our national independence and 
national identity—Europe, immigration 
and the debasement of ihe currency. 

Mr Powell has done immense good in 
nailing the lies of Her Majesty's ministers 
over their mythical obligations to receive 
Ugandan Asians in this country. They 
have no such obligation. If you don't 
believe, read the Immigration Acts of 
1968 and 1971. India is the country which 
ought to receive its own and it should 
be made to receive them. The British 
Government's obligation is to the British 
people, whom they promised at the time 
of the last election that there would be 
no more ]arge-sc.ilc immigration. 

We cannot, stand much more of Mr 
Heath’s dictatorship, his anti-British 
policies, his .shilly-shallying over Ulster, 
his mendacity and broken promises and 
his insolent contempt for public opinion. 
Mr Dictator Heath must be taught a 
Ics.son—the political sovereignty of the 
people is not to be lightly disregarded. He 
must be deposed and his place taken by 
Mr Enoch Powell without more de’ay.— 
Yours faithfully, Isla M. Atherlev 
Charlbury, Oxford 


Vietnam 

Sir —I was surprised to read (Letters, 
September 2nd) that some people still 
believe that this is a war of liberation 
fought by the North Vietnamese against 
the American colonialists to free the people 
of the south. I thought recent events had 
finally shown the fallacy of that argument. 

In March this year there was an open 
invasion by regular troops of communist 
North Vietnam across the demilitarised 
zone on m the territory of the Republic 
of Vietnam. If the fashionable assessment 
of South Vietnamese public opinion is 
correct, one would have expected a mas¬ 
sive popular uprising in support. An 
uprising of soils there \va.s ; over half a 
million ordinary people leh behind all 
they possessed to flee from the com¬ 
munist forces. The truth is that the people 
preferred the security and freedom the 
government ofTcred, rather than remaining 
to welcome their so-called “ liberators,’' 
remembering the atrocities and barbarism 
that accompanied the communist Tet 
offensive in 1968. 

The Republic of Vietnam is not perhaps 
a Utopian democracy bur to my know¬ 
ledge the North Vietnamese authorities 
have not held two presidential and four 
parliamentary elections since 1967. Neither 
is the existence of 11 political parties 
tolerated in Nonh Vietnam; this hap¬ 
pened, and is allowed, in South Vietnam. 

Since coming to power, the present 
government has carried out many reforms. 
The most important of these, the land 
reform programme, has resulted in nearly 
a million tenant farmers receiving deeds 
of land ownership, while positive aid i'' 
being given to foster industrial and agri¬ 
cultural production by the developmeru 
programme. Admittedly at rhe presem 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTM ENTS £7000 pa and over 

T - a _L_ 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I The 

I Football 

I Association 

I 
I 
I 
I 

• Till AssociAiioN is the govL’riiiDi^ body 
tor tootball responsible for administering 
all aspects of the game and for 
representing the Llnited Kingdom in 
iniernational negoiiations. The boorball 
League, together with the County 
AssiKiations and 33,000 amateur dubs, 
are adiliateJ organisations. 

• !iii. SECUETAWY is neaniig retirement 
and a successor is to be appointed to 
tollovv him as the chiet executive c^fticcM'. 

I • A MAN of standing is required to direct 

I major new developments. Preierably, he 

I must be broadly experienced in business 

I administration and international 

J negotiations, at or near the apex of 

I commerce, industry or in government. 

I He also needs to havt‘ an enthusiasm ior 

I the game and to be well informed on 

I football affairs. 

I 

I • under >> Teinis are for discussion 
I and remuneration, with generous fringe 
I benefits, will be geared tc> the man and 

I his circumstances. 

I 

I Write in complete confidence 

I to 1)»". R, F. Tiirkett 

I as adviser ro the Association. 

I 

j JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMirtD 

I 10 HAL.LVM S1KKH • LONOtJN WIN 6DJ 
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OECD 

Paris 

Vacancies at various levels in the 
Manpower and Social Affairs Directorate 
for 

ECONOMISTS - 
SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

Duties include empirical and theoretical 
studies of manpower questions (labour 
market policy) in O.E.C.D. Member coun¬ 
tries. Qualifications required; University 
degree in Economics or other Social 
Sciences; experience in research, policy¬ 
making and/or administration concerning 
manpower questions; excellent know¬ 
ledge of either English or French, good 
knowledge of the other language. 

Appointments may be for a fixed term 
from 3 months to 5 years or of indefinite 
duration, starting immediately or later. 

The minimum net tax-free starting salary 
will be in the bracket 56,000 French francs 
to 91,000 French francs per annum (mar¬ 
ried expatriate), depending on qualifica¬ 
tions. In addition: fringe benefits (provi¬ 
dent fund, children’s allowances), annual 
increments. 

Applications (marked MAS/72), accom¬ 
panied by detailed curricula vitae in either 
English or French (the two official lan¬ 
guages) and possibly specimens of 
writings, should he addressed to Per¬ 
sonnel Division, O.E.CJ)., 2 rue Andr6 
Pascal, 75775 PARIS CEDEX 16. 
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time President Thicu has greatly increased 
administrative powers, but then surely one 
realises that this is usual during times of 
war. And lor the people of South Viet¬ 
nam this is a war for survival, not an 
inconsequential military exercise. For this 
reason alone it is impossible, and verging 
on the ridiculous, to judge various actions 
of the government of the RcpublK; of 
Vietnam by standards relevant only to a 
country at pcate.—Yours faithfully, 

ViNH Ninii 
First Secretary, 
London, W 8 Embassy of Vieiiiam 

Computer trading 

Sir —Mr J. D. Hollis (Letters, September 
i6th) makes the fair point that the three 
months' cemtinuation " rule on the Stock 
Exchange has the effect of giving clients 
the benefits of the lower rates which 
apply to large orders. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that it is more than 
probable that Ariel will also have provi¬ 
sions for continuation ; and, given that it 
is our intention to impose a inaxiiniim 
transaction fee on any bargain, however 
large, of perhaps .£2,000 the competitive¬ 
ness of the Ariel sy.stem should be rlear. 
For example, in the case of the 
bargain referred to in your article of 
September 2nd and by Mr Hollis, Ariel’s 
£2,000 fee would represent a cut of over 
79 per cent from the newdy-reduced Stock 
Exchange commis.sion of £9,662.50.— 
Yours faithfully, J. H. G. Leach 

Managing director, 
London, EC^ Ariel 


The Munich killings 

Sir —I hope you allow me the space in 
your columns to express my total 
frustration with the western fuss. You say 
(September 9lh) that “ the Munich killings 
have once again shown the width of the 
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emotional gap between the west and the 
Arabs.” Why is it that the western press 
always shows the gap in its moral 
conscience when reporting the killing of 
Arabs by Israelis ? Over 60 men, women 
and children were killed by the Israelis 
following the events in Munich, with 
hardly a word of protest. 

I cannot condone the event in Munich, 
with its human loss, but 1 in.sist that it 
must be seen in the context of the fate 
and mi.sery of the Palrstiniaii people. The 
west, plagued by a bad conscience, always 
places justice on the side of the Israelis, 
but conveniently forgets the injustice 
perpetrated by the Israelis on the 
Palestinian people. Palestinians arc not 
fighting for eviction of the Israelis from 
Palestine, but for their own inclusion in a 
inulliracial state, and the Arabs cannot 
sit back and watch while Israel consoli¬ 
dates its hold on occupied Arab territories 
with new settlements.—Yours faithfully, 
Milan Arrad Aj. Radi 


World money 

Sir —1 am as anxious as Mr Scott Stokes 
(Letters, September 9th) claims to be to 
allow individual countries to go their own 
financial way. But that demands above 
all a working system—repeat, system— 
of exchange rate adjustment. It will not 
be enhanced by a bouillabaisse of resen^e 
assets, even with gold in the centre of the 
dish. 

The re.sistanf:c to tidying up the world 
reserve structure is probably now stronger 
in Washington than anywhere else, 
because it is there that the existing 
practice.s of national bureaucracies would 
be most affected by the shock of change, 
and because it is American private bank¬ 
ing interests that feel they have the most 
to lose from a deliberate downgrading of 
the international use of national currencies. 

Private interests, bureaucratic lethargy 
and intellectual misunderstanding have 
long been the main blocks to constructive 
international monetary reform. National 
interests, in the sense of the interests of 
all the nationals, have little to do with it. 
—Yours faithfully, Fred Hiksch 

Oxford 


Dissenting judgments 

Sir —The rcviewei of ” Final Appeal,” 
by Blom-Cooper and Drewry (August 
26th), has stated the law inaccurately. 
Comparing the House of Lords, the sub¬ 
ject of the hook, with that great Common¬ 
wealth appeal tribunal, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, he says 
that only “ single judgments ” are 
delivered in the latter. This was indeed 
so for a very long time for reasons that 
need not be.gone into, but it has been 
changed by the Judicial Committee (Dis¬ 
senting Opinions) Order, 1966 (S.I. No. 
I too). 

Since then dissenting jud^ents arc 
allowed, and seeing that the judges serv¬ 


ing on both ootuHB are largely the same 
men an anomaly has been removed. 
Wherever they sit the law lords can now 
deliver minority judgmen‘ts, thus contribut¬ 
ing to legal scholarship and doctrine also 
in the held of Commonwealth law. 

The opportunity was seized almost 
immediately. In the very year in which 
the order was made Lord Morris of 
Borth-y-Gest delivered a dissenting judg¬ 
ment in National & Grindlays Bank v. 
Vallabhji [1967] i A.C.211, on a point 
concerning hypc^ecation as a security for 
an overdraft in the law of Kenya. 

This is not the place to enumerate the 
Judicial Committee cases where dissenting 
judgments were delivered; they constitute 
a comparatively large percentage. I would 
only say that the 1970 and 1971 reports 
alone contain six such cases ; in one of 
them two dissenting judgment were 
actually delivered. The laws concerned 
were those of Ceylon and New Zealand 
(revenue law), Malta (compulsory land 
purchase), Hongkong (conflict of United 
Kingdom and colonial legislation), and 
Sierra Leone (nationaliity).—^Yours faith¬ 
fully, O. C. Giles 

Reading 


Economists 

Sir —There arc, perhaps, two additional 
reasons why some academic economists 

play abstract games of little relevance 
while others engage in meretricious 
quantification” (Books, September 2nd). 

First, on the supply side, both activities 
are rendered necessary and useful by the 
relative failure of both business and 
governments to provide comprehensive, 
detailed and up-to-date statistics for 
all variables that affect and represent 
economic activities. It is paradoxical that 
the academic economist, who cannot 
experiment with people or institutions, is 
nevertheless accused of being unable to 
predict the illogical behaviour of groups 
or the social consequences of legislative or 
institutional changes that he had no part 
in formulating. 

Secondly, if we accept the hypothesis 
of .self-induced demand, it may be instruc¬ 
tive to consider the determinants of 
research acceptability. Surely, editors and 
publishers of academic journab and texts 
are responsible for setting the standards 
of academic debate on economic issues. 
They should meticulously ensure that 
critical comment is encouraged and 
published. Such comment should not be 
stultified by disarming prefaces, apologetic 
conclusions and a reluctance to concede 
that a previous contribution, in view of R 
critique or new research, no longer 
appears to say as much as it had 
originally purported. It may also be wise 
for editors to consider deleting the names 
of authors, and their institutions, from 
articles submitted for publication, before 
they send them out for referees* comments. 
—^Yours faiAfully, K, A. Tockkr 

Canberra 
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time President Thicu has greatly increased 
administrative powers, but then surely one 
realises that this is usual during times of 
war. And lor the people of South Viet¬ 
nam this is- a war for survival^ not an 
inconsequential military exercise. For this 
reason alone it is impossible, and verging 
on the ridiculous, to judge various actions 
of the government of the Republic' of 
Vietnam by standards relevant only to a 
country at peace.—Yours faithfully, 

ViNH Ninh 

* First Secretary, 

London, WH Embassy of Vietnam 

Computer trading 

Sir—M r J. D. Hollis (Letters, September 
16th) makes the fair point that the three 
months' “ continuation rule on the Slock 
Exchange has the effect of giving clients 
the benefits of the lower rales which 
apply to large orders. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that it is more than 
probable that Ariel will alstj have provi¬ 
sions for continuation ; and, given that it 
is our intention to impose a inaximiim 
transaction fee on any bargain, however 
large, of perhaps £2,000 the eompctiiive- 
ness of the Ariel system should be clear. 
For example, in the case of the £«)m 
bargain referred to in your article of 
September 2nd and by Mr Hollis, ArieFs 
£2,000 fee would reprc.scnt a cut of over 
79 per cent from the newly-reduced Stock 
Exchange commission of £9,662.50.— 
Yours faithfully, J. II. G. Leach 

Managing director, 
London, EC^ Ariel 

The Munich killings 

Sir—I hope you allow me the space in 
your columns to express my total 
frustration with the western fuss. You say 
(September 9th) that “ the Munich killings 
have once again shown the width of the 
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A giant size contribution 
to the chemical industry - 
made by Widnes Foundry 
(a Ward Group Company) 

With companies like Widnes Foundry The Ward 
Group goes a long way in meeting industry's 
needs. These giant steel vessels 
are en route to a chemical works on Merseyside. 
In addition to the chemical industry, Widnes 
makes products for the oil, food, gas and allied 
industries - these include castings in heat and 
acid-resisting high-duty and alloy irons and 
fabricated tanks and vessels m mild and 
stainless steel. The work of Widnes Foundry is 
just one example of how The Ward Group serves 
our vital industries. Ward makes for efficiency - 
in a myriad of ways. 


Fabricated vessels - 
another thing Ward does well 


THE 

WARD 

GROUP 


Head Office 

Thos. W. Ward Ltd., Albion Works, Sheffield. 
London Office: 

Chestergate House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 





^Every portfolio should 
rontoin one easily realisable 
investment paying 

consistently good interest” 


The Halifax qualifies. 

Halifax investments return consistently good 
interest whilst having the added advantage of 
being easily realisable. 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Memborof The Builcitng Sociolios Atoociation 


The largest in the World 

A C&CIAt'G million 
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P ROPERTY _ 

In Europe 
itp^to 
talk the same 
lai^age 


In the search for office, industrial and development 
possibilities in Europe it pays to be familiar with the 
kind of problems you are likely to have to face. It pays 
to talk to people who have a professional knowledge 
of the area. 

Knight Frank and Rutley have been operating in 
Europe for years and have offices in the heart of the 
market where our clients need us. 


International Services 



Knight Frank & Rutley 

international property consultants 

20 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON WIR OAH TELEPHONE 01-629 SPl TELEGRAMS KNITEFRANK LONDON WlR OAH TEITX 265)14 (LDN) 
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Every da^, CHir747flies non-stop 

toChicaga 



Every day OHinectkHis leave Chicago, for over 
150 US destinations. 


Not even New York can match Chicago when 
it comes to internal US flights. 

Chicago boasts 1141 of them. Every day. 

32 to Minneapolis alone. 27 to St Louis. 24 to 
Pittsiiurgh. 19 to Kansas City. 19 to Kalamazoo. 
And flights to over 1.10 other places in the USA. 

Now >•( )u can fly non-stop to Chicago in the 
comfort of a BOAC 747. 

Take (4f from London at 2 pm, any day of the 
weeK. Sit back and enjoy a good film, or listen to 
your favourite music*. Land at Chicago at 4.25pm- 


in time for flights to most American cities. 

This is just one of many ways we lead across 
the Atlantic. 

No other airline, for instance, flies direct to so 
many major North American cities. No other 
European airline offers you a choice of 80 flights a 
week to North America. And no other airline 
offers you a choice of flying 707 or VCIO or 747. 

In fact no other airline in the world seives 
Aijierica better than BOAC. 

Not even the Americans. 


WU take good care (rf you. 


‘Numinal sxtrachargf for in-fli|rhtcnl«rtan>in(‘i 
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Our friend. 


Amin 


President Amin has had an exciting week ; and the 
excitement may lead him into new excesses. Nasty things 
are happening in his Uganda. Many people, besides the 
apparently unsuccessful supporters of the exiled Mr Milton 
Ototc who crossed the frontier from Tanzania, would 
like to see an end to him. He will probably come to a 
sticky end sooner rather than later. But the appalling 
paradox is that, disastrous though General Amin is to 
Uganda, to the cause of black Africa, to the lives of 
the Asians he is expelling and to the remaining reputation 
of Britain as a charitable country, he is probably the 
best man to have presiding over the mess today. Uganda 
itself looks increasingly ungovernable: it would probably 
be reverting to outright tribalism now if it were not for 
General Amin’s anned ftirces. Since it is doubtful if Mr 
Obote, after the debacle that has overtaken his cause, can 
ever expect to be welcomed back to office again. General 
Amin may be able to avert the worst for his people by 
retaining his grip on the troops and the consent of the 
Baganda, however strained that, too, has become lately. 

For the British Government General Amin is now, to 
take the paradox further, a major ally. The more he 
looks like a black Hitler (and his favourable remarks about 
the Nazis’ treatment of the Jews have been an uncoven- 
anted benefit), the more the British public feels a little 
sorry for the unwanted Asians who have begun to descend 
on them (see page 26 ). It takes a cold heart to avert one’s 
eyes from the plight of other human beings and fellow 
citizens, white and black, in General Amin’s hands ; the 
more Mr Enoch Powell at^es the legalities, the more 
ashamed and sorry British people are going to about 
him. In the same way, the more General Amin rants 
and raves, the more the evidence accumulates of how 
sick Uganda is, the more other African leaders are goir^ 
to be ashamed of him, so that any likelihood of their 
imitaUng him, in expelling their Asians too, is diminished 
for the time being. It must always be a temptation for a 
political leader in a new country to believe that he can 


win time by turning popular resentment against an alien 
minority. It Ls only because General .(Vmin has done it 
so crassly that he is likely to give the Heath Go\ emment 
a few more years before any of the other Commonwealth 
prime ministers with British passport-holders to rob and 
evict sec the chance to get away with it. The last govern¬ 
ment to want to be rid of General Amin today is the 
British one. 

That this should be so is, of course, a setback to 
those in Britain itself who like to conjure up the millions 
of Asians and Chinese whom they forc.sec arriving on 
Mr Heath’s doorstep. Now that several other countries 
have agreed to take their .share of the Ugandan Asians, 
so that the number coming to Britain is likely to be 
less than disruptive, it is to the looming threat of future 
hordes that the Powellite attack has been switched. There 
are still a number of countries who affect a high moral 
and humanitarian tone in their pronouncements about 
the world who would now be wise to imitate, 2 is modestly 
as they like, the example of Mr Trudeau. For the moment, 
however. General Amin seems determined to help his old 
friends, Mr Heath and Sir Alec, in appealing to what 
remains of the British conscience. The British public does 
not exactly suffer sleepless nights at the thought of Uganda 
and Tanzania quarrelling, but it all helps to show that 
General Amin is precisely the sort of black man whom 
Powellites and Smithfield porters, as well as intellectuals 
and liberals, are naturally leery of. The seeming fiasco of 
the anti-Amin invasion reinforces this. 

Arab oil on African fire 

The fiasco is not yet complete. On Wednesday, just as ! 
it began to look as though Tanzania and Uganda wou)4 
stop short of total war and be content with a pitched 
battle of vituperation, first Libya and then Sudan 
entered the fray. Libya’s Colonel Qaddafi had' 
reportedly promised assistance to General Amin earlkv^ 
in the week, and on Wednesday night the Sudan«i$ 
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government said that an airborne force of 400 Libyan 
troops on their way to Uganda had been ordered to 
land at Khartoum airport, having entered Sudan’s air 
space without permission ; they were refused permission 
to continue. The troops, it emerged, were the spearhead 
of a iaiger force all bound for Uganda. By spiking 
Libya’s guns Sudan’.s President Numeiry may well have 
averted, or at least postponed, a planned invasion of 
Tanzania from Uganda. General Amin gave warning on 
Wednesday that he would order a pre-emptive strike 
against rebel bases in Tanzania, and that “we must 
have no mercy on Tanzania.’’ If this had been put into 
effect with Libyan aid it would have nullified ail 
Mr Numeiry’s attempts to mediate. 

The effects, both on black Africa and on the Middle 
East, will be complicated and profound. General Amin 
is going to be very angry with Sudan, quite possibly to 
the detriment of the newly-won peace in southern Sudan. 
So will Colonel Qaddafi. If it turn.s out that Colonel 
Qaddah acted with the foreknowledge and consent of 
Egypt’s President Sadat the row will spread even wider. 
It is a tiny shooting war that looks like ending with a 
big bang of some .sort. 

They thought he was off balance 

The invasion was a small one, and it made a small 
war. Comprising at most i,ooo men and probably no 
more than 700 to begin with, it could never have hoped 
to capture Kampala and take control of the country 
without assistance from within. Although Tanzania was 
the springboard from which the operation was launched, 
and although Tanzania’s President Nyererc must have 
known about and possibly aided the invasion, no 
Tanzanian troops seem to have been involved and none 
crossed the border. General Amin has produced no 
captured Tanzanians. Nor have his charges about Israeli 
mercenaries been substantiated. These allegations were 
presumably ritual outbursts against all who have ever 
fallen foul of him. 

But it remains plausible that Mr Obote’s followers 
should have thought this a good moment to catch General 
Amin off guard, and they may also have calculated that 
a lot of people would view their operation sympathetically. 
More important, they probably thought that a part of 
the Ugandan forces would rally to their cause. The 
Ugandan army has been tom by strife and bloodshed 
since General Amin seized power. Many members of the 
northern Lango and Acholi tribes, who between them 
accounted for almost half the army, either fled the 
country at the time of the coup or else were slaughtered 
for their su-spected loyalty to Mr Obote, himself a Lango. 
The officer corps, in particular, was left with many gaps 
in it, depictions which were often made good by pro¬ 
motions, some of them from the ranks, of West Nilers 
with tribal origins similar to General Amin’s. 

This has fostered neither discipline nor good relations 
within the army, and the invaders no doubt hoped to 
exploit the situation. But, although there have been 
unconfirmed reports of fighting within various Ugandan 
barracks, the hoped-for defections do not seem to ha’ 
taken place. The main force of 500 exiles •. .nch 


succeeded initially in taking the town of Masaka on the 
road to Kampala seems to have been driven back south¬ 
wards, and the Ugandans say they have retaken all the 
other towns that were lost. TTie casualties are probably 
proportionate to the fighting. The figures should doubt¬ 
less be treated with even greater caution than most infor¬ 
mation coming from Uganda, but it is unlikely that as 
many as 500 people have lost their lives. The Ugandans 
implausibly say they have killed 300 invaders at a 
cast to themselves of only nine soldiers, but that 150 
civilians have also died. The Tanzanians say nine people 
died and 20 were injured in Bukoba, a Tanzanian town 
bombed on Monday by Ugandan planes. 

General Amin now seems to accept that the invaders 
arc mastly Mr Obote’s followers, although his abuse is 
directed at an ever wider range of people. The bombing 
of Bukoba has led President Nyerere to complain to the 
Organisation of African Unity and give warnings about 
tljc “ real and urgent danger ’’ to peace that it constitutes. 
But so long as there are no further attacks the matter 
may be allowed to rest, particularly if, as seems possible, 
the Kenyans arc discreetly mediating between the two 
sides. It is understandable that Mr Nyerere should be con¬ 
cerned at the bombings, but, with a weaker and less well 
equipped army than Uganda’s, and with no air force 
worth speaking of, he is powerless to retaliate. His position 
is also compromised by his willingness to let the Ugandan 
exiles use Tanzanian soil to mount their attack, even 
if he has denied them arms and men. But probably neither 
of these is his main concern: ever anxious about the 
possibility of Portuguese retaliation across his southern 
border against the guerrillas who use his territory as a base 
against Mozambique, he keeps most of the Tanzanian 
army in the southern part of the country. A w;xr with 
Uganda is about the last thing he wants. 

Don’t think he isn’t popular 

So long as that is averted the worst direct consequence of 
this week’s events, as distinct from the new damage done 
to the OAU, will be fdt by the Ugandans themselves. 
By stimulating his now well-developed paranoia, 
the fighting will have made General Amin even 
more unpredictable than before. His statement on Tues¬ 
day, linking Ugandan Asians, imperialists, Zionists, British, 
Tanzanians and Mr Obote in the attack, ^ews the current 
pattern of his mind. He seems to have arrested his own 
chief justice, a member of the Baganda tribe, on Thurs¬ 
day. But General Amin is still in control and still 
knows what he is doing. The expulsion of the Asians, seen 
by most of the world as brutal, inhumane and foolish, has 
enhanced his popularity not just in Uganda but through¬ 
out east Africa. If he is now able to present himself as 
the man who saved Uganda from the invading force.s 
of a hostile world he will no doubt be even more popular 
with a lot of Africans. 

Of course, his popularity is less than complete. The 
Baganda, the largest tribe in Uganda, have lost much 
of the enthusiasm they felt for General Amin when he 
brought home the body of their king for a state funeral 
in Kampala last year, lliere are other people in Uganda 
who can see that the expulsion of the Arians has hurt 
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the eamomy, that the civil service is demoralised, that 
the supply of money coming in aid from abroad is drying 
up. But General Amin still has the army, and the army 
has won a war of sorts, and it is on that sort of foundation 
that the survival of any national unity and any civil 
peace probably rests in Uganda, and in other African 
countries in Uganda’s condition. For Ugandans, this man 
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may be the last barrier between a pretence of organised 
statehood and the chaos of tribal war. For Britain, he 
has at least deflected for a time the possibility of more 
expulsions by more countries of more inconveniently com* 
petitivc people with the wrong colour of skin. There is 
not much than can be said for (»cneral Antln, but there 
is that much. 



Terror through the mails 

The bombs posted in Amsterdam leave a trail that stretches 
back to the core of the Palestinian guerrilla movement 


The bomb that on Tuesday ended the life of Mr Ami 
Shachori^ the agricultural counsellor at the Israeli embassy 
in London, is a model of what technology has done for 
terrorists. That even one such bomb, innocuously camou¬ 
flaged as a small envelope, should have slipped through 
the hands of postal officials in Amsterdam and London 
and of the embassy’s own mail sorters and finally landed 
on the desk of a senior diplomat shows how vulnerable 
society is to the new weapoas of the men with nothing 
to lose but other men’s lives. Both their callousness and 
their technical skill have been underrated. 

It is easy enough for an experienced man to pack an 
ounce of plastic explosives and a miniature detonator 
into an envelope in a way that would baffle any eye 
but the eye of the X-ray camera (see box); both the 
GPO and the Israeli security men slipped up by not 
subjecting Mr Shachori’s letter to such a test. More 
lettcr-bomibs posted by someone in Amsterdam were 
intercepted by mail sorters or security men in London, 
Paris, Geneva and Td Aviv. One of them was address(‘d 
to Mr Shimon Peres, the Israeli transport minister and 
former intelligence chief. There could be others in the 
post. Maybe some of them are already at the Earls (k>urt 
sorting Nation. 

It is no longer enough to plead that it is impossible 
to check every parcel, let alone every letter. Security- 
minded men in the post offices will now have to regard 
certain addresses, such as the Israeli embassy, as target 
areas and to undertake a special screening of all mail 
going to those addresses. It doesn’t take long for a new 
experiment in terror to become part of the repertoire 
of many of the world’s would-be guerrillas. Remember 
how the fashion for political kidnappings and skyjackings 
spread like wildfire once the Palestinian and Brazilian 
terrorists had blazed the way a couple of years ago. 
What goes for post offices also applies to airports. Is it still 
possible to argue that an efficient system of baggage 
screening by an X-ray device would be too costly, or too 
time-consuming, for Heathrow ? 

The world has come a long way since Russian terrorists 
like the People’s Will group in the i 88 os set out to murder 
the tsar and his friends in operations in whicli they placed 
their own lives at risk. Some of them were men acutely 
conscious of the moral dilemmas involved in using violence 


for political ends ; some even believed that they could 
not justify assassination unless they sacrificed their own 
lives in the process of carrying it out. At least the Black 
September men who killed the Israeli athletes outside 
Munich took <hat risk. But an icy young man called 
Nechayev came along, as remote in his belief in merciless 
destruction ” and his contempt for calculations of means 
and ends from the idealists who dreamed of dying for 
democracy in Russia as are the men who send letter- 
bombs. Terrorism via the post-box, like putting a bomb 
in a plane or a baby’s carriage in Belfast, is the method 
of men and w'omen who lack the courage to take on 
their enemies face to face, or any williiigneSvS to make 
some discrimination between the combatants in their 
shadowy war and those who are not directly involved. 
But then one of the features of the international terrorist 
campaign is that the distinction between soldiers and 
civilians has fallen by the wayside. 

The Arab governments have a job too 
Throwing up hands in horror achieves nothing. Last week 
(his paper put forward some suggestions about how 
western governments should reorganise themselves to deal 
with terrorism. One Issue that has to be looked into 
further is how' to deal with tlie terrorists’ friends. By 
flying olT to Tunisia to talk with President Bourguiba 
(see page 2^1 Mr Harold Wilson is no doubt seeking to 
pull off his own little political coup. But cvciy chance to 
impress on Arab governments that they too have a respon¬ 
sibility to curb the terrorists is worth trying. Letter- 
bombs and the killing of athletes have not helped the 
Palestinians Ut convince the world of the justice of a 
cause which calls for the dissolution of Israel. The latest 
atrocities, and the Israeli reprisals, may even have tempted 
some people in the Lebanese government to try to break 
the guerrilla movement in Lebanon as King Hussein 
broke it in Jordan in 1970 . 

Palestinian terrorism and Israel’s reluctance to with* ^ 
draw from the land it occupied in 1967 appear to many 
people as opposite sides of one coin. There will be lio 
durable peace in the Middle East, we arc often reminded^, 
until Israel is willing to negotiate away some of what 
it took in 1967 . The trouble is that those PalestiliiatUI 
who want to remove Israel and put a new state in itt 
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place will never be satisfied with the sort of peace settle¬ 
ment almost cvciylx)dy else, would accept. In fact, as 
Arab governments have shown a willingness to com¬ 
promise with Israel, the extremist fringe of the commando 
movement has grown in desperation. It needs to be 
rcmeml^red that the name Black vSeptember derives from 
what the Jordanians, not the Israelis, did to the Pales¬ 
tinians in 1970 . 

So, whether they like it or not, the Arab states that 
currently play host to the Palestinian guerrillas will have 
to accept the need to restrain their guests if they ever 
propo.se to achieve a negotiated settlement with Israel. 
That means they will have to reeognise who the tenorists 
are, and what connections tliey have with the rest of the 
Palestinian movement. Black September, most western 
intelligence chiefs now agree, is a new name for a secret 
squad of triggennen that the Palestinians have maintained, 
in one form or anoth< r, for some years. It is closely linked 
with Rasd, the intelligence section of the Palestine libera¬ 
tion Organisation, which is responsible, among other 
things, for vetting new recruits to Fatah. It is said that 
Ali Hassan Salameh, one of the leaders of Rasd, is 
now in charge of Black September operations. He has 
been able to move freely around the world in the past 
under various pseudonyms and is said to have used an 
Algerian diploinalk pa-ssport on se\ ei al cx casions. The 
mobility of Palestinian extremists in western Europe is 
partly explained by the case with whicli they have been 
able to acquire genuine passports, including diplomatic 
ones. 

The helpers in Europe 

It is very hard lo draw any ricar-eiit dividing line 
between Black September, Fatah and the PLO. There 
are deep dissensions within the guerrilla movement, as 
Yasser Arafat’s second-in-command, Khalil Hassan, 
showed recently when he promised a settling of 
accounts during the Palestinian conference that starts 
on OctnluT ist. There is a (onfliet between the marxists 
ami non-marxisls, and at another level between old-estab¬ 
lished leaders such as Mr Arafat, who arc attacked for 
theii “ nioderaey,” and an element that believes in terror 
a Toutrame. Whichever faction a Fatah leader happens 
to belong to, it is useful to preserve the fiction that 
Black September is a separate organisation, since that is 
a way to avoid assuming responsibility for some of its 
actions. 

For west Eurojiean governments, the question of Black 
September's relationship with Fatah and Rasd is less 
decisive than its links with new-left extremists closer to 
home. The letter-bomb campaign started in Amsterdam 
may be the work of a Black September cell set up in 
Holland. It mighi r\'en be connected with the report that 
Miss Leila Khah'd visited that country just before the 
Munich killings, fhe only suggestion that the bombing 
campaign is the work of Black September is a leaflet 
signed with the name of th.U group that was found with 
an unexploded letter-bomb at the Israeli embassy in 
London. Bui the idea that there are iu>w Palestinian 
terrorist cells dotted across western Europe and in the 
Uniled St<M( N (where there are 12,000 Arab students) no 


longer seems far-fctchcd. 

They can count on the active support of the European 
underground. The explosion at the oil refinery in Trieste, 
for which Black September claimed responsibility, is in 
fact now thought to have been the work of home-grown 
anarchists. The trotskyite Fourth International, with its 
headquarters in Brussels, is said lo have helped with 
transport and supplies and to have co-ordinated the 
complex operation that flew Japanese terrorists from the 
Red Army Fraction around Europe and supplied them 
with the Czech weapons they used to mow down passen¬ 
gers at Lydda airport in May. This apparent co-operation 
is going to produce more violence. Early this year it 
was rumoured that the Black September group was 
planning one spectacular operation every month this 
year, including far-fetched schemes like hijacking a super¬ 
tanker out at sea and sitting on it for weeks if necessary 
in order to extort a ransom from one of the big oil 
companies. It could happen. The multinational company, 
;is much as individual governments, is the target for the 
new breed of terrorists. But then, in a sense, we are all 
targets. l"he battle is no longer ‘‘over there,” whether 
over there means the Bogside or the Golan Heights. When 
a foreign embassy is bombed m London, it is the security 
of people in Britain that is threatened a.s well as the 
lives of Israeli diplomats. 


How they get it through the post 

Ihe Ictter-bomh that killed Mr Shaehori wa.s a more 
sophisticated device than, say, the parcel bombs planted 
by the IRA. But anyone used to handling explosives 
would have no great difficulty in manufacturM'g it. 
Hem' do you make a letter-bomb ? 

(?) 'I'o avoid suspicion, it must not be bulky. But 
since it rec|uire.s only one or two ounces of explo.sive 
to kill a man at a range of two feet, it is po.ssible to 
pack the explosive and detonator in an ordinary corres- 
jjondcnce envelope. 

(2) 'I'o withstand the normal buffeting received by a 
letter in transit, botli the explosive and the detonator 
should be stable until the envelope is opened—which 
may mean parking them between strips of cardboard, 
as was done with the embas.sy bomb.s. 

(3) The best materials are either a mouldablc plastic 
explosive which can be rolled flat (obtainable from 
quarries) or a sheet plastic explosive (more difficult to 
get) or even compressed gelignite. A normal tube detona¬ 
tor, measuring, say, in by ^ in, could be used and, 
with care, could be flattened to reduce its bulk and 
hide its shape. (Safebreakers have been known to do 
this with their teeth.) 

(4) There is a choice of firing switch*^. You could use 
a iiiedvanical device, such a.s a specially prepared plunger 
or- pull-switch, operating on a firing cap when the 
envelope is opened ; or a friction device operated, like 
a match, by abrasion ; or an electrical device, which 
requires a small battery and a contact-breaker made of 
wire. 

But a man trained to know what to look for would 
normally be able to detect such devices by using a 
simple X-ray apparatus to screen ttie letters. 
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Before the trade begins 

Yes, the Americans and Russians have a lot to sell each other, but 
the rules have got to be worked out before they can get very far 


Quite soon, possibly before the American election on 
November 7th, President Nixon will reach a trade agree¬ 
ment with Russia. Then all those who for a year now 
have been forecasting an imminent $2 billion trade deal 
will finally be able to claim that their prophecies came 
true. Or at least half-true. For the American government 
will not at any point, either now or next year, be signing 
a “ trade deal.” What President Nixon does hope to 
sign is an overall charter or agreement which, by achieving 
a number of not very remarkable things, will give the 
green light to American businessmen to make their own 
deals with a fair degree of confidence. 

This charter has, first, to clear the decks between 
the two governments. It has to .settle the debt which 
Russia has owed to the United Stales since common cause 
was made against Germany and Japan 30 years ago. 
The Russians consider that the debt they accumulated in 
the second world war was expunged by the amount of 
Russian blood lost in that war ; so a debt which was 
numbered in billions of dollars will doubtless be whittled 
down to repayment by Russia of around $50om at about 
2 per cent interest over a period lasting into early in 
the next century. With this token in his pocket, Mr 
Nixon hopes to get Congress to give Russia what most 
advanced nations already give it—equal tariff treatment 
against the competing imports of all comers. 

Such subjects—the Icnd-lease debt and most-favoured¬ 
nation tariffs—are the politically striking ones. But they 
arc markedly less important than the rest of what the 
United States wants. American businessmen are at present 
tumbling over one another to get into Russia, sometimes 
unwittingly undercutting President Nixon’s bargaining 
position by doing so. The fact is that little they do will 
be durable if several matters arc not sorted out in advance. 
There needs to be some sort of guarantee of lasting 
business facilities in Moscow—an apparently insignificant 
point until one hears of the limitations, when the first 
flush of enthusiasm has worn off, of working from a 
Russian hotel, without access to telex, and dependent 
for introductions on the lady from Intourist. It is with 
this in mind, and with his usual eye on the inaui chance, 
that Mr Hammer of Occidental Petroleum now suggests 
a western-designed hotel and trade centre in Moscow. 

Of more lasting importance, if western businessmen are 
to enter joint enterprises inside a Soviet Union whose 
absorption of credit will be limited, and whose political 
fuse is sure at times to prove short, is that Russia should 
be brought to accept arbitration procedures outside those 
offered by Soviet courts. Something also needs to be 
written down which recognises that Russia does not yet 
subscribe to any international policing of dumping and 
market-disruption practices. Who will decide, for instance, 
whether those fine trucks to be built with American 


tools on the Kama river arc being sold by Russia at 
crackpot prices in western markets just in order to cam 
a little handy foreign exchange ? 

These are the thickets across any path Jiieant to lead 
to lasting economic co-operation between a market 
economy like i\merica’.s and a place where the only 
commercial company is the .state. Other countries in 
the west, notably Japan and the west F^uropeans, have 
managed it without quite so much fuss. But then Japan 
and Europe are only second-ranking members of that 
alliance with which, Mr Brezhnev admits, Russia is 
still ideologically at war. The United States, by contrast, 
is its declared leader. Anyway, for all their enterprise, 
and despite the fact that together they sell nearly 20 
times as much to Russia as the Americans do, the trade 
which Japan and Europe do with Ru.ssia is still modest ; 
their exports were under $2.7 billion last year. Precisely 
because so much lost ground in Sovict-American trade 
may now be made up so fast, there is an overriding need 
for care. 

Food in exchange for metals and gas 
Some notion of the volume of trade which may now 
grow up between two such complementary economics 
as Russia’s and America’s can be gathered from the 
scale of just the first of the American grain sales to 
Russi.i this year, which is so unexpectedly large 
that it has disrupted prices in the United States and 
become an election issue between Mr Nixon and Mr 
McGovern. It is now a commonplace, even a subject 
for Art Buchwald to write about, that the world’s two 
great antagonists, the United States and the Soviet Union, 
find themselves with economies which may increasingly 
depend on each other. Beyond wheat in a bad harvest 
year like 1972, Russia will need animal feed-grains for 
many yeans yet, come fair weather or foul: an American 
now eats more than two and a half times as much 
meat as a Russian. Russia needs technology for its 
industry', too. But more than that it needs the sheer 
ability to make things and manage them in long, efficient 
runs. It is this last need w'hich such projects as the Kama 
river arc about. In the Soviet Union there arc four vacuum 
cleaners and one car for every 100 Rassians. In the 
United States the figures arc 29 and 45. Soviet labour 
productivity is perhaps two-fifths that in America. 

And maybe the Americans’ dependence on their 
adversary could one day be as great as Russia’s on them^ 
To be prosperous the United States has consumed 
resources, as its present Secretary of Commerce likes to 
say, like a drunken sailor. It is increasingly short of 
metal ores: Russia has tlicm. Russia has natural gasy 
some of which could come from eastern Siberia to 
America’s west coast by way of Japan, some to 





east coast from western Siberia: the United States, on 
the other hand, is unpleasantly short of domestic supplies 
of natural gas. These two projects alone may take 
$10 billion of credit just to get them off the ground. 
How safe will those credits be ? 

What exercises Mr Nixon’s Administration about all 
this, and exercises it rightly, is that haste may take over 
from care. There is the unspoken fact that the climate 
of opinion in America will be more amenable to making 
concc^ons over the lend-lease debt, and other things, 
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if events show that the Russians have helped, or at least 
not hindered, a satisfactory end of the Vietnam war. And 
if any agreement is to be signed it must work. If credits 
are to be given or underwritten by the American govern¬ 
ment on a scale which has never been attempted before 
by the Export-Import Bank or any other American 
government agency then the conditions must be known. 
For a lot can happen to world politics in the lo years 
that it will take to get such schemes out of the harsh 
Siberian ground and into the air of western trade. 



A danger of repression 

The report of his private committee's inquiry into pornography shows that 
Lord Longford is a fine crusader but not such a good investigator 


No one asked Lord Longford to set up a committee to 
investigate pornography. As he says himself in his intro¬ 
duction to his committee’s report this week*, he felt that 
“ pornography had increased, was increasing and ought 
to be diminished ” and he “ jiroposed in conjunction with 
a few friends to set up a committee of investigation.” It 
is fair to acknowledge that he went beyond his friends 
to find the 50-odd members of the inquiry, but some 
who might have provided a useful balance declined his 
invitation and others parted company with him on the 
way. The result is broadly what one might expect of such 
an exercise : a report confirming and reinforcing the con¬ 
victions and prejudices of the author and those of like 
mind. 

There is no doubt of Lord Longford’s sincerity when 
he says he has been leading an inquiry into pornography 
and not leading a campaign against it. But his report 
rests heavily upon assertion and is short on evidence. The 
research by his sub-committees lacks either the method 
or the depth to commend itself as a serious, independent 
study. The report of the sub-committee on the effects 
and control of pornography, chaired by Professor Norman 
Anderson, has this preliminary paragraph, for instance: 
The subcommittee met on a number of occasions. Inevit¬ 
ably, there were comparatively few who could attend 
regularly, but others came whenever their professional 
duties permitted. It was manifestly impossible, moreover, 
for busy men and women themselves to do any original 
research, so the conclusions reached were necessarily 
based on written material, interviews and such know¬ 
ledge or expertise as the members themselves brought 
to their task. 

Mr Frank Gillard, a former director of sound broadcast¬ 
ing for the BBC rmd a member of the Longford team, 
publishes a “ rejoinder,” regretting that the work of the 
broadcasting sub-commitlcc “ has been so very incom¬ 
plete.” He considers that the seven-man panel, headed 
by Mr Malcolm Muggeridge, could not be called rep¬ 
resentative, which is a restrained observation. He says 
of the report presented by Mr Muggeridge: 

I think he would agree that the paper he has circulated 

♦Pornography: the Longford report. Coronet Books. 6op 


is something of a subjective document. It puts forward 
very forcefully some sincerely-held views which Mr Mug¬ 
geridge has also expressed elsewhere from time to rime, 
and It presents them with his customary rhetorical dis¬ 
tinction. Some of Its content arises from subcommittee 
discussions which took place early in the year at which 
opinion wa.<; not unanimous. The report itself has not 
been discussed by the subcommittee, although I under¬ 
stand that a majority of members endorsed it. 

None of this means that the Longford report, running 
to some 500 pages, is not worth reading. But its value as 
an objective inquiry is small and much more evidence 
would be needed to sustain and justify the sweeping 
changes in the law and penalties it recommends, which 
could issue in a new phase of repression. 

A nasty business 

The Longford committee starts from the assumption 
that there is cause for concern about pornography—or, 
more generally, the exploitation of sex—^in Britain today. 
There are many liberals who share that concern up to 
a point, at least. The libertarian impulse which has swept 
away old restrictions and taboos has brought excesses. 
The ending of theatre censorship has freed writers from 
the ignorant, often ludicrous interference of the Lord 
Chamberlain but it has also encouraged a licence^—such 
as simulated sexual intercourse on stage—^which was 
never in the minds of such campaigners as Bernard Shaw 
or Sir Alan Herbert. Young actors and actresses feel 
themselves obliged to strip on stage to earn a living. 
Cinemas cater openly for the dirty mackintosh brigade 
and often, it seems, for nobody else. Sex is presented 
much more explicitly than before on television and some¬ 
times solely for the sake of sensation. What used to be 
kept in the backrooms of Soho bookshops is now dis¬ 
played in the front window. The local newsagent- 
tobacconist carries his revolvmg stand of lurid paperbacks 
and the works of even the most ladylike novelists have 
to be dressed up—or undressed—^to titillate. Those who 
exploit, in the cinema, on the stage, in strip joints both 
soft and hard ” pom,” with “ aids ” promising enhanced 
sexual pleasure and equipment for perversion, are making 
fortunes, and whatever may be said of the appetites or 
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inadequacies of thdr customers, their business is a nasty 
one. 

All that is at once true and at the same time a cari¬ 
cature. The attitude towards sexual love and towards 
sexual morality has changed and is still changing. A 
minority seeks total freedom, the abolition of all legal 
restriction. Many are glad to see society ridding itself of 
fears, inhibitions, humbug. Others regret what is hap¬ 
pening and are afraid it portends a profound moral and 
spiritual malaise. But the most flagrant excesses are con¬ 
fined to the west end of London and the .seedy centres 
of the biggest cities. The abbreviation of the very word 
pornography to “ pom,” to lit the headlines of tabloid 
newspapers, may have made it part of common conversa¬ 
tion, but that does not mean that half the population 
spends its evenings poring over dirty books. 

But does it do harm ? 

It is this sense of proportion which is missing from the 
Longford report. It shows itself in the way the report 
extends beyond what reasonable people think of as 
pornography—even if they have never seen any—^into 
an indiscriminate censure of things which may or may 
not be to one’s taste but which are hard to consider as 
pornography: nude pin-ups in newspapers, the 

exploitation of sexual suggestion for advertising purpases, 
the telling of blue jokes on radio and television, and of 
slieer vulgarity. What the Longford report offers Ls a 
critique of the moral and spiritual bases of modem society. 
What it does not do is offer an evidential assessment of 
whether pornography does harm and, if so, how and to 
whom. It admits that hardly any systematic rc.search has 
been done on the subject in Britain, but its own contri¬ 
bution is negligible. 

It advances instead the familiar argument that if man 
can be inspired and uplifted by words and pictures and 
by example, so, surely, can he be debased by tliem. It is a 
persuasive ai^gument, one which appeals to common sense. 
All men are formed by their experiences, and among thasc 
experiences must be counted what they read, what they 
see, what they hear. It is right to question the cumulative 
effect of a daily diet of sex divorced from emotion and 
from personal relationship, just as it is right to question 
whether the display of violence as a commonplace of life 
may so numb the senses as to remove the capacity for 
sliock. It is right to be apprehensive about the effect, 
above all, upon children. It is right to question, but it 
is the job of a serious inquiry to make some real attempt 
to provide the evidence with which to answer the 
questions. 

Yet the Longford committee dismisses almost con¬ 
temptuously what it admits is the most thorough research 
ever promoted by a govenunent—^that of the President’s 
Commission on Obscenity and Pornography m Ae United 
States which reported two years ago. A majority of that 
commission “ found no evidence that exposure to erotic 
materials adversely affects behaviour patterns.” In short, 
it found no causal relationship between pom^aphy and 
sexual offences. It could neither prove nor disprove such 
a relationship. President Nixon could exercise his preroga¬ 
tive in rejecting that , commission’s report. But that is no 


excuse for the Longford committee doiitg so and choosing 
instead to devote far more space to the views of a dissent¬ 
ing minority on the commission merely because the view 
of the dissentients was in tunc with the preconceptions df 
the Longford inquiry. Of course it Ls difficult to devise 
ways of measuring a person’s reacticxis to pornography 
and even more so of checking whether it leads on to actions 
which are socially harmful. But that is what an inquiry 
wliich wants its recommendations to be taken seriously 
must try to do. The way to repudiate the findings of the 
American commission is to produce supierior evidence. 

The American commission recommended that adults 
.should be free to make their own choice about 
pornography for themselves and for their children, while 
lecommending that children .should be protected by the 
law from cxjxisure to pornography. Where there continues 
to be doubt alxnit the pos.siblc hannful effect of 
pornography but no .substantial proof one way or the 
other, that is a sensible rerommendation and it is not, 
as the l.onglord report suggests, in contradiction to the 
commission’s main conclasion. 

A sweeping change 

It is one which would certainly loninierKl it.seif here. 
It commends itself much more readily than the la^ngford 
recommendation for a .swce))ing change in tlte law of 
obscenity. Under the present law the test of obscenity 
is that which “tcnd.s to tleprave or eomipl.” That defi¬ 
nition, like others before it, has not been entirely .satis¬ 
factory. It could be said (hat under it hard-core 
pornographers have flourished while, occasionally, writers 
with some genuine artistic intent have suffered. But it 
is preferable to the new law piopostil by the Longford 
committee which would define .is obscene .inything which 
“ outraged contemporary standiirds of decency or 
humanity which were .accepted by the public at laigc,” 
a definition the committee would apply to the theatre, 
cinema, r.idio and television and to sex education in 
schools as well as to the pnntcd word. .Such a law, with 
such a v.igue definition of obscenity, would be open to 
the mo.st erratic interpretations and therefore to 
judgments which would leave artists, never mind 
pornographers, in chronic uncertainty. Taken along with 
the abandonment—also recommended by the committee 
—of (he defence of an obscene publication as being “ in 
the public good,” it could lead on to a populist reaction 
and rcpres.sion. 

Ixird Longford quotes D. H. Lawrence’s definition of 
pornography as “ doing dirt on .sex.” His committee offers 
a definition of it as something which “ exploits and 
dehumanises sex, so that human beings are treated as 
things and women in particular as sex objects.” That is 
not only an eloquent expression of the committee’s own 
basis for concern but an articulation of the anxieties which 
beset many others about the quality of much that is now 
offered as entertainment. So much of the Longford report 
is an essay in personal taste and conviction. As such it is 
a valuable stimulus to a debate in which other voices 
must be heard and more objective investigations under¬ 
taken before any attempt is made to frame new or 
amending legislation. 
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The old night news editor 
is running out of luck 


What is Mr Wilson up to ? His extra¬ 
ordinary cloak-and-dagger trip to 
Tunisia on Tuesday has reinforced 
the growing doubts among many of 
his senior colleagues not only about 
his judgment but also about his tem¬ 
peramental stability. Mr Wilson has 
had a bad time since returning from 
his holidays in the Scillies. There was 
the strange silence about the Ugandan 
Asians—all apparently, because no 
newspaper bothered to ask him for his 
views—and there was the even odder 
business about his statement on 
Greneral Amin. Was Mr Wilson simply 
ignorant about the geography of 
Africa? His views on the need for 
vigorous nava^ measures suggested as 
much. Or was it just a sloppy piece 
of work by his staff ? 

And then there was the business of 
his stern demand for the immediate 
withdrawal of the British Olympic 
team from Munich. His colleagues 
groaned with disbelief. It sounded as 
though Mr Benn had prematurely 
taken over the leadership of the 
Opposition. 

Since the last election Mr Wilson 
has done himself grievous damage by 
his gyrations over the common market 
and by his far-from-glittering per¬ 
formances on the Opposition front 
bench. But there has been a continu¬ 
ing belief among many Labour MPs, 
not only that he was the best man to 
hold a seriously-divided party together, 
but that, as one of the best night 
news editors in the business, he was 
supremely fitted to take swift political 
advantage of political errors by the 
Government. They have been seriously 
disappointed. On almost every major 
tactical decision he has made since 
June, 1970, Mr Wilson has boobed. 

It was diffeient when he was prime 
minister. Then he was able to divert 
Attention awav from tedious domestic 


problems by his extraordinarily well- 
developed sense as a political publicist. 
There was the Commonwealth prime 
ministers’ peace initiative to Vietnam, 
and the visit to Indochina of Lord 
Davies of Leek, then parliamentary 
secretary to the Ministry of Pensions, 
one of the more hilarious pieces of 
nonsense during the Labour govern¬ 
ment’s period of office. There was the 
saga of tlie good ship Torrey Canyon, 
and the Winter Emergency Committee. 
And of course there was the D-Notice 
affair. 

Simply to run through the list 
sounds like the roll of the battle 
honours of a famous regiment of the 
line. But, to be fair, many members of 
his own party, and certainly many 
journalists, at the time enjoyed watch¬ 
ing the old maestro at work. Yet being 
prime minister or alternative prime 
minister requires more qualities than 
these. It needs more than the tactical 
cunning of remaining silent when a 
crucial issue of principle, such as that 
of the Ugandan Asians, is presented 
for the judgment of his fellow- 
countrymen. It needs more than the 
absurdity of sitting m a Dublin pub 
with the Provisional IRA, in the 
apparent belief that this could, in some 
way, raise him in their estimation. 

It would be a waste of time to 
analyse the range of motives behind Mr 
Wilson’s trip to Tunisia. No doubt, as 
a decent and kindly man, which he is, 
Mr Wilson may have hoped to 
encourage some of the more moderate 
Arab heads of state to take a tougher 
line against terrorism ; if so, his recent 
insults directed at the Egyptians and 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home seem 
ill-judged. But it has to be said that 
the central motive for his trip may 
have little to do with Arab terrorism ; 
it is more likely that it was prompted 
almost exclusively to his obsessive 


desire to steal a quick headline. 

There is evidence that Mr Wilson’s 
conduct is doing him some harm with 
the voters. In a Gallup poll published 
in Thursday’s Daily Telegraph the 
Labour lead increased to 11 per cent, 
but Mr Wilson’s slide in popularity 
continued. 

The case against Mr Wilson is not 
that he is a wicked man ; he is just 
frivolous. He is no longer spoken of 
in the higher echelons of his party 
with anger or even distaste ; now there 
is generally an element of pity. It is 
his party’s misfortune that it is now 
led by a man who has forfeited the 
confidence of so many of his senior 
colleagues. 

Ulster _ 

Helpful, actually 

The Social Democratic and Labour 
party did the Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, Mr Willie White- 
law, the favour of publishing 'ts con¬ 
stitutional plans on Thursday, although 
it still seems determined not to turn up 
at his conference in Darlington, 
County Durham, next week. Mr 
Whitelaw has two reasons to be 
relieved: the SDLP has gone far 
enough towards a condominium, 
including a veto for the Irish republic 
in northern affairs, to make whatever 
Mr Whitelaw himself eventually comes 
up with more likely to seem tolerable 
to many Unionists ; and the proposals 
appear sufficiently unworkable for 
most politicians in Ireland, north and 
south, to want to forget about them. 
The SDLP is thinking of machinery, 
especially a national Irish senate, 
which would be useful enough if there 
were a real will for unity among all 
parties. But without that will the 
machinery remains as pointless as all 
such schemes have been since 1921. 

The Rev. Ian Paisley, once the dar¬ 
ling of Whitehall, reaffirmed on Wed¬ 
nesday that not only would he not be 
attending in County Durham, he would 
not even send his proposals. If any 
Ulster party leader is now in any 
danger of looking moderate in Britislx 
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Hoechst research permits manufacture 
of low-cost precision instruments 


Until now, the mass production of 
precision instruments has been an ex 
pensive and complicated procedure. 
To attain the required precision with 
the conventional materials, expensive 
machining was necessary. And later, 
these parts required costly mainten¬ 
ance. 

Hoechst research has developed 
Hostaform, an acetal copolymer 
from which even the most compli¬ 
cated micro-parts can be injection- 
moulded down to an accuracy one 
hundredth of a millimetre. 
Components do not need machining, 
require no maintenance and can be 
produced at economic prices. 
Hostaform is tough, hard-wearing 
and dimensionally stable - the ideal 
material wherever optimum precision 
under permanent stress is essential. 
Moreover, a large numbei of individ¬ 
ual components can be moulded into 
a single unit. Hostaform is proving 
invaluable in the production of 


watches, computers, telecommuni 
cations equipment, cameras, tele¬ 
vision, radios and tape-recorders In 
close collaboration with leading in¬ 
dustrial companies. Hostaform’s 
range of application is steadily being 
enlarged. 

Ahead through 
systems thinking 

Hostaform • the result of Hoechst 
know-how and experience in 
many fields: petrochemistry, 
polymer research, process engin¬ 
eering. One example of the sys¬ 
tematic development of plastics 
for use everywhere. 

Systems thinking is the Hoechst 
strategy. Research, development 
and product experience in many 
areas are concentrated on the 
solution of specific problems. 
tnterdiscipNnatv thinking, sys¬ 
tems anatysis and systems tech¬ 
nique to bring success. 


To keep thinking ahead - to 
solve the problems of today and 
tomorrow - Hoechst employs 
10,300 people in research and 
development with a research in* 
vestment this year of more than 
£60 million. 

Hoechst in Britain 

Hoechst UK Ltd is an independent 
company within the international 
Hoechst group Its British staff know 
their country, its problems, its people; 
and they realise wt'iere Hoechst 
know-how can inject into Britain's 
economy the experience gained by 
the parent company during more than 
a century in chemistry. 

In textiles, for example, where Trevira 
high tenacity fabrics have, at long 
last, rendered outdoor events inde¬ 
pendent of the weather; and where 
'Jersey Man', evolved in collaboration 
with leading UK k nitters and based on 
Trevira Jersey cloths, is introducing 
an entirely new concept into male 
fashion In resins, where Mowilith, 
'the raw materials with a thousand 
uses', IS helping to preserve and 
restore works of art such as the price¬ 
less lace and gobelins in Karen Finch's 
Ealing workshop. Or in pharma¬ 
ceuticals, where construction has 
recently begun of a new research 
cent re for nuclear medicine to develop 
new diagnostic techniques and to 
speed the evaluation of new prep¬ 
arations 

Whether your problems are in plastics 
or paint raw materials, dyestuffs or 
pigments, fibres or pharmaceuticals, 
agrochemicals or films, graphite 
products or offset printing plates, 
Hoechst UK can help you promptly 
and efficiently. 
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eyes it is Mr Brian Faulkner ; he will 
naturally be chary of the accolade. 

Liberal assembly _ 

No smoke but a 
little fire _ 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT 
MARGATE 

The Liberal party’s annual assembly 
opened in Margate on Wednesday with 
a surprise and a shock. The surprise 
was the number of delegates who 
turned up. Inconveniently, there was 
no count on the opening day (although 
there were some curious votes) but there 
were probably some 700 or 800 people 
in the Winter Gardens ; certainly it was 
a better turnout than for many a year. 
The shock had come the day before 
with the discovery that there is a sea¬ 
side town in Britain which is actually 
worse than Blackpool and it is called 
Margate. Margate is so lacking in any¬ 
thing approaching reasonable living 
standards that the Liberals were unable 
even to designate, never mind use, any 
establishment as a conference head¬ 
quarters hotel. Mr Jeremy Thorpe’s 
merry quip to his friends in the press 
was to ask them whether they were 
staying over as part of their annual 
holidays. Mr Thorpe, who had re¬ 
treated to Mr Heath’s Broadstairs in 
search of decent lodgings, is a man who 
likes to live dangerously. 

Whether it was the horrors without 
or the attractions within, the Liberals 
almost filled the hall on Wednesday. 
Mr Thorpe had wisely decided to make 
the main address to the assembly on 
the opening day, and only rather nasty 
people reflected that, as this year’s 
assembly was a week later than usual, 
he was able to attend both the Barn¬ 
staple fair and his party conference. 
Mr Thorpe knows that his constituency 
is more important than his party to 
his survival as a politician. Yet it must 
also be acknowledged that Mr Thorpe 
did his big speech rather well. 

It went on a bit too long, but he 
was tr>'ing hard to be honest and tell 
delegates what he would like them to 
do over the whole range of issues that 
were coming before them. As these 
ranged from sewers to nuclear weapons 
the area was vast. Mr Thorpe touched 
on most of them, sometimes with a 
joke, and at other times with real 
courage. It is always possible to laugh 
at the Liberals, and this can be done 
with affection or derision, depending 
on the point of view. But it was 
^^^eartening to anyone who is liberal to 


heilir Mr Thorpe speak so warmly of 
Britain’s obligations to such people as 
the Ugandan Asians—and to hear his 
words so warmly applauded. There is 
no other party conference where the 
Asian refugees would be welcomed so 
genuinely. 

Mr Thorpe spoke on the same day 
as the House of Lords gave the third 
reading to the European Communities 
Bill—the final parliamentary vote on 
that issue. He was entitled, if any party 
leader was, to take pride in that 
achievement. The Liberals have led the 
field as Europeans, and Mr Thorpe 
could deservedly claim some credit 
for the bill’s passage through the 
Commons. Quite sensibly, he used the 
occasion to rub home to those middle- 
aged trendies (why do Liberal members 
of the Lords insist on wearing sweaters 
when they sit on the platform while 
their Commons colleagues are all 
togged up in gents’ suits?) and young 
Liberals who think that participation 
and local action is the real scene, that 
Parliament is the place that counts. 
Parliamentary power, he said, is cen¬ 
tral, and it is that vote the Liberals 
have to win. Young Mr Peter Hain, 
sitting with his elders on the platform, 
was not seen to applaud enthusiastically 
at that point. 

Mr Thorpe had some jokes, too. Of 
course, they were at the expense of Mr 
Harold Wilson and Mr Wedgwood 
Benn, and one becomes very conscious 
that those two are such easy targets. 
Is there not a danger that if they are 
always taken seriously—ic, joked about 
—they might be elevated to the high 
status and affection of genuine English 
eccentrics? Anyway, Mr Wilson first. 
Mr Thorpe had fun with Mr Wilson’s 
deplorable silence on the Ugandan 
Asians, as far as it is possible to get 
many laughs out of such a situation. 
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His joke about Mr Wedgwood Benn 
leaven^ a serious section on inflation 
and industrial relations, during which 
Mr Thorpe came as near as he dared 
to promising that the Liberals would 
support a statutory wages (and prices) 
policy when Mr Heatfi introduces it. 
He called for an end to the trench 
warfare ” which characterises industrial 
relations, and he twitted the Labour 
party in not making up its mind 
whether it is always on the side of tlie 
unions whatever they or their members 
do. Mr Benn, for example, had said 
that it would be quite wrong to tell 
others to break the law, but he had 
also applauded the dockers who went 
to jail for flouting what he regarded 
as an evil law. “Wedgwood is for the 
rule of law ; Benn is for those who 
break it.” Oh dear. 

It is always difficult to know just 
how seriously the Liberals should be 
taken. Mr Thorpe can claim—^and does 
loudly—that the Liberals were the first 
party to discuss publicly many of tlie 
issues which are now at the forefront 
of British politics. The list is very con¬ 
siderable : the common market, the 
problems of the low-paid, devaluation 
and the floating of the pound, the 
environment and even the creaming off 
of inflationary wage awards by fiscal 
means. That they could do that is very 
largely because they are a party which 
does not have to deliver on its pro¬ 
mises. But there is another side to 
that coin. Along with all the sensible 
things (invariably picked up from other 
people) that go into the appallingly 
convoluted resolutions presented at 
Liberal conferences, there Ls at least an 
equal amount of totally absurd non¬ 
sense. 

The Liberals do not attract really 
serious politicians. Indeed, those 
academics and media men who pass 
through it use it for what it is: a 
respectable platform for their views 
rather than a vehicle for action. Yet 
many Liberal delegates are determined 
to be oblivious of the effect that their 
actions and antics will have on the 
electorate or anyone else, so that in 
the end even the sympathetic observer 
must conclude that their pride in their 
lack of discipline is really a product 
of shallowness or selfishness. 

Two instances on the opening morn¬ 
ing give the flavour of that. The poor 
mayor of Margate, Councillor Harry 
Anish, had very courteously welcomed 
the delegates to his town for the first 
time, and it is obviously not his fault 
that his town is what it is. But before 
he could be thanked for coming along 
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(after all^ even an unbusy man can 
find good reasons for not attending a 
Liberal conference) a delegate jumped 
up to move that all smoking should be 
banned in the hall. That was one 
individual’s discourtesy, but what could 
not be excused was the prolonged 
applause he received from the delegates 
—and from some members of the 
platform. Mr Stephen Terrell, who 
proved himself to be very formal in 
the unenviable position of Liberal party 
chairman, rightly ignored the demon¬ 
stration to lhank the mayor. But he 
had to go back to the smoking issue; 
the motion was carried and no-smoking 
signs were erected suspiciously quickly. 
The press, on Mr Emlyn Hooson’s 
suggestion, was exempted from the rule, 
and the very empty press tables thus 
became a safe haven for those delegates 
who wanted to smoke. 

The second issue was rather more 
important. Mr Hooson, again, had 
moved an emergency resolution con¬ 
demning assassination, kidnapping and 
piracy, and urging the Government to 
get international agreement to deny 
such terrorists the right to asylum and 
bring sanctions against countries which 
give them aid. A perfectly reasonable, 
civilised and concerned resolution in all 
the circumstances. Of course, it was 
opposed by three speakers. What about 
states and governments that commit 
violence, said two of them. And would 
we have denied asylum to anyone who 
tried to bump off Hitler in 1938, asked 
a third. Mr Russell Johnston, in as 
masterly a display of how to control 
one’s temper as will be seen in this 
conference season, pointed out that the 
resolution dealt specifically with 
terrorists who took or jeopardised inno¬ 
cent people’s lives in pursuit of their 
political ends. But it did not satisfy 
the Young Liberals and their friends, 
and the chairman had to allow those 
who were “positively abstaining” to 
stand up and be looked at, if not 
exactly counted. 

The conference had thinned out a 
bit by Thursday, but not by very much, 
for there is nothing Liberals like doing 
more than acting as fairy godmothers 
and they always provitie themselves 
with ample opportunity to do just 
that. To relieve “ the burden of late 
entry into the EEC,” for example, 
they want a statutory minimum earning 
level of £«o a week for every working 
adult, pensions related to average 
national earnings and more equal pay 
for women. On urban transport they 
would make the public transport in 
these areas free. On the other hand, the 
conference also called on all Liberal 


councillors to campaign for their local 
authorities to provide a positive wel¬ 
come to the Ugandan Asian refugees. 
And in Britain in 1972 that takes real 
political courage. 


B y-elections _ 

The Sykes show 

Miss Manuela Sykes looks like being a 
lucky lady. After fighting five parlia¬ 
mentary elections as a Liberal she 
joined the Labour party ; and now she 
is favourite to be tlie next MP for 
Uxbridge. 

Uxbridge is just the sort of seat in 
which a government is desperately 
anxious to avoid a by-election. It has 
switched its allegiance four times since 
the war—though it has to be said tliat 
its boundaries have been changed— 
and now with the death of its agree¬ 
able Tory MP, Mr Charles Curran, 
last Saturday the Conservatives seem 
destined to lose their second parlia¬ 
mentary seat since the last general 
election. It would take a swing of only 
3.8 per cent to send Miss Sykes to 
Westminster, well under half that 
achieved by Labour at Macclesfield a 
year ago, where the scraped 

liome, and just about a third of that 
at Bromsgrove, which Labour won. 

The Tories face a number of prob¬ 
lems at Uxbridge. First there is their 
choice of candidate. Mr Curran has 
been their man there in every election 
since 1951 ; three times he won, three 
times he lost. Whoever they choose now 
is likely to forfeit some of Mr Curran’s 
personal vote, and with a majority of 
only 3,646 they cannot afford to let 
anyone slip away. Secondly, they face 
a formidable campaigner in Miss 
Sykes. Although many Liberals 
regarded her as a disruptive influence 
and were happy to see her join L.abour, 
as a performer on the doorsteps and at 
the factory gates she can be relied 
upon to give her opponent a hard time. 

Thirdly the timing of the by- 
election is difficult for the Tories. 
They are unlikely to get a candidate 
selected until mid-November, so a pre- 
Christmas by-election is out of the 
question, even if it were desirable on 
other grounds, which it isn’t. But it is 
just as difficult to believe that a by- 
election before mid-February, when 
the new electoral register comes out, is 
very likely either. An election on a 17- 
month-old register would look suspi¬ 
ciously like sharp practice, and it might 
not even work : the Tories tried it at 
North Lewisham in 1957 and still lost 
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Manuela ; a winner at last ? 


the seat. So it looks like either March 
or April—cither just before or just 
after the budget and the Greater Lon¬ 
don Council elections. A Labour vic¬ 
tory in the GLC elections would not 
help in holding Uxbridge ; and, what¬ 
ever may be the merits of Mr Bar¬ 
ber’s budgets, it is hard to find much 
evidence of any relationship between 
tax giveaways and Tory electoral suc¬ 
cesses. 'T'he battalions of Tory council¬ 
lors who lost their seats in 1971 and 
1972 after the two ino.st reflationary 
budgets since the war know that. So 
it looks like the second week of March 
for Uxbridge, before the budget and 
the GLC elections, but on the new 
register. 

Labour has a rather different timing 
problem at Rochdale, where a by- 
election is also due because of the 
death of another decent MP, Mr Jack 
McC^ann. Labour’s chief fear, as in 
1958 when Mr McCann won his seat 
from the Tories, is what the Liberals 
will be up to. In 1958 the Liberal was 
Mr Ludovic Kennedy ; now it is the 
23-stone Alderman Cyril Smith, an cx- 
Labour man who has drifted well to 
the right of the Liberal party, nearly 
as far, indeed, as Mr Wallace Lawler 
in Birmingham. But that will not 
cause Mr Smith much trouble ; after 
all, Mr Lawler did win the Ladywood 
by-clcction in the last Parliament, The 
Tories, who run third in Rochdale 
nowadays, have chosen a vigorous, and 
youthful, local man, and Labour hai , 
selected an attractive moderate candi*"'! 
date from nearby Farnworth, Mr LaW^ ; 
rence Cunliffe, a mining engineer and 
local councillor; so it is possible thai 
Mr Smith, who seems skilled at making 
enemies in his own party, may not 
have at all a freewheeling run. 

The Labour machine in Rochdale 
proposes to take no chances. Now that 






its man is selected it will move fairly 
swiftly to get the writ. It has no inten¬ 
tion of giving the Liberals too much 
time to organise. A 5.6 per cent swing 
from Labour to the Liberals would be 
enougii to give Rochdale to Mr Smith, 
but unless tliere are wholesale defec¬ 
tions to Mr Smith from the Tories, it 
looks as though Mr C^unliffe will win, 
possibly with an uncomfortably small 
majority. 


A walk in the dark 

The Home Secretary, Mr Robert Carr, 
has been having a difficult time. He 
has been attack^^ by members of his 
own party for liis oomparaiorKUte and 
principled stand over 'the Ugandan 
Asians, he has ftaced widespread 
demionetrattiions in the prisons and he lis 
in *t!he centre of a sftoirm over the child 
murderer, Myra Hindley, 

The chief diifficulty about ^MiisN 
Hindley for Mr Carr has been that the 
revdation that she had been taken 
for a short wailk outside the prison by 
the governor of Holloway, Mas Dorothy 
Wiing, came ait a moment when Flcdt 
Street had nothiing much else .to be 
cxoited about ; even General Amm 
was for isome reason Ithoughit less news¬ 
worthy. 

The Daily Kxpress, which presum¬ 
ably obtained the story from a rnemilber 
of Mrs Wing’s ^taff, made the Hi'ndley 
excursion and nts aftermath ilts lead 
story for four .successive days ; and ithe 
rest of ‘the press took uip ithe story. It 
looked ais 'though (the Home Office was 
on its way back to the awful days of 
1966 when prisoners seemed to l^e 
dimbing over every prison wall an 
England, and the “ mad axeman,” 
Frank Mitchell, was discovered to have 
luadc a custom oif drinking in a num¬ 
ber of Dartmoor pubs between his 
exertions a^ a member of a prison work¬ 
ing party. 

Then.’ is no doubt thait ithe 19G6 
prison escapes took place because of 
a combinaition of ]>oor administration, 
iax security and anitiquated prisons. 
But it is also certain that some of the 
wilder excesses of the press inflicted 
serious damage on Uie morale of the 
prison department and weakened the 
sdf-confidence of some governors. The 
treaitmenit of prison escape .«;tories in 
some newspapers became so foolish that 
theie were headlines wlien men simply 
walked out of open prisons. 

What happen^ over Miss Hindley 
was probably more absurd than danger- 
yet it had some rather nasty 


overtones. St » difficu'It do see that the 
intedigent Mas Wing deserved Mr 
Carr’s irebuke. If it is atgued (that Miss 
Hindley is still a desperate criminal, 
who must be prevented from esoaping 
ait all costs, why did the prison de^rt- 
rncm—^not Mrs Wing—ndowngirade 
Miss Hind'ley’s clasrifloation from Oalte- 
gory A (where maximum security has 
to ite maintained at all times) to Cate¬ 
gory B ? Many parents are rightly 
disturbed at the thought of a psy^o- 
path on the loose although, given the 
precautions that Mrs Wing took, there 
was no serious risk that Miss Hindley 
would escape. But some of Mrs Wing’s 
oriitiics are using an altogether diff^- 
ent aigument : that because Msss 
Hindley’s crime was uniquely horrible 
she should be dended any privilege, 
however small, at any time. 

One does not have ito be sentimental 
about criminals -to reject this aigument. 
Miss Hindley has ^ready served six 
years inside Holloway, and wall 
undoubtedly iremain 'there for many 
more. But one day she is bound to 
emerge as a free woman. For Mrs Wing 
'to attempt to allow lier to maintain 
some tenuous understanding of what 
life looks like outside the decaying walls 
Of Holloway is ndt an example, to 
quote the Daily Express in one of its 
more restrained moments, of ** star 
billing, unoonscioudy aiwaiided for 'the 
sheer enormity of the crime,” by an 
experienced prison governor. 

There is a moral to this affair. The 
Daily Express announced under a large 
headfline last Saturday, “ Kille^ get 
an outing,” tliat .two more prisoners 
had been allowed out for ishort periods, 
one from Holloway and the other from 
Broadmoor. The press likes to take a 
hand at determining penal policy, and 
the Beaverbrook papers are never 
backward in coming forward in such a 
cause. But if Mr Carr had hoped to 
sootlie theiT wraith, and that of Tory 
would-be hangers at the Bl'ackpool 
conference, he has learned that «to 
agree with ithem is only to encourage 
them. 

Ugandan Asians _ 

Here they come 
at last _ 

The uncertain start of the Uganda 
airlift meant that by Thursday after¬ 
noon no second planeload had arrived 
at Stansted airport, though a trickle 
of refugees continues on scheduled 
flights. The reception paraphernalia 
set up by the Uganda Resettlement 
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Board met its first test on Monday and 
worked all right. About half the 193 
passengers on the first charter flight 
had no special place to go and ended 
up in ex-RAF married quarters at 
Stradishall, Essex, the braid’s first 
reception camp to be opened. Nearly 
all arrived penniless, stripped of money 
and valuables on their way to Entebbe 
airport. 

Those not met by friends arc there¬ 
fore dependent on free travel vouchers 
issued by officials, who reserve the 
right to refuse them to people who 
“insist” on going to certain places 
against the boanrs advice. This has 
made some immigrant organisations 
rather cross. The board will not pub¬ 
lish its “ red list ” but it obviously in¬ 
cludes most of those local authorities, 
including half the London boroughs, 
which already have an East African 
Asian population and claim that their 
strained services must exempt tlicm 
from receiving more. The li*i is 
headed by Leicester, whose vocal anti- 
Asian council is now split by a minority 
of its controlling Labour group which 
says the town can easily absoxb them if 
it wants to. Leicester’s only real prob¬ 
lem, like that of many prosperous 
towns, is a shortage of school places ; 
it has 1,500 Kenyan Asian children at 
school there now. 

The board’s job list is based on other, 
“green,” areas, more able to absoib 
new immigrants, though unfortunately 
the plan to match jobs to qualifica¬ 
tions documented in Uganda has 
flopped because the forms do not fit 
the computer and people arriving do 
not fit the forms. 

Local autlioiities got further deuils 
on Wednesday from the Hoinc Secre¬ 
tary, speaking to the Association of 
Municipal Corporations, about the 
special grants they can get from the 
resettlement board, on top of the auto¬ 
matic increases in rate .<Jupport grant 
which may occur through extra popu¬ 
lation. The board has discretion to pay 
the full cost of temporary arangements, 
over a period of a year, made by local 
authorities to receive the refugees. 
These would include things like doing 
up old houses, as well as staff, school 
buses and so on. A 75 per cent grant 
may be paid for such items as tem- 
poraiy classrooms which will go on 
having a useful life. These arrange¬ 
ments should put both the board and 
local government on a sounder footing 
and make it possible to damp down 
panic and protest and start helping 
the unfortunate newcomers to settle 
into normal lives, outside camps, as 
quickly as possible. 
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Invest in Australia 
land of growth...? 


The Sydney index started to fall in 
April 1970. This was very largely a re¬ 
flection of the falls in the World's other 
major markets and of the recession 
in all capital economies. Yet European 
investors in Australia — individuals, 
institutions, developing businesses— 
seemed to be more surprised by the 
Australian recession than by the re¬ 
cessions in their own countries. Why 
was this ? 

It was because their hopes of 
Australia were that much higher. And 
rightly. In the long-term Australia will 
justify the highest hopes. But the 
lesson is obvious. Australia is not 
immune to global trends. At the same 
ti me, Eu ropean i n vestors need detai led 
information on specifically and 


uniquely Australian trends. For this 
they need the help of one of Australia’s 
most far-reaching and respected 
institutions. 

The National Bank of Australasia 
was founded in 1857. Today it has 
almost 1000 branches throughout 
Australasia and offices worldwide. It 
covers all sectors of corporate, com¬ 
mercial and personal banking. It will 
welcome your enquiries on any matter 
to do with Australian business, money, 
trade or immigration. 


The National Bank 

of Australasia Limited 


6/8 Tokenhouse Yard. London EC2R 7AJ. Tel: 01 606 8070 
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British companies are expanding into the USA. 

Because the returns v an be lugh But selling into the mecca 
of marketing isn’t for iht taint-hearted, the competition is tough 
and the> arc fighting in their own backyard 

Irving can help 

Through our l-ondon Branch you get direct access to all the 
commercial bankmg taulities of our Wall Street headquarters 
Complete financial serv iwcs covering the whole of the USA Data 


on your particular US market, its history, present activity and 
forecast Location and introduction to agents, distributors, 
lawyers and consultants. Credit information Help with planning 
and execution of mergers or acquisitions In tact, the whole range 
We are big enough ($i billion in deposits in London) to give 
you full international services yet small enough to give you 
personal attention. 

Let Irving be your pet sonal guide to international banking. 


Irving Trust Company 

36-38 Cornhill 1 ondon liC:3 Telephone 01-626 3210 Telex 888851 /2 
Head Office One Wall Street, New York 
















We can do 
a lot more 
for YOU 
than lend 

you money 


At the Bank of Nova Scotia, we have a lot of things 
to give you a*"* well. There's knowledge, expertise, and time. 

Take knowledge lirst. Since 1832 we've grown into 
an organisation with over 900 branches spread righl across 
the world 

^ his means that,when you're doing business abroad, 
we can help you with a ♦ull range of international banking 
services. Upon request on your company letterheading we 
can supply on*' of our latest 'Business Guides' by 
return of post. Our most recent guides which are available 
for Canada, Bermuda, the Bahamas and Jamaica,will 
help you on local taxes, legislation and other trading 
conditions. Guides on other countries .^re being prepared 
and these should he available shortly. 

then there's exper ti.se Over the years we have 
acquired a lot of insight in various specialised financial 
areas. For example shipping financing But wo also know 
about Trust Companies Through our subsidiaries 
we can offer world wideT»usl Company facilities, Why not 
approach our United Kint;dom Trust Company Manager 
forturther details by calling London at (01)629 /071. 

Last, but by no means least,we offer time,without 
charge. And that includes time to assess your bu.siness 
propositions and requests for loan facilities. 

Now that credit restrictions have been eased in the 
UK you will also find that wr can lend money at 
very competitive r-ites 

We think our job is to do more than lend you money. 

It’s also to offer you help and assistance when you ask 
font, 

Contact our local branch rtianager orour business 
development officer at our European regional off tee, 

19/23 Kmghtsbridge, London, SW1. 

The telephone number is (01) 235 1105, And 
we are in the telephone directory not only m the City, but 
also in Edinburgh, Glasgow Belfast and Dublin. 



1b root out the hou^ig 
problem youVe got to 
get to the roots. 


Re-housing people is all very well, but 
the problem just doesn’t end there. How 
do we change the environment in which 
slums exist? Why does bad housing tend 
to be linked with poor health, poor public 
services, unemployment and limited 
educational op^rtunities? 

What does multiple-deprivation mean 
to people living in inner-dty areas? 

The Shelter Report ‘Reprieve’ goes to 
the root causes of‘hopeless’ cases, and 
how we can act to end them. Please 
read it. 


I 


Post this coupon to: SHELTER (PEC 30 ), 

86 , Strand, London WC 2 R OEQ. 

Please send me your Report ‘Reprieve’. I enclose 
20 p (postage paid). 
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Name 


Hie Baak of Him Scotia A 

IncorporMleil in Canada with I liniMcl Liability 


Regional Ofrie« 19/23 KriightsUrkiRe. 
London SW 1. Cxacutiva Officae 44 King Si, 
Wpsi,Toronto, t'^nada. Over 900 otficas in: 

(innada, the Caribbean, the Uahamae. 
London,(5 branches) Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Belfast. Rotterdam, Brussels, 
Frankfurt, Munich, Athens. Piraeus, 
Beirut,Tokyo, New York, Chicago, 
Los Angelas, San Francisco. Houston, 


Mexico City. British Honduras,Guyana, 
Buenos Aires. Affiliated and Subsidiary 
Banking Companies The Bank of Nova 
Scotia Jaman'=i 1 Id (43 branches). 

The West India Company of Merchant 
Bankers Ltd. Kingston Jamaica, Bermuda 
National Bank Ltd, United Internaticnal 
Bank I td,Loncton. UK, Maduro & CuriePs 
Bank NV. Nether lands Antilles. 
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Address 


SHEUER 


Wslcnowhowlohslpi 
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Where only time left its mark before, 

¥re’re making ours 


, AIPEM is never overwhelmed 
' y the elements. No ocean is too deep, 
lo desert is barren enough. 

. hat's our job - to work where we have 
]) work, under any conditions. 



Onshore and offshore drilling operations 
Rpeiines for oil and natural gas 
Underwater pipelines and offshore works 
Erection of petrochemical plants and refineries 


SRIPEM 


A Com^y of ths ENI Group 
20007 San Donato MHanm (Italy) 





THEWORLD International Report 


The last trump of Gabriel 

FROM OUR PARIS CORReSPONOENT 


Suddenly we have another affaire in 
France, and the noisiest, most rumbus¬ 
tious and most bizarre of ail ihose that 
have brightened the opposition's days 
and darkened those of the French 
government for the pasit 14 months. But 
is it a scandale and, if so, what ? Or, 
as the opposdition now pults k happily, 
how many ? 

It all begins with Galbriel Aranda : 
34, ex-banker, ex-business journaKst, 
and, most impoitant, ex-member of 
the private altaff, oonoemed with press 
relations, of M. Alibin Chalandon, ithe 
minister, until he was thrown out in 
the July (reshuffle, of housing and pub¬ 
lic works— a, ministry that also covers 
the money-stuffed field of planning 
peniiission. M. Aranda diopped his 
curious bomlbshdll on September 13 th, 
in, ipredictalMy, Le Canard Enchain^. 
He declared that he 'and two friends, 
so far unidentified, if indeed they exist, 
possessed a mass of docuanents ooni- 
piomisir^ members of the niJing pairty. 
The CanaTd publidied <two, and M. 
Aranda threatened that the floodgates 
would be opened unless ithe govern¬ 
ment got back the Mirages k had sold 
to Libya. 

For the nexit three days, while an 
examining magistrate opened what the 
French know as a case “ against X ” 
for tfaeifit of the documents, M. Aranda 
was busy inching the floodgates apart 
to vatrious newspapers and the mud 
began to fly, to, fro and sideways. 
By Monday, -whidh brought the most 
sensational revelations, and also M. 
Aranda’s appearance at last before the 
magistrate, who dbly (charged him in 
Xs place, the affair had (become a 
major polkical fight. 

M. Aranda has declared that he 
holds 136 doouments, photocopied 
the time M. Chalandon quit bis minis¬ 
try, comipromking 48 pwplc. He has 
named M. Rene Tomasini, publishing 


a photostat of a letter in which the 
former general secretary of the ruling 
Union des Democrates pour la 
Republique (UDR) had uigrf thait a 
motorway contract ishould go to a cer¬ 
tain company, and has claimed that 
the files of ^e ministry were firtuffed 
with similar letters from the same 
source. Also named, without supporting 
evidence, is M. Michel Habil> 
Ddoncle, a deputy general secretary 
of the paitty and political director of its 
paper. La Nation. He has replied that 
as a member of parliament he had 
naturaBy done his best for his consti¬ 
tuents and would turn the whole of 
his correspondence with (the ministry 
over to the magistrate. 

M. Aranda has accused a little 
known UDR deputy, M. (lerard 
Siebeud, of faking a document to make 
it appear that he had been instrumen¬ 
tal in getting planning permission for 
one of his constituents to build a super¬ 
market. This M. Siebeud totally 
denied, and still docs. But Monday 
brought sensational support for the 
chaige. Not merely was it true, said 
the head of 'the supermarket chain 
concerned, but a subordinate had given 
M. Siebeud a “ loan ” of £2,230 foi 
h'is intervention. This was repaid only 
after ithe supermarketeer had taken 
the whole affair up with government 
departments. M. Aranda adds the 
succulent allegation that his minister, 
M. Chalandon, wanted to take action 
against the erring deputy, bult another 
minister, M. Jacques Chirac, a 
protege of President Pompidou’s, had 
insisted that >the affair ishould be 
hushed up. 

So much for the scandals, although 
the ciwrious are now waking wtth 
baited breath for further instalments of 
die famous 136 documents. This Wed¬ 
nesday’s Canard produced further let- 
ters from M. Tomasini, evidence of 



Simple citizen arrives at court 


pressure from M. Habib-Delonde and 
from M. Chirac, among lesser fry, 
mostly urging ithalt contracts should go > 
to certain companies, usually wiithout « 
l>eing put oult to tender. But the curi¬ 
ous may 1^. disapjxiinted. I'he photo¬ 
stats, or copies of them, are now with * 
the examining inagistraite, and M^ , 
Aranda gives the impression of trust- 
ing the Tnilk of justice ito produce the 
whole truth, which, ait best, will mean 
in their own good time. } 

But the affair (rages on. What lies 
behind it ? The pro-Israeli motive has 
rapidly been despatched : M. Aranda , 
now maintains tliat he is essentially a ; 
simple citizen sick of political corrup- 
tion and ithat ithe Mir^e bit waS'^ 
merely an attempt to kill two biidi^ ' 
with one stone. Government supporteni,. 
from the prime miniister down, have^ 
savaged him for betraying the trust ■! 
given even a temporary civil servant aiut"! 
declare, although no one has yet found:'' 
3 , jot of evidence, tliat the whole thing:;’ 
is a carefully organised pldt befoitn; 
next spring’s parliamentary deotfon. 

Somewhere in the middle, M. 
Chalandon, who appears as the white 
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knight in the Aranda venaion^ declared 
last week (tbatt ihis fonmer eniployee 
must have been suffering from mental 
depression to attempt to blackmail the 
go^rmnent into changing its foreign 
policy. The sharpest counterblow has 
come from »the prcKgovemmenlt news¬ 
paper, Francc-Soir, Which has pub¬ 
lished two letters written by M. Aranda 
to the British Leyland company in 
France. Dissatisfied with the repairs 
done to his £5,000 Jaguar after a 
cras^h, he wrote, on offeral notepaper, 
threatening Ithat the itechnical approval 
given to .the model concerned might 
be withdrawn .since “ both the vehide 
and its after-eralcs service are unsatis¬ 
factory from a safety point of view.” 

Was this, as France-iSoir suggests, a 
striking example of what M. Aranda 
condemns, the abuse of public position 
for private ends ? His explanation is 
that two successive bad repairs caused 
him twice to get into trouble at high 
speed, and, in the interests of the pub¬ 
lic, and with the minister’s full 
approval, he decided to generalise his 
grievance officially. But the peremptory 
arrogance of his first letter, coupled 
with the Mirage business, leaves 
a strong impression that the 
auithor of the great affaire has, and 
would like the wor^ld to share, a 
■strangely exalted idea of who he as. 

That, rather ithan pdlivtics, may well 
be the true explanation of the affair. 
But political exploitation coiUtinues 
apace. I'he oppORition howls, and one 
can see its point, that <this ds final proof 
of 'the exitrenie corruption of the 
regime. An ox-niinister, M. Christian 
Fouchet, a gau’llist diehard who quit 
the UDR last year, has ferociously 
accused the regime of treating corrup¬ 
tion as a normafl part of the body 
politic, and demands action and, if 
need be, elections to sort things out. 
Various allies of the ruling party—none 
of whom yet figure.s in M. Aranda’s 
charges have adopted .similar holier 
than thou attitudes. 

M. Messmer on Tuesday had to 
as.sun* the UDR pariiamentarians, for 
relay to the world, that the party 
would thrown out its black 'sheep “ if 
there are any," and lYesidenlt Pompidou 
look a siniildr line ait hi.s press con¬ 
ference on Ihurschn afternoon. 
But the f)ohtital mess vs as a sorry con¬ 
text for a press conference that was 
planned as the honiiomou,s unofficial 
launching of 'the eU\ition campaign. 
And it jls l>eco(iiunj> desperately hard 
to maintain that the decay of pohtica»l 
morality exposed c»ver the past 14 
months is inereily the accidental work 
of a few individuals. 



Right, let's fight 


PROM OUR BONN iCORReOPONDCNT 

This was the week the guessing had 
to stop. After a “ will he, won’t he ? ” 
act which has been g:oing on for the 
past five months, jangling the nerves of 
the most hardened politician, Willy 
Brandt finally announced to the Bun¬ 
destag on Wednesday that he was going 
to make the jump out of power on Fri¬ 
day. Now, barring cup-to-lip slips, the 
west German elections will be on 
November 19th. 

The chancellor took the only 
constitutional step open to him to vote 
himself out of power. He appealed to 
article 68 of the Basic Law, whereby 
he can call for a vote of confidence. 
He did so in full confidence that he 
had arranged to lose that vote. This is 
not quite what the constitution-makers 
had in mind when framing that 
article. The government is dismissing 
the stratagem as a mere technical 
device ; all the same, it leaves rather 
a bad taste in the mouths of many 
Social Democratic deputies. But the 
opposition Christian Democrats were 
happy to go along with the device ; 
after all, their leader Herr Barzel has 
been calling long and loud for an 
election. 

The timing of the election has 
clearly not been easy for Herr Brandt. 
When he dies, no doubt, Ostpolitik 
will be written on his heart. One reason 



for the delay in arranging the election 
lias been the chancellor’s desire to 
consolidate relations with eastern 
Europe before the possible advent of 
a Christian Democratic government 
which would take a rather colder 
stance on relations with the commun¬ 
ist countries. The main thing still elud¬ 
ing the chancellor is a formal modus 
vivendi with the cast Germans; he 
said on Monday that he would be sur¬ 
prised if any agreement could be 
reached by the end of the year. Such 
an agreement would have been the 
crowning point of his chancellorship. 
But time has run out. The chancellor, 
a tired man, recognises that you can’t 
run a country with a deadlocked 
parliament for ever. 

The campaign now formally opens. 
The opinion polls still point in every 
possible direction. The Allensbach poll 
has the two parties neck and neck. 
The Emnid one says tlie government 
will win by a narrow margin. The 
Wickert institute, measuring what 
people think will happen rather than 
how they will vote themselves, gives 
the Christian Democrats a lead of 
53 47 cent. In fact, the cam¬ 

paign has been under way since the 
spring and both Herr Barzel and Herr 
Brandt look a little battle-weary 
before the battle. They have rehearsed 
their lines too well for either of them 
to be entirely convincing. 


Playing it coy 

The Polish foreign minister, Stefan 
Olszowski, brought a small army of 
advisers with him to Bonn last week, 
but took back to Warsaw few concrete 
results. True, both sides agre«l, 22 
months after tlie signing of their non¬ 
aggression treaty, to exchange amba.s- 
sadors “ soon,” though how long that 
will be nobody in Bonn seems to be 
sure. The Poles got a promise of some 
concessions for their exports to west 
Gcnnany, which account for 45 per 
cent of theii non-communist trade, but 
Walter Scheel, the German foreign 
minister, gave warning that these would 
have to depend on the west German 
market’s ability to absorb extra imports 
from Poland. And Herr Scheel was 
told that from now on it will be easier 
for individual west Germans to travel 
to Poland. 

But the enormously tangled and 
politically explosive question of reunit¬ 
ing Polish citizens of German origin 
with their families in west Germany 
remains unsolved. The Poles have let 


Poland and Germany 
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Only CNie nickel producer 
in the world 

ships from three countries. 



Control room, nickel-iron 
refinery, Canada 


Nickel-copper coball 
refinery. Norway 


l-erronickel motallurgical 
con)pU?x, Dominican Republic 


From Canada ... Norway.. the Dominican 
Republic... Falconbridge ships electrolytic nickel. 
NICKEL 98. fer:onickel and iron-nickel pellets to 
nickel users around the globe. 

And 60% more Falconbridge production 
capacity is upcoming now. 

Diversity plus productivity. It adds up to 
assured nickel supplies today. Tomorrow. And 
tomorrow 

Falconbridge is '^eady now With new nickel 
supplies for steelmakers, electroplaters and other 
users of nickel, the improvement metal. 

Your enquiry will receive immediate 
attention. 

FALCONBRIDGE 

TORONTO CANADA 



72-I-9R 
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SERVICE RATHER THAN RISK 
JUSTIFIES COMPANY PROFITS 

Barcelona was the site of the General Shareholders' Meeting of Banco Atlantico. coinciding with the 10th Anniversary 

of service by its new management team. 

The trajectory of Catalonia's foremost banking institution was analyzed in the course of the meeting by the President, 

D. Casimiro Molins. the Vice president, D. Jose Ferrer and Board Member, D. Guillermo Banares. 

Banco Atlantico has scored many firsts, always one step ahead of changes in mentality. 

The adoption of a functional outlook and structure in accordance with modern times has characterized the last ten years' 

activities, placing the Bank in a magnificent position for the future. 

- In 1961 Banco Atlantico was number 67 among the local banks. It is now 10th nationally. 

- Client deposits have increased from 487 million pesetas in 1961 to 21,088 million in 1971. 

—During the same period, investment in the private sector has climbed from 250 million to 19,382 million pesetas. 

—Capital and reserves have risen from 18.5 million pesetas of capital in 1961 to 1,734 million in 1971. 

—The human team has grown from 100 to 1,611 persons. 

BANCO ATLANTICO WANTS TO CONTRIBUTE TO SPAIN'S PROGRESS AS ONE OF 
THE BEST INSTRUMENTS OF THE PRIVATE FINANCIAL SECTOR 

—The market share in commercial banking rose from 0*15% to 1-54% (the leading national bank's percentage was 
14*46%) and the percentage of investment in the private sector went from 0*10% to 1*73% (the top Spanish bank 
had 15*74% In 1971). 

—Banco Atlantico created Bankunion in order to contribute to the country's industrialization. At 31 December 1971 
this Bank's contribution to the private sector reached 18,605 million pesetas. Either through it or directly. Banco 
Atlantico is involved in the foremost Spanish undertakings (Autopistas del Mediterraneo, Refinena de Tarragona, 
etc.). 

—Cooperation agreements have been signed with the Continental Illinois National Bank of Chicago and with the 
Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank of Munich. 

THE BANK'S RAPID GROWTH IS THE FRUIT OF THE SOLIDARITY AMONG 
MANAGEMENT, SHAREHOLDERS AND CLIENTS 

- - Up to 15% of Banco Atlantico's profits are designated to personnel advancement. 

--Conscious of the fact that service rather than nsk justifies company profits and of the private company's position vviih 
respect to the community. Banco Atlantico has created the Fundacion General Mediterranea to support socially oriented 
projects. 

- Banco Atlantico believes that private enterprise is the protagonist of development and firmly supports it with greater 
strength In periods of tight credit. Each of the Bank's clients is No. 1 client. 

WHATEVER THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, BANCO ATLANTICO HAS ALWAYS HAD A 
SATISFACTORY ANSWER FOR ANY SERIOUS FINANCIAL PROPOSAL 

—Banco Atlantico seeks success through the success of its clients. It will never compete with its clientele. 

- - By acting as a motive force in the economy and offering new financial formulas, it aids economic progress. 

It aspires to an institutional presence m the world market by tightening its ties with the Continental Bank and the 
Hypobank and their correspondent banks. 

-Broadening of the geographic infrastructure is another objective. Banco Atlantico can double the number of offices 
in two years. 

1971 FINANCIAL REPORT 

Deposits: An increase of 29*99% to 21,087.7 million pesetas. 

Financing to the private sector: An increase of 49*86% (19,382 million total). 

International business: Foreign currency deposits: A 79*6% increase: deposits in and from foreign 

banks: 120*7%; volume of net income from foreign operations: 43%. 

Profits: 276 million pesetas (an increase of 29*5%). 


BANCO ATUHnC0. A UNIQUE APPROACH 
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about 30,000 out since December, 
1970, but the west Gennan Red Cross 
claims that 250,000 more would like 
to emigrate. The Poles have lately 
been letting fewer and fewer of these 
ethnic Germans leave. Nor is the 
general opening up of movement and 
ideas that Herr Brandt wants with 
Poland likely to be rapid. 

Maybe the Poles are merely follow¬ 
ing the Russian hint that they ou^ht 
to hold back in their dealings with 
Herr Brandt until he has made more 
cx)ncessions to east Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. But perhaps Mr 
Gierek and his colleagues do not really 
want to get all that close to west 
Germany, except in matters of trade. 
Willy Brandt must be thinking, with 
Andrew Marvell’s impatient lover 
wooing his coy mistress, “ Had we but 
world enough, and time. . . 

East-west _ 

Still tuning up 

Mr Kissinger’s visit to Moscow has 
eased, but not ended, the difficulties 
that surround the related projects of 
a European security conference and 
talks about mutual and balanced force 
reductions (MBFR) by the two 
alliances in Europe. At his press con¬ 
ference on September i6th, President 
Nixon’s adviser could say only that the 
Nato allies were considering a new 
Soviet proposal about the relationship 
between the two projects. Some Nato 
officials in Brussels are confidently indi¬ 
cating that a deal is already in the 
bag and that preliminary talks about 
a pan-European conference can start 
in Helsinki on November 22nd (the 
date proposed by the Finns, with 
enthusiastic Russian support) on the 
understanding that the Russians will 
co-operate in starting MBFR talks in 
January. But on September 14th, just 
after Mr Kissinger’s meetings with Mr 
Brezhnev, Pravda published a charac¬ 
teristically intransigent article by Mr 
Yuri Zhukov rejecting the idea that 
the two projects should be linked. 

The Finns have built a fine new hall 
in Helsinki, for orchestral or conference 
use, in which President Kekkoncn 
hopes soon to be able to set a new 
concert of Europe in swing with a tap 
of his baton. But the familiar discords 
ot the past four years linger in many 
people’s cars. The Russians’ notion of 
a security conference still seems to be 
one in which their grip on eastern 
Europe will be confirmed while the 
v/est Europeans are obliged to accept 
greater insecurity. The general western 


view is that Europe would feel more 
secure if its peoples were more free to 
move and make contacts across the 
east-west divide, and if there were 
fewer tank divisions clanking around 
on each side of that divide. 

But Mr Brezhnev is not keen on 
either of these ideas ; and the western 
allies themselves are far from agreed 
about the approach to MBFR. The 
chances of something worth while get¬ 
ting under way in November have now 
been further diminished by the forth¬ 
coming west German elections. It has 
become hard to imagine a fully 
instructed representative from Bonn 
appearing in Helsinki only three days 
after the polling. 

Croats 

Anything for 
independence 

The Swedish prime minister decided 
not to have his police shoot it out 
with the three Croat hijackers of a 
DG-g airliner with 89 passengers on 
board at Malmo last weekend. 
Whether Mr Olof Palme was right 
to let the hijackers take off for Spain 
with £40,000 in cash and six of their 
comrades, whose release from Swedish 
prisons they had traded against the 
release of the hostages, will not be 
known for sure until General P'ranco 
decides what to do about the Swedish 
request for their extradition. 

If the Spanish government either 
hands the nine back to Sweden, or 
slaps long prison sentences on them, 
Mr Palme’s gamble will be justified. 
He presumably reckoned that the 
DC-g was too small a plane to fly 
anywhere outside Europe, and that 
no country within its flying range 
would release either the hijackers or 
the men they freed from prison. And 
the Spaniards do have reason to be 
tough. They want to deter Spain’s 
own dissidents, especially the militant 


Basque nationalists, from similar acts 
of terrorism. And they do not want 
to risk their improving relations with 
the communist world for the sake of 
a group of Croats whose desire to 
break away from Jugoslavia has very- 
little support outside Croatia, 

It is unlikely that this will stop 
the Croats striking again, and next 
time they will presumably have caught 
the point and make sure of getting a 
bigger plane which can fly them to a 
country they might hope to argue 
their way out of. But this particular 
hijacking will have done nothing for 
their cause if (general Franco does 
what Mr Palme expects of him. 

In Jugoslavia itself it will strengthen 
the hardliners’ argument for a really 
lough policy to keep Jugoslavia both 
intact and communist. That was what 
happened after the murder last year 
of the Jugoslav ambassador in Sw^en 
—four of the six men the hijackers 
released were in prison in connection 
with that—and the destruction of a 
Jugoslav airliner witli 27 people on 
board over Czechoslovakia in January, 
which the official Czechoslovak report 
attributes to a bomb in the luggage 
compartment. Certainly the hijacking 
will have an adverse effect on the posi¬ 
tion of the Croat intellectuals and 
students now on trial in Zagreb. 

Who are the Croat extremists ? The 
Jugoslav government says they are 
-members of the extreme right-wing 
Ustasha (the word just means 
“ rebel ”) movement. The Ustasha was 
set up in Croatia in 1929 to fight King 
Alexander’s dictatorship, but ended by 
setting up a particularly brutal regime 
of its own during the second world 
war. In 1945 the bulk of the retreating 
Ustasha units were captured by the 
allies and handed over to Tito’s men, 
who shot most of them. The majority 
of those who managed to escape found 
their way via Italy and Spain to Latin 
America, especially Peron’s Argentina. 
After the death in 1959 of Ante 
Pavelic, Croatia’s notorious wartime 
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dictator, these old Ustasha groups of 
ageing men became hopelessly split. 

Now the most active extremist groups 
—in Sweden, west Germany and 
Australia—consist of younger men in 
their twenties and thirties who 
emigjatcd from Jugoslavia after 1945. 
Many of them come from areas of 
Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina where 
Croats and Serbs are mixed togelhei 
and where there has been consider¬ 
able .tension between them. These 
younger militants apparently despise 
the surviving leaders of the old 
Ustasha movement for their lack of 
revolutionary zeal, and have set up 
their own groups such as the Croatian 
Revolutionary Brotherhood in Aus¬ 
tralia and west (iermany. I'hey are 
just as nationalist as the original 
Ustashas, but not as anti-communist , 
some of their literature says they 
would be willing to cO'Oj>erate with 
the Soviet Union to achieve the aim 
of an independent Cr(>atja. 

Of the 20,000 Croats living in 
Sweden, only about 100 are estimated 
to lielong to hardcore extremist 
groups. "I'hcre mav be up to 200 in 
Australia out of the I'io^ooo Croats 
now living there In all, there are 2m 
Croats in the west, and the men of 
violence among them probably total 
between 2,000 and [i,ooo They appear 
to finance themselves from subscrip¬ 
tions and their own earnings. Unlike 
the prewar Us:asha movement, which 
was supported bv Hungary and Italy, 
these new Croat extremists are not 
supported by any government, or bv 
a worldwide movement. 

The Croat ultranationalist move¬ 
ment IS unlikely to become a serious 
international danger unless it is taken 
up bv a major power. The question is 
whether it lias any Russian support. 
Russia has reputedly been intnguing 
at a fairly low level with some groups, 
such as the Croatian National Com¬ 
mittee in west Berlin led by the late 
Branko Jehc, who, before his deatli in 
May, was apparently pix>mised inde¬ 
pendence for Croatia in return for its 
pro-Soviet neutrality. 

The possibility that Russia may 
indeed be manipulating these extrem¬ 
ists seems to worry Jugoslavia’s 
leaders. General Herljevic, the military 
commander in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
said a few days ag(' that there was a 
danger of the extreme nationalist and 
“ cominformist ” enemies of Jugoslavia 
joining forces. On Tuesday the Bel¬ 
grade paper Politika chastised the 
Soviet news agency Tass for its 
neutral ” reporting of the hijacking 
in Sweden. But Russia stays mum. 


Croats in Australia _ 

From soccer to 
bombs 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

The bomb explosion at a Jugoslav 
travel agency in a busy Sydney street 
on September i6th, and a series of 
threatening bomb hoaxes since then, 
are the climax of a long campaign by 
Croatians in Australia against the local 
representatives of the Jugoslav govern¬ 
ment. Jugoslavia's consular offices in 
Sydney and its embassy m Canberra 
have been the targets for protest meet¬ 
ings and minor riots. Its representa¬ 
tives have maintained that the Ustasha 
movement is active among Croatdans 
in Australia, and claim that tlie terror¬ 
ists recently killed in Jugoslavia itself 
included some trained in Australia. 

I'here has been a substantial and 
increasing migidtion from Jugoslavia 
to Australia under a system of assisted 
passages arranged by the Australian 
government, the first such scheme nego¬ 
tiated with a communist government. 
After arriving in Australia the migrants 
tend to divide into their ethnic groups 
and the Croatians have been especially 
.solid behind their clubs and soccer 
teams, and with their own priests pro¬ 
vided by the Roman Catholic church. 
Thcie have been frequent clashes 
between Croatians and Seibs. 

A number of govermnerit members 
of parliament and influential members 
of the Democratuc Labor party have 
actively supported the idea of Croatian 
nationalism because of the Croatians' 
stalwart anli-communism. Thi.s has 


govermnent, which considers that it 
encourages Croatians to plot against 
the legal government of their country 
of origin. It has also had the effect of 
polarising the issue in terms of Aust- 
ralism polkics. The Jugtmlav migranfts 
hostile to Croatian nationalism have 
turned to the Labor party for suppoitt 
and have furnished Labcor politicians 
—especially Dr Jim Cairns of Mel¬ 
bourne—^with material suggesting not 
only that the Ustasha is active in Aust¬ 
ralia but that it has run training camps 
for terrorists here. 

Dr Cairns has been arguing for years 
that the government permits Croatian 
terrorists to use Australia as a base for 
subversion in Jugostavia. The govern¬ 
ment 'iieplies that there is no evidence 
of a Croatian terrorist or^nisation in 
Australia, although it admits that indi¬ 
vidual Jugoslavs may wish to use vio¬ 
lence. Some Croatians allege that bomb 
threats and damage are provocations 
by the Jugoslav government’s agents. 

The latest events have made Dr 
Cairns's allegations look more believ¬ 
able than they seemed before, but the 
government has been reluctant to move. 
Presumably it feared that the Labor 
party would use the occasion for poli¬ 
tical purposes ; nor can it be absolutely 
sure that if the whole situation 
were searchir^ly investigated some of 
Its own associates might not be impli¬ 
cated. But on Tuesday Jugoslavia 
threatened to break off diplomatic 
relations, and Mr McMahon, the prime 
minister, is now proposing a commis¬ 
sion on the subject of violence. Perhaps 
this will do something to meet the 
charge that the government is tougher 
on extremists of the left than those of 


been badlv received by the Jugoslav the right. 
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Who lights the environment of the 
Department of the Environment? 


Atlas do, and what^s more, largely with 
perfectly standard Atlas Pop Packs* 

The Department of the Environment is the new multi-ministry 
dedicated to giving us all better surroundings in which to work and live. 

What they do with their own office environment has 
some significance fur all of us. 

So that their choice of Atlas lluorescent 
tubes and fittings (close on a million 
oi them lor their own and other government 
departmental use) is something which makes 
Atlas glow with pride. 

OfF-the-peg for Brummell. 

Astonishingly, moreover, most of the Atlas 
fittings chosen by the Department are perfectly 
standard Pop Packs: the kind you can buy 
over the counter or write into any specification 
tomorrow morning. 

It’s rather as if Beau Brummell were electing 
to wear off-the-peg breeches or Brillat-Savarin had 
started eating out of cans. 

But then, Atlas’s new run-of-the-mill stark white finished Pop Pack 
fittings are the run ol a very superior mill indeed. 

Pop Packs are some of the many thousand different ways 
.\tlas can lighten and brighten your environment. Write, telephone ^ 
or drop by personally lor specific inlormation: 

Jl Thorn Lighting, Thorn 1 louse, Upper Saint Martin’s 
Lane, London WC'LH qED. Telephone: 01-836 2444. 
l elex: Thorn London 24184 5. 
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1 Atlas Popular Packs 
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here you me in the U.K. 
And here we lire, Australia’s 
l)it’<;est company. 

.")(►,000 ol us — miles away 
fr*>ITl M)U. 

I here are plenty ol good 
iiasons lor us to .oine ( loser 
together, lor vour benelit, 
and ours. 





Minerals 

Last year we produced 27 
million tons ol iron ore, (’oal, 
manganese, limeslc ne and 
dolomite. 

This makes BUI’ one ol tlie 
world's great mining 
< ompaiiies. 



Iron and Steel 

This year, in our lour iron 
and steel works, we produced 
just under 0.5 million tons ol 
steel. 

Next year, new plant will 
boost our (apacity to al)out 
9 million terns. 

This ranks RHP l.^th among 
frc'e w('>r]d prc^ducers. 




Oil and Gas 

RHP in parincTship with 
Esso has lound oil and 
n.itural gas unden Ras^ 'strait. 
LhOO million b*inels oi oil 
and h.5 trillion t ubii (eet ol 
gas. 

And these reserves an* 
growing all the time. 


Shipbuilding 

Since IlHI, RHP has built a.S 
vessels 

I his vear, we’ve already 
lauiKhed an H.'kOOO dwt. bulk 
c.inic^r. Aud there are more 
on the way. 

All built with RHP steel. 

Investment 

Over the past 1(1 years. RHP 
has ploughed biu k ovei 
rStg hO^ mini in new plant 
and (‘(juipment. 

Over that .same period, the 
(ompanv has paid out 
£Stg. lO'.l iiiillioii to Its 
ISTOOO shareholders 
Tnough leason to look in our 
direr tion. 

To Australia’s RHP. 

Australia’s 

BMP 

riu* Broken Hill Proprietary 
0». Ltd., Hanover Hou.se, 

]'l Hanover Sejuare, London 

H BMP7127 














i When you’re up to your ears 
In work, the last thing you need 
i s another business trip. 


i What a wct‘k! Hardy a 
4 liancc to breathe between cMie 
eetiiig and anotlicr- The work 
■; led on your desk is enough for 
rec men. 

And just when you’re 
irting to come out Horn under 
; »u have to interrupt everything 
fly half way around t he world. 


Air France understands 


Obviously Air France can't 
change all that. Hut we do 
understand that a business trip 
can he the most hectic part of 
your hectic life. 

So we do everything we can to 
make the time spent with us as 
relaxed and enjoyahle as possible. 

That means the attention 


you deserve. Service and 
entertainment when you want it. 
Or the choice to work or rest 
undisturbed. 

Maybe it can be summed up best 
by the .uivoir-vivrc that knows the 
value of a smile. 
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Israeli tanks passed here 

Lebanon 

The south pays 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

Among the many gruesome photo¬ 
graphs of the Israeli incursion into 
southern Lebanon last weekend, two 
have drawn special attention. The first 
is of a large metal pancake about 18 
inches high which is what was left of 
a taxi and its seven (Kcupanls after 
it was flattened by an Israeli Centurion 
tank, 'rhe second is of a baby in 
hospital with extensive burns. 

Tliese pictures suggest to the 
Lebanese that although the given reason 
for Israel's attack was the killing 
near the frontier of three Israeli 
soldiers by Palestinian guerrillas, the 
target was less guerrilla bases than 
Lebanon’s “ disinherited south,” as it is 
often called. The Isradis hit at power¬ 
houses and a new water filtering plant 
serving 70 villages and are claimed to 
have hit a hospital and two schools 
with bombs ; 23 civilians were killed 
and 36 are in hospital with bums. 

The Israelis launched a force of 
more than 5,000 men and 200 armoiired 
vehicles, and claim to have dynamited 
160 houses used by guerrillas. The 
guerrillas melted away but the 
Lebanese army stood and fought well 
in the heaviest engagement it has ever 
had with the Israelis. It had been 
expected that the Israeli attack would 
be a precisely calculated dosage of 
destruction, large enough to drive a 
wedge between the Lebanese and the 
Palestinian guerrillas, who had 
brought on the attack, but not so large 
as to arouse Lebanese wrath directly 
against Israel. In the event the Israeli 
army may have succeeded in creating 
new enmity against it in Lebanon. 

Lebanon’s biggest battle to date, in 
which the army fought creditably, has 


produced a new sense of national pride. 
With some exaggeration it is being 
called “ Lebanon's war.” A former 
president, Mr Camille Chamoun, 
summed it up : “Since 1948 we have 
been in a state of truce with Israel. 
Today wc are in a state of war.” 

That is the emotional aspec t. How¬ 
ever, according to the 1969 Cairo 
agreement between the Lebanese and 
the guerrillas, the latter were not even 
supposed to be in the area attacked. So 
now new instructions have been issued 
for the strict enforcement of the agree¬ 
ment, w^hich will confine the guerrillas 
to the hills and refugee camps and will 
exclude them from all Lebanese vil¬ 
lages near the frontier. The guerrillas 
at first expressed great alarm but a 
modus vivendi has been worked out and 
accepted. The guerriJli.*s are going to 
have to pay a fairly lieavy pric e for 
their indiscipline if they arc t() main¬ 
tain any sort of armed presence. 

The guerrillas in southern Lebanon 
do not seriously threaten Israel. But 
any Israeli action that further reduces 
their importance will bring nearer the 
removal of the present incompetent 
Palestinian leadership. It may also 
have the effect of encouraging frustra¬ 
ted guerrillas to become terrorists of 
the Black September sort. Israel's new 
enemy, the urban guerrillas, may now 
be partly re.sponsible for the beginning 
of the end of the old commandos. 


Zoyydt in London 

Noises off 


Violence dominated the very brief 
visit to London on Monday and Tues¬ 
day of Egypt’s very new foreign 
minister, Mr Mohammed Hassan 
Zayyat. In his set .speech on Monday, 
Mr Zayyat joined Sir Alec Douglas- 


Home in condemning terrorism where- 
ever it might break out. But with the 
reverberations from Israel's latest 
retaliatoiy raid on Lebanon last week¬ 
end ringing loud, Mr Zayyat then 
went on to speak of “ terrorism by 
slates" and quoted Sir Winsiton 
Churchill’s dictum, made in the con¬ 
text of pre-Israel Zionist terrorism, 
that a whole community .should not 
be punished for the acts of a small 
minority. On Tue.sday Mr Zayyat 
resfK>nded to the murder that morning 
of Israel's agricultural counsellor in 
London by deploring briefly and 
simply both fonns of terrorism ; he 
sympathisetl, he said, with the sorrow 
of the murdered man’s family as he 
did with the scjrrow of the families of 
Israel’s victims in Lebanon. 

Mr Zayyat w'as appointed foreign 
minister only days before he set off 
for Rome, London and Brussels on his 
way to the United Nations. He brought 
broucliitLs with him to London but 
neither a shopping list for arms (which 
is not bis job) nor any precise idea 
about what he hoped to accomplish. 
Uertainly the talks with him, friendly 
as they w'cre, showed that Egypt 
knows as little as Britain does about 
what can po.ssjbly be meant by the 
talk of “ a European initiative ” in 
solving tlie Arab-bsracli conflict. 

In his speech on Monday Sir Alee 
D<juglas-Horne said that recent events 
should bring home to everyone that 
the present situation in the Middle 
East should not be allowed to remain 
as it is. J-Ie suggested that one way of 
startitig to cliaiigc it w'ould be a dec¬ 
laration from Israel stating that, given , 
adequate security arrangements in 
Si nag it had ri') desire to annex 
Egyptian territory. It is certainly an 
ifJea, although not a new one. But 
there is no rea.son to suppose that it 
meets Israel’s definition of a safe 
border. 

Canada and Uganda _ 

How wide a 
welcome? _ 

The British Government has gone to 
more than 50 other governments ; 
for help in coping with the expulsion of 
the Ugandan Asians. It liis understood ' 
that there have been some positive , 
responses that are not being publicly 
announced ; several governmenits are 
willing enough to admit small num- , 
bers of the refugees, but wish to avoid 
the domestic frictions that a formal 
announcement mighit set off. TTids 
piTibably applies to some of the Latin 
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Amenoan ^countries >tha;t have been 
approached through tthe Intergovern¬ 
mental Oorniiiittee for European 
Migration. West Germany has offered 
to admit i,ooo, Sweden 300, New 
Zealand 200. Malawi has sent 500 
Application forms to Uganda ; Austra¬ 
lia is sending officials there to process 
applications. Other known oflFcrs have 
come from Austria, Fiji, Iran and 
Mauritius, and Norway has indicated 
that it will soon make one. 

But the major responses have been 
those of India and Canada. On Mon¬ 
day it was announced that India will 
admit refugees who hold British pass¬ 
ports, on tlie understanding 'that they 
will retain itheir ultimaite 'right to go 
to Britain ; in practice, this may pro¬ 
vide some 15,000 of 'them with a per¬ 
manent refuge in India. Canadian 
'immigration officials arrived in Uganda 
on September 4th and at once met an 
eager response among the Asians. 

Our Canada correspondent writes : 
With a federal eleation due on October 
30th and unemployment still at about 
6 per cent, Mr Trudeau lias shown 
courage in of>ening Canada s doors to 
the Ugandan Asians. Before he made 
the offer only some 3,000 of them had 
said they hoped to come «to Canada, 
but within a week of a Canadian 
immigration team’s arrival in Uganda 
more than 120,000 had picked up appli¬ 
cation forms and 6,000 had actu^ly 
applied. The first are expected in 
Montreal this weekend. An immigra¬ 
tion department spokesman said last 
week that Canada would not impose 
any sort of quota. But on I'ue^ay 
the external affairs minister, Mr Sharp, 
said that the number coming to Canada 
would not Ije unlimited. 

Tlierc is an existing provision diat 
restricts the flow of immigrants from 
all sources into Canada. Appldoamts 
who have no close relative already here 
lo sponsor them have to score at least 
half marks in a test of qualifications 
whicli is weighted in favour erf people 
with good schooling and skills. This 
system, introduced in 1967, lacks the 
racial features of earlier Canadian 
immigration policies. Nearly a «third of 
laat years 1129,000 inunigranitis came 
from developing countries, including 
5,700 from India. Indeed, some Carib¬ 
bean leaders have begun to complain 
tiiat Canada is crearninig off the top 
layer of professional peoj>le who might 
otherwise be serving the West Indies. 

From Ottawa’s point of view, tlie 
present system provides Canada with 
a kind of technical assistance pro¬ 
gramme itliait any developing country 
WOldd envy and also minimiises racisd 


friotion* Immigrants iwm India have 
won respect for their competence. Last 
year a third of the Indians joining 
the work force were classified as pro¬ 
fessionals, which was about the same 
rattio as among immigranits from 
Britain and the United States. Loot 
year India also provided Canadia with 
494 farm workers, but when it comes 
to general labourers the laige numbers 
are drawn from Italy and Greece. 

Immigration officials in Ottawa have 
said 'that <they will need all 'the help 
they can get in finding jobs and 
accommodation for Ugan^’s Asians. 
Several municipabties have 'announced 
the numbers they think ithey can 
absorb without aggravating unemploy¬ 
ment. No doubt the 70,000 Canadians 
of Indian origin will organic a wel¬ 
come in many cities, but it will be a 
test of non-racialism among other 
Canadians, who willingly enough 
accepted the arrival of 37,000 Hun¬ 
garians in 1956 and 11,000 Czechs and 
Slovaks in 1968. 

Cambodia _ 

Fighting for rice 

FROM OUR INDOCHINA CORRESPONDENT 

When there are rice riots in Cambodia, 
something really has to be wrong. 
Either diere ha: been a bad harvest, 
or war in the countryside has cut off 
supplies, or the rice has been sold 
illegally by corrupt officials, or people 
have no money to buy it with. When 
all four things occur at the same time, 
Cambodia is in sorry shape indeed— 
not to mention that the government is 
broke, the cabinet is falling apart and 
the army is being thrashed on the 
battlefield. 

Two and a half years after Prince 
Sihanouk was ousted as dictator, the 
haple.ss Cambodians have little to 


cheer about They do hot share Presi¬ 
dent Lon NoFs obsession with elec¬ 
trons and referendums, which have 
preoccupied the government and the 
army for the past several months to 
the exclusion of practically all else. In 
last Sunday’s election for 24 seats in 
the new senate, the voters stayed 
away in droves, although the official 
polling figures do not admit it So 
did the op[K)sition political parties, 
including some of Lon Nol’s former 
close supporters, who declared the 
whole exercise a gerrymandered farce 
and refused to field candidates for the 
two houses of parliament. 

What made the rice-looting in 
Phnom Penh’s central market a fort¬ 
night ago particularly alarming was 
that the rioters weie soldiers. This was 
not just another case of armed piracy 
by men in uniform, but an act of 
desperation by Lon Nol’s own soldiers, 
underfed, underpaid and expected to 
fight for an admini.stration in which 
they are losing confidence. A bad 
harvest last season and a worse one 
to come because of drought, combined 
with communist attacks on the road 
from the ricefields of Battambang, 
have sent prices soaring. Emergency 
supplies have been airlifted from 
Saigon by the Americans and more 
shipments are on the way, but it 
remains to be seen whether any will 
get through the official distribution 
system to the public. 

Morale in the refugee-packed capital 
declines further with each successive 
report of defeat on the battlefield. 
President Lon Nol’s insistence on 
reopening the road to Saigon, which 
cuts through a communist sanctuary 
area, has led to the loss of some of his 
best units. There is still no sign of a 
pacification plan to consolidate control 
over areas still run by the govern¬ 
ment, which include most of the 
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**Volvo has always been the most 
safety-conscious of the European car 
manufacturers •. 

This was said by one of the leading 
financial newspapers when Volvo this 
spring unveiled the VESC, the Volvo 
Experimental Safety Car. And the pa¬ 
per continued: “The VESC is the first 
realistic attempt by a European ma¬ 
nufacturer to produce a design that in¬ 
corporates all the latest thinking in 
safety.” 

The VESC is a rolling laboratory for 
safety where every feature will be ana¬ 
lysed and evaluated for future regular 
production of cars. 

Volvo invests in the future - 
to make you feel secure when you 
invest in Volvo. 

During the second half of 71 and the 
first half of 72 Volvo has invested 635 
million Swedish kronor to ensure a 


continued solid development. Among 

the investments: 

“ TheVolvoTechnical Center, with the 
aid of which the VESC and other 
products of the future are being de¬ 
veloped and tested thoroughly. 

- An extension of the Gothenburg fac¬ 
tory. 

- Increased car production capacity in 
Belgium. 

“ A new truck frame factory in Swe¬ 
den. 

- A new truck factory in Australia. 


Volvo Group sales 
TheVolvo Group manufactures cars, 
trucks, buses, agricultural machinery, 
construction machinery, loaders, ma¬ 
rine and industrial engines, aircraft 
engines, etc. 

During the first half of 1972 , the 
Volvo Group sales increased by 17 % 


compared with the same period last 
year. Today it is estimated that the 
total turnover for 1972 will be about 
7,000 million Swedish kronor. 

Approximately 75 % of the car pro¬ 
duction and 80 % of the truck and bus 
production is sold outside Sweden. 

Results 

The profit (before allocations and 
taxes) for the first half of 1972 was 
344 million Swedish kronor - an in¬ 
crease of 40 % in comparison with the 
first half of 1971 . 


The Volvo Experimental Safety Car 
is fitted with air bags or automatic pas- 
sive safety belts, with ^^diving"* engine, 
safety steering wheel, anti-lock brakes, 
telescopic shock-absorbing bumpers etc. 


THE VOLVO GROUP 



Financial Highlights (Millions of Swedish kronor unless otherwise stated) 


JANUARY-JUNF. 

1972 

1971 

1970 

Sales. 

3,339 

2,848 

2,494 

Profit before allocations and taxes . . 

344 

246 

269 

in % of sales. 

10.3 

8.6 

10.8 


July 1971- 

Jan.-Dee. 

July 1970- 

12-MONTH FIGURES 

June 1972 

1971 

June 1971 

Sales. 

6,595 

6,104 

5,678 

Profit before allocations and taxes . 

562 

464 

436 

in % of sales. 

8.5 

7.6 

7.7 

Capital expenditure. 

635 

612 

532 

Number of employees on last day of period . 

42,700 

41,155 

40,500 

Group sales by produa lines: 




Passenger cars. 

3,922 

3,640 

3,357 

Commercial vehicles . 

1,292 

1,188 

1,121 

Marine and industrial engines . 

295 

256 

223 

Industrial, forestry and agricultural machinery* (BM) ... 

769 

745 

688 

Aircraft engines, etc. (VFM) . 

213 

189 

150 

Other produas (development projeas, tools, etc.). 

104 

86 

139 

Total . 

6,595 

6,104 

5,678 

Swedish market sales. 

2,058 

1,923 

1,840 

Export market sales . 

4,537 

4,181 

3,838 

Export sales from Sweden. 

3,311 

3,058 

2,878 
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major populated regions and about 60 
per cent of the people, but are being 
continually eroded. The communists 
could easily take Phnom Penh itself, 
with North Vietnamese help, if they 
wanted to. 

The Cambodian pot will go on 
stewing for quite a while longer, it 
seems, at least until there is some 
change in Vietnam. One aim of 
Cambodia’s first minister, Mr Son 
Ngoc Thanh, on his recent visit to 
Saigon, was to make sure Cambodia 
is not forgotten in any peace settle¬ 
ment. According to President Thieu 
no such deal is in the air. The com¬ 
munists are simply indulging in 
trickery to exploit the American elec¬ 
tion campaign, he told reporters after 
visiting troops in the city of Quang 
Tri, recaptured from the North Viet¬ 
namese last weekend. Mr Thieu 
announced new plans to push the com¬ 
munists “back up into the moun¬ 
tains,” and discounted any major 
attack on Saigon. The recapture of 
Quang Tri, after four months in 
North Vietnamese hands, is a major 
success for the south. But increased 
communist activity elsewhere in the 
northern region, and in the Mekong 
delta, is a cause for continuing worry 
in Saigon. 

SoutA Africa _ 

Mulder's the man 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

Almost unnoticed, South Africa’s rul¬ 
ing Nationalist party has selected Mr 
John Vorster’s probable successor as 
prime minister. He is die minister of 
the interior and infonnation, Mr 
Connie Mulder, a hefty, energetic 
former schoolteacher, aged 47. Despite 
his right-wing record, he could con¬ 
ceivably be the man to turn South 
Africa on to a more pragmatic political 
course. 

As rumours have persisted that Mr 
Vorster’s health was poor (he suffers 
from low blood pressure), a bitter fight 
over the succession was expected. With 
the number two position—chairman¬ 
ship of the party in the Transvaal— 
held by the ageing minister of trans¬ 
port, Mr Ben Schoeman, the situation 
seemed wide open. There were thought 
to be at least five main contenders: the 
minister of defence, Mr P. W. Botha, 
the minister of Bantu administration 
and the party’s chief ideologist, Mr 
M, C. Botha, the minister of labour, 
Mr Marais Viljocn, Mr Mulder, and 
Mr Andries Trcurnicht, a rising star 
on the far right of the party who 
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South Africa's next prime minister ? 


recently captured the chairmanship of 
the powerful Broederbond, the secret 
society that is believed to wield vast 
influence behind the scenes over all 
aspects of Afrikaner nationalism. 

But the scrap did not materialise, Mr 
Schoeman, with the connivance of the 
prime minister, avoided it bv announc¬ 
ing unexpectedly at last week’s con¬ 
gress of the Transvaal branch of the 
party that he intended to retire soon 
and was therefore relinquishing the 
chairmanship. With no time for lobby¬ 
ing, the choice of a new provincial 
chairman was put to the vote and Mr 
Mulder won overwhelmingly against 
Mr M. G. Botha and Mr Viljoen. Mr 
Treurnicht was not even nominated ; 
the whole thing had clearly been a 
manoeuvre to catch him off balance 
and settle the leadership issue before 
he became too powerful. 

There have been signs, before and 
since the congress, that many rank-and- 
file Nationalists are resentful of the 
power wielded by Mr Treurnicht and 
his elitist fraternity. The scale of Mr 
Mulder’s victory, together with the 
fact that the Nationalist party is 
dominated by its Transvaal branch, 
means that there can be little doubt he 
will be the next prime minister. 

His record places him on the 
right wing of the party. When a group 
of diehards under Mr Albert Hertzog 
split from the party three years ago, 
Mr Mulder showed some signs of sym¬ 
pathy for them. Yet his success last 
week was welcomed by most of South 
Africa’s opposition newspapers who, 
having had long contact with him as 
minister of information, believe that he 
i.s in fact a more flexible man than Mr 
Vorstcr or any previous Nationalist 
prime minister. They have speculated 
that he could be the man to allow the 
economic forces at work in South 
Africa to break down the rigid racial 
barriers of apartheid. 


Kofta _ 

Come and see us 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SEOUL 

Now that North and South Korea 
have each put on a public relations 
show for the other, they are ready to 
get down to business. In Seoul last : 
week, during the second round of the ; 
Red Gross talks between the two 
Korcas aimed at locating and possibly 
reuniting some lom members of J 
divided families, the two sides agreed ; 
to meet again in Pyongyang in C^to- 
ber in an attempt to find a way of ^ 
tracing the missing people. 

The real achievement of the first 
two sessions, declared Mr Lee Hn Rak, 
who in May was the first South 
Korean official to visit the nortli, is ■ 
that they took place at all. Until last 
year, the Korean peninsula stood out 
as a frozen model of the cold war. Now 
the Koreas have agreed to coexist. 

By showing each other their respec¬ 
tive splendours, each side clearly 
hopes to undermine the morale 
of the other. The North Koreans seem 
less interested in impressing the far-off 
United Nations with their peaceful 
intentions—and thus perhaps winning 
.support for ending the UN presence in 
the south—than in gaining access to 
South Korean society through the 
nationally televised conferences and 
later, presumably, through sports 
events and cultural exchanges. But 
South Koreans liave an eye on the UN 
too ; they are delighted that the 
(general Assembly’s steering committee 
recommended on Wednesday, over 
Russian and Ghinese objections, that 
Korea be left ofl' this year’s agenda. 

The South Koreans, for their part, 
believe in the superiority of liberal 
democracy, even if they are only 
beginners at it. This has led a number 
of them into the romantic view that 
South Korea’s system can win, and i 
already is winning, converts up north* ^ 
Some South Koreans, including mcm-» j 
bers of the Red Gross delegation, arc 1 
horrified at the lengths lo which the ■; 
government went to please its Nonth:^ 
Korean visitors. In one speech Mr Lee-j; 
put the whole responsibility for 
Korean war of 1950-53 on the shotd*. S 
ders of “foreign forces” whose troc^:!* 
partitioned the country in 1945. j 
is a new line for Sou^ Korea, whidi l 
has always blamed the noitheilif;| 
regime for starting the war. It is juat| 
this kind of nationalist reinterpretatun!i!| 
of history — ^thc “ us against them ^ 
approach—that could begin to help die ' 
two Koreas to live together. \ 
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Bangladesh _ 

Students with 
guns _ 

An announcement that Bangladesh 
was to hold its first general election 
had been expected ; the surprise is 
that it is going to hold it so soon. The 
stateme,nt on Sunday said that a new 
constitution should be ready by 
October and new electoral rolls by 
January, making an election possible 
early in the new year. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was quick 
to set the machinery in motion after 
his return from a prolonged con¬ 
valescence in Britain and Switzerland. 
But the discontent during his absence 
has grown with his return. At a rally 
in Dacca on Sunday a student leader, 
Mr Abdur Rab, accused Sheikh 
Mujib of failing to keep his pre- 
independence pledge that no one would 
starve in Bangladesh and then went 
on to threaten him : “You have used 
in your speeches the metaphor of 
weaix^ns. But have you ever used a 
weapon ? We know how to use real 
weapons.” 

Hostile students arc a danger to 
Mujib ; it was students wiio provided 
the backbone of the 1971 resistance 
against Pakistan. Mr Rab’s words 
voice the contempt that those who 
wielded a gun last year feel towards 
those who did not, or, like Sheikh 
Mujib who was in a Pakistani jail, 
could not. The guerrillas were sup¬ 
posed to have handed in all their arms 
months ago. But there are still enough 
arms hidden around the country to 
back up the threat. 

Mr Rab leads a growing number 
of students who advocate “ scientific 
socialism.” At the end of May the 
A warn! League student organisation 



Mu//d ^9fMS home to trouble 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

spUt into “ Mujibists ” and “ scientific 
socialists ” because the would-be 
marxists wanted Sheikh Mujib to dis¬ 
solve the national assembly and rule 
by decree—which he refused to do. 
Support for Mr Rab’s movement has 
been increased by economic troubles 
and by reports of official corruption. 
The “ scientific socialists ” arc also 
thought to have several prominent, but 
secret, sympathisers within Sheikh 
Mujib’s cabinet, including the ministers 
for finance, industry and foreign affairs. 


Yes or Norse? 

For the second time in a period of 
only nine months, Europe is being kept 
guessing by one of its least volatile 
communities, the Norwegians. In 
January it was touch and go up to the 
last moment whether the government 
in Oslo would join the three other 
applicants for common market 
membership in signing the treaty of 
accession. Now, with the referendum 
campaign in Norway in its last hectic 
stage (an opinion poll published on 
Wednesday indicated a shift towards 
a yes vote), there is no telling how the 
voting on September 24th and 25th will 
go. And the electorate’s decision may 
well settle the question of EEC mem¬ 
bership for Denmark as well as for 
Norway. 

The west German chancellor, Herr 
Brandt, addressed a pro-market meet¬ 
ing in Oslo on September 14th. The 
French Socialist leader, M. Mitterrand, 
had spent the three previous days in 
Denmark. And on Tuesday the 
European commission itself was drawn 
into the Scandinavian controversy: it 
formally denied allegations made by 
anti-marketeers in Norway that its 
member responsible for regional policy, 
M. Borschette, was working out a plan 
for the limiting of pay increases 
throughout the community. 

Strangest of all the external factors, 
however, was the announcement that 
Mr Heath had accepted an invitation 
to visit Norway in November from its 
Social Democratic prime minister, Mr 
Bratteli, who had earlier given warning 
that he would resign if the anti¬ 
marketeers won the day in the 
imminent referendum. If they do win, 
it seems unlikely that Norway will have 
any government in November able to 
welcome visiting statesmen, for the 
anti-marketeers hold only about 40 of 
the Storting’s 150 seats and there 
can be no general election until 
September, 1973. 
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The wrong ladies 

President Allende of Chile has fol¬ 
lowed an ancient example : when your 
government is in trouble, find a scape¬ 
goat. A week ago, on the basis of 
information courteously supplied by 
the extremist Movement of <the Revo¬ 
lutionary Left (Mir), Sr Allende 
announced the details of a “ September 
plot ” to overthrow the government: 
right-wing extremists were supposedly 
planning a transport stoppage, street 
demonstrations and a military uprising 
on national independence day, Septem¬ 
ber 19th. 

In fact, over the past few months 
most of the incitement to violence has 
come from the other side—^from the 
Mir and from similar men among Sr 
Allende’s own Socialists. Members of 
Sr Carlos Altamirano’s wing of the 
Socialist party were implicated in 
several plots in July and August, includ¬ 
ing a plan to attack the president’s 
private residence. When the police 
entered the “ Lo Hermida ” encamp¬ 
ment last month to track down some 
of the ringleaders of the National 
Liberation Army, which was behind 
that conspiracy, they were fired on and 
a gunbattle began in which one man 
was killed and ii wounded. 

Then, at the end of August, several 
thousand building workers were par¬ 
aded through the streets of the 
affluent Barrio Alto to prove the asser¬ 
tion of the Socialist prefect of Santiago 
that “ 40,000 proletarians ” were ready 
to defend the government in the event 
of civil war They made their point by 
smashing the windscreen of a car that 
contained two ladies whom one of the 
labourers described as “looking like 
real old reactionaries.” They turned out 
to be the wife of a leader of the 
Independent Action party, one 
of the groups within the ruling coali¬ 
tion, and the cousin of Sr Allende’s new 
minister of mines. 

That may lead the president to ask 
himself whether he has, like the sor¬ 
cerer’s apprentice, unleashed a force 
beyond his control. The violence engen¬ 
dered by the conflict between farmers 
and left-wing extremists in the south 
of Chile has now spread to the capital, 
where ordinary householders have 
oxganised themselves in vigilante 
groups such as Proteco—which sends 
out patrol cars at night—to resist the 
incursions of the Mir. Violence and the 
food shortages will be two of the main 
issues in the congressional elections next 
March. 
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The Banker—London's international journal for 
bankers, economic advisers, multinational company 
managers and everyone interested in economic, 
banking and monetary affairs. Now in a new 
attractive format, it provides each month : 

1. Review and comment on what has happened 
in London and overseas 

2 Contributed articles by experts on a wide 
range of topics 

3 A survey of a special subject or financial centre 

4 Special attention to the Common Market, the 
United States and Japan 

In the JULY issue—the Eurobond market today; the 
floating pound; medium-term financing; Rhodesia; 
control of the smaller company account, legal 
decisions; special survey- Amsterdam.' 

In the AUGUST issue—Paul Bareau on the death of 
the sterling area; UK monetary policy now; bankers 
and secrecy; the end of the Schiller era in Germany, 
investment in Malta; special survey—the Pacific Basin. 

In the SEPTEMBER issue - World Money Reform by 
Prof. Richard Gardner; European money. Prof. Michael 
Parkin; Revolving Eurocurrency credits. 

French banking control; survey - Australia. 


Subsriolion rates, inriuclmg postage t7.00 U.K and any pan 
of the world by searttail, airmail-U S A. £t Canada S4G 20 
Europe 112.00, Far East 121 60, other rates on applr^dtion 

BRACKEN HOUSE 10 CANNON STREET LONDON EC4P 4BY 


Record Fbfit 

Increased Dividend 
and Scrip Issue 

\/dry favourable 
Growth Rospects 

EASTERN 

PRODUCE 
(HoMings) Ud. 

16 Finsbury Circus, London, EC2 


Points from Mr. K. P. Legg's 1971 statement 
to shareholders. 

# Results 

Group profits have shown a significant increase; the profit aftertax was 
£515,379 compared to £310,091 —the highest profit earned in the 
company's history. The Dividend is increased from 15% to 18% and not 
less than 20% has been forecast for the current year. A one for one 
sub division followed by a 1 for 2 scrip issue is proposed. The growth 
came partly from the group's original companies and partly from 
acquisitions made during the year. 

# Acquisitions 

The British New Guinea Development Co. Ltd. was acquired on 1 st April, 
1971 and has contributed significantly, both in profit and cash terms. 
Cholo Holdings became a subsidiary on 29th October. 1971 and our 
trading activities have been extended by the purchase of Sandbach 
Exoort Ltd. Since the year end Robert Hudson Limited has been acquired. 

# Tea Production 

The group has increased its holdings in certain associated companies, 
particularly in Malawi where profits have shown satisfactory increases. 
This has counteracted the rather disappointing results from Kenya where 
the crop was seriously hit by drought conditions. A full recovery is 
anticipated in 1972. 

# Investment Activity 

E. P. Fund Managers Ltd. which manages the E. P. Growth Fund had a 
successful year. The Fund showed capital appreciation of 56,1 %. 

Property development and investment dealing show a substantial 
improvement over 1970 and investment revenue and income from 
associated companies shows a healthy increase. 

# Future 

With the addition of Robert Hudson, the group now has a wide spread of 
activities in both the United Kingdom and overseas. The opportunities 
for expansion both at home and overseas have rarely been better and I 
look forward to reporting a further set of record figures in a year's time. 
Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts are available from the 
Company Secretary. 
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Take the 

Northern Approach 
to banking in London 


A total systems approach applied with petsonal 
attcntic^n hy technically experienced bankers — 
that IS The Non hern Approach to the worldwide 
financial problems of business. 

We offer a full ran^e of financial seivKes, in¬ 
cluding Eurocurrency financing, foreign exchange 
transactions, and a wide variety of financial 
management assistance through our London 
branch at 38, Lombard Street. 

Add the resources and resourcefulness of 
our Loi\'Jon branch to those of our Chicago 


headquarters, The Northern Trust International 
Banking Corporation in New York, our global 
network of business and correspondent bank 
affiliations, and our participation in London 
Multinational Bank—and you have all the 
facilities ncccssarv for applying The Northern 
Trust’s total systems approach to your financial 
problems. 

Learn more about the facilities available at 
38, Lombard Street. Contact David W. Fox, 
Vice President and Manager. 


NORTHERN 
TRUST 
BANK 

THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 

LONDON BRANCH: 38, LOMBARD ST. EC3 
TELEPHONE 01 • 023 • 1101 TELEX 884841 
HEADQUARTERS: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 80890 
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Blocking the bus 


Not by chance, the privilege of decid¬ 
ing whether Congress should try to 
reverse the trend of judicial decisions 
against racial segregation in the schools 
has landed in Sic lap of the Senate. 
The autumn reopening of the schools 
has not brought the big flare-up of 
resistance to school busing (a shorthand 
for schemes to correct racial imbalance 
by moving school children from one 
district to another) that many, includ¬ 
ing some of President Nixon’s advisers, 
had expected. Las Vegas, Nevada, 
where the local administration kept the 
schools closed rather than obey a court 
order to integrate them racially, was 
an exception. 

I'hat busing for reasons of racial 
equality is widely unpopular is not, 
however, in doubt. Its opponents, led 
by President Nixon on tlie one hand 
and for a time by Governor George 
Wallace on the other, have been doing 
their best to secure whatever advantage 
busing can give them in tlie elections, 
v/hilc tiic liberals, those, who face re- 
election at least, can do little more 
than dodge the issue. Since the entire 
House of Representatives does face re- 
election, the liberals in the House have 
lain low and let the matter go to the 
Senate, hoping for resistance there, 
since only a third of the senatorial 
terms expire in any one election year. 
On one point a solid majority is to be 
found in either chamber since in both 
the majority is Democratic : whatever 
is done, President Nixon must not get 
the credit for it. So the Republican 
Administration’s own bills, sent to Con¬ 
gress with some fanfare in the spring, 
remain comfortably tucked away in the 
appropriate committees. 

One measure to restrict school 
busing was passed by both chambers 
and is now law. This was the Broom¬ 
field amendment to the Higher Educa¬ 
tion Act, passed by the House of 


Washington, DC 

Representatives last year and accepted 
by the Senate in the spring. (Congress¬ 
man Broomfield is a Republican from 
Michigan, a northern state where feel¬ 
ing about school busing has been run¬ 
ning particularly high and the electoral 
contests are keen.) I'he Broomfield 
amendment has not had any striking 
effect. It sought to delay the enforce¬ 
ment of court orders requiring busing 
“designed to achieve racial balance' 
until the appeals process had been ex¬ 
hausted. But the judges do not believe 
that they have been ordering racial 
balance at all ; they believe that they 
have been merely demolishing est¬ 
ablished systems of unlawful discrimi¬ 
nation, which is not (or sometimes is 
not) the same thing. 

On that ground a liberal Justice of 
the Supreme Ctmrt, like Mr William 
Douglas, and a conservative justice, 
like Mr Powell or Mr Rehnquisl, have 
been able to agree. Justice Douglas 
refused to stay the court order in Las 
Vegas. Justice Powell and Justice 
Rehnquisl, both appointed by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon, similarly refused to stay 
the orders of lower federal courts that 
.schools should be desegregated in 
Augusta, Georgia, Nashville, Tennes¬ 
see, and Oklahoma City. Mr Powell 
found that the Augusta plan was 
intended to put an end to unlawful 
segregation, not to “ achieve racial 
balance.” Thus the constitutional 
question which lurks in all this agita¬ 
tion about the schools, whether Con¬ 
gress and the President are within 
their rights in seeking to tie the hands 
of the courts at all, has been neatly 
avoided so far. The Broomfield amend¬ 
ment has had the effect of delaying an 
unpopular school busing scheme in 
Detroit (Michigan again), where a 
ruling by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals is expected , early in 
November, but that is about the extent 



of its impact. 

Nothing has happened yet to sug¬ 
gest that President Nixon’s declared 
policy of appointing more conservative 
Justice's is going to make the Supreme 
(.>>url tear down the whole legal fabric 
of equal treatmeiit of the races and 
classes built up over 20 years and 
more. Since the judges believe that 
they are interpreting the Constitution, 
the idea of amending the Constitution 
naturally flourishes at a time when 
social habits and the law are in con- 
flirt. Between 40 and 50 such 
amendments have been proposed to 
the present (k)ngress. 

The Senate has a number of these 
filed away in the office of a subcom¬ 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee 
(itself somewhat reactionary) and 
unexpectedly vigorous action will be 
needed to bring any of them to the 
light of day. The Rules Committee of 
the House of Representatives did take 
such vigorous action last month, 
removing from the competence of the 
House Judiciary Committee a propossd 
for a constitutional amendment which 
would state that “ no public school 
student shall, because of his race, 
creed, or colour, be assigned to or 
required to attend a particular school.*’ 
While this amendment does not 
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mention the lowly bus, it is obviously 
the bus that is feeing got at. However, 
a constitutional amendment requires 
an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
each chamber and thereafter the con¬ 
currence of three-quarters of the states 
within (in this case) a period of seven 
years. President Nixon was manifestly 
right in rejecting this course as being 
likely to take too long. 

Tlie serious weapon is a hill passed 
by the House of Representatives last 
month with the pious title Equal Edu¬ 
cational Opportunities Act of 1972 but 
colloquially known, even by its pro¬ 
ponents, as “ the antibusing bill.” The 
proponents fought a sharp, successful 
action to get this bill on the Senate 
calendar and thus prevent any proce¬ 
dural effort to lose it in committee. 
The liberal Democratic Senators and 
the moderate Republicans would 
gladly have allowed it to be lost but 
they failed. 

The idea of restricting the use of 
busing for the sake of racial equality 
and calling the restriction equal 
educational opportunity ” came from 
President Nixon and even his pro|>osed 
bill ran the risk of provoking a consti¬ 
tutional clash between Congress and 
the courts. A bipartisan majority iji 
the House of Representatives went 
further than he did and produced 
something that is constitutionally even 
more questionable. The House bill 
does its best to establish the neigh¬ 
bourhood school as a compulsory 
universal principle and to prevent 
local school authorities, the federal 
government or courts of law making 
children travel any avoidable distance 
to school with only narrow exceptions. 
A good many existing desegregation 
plans would have to be unravelled if 
the hill were established as law. 

The Senate liberals, led in this 
instance by Senators Hart, Javits and 
Mondale, will do their best to stop it. 
In the i)ast they have usually been able 
to muster a small but sufficient 
majority on this kind of question, but 
this time they evidently feel doubtful 
of their strength ; th.ey are trying to 
avoid a vote, whil<* the anti-busing 
Senators seek to force one. As this Con¬ 
gress draws to its end and the pressure 
mounts on the Senate to dispose of the 
mass of unfinislied business, it looks like 
being, for once, the supporters of equal 
civil rights who resort to delay and 
even to filibuster while the segrega¬ 
tionists press for cloture and derision. 

When the Stale of Nortli Carolina 
passed a similar law the Supreme 
Court declared the state law to be 
unconstitutional and therefore invalid. 


Whether the Court would do the same argue the authors, will not achieve 
to a federal law is a matter of specula- social equality by forcing its children 
tion. The judges, and the politicians into mixed schools, 
when their electoral situation permits The propositions under question are 
them to be sensible, habitually do their that the education of black children 
best to avoid such a head-on clash can be improved by putting them in 
between theoretically equal and inde- school with white children and that 
fjendent branches of the government, the black community can be rescued 
When a deadlock threatens, the from poverty by giving its children 
.social theorists are encouraged to come better schooling. A Yale lawyer who is 
to the rescue with pleas for a new look also a relative liberal, Professor Alex- 
at the underlying realities. Thus a under Bickel, maintains in two articles 
normally liberal educationist, Mr in the New Republic that school 
Christopher Jencks, is, with a Harvard busing cannot do what is expected of 
colleague, about to bring out a book it, if only because the urban concen- 
(“Inequality: a Reassessment of the tration of the black population—a 
Effect of Family and Schooling in third of the whole lives in 15 cities 
America ”) questioning the whole —has gone too far already. Mr Bickel's 
attempt which flourished in the 1960.S solution is for Congress and the White 
to use the schools as an instrument for House to take their eyes off the legal 
levelling up the races and classes. .A conflicts and address themselves to the 
society which cannot make its adults reform of primary and secondar\’ 
live in racially mixed neighbourhoods, education. 

Moscow on the ballot 

Mr Henry Kissinger’s latest trip to arriving in Washington this week to 
Moscow served a useful political pur- complete a general agreement which 
pose in itself, reminding American was so far advanced when Mr 
voters once again of President Nixon’s Kissinger left Moscow that there is now 
success in building up harmonious rela- hope of signing it before November 
tions with the Soviet Union. But the ytli. The first team has io arrange for 
trip also promises to pay .several nicely American vessels to carry what the 
timed political bonuses even closer to American maritime trade unions con- 
election day on November 7th. True, sider a fair share of the cargoes being 
the visit does not seem to have brought sent to Russia—mostly wheat, at pre- 
any nearer the peace in Vietnam which sent—as trade builds up betwcc‘n the 
would assure Mr Nixon’s re-election two countries. 'Fhe second team is to 
beyond any doubt. It had been sug- organise that build-up ; credits will be 
gested that Russia was to be rewarded essential for the Russians and in return 
for putting pressure on Hanoi to reach the Americans will want some assurance 
a settlement by commercial concessions that the Soviet state trading corpora- 
from the United States. But in fact tions will not dump their products in 
Rus.sia is now getting these without the ITnited States. Both the shipping 
fulfilling its side of the bargain (if and the trade arrangements will mean 
there was one)— publicly, at least. more jobs for American workers and 

Three Soviet negotiating teams were more profits for American busine.ssmen 



Kissinger reports progress to the White House 
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•--and more thanb for President 
Nixon. 

But first of all must come a settle¬ 
ment of the Russian lend-lease debt to 
the United States ; this legacy of the 
second world war is put at $11 billion 
but Mr Kissinger is reported to be 
ready to accept $500m. The third team 
has to decide the terms on which this 
will be paid. Then the way will be 
open for Congress to be asked to allow 
Russian goods to come into the United 
States on most-favoured-nation terms. 
But Congress will probably demand its 
own quid pro quo for this: abolition 
of the exit fees which the Soviet Union 
is imposing on Jewish emigrants. This 
could mean a bitter argument but it 
will not come until after the election ; 
the trade agreement is not likely to be 
debated in Congress until next year. 

Mr Kissinger also expects that the 
second round of the talks on the limita¬ 
tion of .strategic anns (Salt) will begin 
before the end of the year—^another 
election plus for Mr Nixon with peace 
lovers. These talks will undoubtedly be 
complex, tough and prolonged and 
they may be affected—although no 
one IS sure quite how—by Senator 
Jackson’.s amendment which was 
attached last week by the Senate to 
Its approval of the interim agreement 
which is to apply while the second 
round of talks goes on. The approval 
had been delay^ for weeks by argu¬ 
ment over this amendment which says 
that any future treaty on offensive 
nuclear weapons should not limit 
America's intercontinental strategic 
forces to any level inferior to that of 
the Soviet Union ; ir. Mr Jackson’s 
view the interim agreement does just 
that. 

Senator Fulbright, v ho led the 
opposition, maintains that the amend¬ 
ment casts doubt on the sincerity of 
tlie United States when negotiating. 
The White House, which approved the 
Jackson amendment, is said to feel that 
its hand will be strengthened by it in 
the coming negotiations—^and certainly 
in the coming elections, since some of 
Mr Nixon’s right-wing supporters feel 
that he has given too much to the 
Russians. Mr Jackson’s instruction is 
not legally binding on the President 
and in any case it may not appear in 
the final resolution which still has to 
be reconciled with the version pas.sed 
by the House of Representatives. That, 
^ys Senator Jackson, would not matter 
since his amendment stands as a warn¬ 
ing that any future Salt treaty will be 
in trouble with the Senate if the 
demand for equality with Russia is 
ignored. 


Do-nothing 
Congress ? 

PROM A OOnReSTONOeNT IN WA$NIN<sTON. DC 

In 1948, the Democratic President 
Truman made political capital out of 
the “do-nothing” 8cth Congress (a 
Republican one). In 1972, the Repub¬ 
lican President Nixon, never a man to 
ignore a valuable political lesson, is 
doing the same thing with the “ spend¬ 
thrift” 92nd Congress. What is more, 
up until recently, the Democrats who 
control that Congress did not seem to 
know whdt to do about this. 

This year the President has been 
using a number of methods to attack 
Congress and none has he used to 
.such effect as his veto messages—the 
.statement which accompanies the 
formal disapproval of legislation, 
usually because it is to costly and 
returns it to Congress, Apart from a 
few pro-forma statements in self- 
defence, the Democrats seemed to be 
taking this lying down. Not so, how¬ 
ever, Senator Mansfield, the usually 
quiet leadei of the Senate's Demo¬ 
cratic majority. For the first time, Mr 
Mansfield has used some strong 
language of his own in a major Senate 
speech, taking sharp issue with the 
President and accusing him and 
“ various bureaucrats ” of having 
pointed the finger at Oongirss for the 
Administrations own failings, for its 
ov'ii commissions of misfeasance and 
nonfeasance in the area of the economy, 
the environment, social needs, health 
and welfare and all the rest of the 
many critical neglects this nation still 
continues to suffer. 

One problem which Democrats in 
Congress face is that they know as well 
as Mr Nixon that there is in the 
United States an open revolt against 
paying more taxes, against increased 
spending by the federal government. 

Also a President, by his office, com¬ 
mands the attention of the public and 
the 535 members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives can 
match that attention only with great 
difficulty. 

Between now and the middle of 
October, when Congress adjourns until 
after election day in November, there 
will be a few opportunities to rebut 
Mr Nixon’s charge and turn St George 
into the dragon. On military appropri¬ 
ations, for example, the cost of the 
air war in Vietnam will be revealed 
and the Democrats can make consider¬ 
able noise about it. Measures to reform 
the ponderous American tax structure 
can also provide a chance to embarrass 


the White House and, perhaps, to 
smoke out Mr Nixon’s future tax 
plans, which may or may not include 
the value-added tax. The battle has 
been joined and for the final two 
weeks of this session of Congress, the 
Senate and House will be major arenas 
of the 1972 political campaign. 


Sharing at last 

Last week this Congress, which 
according to Mr Nixon has done little 
01 nothing, gave the Piesiderit an 
histone piece of legislation, the 
revenue-sharing bill which he has been 
calling for since 1970. The federal 
revenues to be shared out will total $30 
billion ovei five years, going one-third 
to the states and two-thirds to cities 
and other local governments. In a 
departure from precedent winch pained 
conservatives, these sums will not 
be subject to annual appropria¬ 
tion by Congress, the voters 
in each jurisdiction are being relied 
on to see that the money is not 
misspent. Best of all this laigesse will 
start flc^wing next month, before the 
election. Most .states and big cities will 
receive amounts equal to about 5 per 
cent of their budgets ; this may look 
.small but it may make the vital differ¬ 
ence between raising local taxes and 
leaving them as they are. Althou(jh 
the federal budget is in heavy deficit, 
attempts to raise federal taxes to pay 
for revenue-slianng were flicked aside. 

Quite diffeient formulae for distri¬ 
buting the money emerged from the 
Senate (which favoured the smaller, 
rural states but within states did well 
by the urban regions) and the House of 
Representatives, whose recipe leaned 
toward the big urban states. But the 
conferees of the two houses found no 
difficulty in solving this problem : 
states will just be allowed to take 90.4 
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per cent of the amount that they would 
get under the formula which suits them 
best. Inside the states, relative poverty 
and tax effort are taken into account 
so that a Watts, for example, will do 
better than a rich suburb like Beverly 
Jiills. The .sovereign states may spend 
their money as tlicy like but lesser 
governments have been given a list of 
permissible objects of expenditure : 
public transport, public safety and pro¬ 
tection of the environment (including 
sewage and waste disposal). This wa.s at 
the insistence of Mr Wilbur Mills, the 
powerful chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Mr Mills, the key congressional 
figure, was determined early in 1971 
to kill the whole idea of revenue- 
sharing but he was converted, partly by 
his own political ambitions, partly by a 
coalition of governors, mayors, county 
heads and public employees who 
banded together to impress the 
magnitude of their needs on Congress. 
They are s<; pleased with the results of 
their efforts that they are planning to 
keep their coalition alive in case next 
year Congress tries to take away with 
its left hand what it has given with its 
right. Sometliing like that is happening 
with the present bill ; it contains an 
annual ceiling of $2.5 billion on the 
amount which states can claim under 
what has been an open-ended scheme 
to provide $3 in federal aid for every 
$1 they spend oii certain social services. 

Because of this New York State 
expects to lose $40om, compared with 
the $59 im it will receive this year in 
new shared revenues. But most state 
and city officials knew that this ever- 
running tap was too good to last. Even 
if the states and cities are not as well 
off as they had hoped to be, it is a great 
thing for them to have established a 
claim to some share of the revenues 
pioducecl bv the federal tax system, 
whldi is more flexible and more 
productive than their own. 

UN's check 

The United Nations, whose General 
Assembly opened its 27th annual .ses¬ 
sion in New York on Tuesday, is well 
aware that its stock in the United 
States, once its strongest supporter, is 
at a low ebb. Virtually bankrupt though 
the UN is, the least of the problems 
with its host is the announced intention 
of the United States to seek to cut its 
contribution to the UN’s regulai 
budget, beginning in Januaiy, 1974. 
This is the earliest date when the cut 
can take effect, given that the Commit- 
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tee on Contributions docs not meet 
until the spring. At present the United 
States, assessed on its ability to pay, 
meets 31.5 per cent of the UN’s regular 
budget but this is hard to defend now 
that it IS only one of 132 member 
countries. 

The intention is to reduce tlie 
American share to 25 per cent. Without 
waiting for the UN to act, Congress 
has already voted to cut America’s 
contribution to this level. The Senate 
tactfully put the effective date at 
December 31, 1973, but Mr John 
Rooney’s Appropriations Committee 
persuaded the House of Representa¬ 
tives to flout treaty obligations by 
making the reduction apply at once 
and to all the UN’s affiliated agencies ; 
these account for the bulk of American 
contributions to UN activities. Pre¬ 
sumably the Senate, backed by the 
Administration, will prevail when an 
agreed version of the bills is worked out. 

The idea that there should be a 
closer relationship between America’s 
financial support and the voting power 
and influence which it wields in the 
United Nations is widespread in the 
United Stales. And American influence 
today has been diluted severely by tfie 
admission of so many small, frequently 
hostile .states. Mr Rooney is not the 
only American still smarting over the 
expulsion of Nationalist China at the 
time of the admission of Peking. The 
fact that the United States was com¬ 
pelled to use its veto in the Security 
Council, for only the second time, to 
block a resolution in effect condemning 
Israel but ignoring the terrorist attacks 
by Arabs on the Israeli athletes, is 
another sign of America’s waning 
influence. Even Cuba has been able to 
tweak a feather out of the eagle’s tail; 


last month the Colonialism Committee, 
by a vote of 12 to o (with 10 absten¬ 
tions) recognised the ** inalienable right 
of the people of Puerto Rico to self- 
determination and independence.” In 
fact, not more than 10 per cent of the 
people of Puerto Rico are expected to 
vote to break their profitable tie with 
the United States when the issue is put 
to them in November. The United 
States has rubbed home the lesson by 
appointing a Puerto Rican woman to 
its delegation to this year’s United 
Nations Assembly. 

Senator George McGovern, in his 
campaign, has criticised President 
Nixon for turning his back on the 
United Nations. But the Senator is out 
of step with public opinion ; a poll last 
year showed that only 35 per cent of 
Americans thought that the UN was 
doing a good job. From the President 
down, the Administration is now openly 
critical of it: Mr George Bush, the 
ambassador to the UN, spoke recently 
of its limited ” potentialities while Mr 
Samuel DePalma, who deals vrith inter¬ 
national organisations at the State 
Department, said frankly that 
America’s present concern is to adjust 
and improve relationships among the 
big centres of power—and that this 
seemed impossible to achieve in the 
Security Council. 

HKTIONTa 

Brooklyn: no 
change 

Nm York 

The forces of reform in New York 
City’s warring Democratic party 
suffered fresh blows this week when 
Representative William Ryan of Man¬ 
hattan died and Mr Allard Lowenstcin 
lost a special nominating (primary) 
election to Representative John Rooney 
in Brooklyn. Mr Lowenstein, 43 years 
old, had lost his Long Island con¬ 
stituency in the redistribution of scats 
and had claimed fraud in the regular 
June primary election in Brooklyn 
which wa« won narrowly by Congress¬ 
man Rooney, aged 6q. New York’s 
highest law court ordered a new 
election and Mr Lowenstein had great 
hopes of emerging victorious on his 
second try. But in a classic confron¬ 
tation between the old and new 
politics, the regular Democratic 
machine in Brooklyn, with some 
assistance from the Nixon Admini¬ 
stration, managed to increase Mr 
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Kooney^s margin even though the total 
poll was somewhat lower dian it had 
been in June. 

Mr Lowenstein, a hero of reformers 
ever since he had spearheaded the 
movement to oust President Johnson 
in 1968, claimed that fraud was more 
widespread this week than it had been 
last time, but it is clear that he was 
Up against powerful etlinic opposition 
resentful, of past, and perhaps future, 
change. 7 'he contested district, heavily 
Democratic, is a polyglot community 
that includes blacks, Puerto Ricans, 
rigidly orthodox Jews, Irish and 
I^ian Roman Catholics and an 
enclave of middle- and upper-income 
residents in fashionable Brooklyn 
Heights, which is just across the river 
from Wall Street. Mr Lowenstein had 
strong support from educated and 
liberal voters but, despite an expensive 
and active campaign, he did not get 
the turnout that he had expected in 
black and Spanish-speaking neighbour¬ 
hoods. The white “ ethnics,” who 
associated Mr Lowenstein with Mayor 
Lindsay and with Senator McCovern, 
and consequently with softness on the 
Vietnam war, wavering on Israel, 


favouritism toward blacks and laxity 
on moral issues such as abortion, voted 
to send Mr Rooney back to Washing¬ 
ton for a 15th term. 

Congressman Rooney has not had a 
distinguished record in the House of 
Representatives and, in contrast to Mr 
liOwenstein, did little in the way of 
street campaigning. But he has been 
a strong backer of American shipping 
which gained him financial help from 
maritime interests and endorsements 
from labour organisations, while his 
support for Israel won over Jewisli 
groups. The Brooklyn regulars, who 
arc hostile to Mayor Lindsay and luke¬ 
warm towards Senator McGovern, 
demonstrated that they still have the 
strength to overcome the sizeable corps 
of volunteers that Mr Lowenstein 
deployed in the district. Since many of 
the volunteers were new to Brooklyn, 
resentment against outsiders may have 
played a part in his defeat. 

The result shows that the running 
conflict between reform and regular 
Democrats in the city will improve 
President Nixon’s chances of carrving 
New York State in November. Tradi¬ 
tionally, the city’s Democrats provide 
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enough of a majority to offset 
Republican strength in the suburbs and 
in the rest of the state, but white ethnic 
voters appear increasingly opjposed to 
reformers. There is a strong likelihood 
that those who consider themselves 
regular Democrats will give their back¬ 
ing to local candidates while with¬ 
holding support from Mr McGovern. 
The campaign for President Nixon in 
New York City is concentrating its 
efTorts on weaning away the white 
ethnics (the Administration provided a 
last minute subsidy for Mr Rooney’s 
district). 

The reformers are even split among 
themselves. Congressman Ryan won a 
notable primary victory over Mrs 
Bella Abzug, the vociferous champion 
of women’s rights who, like Mr Lowen- 
stcin, wa.s the victim of gerrymandering. 
Now that this safe seat is vacant, Mrs 
Abzug might be considered the logical 
choice for it. But she is bitterly 
opposed by former supporters of Mr 
Ryan who feel that she should never 
have pitted her brand of reform against 
his. This divisiveness in the ranks of 
reformers can only benefit their Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican opposition. 


San Francisco builds a pyramid 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

The shape 's the most astonishing 
thing about the Transamcrica Pyramid. 
Although the building will not be 
occupied until October its aesthetic 
contribution to the San Francisco 
skyline has been hotly debated for 
some time. But its remarkable form 
is not the only innovation in the city’s 
newest office building which, at 853 
feet, is the tallest in western America 
This towering structure is also, it is 
claimed, one of the safest. 

This boast stems in part from its 
shape It is argued that the lowered 
centre of gravity which the pyramidal 
structure allows and the exterior 
bracing of the lower floors make the 
building particularly earthquake-proof, 
a highly desirable quality in a city 
which stands near a major fault. But, 
in addition, the structure contains 
elaborate new safety precautions, 
particularly agaiiisi fire, which are 
attracting the attention of builders 
around the world. 

Fire used to be considered a trifling 
problem foi modeza skyscrapers. Steel 
and concrete were so protective in 
themselves that old-fashioncd precau¬ 
tions like sprinkler systems were 
discarded long ago. But recently 
tragic fires in modern buildings have 
given rise to anxiety. New hazards 
arose in skyscrapers, says the fire chief 
of San Francisco, when construction 


actually done on the site was replaced 
by a method of building under which 
components are assembled on the site 
and then hung together. Exterior walls 
are attached like a skin and interior 
walls planned for mobility, not 
permanence. As a result openings arc 
left through which flames, heat and 
smoke can seep. 

A fire three years ago in San 
Francisco’s gigantic 52-storcy Bank of 
America focused the attention of the 
city’s safety engineers and the planners 
of the Transamcrica building on new 
types of protection for buildings which 
cannot easily be escaped from if fire 
breaks out. The pyramid is the first 
modern office block to be totally 
covered with sprinklers. In addition 
three major features were developed. 
One is a ventilation scheme using the 
air-conditioning .system. It is flexible 
enough to suck smoke out of a floor 
and vent it immediately outside and to 
direct fresh air to one floor or one 
section of a floor to combat fire and 
smoke. Another feature is manual lift 
controls to override the automatic 
system when this breaks down. The 
third innovation is a fire-poof 
telephonic network connecting with a 
communication centre below ground 
level which will be manned around the 
clock. 

This is the heart of the safety system. 



Safe as houses ? 


It will make possible two-way com¬ 
munication between those inside and 
those outside the building and will 
ensure that firemen can maintain 
contact in an emergency. Any rise in 
temperature or excessive smoke will 
signal the command post to summon 
firemen at the same time as it sets off 
sprinklers. In addition the command 
post will have automatic controls 
which monitor all the stairways. The 
ability to question who is using stair¬ 
ways or to lock doors from the control 
panel is expected to reduce the thefts 
which plague many buildings today. 




The City 
fights it out 

■■ a survey 
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brains and our 
finance you can 
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Your business expertise andourflnancefacilities 
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Not that we care to put loans, people, or 
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minded enough to consider each and every 
proposition individually. 

Occasionally we do have to say ‘no’, 
and it hurts. But n lostly we say ‘yes', and 
having said it we act fast. 

Forward Trust's team of consultants will 
tell yoi. how you can make the best possible 
use of its facilities and at the same time 


achieve the maximum in tax relief and other 
investment allowances. 

We'd like to help you go places on your next 
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Clydesdale Bank, ClydcsddU* Rank Finance Corporation, 
Northern Bank. Northern Bank Finance Corporation, 

Forward Trust (Finance). Forward Trust (Ni^rtfiern Ireland), 
Forward Trust (S' otland). Forward leasinQ 
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Fnrabank 
manager he indulges 
in some pretty 
nnbanhiihe activities. 


Your Barclays manager won't present 
you with a long, forbidding face th«it makes 
you wonder why you ever thought of going 
to see him. He has a positive attitude to any 
problems facing you in your business. 

He’ll toll you that Barclays offers an 
enormous range of services - 142 at the 
last count! He can advise you about the 
ones which best suit your needs -from 
factoring to insurance programmes, leasing 
to pension schemes. 

Call on your nearest Barclays 
manager—you'll find that he's in business 
too. ' * 


BARCLAYS 
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Alexanders 

DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 


Capital and Published Reserves exceeds £8^ million 
Dealers in:— 

Treasury, Corporation and Bank Bills 
First-Class Trade Bills 
British Government Short Dated Securities 
Local Authority Bonds 
Sterling’Certificates of Deposit 
Dollar Acceptances 

Alexanders are active dealers in both Sterling C.D.s and U.S. Dollar C.D.s and 
have published comprehensive guides to all aspects of these instruments. 'Fhese 
guides are obtainable on request. 

24 L02V1BARD ST., LONDON, EC 3 V 9 BA 
01-626 9601 01-623 (Dealers) Telex 883126 
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Drayton Corporation Limited 
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The half-successful revolution 


There were two objects in the British 
bankimg revdlu'tion that was fathered 
by the Bank of England a year ago. 
One object was to introduce new com¬ 
petitive life into British banking. The 
clearing banks were told that they 
flhouild no longer ration their lending 
according t?o gentlemanly priorities 
suggested to them by the Bank of 
England, but by commercial criteria. 
They were to end their cartel agree¬ 
ments, and fight for business witliin a 
new framework whereby the only real 
Bank of England control was a re¬ 
quirement that banks should maintain 
12J per cent of their broadly defined 
sterling resources in liquid reserv^e 
assets. It is a pity that in August the 
Bank of England half-ratted on its own 
new niles, when the governor asked 
the banks not to lend so heavily to 
property companies and for financial 
(as distinct from industrial) trans¬ 
actions. This heavy lending was a sign 
that the inflation foolishly permitted by 
the authorities had made property 
speculation over-attractive, and it was 
almost an advantage of the new 
competitive system that it rubbed the 
authorities’ noses so pointedly in their 
own mistakes. 

Mof?t of this survey i*s devoted to 
discussing how far this part of the 
reform—'the dash for .more competi¬ 
tion—has worked. It is a dash that 
has been at least a qualified success. 
Cotnpetiti'on in the City may not be 
quite as red in either tooth or claw as 
mme customers and most economists 
would like. There is not always a 
sulphurous atmosphere of devihtake- 
the-hlndmost, because the devil is not 
a City sort of chap. But the digni¬ 
fied dash of the past year has nearly 
all been in the right direction. The 
large clearing banks have advanced 
further to cash in on their great 
economic advantage (which is that they 
can get £15 billion of deposits so 
cheaply) and their possibly smaller 
economic advantage (that the econo¬ 
mies of large .scale in some sorts of 
banking are increasing). They have 
tried competitively to oflFer the new 
sorts of sound lending that the chang¬ 
ing market seems to be showing it 
wants, instead of only the sorts that 
were recommended in the banking 
textbooks of yesteryear. After so many 
years when it was assiduously 
explained to ignorant financial 
journalists that the great banks would 
be irretrievably ruined if their cartel 


was ever to be ended, the movements 
of their share prices in the first year of 
free competition to mid-September are 
worth recounting: National West¬ 
minster shares are up about 42 per 
cent, Lloyds 18 per cent, Barclays 49 
per cent and Midland 27 per cent. 

The reform has also benefiited the 
smaller pioneers of new financial ser¬ 
vices and new financial media. This 
is important, because the elbow 
room for this pioneering lias l>een the 
Oity of London’s great and slightly 
unexpected glory in the postwar era. 
The City has allowed in newcomers 
wiith new ideas much more readily 
than either other British professions 
(like architecture, law and medicine) 
or most other international financial 
centres. 

Four stages of monetary failure 

llie second |X)in't of the reform 
initiated in mid-September of 1971 
was supposed to be better control of 
the economy through an intelligent 
and more flexible monetary policy. This 
is w'herc the sad part of this past year’s 
story begins. While the drive for more 
competition in the private enterprise 
banking system lias been a qualified 
success, the drive for greater efficiency 
in the operation of public monetary 
policy has been an unqualified failure 
—the peculiar sort that has become 
all too familiar under the present 
British Government. 

Critics can justly say that the cause 
of the failure has been the same as 
that in the Heath Government's indus¬ 
trial lelations policy, its lame duck 
policy and some otlier things ; and yel 
it is often difficult to gett those in the 
midsit of the action or inaction to 
recognise the four distinct stages in the 
now familiar disease. 

In the first stage, the audiorities .say 
very toughly that they are going to do 
the right thing. In the second stage, 
they softly do precisely the opposite, 
thus naturally creating a mess. In rhe 
thiid sftage, the realisation that the 
soft policy has created a mesis makes 
the audiorities less willing actually to 
soften policy any further, and they 
may even try to stick by a few of their 
fonner toughly expressed rules, even 
although the intervening softness has 
by now made the problems they have 
to handle almost overwhelming. Then, 
in the fourth stage, everybody quite 
wrongly says that the whole trouble 
has been created by the Government 


The first full year of the credit 
revolution has been one in 
which the banks, finance 
houses and other City 
institutions have all bounded 
over old demarcation lines and 
taboos to grab for new 
business. Above all it has been 
a time for borrowing. 

But success at the competitive 
grass roots has not been 
matched at the monetary policy 
level. It is not simply that, twice,{ 
the Bank of England has bent 
its new rules. The real failure 
has been its non-control over 
the money supply 
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I vbeing so inflexible and dootrinaire. It 
< k frequency said in Che City today 
VtfM the autborities have b^n too 
tough in withdravving the services of 
die government broker and about not 
kttting him inconitinenitly increase the 
>' Vfttoney supply ; just as it is sometiimes 
l .inyithica'}^^ said that the Government 
I has been too tough about confronting 
) <he trade unions in nationalised indus- 
I tries and about killing off lame ducks. 
| : And nobody looks at the actual record, 
> and laughs and cries and latighs. The 
' t history of tlie past year’s crisis in mone- 
I tary policy and in the gik-edged 
I market has passed through all these 
P four familiar stages. 

^ Not supposed to lean 

^ It will be best to begin by understand- 
ing the two rather separate reasons 
why Che authorities in 1971 withdrew 
V the old system of keeping the govern- 
mcnft broker in place to buy, with 
; money newly created by the Bank of 
[. England, any gilt-edged offered to him 
I on a particular day (and also to sell 
ji'any gih-edged demanded from him). 
'vThc economi'Sts’ objeotion to the old 
; j system was that “ it caused the central 
; 1 hank to lean against the natural mar- 
: ket movement of interest rates.” 

I; Although the government broker 
. moved his prices wiith the market, a 
rush of .sales to him at a time of 
’ inflation made the Bank of England 
feel that gilt-edged prices vrere being 
driven to a disruptively low level ; so 
it kept up die broker’s selling price 
most unprofi'tably for a wiiile, and 
r slowed a rise in interest rates which 
I would have had some therapeutic anti- 
inflationary effect. Similarly, at times 
of disinflationary pressure, the Bank 
! fomertiines thought that there was a 
j tendency in the market to make money 
j irresponsibly cheap ; and its leaning 
against a proper downward trend of 
j interest rates may sometimes have 
I intensified the stop phase of the stop- 
go cycle. 

The Friedmanite school of econo¬ 
mists has long blamed almost all 
macro-economiic trcvubles al'l over the 
world on this tendency of so many 
central banks to lean against ” the 
natural market tiend of inteie^t rates. 
Dr Friedman preaches Uiait central 
banks should concentrate so'lefly on 
raising money supply annually by 
some fixed .amount apj.»ropriate to the 
underlying rise in productivity—say, 

! something between 4 and 6 per cent— 
aiKl otherwise have ik> poKcy of inter¬ 
vention in government bond ]markt*ts 
I at all. Most economists have partly 
k come round towards Dr Friedman’s 

k 



Government broker: stay out 


views in at least this limiited sense: 
almost all studies of what has hap¬ 
pened to major industrial economies 
since the war suggest that the tradi¬ 
tional “ leaning against ” interest rates 
by central banks has almost always had 
perverse results, so that the case for 
getting the government broker out of 
his previous posture of automatic daily 
purchaser or seller was very strong 
indeed. 

The Bank of England had a second 
reason. It realised that the pre-igyr 
situation allowed discount houses and 
others to make large short-'lerm profits 
at the Bank’s expense. Whenever it 
was obvious that gilt-edged prices were 
about to fall, everybody could hasten 
to unload gilts on the government 
broker ; and he stood tlierc, “ main¬ 
taining an orderly market,” buying 
gilts at something like a temporarily 
fixed price. This was very similar to 
the one-way option that international 
speculators .so profitably exercise 
against central banks wrhen countries 
try to stick by unmaintainable fixed 
exchange rates. 

In the days when the Bank of 
England regarded its defence of 
orderliness in the exchange markets 
as a gallant and patriotic duty, it 
tended to regard defence of orderiiness 
in the gilt-edged market in some of the 
same reflected light. It then swung 
over radier sharply towards recog¬ 
nising that the bearing of both sorts 
of loss cx>uid be the adcion of a sucker. 
This feeling was bound tx> bruise 
somebody Avhen next the market began 
to fall, but it did not hurt anybody in 
the first period of the government 
broker s withdrawal from the market. 
For the truth is that the authorises 


started on their announced atxategy 
of not ** leaning agaosnt’’ die natural 
trend of interest rates by leaning 
against them more heavily than in any 
period of postwar history. 

Sitting on interest rates 

The reason is that in 1971 the Govern¬ 
ment was quite naturally running 
scared of the level of unemployment 
and of underproduction in the 
eoorromy. The course was therefore 
set in Mr Baiber’s budgets for demand 
reflation, at a time when the surrender 
to the workers in electricity supply 
and in some other totally uncommer¬ 
cial nationalised industries meant that 
cosIt inflation was also proceeding at 
an unprecedented pace. The insitruc- 
tions given to the Bank of England 
were that it should allow money supply 
to expand sufficiently so as not to get 
in the way of the policy of 
restimulating employment. In practice, 
the Bank of England interpreted this 
as meaning that it should pump out 
enougli money to keep interest rates 
down at the sort of rate that did not 
seem unreasonable at a time when the 
internal economic objective was to 
restimulate activity, and when the bal¬ 
ance of payments was in surplus. But 
there had never previously been a time 
when the internal objective was to 
restimulatc activity, but cost inflation 
was also proceeding at 1971’s rate. At 
the turn of the year the rate of interest 
on long-term gilts was around 8 per 
cent, but the rate of price inflation 
was around 10 per cent, so that there 
was actually a slight negative interest 
rate in real terms ; and this had been 
achieved by the Bank of England 
inflating money sujjply at an annual 
rate of over 20 per cent. 

There were three reasons why 
interest rates seemed bound to rise 
after that. First, a negative real interest 
rate at a time of such infla-tion is 
economically absurd. Secondly, the 
Bank of England seemed likely to feel 
too guilty to expand money supply at 
any much faster rate still. Thirdly, 
sterling had been fixed at an over¬ 
valued exchange rate in the Smith¬ 
sonian agreement in December, and 
some of us suspected that the Bank of 
England would foolishly try to protect 
sterling at $2.60 by putting up Bank 
rate. 

In the event, the third of the above 
expectations proved mostly unjustified : 
the authorities, very sensibly, resorted 
to a floating exchange rate for ster¬ 
ling more quickly than we had 
expected, although tney mysteriously 
and perversely raised Bank rate a few 
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Finaiidng home 
or overseas (^Teradons? 
OurcomjJex is the 
simple answer 


When you find yourself facing the 
complex problems of financing 
operations at home or abroad, you need a 
bank that has the right experience - and 
the right answers. 

Take Lloyds Bank. Of course, one of 
the basic functions of Lloyds Bank 
Limited is to provide finance for 
commerce, industry and agriculture. 

But the Lloyds Bank Group now includes 
a range of companies, whose combined 
expertise - both at home and abroad -- 
could well help you in your plans for 
future growth. 

Lloyds Associated Banking Company 
Limited specialises in supplying, through 
the Bank, medium term finance for up to 
five years. To assist overseas expansion 
the Bank’s Overseas Department handles 
Eurocurrency finance, and provides expert 
advice on arranging foreign exchange for 
immediate or forward delivery. 

For public companies, or companies 
going to the market, Lloyds Bank’s 
Registrar’s Department - the largest in 
Europe - provides a professional 
registration service at an economic cost. 
Lloyds Bank also manages over £100 
million of pension funds for major 
British companies. 

An important part of the Group’s 
international operations is LBI - Lloyds 
& Bolsa International Bank Limited. 


A recent merger of the Bank of London 
and South America and Lloyds Bank 
Europe, LBI is a major international bank 
with on-the-spot knowledge of Europe 
and Latin America. 

Two further international banks ii\ 
the Group are the National Bank of New 
Zealand, with its Head Office in London 
and over 217 branches in New Zealand 
and the Far East, and the National and 
Grindlays Bank Group, whose activities 
include commercial and merchant 
banking in Europe, Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East. 

These three banks give the Lloyds 
Bank Group a global spread, with branch 
representation and management expertise 
in every continent. 

At home, Lloyds and Scottish 
Limited specialise in the leasing and hire 
purchase of plant and equipment as well 
as financing hire purchase for consumer 
goods. 

So, in the daily management of your 
business or whenever you’re planning to 
expand, it’s important that exactly the 
right kind of finance, and financial 
advice, is available to you. They are 
within the Lloyds Bank Group, both 
internatioruilly and at home. 

Go and see your local Lloyds 
manager. He’ll put you in touch with the 
right people. 


The Lloyds BankGfoup 

Lloyds Bank Limited 

Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank Limited Lloyds Associated Banking Company limited 
National Bank of New Zealand Limited Lloyds and Scottish Limited 
Exporter’ Refinance Corporation Limited National and Orlndlays Bank Limited 
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Canadian-guide. 55 pages 
about business in Canada. 
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From the 104 years 

and 1500 offices of Canada's 
'bank for businessmen! 

It should be on your desk. 


Diffcrcni country, different laws, different business 
altitudes. The long experience of someone who lives there 
could be helpful So - this 5 S-page business guide fact book 
from the Commerce. 

It’s prepared by our businessmen-bankers, to give precise 
answers to the questions we’ve been asked by clients like 
you. Specific questions about taxes, incorporation, labour 
laws, international agreements, dozens of subjects. Each 
answer determined from the information of 104 years’ 
experience - and experience as up-to-date as today, from 


our 1500 -office, coast-to-coast network. 

“Doing Business in Canada” is the first step in our com¬ 
prehensive, continuous business information service, 
for clients of all sizes in every area of activity. An essential 
first step in any proposed Canadian operation. 

Canada, where the future lies. Wc know its business, its 
businessmen. And we’ll introduce you. Properly. Write 
now, on your letterhead, for your free copy of “Doing 
Business in Canada”. The Commerce faetbook that 
should be on your desk. 




CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 


London Offices: 2, Lombard Street, London EC3P 3EU 
48, Berkeley Square, London WIX 6HE' 
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Money Stock 



hours before doing so, presumably as 
part of a previous straAegic plan which 
had precisely the opposite objective in 
view. The second of the above expecta¬ 
tions proved too kindly to the 
authorities. They went on expanding 
money supply at an even faster rate 
in the first half of 197a, especially 
after the surrender to the miners’ strike 
had given a new twist to cost inflation. 
But the first, and economically-loglcal 
(because market-oriented), expectation 
conquered all. When the surrender to 
the miners’ strike made it clear that 
cost inflation would continue, interest 
rates began to rise. Between the 
beginning of January and the begin¬ 
ning of ^ptember, the Financial Times 
index of government securities fell by 
11 per cent. 

During all previous recent periods 
of falls in gilt-edged prices, the City 
had been used to unloading gilts on to 
the gc^vernmenit bioker es the all- 
jjarpose mug. Since one of the Bank 
of England’s main reasons for 
embracing the new reforms had been 
its desire not to be such a mug in 
future, it was very willing to imple¬ 
ment the riDlcs to the extent of not 
keeping the government broker at his 
loss-making lole of daily longstop. The 
result is that large losses have fallen on 
those who w'ere used to him being 
there. Three jobbing firms in gilt- 
edged have ceased dealing in them ; 
the discount market has made some 
very large losses ; and the commercial 
banks have had their bonanza year 
spoiled by having to sell a lot of gilts 
at well below original cost. 

WItet could make it work ? 

This experience has given rise to two 
critioisms: (i) Some f>eople say that 
J 97 *; 7 a has shown that the Fried- 
manke poKcy of trying to aim for a 
fixed increase in money supply can- 


ME CatY 

not be operated in Britain, (a) Many 
people say that the institutions of the 
Gity of London cannot all survive a 
system where die government broker 
keeps outside the gih-edged market, 
except for being willing to buy gilts 
with less than one year to go to 
matuiity. 

The argument that Friedmanite 
policies arc impossible springs largely 
from that continuing assumed obliga¬ 
tion for the government broker to buy 
stocks wiith IcBis than one year of life. 
It is said that this is the rheapest way 
of ensuring that the Ciovcrnment can 
fund its debt. There happen in 1971- 
712 to have been a lot of maturities, 
and the reflationary budget policy has 
meant that the Government has also 
relapsed into a large l.>orrowing require¬ 
ment. The Bank of England blames 
the growth in money supply, at an 
annual rate frequently above 20 per 
cent, quite largely on this need to 
ensure that money was available to 
meet these requirements for maturities 
and new government borrowing “ at 
a reasonable rate ” and “ while market 
conditions were difficult.” 

Two separate points arc intertwined 
here. First, the idea that new govern¬ 
ment borrowing and refunding must 
be kept at the cheapest passible rate is 
another way of saying that the 
authorities were leaning like mad 
against a logical ri.se in interest rates. 
The supreme objective of the authori¬ 
ties in the money market .should be to 
keep money supply from rising at m.ore 
than an equilibrium rate ; the supreme 
objective .diould not be to act as bar¬ 
gain hunter for the Ckwernment. 
Secondly, ‘.lowever, so long as it is 
as.sumed that government securities 
can only l>e of tlie fixed-interest type, 
it will admittedly be especially difficult 
at times of great inflationary' pressure 
for the Government to sell enough of 
these securities to keep down the rise 
in money supply ; yet it is precisely at 
such times of great inflationary pres¬ 
sure that it is mort vital that money 
supj>ly should be controlled. The con¬ 
clusion is obvious that tlie Government 
should be able to sell some other 
securities than fixed-interest bonds. 

The alternative borrowing instru¬ 
ment that The Economist has long 
argued that the authorities should also 
have at their disposal is what we have 
called a “ national income equity ” 
Today a new issue of £50om of 
orthodox long-^term fixedrinterest gilts 
would probably require a coupon rate 
of amund 10 per cerDt. and thus an 
annual interest fund of around £50m. 
But if the autihorkies were to float a 


f’, 

".national ir^oome eq^ty," for wMdi 
the annual dividend fund was declared 
as one per mille of national income, 
the iniitial dividend fund would be 
£5om a year when gross national pro¬ 
duct was £50 bdUion a year, but k 
wouiki rise above £50m in later years as 
money national income grew because 
of both inflation and real economic 
growth. At present the airthorities 
would almost certainly be able to raise 
much more (than £500m on a national 
income equity ‘that carried a dividend 
fund of one per mille of gnp. Sucl> 
a stock should be especially popular 
with pension funds. For some reason, 
this is still considered a new-fangled 
and unorthodox idea: like, until juft; 
over a year ago, the idea that aban¬ 
donment of the clearing banks’ cartel 
really would not send clearing banks 
bust. But the criticism that an idea is 
“ new-fangled ” does some day have 
to cede 'to the fact that it is also surely 
really rather obvious. 

Institutional issues 

'Fhis also has rdcvance to the fear that 
some existing institution.s in the City 
will find tlieir task to be (impossible 
unless the government broker come* 
back to the role of active longstop in 
the market. I'here are, admittedly, 
two conditions in which it is terribly 
unprofitable for gilt-edged jobbers or 
some other unfortunates to have to try 
to hold adequate supplies of gilt-edged 
stock. 

One is if gilt-edged prices .seem 
bound to fall, because they have been 
held artificially high by an excessive 
creation of money supply which had 
just tliat j)ur])ose in view ; the gilt- 
edged jobbers wounded this year were 
hit not so much by last year s decision 
to withdraw the government broker 
from the market a.s by last year’s excess 
bidding up by the (iovernment of its 
own .securities. 

Secondly, however, the job of hold¬ 
ing fixed-interest government securities 
will also generally be unprofitable if 
the (JovernmeiTt is continually pro¬ 
ducing a greater supply of them than 
the market really wants ; and the 
Government will be doing this so long 
as custom requires it always to borrow 
on fixed-interest terms and never on 
national income equities. 

If the Heath Government were to 
abjure these mistakes and archaic- 
customs, 'the business of jobbing in 
government slocks should soon be^iM 
economic and profittable again* 
Admittedly, it needs tto be a mart 
capitalised business than before. Whijte 
the government broker stood in tlw 
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A boom in high-margin lending 



but not without squeezing reserves 
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and going for more expensive money 



I Other "wholesale" 

I sources of funds (est) 

Certificates of deposit 
- Sales of gilts H 
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^Following repayment of special deposits on Sept 16th. the 
clearing banks ^reed to subscribe for some £750m of three new 
government stocks This has been excluded from our Sept figure 


niacjcet, the jobbing function could be 
fulfilled by firms with a very limited 
capital base. Now that he is no longer 
there, the limits set by *t)heir capital 
base restricts the size of »thc lines in 
Which they are prepared to deal. This 
is why price movements in gilt-edged 
during the course of daily trading 
periods this year liave been so sharp. 
The best way to bring more capital 
into the jobbing function in govern¬ 
ment stock is probably through the 
creation of consortia. But few people 
or institutions will want to join such 
consortia until the Government puts 
its ideas about the marketing of govern¬ 
ment stock into order. Few people 
would want to take up the trade of 
inventory-holders of, and dealers in, 
widgets if the monopoly producer of 
widgets followed a marketing policy 
of U) always supplying what it had 
previously always supplied, because the 
idea of bringing in a new line which 
the customers would buy more readily 
was regarded as new-fangled ; and 
(b) inflating the initial supply price of 

It comes slowly to 

The most exciting prospect for the 
banks—that they might come to play 
so large a part in the British capital 
market that we would move gradually 
towards a system of largely bank- 
controJlcd industry—rs still very much 
in the future. Until British industry 
increases its demand for finance quite 
substantially above present levels, tJie 
biggest challenge to the banks remains 
untested. Even so, it h disappointing 
that they have not been girding up 
their loins. With the striking exception 
of the British Petroleum loan, there has 
been no evidence that they have gone 
nearly so far as they should in explor¬ 
ing new techniques of lending to indus¬ 
try, such as term lending. 

Of course, these have been salad 
days. With money as easy as it has 
been, the dash for borrowers has been 
for those w*ho were neglected in the bad 
old days of restraints and who could 
now he attracted in out of the cold 
with little effort. Tht increased share 
of lending going to newly-favoured 
borrowers has been quite dramatic. In 
the late 1960s and into early 1971, the 
share of the clearers’ to,tal advances 
going to personal borrowers was only 
just over 14 per cent and that going to 
financial borrowers, including property 
conijjiaTiies, 7 or 8 per cent. By August 
of this year, the proportions had risen 
to some 21 per cent and to 12^ 
jxT cent respectively. 
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widgets above what the market would 
conceivably later pay for them, on 
the grounds that this is the most 
economic way of keeping down the 
servicing cost of the widget monopoly’s 
debt. 

However, it would also not be sound 
economics to say that the best way 
of making this absurd marketing 
system viable again would be to return 
to the old method of having a repre¬ 
sentative of the widget monopoly 
standing around each day, ready to 
buy back all widgets at a large loss 
to himself ; in compensation for 
having sold them at too high a price 
originally and in quantities that he 
(not the market) overestimated, and 
in order to be able to go on selling 
them only in a deliberately old- 
fashioned form and packaging that does 
not conform to the pattern of 
customers’ modern requirements any¬ 
way. It really would not be sensible to 
return even from the unsuccessful lialf 
of the })ast year’s banking reform 10 
the indefensible status quo ante, 

the clearers 

Hand in hand with this growth has 
been a proliferation of services pro¬ 
vided by the clearing banks, especially 
to personal borrowers. The tendency 
has been for all of them to do every¬ 
thing, rather than to specialise.. This 
could, in the end, prove a 'mistake,;on 
their part. Indeed, it can be expialtted 
that after this first rush they will try 
to strike more individual notes. At least 
one of the .smaller clearers, Williams & 
Glyn’s, has already struck out with 
some individual package deals. And at 
least one of the big clearers organised 
an opinion poll with a view to improv¬ 
ing its image. 

Finding the men 

However, no opinion poll was needed 
to tell the banks that staff recruitment 
is critical to them. Personnel is what 
the City lives on. Indeed, it is par¬ 
ticularly here that the most competi¬ 
tive spirit has emerged among the 
clearers in the past year. As their ser¬ 
vices become more sophisticated, they 
are having to rethink their whole 
recruitment policy. The strains on top 
management are obviously increasing 
and from the middle upwards to the 
top of the hierarchy the clearers are in 
direct competition with the merchant 
banks. There was a time when they 
would not have had much chance 
against them, but they seem pretty 
p^leased with the results of their own 
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raid on outsiders—^merchant bankers, 
insurance men, computer personnel, 
and so on. Now they should be think¬ 
ing about regularly training up their 
own specialists and managers. 

If the importance of personnel man¬ 
agement needs any emphasis, it is pro¬ 
vided by the fact that the pay bill of 
the Loiklon clearing banks last year 
for some 200,000 staff was not far 
short of £300m, between two*thirds 
and three-quarters of their total costs. 
Having done something to restructure 
top management and specialist needs, 
the big question now is how staffing 
should be organised at the branch 
level. Between them, the six London 
clearing banks hold properties valued 
in the latest balance sheets at nearly 
£6ooni and the premises of any of the 
big four would place them in the 
fop flight of property companies. The 


branch offices are now the selling points 
for a very wide range of services, some 
of which are profitable (and some t'hat 
are not). But the dramatic rise in site 
and rental values has raised the thres¬ 
hold of branch profitability ; moreover, 
centralised computer accounting has 
reduced the need for office space So a 
full range of services in each branch 
is no longer necessary. The whole 
branch structure needs hard thinking. 
Another consequence widely antici¬ 
pated of the new system of credit con¬ 
trol has been a broader range of inter¬ 
est rates. Even base rates are no longer 
all fhe same all the lime, although 
there are dijvious limits to how much 
the clearcrs, especially the big ones, 
can be out of step. Further, the new 
operative flexibility in the spread of 
margins over base rates reflects a more 
sophisticated attitude to acceptable 


What ail of them do 

Personal loans ; negotiable certificates of deposit; medium-tcrm export finance ; pay¬ 
roll service; estate duty, income tax and investment advice; Eurodollar business; 
portfolio management; new issue business; "on-line" interbranch communication and 
special services for computerised customers. 


What some of them do 

Barclays 

Credit cards Barclaycard 

National 

Westminster 

Midland 

Access— 

Lfoyds 

end-October 

Williams and 
Glyn's 

Cheque cards 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Unit trusts 

9 (Unicorn) 
411 offshore 
funds 

4 

trustees 

only 

3 

2 (TyndaW 
National and 
Commercial) 

Special saving 
schemes 

Barclaysave 
pay plan 

— 

— 

— 

Nest Egg 

Budget accounts 

Not as such 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Gift cheques 

ilO 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

HP finance 

18%-owned 
asseverate 

yes 

yes 

43%-owned 
assoaato 

yes 

Industrial leasing 

yes 

yes 

yes 

43%-owned 
associate 

yes 

Factoring 

yes 

yes 

yes 

a stake 

33%-owned 
associate 

Insurance broking 
and advice 

yes 

yes 

33%-owned 
associate 

yes 

yes 

How big they are 

Number of 

branctves 3,141 

3.400+ 

2,660 

2,380 

319 

Cash dis'pensers 
(approximate iro.) 

250 

300 

270 

Starting 
in December 

— 

Foreign network 

yes 

some 

corres¬ 

pondents 

yes 

corres- 

pon'dents 

How much interest they give 

Sayings accounts 

First £260 44% 5% 

Over £250 5|% 51% 

5% 

54% 

5% 

54% 

57 c 

54% 

Deposit accounts 
Seven-days' notice 
Over £10,000 

51% 

51% 51% . . 51% 

547 o 





risks. Whereas “ most customers paid 
just 1 per cent over Bank rate in 1959, 
according to the Radcliffe report, now 
most of the overdraft lending by the 
big four to industrial and commercial 
borrowers is probably done at rates 2 
per cent over base rate, but quite a 
number of industrial customers pay 3 
per cent over the odds, and some 
property companies and personal bor¬ 
rowers considerably more. 

Testing time 

The tougher test will be the real fight 
for deposits. 1‘his is now beginning* 
'^Ihe very success of the dash for new 
lending followed by, in June, the pre¬ 
float run out of the pound whittled 
much of the fat from the clearing 
banks’ rc.servo ratios. These have since 
been beefed up again, but only by 
recourse to increasingly expensive 
money—got througli dumping gilts on 
to a weak market, bidding for large 
“ w'holesale depasit accounts and, 
most strikingly, by issues of certificates 
of deposit (which have r’sen over ten¬ 
fold since (Vtobor, 1971). Indeed, at 
one stage, the clearcrs even found 
themselves forced to borrow, again 
expensively, from the merchant lianks 
and others on the interiiank market. 

Moreover, the hotting pace has per¬ 
colated back into the banks’ bidding 
for retail sources of funds as well. As 
early as February Williams & Glyn*s, 
reading the handwriting on the wall, 
introduced an insurance-based savings 
plan in direct competition with the 
schemes of the building societies. Then, 
in July, when base rales were last in- 
creas<*d, the fmnks mostly raised their 
ordinary seven-day deposit rates by 
even more. By last week Williams & 
Glyn’s came up with a n^^w deposit 
scheme offering as much as 84 per cent, 
for money placed at fixed periods of 
two to five years. 

All this has made the Bank of Eng¬ 
land now wish that it had never aban* 
doned its old reliance on the crude Ml 
measure of the money stock (which 
includes only cash in circulation and 
current accounts) in favour of the 
more sop^histicated measure of M3 
(which includes deposit accounts as. 
well). The new competition from the 
banks for deposit accounts hai^ 
accounted for not a little of fhe faster!^ 
growth of M3, particularly since May; 
indeed, as the Bank of England rather, 
wistfully pointed out in its September 
bulletin, if the old Mi measure were 
taken the money supply would be seeil 
to have increased by just 14 per cent 
in the year to June, not over 20 per 
cent. But either way: by too mucbi 












IDo you question their charges? 


V . 

^^feedom has iso far induced •the dear- 
i banks 'to broaden their lendiing ser- 
lyiccs over a wider price range and to 
j itart offering more realistic rates for 
deposit and aaviings funds. By rights 
It diould also 'have got them to tiidy up 
; their idiosyncratic approach towards 
chaiges on their bread-and-bultiter cur- 
' rent accounts. But not a bit of lit. Or 
aft least not yet, allthough competition 
from upf^taitt newcomers—tthe Ameril- 
1 cans and the finance-'houses-itumcd- 
J banks—may yet succeed where public 
; ubes, Mr Aubrey Jones, and the sheer 
; I^ic of the increasing use of computers 
i ladled. 

, For the banks the system of charg- 
: ing should perform two functions. First, 

’ it should favour those customers who 

V regularly keep oomfbrtaible credit bal¬ 
ances. After all, the whole point of the 
(expensive) business of mainitiauning 

! wide-flung branch networks and labour- 
' intensive cash dispensing services is to 
tap relatively cheap retail funds to 
: leiKi onwards at a good turn. Second, 

, the charges should cover the real costs 
of handling the aocounts. If they are 
pitched lartiifiaially low, then current 
' aocount customers must, in effect, be 
subsidised by torrowers, by holders of 
deposit accounts or by shareholders. 
If they arc pitxahed too high, then it 
is the current account holders who arc 
subsidising 'the "Others. 

But from t!ie customer's point of 
view, iChere is a third •cr'ilterion as well. 
The rules of the game should be spelled 
out so that he can make a rational 
choice between the banks themselves 
or between the banks and the rivals 
Mke the post office giro. But k requires 
'time, if not cheek, .to get 5ome banks 
to come clean. The Economist asked 


for help finom (the head offices of all the 
major clearing banks and of a sample 
of other banl^. Thait help was invalu¬ 
able, although some of ihe banks were 
more reluctant than others to give 
whiat <nrigbt be (wrongly) interpreited 
as preOise miles. But more of (that later. 
The results, as we understood them, 
are summarised in the accompanying 
table and chart ; and we have based 
our judgments below on them. 

Where credit’s due 

On the first test the banks come out 
reasonably wc^ll. They are probably 
right in thinking that the real bait to 
current account customers (is the 
package of services to which an accoun't 
is a key. Certainly American researdi 
suggests that the additional inducement 
of a straight interest rate return on cur¬ 
rent accounts has not justified the cosit. 
But the banks do offer a baby carrot 
to persuade their clients to keep a 
juicy balance—an interest rate offset 
which ranges from 2 per cent a year (i 
per cent a half-year) at Midland and 
NatWest to as much as 4 per cent a 
year at United Domiinions Trusit 
(UDT). So if you keep enough in the 
bank you can end up paying no bank 
charges at aW. This holds for over 40 
per cent of current account customers 
of Barclays and of over half of those 
of Couitts, to take two examples. 

The clearers* bank charges come out 
much less well in the second test, that 
of reflecting costs. It is not surprising 
that they are all higher than those of, 
say, giro or -the American banks or 
other newcomers to retail banking, like 
UDT. Barclays and NatWcst maintain 
more than 3,000 brandies : too many 
perhaps, but very convenient. UDT, on 


The new rarefied atmosphere 
has not made banks any less 
secretive about their charges. 
But their hands may—and 
should be—forced 



' Olcf queues .. . end new shops 








nte MxniMGanr nwiMiOMBtlls, tUnTt' 


%uVc worth much more 
than you think. 


^lavin' you arc undcrcsliuiatiny 
Ihc potential of your company. If >ou 
arc, YOU re one down in a husiTiess 
deal before you start. And you may 
never know until you bank witli us. 

V\ e tiave the merchant banker s 
attitude to business customers. 


W e belicN'e banking, is a tu<>-wa\' 
business. W e think our jot) is 
to work as your business partners 
and back vour potential witli our 
considerable resources. 

W hicli, in the end, means working 
to make you rictier. 


WILUAMS & GLYN’S BANK 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF DUBAI LTD. 

Established 1963 under charter granted by 
His Highness Sheikh Rashid bin Saeed al Maktoum, 

Ruler of Dubai and its Dependencies. 



Authorised Capital QDR. 20,250,000 

Paid Up Capital QDR. 18,231,100 

Agents for (^tar-Dubai Currency Board 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co of New York 
Bank of Amenca 
The Chartered Bank 
Chase Manhattan Bank 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS 

National & Gnndlays Bank Ltd 

The Chanered Bank 

Midland Bank Limited 

Moigan Guaranty Trust Co of New York 

Bank of America 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

The United Bank of Kuwait Ltd 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH DUBAI AND THE UNITED 
ARAB EMIRATES AND ALL PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD 

Postal Address: P.O. BOX 777 , DUBAI, ARABIAN GULF 
Cables: “NATIONAL”, Dubai. 

Telex: National DB 421 

HFAD OFFICE: DEIRA DUBAI. 

BRANCHES: Dubai, Dubai International Airport, Abu Dhabi and Umm ul-Quwain. 
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the other exitreme, has only dgihtt 
“ money centres ” offering current 
account services (its regular branches 
handle only cammercial, not peisonal, 
business) ; and none outelde provincial 
cities. 

Noir do most of ithear rivals come 
near to the clea'rers’ range of services : 
overdrafts, itaiilored-fto-fit loan schemes, 


foreign exiohange and safe deposit fac¬ 
ilities, free Cheque and credit cards (as 
well as cheque books and statements), 
wide-ranging finanoial advisory ser- 
viices, insurance, and so on. UDT 
money centres offer much more limited 
borrowing faoildties (personal loans, 
revolving credits and secured second 
mortgage loans), all of which carry 


an interest charge of 18 per cent or 
more a year ; the cheaper overdraft 
facility is not available. AH the saame, 
the money centres hit back with their 
Saturday opening. 

It is true that the major American 
banks come closer in services to the 
Ijondon clearing banks. Moreover, so 
far, it has been astonishingly cheap 


What they say the ground rules are 


How your charges 
are calculated 
every six months ... 


National Wes'tnrvinster 


Cautts 


United Domrnions 
Trust (UDT) : 
money centres only 


PO Giro 


... if you stay in credit 
(employee of large company 
that pays directly into account) 


" ICI group terms " (see below) 
on first 30 wiithdrawais ; 
additional withdrawals charged 
at 7fp each ; payments into 
account free. 


(other " ordinary " account 
holders) 


lOp per transaction (cred.t or 
deb^t), plus an extra 2Jp per 
standing order; total offset by 
1 % of average credit balance. 


... if you overdraw 


Up to 12p per transaction plus 
an exitna 2}p per standing order 
plus any mterest charge on the 
overdraft itself. 


Barclays 

" fCI group terms " for first 30 
withdrawals; charge per 
additional withdrawal negotiable 
(but normally probably /p-8p) ; 
payments linto account free at 
branch manager's discretion. 

Normally 7p-8p per transaction 
(except salary payments into 
account might be free of charge); 
total offset by H% of average 
credit batance. 

Normally 7p-8p per transaction 
(though could be higher) : plus 
any interest charge on the 
overdraft itseff. 

Midland 

Variant of " ICI group terms " on 
first 30 withdrawal's ; additional 
withdrawals charged at 81 p each ; 
total offset by 1 % of average 
oredFt balance in excess of £100 
(eg, 1 % on £50 if average credit 
balance of £150). Payments into 
account free. 

81 p per transacitvon ; total offset 
by 1% of average credit balance. 

8]p per'transaction (plus any 
interest charge on the overdraft 
itself). If the overdraft is 
persistent, unauthorised and 
troublesome an extra surcharge 
of, say, C1-£2 may be added to 
the total charges. 


Lloyds 

" ICI group terms " for first 30 
Withdrawals; additional 
withdrawals charged ot l\p 
each; payments into account 
free. 

A flat £1.50 for first 30 
withdrawals for each account- 
holder ; additional withdrawals 
charged at 7Jp for cheques or 
cash, at I21p for standing 
orders, total offset by 11% of 
average credrt balance. Payments 
into account free. 

75 p per trarisaction, except 
standing orders which are 
charged at 121p each (plus any 
interest charge on the overdraft 
Itself). 

Williams & Giyn's 

New group terms coming into 
effect on March 1, 1973. Details 
not yet available (but see chart). 

Charging structure for ordinary accounts also being retionahsed, 

Detaiils not aveifable (but see chaft). 


Group (terms on first 30 
withdrawals (but, in view of 
forthcoming review of the old 
interbank pact on ICJ terms, 
details not given). Then 16p per 
transiaction offset by 1.66% of 
average credit balance. 


15p per transaction, offset by 
1.66% of average credit balance 
(ie, one free transaction per £9 
of average credit balance). 

O 


4p per transaction, offset by a nominal interest allowance on average 
credit balance pegged at 2% per annum below Bank rate (eg, the 
offset would now be running at 2% per half year). 


6p per cheque. Standing orders, 
transfer payments and payments 
into account free. Service charge 
of £1 paid half-yearly by account 
holder or employer. 


8p per cash withdrawal; &p per 
oheque; plus stationery charge 
(lOp for 20 cheques or 20 
transfer slips or 25 Giro 
envelopes). Standing orders and 
payments linto account free. 
From October Ist, 5p suioharge 
on transactions if Oakance 'is 
under £30. 


I5p per transaction (plus any 
interes>t charge on the overdraft 
Itself). 


No overdrafts allowed. 


No overdrafts allowed. 


— - ■ I « I I . ... ,■■■ . ... . 

Tha old standard ICI oroup terms specify that the first 30 withdrawals fiw an account in any half year pari^od »reJme if tM 
mmimum credit balance never faHs below C100; are i^erg^ at a flat 75p if the rnmimum balance does not fall below £60; and 
£1.60 if tha minimum balance falls below £50 (but is still positive). The Midland Bank uaaa the aema acala of ebargea but appli«< 
it to Aa averspa (rather than the minimum) credit balance. 
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^ to have a current account with one of 
Aese banks—so cheap, indeed, that 
;rn^ of ‘them witli whom The 
PSconomist spoke was witting to have 
its charges commlitted *to prim. Buit 
i before anyone da-s^hes off to switch his 
f custom, a word of warning. Accounts 
^at American bank branches have, so 
}■ far, been extended mainly as a cour- 
; tesy service to employees of the banks’ 
I iatge corporate customers. Those banks 
: which arc now thinking of building 
; tip retail! business for ilts own sake 
i are also getting down to 'the hard nosed 
; business of properly costing accounts. 
: That must almost certainly mean higher 
charges. 

' WhaJt is curious is not Chat iiihe 
dhairges of the clearing banks as a 
[ group shouW be high, but that tliey 
rfiould vary so much, even taking inito 
: account that their oast structures are 
not identical, (And Coutts, of course, 

^ aiims at a very special coterie and offers 
a highly personalised service aiKl 5uch 
extras as a full narrative statement). It 
is hard to believe diat ;the striking 
^ difference in charges ibetween, for 
example, Lloyds and NatWest reflects 
^ true differences in their relative cost 


tfiflt any 

efiidency and package of seivices 
offered. 

Failure to disclose 

But the most serious foiHure of the 
banks is their 0Qntli<mied ckumsmnees 
over ohaiges. Five years ago Mr 
Aubrey Jones’s Prices and Incomes 
Board called on itihem to publish tariffs 
(and for that matter to give customers 
a full aocounting of their pautticuilar 
charges). But the bankers demurred. 
One of their objections is that dis¬ 
closure would eventually mean only 
one standard schedule. But until one 
is convinced that the present range is 
rational that risk looks worth taking. 
The bankers^ more basic argument is 
that no two accounts are alike 
and that each branch manager shouW 
have full diserdtion to vary dhaiges. In 
short, that nileR are made to l>e broken, 
or at least intei^roted. 

Of course, discreitfiDn lias its podmis. 
It would be si»Mv to penaiHse a debdlt 
customeir, by wdthdirawing his group 
terms privileges or by dtherwiise 
charging him at penality raites, .if the 
overdraft has ibeen properly negotiated 
and the extension ctf the lending facU- 


How the ground rules apply in three cases 


Account details 


Mr Affluent 

Mr and Mrs Newlywed (joint account) 

Average credit balance 

£250 

£100 

over¬ 

Minimum credit balance 

£150 

£20 

drawn 

No. of transactions 

72 

98 

98 

of which standing orders 

(22) 

(30) 

(30) 

other withdrawals (30) 

(50) 

(50) 

salary credits 

(6) 

(2x6) 

(2x6) 

other m payments (14) 

(6) 

(6) 


Ordinary account 

Banks in bold type did their own 
calculations, hir economist 
did the rest 

r Coutts j 

Vr. NatWest 

J| Midland ^ 

Williams ^ 

i ftGlyn's 
r Barclays < 

j' Lloyds 

_1 inT 

h- Coutts 

r-NatWest 

p Williams i 

J ft Glyn's 

^ Midland 

M Lloyds 
^-Barclays 

'--UDT 

Coutts half year 

charge 

► -NatWest 
j- Lloyds £10 

J Williams 
ft Glyn's 
•-Midland* 

Barclays £g 

0 

terms" account 

£10 

Lloyds, NatWest and Barclays 
are calculated on standard 
"ICI terms" for the first 

30 withdrawals 

i 

Williams . 

& Glyn'st 

I fNatWest. I 

Barclays 
t* Lloyds 
Midland 

Williams 
f- ft Glyn'st 

NatWest. 

Barclays 

H ft Lloyds 

^Midland 

Privileges 
may be lost 

Im 

O [o, 


*This cfilculanon assumes that only the interest abatement is lost, but an additional surcharge of fT-£2 
could be added at the management's discretion t On new terms effective March h 1973 
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The only cash on a Sunday 


itjies promises 'to bring other lucrative 
business in its train. It would be equally 
stilly to penalise a customer who ch>alks 
up an overdraft for a day or two 
sliimply because an expected credit iitom 
is Ime arrivAng. On l^e other liand, it 
makes good serjs>e 'to peinta1i!se <the 
customer who persistendy overdraws, 
wi'Chout warning, and who causes con¬ 
siderable extra work and expense (in 
phone caillk, leftters, returned dieques) 
in the process. A single aultomaitic rule 
would not do. Nevertheless this sort 
of distinction could be made dear in 
a published ‘tariff of “ normal ” 
c'haiges. Certainly at least one major 
clearing bank (signlificaOtly, perhaps, 
also one witli pai^iculoiiily syBteniiatic 
internal oosting) manages to write into 
its oomputer prograimine an overdratf't 
“ allowance ” factor ito cover the occa¬ 
sional unintended overdraft ; the com¬ 
puter is told, in effect, 'to ignore it in 
computiing charges. 

Tliis is the crux. Rules ithat can and 
must be spdled out to a computer 
surely can also be spelled out ito 
customers. If nothing else, the present 
refusal of the banks to piubliish taiiiffs 
of charges ornackis ot bad public rela¬ 
tions. There is really no other seavice 
industry ihalt gets aiway with imnrder 
as the banks do. Fortunaltdy, ihclir 
compeiritors are sniffing out this weak¬ 
ness, whiiidi may force 'the issue. UDT 
has leajn inito ithe banking gome with 
a published tariff—and some of the 
American banks are expected soon to 
follow suit. 

It is true thiait any bank customer 
with the time and disposition can 
pc^ into his Jbcal ibnandh manager 
(and to aH his rival managers up and 
down the Hx^h Street) and ask for a 
full explanation of his diaiges. 'Ihe 
banks say they welcome -this^ but (they 
ako shelter b^nd the fact that their 
average customer is raither daunted by 
such a prosped and does not pop ’’ 
into the banking padour. lit is the 
ordinary man Who loses out against the 
more powerful and aoph ii sticated cus¬ 
tomer. 






United Nations Huildiufj.Neiv York. 


give youths ^bal view. 


The days when world finance 
revolved around a few European 
capitals are over. 

In a world where Japan is 
the third largest industrial power, 
and where new investment 
opportunities are appearing daily 
in Asia and Africa, a global view 
is necessary. 

The Hongkong Bank Group 
offers that global view. They pe 
working not just in the booming 
Near and Far East, but in Europe, 
North America and Australia. 
Everywhere they are assessing 
the local situation, analysing 
exporting opportunities, 
forecasting future trends. 


This expertise could be yours- 
and your clients. 

If your interest is in export 
or overseas investment, 
call the Hongkong Bank Group. 


If your problem is in Sandakan 
or in San Francisco, in rupees 
or deutschmarks, they can help. 
Theirs is the global view. 

Try them and se<\ 


THE 

HONCHOHG 
BAHK GROUP 


THE HdNGNONG BANK GROUP 

9 th’ aflftohur ch Street. L(xidon EC3V ODU 






Please write 
for a free Booklet 
on economic 
conditions in: 

Sin(4apore 
Philippines 
Brunei 
Ceylon 
The Federal 
Republic of 
Germany 
s India 
y East Malaysia 
West Malaysia 
Thailand 
Hong Kong 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Mauritius 
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NATIONAL BANK OF GREECE 

EstaMisiMd 1841 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST GREEK BANK 


Activities and results in 1971 

i 

At the annual general meeting of shareholders of the* 
National Bank of Greece held on 25th May 1972, the Governor. 
Mr. Christos Achis. was able to underline some of the Bank's 
major achievements in the past year. The progress made by 
the Institution, said the Governor, was in line with the great 
strides forward by Greek economy as a whole. 

Increased volume of business 

The expansion in National Bank business last year is indeed 
reflected in the Bank's Balance Sheet for 31st December, 1971. 
All items on the assets side were substantially higher at the 
end of 1971 than at the end of 1970. Total assets, not including 
contra accounts, rose by 27.9% as compared with the previous 
year. It is noteworthy that this increase was 2.5 times as high 
as the percentage rise in the national income at current prices. 
The continuous and rapid growth in the activity of the National 
Bank further consolraates its leading position in the bank 
system and economic life of Greece. Furthermore, the Bank is 
now one of the big international banks ranking amongst the 
100 largest financing institutions outside the 

Particular attention should be drawn to the fact that deposits 
of all types with the National Bank rose last year by 16,200 
million drachmae, or 32.8%. The increase represents more than 
half the value of total deposits channelled into all commercial 
banks. The rise in deposit accounts was higher, namely 53.7%, 
whilst savings and current accounts rose by 28% and 20.2% 
respectively. 

Availabilities, on the other hand, increased by 35%, thus 
ensuring a high rate of liquidity. 

The great increase in deposits accounted for the fact that 
the Bank was able adequately to finance the economy. Advances 
at the end of 1971 were 8,037 million drachmae, or 20.7%, 
higher than at the end of 1970. Three-quarters of the advances 
went to industry arKl workshops and the balance to trade. 

Furthermore a considerable proportion of State investment 
is financed by the National Bank through the purchase of State 
bonds and interest-bearing bills. In 1971 the Bank took up 
1.638 million drachmae-worth of interest-bearing bills and 
590 million drachmae-worth of bonds of economic develop¬ 
ment loans. 

The Bank also increased its investment by purchasing bonds 
issued by legal persons and shares of various companies. 
Investment last year increased by a total of 1,985 million 
drachmae. 

Results of the year 

The expansion in business was accompanied by a substantial 
rise in receipts. Total gross profits amounted to 2,619 million 
drachmae which was an increase of 393.9 million drachmae, 
or 17.7% over 1970. 

Out of total gross receipts 503.6 million drachma^^%as 
allocated to contingencies of all kinds and 62,2 rnHnon 
drachmae to depreciation. After the deduction from the gross 
profits of 1.079.8 million drachmae for expenditure on per¬ 
sonnel and 305.8 million drachmae for general expenses and 
taxes the enterprise showed a net profit of 667 3 million 
drachmae Out of this sum a larger amount is being allocated 


this year to the reserve (180 million drachmae, as compared 
^ with 105 million last year) whilst 90 million drachmae instead 
^ of 50 million is being set aside for income tax. Over half the 
net profits are being distributed in dividends to shareholders. 
Total distributed profits amount to 379.6 million drachmae, 
as compared with 303.7 million in 1970. This year the dividend 
per share (on 1,518,300 shares) is 250 drachmae, as compared 
with 200 drachmae last year. 

Expansion of foreign network 

During the year under review there was also an expansion 
of National Bank Business activity abroad. New branches were 
opened in Bayswater, London, and in Rotterdam, whilst the 
Hellenic Canadian Trust, an organisation affiliated to the 
Bank, was set up in Montreal, Canada. The extension of the 
Bank's international network was continued early this year 
with the establishment of an office in Chicago. In South Africa 
it was also intended to open a new branch at Pretoria which 
will bring the number of branches of the Bank’s local affiliate, 
the South African Bank of Athens, up to five. The Governor 
moreover announced the Bank's decision to participate In the 
capital of the French Monod-La Henin Bank—a member of 
the Banque de Suez group. The Bank is now represented in 
ei^t countries abroad by a total of 26 branches and offices 
owned either by itself or by subsidiary banks. 

The Bank’s foreign operations, as a whole, were expected 
to further increase in 1972, the Governor said. The trend of 
business during the early part of this year was already con¬ 
sidered very satisfactory. 

Modernlalng and administrative and operating methods 

The great increase and wide range of the Bank's activities 
at home and abroad have made it necessary to overhaul and 
modernise its organisation and methods of operation. A major 
effort is under way to this end, the main object of which is 
to simplify business procedure in order to speed up transactions 
and improve the efficiency of the Bank’s services to its clients. 
A further target is to render as wide a variety of services to 
as large a public as possible. Amongst the most important 
services now provided by the Bank are consumer credit, pay¬ 
ment of pensions by cheque, and the collection of accounts of 
public utility organisations. Plans for the modernisation of 
Bank premises are also in full swing. 

Decentralisation, a major factor of progress 

A further Important feature of reorganisation is decentralisa¬ 
tion. 'Phis takes the form of the delegation of powers and res¬ 
ponsibilities by the central management to executives at inter¬ 
mediate levels between itself and the Bank’s branches. This 
will entail the grouping of branches, mainly by geographical 
region. 

Decentrali.sation will be beneficial in many ways, it will give 
scope for the application of new methods of management at 
all levels throughout the Bank's whole network and ensure 
greater flexibility of the machinery of decision-making and 
action. It will also reduce the burden of work on the central 
services, facilitate the speedier introduction of new business 
procedures throughout the Bank's network, ensure rational 
employment of the abilities of staff, and improve the Bank's 
services to its clients. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET as at 31st December 1971 
(converted into Sterling) 


ASSETS 1971 

Availabilities in Greece & abroad 220,499,170 

Loans and advances ... 597,508,782 

Investments ... 78,012,200 

Other accounts ... 60,548.698 


1971 1970 

220,499,170 163,166,924 

597.508,782 495,161,969 

78,012,200 52.729,796 


Other accounts ... 60.548.698 40,532,824 

Guarantors & other contra accounts 310,579,585 276,081,824 

1.267.148,435 1,029,673,337 


LIABILITIES 

Share Capital and Reserves ... 29,264,442 

Provision for depreciation of Assets 33,878,894 

Deposits ... ... 836,519,105 

Other accounts . 56,906,409 

Guarantees etc. 310,579,585 


23.574.602 

29,799,400 


836.519.105 629,850.323 

56,906,409 68,367.188 


310,579,585 278,081,824 

1,267,148.435 1,029.673.337 


Profit and Loss account 



- 1971 

1970 

General expenses and taxes 

17,644,268 

15,893,415 

Provisions for contingencies 

7,204,287 

6,522.988 

Distribution of profits : 

Dividend* .. . 

4.833.503 

3.866.802 

Reserves and other provisions ... 

3,664,426 

2,047,340 


33.346.484 

28,330,545 


£3.18 1970 : £2.55 
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Buying insurance from the banks 


It has long been apparent that the 
clearing bs^s enjoyed an inunense 
advantage in their possession of 12,000 
High Street money shops. Their logical 
move was to find ways of exploiting 
these assets more effectively, by find¬ 
ing other quasi-financial business to put 
through them. Four years ago our 
summer banking survey suggested that 
they should mdke a real push to re¬ 
tail insurance business through these 
outlets. That is exactly what they are 
now doing, and on a scale that few 
foresaw then. 

In the intervening time, the clearers 
have taken over the insurance agencies 
that their branch managers had 
traditionally run as a sort of freelance 
operation on the side, with the com¬ 
mission being pocketed by the manager 
and seen as a traditional perk of the 
job. For giving up these agencies the 
managers have, of course, been com¬ 
pensated by special salary increases. 
Some of them continued to grumble 
for some time afterwards, especially 
those in medium-sized provincial 
towns who had made quite a good 
thing out of their insurance agency 
work. The present position is that the 
commissions all go to the bank, though 
50 per cent, or sometimes 100 per 
cent, of the commissions are now 
credited to the manager's branch pro¬ 
fit and loss account so that they enter 
into the assessment of the performance 
of his branch. 

At the same time each bank has set 
up an insurance unit at the centre to 
give the branch managers (i) regular 
briefings on insurance developments, 
drawing their attention to the different 
types and new forms of insurance they 
ought to be trying to sell, and (2} 
somewhere they can turn for expert 
insurance advice to meet particular 
customer requirements. Many branch 
managers as a result have got very 
interested in insurance and the scope 

•m 



for selling it that they realise they now 
possess. Some others, however, aie 
bored by the whole business ; when 
they have time to spare, they prefer 
to go out and play golf or lunch some 
accountants m the hope of drumming 
up more lending business. 

At the centre the pattern vanes. 
Barclays’ activities have been most 
conspicuous. It has set up a separate 
insurance brokmg subsidiary, Barclays 
Insurance Services Company (Bisco), 
which has run an extensive advertising 
campaign directed at customers. Its 
effective head is an ex-senior manager 
of tlie Northern and Employeis gioup, 
which was taken over by the Com¬ 
mercial Union in June, ig68. It has 
over a hundred staff, largely ex- 
insurance people, many of them re¬ 
cruited from the Northern and Em¬ 
ployers and other insurance companies 
that have merged recently ; of these 
staff over 30 are in Barclays regional 
head offices (so-called) and it is to these 
offices that the bzanch managers will 
turn for advice first of all. 

The emerging pattern 

The Midland’s operation is run by a 
former director of a Lloyd’s broking 
firm, styled “insurance adviser,” but 
whose job seems to have developed 
into rather more than that. At any rate 
Midland is now on the biink of setting 
up its own insurance broking sub¬ 
sidiary too. Williams and Glyn’s, 
which IS much smaller than its com¬ 
petitors but often rather quicker on 
the draw as a result, has also had a 
full-scale insurance subsidiary for over 
a year, run by an ex-Lloyd’s broking 
executive^ staffed entirely by insurance 
people. The banks differ in how far 
they have put their insurance experts 
out into regional head offices . 
Barclays has gone furthest while some 
others have tried to concentrate their 
experts at the centre. Thev also differ 
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If the clearing banks move 
more heavily into the 
insurance broking business, ai 
they probably will, do they fact 
the threat of takeover bids froir 
insurance companies ? 




Insurance man tumatl bankara: Baaeroft (Barclays). Manwanng (Midland). Slattary (Williams A Qlyn's) Bankers turned inauranok 
man: Karr (Uoyda). Orittendan (NelWast). 
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llw markets they can tap 
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? Wwftfc tif btr g nwrlwt size (premium incowel Cm KSBSa \ Brokerr share \ Placed direct & through agents 


Source: The Economist Intefligence Unit report. Figures are for 1968, but this was a 
i special survey and no further figures are available. Broker ' excludes the bankers. 


: in their willingness to hire top in- 
i surance men from outside, put them in 
1 charge, let them hire their own 
^ insurance staff and run the thing 
themselves. But the broad pattern 
is becoming clear. Those that have 
V) shrunk from taking the plunge so far 
^^xnay have to take it later. 

^ The effect of this conscious effort 
^ to boost the banks’ insurance broking 
V business has been dramatic. The Mid¬ 
land reckons that its insurance com¬ 
mission earnings were 6o per cent up 
in 1971, 40 per cent up in 1972 (so 
far) and expects to see 30 to 40 per 
cent a year for the next few years. 
Thus bank managers have obviously 
not lost their incentive to .sell insurance 
now that they no longer pocket the 
commissions. Even more important, 
the banks can now claim to be offering 
a far better service to cu.stomers than 
in the old days when the typical 
manager might have been an agent for 
two or three companies, put business 
with whichever of their representatives 
he liked best or had played golf with 
last, and himself knew nothing about 
insurance, though pretended he did. 

The range of choice 

Nowadays, therefoip, the private 
customer can go to his branch manager 
and re.asonabIy expert him to know 
(or quickly find out) which life office 
is best for conventional with-profits 
! life policies, which arc the good equity- 
linked policies and property bonds, 
what is a .sensible way to invest his 
£^,000 lump sum pension, how he 
, might use life assurance to avoid 
estate duty, or whether he can get his 
motor insurance more cheaply and 
, whether it is worth switching if the 
company is likely to be tougher 


on claims. And so on. One bank 
reckons its commission breakdown is 
now something like this : 


Income bonds, 

growth bonds etc 30% 

Life policies 25 % 

Annuitie.s 25% 

Pensions 10% 

Fire and accident 10% 


In other words, 90 per cent of the 
business is savings business, or life 
assurance in the broadest sense. This 
is not surprising. Commissions are 
most generous on this sort of business 
(because the premiums involved are 
big). And it is the type of business that 
customers are least likely to be putting 
through a proper insurance broker al¬ 
ready. The banks are not particularly 
keen to go after motor insurance be¬ 
cause it causes endless bother even 
when there arc no claims. But they 
would like to get their hands on more 
of their customers’ ordinary personal 
insurances (if* only because life and 
savings type business is then more 
likely to follow). Williams and Glyn’s 
now offers its own insurance package, 
the Masterguard, insured with four big 
offices and intended to combine the 
best features of the personal insurance 
packages offered by these companies. 
Claims .settlement will be quick and 
local—^by the local branches of the 
Royal Insurance (one of the four 
participants), through the local 
branches of Williams and Glyn’s. The 
Midland is trying a slightly different 
tack, and is setting up a personal in¬ 
surance package scheme insured with 
Lloyd’s underwriters, but with the 
branch managers having limited powers 


to issue policies on the spot in all except 
problem cases (which might include 
those living in SWi, SW3, NWS and 
other noted burglairy areas). 

There is good reason to forecast, 
therefore, that the bank branches 
might rapidly come to displace the 
part-time insurance agent, except 
possibly for motor insurance. For most 
of the other part-time insurance 
agents—the accountants, solicitors and 
so forth—will be unable to bring to 
bear the knowhow and back-up 
service that bank managers are now 
able to deploy. The result will be a 
huge improvement in the standard of 
selling and service at this level. People 
will get much better insurance advice, 
skilled help with their claims, and will 
probably be encouraged to buy extra 
in.surance, which most of them still 
need. The High Street brokers, un¬ 
qualified and usually only partially 
skilled, will probably remain, to cater 
for the two-thirds of the population 
that have no bank account. As now 
they will continue to make a feature 
of motor insurance. Some of the 
sleepier specialist life assurance brokers 
may feel the draught. The more alert 
of them will continue to thrive by 
being quick to dream up new life 
assurance devices and gimmicks. 

The bigger insurance broking com¬ 
panies will not be sorry to see their 
personal insurance business ebb away. 
With its small commissions and expen¬ 
sive administrative handling costs, the 
business is ludicrously uneconomic for 
the big broking firms, geared up as 
they are to handle the bigger risks. 
One of them, Staplegreen, is reputed 
in the insurance market to have worked 
out that it was using 1,000 staff to 
handle personal insurances a few years 
ago, out of which it made a net profit 
of £1,000 a year. The banks will also 
play a useful part in selling pension 
schemes to smaller employers, 
especially in the next two years as the 
new Tory state pension scheme—with 
its direct encouragement to occupa¬ 
tional pension schemes—grinds into 
action. But what will be interesting in 
the medium term is what happens 
when the banks have pushed into the 
personal insurance field as far as they 
can. With the expertise they will then 
have built up, their next logical step 
would be to push into medium-sized 
commercial and industrial insurance. 

Here their position is potentially 
strong. If a bank lends money to a 
firm, it not only needs to look over 
the firm’s financial position, it ought 
also to run over the hazards the fiw 
is exposed to, and advise or insist 
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Neil Uttlef^When times qre tough. Midl and Bank 
bend 0¥er badnuianls to help!' 


Neil Little is the go-ahead Managing Director who is 
making Vono Ltd into the pacemakers in furniture design 
His latest success—a "coals to Newcastle" deal with Dux 
Nobel, a leading Swedish company, to market Vono 
furniture in design-conscious Sweden 

Vono's link with Midland Bank goes back to 1896 
when Ernest Vaughan founded The Vono Company—to 
cast bedstead brackets Since then the company has 
grown into the multi-industry Duport Group, of which 
Vono Ltd IS a member And the Midland has been with 
them all the way 

As Neil Little says, "In easy times, any bank will fall 
over Itself to help It’s when cash is tight that we know 
where our friends are—at the Midland 

"Ours 18 a flow dependent industry and when the 


money sticks in the other fellow’s hands the Midland are 
always ready with theirs* 

With his eyes Irmly on European expansion, Neil 
Little may need the Midland s help more than ever And he 
knows he il get it 

The Midland would like the chance to help you too If 
you have export requirements coming up, need more 
working capital or have any other financial problems, your 
nearest Midland manager will be pleased to see you 
Almost ''ertamly, the Midland can help 


Midland Bank 

A GREAT BRITISH BANK 
meats any financial need anywhere 
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financial services 
for East-V\fest 
trade 

MOSCOW 

NARODNYBANK 

UNITED 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £391,000,000 


Hwad Office: 

24/32 King William Street, EC4P 4JS 
Telephone: 01*623 2066 
Telex: 885401 

Beirut Branch: 

P.O. Box 5481, Beirut, Lebanon 
Telex: Beirut 20720 

Singapore Branch: 

P.O. Box 3883, SinMpore 1 
Telex; Singapore 21726 
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Shortterm 

monejf 

man^ieiiieiit 


Allen Harvey & Ross offers the 
professional money manager a 
sophtsticated service that ensures the best 
use of short term funds. 

We deal in sterling and dollar 
negotiable certificates of deposit, bills 
of exchange, short dated British 
Government bonds and Treasury hills 
and local authority bonds. We accept 
deposits In sterling and dollars at call 
and short notice. 

Latest annual turnover in £ CDs 
and $ CDs exceeds £1,295 million and 
$2,344 million respectively. 

Publications about domestic and 
international money markets available 
from Allen Harvey and Ross are - 
This is Bill-Broking a description 
of the function and working of the 
London Discount Market 

Negotiable Sterling Certificates 
of Deposit. 

London Dollar Negotiable 
Certificates of Deposit. 

Negotiable Instruments in Euromoney 
Markets. 


Allen Har¥ey& 
RossUmitM 


Bill-brokers and bankers 
Established 1888 

Paid-up capital and published reserves 
Exceed €4 million. 

45 Cornhill. London. EC3V 3PB 

Telephone . 01 -623 4731 

Telex; London 883337 & 888000 

Telegrams and Cables. VALORADA. London, E.C.3 
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that adequate insurance cover be 
taken, if only to protect its own in* 
vestment. Of course, this is just what 
the big brokers already do with their 
clients, who tend to be the larger 
firms; it is also what insurance 
managers do in those large firms that 
have them. But there is a widespread 
suspicion that things stop there, and 
that there is a large mass of medium¬ 
sized firms that do not get properly 
looked over by an insurance expert 
to see what insurances they need and 
do not get expert advice about where 
to get it, or how to claim. This is the 
gap that ought to be filled—and is 
occupied to a small degree—by 
medium-sized broking firms in the 
provincial cities. But it is the gap into 
which the banks will probably move 
heavily once their insurance depart¬ 
ments have had a few vears to play 
themselves in and their managers get 
used to being all-purpose financial re¬ 
tailers instead of just bankers. But when 
this happens the banks will be in the 
insurance broking business up to their 
necks—as is already happening in 
Holland. They will then be in direct 
competition with the big broking firms, 
and ought to belong to things like the 
Corporation of Insurance Brokers. The 
logical step after that would be to buy 
their way into Lloyd’s to get direct 
access to Lloyd’s underwriters. 

Who takes over whom ? 
Bank-insurance links are not new. 
The merchant banks have long owned 
insurance broking firms (handling in- 
dusitrial risks). One broking firm, 
C. T. Bowring, recently bought a mer¬ 
chant bank (Singer and Friedlander) 
and already owns a hire purchase com¬ 
pany (Bowmaker). The Midland not 
only has its own insurance broking 
operation now but owns a 35 per cent 
stake in Montagu Trust and lienee 
in its insurance broking subsidiaries, 


Bland Welch and Bland Payne. 

How much further will these links 
go ? A merchant bank might find it 
useful to build up its insurance under- 
wirnting : Hill Samud, for Anstance, 
has a life insurance subsidiary 
amd one for general (insurance. Bult 
•there is no (^vious reason w'hy a 
clearing bank sliould want to move 
into insurance underwriting, by taking 
over an insurance comjiany big or 
small. The logical line of advance is 
further into broking. 

The interesting question, though, is 
how the insurance companies see it. 
The Commercial Union has already 
taken a stake in hire purchase 
(Mercantile Credit). And, significantly, 
now that Barclays has decided to sell 
its holding in United Dominions Trust, 
the buyers are the Eagle Star and 
the Prudential. The takeover of a 
clearing bank would permit a huge 
rationalisation of outlets ; mans of its 
local insurance branches could be 
closed and the work pul through 
nearby bank branches instead. As an 
additional advantage, it would shut 
out its competitor insurance companies 
from selling their policies through 
those bank branches. 

If any insurance company should 
get ideas along these lines, it would be 
interesting to know what the Bank of 
England would say. In South Africa, 
the Franzsen Committee into the 
monetary and fiscal system recently 
had quite a lot to sav about the ob- 
jeodions to clcaiintr banks anc in¬ 
surance companies owning each other. 
Officially there is no fiolicy in Britain 
because no such case has ever arisen. 
All the same theie is a widespread 
belief that the Royal phased in Liver¬ 
pool) did take discreet soundings about 
what would happen if it bid for 
Martins Bank (also based in Liver¬ 
pool) when the bank was up for grabs. 
It did not bid. 


Let speculation thrive 


The gillt-edged market has 'had a 
eiiaiPtling year. January saw the itop 
of an i8-mowth bull market, prolonged 
long after the know-alls had expected 
the turn. Then the bear, when it 
came, was large and grisly. Tlie mar¬ 
ket fell more aharply than at any 
time Mnce ihe war. The Financial 
Times 20-year governniend stocJc index 
fell from its January high of 91 ito 
below 75 in June. A subsequent 
attempt alt a rally fizzled cult. So ithe 
long-iterm bcoir may still be at large. 


Whether or not "this iis iso, it is clear 
that, as The Economist, among others, 
suggested last year, one consequence 
of the government broker no longer 
suppoiitling itlie market is more rapid 
and more violent movements in the 
price of gilts. 

So muefh so, in fact, that three job¬ 
bers have retired from 'the mariteit in 
the past few moniths, leavimg only six. 
And of tlie six only itwo, Wedd Dur- 
lacher and Acbrovd and Smithers, are 
Continued on page 36 


Some jobbers in the gitt-edgoi 
market have already fallen ou 
of bed. What is needed is 
both a reinforced jobbing 
system and a more speculativi 
market 
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90 WI’ SWITHINS luANE, 1X)NIX»^ EC4 
Telephone: 01 -626 2486 Telex: 884344 
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Jhtemational 
Money Bi*okers 


Branch Oflices 
in 

COPENHAGEN DUBLIN 
GENEVA HONG KONG 
MADRID MILAN 
SIN(.APORE TORONTO 
ZURICH 

Associated with 

Gerrard & National Discount 
Company Limited, 
IvOndon 



BANK BAZARGANI IRAN 

(First Private Bank in Iran) 

HEAD OFFICE 

Maidan Sepah, TEHRAN, Iran. 

Joint Stock Company—Established 1950 

Cable Address : '* I'RANBANK " 
Telex No : 2471 

Mail address : P.O. Box 2258 

Chairman and General Manager : 

H. 'E. Mostafa Tadjadod, Senator. 

Domestic and Foreign Banking Business 
of every description, speedy and efficient 
service. 

Network of Branches in Tehran and 
Provinces 

(86 in Tehran and 106 in the Provinces). 
A fully equipped Commercial Information 
Department, advice re regulations in 
banking and commercial questions. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

MARCH 20,1972 

. Ri(a1« 600.000,000 (507. p«*id up) 

Reaiorva's . ffteilfa 74,790,000 

Deposits .. Rliials 17,468,733.026 

ProIRt srvd Loafs . Rliia<l*s 36,250,000 

TtytaH R«isou>rcsf8 . 'Rita Is 17,929,773,026 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 

LONDON; 

91 Moorgate, London, EC2. 

Tdt: (01) 906 8425 end 8426 
TolAd: ' mANBANK" 

TotexNo: 883127 

HAMBURG: 

10 Bleichenbrucke, Kaufmennshause, 
Hanrrburg 36. 

Tel: 344626/7. 

TdAd: "tRANBANK" 

TetexNo: 212718 "fBANK" 
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'(bull find a specialised range 
of banking services here 




||Cannon Street Acceptances Limited, the banking subsidiary of Cannon 
Street Investments Limited, is based in the heart of the West End ol 
London. The Company’s range of services includes finance for working 
capital through the provision of acceptance credit and overdraft facilities, 
and short and medium term loans for property purchase and development. The Company 
is able to give advice on mergers, acquisitions, financings and market flotations. Also, 
current account facilities are available to clients and shareholders of the parent Company. 

Backed by capital and reserves of £ 5.3 million. Cannon Street Acceptances Limited is 
continuing successfully with its expansion programme designed to strengthen its 
established position in the money market, and thereby broaden its scope for the provision 
of loan finance. 


Cannon Street 
Acceptances Limited 

51 Grosvenor Street, London WIX OAN Tel: 0V493 387^ 
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The B.N.E Group 
<m all five continents 


Subskdiary in 

GREAT BRITAIN 

British & French Bank Ltd 

8/3 Kins William Street, IDNDON EC4P 4HS, lei 01 e06.56m telex: 883412 
60 Brompton Road (Knishtsbridge), LONDON SW3 iBW, tel. 01.589 4491 

BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

Hoad Office: K. Boulevard das ItaKerts. 75. mRIS(9al. FRANCE 
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throughout the British Commonwealth 

EUROPE 
GREAT BRITAIN 

British & French Bank Ltd 

LONDON 

AFRICA 

GAMBIA 

International Bank for Commerce & Industry 

BATHURST 

KENYA 

Commercial Bank of Africa 

MOMBASA NAIROBI 

NIGERIA 

United Bank for Africa 

ABA APAPA BENIN-CITY EBUTE-METTA ENUGU IBADAN 
IKEJA KADUNA KANO LAGOS MAIDUGURI NEW-BUSSA 
PORT-HARCOURT WARRI ZARIA 

AMERICA 

CANADA 

Soci6t6 Financi6re pour le Commerce et I'Industrie Ltee 

MONTREAL QUEBEC 

ASIA 
HONG KONG 

INDIA 

BOMBAY CALCUTTA NEW-DELHI SINGAPORE 

AUSTRALIA 

BRISBANE MELBOURNE PERTH SYDNEY 
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Ins and outs of money flows 


Just in time for the first anniversary of 
the credit revolution, the Bank of 
England has produced an impressive 
study of the flow of funds in Britain*. 
This is a relatively new tool of analysis 
in this country, a post-Radcliffe innova¬ 
tion. The data, which is taken back to 
1952, throws some light on how shifts 
in fiscal and monetary policy work 
their way through private flnancial 
channels. But, needless to say, not 
everything can be quantified. 

One point to emerge is the extent 
to which the impact of the unprece¬ 
dented swing into surplus of the govern¬ 
ment’s finances in the post-devaluation 
squeeze of 1968-70 was diluted, first 
by the authorities’ support of the gilt- 
edged market and then by massive 
inflows of funds from abroad. Another 
point, not unrelated, is the dispropor¬ 
tionate, and finally unworkable, burden 
placed on the commercial banking 
sector in the bad old days of credit 
directives and the interest rate cartel. 

How the accounts wc»rk 
The more familiar national income 
accounts focus on real activities rather 
than financial activities. They express 
economic flows starting from the fact 
that output both generates income and 
is used to meet the demand generated 
by various forms of expenditure. The 
links between national income account¬ 
ing and financial transactions arise from 
the fact that those who receive income 
are not necessarily those who spend, 
since spending can come out of saving 
or borrowing; and those who save are 
by no mean.s ncce.ssarily those who 
invest in physical assets like buildings 
and machinery. 

The common point of departure 

*An introduction to flow of funds account¬ 
ing : 1952 - 70 . Bank of England. 5 op. 


between the national income accounts 
and the flow of funds accounts is the 
financial surplus or deficit of each of 
the four main sectors of the economy, 
public, personal, company and overseas. 
In national income terms this measures 
the gap between (1) a sector’s direct 
income (in wages, salaries, profits or 
rent) adjusted to reflect its net transfers 
with other sectors (in taxes, grants and 
interest and dividend payments), and 
(2) its outlays on current consumption 
and capita] investment. For the over¬ 
seas sector the financial surplus (or 
deficit) would mirror Britain’s deficit 
(or surplus) on the current account of 
its balance of payments: when a country 
manages to buy abroad more than it 
sells, it is in effect buying on lick, 
swapping financial assets for real goods 
and services. For the economy as a 
whole, the surpluses and deficits of the 
individual sectors balance each other 
out. If the government moves into 
financial surplus as a result of a restric¬ 
tive fiscal policy, it puts an equal and 
opposite pressure on the financial 
balance of the other sectors of the 
economy. 

A financial surplus also measures the 
amount a sector has available cither to 
add to its financial assets, say through 
purchases of gilt-edged, or to reduce 
its financial liabilities, say through 
repaying bank loans. The new accounts 
detail these transactions, tracing the 
transactions of banks and other financial 
institutions, as well as those of the 
public, company, personal and overseas 
sectors. What is intriguing about these 
data is thait they show just how 
important the financial intermediaries 
arc in channelling funds between the 
other sectors. 

The point of the sharp swing in 
government finances following the 
November, 1967, devaluation of the 



Dollars flow in 


pound was, of course, precisely to put 
pressure on domestic demand in order 
to free productive resources for exports 
and import-saving. By all conventional 
yardsticks the squeeze 'was massive. As 
the chart shows, the swing in the public 
sector’s financial position from deficit 
into surplus between 1967 and 1970 
was of the order of £2^ billion-—or 
7 per cent of gross domestic expendi¬ 
ture at the time. Moreover, the fiscal 
squeeze was backed by the then usual 
package of monetary restraints, above 
all tough credit directives and (until 
1970) by the requirement that importers 
place deposits with the government 
against purchases of goods from abroad. 
The combination did eventually bite. 
But the impact on the domestic finan¬ 
cial markets and, more especially, on 
company liquidity was both slower to 
come and less severe than might 
reasonably have been expected. Why ? 

The borrowing requirement 

One technical point has to be made 
before answering the question. TTie 
usual measure of the impact of govern¬ 
ment financing on the domestic money 
and capital markets is the government’s 
borrowing requirement. This can differ 
from its financial deficit (derived from 
the national income arrnnnts) to the 
extent that the authorities engage in 
certain other transactions (such as the 
refinancing of export credits or the 
acceptance, or repayment, of import 
deposits), that must equally be financed, 
.lie table detailing the swing in the 
public sector’s finances shows both 
measures. And it is this table that tells 
the basic story: how in 1968 the 
authorities simply botched their oppor¬ 
tunities, by giving the government 
broker instructions that effectively undid 
much of the work of basic budgetary 
policy, and how in 1969 and 1970 the 
domestic squeeze was swamped by the 
very success of the earlier decision to 
devalue the pound. 

Gilts and currencies 
It is true that in 1968 the financial 
balances of both the central govern¬ 
ment and the public sector were still 
in deficit. But so, too, was the balance 
of payments. So the authorities were 
taking in sterling (against net sales of 
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foreign exchange made by the 
Exchange Equalisation Account) to 
finance the shortfall in overseas earn¬ 
ings. Indeed, this intake was more 
than sufficient to cover the central 
government's own borrowing require¬ 
ment (if not that of the public sector 
as a whole). The margin might have 
been used to reduce Whitehall's 
indebtedness to the banking system, 
reinforcing the squeeze on the financial 
markets. 

But that opportunity was missed. 
Instead, in pursuit of their bad old 
policy of bucking any sharp falls in 
gilt-edged prices, the authorities wound 
up underwriting a massive rundown of 
government stock by the non-bank 
private sector. The OECD later esti¬ 
mated that this fiasco accounted fur 
roughly half of the above-target growth 
in the money supply in Britain in 196B. 

Over the next two years what 
mattered most was the swing into 
surplus of Britain s balance of pay¬ 
ments. The autliorities misjudged this 
That was not too surprising: even 
the outturn of the current account of 
the balance of payments is notoriously 
hard to predkt. Aiid, in the event, 
the inftovr of 'foreign exchange on the 
capital accounts was also rapidly 
building up. 

There are two points to be made 
here. First, any net inflow of foreign 
exchange must be financed by sterling 
counterpart funds and if the amount 
of sterling needed on this account 
cannot be mei from a surplus on the 
government's own financial accounts, 
then it must be borrowed in the 
domestic markets. Second, in both 
1969 and 1970 the inflow of foreign 
exchange was not simply a passive 
reflection of trade flows and the 
decisions of foreign investors. British 
companies deliberately, and success- 
fully, solicited funds from abroad to 
ease the squeeze on their liquidity at 
home. Some firms with overseas 
afiUiates transferred funds over intra- 


company accounts. Others used the 
leeway provided by the return of con¬ 
fidence in sterling to swing the balance 
of trade credits (or leads and lags) 
in their favour. 

Pressure on the banks 

Companies also turned to the banks 
This was the time when British firms 
first turned heavily to borrowing in 
foreign currencies to finance their 
domestic operations. It was also the 
period in which the Bank of England's 
overworked credit directives on sterling 
lending broke under the strain—not 
least because the artificial pegging of 
clearing banks* lending rates to Bank 

That swing in government financing 


rate made bank loans so temptingly 
cheap to cost-conscious company 
treasurers ^especially after Bank rate 
was reduced in March, 1969). By the 
summer of 1969 the London clearing 
banks were £2 20m ovcrleiit. Even so, 
in 1969, exceptionally, companies 
actually ran down their bank deposits. 

Nor was this all to frustrate the 
bankers. The 1969-70 squeeze had 
also helped to build up the inter-com¬ 
pany lending market, as firms desperate 
for funds were prepared to by-pass 
the banks. 

The brakes come off 

Until 1971. also, that is until the 
credit revolution, the banks' share of 
the personal borrowing business was 
dismally small Even in the good" 
years their share was not much over 
10 per cent The hire purchase firms 
did not do much better The running 
was left almost entirely to the 
unregulated (and tax-favoured) build¬ 
ing societies, although insurance com¬ 
panies also had a comer of the massive 
market for house-purchase lending. 

Then, in 1971, bank lending (other 
than home loans) to the personal sec¬ 
tor shot up to £585m, or 23 per cent 
of total Arrowing, the bulk of the 
gain coming, not surprisingly, in the 
second half of the year A further 
£ 1,085m was extended in the first 
half of 1972 alone Home loans, too, 
were up The revolution was on 
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Public sectors': 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

* 

Pinancual deficit (—)/surpl'U's ( + ) 

1.048 

- 365 

- 862 

427 

adjusted for import deposits, etc 

268 

- Ill 

8S0 

945 

equals borrowing requirement 

1,316 

- 476 

2 

1,372 

of which . central government 
10*081 authont'ies and 

759 

-1,112 

678 

568 

pubt'ic corporations 

557 

636 

676 

804 

less external financing (payments 

deficit —/surplus 4-) 

-1,111 

595 

1 350 

2,677 

equals net domestic borrowing 

requirement 

205 

119 

1,348 

4,049 

Financed by: 

Banking sector. 

178 

- 346 

878 

1,686 

Indebtedness to Bank of England 
National debt (increased bank 

128 

- 128 

276 

- 471 

holdings 4 ) 

- 268 

- 527 

29 

1,337 

(of which : gilts) 

(- 283) 

(- 341) 


<^'275> 

Other public debt 

318 

309 

573 

819 

(of which : local authority) 

(317) 

(312) 

(483) 

(772) 

Notes and com with the public 

52 

146 

230 

227 

Other domestic borrowing - 

- 27 

313 

222 

2,139 

(of which: non-bank holdings 

of gilts) 

(- 206) 

(361) 

(93) 

(1.848) 
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lie operators. Since the jobbers 
the market, by quoting bid and 
far prices and dealing, the actual 
ice of the -market is dn 
; and few would miaiinitaiin tfhat. 
entirely satisfactory. 

|( The three jobbers Who left ithe mar- 
wore a mixed bunch. The largest, 
!imd the first ito leave, wais Smiith 
l^rorthers. It has 'traditlionially been a 
jobber in industrial and mliuning >^tocks, 
Bind entered the gilt market only 14 
Specks before it decided to bow 
Its entry was a serious attempt to 
^^?Sdeii the base of 'the inarke't, since 
is comparable in size to Wedd and 
|ickroyd. But it lost money fast. 
p)h)e matin problem was the sheer sipeed 
'|)f the drop : it had expected maxi- 
^hmn daily movemenfts of a point in Ithe 
I'Wioes of long-dated stxxks and i of a 
?^>oinit in shorts. In the event, even 
sometimes dropped by 2 podnlts a 
pbiy. And four ouit of its eight direc- 
had 'to be diiverted to gilSs, linsitcad 
'fil (tbe one it Irnd intended, -so that 
ilenty of profitable opportuniities for 
:;tiealing in equities were being lost. 

V Nexft 'to go was Pyke and Bryanit, 
J.C. Btnali, 'Special isit jobber wtith 12 yeains 
| the markelt. Then Francis and Pracd 
IlliQpped too. Francis used to be the 
Ifiygeat gik-edged jobber, before Wedd 
. ind Ackroyd came into the market, 


owl <the only sizeable jobber in gWts 
jpart from itliem and Smiths. So dieir 
etirement meant the removal of 
wo of the big four within a month. 

The cause of these upheavals wias 
emoval of the government broker’s 
Uftomatic support from the market as 
of the new deal for competitjon 
,1 the City. It was a long overdue and 
tearly desirable switch in official 
priorities. The new policy is to have 
nifbrm itreatment of various types of 
inancial institutions and to run mone- 
iTy policy through open market o}>era- 
ons and reserve ratios (with occasional 
dp from special deposits), leaving 
'rices to ration credit. But market 
jToes can only work propeiiy in a 
larket, and the excellence of the gilt 
larket has been built up over the years 
irougih which lilt has l>een au'tomaftac- 
Jly supported. The question rs 
^herthcr its foundations are .*rtrong 
inough to survive in die new, unshel- 
, 5 red conditionB, and v^rhat improve- 
lenrts can be made. 


.einforcing the jobbers 

he first need dis to strengthen the 
ybbers. The Econopiist has already 
iggested (July i»>th) a possible blue- 
; -rinit for a hacking system for jobbers 
.. rin »to the syndicates of Lloyd’s 


rm mv ' 

underyrriiliers. The lidea is (that inriusit- 
rial and conunerciiall companies, and 
perhaps individiials, would hack the 
jobbers and enable them to do the big 
deals that are necessary. The jobbers 
would act as agemts for *these syndi¬ 
cates. Gonceotraited participaltion by 
financial inisdltutions would have ito be 
avoided, because of possible conflicts 
of 'interest : a bank wanting to put 
through a large sale should not be 
connected with a jobber who might be 
about to take on the stock. (In 
America, where the jobbing in Treasury 
bonds is done by so huge banks 
and brokers, a ibank’s investmenit side 
is restricted from deals with its dealing 
department in many situations). 

The alternative to some reinforce¬ 
ment of the jobbing system is that large 
and medium gi'lit deals wrW come ito be 
made outside the market, as often liap- 
pens in equities where the markets are 
small. This would be unsaitisfactory, 
however, l>eoausc 'the price of .sitocks 
would be set by the smallest deals, 
although there would be feedback from 
outside deals. Also, one of ithe main 
needs of a good market—dnformartion— 
would be reduced sharply. It would be 
curious to have die large and medtium 
deals cult off from 'the biggesit deals 
of all—Ithe 'issue of new 'Sitock 'tifiiraug*h 
the taps. 

Apart from strengthening the jobbers 
so 'that itlicy can steady the market, 
conditions could be improved by 
.strengtfiening 'the .speculative element 
in the market, 'ITiat may seem curious, 
but bear speculation can steady 'the 
market because a bear ;iis a much 
quicker buyer after a drop than a 
new buyer. The boar has a profit ito 
defend and will move fast ito secure 
it. lie may well be happy 'to buy on 
the way down if he lis ^b^ing a rea¬ 
sonable profit. But the new buyer wdffl 


Bears in a china shop 



want to be more sure of an upitum 
bdore buying: indeed, there must be 
an upturn for 'him to want to buy, 
whereas for the bear fthere need not 
be. A good Alustraition is provided by 
die market’s knowledge in «the frrat half 
of ithiis year that there would be laxge 
forced sales of gilts by die clearing 
banks. There was no liimk <0 die size 
of ithe drop tholt this •could catise. But 
had there been bears, (they would have 
sold os soon lais 'the situaition became 
dear (or 'before) and would have been 
ready to receive the dearers* stock 
when it came. The drop would have 
been more orderly, and some of the 
jobbing casualties mighlt have been 
avoided. 

One enoouragemenit to ithe ibeairs 
would be for the Bank to .introduce a 
register of ithem. At present gih-edged 
operaition« have 'to be settled with die 
actual transfers as soon as possible, 
instead of there being an account, as 
with equities. And nobody is 'al'lowed 
to go short of stock. So a bear must 
cither have a large body of stock at 
his disposal or be able 'to borrow it. 
Even if he has a body of stock he 
wants to -sell, it may well be in a differ¬ 
ent part of hiis organisaitdon. Either 
way, selJing becomes a cumbersome 
and time-consuming operation. And 
the essence of speculation is speed. A 
regifirtered bear, as lin Ameriica, would 
l>c able to go without further 

ado. His sale would effectively be 
covered by stock from the Bank, untiil 
he covered with a purchase. 

“ Z ” accounts or “ re-pos ” 

Another encouragement to the specu¬ 
lators would be if ithe Bank were to 
allow “ Z ” accounts to a far wider 
range of gilt market operators dian 
the discount houses 'and the few 
brokers who have them at present. 

Z ” accounts with the Bank enable 
'the holders 'to seiH a sitock alter holding 
i't only a day. Other operators cannot 
.sell until they can deliver the stock. 
But when they buy, 'it can lake a week 
to get the deed and another for the 
certificate, after which a sale can occur. 
Those wiith large blocks of stock can 
use old purchases from their block and 
replace them with the new’ly bought 
stock, but this is cumbersome and slow. 
It also discriminates beitiween operaitors 
arbitrarily. If a wider group of opeira- 
tors were in a position to sell soon after 
buying, they would be keener to buy 
and would require a smaller profit 
for doing so. This would make recov¬ 
eries in 'the market come sooner. 

Repurdhase * agreements are agree¬ 
ments with the Bank that it will 
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exchange bills (or other Hquid assets) 
for pks for a specified time and with 
specified repurchase prices. They 
woulld differ from the old automatic 
support in being aft ^the Bank's con¬ 
venience. But much more importoanit 
is that 'they would enable the Bank 
to sip:ial to ^the market. The prices 
aft which it does “ re-pos ” woulld sshow 
ks view about linlteresit rates^ enabling 
it to steady 'the market. Re-pos are the 
practice in America and enable the 
Fed to signal. The Bank’s vast involve¬ 
ment in the market through its £2^ bil- 
lion-£3 .billion borrowing requaremenlt 
in 1972-73 makes its view about the 
course of interest rates necessary to fund 
this, and <to achieve its monetary objec¬ 
tives, of prime importance ; and, if 
known, a stabilising factor. The ob¬ 
vious danger would be the temptation 
to use “ re-pos ” to buck market trends 
in the name of stabilisation. 

I't is tempting to believe thteut reform 
is no longer an urgenit issue now tholt 
the storm has been weathered. Certainly 
the elephantine behaviour of ithe clear¬ 
ing banks, who found 'themsdlves ovor- 
comrnitted by olients’ lending ceilings 
that had been enthusiositicallly inoreas^ 
last year, is unlikely ‘to be repeofted. 
They got very idhort of cash, wiith 
inteihank rates going up to 9 per cent 

Are wits enough? 

The merchant banks are wondering 
which way to go next. During the 
1950s and 1960s the more dynamic 
ones -grew by extending the range of 
their services from pure banking, and 
export financing through acceptance 
cr^its, to corpjoratc finance and invest¬ 
ment management—and from there to 
an ever-broadening battery of related 
financial activities like leasing, insur¬ 
ance and running unit and investment 
trusts. The more far-sighted seized the 
opportunity of the growth in the. Euro- 
doHar market to boost their balance 
sheet totals. The attribute that gave 
the merchant banks a special place in 
the City’s—and their own—esteem was 
their mental flexibility and agility. 
They may not sit on very large depo¬ 
sits (the clearing banks have four times 
as much as the -members of the Accept¬ 
ing Houses Committee), and they may 
not—as on the continent of Europe- 
own powerful segments of industry ; 
but they pride themselves on the ability 
to do a deal, arrange a financing, bring 
out a new issue, manage a merger, and 
generally minister to the dnore specia¬ 
lised needs of their clients better than 
any other class of competitor. 


THE' CntT ' . ' '‘f 

at one stage: some nimble operators 
were making a turn by -using their bank 
advances -to lend back ait a profit, 
sometimes even through the same 
branch. The resultini^ forced sales of 
gilts hit ‘the imarkeit just as it was on 
the way down. Presumiably the c'learers 
win b^ome more adept a« they get 
used to the new oonvpdtiitive credit 
environment. 

But there are plenty of good reasons 
for expeoting a furtrier fall in gilt 
prices. Restraint of mioneltary expan¬ 
sion 'has not been atJteinpied yet. There 
is the £2^ billion-£3 billion deficit to 
be managed, and autumn i.s the worst 
season. The Government could only sell 
£1.8 billion of gilts to the non-bank 
private sector in 1971, the best year 
ever for gilts, and this year there will 
be competition for the funds from the 
private sector. Ibc inflationary'^ outlook 
has got worse, and -if itherc is a prices 
and incomes policy thait looks like 
working, the market’s joy would be 
re.'itmined by itdie almo^^t certain pros¬ 
pect of itighiter monetaiy poilicy. 
American irtteresit raitos, whiich are a 
strong influence, Will probably go up 
further after the presidential election. 
So the autumn could see another sharp 
fall. It would be nice if the market were 
ready for it. 


But challengers are looming up on 
several sides. Since the (Government’s 
new competition and ciedit ])hilosopl»y 
was introduced at a time of monetary 
ease, with the money supply growing at 
a record rate, those bank.s that were 
previously subject to quantitative rest¬ 
rictions have been able to go out and 
market their loans. This in turn has 
made it worth while to become more 
active in the seardi for deposits. New 
banks have emerged. In the case of 
some, like Wintmst and Corinthian, the 
ratio of shareholder funds to deposits 
has to be high. But as reputation giows, 
then so do the deposits. 1 'he Burston 
Group, whidh, in one form or another, 
has been going for 17 years, has a 
much more extended ratio. Now that 
quantitative restrictions have gone, it is 
up to 'the persuasiveness of the banker 
to attract business and up to his skills 
to make profits. 

Dividing lines have become progres¬ 
sively hai^er to draw. There used to 
be the dearers and the rest. And the 
lest were divided into those banks that 
had made it into the merchant bankers 
club, the Accepting Houses Commit¬ 
tee, and those that were on the fringe. 




Merchant banks are meant to 
live on their wits. But they an 
going to need brawn as well at 
brain 




^ from the fringe: British Bank of Commeree*s Stone, Keyset UUmann’s Stoutzker, London arnf Courtt/s Caplan and Triumf>h's 


But in the frenzy of the bull market 
and the .property boom, property com¬ 
panies have started up their own bank¬ 
ing operations: there is one at Star 
(Great Britain) and another at Bovis, 
the builders. Finance companies now 
offer some banking facilities and advi¬ 
sory services. Clearing banks now own 
merchant banks; the National and 
Commercial has Williams and Glyn’s; 
Naltional and Grindlays has bought out 
the .minority holding in Wm Brandt’s 
Sons; National Westminster started its 
own, County Bank, and Midland owns 
a third of Samuel Montagu’.s parent, 
flic Montagu Trust. 

The threat posed by the clearing 
banks is perhaps the most serious. They 
arc muscling in on the strength of theii 
deposits. The writing on the wall was, 
perhaps, the £36om raised to finance 
the development of British Petroleum’s 
North Sea discoveries. A great part of 
the British contribution was provided 
by the clearing banks. In the bad old 
days of rigid cartelisation, such a com¬ 
mitment to medium-term financing, 
and in a highly complex and relatively 
risky form, would have been impos¬ 
sible. British Petroleum’s merchant 
banks would have had to rack their 
brains to think up rights issues, deben¬ 
ture issues, consortia lendings, Euro¬ 
dollar borrowings and the whole gamut 
of clever and ingenious things mer¬ 
chant banks are paid to think up. But 
BP*s merchant bank, Lazard Brothers, 
was one of a troika of managers which 
included Morgan (Juaranty Trust of 
New York, and HP’s clearing bank. 
National Westminstoi. Now -that Nat- 
West has .got a notion of how 'the thing 
works, it can go along to an oil com¬ 
pany and offer to arrange another con¬ 
sortium deal—and to take lo per cent of 
the amount to be subscribed (perhaps 
to Shell, whose own bankers, Lloyds, 
were hostile to the BP .scheme, though 
they are likely to be dragged, however 
reluctantly, into a similar package for 
Shell). Merchant banks cannot write 
that kind of business—and so will not 
get it. The difficulty that the clearing 


banks still suffer from is that of attract¬ 
ing merchant bankers to work in the 
bureaucratic behemoths—and at sala¬ 
ries which do not upset the mainstream 
mandarin clearers. The simplest way 
out is to have a tame merchant bank 
which is wholly owned but autono¬ 
mous, but somehow, the tame ones 
have not yet sparkled. 

Then there are also the new (for 
Britain) banques d’affaires, of which 
the most famous and successful is the 
organisation created by Mr Jim 
Slater: Slater, Walker Securities. In 
the short period of its existence, Slater, 
Walker’s capital resource.s have far out- 
.stripped those of even the biggest mer¬ 
chant banks, Hambros and Hill Samuel. 
The alternatives are : to beat him, to 
join him, to play a different game, or 
to try and have it all ways. 

There is a real choice that merchant 
banks have to make. Eiflier they, or 
their satellites, decide to become 
aggressive buyers and seMcrs of com¬ 
panies, which means getting deeply 
involved with their banking and bank¬ 
ing services clients—or they can main¬ 
tain the lawyer-like detachment of 
the professional, and take their profit 
from the interest rate differential, from 
fees, and from diversifications in the 
financial field. Hill Samuel, for 
example, makes about two-thirds of 
its profits out of banking (of which 
straight banking provides about 6o per 
cent and fees the rest) and the other 
third from shipping and in.suranee. It 
.still has -to get a larger capital base to 
expand all its activitie.s, and has, in 
common with several others, uw the 
Eurobond market for fairly substantial 
borrowing.s. The bank feels that to 
become a stockmarkct-oricntatcd bank, 
of the Slater, Walker mould, would 
drive clients away. The attitude is 
understandable ; there is k real fear in 
industry that merchant banks are 
simply talent scouts for the takeover 
merchants. 

There is another way out, and that 
is to try to have one’s cake and eat 
it. This difficult operation is being done 


With delicacy by N. M. Rothschild and 
Sons. On the one hand there is the 
bank. And on the other there is the 
Rothschild Investment Trust, which 
goes after special .situations in the stock 
market and makes some pretty aggre.s- 
sive bids. The name of Rothschild is 
kept firmly in the financial news, and 
the equity s?take in the trust owned by 
the bank provides a faster rate of 
capital growth than any of the tradi¬ 
tional activities. 

The need for capital 

Even to stay in relatively straight 
banking, resources have to be increased. 
Mergers would seem, on historical evi¬ 
dence, one way of bringing this about. 
In fact, the number of bank mergers 
—outside those hundreds that led to 
the formation of the clearing banks— 
has been fairly small since the war. The 
largest series, of which the architect 
was Mr (now Sir) Kenneth Keith, cul¬ 
minated in the formation of Hill 
Samuel in 1965; this followed the mer¬ 
ger of Philip Hill and Higginson in 
1951 and the incorporation of Erlangers 
* 959 - Kenneth clearly 

reckons that tho.se kind of mergers are 
not wlrat is needed any more—all they 
bring are more deposits, a little more 
capital, and a very great many direc¬ 
tors. In retrospect, the logic of the 
merger that he tried to bring off with 
the Metropolitan Estate and Properly 
Corporation has many more supporters 
now than it had then. Not only were 
the terms opposed, but there was a 
great amoum of moral opposition. One 
of the most influential moralists w'as 
the Prudential Assurance company. 
Two years -latcn it appears as fairy 
godmother to thtiakeover of the Cen¬ 
tral and District property company by 
Keyser Ulbnann. Things change fast 
in the City. 

The most spectacular meiger is the 
one proposed between that property- 
laden bank and one of the whizzers of 
the fringe banks, Dahon Barton. The 
comUned bank will have lendings of 
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East Africa, 1971. With a beautiful climate, 
hordes of wild animals, and a burning need tor 
foreign currency 

The answer—develop the rich potential 
tourist market. The problem-raising funds to 
provide the facilities. 


National and Grindlays Finance 

and Development Corporation helped by 

making finance available 


It won't be the last time that National 
and Grindlays—with branches, subsidiaiies 
and associates in the Middle and Far East, India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh, and all over Africa— 
help the developing countries, by providing 
vital funds in the places where they 
can do most good. 

If that's wild, we're proud of it. 




NATIONAL 

AND 

GRINDLAYS 
BANK GROUP 


National and Grindlays Bank Limited, 

23, Fenchurch Street, London, EC3M 3DD. Phone: 01 -626 0545. 


Branehas. Subaidiarias, Aaaociatad Companiaa or Rapraaantativas in: 

United Kingdom, Bahrain. Bangladesh. Cyprus, Dubai, Ethiopia, France Ghana. 
Greece. Hong Kong. India. Japan, Jersev, Jordan. Kenya, Lebanon, 

Malaysia, Malta, Nigeria, Oman. Pakistan, Qatar. Rhodesia. Singapore. 

Sri Lanka. Swiueriand. Uganda. United Arab Emirates. Zambia. 
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N M Rothschild 


& Sons Limited 
Merchant Bankers 

New Court 
St. Swithin’s Lane 
London EC4P 4DU 


Whether you're plannintj to open up ne\y 
markets, conclutJe a business tieup or 
set up a jojnt venture, the Bank of 
Kobe can help you. We’re one of yy 
Japan’s leading commercial 
banks with 160 branches in 
all parts of the country ^y I 

and connections with 



virtually every sector of Japanese 

a . Our overseas offices in 
mcial centers of the world 
1 ready to answer all > our 
‘stions. It will save you 
uch time, trouble and cost 
) sec us if you’re thinking 
about getting into Japan. 


Bank of Kobe can give you some pointers 
on how to enter Japan 


BANK OF KOBE 
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A fistful ^f banks 


Parent company 


Arbutfinot Latham^ 

Baring Bros^ 

Britisn Bank of Commerce 
Brown Shipley* 

Burston Group 
Cedar Holdings 
Cherterihouee Group* 
Corinth'ien Holdings 
Dalton, Barton 
Drayton Corporation 
First National Finance Corp. 
Robert Fraeer 
A. Gibbs* 

Guinness Mahon* 
Hambros* 

Hill Samuel* 

Leopold Joseph 
Keyser Ullmann 
Kleinwort, Benson* 

Lazard Brothers* 

London & County Sec. 
Mercury Securities* 
Minster Assets 
Montagu Trust* 

Morgan Grenfell* 

Rea Bros* 

N -M. Rothschild & Sons* 
Schroders* 

Slater, Walker Securities 
Triumph Investment Trust 
Wintrust 


Balance 

Market 

sheet 

capitahsati 

date 

£m 

31. 3.72 

11.5 

31.12.71 


31. 3.72 

256 

31. 3.72 

15.4 

31.10.71 

16.3 

30. 6.71 

19.6 

30. 9.71 

55.0 

31 12.71 

9.3 

31.12.71 

45.4 

31.12.71 


31.12.71 

151.2 

31. 3.72 


30. 6.71 

10.6 

12. 4.72 

16.2 

31. 3.72 

75.2 

31. 3.72 

84.1 

31. 3.72 

6.0 

31. 3.71 

90.2 

31.12 71 

87.5 

31.12.71 

— 

31. 3.71 

29.6 

31. 3.72 

86.8 

31.12.71 

31.2 

31. 3.72 

116.8 

31.12.71 

— 

31.12 71 

9.9 

31. 3.72 

— 

31.12.71 

64.7 

31.12.71 

1,415.5 

31. 3.72 

67.1 

31. 3.72 

130 


Capital 

Deposits 

employad 

£m 

£m 


4.6 

50.8 

9.7 

99.3 

7.2 

22.0 

6.2 

75.9 

3.0 

63.2 

5.9 

48 

30.4 

40.5 

1.0 

1.4 

5.0 

66.1 

4.0 

21 4 

22.8 

107.2 

5.5 

296 

2.7 

66.7 

7.2 

766 

45.2 

727.8 

27.9 

508.2 

3.2 

439 

4.3 

505 

36.7 

389.7 

20 8 

220.7 

2.9 

1.3 

22.8 

1666 

14.5 

45 

23.3 

3466 

9.4 

182 2 

2.4 

45.3 

10.0 

2200 

21.1 

415 8 

72.7 

124.7 

120 

581 

2.3 

23.3 


•bank is member of Accepting Houses Committee. 


around £xioni, and net assets of 
around £ioom. In a few big jumps, 
Keyser Uilmann/Dalton Barton will 
have joined the very big league. It is 
interesting to note that neither bank is 
a member of the Accepting Houses 
Committee. As the table indicates, 

membership of that body does not 

demonstrate either size, or safety (as 

judged by the capita’ deposit ratio) or 
anything much that anyone should take 
any notice of any longer. What iT does 
denote is members of the banking estab¬ 
lishment. It is about time that it got 
together with the Issuing Houses 

Association and formed a new associa¬ 


tion that would lay down the ground 
rules for banking in the new conditions 
of flexibility. The speed of Dalton 
Barton’s growth has left many critics in 
its wake, and the merger of this fringe 
bank with another merchant bank not 
in the club, has also produced its de¬ 
tractors, who doubt whether a con¬ 
struction of this size, built with such 
suddenness, can be solid. No doubt the 
same was said when sonic of today’s 
stalwarts were in the process of setting 
out on the path to ultra-zespectability. 
The next year is going to be a par¬ 
ticularly interesting one to watch 
developments in the non-clearing banks. 


The foreign legion 


One fall-out from the ending of ceiling 
controls is the direct and accelerating 
competition British banks now face 
from foreign banks in their corporate 
business. But it would be misleading to 
suggest ithat foreign banks have only 
just become important in British 
domestic banking. Far from it. 

Only those foreign banks which set 
up in London in the later 1960s 
suffered positive discrimination during 
the era of ceiling controls, being given 
derisory limits for their sterling 
lending. Others, which had been here 
for a long time—and many can date 


their operations back 40 years or 
more—had already built up substantial 
sterling business before the ceilings 
came in. They suffered no more than 
the smaller British banks. 

And, despite the ceilings, the 
impact of the foreign banks on the 
British banking scene has never been 
greater. New financial techniques like 
factoring, leasing, certificates of 
deposit and credit cards have all come 
from the other side of the Atlantic; 
and many were actually introduced 
here by the American banks them¬ 
selves. More than that, some would 


Overbanked though Britain is] 
foreign banks in London thinl 
they can get the business of 
the larger internationaiiy - 
minded British firms. Why? • 
Their answer is simple ; 
aggressive marketing and a 
wider range of more sophists 
icated services 



My that the newly competitive foreign banks represented in London 
KT,;HMO«ophy behind all the developments in one way or another. But then only 
^' Witish banking in the past few years, a small number are significantly 
1 ^ eluding last year’s credit involved in sterling business. Exactly 
dissolution itself, can be attributed to who does what in the j^terling* market 
| 4 |ie influence of foreign banks. It —and how much of it—^is a closely 
fdhOuld not be forgotten that Citibank guarded secret: foreign bank branches 
f^tst introduced to London the notion here do not have to publish individual 
I of a base rate, and that was back in statistics of any kind. However, it is 
t.ipfip. probably fair to say that only the 

I . leading American banks and the odd 

iWho matters mast Canadian, Australian or European 

But now the sterling market has been bank (Bank of Nova Scotia has 
dpcned up to foreign banks which branches in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
have arrived in London only in the Belfast and Slough as well as London) 
'past few years. At the same time, are of any importance. It seein.s to be 
many long-standing foreign banks, mainly the newer American arrivals 
particularly American banks, are now and the Eurocurrency consortium 
putting the full force of their superior banks which are trying to start up 
marketing into building up 'their from scratch. In addition, some 
business in Britain. So far the main European banks are building up their 
impact of the new credit control contacts with British companies with 
system has been fell in the volume of an eye on Britain’s entry to the EEC. 
foreign banks* business (see table). Credit Lyonnais, for example, has 
Their sterling advances to residents in just opened a Glasgow branch. 

)^tain have risen by 87 per cent Other banks are, of course, involved 

since September, 1971, wihen the ratio in a small way. So far this year, for 
|pf foreign bank lending to London example, tliree Bangladesh banks have 
;clearing bank lending was roughly announced London operations—'mainly 
?I ; 8. Although the clearers themselves to channel funds from British 
thavc increased their own lending by residents back home. Similarly, there 
bver 50 per cent since then, the ratio is are two Irish banks with six London 
bow I : 7. Foreign banks* sterling branches between them : their purpose 
pending to non-banks is roughly is mainly to serve the Irish community 
'double that of the accepting houses. here. 

I There are now well over 230 Citibank, which reckons to be in the 


rhe foreigners' sterling business 

I £m 


'Loans to non>bank 

American 

Foreign banks 

Other 

overseas 


;LH( rssidsnts* 

banks 

and efftliates 

banks 

Total 

iSapt 15, 1971 
,*Oaic 8, 1971 

427 

146 

39 

611 

533 

197 

59 

789 

'March 15.1972 

593 

209 

65 

867 

June 21, 1972 

725 

230 

100 

1.055 

iJuly 19,1972 

784 

231 

129 

1.144 

;% increase Sept 1971- 
July 1972 

+83.6 

+59.3 

t-230.8 

+87.2 

ialances with other 
liK banks 
.Sapt 15, 1971 

282 

102 

46 

430 

Dec 8, 1971 

278 

157 

36 

471 

March 16. 1972 

314 

179 

60 

553 

Slone 21, 1972 

408 

195 

59 

662 

hily 19,1972 

467 

189 

70 

716 

'lapoafts: 

/ nom UK banks 
(iapt 15, 1971 

310 

152 

54 

526 

1 )eo 8,1971 

289 

182 

68 

539 

March 15, 1972 

368 

193 

79 

640 

Huna 21, 1972 

472 

211 

129 

812 

:My19, 1972 

662 

269 

188 

' 1.119 

ronn other UK residents 
, lapt 16,1971 

317 

108 

31 

456 

>ac 8,1971 

367 

117 

36 

619 

March 15. 1972 

379 

142 

38 

659 

,;luna 21, 1972 

434 

167 

44 

645 

' lidyia 1972 

485 

176 

52 

713 

[^Exetuding focal authorities and 

money at call and short notice 




same league as the big merchant 
banks, is certainly the largest. It is 
involved in two separate areas of 
business: consumer finance and 

corporate business. On the retail side 
it has taken over the seventeenth 
largest of the finance houses, Campbell 
Discount, and merged this with 
its own .small consumer finance 
company, National City Trust It 
pioneered the “money shop’* idea, 
and now has 28 of these, with a 
target of 50 for the end of 1974. The 
distinctive aim of the money shop is 
to destroy the anonymity of the finance 
house in the mind of the consumer by 
getting him to borrow direct rather 
than through a retailer. 

It should be emphasised, however, 
that Citibank, in company with other 
foreign t)anks, has no intention of 
becoming involved heavily in what it 
sees as the expensive business of gather¬ 
ing retail deposits. Although it does 
offer savings accounts through its 
money shops, it has, to date, avoided 
advertising them. Nor have the Ameri¬ 
can banks advertised their minor 
cheque account facilities, offered as a 
convenience to employees of their large 
corporate customers. 

What they go for 

Apart from such excursions, the 
foreign banks are aiming only at the 
wholesale market. It is probably fair 
to say that until i960 the vast majority 
of foreign banks’ corporate business 
related to their country of origin. Thus 
a Canadian bank would finance a 
British company’s trade with Canada 
or arrange working capital for die 
British subsidiary of a Canadian 
company. American banks in particular 
built up their British business on the 
back of American conipaniies’ sub¬ 
sidiaries here. Now foreign banks can 
also claim substantial corporate 
business w'hich is not home-based. 
Their main targets for the future are 
the medium-sized and large British 
firms, particularly those with inter¬ 
national requirements : this makes 
business not only for the British 
branch but also for the wide overseas 
networks which American banks in 
particular have been building up so 
assiduously over the past decade. 

The most important side of foreign 
banks* sterling business is still the 
provision of loans either for working 
capital or for investment. American 
banks have.led the way in promoting 
term loans to replace the overdraft. 
The interest rate either moves witii 
base rale or is revised at fixed 
intervals of between three months and a 
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Enter Euiope- 
inCMd Broad Street, 
Ixmdon EC2- 



through the doors of Sociiti G6n6rale 

Our clients use our office at 105-108 Old 
Broad Street as a direct link with our 
branches strategically spread throughout 
Europe. We specialise in international 
trade and foreign exchange, advising 
large companies in Britain on forging 
European links, are most active in 
the field of eurocurrencies, and— 
with one hundred years of 
experience behind us—we feel 
confident that we can help with 
any aspect of buying, selling or 
investing in Europe. 

A few facts:—We are one of the big 
three clearing Banks in France. We 
have over 2,000 branches spread 
throughout Fi ance and the rest of 
the world. Our customers in Great 
Britain enjoy a range of services similar 
to those offered by a British bank, with 
an office in Manchester for direct 
contact with the North. 

HAVE WE INTERESTED YOU? 

Telephone, or call in at one 
of our branches, we are 
sure we can help .. 


A leading International Bank founded in France in 1864. 


Main U.K. Branch: 105-108Old Broad Street, 
London EC2P2HR 01-588 3911 

Manchester Branch: 28-32 Fountain Street, 
Manchester M60 2AD 061-834 4706 
Head Office and International Division: 

29 boulevard Haussman, Paris (9e) 
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The 

financial services 
a discount house 
can offer hanks 
and industry 
would 

fill a small book 

We’ve 
written one 

If you’re in the market for short term 
borrowing or lending, you should read our 
slim volume on ‘Short term money market 
instruments’. Just write or telephone us 
for a copy. It is quite free. 

Our senior management are travelling all 
the time and will gladly come and talk 
about your particular problems when next 
in your part of the country. 



Gillett Brothers 

Discount ("ompnny Limited, 65 Cornbill, London, E("3V 3PP. 
Telephone: 3022. Telex: 887103. 

The maHcet makers 

Associates: 

The Kirkland-WhiUnker (Iroup Limited, 

St. Alphage House. Fore St., London, KC2Y 5«JH. 
Telephone: 01-638 9354. Telex: 88;i499. 


How to keep 
in touch with 

KUWAIT. 


Get in touch with us. We're the Gulf Bank of 
Kuwait. One of the largest banks out here, with 
assets exceeding £110 million. 

And, not surprisingly we know the local 
market better than anyone. 

We keep in touch with outside markets 
through a world-wide correspondent link with 
other banks. 

So, if you want to conduct any business 
transactions with Kuwait. 

Or want any information about a particular 
market in the Gulf area. 

Or just want the services of a bank in that 
country, drop us a line. | 

We can help. 


P.O. Box 3200, 
Kuwait, Arabia. 



Head Office: Abdullah Salim Street Kuwait 
Tetographic Address: Gulfbank, Kuwait 
Telex; 001 Telephone 22076 
and 11 branches throughout Kuwait 
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year according to inteibank rate (a 
technique borrowed from the medium- 
term J^rocurrency market). 

However, the foreign banks are also 
trying to sell a broad range of 
corporate banking services. This is 
particularfy true of some American 
banks with merchant banking sub¬ 
sidiaries. Bankers Trust International, 
the foremost of these in sterling 
business, has just become the first 
foreign bank to manage a sterling new 
issue. This was for G, M. Firth 
(Metals), in which, in true merchant 
banking tradition, it had previously 
built up a stake. 

It pays to fight 

Ask a foreign bank why it can 
exipect to make headway in overbanked 
Britain and the first answer will 
alnio.st certainly be “ marketing.” As 
one American banker bluntly put it : 
” Greatci aggres.sion is probably our 
biggest advantage.” A list of foreign 
banks’ other selling points might 
include: speed in taking decisions; 
better international branch networks 
than British banks (smaller in number> 
but more select in location); and the 
width and sophistication of their 
corporate services. Few British banks 
can boast an international cash 
management service, for example. 

A glance at how Citibank 
organised in Biiiitain gives some idea of 
the kind of competition which British 
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banks can now expect to face from an 
increasing number of foreign banks. 
Citibank has a separate department in 
London for British corporate business. 
This is divided five ways on an 
industry basis (an idea later taken up, 
incidentally, by head office in New 
York). These industry' divisions arc 
petroleum / chemicals, tr ansportation 
(covering shipping and airlines but not 
car manufacturers), consumer 
products (pharmaceuticals, food, 
entertainment, etc), engineering (whicn 
ranges from cars through electronics, 
mining and metallurgy) and City 
activities such as insurance (Citibank 
arc bankers to Lloyds’ American Trust 
Fund). 

Altogetbei Citibank has some 50 
” account inaiiagcns" whose caole ] 6 b is 
to identify likely com pannes all round 
tlie country and sell them the bank's 
services. Provincial companies whose 
experience of banks has in the past 
been limited to the clearing banks' 
local branch managers arc hardly in 
position to resist. 

One final |X)int foi all the foieit^n 
banks* cnitbuNiasm .to compote wi'di die 
British banks for comjiaraif>le busimoss, 
this is still a very minor part of then 
activities here. To judge from the 
figures of advance.s, indigenous Brindi 
busintfss accounts for well under 10 per 
cent of the foreign banks’ reason for 
being in London. But there are new 
pressures to build this up. 


Buddy, can you spare a Eurodime? 


It is probably too crude to say that 
the rush of American banks into 
London a few years back represented 
no more than a stampede into the 
lucrative and explosively growing 
Euromarkets, but the prospect of 
extensive and faiat growing Euro 
business promised newcomers that 
branches set up for other reasons 
(including prestige) might pay at least 
part of their way. Now even that 
modest target has become more elusive. 
Since the heydays of 1968-69, the 
growth of the Eurocurrency markets as 
a whole has slowed down; the pro¬ 
portion of dollars in those markets has 
diminished; the share of the business 
done by London has become smaller; 
and, to cap it all, the proportion of that 
London business done by the colony 
of American banks in the City may 
have contracted. 

This harsher climate has already 
induced American bankers to adopt the 
British habit of wringing their hands 


and declaring that matteis have never 
been blacker and tliat the outlook is 
gloomier still. Many liavc a good deal 
to complain of in a centre where most 
have never done very much domestic 
business, where rents are among the 
highest in the world, and wliere the 
costs of recruiting the specialised staff 
on which the Bank of England insists 
have been bid sky-high. While the 
Eurocurrency market was growing 
hand-over-fist it was easy enough to 
rake in the profits theie and to ignore 
the disadvantages of a London location 
on other counts. But the recent slow¬ 
down, in a market so geared to lapid 
expansion, has brought out the com¬ 
petitive claws. Intense competition has 
narrowed the spread for bank lending 
to good names, and the need to keep 
business going (and the search for more 
lucraitive lending spreads) has chan¬ 
nelled more lending to borrowerK 
in Africa, Asia, the Middle East, as well 
as to an increasing number of second 
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Cr 4 dft Lyonnais, over the border 


For those American banks in 
London in a position to expioi 
them, the new opportunities 0 
the credit revolution may hav 
come just in time. The salad 
days of their Eurodollar 
business could be over 
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Which currencies metter 

(parecntagM of total) 



6 

OM 

Sw.lr. C 

and others 

1967 

80 

8 

4 

8 

1968 

80 

10 

5 

5 

1069 

two 

82 

77 

10 

13 

5 

7 

3 

3 

1971 

71 

16 

8 

6 


Which centres matter 

(poreentaga shares of total 
^omarket business) 


1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
London 43 46 49 46 43 

Zurich 14 IS 12 15 13 

Mltan 12 12 11 12 13 

Paris 12 12 12 11 12 

Others* 19 16 16 17 20 

*BruMS§iM. Amtttrdam, Franklun and Stockhotm 

and third-class names in Europe. 

Partly as a result, the flood of 
American banks into London has 
slowed down to a trickle, and the Bank 
of England has probably been sensible 
to decide that it will not permit any 
more whose parent banks cannot show 
assets of at least billion. No fewer 
than 16 of the 34 American banks now 
in the City came with a concerted rush 
in 1968 and 1969. Since then, only 
three more have arrived. Indeed, the 
most notable American newcomer this 
year has been not another bank at all, 
but a watchdog from the United States 
Comptroller of the Currency who 
arrived at the end of August with a 
brief to exercise permanent supervision 
over the American banks here (com¬ 
plementing the controls exercised under 
British law by the Bank of England). 

Not just temporary 
If this pinch on their Eurodollar 
propects were thought to be merely an 
abnormal aberration, the bankers 
would not be so bothered. The trouble 
is that all the evidence suggests that it 
was the rapid growth of 1968-69 that 
was the aberration and the cooling 
pace since that represents the more 
“ normalpattern. The Euramiairkeitis 
received a very special boost in 1968 
and 1969 from President Johnson’s 
restrictions on overseas direct invest¬ 
ment and bank lending. As a result of 
the investment curbs American com¬ 
panies were forced from New York to 
the Eurodollar market to finance 
expansion abroad, while the restrictions 
on overseas lending by American 
parent banks shifted more of this 
business to their offices abroad. At the 
same time, the American credit squeeze, 
which began in late 1968, gave the 
Eurodollar market a further boost, 
while regulation Q, in preventing 
American banks from securing all the 
funds they needed at home, turned 


them into heavy borrowers from their 
London and other overseas branches. 

The tables show just how much of a 
boom these factors produced in the 
world’s Euromarkets, and more 
especially for London and the American 
banks here. In the two years to the end 
of 1969, the Euromarkets more than 
doubled in size (with dollar liabilities 
accounting for more than 80 per cent 
of the total); London’s share of the 
total business rose to just under 50 per 
cent, and the American bani» got 
almost two-thirds of that. 

Since then, the initial impetus to the 
markets’ growth given by President 
Johnson’s restrictions has worn off. 
Indeed, the outlook is that these 
restrictions will be gradually dismantled 
by President Nixon once the dollar 
begins to recover strength and some 
progress is made on negotiating a 
reformed world payments system— 
both of which could happen around 
late nex?t year or early 1974. Nor is 
that all. The special contribution made 
to the Euromarkets b\ America’s regu¬ 
lation Q has been absent since June of 
1970, when this restriction was abruptly 
removed to give American banks in 
the United States the added liquidity 
it was thought they would need to 
absorb the shock of the Penn Central 
collapse. The response was shattering: 
the head office^ of American banks 
promptly ran down their (relatively 
expensive) liabilities to overseas offices 
from a peak of $15 billion in Novem¬ 
ber, 1969, to almost nothing. 

Small wonder, then, that in the past 
two years the expansion of the Euro¬ 
markets has been far less rapid, 
although still appreciable. Yet even this 
slower rate of growth has owed much 
to special factors, that are again dimi¬ 
nishing. The differences between the 
business cycles in America and Europe 
created an exceptional amount of in¬ 


terest arbitraging between national 
money markets and the Euromarkets 
in 1970 and 1971. In addition, a large 
part of the impetus behind the expan¬ 
sion that took place in these years was 
created indirectly by America’s massive 
basic payments deficit, which not only 
fuelled world liquidity, but also led to 
controls on capital inflows on the part 
of surplus countries—a partial closure 
of domestic markets which forced the 
placement of funds on the Euro¬ 
markets instead. At the same time, the 
uncertainty created for exchange rates 
by the weakening of the dollar made 
Eurolending attractive in currencies 
expected to appreciate and borrowing 
attractive in those expected to depre¬ 
ciate, while interest rates rose suffi¬ 
ciently to provide borrowers in the first 
case and fell suflicicntly to produce 
lenders in the second. 

Many of these special factors have 
already lost some force. They cc»uld 
lose more still if, as seems just possible, 
the outlook for exchange rate stability 
improves farther. The markets have 
already steadied since sterling came off 
its peg. A gradual recovery of the dol¬ 
lar and any reform of the world pay¬ 
ments system would obviously con¬ 
tribute even more to stability. More¬ 
over, the economies of nearly all the 
large industrial countries are now 
gradually moving into step in an almost 
universal expansion of output and trade, 
so that interest differentials should 
become less marked. 

Creamed by the few 
To be sure, the proportion of Lon¬ 
don’s Eurobufiiness done by American 
banks in the City has probably not con¬ 
tracted as much in reality as the Bank 
of England’s figures would suggest, if 
only because some of this business is 
now done by the new medium-term 
Eurobanks in which American banks 


That decline in the growth of the Euromarkets 



Total for all 

centres 

London 

American banks in London 

end-year 

$ billion 

% change 

$ billion 

$ bMlion 

% share of total 

1967 

24.2 

-f22 

10.6 

5.5 

23 

1968 

38.0 

+67 

17.1 

9.9 

26 

1969 

58.2 

+53 

28.8 

17.7 

30 o 

1970 

78.3 

+34 

35.3 

18.9 

24 ® 

1971 

100.4 

+28 

43j0 

22.2 

22 


Data ara tor banks' gross toraign eurraney claims on nonrasidants. Tha Bank tor International 
Sattlamants put tha gross sixa ot tha euromarkets at $100.4 bilhon at tha and of 1971 . tha nat site 
of tha market, attar allowing for double counting, was asumatad at $71 billion, and tha dollar 
component at $57 billion. 

Who dominates the London market (percentage aharas t) 



1969 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972* 

American banks 

56 

60 

64 

67 

52 

48 

British overseas banka 

14 

13 

12 

15 

16 

16 

European and other foreign banka 

17 

14 

11 

13 

16 

19 

Clearing banks and othm 

13 

13 

13 

16 

16 

17 


^April hguraa for 1972 ; others, and^yaar iBank ot England classifiaatlona 
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How UDT he^ make money wcMk 


That s precisely the function UETT-to make money v/ork 
harder UCTcan help in money matters,devising mcthcxls 
of making mi)nc> more productive These methods answer 
tlic needs cjf companies for new equipment, more capital, 
or credit lor their customers R)i private and pn>fessional 


people,UDTprovides help foi them to pnispci and in ipnive 
their standard of living Here arc some examples of these 
UETT methods at work They show that when money a*dlly 
matters, United l>omiiiions Trust can lx* relied uixin to 
make it work harder Itrhaps UIH"could lielp vou ^ 


The UK agent of an overseas car manu- \ 
facturer has been entrusted with the job oi 
buying a range ol British machine tools for 
a car assembly line The hnanc ing of the 
whole deal has been speeded up and simpli 
hed w ith the help of International Finance 
and bervK es Ltd, export finance house in the 
UDT Group The overseas buyei is given 
credit for all purchases from the various 
machine tool suppliers under a single finan 
cial agreement In turn,the suppliers’ part 
in the deal is concludeci with a cash payment 
in London 




Local St hor>lmaster h is |ust Lompletcd 
an exti nsion to his house 
It was paid foi by a GDI Key Lo in, 
making it Linnet cssdiy for him to cash in 
his savings 


A property development company w ishing to 
consti ut t an office and shopping t omplex requires a 
bridging loan to cover the period ot the development 
Old Broad Street Securities I td,the mer^ hant 
banking arm of U D T, has provided the major part ot 
the finance Being acknowledged hpec lalists in this 
held, they are able to tailor the arrangements to the 
spec ihc requirements of the company 
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United DoiniiiiofislhisLllie Money Peo^ 
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THft sooNdfiniii^ 'aitrraiiiri^''i3i, t^'s' 



Iranians’ Bank 

ASSOCIATED WITH FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

HEAD OFnCE 

353 Takhte Jamshid Avenue. Opposite American Embassy, Tehran, Iran 

Telex : 2418 IRANIAN TN 

Chairman of the Board and President 

ABOL HASSAN EBTEHAJ 


Complete international banking operations 


Executive and Trustee Service 


with its experienced m a nagement Iranians' Bank is in a unique position to offer advice and guidance 

on business operations and investment projects in Iran 
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■A-ctivftly pertMpaiting in »tiTo Nwrional Government's effort for the 
devetopment of the Greek 'economy, the Heftomc Indirstrial Development 
Bank (E.T.B.A.) h>as inteossified irs activrties. 'in order to offer a sub> 
atnantisl oonthbution to 0he courVtiry'<s econiomiic reviva*l>. 

To thus er»d. E.T.B.A sougibt to establish co-operetion with world- 
known financial instrtuHfronis end Tnafor f-orOign banking estebiishments. 
ET.B.A s new oriemetiionfs cali'ing for fts dyrvami'C presence both in 
Greece and abroad has made it necessary to reorganize the Bank's 
offices in New York and Cologne end to estaibhsh representethves in 
Paris, Milan and Tokyo. Thus, 1972 h'aa found E.T B.A. at the decisive 
stage of materi)a')irmg fts mveatmam programs which were studied and 
elaborated last year; tfhie Bank's reorganiiziatfiion end interconnection with 
foreign Banka being the hasfc oonidiii!ior»s under which key industrial 
mveatmonfts projects may be earned out. 

The Bank's effortia to eidpiand its loan financmg ectiwdes were speeded 
op during the past year. Thus, totali loan approvals during that year 
increased by 177i* and loan granUing by 11 5%, compared to those of 
1970. The expansion of the Biank''s loan finarvcing activity reflects the 
growing mterosi of private enterorrsa 'in new invostmenits within the 
Iramework of the country's economise development. 

' The basic -principles governing the Bank's acftivkies in the industrial 
Sector -may be outlined as follows : 

Utilization of domesitfc raw materials. 

—Preferervtiai support to eitport-prlonliated induatpial enterprises or 
un'i'ta whose products are likely fo repTsce imported goods. 

—^Support to provindvrii 'induvi-riei enfterprrses. 

In view o4 <the foregoing rargacs, total loans approved to industry last 
year amounted to about 1,475 miMion drs Moreover, on the approval 
of the lapproprtote currency authorities, the Bank extends medium-term 
loans to shoe manufacturers for working ceiili't'al requlirements. 

The recently recorded sharp rise in the flow of touinsts in Greece calls 
For aubaiantial mcraese in hotel faoriniiies To help meet -this requirement 
E.T.B.A. has 'approved loans to 'tourism, v/hich last year amounted to 
about 716 m'rflion drs. Out of this amount, 79% went to touriet facilunes 
in the provinces, 

As >a sector of deoisive importance to the economy. Merchant Shipping 
’’’Ivas boon the object of parpi>cu>l'air oare on the part of E.T.B.A. test year, 
loan's approved to shipping emounted to about 1,701 mrilion drs. and 


U.S.A. RKPRKSBNTATIVKS : 


FRENCH REPRESENTATIVES : 


HEAD OFFICE : • ATHENS 135-18 EL VBNIZELOS AVB. 

TEL : 3237 981, 3237 3811, 3£)0 771 
TELEX : 215203 DIBA GR 
CABLE : BIANABANK 

BRANCH OFFICES: • THESSALONIKI OFFICE, 

24 DOOEKANISSOU ST 
TEL : 521 223, 521 293, 521 295 

• HERAKLION-CRETE OFFICE: 

55 VASSILEOS KONSTANTINOU ST. 

T EL • ?21 921. 221 922 

• PATRAS OFFICE : 17-19 ARATOU ST. 

TEL ■ 75 332. 77 980 7b 937 

U.S.A. REPRESENTATIVES : HELLENIC INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION. 

NSW YORK : • 1290 AVENUE OP THE AMERICAS, 

N.Y. 10019, U.S.A. 

TEL : PLAZA 78523 ( 75 73523). 

TELEX . 224104 OIBA UR 
CABLE : OBABL NEW YORK. 

FRENCH REPRESENTATIVES : O 31 AVENUE DB L'OPERA, PARIS tor 

PRANCE. TEL : 073.14.29. PARIS ler. 

W. GERMANY OFFICE : 

COLOGNE : • GBREONISTTRABSE 86 «V KOLN, 

W. GERMANY. 

TEL ! 2U 592. 

CABLE; BIANABANK KOBLN 

oonir'ibuted hot only to the expansilon and renewal of the merchant fleet 
but bIso to icha d'ev^pmerK of the 3hfiipbu<i1dling industry in this country. 
In 1971, loan opprovala to sihMing Jirrersaaad by 28.4%. 

Total loans approved by E.T.B.A, 'Iasi yawr amounted to obout 3,970 
million drs. In 1972, the totvl figure Of loana to be e'pprovod in industry, 
tourism and shipping is expected to reeoh an even higher amount. 

In adcfltiion to loan financing, She Bank makes equity 'investmenta, 
hOHding mejonity or minority intoresta, in vadoue companies. By such 
equity p»rfliioi.psiillon3, the Bank holps these oonvpsmes to repfomeh their 
rsaoutice's in capital and promota themselvee inito vlaible productive 
units. Thus, the Bank, far ffom oompating with or superseding private 
erlLerppise, heoomee 'Its velueble supporter. 

The Bank'e uitlmete goal rs to Msn'sfer ite ebares to pmveta investors, 
so eis lo re'leasA its funds for sotivilty in oither devalopmentM sentora. 

In add-ition to Tts adtivilties in the finanoing, equity investment and 
promorion eectops. the Bank hes Oesumad responailbirities for the realize- 
t’ron of major infraBtructure pnoJecRs financed under the PubMc Invest- 
rrwnt Programme. 

Thaoe ere : 

—Devatopment of linduPmUaH eraies <n Theeeelomk'i, Volos, Padres, 
Kaveia, Herakhon and Chaniia '(Crdta)^ 

•—Badabklahment of eiee waiter oeeellnatfon plants on certaun •latands 
and in <ath 0 r areais where there la ahortti^ of fresh wa>ter. 

—Syatemaitilc expkiraitton cf the country's nrirmrsl resources. 

Thus, E.T.B.A., moved by The princilplee of supporting and encourag¬ 
ing private inltiiativie, of continuous end consitructive pardolpotjon in 
domestic end Foreign buetnees ecMfivWies and of preferential aid to 
pioneer ventunes, has offered subattantiei corvtdOutton to the long term 
financing of Greek Economy, aod Ito the edonoimic Dolicy of the Notional 
Government. 
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have an important share but which are 
listed by the Bank of England among 
European and other foreign banks in 
London. It may be that, taking this 
business into account, the share of Lon¬ 
don's Euvolend&ng done by Ameirican 
banks has not declined at all. 

But the business remains as concen¬ 
trated as it ever was. Three years ago 
the American Fed’s Mr Andrew Brim¬ 
mer estimated that 95 per cent of the 
Eurobusineas done by American banks 
in Ix)ndon was done by 14 banks. 
A contemporary estimate by a well- 
placed source suggests that two-thirds 


of the business is now done by only 
10 banks: the Chase, Citibank, 
Bank of America, Manufacturers Han¬ 
over, Morgan, Chemical, the First 
National of Chicago, Bankers Trust, 
Irving Trust, and Continental Illinois. 
ITiiese are mostly the long-established 
banks here (rhe Chase came as early 
as 1872), and (it leaves a pretty thin 
spread for die other 24, especis^y as 
niosft of these newcomera are not welil 
equipped to itake advantage of the new 
fr^om »to go for jaerling lendiing. 
These smaller fry will need all their 
American ingenuity. 


Nobody's hurting the building 
societies 


When the Bank of England gave the 
banks freedom to compete for personal 
savings, it made a proviso that if the 
pressure of competition got too much 
for the building societies, some limits 
might have to be imposed on the terms 
offered for banks' savings deposits. But 
no such mollycoddling has yet been 
necessary; nor does it seem at all 
probable in the near future. 

For the best part of the past year, 
the building societies have enjoyed a 
rip-roaring boom. In the first six 
months of 1972 alone, their total assets 
increased at an annual rate of 17 per 
cent, and lending was up by 44 per 
cent on a year earlier—although, 
because of the astronomic rise in 
house prices, the number of loans 
made wias up only 14 per cent. Thiiis 
orgy of lending was made possible by 
an unprecedented inflow of funds, in 
flight from lower interest rates else¬ 
where, and from a dull stock market. 
The net increase in building society 
saving in the first half was no less than 
£1,154m, 36 per cent up on a yeai 
earlier. 

And yet the banks had not been 
idly standing by. Just how much more 
they are lending to outsiders for home¬ 
buying is difficult to say because the 
figures are lumped together with home 
loans for their own staff. But the 
significant rise in this categorv this 
year must mean that the banks are 
much more willing to look at house 
finance for ordinary ('ustomers. 

But not in the same way as the 
building societies, whose traditional 
role is to borrow short (witli investors* 
Tunds repayable pretty well on 
demand) and lend long : their standard 
mortgage runs for 20, sometimes even 
'^3 or 30, years (although, because of 
people moving, the actual life of the 


average mortgage is only 8 or 9 
years). To commit themselves that far 
into the future does not appeal to 
most banks. Although there have been 
one or two isolated reports of 20-ycar 
bank loans for house purchase recently, 
5-10 years is much more usual. Indi¬ 
vidual banks differ in their approach ; 
Barclays has recently introduced a 
formal scheme for lo-ycar loans for 
house buying and major improvements. 
National Westminster is also prepared 
to lend for up to 10 years. Some of tlie 
other banks are happier with a five- 
year commitment. 


Banks are trying to get more 
of the home loan business. 
But somewhat faint-heartedly 


What it costs 

The price of a bank home loan ran 
vary widely, depending on the bank 
and on what security is offered. If the 
loan is .secured by the property, 01 
.some otlier asset, the cost can be from 
2 to *) per cent over base rate. If the 



Well help them buy their own 
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The British overseas banks too 
have been adapting to changed 
conditions. Theirs has been a 
revolution pursued with less 
eclat but no less elan 


pro^rty is already mortgaged^ the 
banK may be less happy to accept it 
as security and could cliarge towards 
the upper end of the scale. The most 
expensive way to borrow is to get a 
personal loan at a flat rate of interest 
which can work out at a true rate of 
I f) per cent a year or more. 

A different market 

Costs apart, banks essentially cater for 
a different market from the building 
societies. Not usually for them the 
young family man who hopes to own 
his suburban three-bedroom semi in 
2f) years time; but they will help 
someone who want.s credit to buy a 
house now until he gets a lump sum 
on retirement in a few years’ time, or 
someone who wants to buy a short 
lease, which the building societies} 
would not look at. The hafiks’ total 
share in the house finance market is 
probably no more than 5 per cent, 
even now ; hut, because of tlieir flexi¬ 
bility, they arc playing cjuite a useful 
role in greasing the w^hcols. And 
although they do jiot seem to be 
planning for all-out cv[)ansion in this 
field, the! banks can be expected to 
increase this part of their husine.ss at 
least for the rest of this year. There is 
one possible snac; : the recent lettei 
from the Rank of England directing 
the clearers to rut hack on loans for 
proj)erty companies. 'I'he banks have 
up to now as.suiticd that this directive 
applies only to .speculative property 
development, on w'hich they had 
started cutting hack several months 
ago in any rase ; hut thev are just a 
bit worried that the first letter might 
he followed by another one, perhaps 
in the autumn, telling them to clamp 
down on priv’^ate borrowers too. Indeed, 
the hanks arc already less prepared to 
cni^ider lending to personal borrowers 
buying a second property to rent out. 

All this leaves the building societies 
veiy much with the lion's share of the 
housing finance market, one probably 


not far off go per cent, allowing for 
mortgage lending by local authorities 
and insurance companies as well as 
the banks. And it is a share that is 
still rising. The Building Societies 
Association expects their share in the 
financing of new houses (which at 
present make up around a quarter 
of new mortgages, and will ajcoouirt for 
more in the near future las the present 
larger crop of new houses comes on 
to the market) to rise to 86 per cent 
next year, against 85 per cent this year 
and only 76 ,per cent as recemfly as 
1970. With older houses, the societie.s’ 
share is larger still. 

The problem for the building 
societies is to attract sufficient funds to 
keep this expansion going. Investors are 
now more alert to interest rates, and 
the improving returns elsewhere have 
neaily halved the building societies' 
net monthly inflow since the beginning 
of this year. De.spite their natural 
conservatism—and after having put 
the evil day off for a month, presinn- 
ably under Government pressure—the 
building .societies in early September 
therefore decided to raise their 
mortgage rates, having lowered them 
as recently as last November. The new 
rate, 8^ per cent, is back to the post¬ 
war high, and provoked the usual 
outcry. 

But the building societies really had 
little choice. They not only had to keep 
up with other rates in the market, but 
on this occasion also had to make an 
allowance for the change in ]-^rsonal 
tax rates on unearned incomes next 
April, from 38.75 per cent to 30 per 
cent. This will have the effect of 
cutting the investor's gross interest on 
building society shares to the tune of 
about J per cent, and would have 
been enough in itself to force the 
building societie.s to raise their rates. 
The alternative—to fall back on the 
old standby of mortgage rationing- 
would he fioliticallv even less acrepl- 
ahle. 


Overseas is over the Channel 


The days are long gone since the 
ambition of a rising young man was 
to jt)in a branch of a British bank in 
Pretoria or Calcutta rather than the 
coterie of clerk.s and decorative 
notables in a London^ office. The 
geographical focus of the Briti.sh over- 
.scas banks has been shifting and with 
it the mix of business. Some of the 
changes have been forced on these 
banks, and accepted wnth reluctance, 
bv the political vagaries of the third 


world. But by far the most significant 
have been deliberate acts of policy. 
Certainly this is true of the latest and 
most fundamental—though oddly un¬ 
remarked—shift in the British overseas 
banks' priorities; the decision to 
become truly international banks and 
to move, on the eve of Britain joining 
the common market, into Europe, 

The most talked-about development 
has been the emergence of the British 
overseas banks as a force in the new 
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LITEX 


BANK 


S.A.L 


BEIRUT 


Capital: 5,000,000 L.L. 
fully paid 


BEIRUT — P.O.B. 6048 
Place Riad El Solh 


Tel: 251-480 


Telex 855 I 


we pay 
an extra 
half 

percent 


Ixeds Permanent i)ay 6".') income tax paid on 
regular savings instead of the usual 5^’., or less. 
That’s equal to over 91 ",, on investments 
where you pay the income tax yourself. 
Leeds Permanent is the only building society 
of the 'Big Five' to ofter so much. 

Which means your sa\ ings grow that bit faster. 
.And you can draw all y our money out 
in next to no time without penalty. 

And that’s a promist^ 

LOOK HOW 6% BUILDS UP SAVINGS I 


M nithl\ 

In lino 

Infill 

I’nvnienf 

\i 11 

1 ^mis 


£107 

£653 

£H 

aifi 

tl,306 

£20 , 

1 £7H8 

£3.265 
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I (Sufa|pct to mtpfpit tofitinuine at inconip tax paid) | 

leeds Permanent 

BUIUHNCSOaETY 

for tho Moro-Monoy Syotom 

One of the 'Big Five A Member of the Buildinic Soc letios AiiBoclation 
SharoH and Depobitb in the S<k ioty are rrunteu InvoiitmentK 

HBad Office: 

P 9 nnanmntHouMB*Th 0 Hmadrow*L 0 mlsLS 1 IMS 

London Offices: 

12 iA Rmgmnt SUemt, W ,1 • 18 $ Fmnehurch Stromt, 

Bt§neh Offices' Mhrminghmm: 6h Temph Row • BHetot: 29, Bc/dwm Street 
Uwerpeof: S, Lord Street • MBameBeeter: 67, Mostey Street 
SheffMd: 9, Norfotk Row • Qfeatfow: 123, St Vkieent Street 
BdSsdbmr$k! 106. George Street 

For ether Breneh offices endAgeoeiet see your leeei 
te/ephone direetery Yellow Pegee, 
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Whether you are a borrower or a 
lender~the Clive Holdings Group 
can help you. 

Through the knowledge, 
experience and expertise of our 
subsidiary companies, we offer a 
comprehensive and flexible 
financial service. 

Subsidiary and Associated Companies 

Clive Discount Company Limited 

Dealers in Sterling and Dollar CDs and 
Deposits. Local Authority Bonds and 
Bills. Government Stocks and Treasury 
Bills. Tine Bank and Trade Bills and 
Promissory Notes in Sterling and 
Currencies discounted. 

Representative Office: 

29 Loewenstrasse, Zurich 
Telephone 27.51.11/13. 

Long, Till Er Colvin Ltd., London, 
Edinburgh and Manchester. 

Brokers m Local Authority, Industrial. 

Hire Purchase Deposits and Sterling CDs. 

Guy Butler, London, Paris, Frankfurt 
and Toronto, 

Brokers in Sterling and Currency 
Inter-Bank Deposits. 

Limited 

1 Royal Exchange Avenue, London. ECSV 3LU 
Telephone: 01-283 1101 Telex 883431 
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For practical 
advice on 
New Zealand 
and the 
South Pacific 
askthelargest 
trading 
and only 
indigenous 
Bank in 
New Zealand 



BanlK of 
New Zeailaud. 

(Incorporated with limited liability 
in New Zealand 186]) 

BNZ—will advise on buying and 
selling, investment, transfer of 
money—^in fact, on any matter 
within the sphere of banking. 

London Main Office: 

1 Queen Victoria Street, EC 4 P 4 HE 

West End Offices: 

54 Regent Street, WlR 5 PJ 
30 Royal Opera Arcade, SWIY 4 LTY. 

(New Zealand House Building) 

Head Office: 

P.O. Box 2392 , Wellington. 

Over 400 offices throughout New Zealand 

Also at Melbourne and Sydney (Australia) 
Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, Nadi (Fiji) 
Represented in Western Samoa 
by the Bank of Western Samoa. 
Representative office in Tokyo. 
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The giants among the British overseas banks (1971 figures) 


Barclays Bank lntematk>nail 
Standard and Chartered Group 
Hor>gkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

AustraNa and New Zealand Banking 
Group 

Ltoyds and Bolsa International 
National and Grindlays 


Total aasets 

Rank in the 

Number of 

(Cm) 

2.888 

world's top ^ 
49 

full branches 
1,584 

2.513 

59 

1,397 

1,818 

79 

230 

1,768 

84 

1,500 

1,559 

91 

182 

906 

136 

112 


international money markets—indeed, 
even now, they are probably second 
only to the American banks in the 
London Eurocurrency markets. Be¬ 
tween 1963 (when the Bank of 
England’s detailed statistics began) and 
1971, the foreign currency business 
of the British overseas and Common¬ 
wealth banks shot up very dramatic¬ 
ally. The one major bank which gives 
a geographical breakdown, National 
and (Trindlays, derived more than 57 
per cent of its group profits in 1967-71 
(and over half of its worldwide 
deposits) from its London operations. 
And even before the mergers and re¬ 
organisations of the past few years, 
the London operations of the banks 
that are now grouped into Barclays 
International, the Standard and 
Chartered Group, and Lloyds and 
Bolsa International were almost 
certainly at least as important in their 
results. The exceptions to the rule, not 
surprisingly, would be the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation and 
the Australia and New Zealand Bank¬ 
ing Group. 

To some extent, this growing weight 
of I^ondon simply reflects the fact that 
much of the bread-and-butter business 
of international banking today need 



no longer be parcelled out among 
several geographical centres —at least 
not so long as countries eschew running 
backwards into capital controls. But 
this does not mean that the vast over¬ 
seas branch networks built up over the 
years by the British overseas banks 
have now become little more than 
expensive embarrassments. Far from it. 

There has been some pruning, 
particularly in some of the more 
politically volatile areas of the develop¬ 
ing world. Moreover, some banks have 
deliberately transferred some of their 
traditional retail banking activities to 
locally owned, or at least locally 
controlled companies. But in other 
fields there has been expansion. Above 
all, there has been a shift in accent 
increasingly towards activities more 
normally associated with merchant 
banks in this country. 

It was Bolsa and National Grind¬ 
lays, two of the banks most exposed 
to political uncertainties, that led the 
pack into the Eurodollar market. (It 
has been groups like the Australia and 
New Zealand that have felt able to 
stick more to settled patterns <)f 
business.) In one sense, these .shifts 
represented a return to first origins. 
Long before the British overseas banks 
branched inland to become dominant 
domestic retail bankers (and in some 
cases virtually also the central bankers) 
of the emerging empire, they were 
specialists in foreign exchange trans¬ 
actions and the financing of foreign 
trade. Indeed, in their early days they 
were called not overseas but foreign 
exchange banks. 

Into Europe 

But the positive break with legacies of 
the past is the banks’ new focus on the 
rich Japan-Europe-America axis of 
the developed world, especially on 
the conitinent. The decision to go truly 
international and to tap these new 
pastures is the latest chapter in the 
story of the British overseas banks, 
one thalt began only alt the very end 
of the 1960s. And it is this decision that 
has been the thrust behind the recent 
mergers and reorganisations that have 
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SO fundamentally reshaped these banka 

There have been two prongs to the 
attack. First, there has been the move 
into the United States, in some cases 
by the outright acquisition of Amerb 
can banks, in other cases by the 
forging of links with American part¬ 
ners—Bolsa with Mellon, the Standarc 
with Chase Manhattan, National anc 
Grindlays with First National City^ 
Second, there have been the links ant i 
rationalisations that produced Barclayi 
International (wedding the traditional 
overseas outlets of Barclays DGO with 
the broader international stake in th<! 
developed world of Barclays proper) 
and Lloyds and Bolsa International* 
National and Grindlays got into 
Europe as early as 1969 through its 
acquisition of the Eurojiean branches 
of the Ottoman Bank. (I'here was per¬ 
haps a conscious element of double 
insurance in this decision not to count 
only on the bank's link with Lloyds— 
a realisation that Lloyds may eventu¬ 
ally plump to maintain only it.s Bolsa 
partnership.) The other major merger 
was the coming together of the Stan¬ 
dard and Chartered. Here, too, a 
major target is the common market. 

How successful the plunge will be 
is a story still to be written. Most 
of the new groups combine .specialised 
foreign exchange expertise and an 1 
established presence in the developing^ 
countries (which are now likely to 
come into closer partnership with ap 
enlarged common market), with experi-^ 
ence in Europe itself. That is a power¬ 
ful combination. Admittedly, the! 
Standard and Chartered may find the 
going tougher. But the overseas bankers! 
have gambled before. They are willing^ 
to gamble to win again. I 


How much outstanding (W7,> 


Non-residents 
Residents * " 


In foreign 
*^currenc:y 


3 In sterling 


Non- residents- 


Residents 
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.earning to live on 

consumer in search of a loan has 
T had it so good. Restrictions to 
>r%dle his spending have been abol- 
\ the Chancellor has been heaping 
kvours on him, and the financial 
institutions are queueing up to cater for 
every need. The reaction, naturally, 
been- that money has been 
innclled into the kinds of spending 
irly held back by controls, 
itwcen September last year, when the 
.nk of England announced its new 
leal on competition and credit control, 
kd this July, buying in durable goods 
tops (discounting price rises) rose by 
over 12 per cent, twice as sharply 
it did in ^the .rest of retailing. What 
more, money owed to retailers and 
|bo hire purchase companies (which 
i I includes the financing of car purchases) 
shot up a full 22 per cent. 

The first pointer to a change in 
climate was the publication in March 
^t year of the long-awaited report 
-|of the Crowther commission on con- 

! mer credit. It recommended, very 
oadly, that all loan transactions 
ould be put on the same footing, to 
governed by a new Lending and 
curity Act ; and that consumers 
ould be protected by a (lonsumer 
fcSale and Loan Act which would, 
|imong other things, make it mandatory 
ito state the true rate of interest being 
paid. Of more immediate relevance, 
|;he commission wanted to see all 
terms controls” (government regula- 
Jltion of the size of deposits and of 
Ircpaymcnl periods) abolished for good. 

the lime, this seemed little more 
i^jlhan a pi(ius hope. But come July, 
iast year, after consumers had pro^^ed 
i ;50 resistant to his blandishments, Mr 
‘.Barber did drop the controls—which 
: affected not only the hire purchase 
'I'companies, but also the banks which 
liad previously been forced to abide by 
;lhe same rules on their lending on 
'items such as motor cars. 

Lifting of the restrictions unleashed 
.lithe predicted run on durables. But it 
^also set the scene for greater changes 
ito come. A certain amount of compe¬ 
tition had already crept into the con¬ 
sumer credit business Wliilc finance 
tliouses had not altogether abandoned 
.Ijaeposits and shortish repayment 
periods on hire purchase deals, there 
‘{was now room fur more variation ; 
j-ioine of the smaller companies, par- 
jticularlv, felt able to effer more attrac- 
ive terms. 

There was also some reappraisal of 
;|fhc finance houses traditional way of 
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credit 

doing business mainly through their 
links with retailers. Their personal 
lending—which was not subject to 
terms control—had already greatly 
expanded during the period of govern¬ 
ment restrictions. Some of them have 
now taken this development further, 
into more flexible personal lending 
arrangements, and into opening up 
“ money shop ” type high street 
premises for direct dealings widi the 
public. The pioneer in this field was 
a subsidiary of the American First 
National City Bank, National City 
Credit. Several others have now 
followed suit, among them the largest 
finance house. United Dominions 
Trust, which has already set up a 
string of eight “ moneycentres ” up and 
down tlie country in provincial cen¬ 
tres, and plans to open several more 
before the year is out. 

The idea is to attract people who 
already have a bank account but may 
resent their hank manager’s stern 
paternali.sm, as well as that 
“ unbanked ” half of the population 
which finds an ordinary bank too inti¬ 
midating. According to some bosses of 
finance houses, direct lending is going 
to l)e the nio.?t promising field, in line 
with the Crowther prediction that 
" connected loans ” will gradually be 
replaced by direct loans. Others insist 
that there will always be a niche for 
their companies' tradi'Dional hire pur- 
cha.se business. But all agree that the 
clearing banks have been snapping at 
their heels pretty hard, which is one 
reason why most of the majors have 
sought, and been granted, banking 
status, in the hope that they may be 
able to lav their hands on slightly 
cheaper funds that way. 

The banks join in 

The banks have been going all out 
for the consumei market. And very 
successful they have been. In the year 
to this August, their loans for house 
purchase went up by more than half, 
and other advances to private bor¬ 
rowers by a staggering 118 per cent. 
Nor does this mean just the same old 
overdraft more liberally applied. The 
banks, rather cannily, now' tend to 
offer would-be borrowers personal 
loans (even Lloyds, which used not 
to favour these, now has them), to be 
repaid at a regular monthly rate at 
attractive-.sounding flat rates of interest 
—which, once converted into true 
annual rates, turn out to be rather 
Continued on page 60 
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The credit game is not yet a 
national sport in Britain. But 
it promises to become one. 
Unfortunately the Crowther 
proposals for reforming the 
legal tangles have got bogged 
down 
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The Cayman Islands In the British West Indies have become a major centre for international investors. 
This development has been encouraged by the fact that there is modern corporate legislation under which 
exempted companies and trusts are guaranteed freedom from taxes tor from 20 to 50 years. The Cayman 
Islands are a British Crown Colony. There is complete political stability and a highiy-ordered monetary 
system. Bank secrecy is guaranteed by law. To learn more about this stable financial community write 
today for your froo copy of the new Inveetors Chronicle special survey. 


STERLING BANK & TRUST COMPANY LTD. 
INTERBANK HOUSE 
GRAND CAYMAN 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 


STERLING BANK & TRUST COMPANY LTD. 
INTERBANK HOUSE 
19-20 GROSVENOR STREET 
LONDON. W.1 


FOR INFORMATION ON THE INTERBANK HOUSE GROUP WRITE TO: 

INTERBANK HOUSE GROUP, INTERBANK HOUSE, GRAND CAYMAN. BRITISH WEST INDIES 
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lerm Loans! 




We ve been making them for over 30 
years By1935,The First National Bankof 
Chicago was already making term loans to 
many of America's major companies Since 
then, we ve loaned thousands of millions of 
dollars in virtually every currency there is, 
making big differences to all types of 
companies all over the world And naturally, 
our expertise is available to you right here in 
London We have experienced people 
waiting to arrange yourfinancial needs So, 
when you need Pounds, Dollars or any other 
currency whether for revolving credits, 
multicurrency lines, or standby facilities, 
contact us 

Take advantage of our experience. 

Contact Mr. Gordon Sapstead, 
Deputy General Manager, 

The First National Bank of Chicago, 

1 Royal Exchange Buildings, 

Cornhill, London E.C.3. Or phone 
01-2832010. 

The Rrst National Bankof CNca^ H 

Lorvlon New York Tokyo frdnkfurt Be»rut Mexico City I f 

Amsterdam Brussels Dusseldorf Pins Panama Sinpapore 11 
Milan Kingston Dublin Paulo Sydney Athens Geneva jff> 


THE BANK OF IRAN 
AND 

THE MIDDLE EAST 


HEAP^ OFFICE 
Avemie FertaBi, Knclieli Berlin 
P.O. Box 16BB, 

Tehran, Iran 

Cables: IRANMIDEST. Tel: 314355/9 
Telex : 2655 IRANEST TN 

Tehran Branches 

Bazaar, Takhte Jamshld, Karim Khan Zand, 
Shah Reza, Takhte Tavous, Avenue Shah, 
Avenue Pahlavi, Avenue Farah, Tdiran Now, 
Cyrus the Great 


Provincial Branches 


Khorramshahr 


Abadan 


Ahwaz 


THE BRITISH BANK OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
(with its brandies throughout the Middle East) 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Provides a Complete Banking Service 
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We'll all be using 

Confounding the prophets, the cashless 
society is still a thing of the future. 
But the big clearing banks are now 
working more seriously on the denlise 
of hard cash. If they have their way, 
credit cards will eventually take over 
for all but the smallest transactions. 

For a start, at the end of next month 
the number of credit card holders in 
Britain (now about 2m) will more than 
double overnight, with the launch of 
Access—the new credit card operation 
jointly run by National Westminster, 
Midland, Lloyds, and the most recent 
recruit to the scheme, Williams and 
Glyn*s. For the fiist time since 
Barclaycard was started up during the 
1966 credit squeeze there will be 
serious competition in Britain's general 
credit card market. 

There is, of course, a stack of credit 
cards already, starting from American 
Express and Diners Club (in which, 
incidentally both Lloyds and National 
Westminster have interests) down to 
more limited operations such as Hertz, 
Avis, Blue Star or even such as Har- 
rods's own card. But even the largest of 
the specialist operations—Diners Club 
and American Express—probably have 
a membership of not much above 
100,000 each in this country. By con¬ 
trast, there are about 2m holders of 
the Barclaycard. Access has already 
lined up more than 3m, and hopes 
to have as many as 5m within a year 
of launch—^a lot more than the present 
combined issue of all cards. 

Onto the bandwagon 

Access is commg in somewhat late in 
the day. When Barclays first struck 
out, the other clearing banks opted for 
the cheque guarantee card instead of 
a competitive venture. They thought 
the British public would make more 
use of personal cheques if this was 
made easy enough, but was not ready 
for a radically new departure in the 
shape of general credit cards. In fact, 
Barclays did have to spend a lot of 
time and money enticing the British 
into the credit habit. But after a num¬ 
ber of years in the red, the service is 
now beginning to be profitable. 

No doubt it was the prospect of a 
not-too-distant profit that induced the 
other clearers to follow .suit. But when 
the Joint Credit Card Company (the 
operating company for Access) was set 
up in April last year, there was, in 
the words of its chief executive, Mr 
Hugh Cameron, little more to it than 
" three big banks and a computer 
expressing confidence.” Now, with over 
60,000 retailers (roughly half the even¬ 
tual goal) already signed up for the 


them one day 

service, the prospect.s are looking a 
lot more solid. Almost certainly, 
Barclaycard's pioneering work has 
made the task for Access easici. But 
there is still no telling huw long it 
will take to break into profitability 
after the huge start-up costs. 

Access has cast its net much wider 
than Barclaycard, but has been pretty 
careful about selecting its potential 
customers, working through local bank 
managers who vet customers’ accounts 
and send a letter of invitation to the 
good risks. Fraudulent use of credit 
cards and bad debts have not so far 
been a major problem in Britain: 
although Barclaycard handed out its 
cards fairly indiscriminately when it 
first started, its losses on fraud and 
defaulting arc probably no more than 
half of I per cent. But in the 
United States, wher#* credit cards have 
been going for much longer and 
ownership is much more widespread, 
fraud losses run ait about 2 per cent 
of turnover. Criminals in Brirain too 
might become more active in this field 
as the use of credit cards .spreads. 

Buying on tick 

If customers all settle their accounts 
promptly, there is little gravy for the 
card operators. Profitability is depen¬ 
dent on customers making u.se of the 
extended credit facilities offered 
Barclaycard holders get their cards free 
and have between one and two months 
to pay for a transaction After that, 
interest, at x} per cent a month, is 
charged on the sum outstanding 
Access is likely to offer similar tcrm.s 
—although it remains to be seen what 
effect competition will have on the 
rivals* terms And how canny will the 
British get ^ Some American credit 
card companies have rome badly 
unstuck by counting on fat interest 
rates and then finding their customers 
much lesa tardy than expected The 
American Diners Club has lost 4^27m 
over the past two years And even 
the BankAmcricard group—which with 
Master Charge leads the Amerii an 
credit card business—admits that fewer 
than half of the banks issuing their 
cards run the system at a profit 
Part of the card operators’ expenses 
will, of course, be met by contributions 
from retailers. In Britain, this charge 
now varies between ij and 5 per 
cent of the turnover generated by 
the cards To a small trader, the 
expense may be worth while because 
he will probably be able to cut down 
on his bookkeeping, and there will 
be less free financing of customers’ 
debts. There is also the hope that 
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extra turnover generated by the card 
will more than make up for the dis¬ 
count—but ihis becomes increasingly 
Jess cogent as more retailers join the 
scheme Particularly foi the larger 
stores, accepting ciedit cards is more 
a matter of not anting to turn away 
business—though possibly people do 
spend moie freely if they do not have 
to pay on the nail 

A growth market 

As laigrr numbers of people latch on 
to the banking habit, the market for 
credit cards will surely expand. They 
are, aftv'i all, a great convenience. How 
far customers will use the system for 
extended credit, however, is another 
question: it is almost a pricey as hire 
purchase and more expensive than a 
bank overdraft or even a personal loan. 

If the card opeiators want maximum 
spread they should hurry into Europe. 
Barclaycard is already recognised in 
Spain, Portugal and Greece. Access 
has long-term plans for Europe (and 
card-holders using Thos Cook can 
safari now and pay later) There are 
exchange rate problems to be sorted 
out—particularly when the pound is 
floating—and secuiity obviously 
becomes trickier But Eurocheques— 
which allow (ustorners to draw money 
on a British cheque while travelling 
in Europe, against presentation of a 
plastic identification card at a European 
bank—are already .spreading Barrlay- 
card and Acce.ss should not be far 
behind. 




expensive (usually around 13 per cent 
a year). But they are still cheaper than 
ordinary hire purchase terms for cars 
(usually upwards of 20 per cent). Even 
a few trustee savings banks (in Glas¬ 
gow, Paisley, Perth and Kirkcaldy) 
have got into the market, without 
waiting on ofEcial blessing, by joining 
hands with the Bank of Scotland to 
extend loans of up to £ i ,000 over 
three years at 7^ per cent flat. 

Retailers themselves are also getting 
increasingly active in the credit held. 
The Co-op, for instance, now offers 
a shoppers' loan plan (at 9^ per cent 
flat), and Woolworth has recently 
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\entured into giving credit to support 
its new policy of trading-up. Yet the 
finance houses are keeping their cool. 
The reckoning is that the whole con¬ 
sumer credit cake will expand so much 
that there will be plenty for everybody. 
Consumer credit in Britain as yet 
accounts for only 9 per cent of total 
consumers* expenditure, well below the 
level in many other countries. 

Whatever liappened to the Crowther 
proposals for reforming the legal tangle 
surrounding the field? In June, the 
Earl of I-imerick said in a debate on 
consumer credit in the House of Lords 
that a considerable amount of work 
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had been done on this. The Minister 
for Trade, Mr Michael Noble, gave 
a similarly encouraging answer to a 
question in the Commons. But, eighteen 
months after publication of the report, 
indications from the Department of 
Trade and Industry are still that there 
can be no certainty that legislation will 
be introduced next session. And even 
then there is a good chance that it 
may only deal with the consumer sale 
and loan side, leaving out the more 
basic reform of lending and security 
practice. The legal mills not only grind 
slowly, they may not even grind all 
that fine. 


Climbing the rungs 

All the big four among the London 
clearing banks rank among the top 23 
giants of the international banking 
league, although only Barclays and 
the fast-expanding NatWest arc com¬ 
fortably ensconced among the top 10. 
Lloyds and Midland are well down. 
The trick is to climb the next rungs, 
past some formidable rivals bent on 
the same game. And one of the newer 
prongs of the attack is the greater 
attention of the clearers to their image. 
In some fields, especially in pushing 
their bank bulletins, the British still 
have a lot to learn. But their poster 
image is brightening. 
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Where British banks stand in the league 


1 Bank of America 

2 First National City 

3 Chase Manhattan 

4 Barclays 

5 DdH'ich) Kangyo 

6 National Westminster 

7 Banque Nationale de 
Paris 

8 Deutsche 

9 Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro 

10 Manufacturers Hanover 

11 Credit Lyonna'is 

12 Morgan Guaranty 

13 Western 
Bancorporation 

14 Westdeutsche 
Landesbank 
Gi'rozentrale 

16 Fuj*! 

16 Dresdner 

17 Chemical New York 

18 Royal Bank of Canada 

19 Sumitomo 

20 Mitsubishi 

21 Sanwa 

22 Uoyds 

23 Midland 

24 Sooidt^ G4in4rale 

25 Canadian Imperial Bank 
of Commerce 


Assets 


1971 

% increase 

$ billion 

since 1968 

33.41 

38.3 

28.74 

46.5 

23.95 

23.6 

18.66 

29.4 

17.52 

62.2 

16.95 

61.1 

15.49 

llA 

15.22 

145.9 

14.74 

62.3 

13.84 

30.9 

13.76 

87.5 

13.27 

26.7 

13.14 

35.6 

12.80 

78.8 

12.77 

54.0 

12.68 

140.6 

12.46 

37.1 

12.39 

58 6 

12.35 

53.8 

12.18 

52.2 

11.61 

47.9 

1.1.45 

65.0 

11.39 

41.3 

11.09 

68.0 

11.00 

35.8 


Deposits 


1971 

7o increase 

$ billion 

since 1968 

29.07 

35.2 

24.26 

45.8 

20 37 

21.9 

16.28 

27.1 

13.50 

84.9 

16.47 

65.8 

13.43 

136.9 

10.80 

88.8 

13.05 

69.7 

12.21 

32.7 

11.97 

124.6 

10.67 

29.9 

11.01 

32.3 

1041 

223.3 

10.07 

74.2 

9.21 

90.3 

10.63 

37.8 

11.69 

64.9 

9.94 

78.5 

9.60 

^ 76.5 

9.03 

67.5 

10.47 

73.3 

10.37 

43.0 

8.89 

44.8 

10.38 

39.7 






Source . The Banker. June. 1972. 










MITSUBISHI— An International Bank 


A MITSUBISHI BANK 

LONDON BRANCH No 6 Lombard Street London EClV 9AA England Tal 623 9201 Tetax 8S6409 888230 HEAD OFFICE Marunouchi Tokyo Japan 
OTHER OVERSEAS OFFICES New York Los Angeles Chicago Pans DQseetdorf Seoul Hong Kong The MltauMahl Bank of California in Los Angelee 
ASSOCIATED BANKS Japan Intarnatlonal Bank in London Orion Multinational Sarvloaa, Orion Tarmbank A Orion Bank in London Australian 
IntarnatiOnal Flitanea Corporation in Melbourne 
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Charles Fulton 

ca,Co.Ltd 


Foreign Exchange - Euro-Currencies - Sterling Money Market Services 


Fultons have served the banking 
world since the 1930's. 

In recent years we have added local 
authorities, finance houses, insurance 
comoanies, building societies, pension 
funds, leading industrial and 
commercial companies and many 
other managers of money to our 600 
bank customers. 


Our subsidiary, Fulton Packshaw Ltd., 
looks after the diverse operations of 
these customers in the London 
sterling markets, placing and finding 
deposits for periods from one day to 
five years and over, and dealing in 
Certificates of Deposit 


Fulton Packshaw Ltd. 
01-606 6185 

St. Bartholomew House, 58 West Smithfield, London, E.C.1. 


Fast,effectivebanking services 
around the world. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE of Small!• 

Wholly owned olfilloioi. INTIRNATIONAL BANK OP COMMERCE 
NATIONAL RANK OF COMMERCE of SooItU PNTERNATIONAl) 



SEAT1U• TOKYO•HONO KONG* SINOAfOm>lONOON>NEW YORK• LOS ANOEUl 
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Europe banks come bi an 
shapes and sizes.So why 
talk tolbronto Dominion? 


In Europe, banks are already pretty thick on 
the ground, so what special advantages can we 
offer? 


Look behind some of today’s important 
projects in Europe, and you’ll see Toronto 
Dominion have quietly established themselves as a 
major force on the international banking scene. 

Bringing finance and expertise to proj ects as 
varied as mining in Australia, harbours in Greece, 
roadbuilding in Spain and steel plants in the IJ.K. 

If you need this kind of financial service, the 
man from Toronto Dominion can show you the full 
extent of our international banking activities. 
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He’ll bring you the experience not 
just of a great Canadian bank, but of a 
truly great international bank as well. 

ToROiyrroD ominion bank 

- ^ where people make the difference. 

^ 62 Cornhill, London EC3V 3FL 

• Telephone 01-283(K)11 



Incorporated ri Canada With limited hiibiliU , ^ . 

FranliAirt-New York-Chicago Houaton Loa Angeles San Francisco 


Mexico City Tokyo Hong Kong Djakarta 
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Finding away throi:^;h 
die international 
money marifiet 
isnY always easy^ 

• ♦. unless you’ve an experienced guide 

As a leading memher ot the 1 .nndon Discount Marker, 
Kini^ and Shaxson has provided reliable i^uidance and 
service in money markets since t866. 

In the last loo years and particularly over the last de¬ 
cade th( )se markets have changed a good deal, and the 
services oiTered bv King & Shaxson have progressed 
in step. Today we provide a market in Huro Dollar 
and Sterling C Artilieates of Dcptxsit and Foreign Cur¬ 
rency Bills f)f I’xchangc. Wc also provide specialised 
investment services to holders British Government 
Securities in addition to our traditional role as dealers- 
in Bonds, Deposiis and Bills of Kxchangc. 

King & Shaxson ... an experienced guide in inter¬ 
national money markets. 

King®Shaxson 

LIMITED 

^2 Cornhill, London £05 v 3Pn Veiephone 01-623 54.^3 
7>/f.\ 888869 7V/(?(jr^/w.r Kinshax, London HCj 
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RIYAD BANK 
LIMITED 



Incorporated in the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia 

HEAD OFFICE 
JEDDAH—P.O. Box 1047, 

Cable address: RIYADBANK 

PAID UP CAPITAL & RESERVES— 

SR: 42.9 millions 
TOTAL ASSETS SR : 669.0 millions 
(1 US Dollar = Saudi Riyais 4.15) 

BRANCHES 

Western Province: Jeddah (2), Mecca, Medina, 
Khamis Mishait. 

Central Province : Riyadh, Ona'izah. 

Eastern Province: Al-Khobar, Dammam, Hofuf 
(Al-Ahsa), Qatif, Res Tannura. 

Northern Province : Sekaka (Jawf), Tabouk. 
Partitioned Zone: Ras AI*Khafji, Mina Saud. 

Cable Address for branches : BANCORIYAD 


Exporters:: 

With our 16 branches, and correspondents 
throughout the world, we offer a comprehensive 
domestic and international banking service. 
Foreign Banks and Exporters are invited to send 
us their enquiries about business in the Kingdom. 

PROGRESSING WITH THE SAUDI ECONOMY 


RIYAD BANK LIMITED 
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PERFECT 

ENVIRONMENT 

Many of tomorrow’s growth markets 
will result from imaginative 
problem solving. 

For example, cities covered with 
transparent domes to create a 
perfect environment Today, we 
have the all-weather Astrodome 
sports stadium in Houston, Texas 
and vast enclosed shopping centers. 
Tomorrow, enclosed cities! 

But you don’t have to wait until 
tomorrow for innovative banking 
services. Franklin National offers 


right now—here in Europe. We offer 
European businessmen the 
expertise to search out and finance 
today’s exciting growth markets— 
anywhere in the world. 

Franklin understands growth as 
well as any banking institution. Our 
growth story has become a legend 
and a fact in the financial world. 

Our International Headquarters — 
soon to be located in the World 
Trade Center, N.Y.C. is motivated 
by the same desire for growth, 
through helping others grow, too. 

For imaginative banking services — 
for a direct line to the future — 
think first of Franklin. 


INTERNATIONAL HCADQUARTERS 
110 Peart Street. New Yorn 
New York C.iWe Address: 

Frank BANK New York 
London Branch 

No. 1 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 3, 
England/'Cable Address: 

Frankbank L 0 Hl> 7N 

Nassau Branch/'Cotuinbus House 
Shirlry and East Sis.. Nassau, 

Bahamas/Cable Address- 
Frankbank Nassau 

WHOLLYOWNED SUBSIDIARIES 
Franklin International Corp. 

I U) Pe.irl .Simjm, New Yu«k, 

New Y(7ik 11)01 C'liIiIc AcJdresfc' 
Fkankhank Ni w York 
American Swiss Crudil Co , Lid , 

10 Pine Street, New York, N Y. 10005 
Cable Address Amlkswiss Ni.wYurk 

ASSOCIATED BANKS 

Dangue Verries cl Commerciale de I^aris 

II, Rue de Tilsitt. Pans 17. France 

Sterling Indusinal Secuniies, Limited 
10 St James's Stictn, 
l-t)ndon. S.W 1, England 
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BANK MELLI 
IRAN 

The Largest Commercial Bank 
in Iran 


Head Office: Ferdowsi Avenue, Tehran 
Cable: Bankmelli 

Telephone: 3231 Telex 2481 

Capital & Reserves: Rials 4,981,800,000 

Total Deposits „ 137,829,152,308 

Total Assets „ 142,480,028,308 

(as at March 20, 1972) 

Bank Melli Iran with its wotridwllde banking 
connections, also over 1200 branches 
throughout Iran and several offices abroad, 
handles all international banking transactions 
quickly and efficiently. 


Offices Abroad: 

HAMBURG : 0(t-WMt StrMM S9. 2000 Hamburg 11. 

LONDON 113-116 Lsadonhall Straat London eC3A 4AR. 

KENSINQTON SUB BRANCH : 2 Cumbwland Houoo , 

High Stroot.Konoington, London W.8 

DUBAI . P.O BOX 1664. Dulnil. 

NEW YORK : 626 Modioon Avo. N.Y. 10022 
SHARJAH : P.O. BOX 469. Uniboh Stroot Sharjah. 

PARIS : 3IL But du Quartra Saptambra. Parla 2a. 

BAHRAIN : P.O. BOX 7S6. Govammant Rd.. Manama. 

JEDDAH : P.O. BOX 1686. King Abdulailz Straat. Jaddah. 

HONQHCONQ : 9th Floor. Bholl Hoiiaa, 24-28 Quaan'a Rd.. Cantral. 


Your door 
to 

Libya 

MASRAF AL 
GUMHOURIA 

One of the Leading banks in Libya 
a wholly«owned government bank 
Established 1969 to take over branches 
in Libya of 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. 

Head office: P.O. Box 3224, Tripoli, Libya 
Telegrams: " Gumhouria '* Branches Cable 

Addiresses: “ Gumraisi ’* tor Agedabia; Beida; 
Sharia Gamal Abdel Naser, Benghazi; Derua: 
Tobruk; Misurata ; Giaddalt Istiklal, Tripoli ; 
Zavia ; Zliten; A1 Maij; Tagura; Tarhouna. 
“Gumfunduk” for Fonduk, Benghazi. “Gum- 
suk" for Market, Benghazi; Suk El Giuma 
Tripoli." Gumdahra ’’ for Dahra, Tripoli. “ Gum* 
rashid ” for Sharia Errashid, Tripoli. “ Gumsrim 
for Sharia Essnm, Tripo>li. “ Gumgarbi ’’ for 
West Brandi, Tripoli. “ Gumgiamibi ” for South 
Brandi, Tripoli. Codes: Peterson’s 3rd & 4th 
eds. Tel: 33553 (4 lines). 
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LEGAL RESERVE 
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OTHER RESERVES ... 
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DEPOSITS . 

30.3 

21.0 

TOTAL ASSETS . 
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COMPLETE INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
SERVICE 

Correspondents throughout the World. 






West End 

60 Pall Moll 
L o d o n S W 1 

Telephone 01 839 7755 
Telex 22173 

Cables CedholbofA SWl 


City 

S5 Hr*len 1 Under shaft 
london [53 
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Telex 883785 
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Scotland 
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where on Earth can you get it? 

It you're looking for International Finance, we 
at MAIBL can help. 

MAIBL will consider proposals for finance, 
in sterling or in any other currency, for 
projects in all parts of the world. 

MAIBL can help medium or large companies 
needing finance for exports. 

MAIBL accepts substantial deposits in 
sterling and other currencies at competitive 
rates of interest and for all periods. 

MAIBL issues Sterling Certificates of Deposit 
and London US dollar Certificates of Deposit. 

Please call in and see us at 26 Throgmorton 
Street, London, EC2N 2AH. Or telephone us 
on 01-5880271. 



Midland and International Banks Limited 


Wholly owned by Midland Bank Limited, The Toronto-Dominion Bank, 
The Standard Bank Limited and The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited. 
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" I am sorry for Russia " 

AUQUST, 1914 

By Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 

Bodley Head. 645 pages. £3. 

On August 14, 1914) Emperor Nicholas 
II informed his foreign minister that 
he had ordered the commander-in> 
chief of Russia’s troops, the Grand 
Duke Nikolai Nikolaevich, to open 
up the road to Beriin as quickly 
as possible and at all costs. Some 11 
days after die first Russian units 
emered East Prussia, the ajrmy was 
completely destroyed at Tannenherg 
by a German force it far outnumbered, 
a defeat compounded of monumental 
Russian blunders and sweetened for the 
Germans by a deep folk-memory of a 
Prussian humiliation on the same spot 
half a millenniimi before. 

This great battle, only the first of 
a series of national humiliations and 
disasters for tsarist Russia, is the back¬ 
drop for Mr Alexander ^Izhenitsyn’s 
utterly successful blend of history and 
fiction, completed last year and pub¬ 
lished then in Russian—^but only in 
the west. Backdrop is perhaps the 
wrong word : for fiction takes second 
place to historical narrative. It is im¬ 
possible to test the strength of the 
threads of plot and characterisation. 
Perhaps it will become easier to do so 
us Solzhenitysn works his way along 
the sequence of novels he is reputed 
to be engaged on : a project on which 
he apparently plans to spend 20 years 
and whose theme is nothing less than 
the state of Russia. 

There are important fictional 
sequences, of which the most intriguing 
is naturally the visit by Isaakii Laz- 
henitsyn (a semi-anagrammatic dis¬ 
guise for Solzhenitsyn’s father, who 
died in the first world war) to Tolstoy, 
since Solzhenitsyn is confessedly much 
influenced by “ the father of us all.** 
But one must set agpiinst this the care¬ 
ful construction of accurate history: 
Solzhenitsyn has clearly read and 
digested all the literature on the battle 
that he could lay his hands on in 
Russia, and the brilliant chapter on 
the artillery bombardment displays pro¬ 
fessional Imowledge and experience. 
(In ithe second world war Solihenitsyii 
was an artiUery officer and served in 


East Prussia.) Not that his account is 
drained of blood and personality: the 
idiocy of the high command and the 
heroism of the Russian soldiery as wit¬ 
nessed by a fictional character, Colonel 
Vorotyntoev, whose movements link 
events at the front and in the rear, pro¬ 
vide them in abundance. The two 
senior Russian commanders, Samsonov 
and Rennenkampf, were not on speak¬ 
ing terms with each other. But when 
the Russians did manage to communi¬ 
cate with eadh other, they did not do 
so in codes“which Russian telegraphists 
had apparently not been able to 
master. On his arrival as chief 
of the German staff in east Prussia, 
General Ludendorff was handed an 
intercepted message giving the com¬ 
plete dispositions of the Russian army. 
And Solzhenitsyn follows the ill- 
prepared, confmed Russian troops into 
alien territory, through the terrible 
ordeal of sudden bombardment to the 
ignominy of encirclement: the Ger¬ 
mans took 92,000 of them prisoner. 

None of this, one might suppose, took 
him off marxist tramlines. But it is in 
fact easy to see why this book has not 
been published in the Soviet Union. 
Solzhenitsyn, despite devious deep and 
passionate patriotism, is a shining 
example of objectivity. He gives as 
much recognition to the brilliance of 
the German commanders as to the indi¬ 
vidual heroism of the Russians. This 
fairness spills over into little things : he 
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records, for example, the impression 
made on the Rassian soldiers by the 
tidy German villages with their neat, 
well-built, two-storey brick houses, con¬ 
creted well-heads, stone piggeries and 
electric lighting. By the same token, tlie 
courage of officers is recorded along 
witli the heroism of the peasants. And 
Solzhenitsyn's characters are not silent. 
Some talk of God and pray. General' 
Samsonov w'ho-—although only partly 
to blame—took full responsibility for. 
the defeat upon himself, and kilM 
himself alone in tihe forest, pauses be- j 
fore he pulls tlie trigger : as a deeply ^ 
religiou's man, he prays for forgiveness, | 
because he knows that he is committing 
tlie sin of suicide. Another character, 
an engineer, Obodovsky, argues tha4 
then* ds neither capkalisit nor tsocialistt: 
production, but only one whidi cresates 
national wealth.’* Ihc view of history 
this book expresses runs completely 
counter to the official marxist view that 
the revolution was the culmination of 
a long and inevitable historical process. 

It could not be construed as anti- 
Soviet, nor, even, anti-Russian. Solz¬ 
henitsyn’s love for his country is deep 
and sincere. But it could be called un- 
Soviet in its utter disregard for the 
official version of life and history, its 
passionate search for the truth and, 
indeed, in its pity for Russia. This 
hook’s leitmotif is the .sentence : “ I am 
sorry for Russia.” I'hese, in the eyes of 
his critics and detractors in Russia, are 
sins. They are, of course, Solzhenitsyn’s 
greatest strengths as a writer. 

Attempt and failure 

KING GEORGE ill 

By John Brooke. 

Constable. 430 pages. £3.95. 

The appearance of the second bio¬ 
graphy of George III within four 
months, the first being by Mr Stanley 
Ayling, is for the authors an unfor* 
tunate coincidence, especially as suct 
a biography has been needed for over 
40 years to fill out and supplemexi 
the view of George Ill’s character an< 
intentions which was pioneered by tbi 
late Sir Lewis Namier. Both wotSu 
succeed in doing this, but Mr Brook^ 
is the better and more authoritative 
the two, based on his long associatii^ 
with Namier and careful search of 
royal archives at Windsor. In fact, 
Brooke’s work is likely to remain 
standard work on the subject for 'i 
long time. 

Essentially the new biography is ‘i 
defence of George III against the 
school of " Whig ” interpretatioi 
dominant from the early nineteent 





until the early twentieth century, which 
regarded the king as both bad and 
mad. The sensitive and sympathetic 
character interpretation given by Mr 
Brooke will ensure that few who read 
,;Hlc book will be left with the impres¬ 
sion that George was a tyrant, that he 
wished to overthrow the constitution 
by force or corruption, or that he was 
insane in the generally accepted sense. 
George’s .eager and well-intentioned 
plans in youth for the reformation of 
politics, his callow but understandable 
acceptance of the political ideas and 
personal ambitions of his trusted tutor 
trord Bute, and his gradual and painful 
emancipation from the same in the 
years after his accession to the throne 
are carefully puriiayed. The king’s 
family life and interests are described 
in fuller and more accurate detail than 
has previously been available. Of back¬ 
stairs political intrigues, personal rela¬ 
tionships and the whole intricate web 
of eighteenth-century “interest” and 
patronage Mr Brooke is a master ; at 
one point he calls for the pen of a 
Trollope or a Disraeli to describe the 
scene, but indeed he himself is capable 
of all their literary insight with the 
addition of careful scholarship and 
command of historical data. 

Although Mr Brooke has “ tried to 
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write a biography of King George and 
not a history of his reign,” political his¬ 
tory inevitably plays a leading part in 
the work, and it is in the matter of 
interpretation of this subject that not 
all scholars will agree with the author. 
Tt is an unfortunate fact that the 
“ Namierite revoilution ” which has .vuc- 
ceeded in giving justice to George III 
did so at the expense of denying it to 
his political opponents. Mr Brooke’s 
treatment is not free from this ten¬ 
dency, as may be seen by his references 
to the leading element of the opposi¬ 
tion, the Rockingham Whig party. To 
ascribe the appointment as First Lord 
of the Treasury in 1765 of their leader, 
the Marquess of Rockingham, to his 
being a racing friend of the Duke of 
Cumberland is amusing but little else. 
That there was “ no disagreement In 
principle" among politicians over 
imperial policy cannot be accepted even 
as early as the mid-1760s, when Rock¬ 
ingham and Chatham were formulating 
their views on the American problem. 
And to claim that the sweeping nature 
of the Whigs’ constitutional demands 
in forming their ministry in 1783 was 
due to Fox’s hatred of George III is 
to misunderstand their entire party 
philosophy; Portland, who actually 
presented the demaneJs, and the rest 
of the party, were entirely at one with 
Fox. The Namierites’ feud with the 
Whigs seems likely to go on as long as 
did the Whig historians’ feud with 
George III. 

Much of the later part^of the book 
is devoted to the problem of the king’s 
supposed madness. There is little to 
suggest that his affliction, whatever it 
was, ever occurred before 1788 
(although one would like to know why 
Queen Charlotte thought it necessary 
at this time to confide to the younger 
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Dr Willis that the king “ 35 years ago 
from a bKster on his back, got out of 
bed in the night, and lay upon the 
floor ami rolled atout like a Madman ” 
—Mr Brooke misses this, and it could 
be the origin of the story of the early 
onset of George’s malady in 1765). The 
researches of Drs Macalpine and 
Hunter have pretty firmly established 
that the origin of the trouble was a 
physical rather than a mental condi¬ 
tion—the Willis diary in the British 
Museum confirms this impression— 
and their view holds good, as Mr 
Brooke points out, even if their tenta¬ 
tive diagnosis of porphyria is not the 
correct one. George III was, by his 
own choice, an overworked monarch. 
If any general conclusion is to be drawn 
from his reign, it is that a long lifetime 
of attempting a personal oversight of 
the nation’s government is too much 
for the physical strength of one man. 
Mr Brooke’s book helps us to under¬ 
stand George’s attempt and his failure. 

Hollowness and 
emptiness 

COLERIDGE: THE DAMAGED 
ARCHAISIGEL 

By Norman Fruman. 

Allen and Unwin. 628 pages. £5.50. 

It was Charles Lamb, who had known 
Coleridge .since their shared school¬ 
days at Christ's Hospital, who in a 
letter to Wordsworth in 1816 described 
him as “ an Archangel a little dam¬ 
aged.” By that time Coleridge, his 
constitution seriously undermined by 
his addiction to opium, had long been 
the despair of his friends. The Words¬ 
worths and his brother-in-law Southey 
had written him off as wholly untrust¬ 
worthy, and ha\e been blamed for 
doing so by partisans of Coleridge. Of 
course he sorely needed and depended 
on their love, and it is never pleasant 
to see moral rectitude lined up against 
irresponsibility. But Dorothy Words¬ 
worth was not in the least a self- 
righteous person, and it was she who 
wrote to Catherine Clarkson; “ His 
whole time and thoughts (except when 
he is reading, and he reads a great 
deal) are employed in deceiving him- 
.self and seeking to deceive others. . . . 
This habit pervades all his words and 
actions, and you feel perpetually the 
hollowness and emptiness. Burn this 
letter, I entreat you. I am loath to say 
it, but it is the truth.” 

This passage might have served as a 
text for Mr Fruman’s entire discourse. 
He has written a long and carefully 
argued account of the literarv activi 
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ties of Coleridge, which shows how 
empty are many of his pretensions to 
originality. His propensity to plagiarise 
has of course been noted by many 
scholars, but they usually stretch a 
point in his favour. Weak he may have 
been, but surely basically good and 
phenomenally gifted. 

Mr Fruman believes that Coleridge’s 
surreptitious use of other men’s work 
and his constant defensiveness stem 
from a deep psychic rift. His unhappy 
childhood and boyhood left him with 
an insatiable craving for love and 
praise, and he bent his mind, with iis 
extraordinary powers of assimilation, 
to creating for himself a reputation 
not only as a polymath but as a 
thinker of exceptional originality. Mr 
Fruman exposes the falsity (jf Cole¬ 
ridge’s claims on both counts. How far 
STC’s deceptions were calculated and 
how far compulsive it is indeed hard 
to decide. The psychological evidence' 
from the notebooks reveals an an¬ 
guished, guilt-ridden, haunlted man : 
protesting his guilelessncss, but driven 
at times to the verge of madness by 
conflicting drivt?s, imperfectly under¬ 
stood or unacknowledged. 

This book is constructed on a sound 
strategic princijdc. We are invited to 
examine the accumulated evidence of 
Coleridge’s plagiarisms and prevarica¬ 
tions, and only when the case against 
him has been established do we move 
to the annus mirabilis, when his asso¬ 
ciation with William and Dorotlw 
Wordsworth stimulated him to an out¬ 
burst of marvellous poetry. Why the 
])eriod of blossoming was so brief, why 
the finest poems are so enigmatic, arc 
questions examined in the light of 
Coleridge’s recorded dreams and pri¬ 
vate jottings. We put down the massivT 
study with a feeling of intense sym¬ 
pathy for a man whose great intellcc- 
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tual powers were so often perverted by 
his appalling emotional insecurity. 

Mr Fruman's book is bouiul to stir 
up plenty of controversy, for it dis¬ 
credits the claim of devout Colcrid- 
geans that he was one of the seminal 
thinkers of European Romanticism. It 
much diminishes his statuie as a 
critic. Rut it is far from being a work 
of destruction, and will not break the 
spell that Coleridge the man and poet 
exercises over iwentieth-centurv 
readers. 

A nation of resisters 

IF BRITAIN HAD FALLEN 

By Norman Longmate. 

BBC/Hutchinson. 276 pages. £2.50. 

Mr Longmate (in parallel rather lhaji 
in concert with BBC television) has 
tried to reconstruct, not invent, what 
could have happened 32 years ago. 
With ciiaractenstic llioroughness he 
has put together the evidence of 
(icrinan intentions and the accounts of 
German occupation elsewhere, especi¬ 
ally in the Channel Islands. Where the 
book is thin, it is because the evidence 
is rhin. Hitler never reaily expected 
to have to conquer Britain ; he ex¬ 
pected Britain to give in and co¬ 
operate. rhe British victory in tlie 
Battle of Britain was no douot decisive. 
But, equally, llie German plans to 
invade and occupy this country, which 
arc the pediment of Mr l.ongmaie’s 
conscientious reconstruction, were a.s 
indecisive, and even jejune, as they 
could be. 

Opponents of British entry into the 
EEC are always listing crucial differ¬ 
ences between Britain and the rest of 
Europe. But the one dislinctivT diller- 
ence between us and all the others is 
that wc have not been invaded and 
occupied except back in history. And 
wc tend to be both cocky and unsym¬ 
pathetic about this. We won the 
Battle of Britain—or, rathei, a few 
pilots died. We stood firm in the blitz 
—with no alternative, of couise. We 
were therefore, by contrast with the 
rest, a nation of resisters. I'here is 
enough in If Britain Had Fallen " to 
show how largely accidental the 
different experience was. 

Mr Longmate, sticking to his factual 
formula, refuses to spice his book with 
personal speculation on the likely kind 
and extent of collaboration or resist¬ 
ance the Germans would have encoun¬ 
tered here. He concludes, after talking 
to Sir Oswald Mosley, tliat lie would 
have been a patriot in his fashion 
rather than a Quisling if the Germans 
had come. He does refer to the silly 
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little stereotyped li&ts the Germans had 
of foes and filends in our midst, but he 
rather suggests tiiat, when the dust 
settled, the ratio between lesisters, 
collaborators and the resigned major¬ 
ity miglit liave been inurh the same 
as eiseiwlieio He suc'cunil>s to stereo¬ 
types h’rnself now and llien, as in his 
opinion tliait (]eofFrc> Dawson’s limes 
could have beiuine a nazi sheet wjth 
httle change, wliuh is a woeful mis¬ 
understanding \nd almost the only 
break in tin deliberate impcrsonaluty 
of his scenario is the rienuncrisii charac¬ 
ter of the cruel SS Colonel PiK>fessor 
Dr Fran/ Six, slioit, bald, with pro¬ 
truding ears, who was to lead the 
security police in Britain 

Fat in the fire _ 

OOERING AIR LEADER 

By Asher Lee 

Duckworth 256 pages £2 95 
Am POWER A CONCISE HISTORY 
By Robin Hiqham 
Macdonald 282 pages £5 25 

When Herriuiin (itxnne two hours 
before the t nru of his execution in 
1946, gulfied down that fatal phial of 
cyanide he not onH cheated tlie hang¬ 
man and exploded the sham of th» 
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Goenng ample Nazi 


Nuremberg trials, he also laid up 
against his own name a huge fund of 
fur) and abuse Mi Asher Lee draws 
heavilv from this fund Got ring was 
physically brave, yes, but that seems 
about all that can be said for him He 
lost the air war in Luiope, Mr Lee 
asserts, “before it had begun,” he was 
crassly irnoiant of the RAl s strength, 
he failed to build up the LuftwaHc, lie 
knew notJiing of the technical side of 
aviation, he was unversed in air 
strategs, lu was bad-tempered, con¬ 
ceited, hasty, he lacked policy, was 
unwilling to listen or to read at length, 
was s( 11-indulgent and, of course, gross 
Boosted l)v drugs, he was often over- 
conhderU lie is even denied credit for 
the tacticallv-important (hete opera¬ 
tions in when f)00 Juiikeis trans¬ 

port aircraft were committed 

Ihis ifhcaisal of (joeriiie's faults 
becomes monotonous \nd, in spite of 
Mr Lee s skill m sorting and presenting 
the fac ts, it also becomes unconvincing 
In the 1914-18 war (roenng proved 
himselt to be a brave and skilful pilot 
and a good leader of the Richthofen 
formations He was a coiiipeient com¬ 
mercial ]>ilot for Danish and then 
Swedish airline. After they had met 
m Munich in 1922 he gave Hitler 
loyalty and good service His collabora¬ 
tion With Waller Dornherger, head of 
Peenemunde, and with Ernst Heinkel, 
the jet aircraft pioneer, was, on the 
whole, fruitful In spite of the pres¬ 
sures from all sides he was never—and 
lleinkel confirms this in his memoirs 
—^ariti-Jew He pioneered tire employ¬ 
ment of airborne troops and he estab¬ 
lished the first air-sea rescue service. 


But he liked pictures, clothes, jewels, 
wine, music and hunting He flaunted 
opossum coats, silver spurs and 
immense, platinum-set, ruby rings and 
his person was lavishly perfumed One 
could hardly assemble a catalogue of 
qualities more likely to drive allied 
ascetics into hysterical detestation 
From Mr Lee, With his high reputa¬ 
tion for detailed studies of the compo¬ 
sitions and strengths of foreign air 
forces, a cool, objective assessment of 
Goenng as air leader might have been 
expec ted But here his book disappoints 
Although It is better documented than 
most, It IS mainly a diatribe directed 
against the fat man who committed 
the crime of not being funny 
Goenng receive > a few fleeting refer¬ 
ences in Mr Robin Higham’s book his 
view that ihe Cerman an force suf¬ 
fered {ill both major wars) more from 
supply difficulties and dwindling 
reserves than anything else, including 
(jocring’s diabolism or incompetence, 
seems icahstK Mr Iligham concen¬ 
trates mairly on summarising some of 
the main aerial warfare campaigns and 
on discussing the operational doctrines 
and strategical inferences that may be 
drawn from them He devotes 2*) pages 
to a rather frustrating “ bibliographical 
essay ” giving a few words each to a 
large number of books of varying rele¬ 
vance to his subject, their authors 
ranging from Machiavelli to L\nHon 
Johnson 

Bridge double 

FROM 9ADOWA TO SARAJEVO 

By F R Bridge 

Rout!edge and Kegan Paul 496 
pages £6 

GREAT BVIITIAIN AND AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 1906-14 

By F R Bridge 

Wetdenfeld and Nicolson 332 
pages £5 50 

No, there is not a misprint in the head 
mg Two books on the same subject 
quite often, by a curious freak of 
authorship, appear at once On Septem¬ 
ber 7th, by a still more curious freak of 
publishing, two books by the same man 
appeared fiom different houses simul¬ 
taneously Both are works of exhaus¬ 
tive historical scholarship Both deal 
—from different aspects, though with 
some overlapping—^with the Austro- 
Hungarian empire in its approach to 
the catastrophe of the great war of 1914, 
in which It foundered. “From Sadowa 
to Sarajevo,” a study of the foreign 
policy of the empire from 1866 to me 
outbreak of the war, is the third book 
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to appear in Professor C. J. Lowe’s 
series on “ Foreign Policies of the 
Great Powers.** Great Britain and 
Austria-Hungary” is an LSE research 
monograph. The author taught at LSE 
for eight years, before his recent move 
to Leeds ; the monograph is based on 
his London PhD thesis, prepared 
under C. H. D. Howard at King’s. 

Both books show a real historian’s 
ability to weld together the content of 
other peoples’ work with his own dis¬ 
coveries in the archives. He cites 
secondary sources in Swedi.sh and Rus¬ 
sian as well as French, German and 
Italian. The sources for most of his 
original quotations are to be found in 
London or Vienna ; he has also made 
effective use of the Caitwright papers 
at Delapre Abbey. His longer book 
includes 60 pages of illuminating docu¬ 
ments, many of them unpublished : 
and excellent portraits of Franz 
Joseph and seven of his ministers. The 
shorter has all the dryness of a souped- 
up thesis—over a fifth of it consists of 
footnotes, and the “ unjustified "* text 
is uneasy on the eye. But it contains 
new light on Aehrcnthal, drawn from 
his papers, which professional historians 
need to think over ; and has a good 
deal of wider interest in it as well. 

For these two books, whether read 
together or separately, enhance our 
understanding of the world wc live in 
tluough their account of a world that 
(though recent) is now stone dead. 
Readers over 60 have co-existed with 
the prewar Habsburg monarchy of 
which the “ subjects were spending 
more than three times as much money 
on beer, wine and tobacco than on the 
rniire armed forces.” In it, Cierrnans, 
Magyars, and Poles maintained an un¬ 
easy authority over a dozen other races 
fhey thought inferior : “ if nationality 
ever replaced dynasticisrn as the prin¬ 
ciple on which the state was based, the 
Habsburg monarchy would cease to 
exist"—as indeed it did in ipih. 

Inside non-story 

THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR PRICES 
AND INCONTES 

By Joan Mitchell. 

Seeker and Warburg. 306 pages. 
£4.75. __ 

Aitlioijgh she was a member of it, Dr 
Mitchell gives awJ»y few secrets in her 
account of the price.s and Incomes 
imard. In fact both her introductory^ 
account of the prices and incomes 
policy and her survey of the problems 
tackled by the board and what it said 
"tbout.them could have been written 
by an emtsider. Biit she has summarised 


BOOKM 

the relevant material very competently 
and, since this includes 170 reports, her 
summation of the boand’s doings in 
one book is worth having for the 
record. 

One chapter, on the board’s methods 
of work, is useful. She rightly stresses 
its initiative in investigation and the 
informality of its proceedings. Other¬ 
wise, Che only novelty in the book is 
promisexl by the title oi the last chap¬ 
ter: “Success or Failure?’’ Unfor¬ 
tunately, Dr Mitchell is no belter able 
to answer ihi.s question than anyone 
else has been. She ignores the attempt 
to answer ia by Messrs Lip.sey and 
Parkinson and quotes an even cruder 
econometric estimate made by the 
board itself. 'I’his appeared to show (as 
she .says) that the policy slowed down 
wage inflation. But it also appeared to 
show that the policy speeded up price 
inflation, and this she fails to mention. 
Otherwise, her conclusions are both 
sage and innocuous. Looking back at 
tlie development of the [)olicy she 
reflects that it did not so much fail but 
was never really tried, and that it was 
the fxjl'icy rather than the Iward that 
lost public esteem. 

Short list _ 

ITic Crimean War by Philij) Warnei 
(Arthur Barker, £3.2')). I’oo many 
books have been wTitten about the 
Crimean War. Many of them are 
indifTerent rehashes of Kinglakc'N un¬ 
finished history. So it is difiirult to see 
what audience yet anothcT account ot 
this campaign of ineptitude is sujqjONed 
to command. But this hook by Mi 
Philip Warner, a senior lecturer at 
Sandhurst, has two merits. First, it 
sets the blunders in a sober, rational 
perspective. Second, it makes great use 
of contemporary diaries, letters and 
so on, Rus.sian as well as British. .As 
many have not previously been pub¬ 
lished they add pepper to an old dish. 

A Call to .Anns by Edmund Ions 
(David and Charle.s, £3.25). 'fhe* 
latest, aral one of the most ])erreptive, 
if Th(‘ Economist may say that about 
a member of it.s staff, of the revisionist 
school of hooks about the army and 
soldiers. War is terrible (Korea, for Mr 
Ions), but a whole man can survive it. 
Armies, and the men who make them 
up, are the blunt instruments of com¬ 
plex purpose.s, but they possess quali¬ 
ties that seem the 'iiiore noteworthy the 
rarer and more unfashionable they 
temi)orarily are. This book is a desir¬ 
able counterbalance to current received 
ideas about military life. 
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The 

Strategy 

of 

Financial 

Pressure 

A. T. K. Grant 

Continuous application of fiscal arvd 
monerary pressure over a number 
of yoars was followed by specta- 
cula/ success in righting the United 
Kingdom balance of payments, and 
conspicuous fa.lure in keeping 
prices and unemployment down 
and growth up The Strategy of 
Financial Pressure examines in turn 
the factors which could have 
contributed to such m outcome. 

£3.95. 

Macmillan 


Our Autumn Leader 

HEATH 

and the Heathmen 

Andrew Roth’s 
bestselling biography, 

£ 1.00 paper £2.25 bound 
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Next time you go down the 
Newark subwaj^ uy the Bennuda 
subway on the way bacL 



Call in at Bermuda on your way 
back from the I *SA or (Canada. 

Unwind in a world where you're 
never very far from the sea. 

A world of warmth and <‘.olour 
and tranquillity .Where the most 
plentiful thing is lime. 

This delightful little <*liisler of 
(^oral islands is a mere 2 hours 
or less from New York and Boston, 
and 24 hours from Toronto, 

There are daily flights. And you 
pay little or no extra fare. 

Relax awhile. Then i:onlinue on 
to Ijondon -little more than seven 
hours away. 

Bermuda 
Another world. 


LONDON 7lirs 
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TORONTO 2Dirs /' 

\ # BOS )N 2hr.S/ / 

YORKtt^^N \ .A- / / 
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Wb aren^ worried 
by the brain drain 



Some of Japan's best brains in international finance have 
now been transferred to England to staff IBJ's London 
Branch. Internationally-oriented financial institutions and 
business organizations can now take advantage of IBJ's 
wide range of banking, consulting and coordinating 
services, especially in fields related to Japanese industry 
and business. Next time you have a brain-wave, give us 
a call. 

London Branch; 26 King Street, London Lr2V flHU 
__ Tcl 0V606-7201 Telex msyj^ 
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THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD 

Head Office: 1-1, Yaesu 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Other Overseas Offices: New York, Frankfurt/M. and Sydney. 


In Portugal two new 
Sheraton Hotels open thisfall. 


Lisbon-Sheraton 
Now Open. 

\ fabulous ncvv 30 slore> 
Shcraloii conveniently located 
ncai the cenrso of this cosmo- 
pohlun c.lv “Xjid 15 minutes from 
tile international airport. 
4lK> comfortable air conditioned 
guest lotnns Heated swimming 
pool Health club and sauna 
Rooftop lestaurant, cocktail 
lovinge and tMtdoor terrace with 
fabiiloi!" VIC\^^ of the city. 

A ballroom and lour other 
function rooms acci'immodatmg 
from 20 to 6^0 for meetings 
ai.d banquets. 


Memorable he-1idays 
in Portugal 
Stan aboard 
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I Madetra-SherafonopensNoKL 

Come to a sparkling resort Sheraton set high on a clilT 
overlooking the Bay of Funchal. 85 minutes by air from Lisbon. 

I And minutes from the centre of the town and casino. 

I 300 guest rooms, all with private b<ilconies and terraces. 

Three swimming pools. Tennis and mini-golf. Portuguese speciality 
grill and bar. Cli(r-cdgc night club with panoramic views. 

Just one phone call makes it happen. So call. Or have your 

travel agent call for you. _.j. ^ 

In the United Kingdom, ask l|^ LflU 

operator for Freefone 2067. IQ 

Sheraton Hotels in Portugal 

SHERAION HOTELS AND MOTOR INNS A WORLDWIDt SERVICE OF ITT 
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Why dxxild a U& manufacturer 
turn to Bankof McBTtreal fiM’help in building 
a F^ant in Aigentina? 


Or why should a German businessman seek help from 1JOO oihceit in major dues ail around the world, 

the same source to build hotels on the Costa Bianca? _ ^ . 

Or sell machine tools m the Far East? bankers, plus more than 

siO,OUO,(KX),(XX) m assets and a sympathetic compre- 
The answer is: People. Bank of Montreal hension of the multi-national corporation, can help 

people, who undci stand that the financial and political your customers carve out its place in the new inter- 

realltics of doing business multi-nationally are con- national economy, 
stantly shifting. People who have the sensitivity and , 

grace to react tO these shifts with imagination for the * 

benefit of multinational companies. 

PcotHe like A1 Horton, in New York. Gustav lUi/MntTAol 

Fischer, our worldly-wise representative in Ger- Owl IPVwl IsFI^M ILlwCll 
many. People like talented Alfonso RaCedo in Thn rvat f^niMi^ 

Buenos Aires. Hal Hartmann in Hong Kong. And 

19,000 other Bank of Montreal people in more than The bank that gets it (kme^intemationally 

Loncfoni Parrt* DUsseltlorf, Amstef^dam^ Milan« New Yorlt, Chic&Ro, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angcks, SaiciamentOs 
San Diego, Mexico City, Bikmee A«Wi* Melbourne, ToJtyo, Hong Kong Wholly-owned subsidiaries Bank of Montrcnl 
(Bahama A Can ibean) UmiKsI, NassaM, Fice|H>rt Bank of Montreal Jamaica T td, Kingston 
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not woomuwT t^a 


Do we need an autumn budget 7 


The econamK statistics pub¬ 
lished this week more or ktss 
complete the (xjst-hohday crop 
of indicators and make it pos¬ 
sible to review where the 
economy stands now and where 
it could be going. Although 
total unemployment fell between 
August and September, the 
more meaningful guide to the 
underlying trend, the seasonally- 
adjusted change in the numbers 
of wholly unemployed, increased 
by 5,000. This, the third 
successive monthly increase, 
supports the view that the 
March peak was somerhmg of 
an aberration caused by the 
miners' strike. 

This renewed rise m 
unemployment was accompanied 
by plain evidence that wages 
were on the rampage again. 
The basic wage rate index rose 
by nearly 3^% m August, bring¬ 
ing the increase on a year 
earlier up to 14% The latest 
earnings figures, while they do 
not yet show so rapid an 
increase, relate, however, to 
July One favourable develop¬ 
ment, the slowdown in th< 
growth of bank advances, 
deposits and the money supply 
in the month to mid-August, 
unfortunately reflects the 
unwinding of special factors 
related to the run on sieiling 
earlier in the .summer It does 
not, therefore, establish that the 
runaway growth in the money 
supply has been attested 


Further back in the past, the 
national income and expendi¬ 
ture hgures for the second 
quarter, published this week, 
contained no surprises. They 
confirmed the revival of con¬ 
sumer expenditure and the 
continued depressed levels of 
both investment and stock¬ 
building. They were, of course, 
significantly affected by the 
recovery from the industrial 
dislocation of the first quarter 
during the miners' strike But the 
recovery was not nearly lapid 
enough to bring the economy 
back to the level anticipated by 
thf Chancellor at the time of 
the budget. Compared with the 
first half of 1971 the economy^ 
grew by less than 2%, against’ 
the anticipated 4% increase. 
The main culprit was stock- 
building; instead of rising by 
£9om as forecast, stocks were 
reduced in the first half of tlu* 
year by over £.2oom. Consumer 
spending, on the other hand, 
rose by nearly 6% compared 
with an expected 5i%. 

The question posed by these 
figures is whether the economy 
has now been firmly placed on 
a 5% per annum growth path, 
as the Chancellor intended ; or 
whether, because of inflation, 
the present boom will once 
again prove short lived and 
collapse into higher unemploy¬ 
ment ^ Do we need an autumn 
budget or will this year be an 
exception ^ The evidence Ls 


mixed, for while it is dear that 
the recovery has already begun, 
there is little to show that it 
has the momentum to carry it 
far beyond the end of this year. 
There may be substance in pre¬ 
dictions that a continuation of 
the present rate of inflation 
could mean up to i^m out of 
work this winter. It would, of 
course, be helpful if the Govern¬ 
ment published the official fore¬ 
casts as they arc revised during 
the yeai, instead of only at the 
time of the budget But, as Mr 
Patrick Jenkins clash with the 
Select Committee on Expendi¬ 
ture shows, the Government 
even resists publication of the 
innocuous medium-tcrm pro¬ 
jections. None the less, the best 
way to assess the situation is 
within the framework of con¬ 
ventional forecasting. 

Two kinds of demand 

Forecasts for the domestic 
economy arc normally con¬ 
structed by examining in turn 
the various components which 
make up total demand for the 
gross national product. A dis¬ 
tinction is conventionally made 
between the “ exogenous ’* ele¬ 
ments in demand and the 
“ endogenous ’* elements. The 
exogenous elements in demand 
arc tho.se determined by 
events outside the domestic 
economy, outside the time 
covered by the forecast, or 
by political decisions. They 
include exports, which are more 
strongly influenced by world 
demand and by past change.s in 
relative prices than by current 
changes in competitiveness; 
investment, which is influenced 
by past movements in output and 
profits ; and public expenditure. 
The endogenous elenienrs are 
largely determined within the 
sy.'ktem during the time period 


of the forecasts and include 
imports, which are a function of 
demand and of stockbuilding, 
and, most important, consumers' 
expenditure which, tax changes 
apart, is a function of income. 

This distinction, while by no 
means as clear-cut as this 
suggests, is of considerable 
importance. Broadly speaking, 
it is the exogenous elements in 
demand which determine 
whether the economy ran be 
moved on to a higher growth 
path. Consumer-led growth is 
something of a long-term 
impossibility. In the short term 
the Government can, by tax 
cuts, boost consumers’ spending 
and so achieve faster growth 
for a time. But it does so by 
increasing the propoition of 
total Incomes which finds its 
way into people’s pockets as 
real disposable income. 

The effects of this arc once- 
for-all. When consumers’ sperd- 
iiig has adjusted to its new 
higher level with respect to 
incomes, the growth in con¬ 
sumption slows down once more 
to rise in line with income. But 
consumption, on its own, can 
never keep incomes rising 
because consumers' expenditure 
only accounts for about 60% of 
total demand. In order to keep 
income rising rapidly the 
other, exogenous, elements in 
demand have to take off. 

Conditions for lift-off 

It is easy to see why the 
problem of forecasting at the 
present time is so difficult 
There is the evidence that con- 
sumeis' CApenditure, as a result 
of the last budget, is now boom¬ 
ing. Moreover this is already 
being reflected in the level oi 
activity as a whole. But there is 
no sign as yet that this recovery 
in consumption is being matched 
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by an acceleration in the main 
exogenous elements in demand. 

Recent trade figures may be 
difficult to interpret but they 
are not as meaningless as the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry suggests. Even allow¬ 
ing for the dock strike, the 
August visible deficit of £i93m 
looks bad. Taking the longer 
perspective, there arc two 
opposing forces affecting 
Briti^ exports. Over recent 
years there has been a substan¬ 
tial loss of price competitive¬ 
ness, not withstanding exchange 
rate changes. On the other 
hand, the prospects for world 
demand are now much more 
favourable. We may gain a 
smaller share of world trade but 
at least it is likely to be of a 
faster growing total. But this 
can only help our exports for a 
limited time. Unless the 
exchange rate is to sink rapidly, 
an eventuality which European 
entry in principle rules out, the 
momentum of export growth 
cannot be maintained in the 
face of our present inflation. 

Public expenditure presents a 
similar picture. The fast growth 
in the current year results from 
an acceleration of spending pro¬ 
grammes. On present policies it 
will be followed by a slowdown 
next year. Our hopes must 
therefore rest on the develop¬ 
ment of an investment boom. 
While there are no signs as yet 
that this has begun, in the past 
the Government’s .success in 
boosting consumer spending and 
hence activity generally could 
have confidently been expected 
to herald such a boom. This is 
why some people are already 
wondering whether the Govern¬ 
ment has already overdone its 
reflation and will have to reverse 
engines in the next two years. 

Impact of inflation 

Unfortunately it is manifestly 
apparent that the economy no 
longer operates in the same way 
as it did a few years ago. 
Inflation can and does throw 
an enormous spanner into the 
works. This is most apparent in 
the breakdown of the link 
between the level of unemploy¬ 
ment and the rate of increase 
of wages. As the chart opposite 
.shows, it is no longer true that 
the higher the level of 
unemployment the slower the 
growth in wage rates. In 
today’s conditions it is fairer 
to say that the faster wage rates 
increase the higher unemploy- 
ntent will be. 


The emergence of wage infla¬ 
tion unrelated to the pressure 
of demand contributes to the 
second breakdown in the 
system. When wage inflation 
coincided with periods of high 
demand pressure, cost increases 
could readily be passed on into 
prices. But in conditions of 
depressed demand, the ability of 
a company to pass on wage 
cost increases is determined by 
its competitive position. Unless 
the exchange rate falls as fast 
as home costs rise, which itself 
would have inflationary reper¬ 
cussions, industries competing in 
export markets or with 
importers in the home market 
must find ways of absorbing 
wage cost increases. This is also 
true in conditions of keen 
competition in the domestic 
market or where a large part 
of a firm’s work is to iixed-pricc 
contracts. 

Wage cost inflation thus 
directly adds to pressure on pro¬ 
fits, which all too often arc 
already dangerously low. Most 
firms have little alternative but 
to seek ways of absorbing such 
pressures in higher productivity. 
This leads to the phenomenon 
of labour shake-out. Instead of 
prices rising so fast in relation 
to wage costs, productivity 
rises, employment falls and 
unemployment rises. 

This process is reinforced by 
fiscal drag. The faster the rate 
of inflation, the greater the pro¬ 
portion of income taken up in 
taxation. Thus higher incomes 
generated in the production pro¬ 
cess produce a lower proportion¬ 
ate feedback on to expenditure. 
In this procc.ss the public 
sector gains extra revenue basic¬ 
ally at the expense of company 
sector profits. 

Evidence of this process is 
seen in jbhe breakdown in the 
link bctvyccn output and 
unemployment. The labour 
shakeout which results from 
pressure on profits, by raising 
productivity reduces the amount 
of employment generated by a 
given level of output. Normally, 
through the cycle, production 
and productivity march hand in 
hand. But, as the chart on this 
page shows, recent years have 
seen a remarkable rise in pro¬ 
ductivity at a time when output 
growth has been sluggish. 

Last year’s large rise in 
unemployment can be explained 
in this way, although the 
situation was exacerbated by 
a worldwide slump in demand. 
Moreover, the rise in unemploy¬ 
ment which then occurred was a 


significant factor in reducing the 
growth of earnings, thereby 
depressing the growth of 
demand below what had been 
expected. Far from the 1970-71 
tax cuts setting the economy 
on a new growth path, they 
were barely sufficient to main¬ 
tain the forward momentum 
of the economy against the drag 
imposed by wagc-pricc inflation. 
As a result more powerful 
stimulants were needed this 
year. 

But if the stimulants are now 
more powerful so too are the 
forces of inflation. It is clearly 
apparent, from the latest wage 
and price statistics, from the 
recent spate of wage claims, 
from the building workers’ 
.settlement and from the price 
increases in the pipeline, that 
wage-price inflation is going up 
again very much faster than 
even the National Institute’s 
gloomy forecasts supposed. In 
this event, one can write off 
all hope of export-led growth. 
On the contrary, imports are 
likely to prove a much more 
powerful factor restraining home 
output. Nor is investment likely 
to recover as profits come under 
increased strain. The best hope, 
and that a faint one, is that 
public expenditure will grow 
faster than at present expected. 

There seems little likelihood 
that the exogenous elements in 
demand, so essential for sus¬ 
tained and rapid growth, will 
show anything like enough 
buoyancy to keep the boom 
going. The inflationary forcc.s 
holding the economy back are 
still too powerful to be over¬ 
come, except very briefly, by 
what has already been done in 
the way of tax ruts and expendi¬ 
ture increases. One must 
regietfully conclude that the 
dangers of unemployment 
ri-sing to even higher levels next 


year arc very real indeed. One 
does net need to be a politi¬ 
cian to see that we can’t go 
on as we arc. 

An autumn budget? 

Hie first thing which should 
be apparent is what cannot be 
done. The Govcmnicni cannot 
simply administer another dose 
of tax cuts or restraint on 
nationalised industry prices in 
an autumn budget to keep the 
consumer pot a-boiling. There 
arc serious repercussions in 
store even now from what hail 
already been done in the past 
two years. Such action, in the 
absence of restraint over wage- 
price inflation merely buys a 
short-term breathing space from 
ri.sing unemployment at the 
expen.se of increasing the 
money supply and destroying 
the Government’s ability to con¬ 
trol the nationalised industries. 
It leaves in its wake a legacy 
of mounting inflation. 

This is not to say this policy 
would not have w'orked if 
applied sufficiently vigorously 
and in good time. Indeed it 
might even have worked had the 
Government not made such a 
mess over its handling of the 
miners’ dispute. But in today’s 
conditions if is as futile as 
sprinting after a bus which has 
already gone. 

The only way lo bring the 
economy back under control 
and .so secure both faster growth 
and a tolerable level of unem¬ 
ployment is by bringing pres¬ 
sure directly to bear upon 
wages. Sooner or later, and 
probably sooner, the Govern¬ 
ment will have to grasp this 
particular nettle. Indeed the 
most cheerful thing about bad 
trade figures and rising unem¬ 
ployment is that they must 
bring this day nearer. 
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The road to Washington 

Nothing like a new world monetary system has begun to be born. It is now essential for 
America to give a lead, but hopes are not high that it will do so 
at next week's meeting of finance ministers 


As likely as not, next week’s meeting of the governors 
of the International Monetary Fund will be no more 
than a game of bluff, with everybody trying to outwit 
everybody else in making nothing sound like something. 
But there is always room for surprise. The two dark 
horses this year arc Germany’s Herr Helmut Schmidt 
and America’s Mr George Shultz. Both are newcomers 
in governments that face elections in a matter of weeks. 

Last Monday the Bundesbank tlireatened to impose 
new curbs on capital inflows, after disclosing that Ger¬ 
many’s money supply has been growing in British style 
at an annual rate of 27 per cent. This is not something 
its economics minister can brush aside : he will have 
some sharp things to .say next week about the world’s 
problem of inflation. But the principal role in the meet¬ 
ing is reserved for the American Secretary of the Treasury 
if he chooses to take it. 

The Nixon Administration knows that the sliove 
towards a new world monetary system must come from 
America, but seems undecided about the value of giving 
a lead. This is partly for tlie very good reason that it has 
not agreed a plan in detail, but it is also influenced by 
the uneasy realisation that the tolerance of the rest of 
the world for American superiority went for ever in 
the early days of the former Secretary from Texas, Mr 
John Connally. “ We don’t want any plan to have made 
in America branded all over it,” is how one Wa.shington 
official put it. 

But there is pressure from Congrr.ss, and from many 
'American bankers too, which may bring scime response 
liom Mr Shultz. It is to be hoped that it docs. The 
discussion so far since the Smithsonian currency agree¬ 
ment has added up to nothing. The Americans have got 
the broad priorities right, even if they then twist them 
for purely selfish reasons. They recognise that the vital 
problem is that of evolving a better adjustment process 
'^tien a country’s exchange rate has become unrealistic, 

rather, before it has become patently and visibly so. 
Beside this the minor problems of defining the numeraire 

the system, dispersing the overhang of dollars, using 
i*pecial drawing rights (SDRs) as the unit of settlement, 
and even the role of gold (which the French, in private, 
are now prepared to see diminished) are strictly suteidiary. 

Unfortunately, once the Americans start to ride this 


particular and admirable hobby-horse of improving the 
adjustment process, they dig in their spurs in a very 
individual way. They really want to keep the world on 
a dollar standard ; and they want automatic unilateral 
flexibility in exchange rates which would force surplus 
countries to appreciate their rates against the dollar. 
Naturally other countries arc not prepared to accept such 
a simple, lopsided solution. They want a mechanism 
which will provide a symmetrical adjustment for both 
devaluations and upvaluations ; they also want a return 
to full convertibility of the dollar. 

The other divide, and an even greater one, between 
America and its negotiating partners is that America 
wants an exchange rate which will allow it a sizeable 
surplus on ordinary trade, in order to accommodate its 
traditional outflow of capital ; whereas the Bretton Woods 
convention and the wisdom of John Maynard Keynes, 
which was much concerned with the burden-sharing 
between deficit and surplus countries, was focused impli* 
fitly on balancing current adounts. The underdevel¬ 
oped countries cfime into this part of the discussion : 
they do not want America to stop pumping out aid, but 
encourage those wh*^ say that adjustment should be 
achieved partly on capital account by tougher American 
restrictions on direct investment in developed countries. 

In their anxiety that open disagreements should not 
be openly arrived at, many of the finance ministers may 
mutter to each other next week that there is no urgency 
about reforming the world’s money system. It has become 
almost an act ol faith to uphold the Smithsonian currency 
realignment, excusing .sterling’s departure from it as some 
sort ol prank. It seems forgotten that, at the time, the 
agreement left no country completely satisfied, while the 
proliferation of exchange controls that followed so quickly 
showed prf)of, if proof were needed, of its shaldness. 
So long as governments want independent national mone¬ 
tary policies, they cannot create a world of both fixed 
exchange rates and free capital movements : one of these 
three parameters has to give way, as the common market 
countries are in the process of learning painfully with 
their ** snake in the tunnel.” 

Supporters of the Smithsonian agreement also should 
not forget that one currency, the Japanese yen, has been 
banging its head against the ceiling almost continuously 
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and that although the British Government acted, by any 
previous standards, like a flash to allow sterling to float 
in June, nevertheless one-third of Britain’s oflicial reserves 
were lost in the preceding hectic scramble out of sterling. 
Even the present calm in the exchanges looks suspicious : 
why has the dollar strengthened against almost every 
major currency except the pound sterling ? Interest rates 
arc certainly in Britain’s favour, but the gloomy fears 
about wage inflation and a heavy slide in London share 
prices might have been expected to drag the rate down. 
But the central banks have been messing about in the 
exchanges like nobody’s business (even their own). It is 
considered to be better for mutual relations to defer any 
crisis until next week’s meeting has come and gone. 

It will be a pity if the intervention is too “ dirty,” as 
the Germans would say, and if the pound is not allowed 
to find its right level. The most encouraging thing about 
this meeting of the International Monetary Fund 
is that it will be the third out of the past four to take 
place when at least one major world currency has been 
floating (the D-mark in 1969, the whole pack in 1971, 
and this lime the pound). Although the world is not yet 
ready to accept multi-floating as a permanent feature, 
it has seen the sense in letting a transition from one 
exchange rate to another be cffcctetl through a float. 
It is also encouraging that exchange dealers are not 
clamouring to refix the pound ; most arc even saying 
that in today’s changeable conditions it would be prema¬ 
ture to do so for some time. 

The most ardent supporters of fixed exchange rates 
arc those with blatantly undervalued ones, especially 
Japan. Capital and import liberalisation may be 
accelerated in Japan ; but a revaluation or a float is still 
out of the question politically, unleSvS the Japanese 
government can show that outside events forced its hand. 

What “ outside events ” would be accepted ? At times 
governments might find it politically convenient to be 
able to tell their business community that their hands 


had been forced on a currency change, but they can 
hardly be expected to admit that it has been a mere 
civil servant who has waved the stick. The bitterness 
with wliich the Nixon Administration has come to view 
the IMF’s Mr Picrrc-Paul Schweitzer, about which we 
wrote last week, has since leapt dramatically into 
the headlines. The French leaked that the Ameri¬ 
cans will blackball Mr Schweitzer’s reappointment next 
August. Although this Ls an embarrassment for the meet¬ 
ing, and the corridors will buzz with tips about his 
successor—our Newmarket correspondent tells us that 
the favourite, Holland’s Dr Jcllc Zijlstra, docs not care 
for the running—^this should not obscure that the vital 
issue is not who should head the IMF, but what sort 
of an organisation should run the reformed monetary 
system, if ever it is reformed. During the past decade 
the financial institutions, like the IMF or the Bank for 
International Settlements, have followed events ; they 
have been wise only after them. The inevitable move to 
more flexible exchange rates was foreseen by most econo¬ 
mists, but by few international civil servants. 

The new Group of Twenty, which will be comprised 
of deputies of the finance ministers and central bankers, 
may well be the best (ic, least rigid) sort of body to direct 
and police the flexible part of the new system. This would 
still leave to the IMF its role of running the world’s 
banking system. One decision that has to be taken at 
next week’s meeting is the size of the second allocation 
of SDRs, due on January ist. Many of those who worked 
hardest for their launch now only want a token distribu¬ 
tion, because the world’s reserves arc awash with dollars. 
But the developing countries, highly suspicious of these 
new assets at first, arc pressing for more. The management 
of world liquidity, and the injection of more of it into 
the developing countries, is a task at which the IMF 
ought to be good, and which it should make its priority. 
The organisation of different countries’ specific exchange 
rates is a task for which it is totally unsuited. 


Germany has a California 

Europe's economic centre of gravity has been quietly shifting south and 
it need not necessarily stop at Germany's border 


The streets of Stuttgart will be festooned next week with 
Union Jacks, the shops full of British goods and the 
rest of the panoply of a British shopping week much in 
evidence. The British trade drive in south Germany will 
then move into gear with exhibitions and seminars to a 
culmination in a jolly shopping week in Munich after 
the Oktoberfest. All this is part of the long overdue process 
of educating the British businessman out of his habit of 
identifying Germany with the Ruhr (for industry), 
Hamburg (for ships) and Frankfurt (for banks), leaving 
Munich as a sort of beer cellar at the bottom. 

The growth region of Germany is now in the two 
southern lander of Bavaria and Baden*Wurttemberg. For 
the British exporter this region is largely unknown. 
Britain accounts for a pitiful 4 per cent of all Germany’s 
imports, but for an even feebler 2.5 per cent of Bavaria’s. 


Britain’s sales in Baden-Wurttemberg are up to the 
average British performance in Germany as a whole ; 
but this country’s 4 per cent is a sad contrast to America’s 
9 per cent and France’s 14 per cent. 

Bavaria was mainly farming country 20 years ago and 
such industry as had recovered from the war—^textiles, 
porcelain, glass and motors-—had been stunted by the iron 
curtain, which chopped ofT raw materials like china clay 
for porcelain making and energy for industry generally 
—and also part of its market. But now little more than 
one-tenth of the labour force is on the land. The gross 
domestic product per head is within 6 per cent of the 
west German average, compared with 25 per cent below 
it in 1950. Prognos, the Swiss research institute, forecasts 
that by 1985 Bavaria will have completed its transition 
from being Germany’s weakest state economicallyi 
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being its richest and the nearest thing in "Germany to joint ventures and industrial co-operation during the brief 
the booming bits of California. Dubcek period and now, under Mr Husak, the Czechs 

Bavaria began its take-off with the inestimable asset are again making discreet inquiries along the same lines, 
of almost no old industry to hamper growth, and above Can the boom last ? Bavaria has problems. One is 
ail no coal mines. It enjoyed Bonn's subsidies for bonder Munich itself: it suffers all the stresses of rapid urban 

areas. Then, for the first time, the southern growth, from acute housing shortages to inadequate 

Gcrman.s got their hands on cheap sources of power, public transport, spiced with bad traffic jams. The 
These were three oil pipelines from Genoa, Trieste and imminent setting-up of Europe’s central patents office, 
France, all leading to the new refinery centre of with its thousands of hangers-on, will do nothing to help. 

Ingolstadt, midway between the four key cities of Munich, One of Bavaria's secret advantages has been a pool of 

Nuremberg, Regensburg and Augsburg, at the very time relatively cheap labour to draw on as men came off the 
when cheap oil was knocking the bottom out of the land, but the rundown of farming cannot go on for ever, 
economics of the coal industry of north Germany. Now Many of the men ostensibly coming off the land now arc 
a new pipe has almost been completed from the north- continuing as part-time farmers, working in with other 
west German gas fields, smallholders. So Bavaria has had to turn increasingly to 

Bavaria also started talks with the Russians, which immigrant workers ; the immigrants arc now 3.4 per 
were later completed in Bonn and produced the deal for cent of the labour force, not far short of the German 
the Russian gas pipe which is due to open in October average. Baden-Wiirttemburg actually has twice the 
next year. This summer the quantities of gas on order national average of immigrants, a sign that it is not only 
from Russia went up again, sa that Russia will eventually probably the most prosperous region of Germany, but 
be providing up to one-fifth of Bavaria's energy, and the one with the most acute labour shortage. It is poten- 
thcrc arc some rumblings about the political risks tially the most attractive region for British exporters, with 
involved in such dependence. But there is no doubt about a .sprawling concentration of light industry stretching for 
the commercial advantages; the deals have eliminated miles outside Stuttgart, which not only feeds components 
the handicap of high-cost energy under which south to Daimler-Benz and Porsche, but also produces 90 per 
Germany has always laboured. And Bavaria has spawned cent of Germany’s watches and jewellery, 50 per cent of 
a petrochemical industry in the shape of Hoescht’s £17111 its office equipment, and much of its chemicals, textile 
complex now under construction. machinery, precision tools and optical goods. The 

Bavaria has cashed in heavily on Germany’s po.stwar parallels with Switzerland are clo^. 
investment growth. It now boasts a powerful electrical Is Bavaria the place for British and other foreign 
engineering industry, claims to have 75 per cent of the companies looking for a European base ? The best time 
country's electronics capacity, and has developed con- for investing there may be past. Bavaria’s wages will 
siderable strength in engineering, process control, soon be no longer low by German standards. The place 
instrumentation and optical equipment. Most important, to watch instead could be Austria ; tariffs between 
it has cornered the lion’s share of Germany’s science-based Austria and the common market will, for all practical 
industry. Siemens hits centralised its research in Bavaria purposes, vanish in the next five years. In many ways 
(as well as its buying). The German aero-space industry, Austria now is what Bavaria was 10 years ago: moun- 
which means largely Messcrschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm, is in tainous, predominantly rural, with a pool of cheap labour, 
Munich. Ch*rmariy’s first nuclear research centre and first but suddenly starting to enjoy cheap energy and improved 
atomic [lower station were built in Bavaria, too. road connections with the rest of Europe (although 

Along with Hamburg, Bavaria stands to become an Austrian roads could do with a bit more improving). The 
important beneficiary from the Ostpolitik. It is bounded shift of Luropc’s economic centre of gravity that has 
b\ more than half of Germany's eastern frontier. Bavarian brought prosperity to Bavaria need not stop at the German 
firms had a flood of inquiries from Czechoslovakia for frontier. 
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A BEA passenger ta/ks about her grst tt^hL 


*'It ufcis great. They gave me a stripey 
f^/:A badge to tuear. I asked could I keep rnme, 
Jhi they said yes. I bet no-one at .school’s 
■ one.” 

“We had a special stewardess all to 
'^Tsclvcs. Her name was Helen, and she told 
' all about her job. She said it was really 
'^'ulous, except sometimes her feet hurt.'* 

“/ clouds from on top, all white and 
' "'auiiful^ like the fluffiest snow ever.” 


“ / had I JM written on my tnkct 
I lelen said that meant I hxaccompanicd Mino?, 
so they'd take special care.” 

‘'i thought It sounded nice and ^;iysterious, 
like a spell, so I kept saying I lo ei'ervhociv, 
and they looked so surpused.'' 

“Anti at the airport I met a real live 
Captain! I le stopped and looked at my hulgc. 
and asked had / enjoyed 7 ny flight, and ! 
said yes, lerrifkallv.” 

”1 had, too.” 




How a Pan Am pilot tells the time in New’fcilc 

in New Delhi. 


you’re a Pan Am 
pilot, and you’ve just landed 
a ^iaiit 747 on tlu- steamy 
tarmac of Nt vv Delhi air])ort. 

\'our three' hundred cind 
sixty two passeni^ers have 
aliKhtt'd, and you’re begin¬ 
ning^ to ndax. 

You start wu>ndt‘ring what 
your family’s doing right 
now, back home in New York. 

You look at your watch. It’s 
a Rolex GMT-Master, show¬ 
ing local time correct to the 
nearCvSt second. So you turn the 
revolving outer btv.el, and it tells 
you the time back home in New 
York and will k(.*ep telling you 
New York time as long as you wish. 

This unique feature obviously 
has many uses, both professorial 
and otherwise. 

But it’s by no means the only 
reason why Pan Am chose the 
(JMT-Master to be their oflicial 
timepiece. 

The main reason was that the 
GM^l-Master is a Rolex Oyster. 

And R(dex Oysters are built 
wdth care and patience by the most 
experienced craftsmen in the 
w^orld. 

They work on each w'atch for 
over twelve months. The final 
result is not a watch at all, but a 
‘chronometer’: a fact we signify 
with the Rolex red seal, which you 
can see below. 

‘Chronometer’ is one of the most 
sought-after titles in Switzerland. 
And it can only be bestowed l^y 
one of tlu' Swiss Institutes for 
Official Chronometer Tests after 
they’ve tested the movement’s 
accuracy over a gruelling 
two weeks. 

Our rotor self 
winding ‘Perpetual’ 
moveriK'Hl has w on 
us nearb' half the 
chronoDU'ter certili 
cates ever awarded 
although the time it 
takes to make each 



Rolex means we’re responsible 
for only a fraction of the annual 
production of Swiss watches. 

But accuracy alone is not enough. 
To keep tiieir prt'cision timing, 
movements have to be protected 
from dust, dirt and water. 

The protection we give our 
‘Perpetual’ movement is the Rolex 
Oyster case. Kach one is carved 
out of a solid block of surgical 
stainless steel or 18ct. gold. Our 
craftsmen perform 1C)2 separate 
operations to turn this chunk of 
metal into the toughest watch case 
in the world. Then they carry out 
a further 38 operations making 
and fitting the Twdnlock Winding 
Crown, which actually screws 
down onto the case, rather like a 
submarine hatcli. 

You’ll get some idea of how well 
the ‘Perpetual’ movement is pro¬ 
tected by reading this extract from 
OIK' of the many letters which we 
keep (rather proudly) in (Jeneva: 

"Two of us spent ten days climb¬ 
ing in the Kuwenzoris in Western 
Uganda. On ^ — the third 


day we reached a hut at 
13,000 ft., after a tiring march ; 
it was in the evening and very 
cold with rain, sleet and snow 
falling. During a brief break 
I went to a stream nearby for 
a quick wash, and as I was 
taking off the Rolex it slipped 
through my numb fingers in¬ 
to the stream. A foot down¬ 
stream friirn where it had 
fallen, the stream dropped into 
a five-foot hole and continued 
its course for the next twenty 
yards underground. It being nearly 
dark and cold 1 was unable to st'c* 
the w atch and offered a reward to 
anyone who could return it to me 
next day. 

"The stream was almost freezing 
having come from a glacier a mile 
higher up, nevertheless next morn¬ 
ing the porters were in the stream 
and after half an hour found the 
watch caught by its strap in the fast- 
fiowing water and still working ... 
The watch has continued to keep 
perfect time ever since, without 
<*ven a cleaning.” 

This was sent to us by an English¬ 
man living in East Africa. Obviously, 
owning a Rolex gives him a gicc.t 
deal of satisfaction. 

Almost as much as it gives our 
craftsmen, who spend their lives 
making sure that each Rolex they 
make is a superb example of their 

Owning one is 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 


■» 
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What can your banker tell you about 
industrial expansion in Hong Kong? 


Can he tell you how the labor market is affected 
by the industrial expansion? Can he explain the 
need for Hong Kong's switch from entrepot trader 
to industrial exporter of electronics, plastics, and 
optical goods? Can he tel! you how this diversifi¬ 
cation will influence its trade balance? How it will 
affect its domestic economic growth? And exter¬ 
nal payment position? 

AChaseman can. 

Can your banker tell you how regionalism 
could spur intra-area cooperation? How it could 
expand the effective market area? The integration 
of the financial markets? Can he tell you how it 
will affect your company? 

AChaseman can. 

Chase Manhattan’s huge worldwide network 
of branches, associated banks and representative 
offices reacts quickly to unexpected political and 
economic events. Our special analysts often an¬ 
ticipate these changes. They understand what 
consequences these events can have on your inter¬ 
national business. They carefully evaluate alterna 
tive courses of action for you to follow. And our 


sophisticated communications network loses lit¬ 
tle time executing your decisions. 

When you want to do business on a multi¬ 
national scale in the Far East—or anywhere else 
in the world—speak to Chase first. 

Chase Network Pacific: 

Offices m: GUAM, HONG KONG, INDIA, INDO¬ 
NESIA, JAPAN, KOREA, MALAYSIA. SINGAPORE, 
TAIWAN, THAILAND. VIETNAM. Aftiliated Corpo¬ 
rations: AUSTRALIA, Chase—N.B.A. Group Ltd.; 
NEW ZEALAND, Chase—N.B.A. New Zealand 
Group Limited. 

You have a friend at 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK I ■ 

1 Chase Manfiattan I'laza, New York, N Y lOOlb/Mertilipr f IJ I C. 

CHASL MANHATTAN IN 1 tKNATlUNAl TANKING f tiRPORATIUN 
800 WiKliire Boulevatcl Los Arij/fles, Calitortna ^)0()l / 






riiousands oi' vcai s ago, according to 
legend, the I Ionia' brought good fortune 
u> t yrus the t i^eat. King t»f Persia enow 
lran\Yi>ii can see itsniaiestic profile on 
the tail of every Iran Air jet. I he rewards 
loi catching this tah>ulous bird are man>' 
and marvellous.'] iiey begin when you 
join 1 ran Air’s jet set leing 7c 7s, 727s 
and 7^7'- whose riighty wings lift you 
from the major 1 jMes in I'.uiope to 
I'ehran, the Pci .Man ( nilt and beyonO in a 


matter of a few smooth hours. 

7 'hen there’s the food : always 
deliciously Iresh < never frozen). And 
there arc the smile.s which say sincerely, 
‘Pm glad to be of service’. Cushion.s to 
make you comfortable. Pilots who arc 
special ISIS in trans Europe/MiddleEast 
and Elastern routes. And a warm welcome 
from the whole Iran Air family who keep 
up I he national tradition for hospitality 
which goes back i housands of years. 


Two flights daily from Heathrow, one 
on Saturday. Non -siop Tucs. and Thurs. 

Eor more about the fabulous ‘^Homa’ 
and all the rewards that come with it, sec 
your I'ravel Agent. 

Iran Air, 135 New Bond Street, 
London Wi X 7l'>B.Tel: o 1 -629 4417. 

Reservations: 01-581 2051. 
Information on tours tt) I rat* available on 
request. Iran Air’s General Sales Agents 
for thcLJ.K.-Anglo Persian Agencies Ltd. 



IKAMAIR 
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International 


We've got the ads ready 

Brussels 


With the European Commumties Bill 
now through both Houses of Pariia- 
inent, Brussels is geared up to i^art 
recruiting the necessary quota of 
Brittisli staff for the new European 
coinnjission which takes office next 
January. First adveiitiseinents calling 
for applications will appear in the 
national press as soon as the royal 
assent has been given. For junior and 
medium grades the idea is to build up 
lists of suiltalble candidates, leaving the 
new coniimission to make the final 
choice. The more senior director- 
general and diredtor appointments will 
be negotiated b> the two new British 
commissionersmombers of the com¬ 
mission traditionally exercise a watch¬ 
ing brief for their own nationals. 

London, however, is itaking its -time. 
Neither the royal assent nor the 
names of the two British commissioners 
will be forthcoming u^til P*arliamcnt 
reassembles nexit month. This will 
delay the whole process by a month 
or more, and may provoke (the Brussels 
headquarters quite a bit. The •assump¬ 
tion there lis still that Sir Christopher 
Soames and Mr Gcoige Thomson w*]!! 
be Britain’s two men at the Beriay- 
mont. M. Frangois-Xavier Ortoli, the 
former French minister and technocrat, 


is BtiU favourite for the next president 
of the commission. 

A brief storni blew up last week over 
the irate at which Briti-sh civil servants 
are to be recruited. The conimission 
had said it would not create neiw jobs 
for the newcomers unless these were 
justified by increasing work. Room 
would be made for the Britisli quota 
of officials ami ithose from the other 
new member countries by sacking up 
to 300 of the present staff, bult the 
departure would be sweetened by 
generous handshakes. The budgetary 
committee of the council has, however, 
jiibbed at the numljer of new posts that 
•the cominission has now decided 'that 
it wants, not to cope widi the extra 
work involved in enOaorging the com- 
munity but because tthe commission is 
assuming that plans to expand its con¬ 
trol over the monetary, indu^rial and 
regionaJl policies of the Ten are likely 
to be approved at the summit meet¬ 
ing in Paris next month. The Dutch 
aiid .the French treasury experts now 
suspeot that many of these new jobs 
are being created with die sole inten¬ 
tion of minimising the numbers that 
will have to be sacked. They have 
unhelpfully suggested that the intake 
of British civil servants should be limi¬ 


ted to 9 per cent in the first year* 
only building up to die^full quota of 
18 per cent over three years. This was 
turned down flat by the Britisli and 
by the comiriission, which realises that 
its political credibility in London 
depends on building up the British con¬ 
tingent as quickly as passible. I Unfor¬ 
tunately, there is a nagging doubt 
whether enout;h highly qualified and 
reasonably multilingual civil servants 
and others from Britain, and die other 
new member-countries, will be found 
to be willing to go to Brussels. 

The commission ha.<5 already started 
recruiting tramslaltors without waiting 
for British niembersfbip. Professional 
translators with the necessary academ'ic 
qualifications and a knowledge of two 
EEC languages are scarce, and the com¬ 
mission finds itself competing both with 
industry and with die Umted Nations 
which pay higher rates. The present 
team of English translators is too small 
(to cope with the extra work that will 
ibe caused by the Briti'sh request for 
all official legal texts to be published 
in English from October ist ; ie, from 
the end of nextt week. In practice this 
will probably be j^tretched to mid- 
October, Ijy which time it will he clear 
whether Danish and Norwegian will 
have to be introduced as well, with 
the additional translation problems that 
these would cause. T'o make matters 
worse, the commission is digging in its 
heels and refusing to pay die market 
price for translators. 

One new jo<b the commission is 
clearly not going to take on is to run 
a prices policy, with a prices commis¬ 
sion in Brussels to probe price rises. 
This is what the European Confedera¬ 
tion of Free Trade Unions urged in 
a memorandum this week. M. Borsch- 
ette, the commissioner for a)mpeti!tion, 
policy, was quick Jto deny that the 
commissioin would ever do any such 
thing, which would certainly m 
heavily against the grain of the phlilo- 
sophy of the R ome treaty. The rest 
of (the ECFTU’s memo was ideaSastic 
supranationahdt stuff ; more power for 
the commission and parliament and so 
forth. This contrasts sharply with ithe 
current mood of BMAi trade unions. 



Soames, Thomson, OnoB: wsking in ths wings 
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who are due to join the ECFTU next 
year (unless they choose to boycott it 
in a wild moment). What the ECF'FU 
will have to say aifiter that will be 
interesting to see. 

Cmmonwealth talks _ 

31 characters in 
search of a role 

It was apparent thi& time, at the 
meetinj^ of the Commonwealth finance 
ministers which started on Thursday, 
that the Commonwealth club retains 
history, personal ties and a certain 
nostalgia in common—but increasingly 
little hard economic cement. 

Indeed, the two topics on which 
there could be more substantive talks 
are, strictly speaking, not Common¬ 
wealth matters at all, but loose ends 
of the crumbling sterling area. The 
London gathering gave the more dis¬ 
gruntled members of both (overlapping) 
clubs an opportunity to let of} steam 
about Britain's abrupt wnting-ofl of 
sterling area exchange control privileges 
in June. More positively, it was hoped 
to make some progress on tidying up the 
Basle network of sterling reserve 
guarantees, which end next September. 

From a British point of view the Basle 
agreements have proved almost too 
successful. The guarantees not only put 
a stop to the pie-iq68 rundown of the 
official sterling balances of the overseas 
sterling countries; they helped 
massively to reverse it. Between the end 
of 196B and June of this year the 
sterling reserve as.sets of club members 
jumped by more than three-quarters to 
£29 billion This growth has not 
only increased Britain’s potential bill if 
there is any devaluation of tlie pound 
below $2.38 (as 90 per rent of these 
official assets arc covered by the 
guarantees) , it has also raised French 
eyebrows. _ 

But the trade goes elsewhere 

Trade of ovtvse C omrnofiwedltfi rountnes* 



19S5 total: £9 7 billion 
1970 TOTAL £29*9 billion 



Weft, here's to a drop in your exports, old man 


Britain would like to see the basic 
guarantce.s extended to 1975, but 
applied only to fixed amounts of 
sterling in countries’ official reserves. 
Any furthei increases would then be 
at the risk of the central banks con¬ 
cerned. There are also more immediate 
technical problems to be solved now 
that the pound is afloat. What happens 
if sterling dips below $2.38 for, say, a 
week and then bounces back above the 
guarantee point 

Heath in Japan 

Fair to whom ? 

Tokyo 

Junkets apart, Mr Heath’s visit to 
Japan has been concerned with .show¬ 
ing the flag, expressing a mild enthus¬ 
iasm for the drawing together of Japan 
and China (which the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary IS going to visit shortly) and 
once again reading the riot act to the 
Japanese about exporting too much 
too cheaply. On the last point, as Tokyo 
expected, Mr Heath seemed to be act¬ 
ing as a spokesman for Europe. He 
seems to have got little change yet. 

Mr Tanaka and others assured him 
that their surging exports will be 
adequately contained by cartel arrange¬ 
ments like the one for ballbearings 
fixed up last week, under which 
Japanese manufacturers agreed to 
enforce a 15 per cent cut in ball¬ 
bearing exports to Britain this year, 
with room for a 10 per cent increase 
next year. The industry went to some 
lengths to pretend that it reached this 
decision spontaneously, and had done 
no deal with the British. However, the 
Japanese Fair Trade Commission, 
which is now being cast as the real 


obstacle to export restraints of this 
kind, has not been fooled any more 
than anybody else. 

It IS now about to quiz the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry 
to see if there was in fact any deal 
with the British—as it, and everybody 
else, suspects there was. It might then 
brand the whole dung as a cartel. 
It is denying suggestions in the 
Japanese press that it had been per¬ 
suaded to turn a blind eye and huffily 
insisting that it will not be guided by 
mere “ political considerations ” in 
doing its job. It is also going to look 
into the export restraints to be applied 
from October to black and white tele¬ 
vision sets and tape recorders destined 
for eight European countries, includ¬ 
ing Britain but excluding Germany ; 
it means to discover if here, tw, there 
was any secret agreement with the 
Europeans. 

This burst of energy within the FTC 
in T'okvo is something both the Japan¬ 
ese and European governments could 
do without. Other Japanese industries 
that are expecting to come under fire 
from Europe for their exporting zeal 


The Smithsonian pound 
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TUBE 

INVESTMENTS 

LIMITED 

Interim Statement 


Results and Dividend 

The Directors of Tube Investments Limited considered the results of the Group 
for the six months ended 30th June 1972 which showed profits for the period 
after taxation attributable to Tube Investments Limited amounting to 
C3,945,000 (11.Ip per £1 Ordinary Stock). The Directors decided to declare 
an Interim Dividend on the Ordinary Stock for the year ending 31 st December 
1972 of 9p, less income tax, per £1 Ordinary Stock. Last year the Interim 
Dividend was paid on 29th October. This year, on account of the change in 
the system of United Kingdom company taxation, it has been decided, in 
order to minimise the company's liability to taxation in the transitional years, 
that payment of the Interim Dividend should be deferred until 3rd January 
1973. Dividend warrants will be posted on 2nd January 1973 to members on 
the registers on 6th December 1972. 

Consolidated Profit and Loss Account Summary 


External Sales 
Trading Profit of the Group 
Profit before Taxation 
Taxation 

Profit after tax attributable to 
Tube Investments Ltd. 


Comment and Prospects 

The Chairman's Statement for 1971, written when the miners' strike and resulting power 
cuts had already caused considerable disruption, indicated that the results for the first half 
of the current year were likely to be poor. Although it is not possible to measure accurately 
ail the costs associated with this disruption it is estimated that the loss of profit to the Group 
was in excess of £1 million. This included heavy costs resulting from partial shutdown of 
the Invergorden smelter and toss of sales and profits in parts of the Group that were too 
heavily loaded to recoup with higher output after the disruption. 

Buoyant consumer demand enabled the Cycle and Domestic Appliance Divisions to earn 
good profits. Other Divisions dependent in varying degrees on investment demand were 
less fortunate. Sales values in the Steel Tube, Engineering and Machine Tool Divisions were 
all below the 1971 levels, representing even greater sales volume reductions; in these 
circumstances it was impossible to avoid some further reduction of employment in these 
areas. Engineering Division was particularly severely affected at Geo W King in the heavy 
capital equipment sector. In the Aluminium Division production continued well below 
capacity. 

There are now growing indications of a recovery in general investment demand although 
the prospect remains poor for some particular sectors, and here appropriate management 
action is being taken. If these developments continue satisfactorily it is expected that the 
results for the full year will be comparable with those for last year. 


Six months to 

Six months to 

30th June 1972 

30th June 1971 

fOOO 

£000 

194,152 

179,474 

16,346 

10,883 

8,149 

10,669 

3,774 

4,629 

3,945 

5,177 
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£180,000,000 and $468,000,000 

The British Petroleum Company Limited 

production payment financing for the 
development of the Forties Field 


Lazard Brothers £ Co., Morgan Guaranty Trust Company National Westminster Bank 

Limited of New York Limited 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Allied Bank International Arbulhnol Latham & Co. Limited 

Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited Bank of America N.T. & S.A. Bank of Montreal 

Bank of New South Wales The Bank of Nova Scotia Bank of Scotland Finance Company Limited 

The Bank of Tokyo, Limited Banque Beige Limited Barclays Bank International Limited 

Baring Brothers & Co.. Limited Wm. Brandt's Sons & Co Limited British and French Bank Limited 

The British Bank of th© Middle East Burston & Texas Commerce Bank Limited 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. Chemical Bank 

Clydesdale Bank Limited Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 

Credit Lyonnais The First National Bank of Chicago First National Bank in Dallas First National City Bank 
The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company Franklin National Bank Antony Gibbs & Sons, Ltd. 

Guinness Mahon & Co. Limited Hill Samuel & Co. Limited The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Italian International Bank Limited Japan International Bank Limited Kleinwort, Benson Limited 

LB/Amex Limited Lloyds & Soisa International Bank Limited London Multinational Bank Limited 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company Marine Midfand Bank—New York 

Mellon National Bank and Trust Company Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York National Bank of Detroit National and Qrindlays Bank Limited 
National Westminster Bank Limited Nordic Bank Limited Orion Banking Group 

Republic National Bank of Dallas N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited Rothschild Intercontinental Bank Limited 
The Roya; Bank of Canada The Royal Bank of Scotland Limited Scandinavian Bank Limited 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited Security Pacific National Bank Singer & Friedlander Limited 

Standard and Chartered Banking Group Limited The Toronto-Dominion Bank United California Bank 

United International Bank Limited S. Q. Warburg & Co. Limited Western American Bank (Europe) Limited 
Westminster Foreign Bank Limited Williams & Qlyn’s Bank Limited 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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are eagerly sheltering behind the FTC, 
and positively applauding its efforts. 
If there are any lingering doubts about 
tlie deliberate diversion of Japanese 
exports away from America and 
towards Europe, the August export 
figures ought to dispel them for good. 
Total Japanese exports are up 17.7 
per cent that month; those to 
America by 3.3 per cent ; those to 
Europe by 71.8 per cent and those 
to Britain by 150 per cent. 

ou 

Progress ? 

Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamand, die nego¬ 
tiator for the oH-9'roduicing countiios, 
says agreement has nearly been 
reached wiith the inltematfional oil com¬ 
panies on participation (ie, 51 per 
cent ownership by Araibs), wibidi he 
claims is the only workable alternative 
to the ontrighit naltiionalisation de¬ 
manded by the more militant Middle 
East nations. The oil companies aire 
more guarded in their comments on 
the progress of the talks, which this 
week shifted from Beirut to London. 

Shei'kli Yarnani daims agreement 
has been reached on how to dispose 
of the oil that will go to the local 
national companies, once they assume 
their 20 per cent atake in local opera¬ 
tions. Wearing his other hat, as Saudi 
Arabian oil minister, he claims this was 
the most sensitive issue, but his opposite 
rumbers in the oil companies say there 
are still outatandirig differences ibetween 
the two sides and that without agree¬ 
ment on all major issues agreement on 
any one of them counts for litde. 

What all ithis probably means is that 
Sheikh Yarnani already has most of 
what he wants bult that the oil com¬ 
panies do not. Having given ground 
on compensation, disposal of the oil 
and perhaps on other points, the oil 
company negotiators feel competed to 
seek iron-dad assurances that any deal 
tliey sign will be binding. More parti¬ 
cularly, the oil company negotiators 
would like a firm agreement on the 
rate at which the countries iwould pro- 
v.ress from 20 per cent participaition 
'o 5! per cent, the stated goal of the 
^ Organisation for Petroleum Exporting 
< -ountries. 

If .they cannot arrive at such a firm, 
u^reement, the negotiators may feel 
i^traid .to show their faces in their own 
• oardrooms. However, Sheikh Yarnani 
t iay have difficulty persuading his 
iJrincipals to tic themselves down on 
"his point. Just the same, the oil com- 
^>anies can peih'aps <cake solace from a 


speech Sheildi Yarnani giave to a Lon¬ 
don oil conference on Tueaday. In it, 
he said that he recognises the impor¬ 
tance of maintaining the confidence of 
w«»tem inv^ors in the oil companies. 
Without this confidence, the flow of 
western capital and technological 
knowhow to the Middle East oil-pro¬ 
ducing countries will dry up and “ the 
many huge and undiscovered reserves ” 
still remaining there will go unex¬ 
plored. 

Caraoelle 

Finis 


Can it really be true tliat after 20 years 
in production the French have sold 
only 280 Caravelle airliners and will 
break up the production line when the 
last of them is delivered ? It is an 
aircraft that was a technical and com¬ 
mercial revolution in its day : technical 
because it was the first in the world to 
have its engines mounted in the tail, 
and commercial because it was the 
first short-range jet airliner ; the only 
other jets were all for the long. North 
Atlantic ranges. From tlie day Uiat the 
first prototype was ordered in *953 it 
never (well, hardly ever) put a foot 
wrong and ought to have swept the 
world’s markets. Yet the French only 
slowly mastered the technique of win¬ 
ning the big airlines’ confidence, and 
•by the time they had the Caravelle was 
beginning to show its age. 

It was, inevitably, hurt by the 
Comet disasters of 1954, because there 
was a good deal of Comet technology 
in the Caravelle, including the entire 
nose section which was manufactured 
in Britain. The aftermath of inquiries 
into why the two Comets disintegrated 
from metal fatigue meant that some 
modifications had to be built into the 
Caravelle, although it was never as 
vulnerable to fatigue as the Comet. So, 
although the prototype flew in 1955, 
the aircraft did not go into service 
until 1959, and by then the big Ameri¬ 
can jets were already on the Atlantic 


and Europe’s technical lead was lost. 
The Caravelle was copied in a whole 
series of tail-engined aircraft, Ameri¬ 
can, British and Russian among them, 
and many of these ran into technical 
troubles that the sturdy and relativdy 
slow Caravelle had managed to avoid. 
But the Caravelle still did not sell. 

There was a time when it looked 
poised to break into the American 
market after a deal with the Douglas 
company which left Douglas respons¬ 
ible for American sales of Caravelles. 
With Douglas behind them, the French 
then sold 20 to the biggest airline in 
the west, United Air Lines, and where 
United leads the rest usually follow. 
Only tliis time they did not, and after 
two years Douglas lost interest and 
pulled out in 1962. Its own DC 9 was 
on the drawing board by the nex!t year, 
using technology 10 years in advance 
of the Caravelle’s, and more than 700 
DC-gs have been sold. Although the 
French managed to stretch the Cara¬ 
velle a bit from its original 80 pas¬ 
sengers to a squeezed 109, they could 
not give it a 1960s’ look without totally 
redesigning the wing. Various designs 
were tossed about, including a super¬ 
sonic Caravelle that eventually turned 
into the Concorde, but none of them 
held out sufficient improvement to 
justify the cost. The remarkable thing 
is that, in spite of these handicaps, the 
Caravelle has gone on selling in small 
num^bers up to the present day. It is an 
object lesson in how the French threw 
away a golden opportunity by 
incompetent marketing. 

World Bank _ 

No thanks to 
America 


It is a landmark for the World Bank 
that its new lending and investment in 
developing countries topped $3 billion 
in the year to June 30th, Each year the 
group—^which includevS the soft-loan 
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agency, the International Development 
Association, and the commercial-nosed 
International Finance Corporation— 
increases its operations. Unlike the 
IMF it has no problems about leader¬ 
ship. Mr Robert McNamara is safely 
in the saddle for a second five-year 
term from next spring. He can now 
expect to beat the target he set when 
he arrived at the bank, which was 
that its development financing in the 
period 19^9-73 would be double the 
£5.8 billion in the previous five years. 

The big problem—indeed, the dis¬ 
grace—has been the failure of the 
United States to make its contribution 
to the IDA replenishment, intended to 
run for three years from July i, 1971. 
That the flow of credit to the poorest 
countries was again increased in the 
past year was because of special action 
by countrie.s, including Britain, in 
making advance contributions. An 
overloaded legislative programme in 
Congress is the nominal excuse for the 
delay, although there were signs of 
some action this week. 

Mr McNamara’s annual rcp<3rt 
naturally beats the drum to proclaim 
the urgency. Debt service payments 
from the developing countries in¬ 
creased in 1970 by iB ]>er cent, almost 
twice the average rate of iccent years. 
It is argued that " the world’s burden 
of poverty is increasing rather than 
declining.” Mr McNamara has tried 
to reverse this trend by broadening 
assistance into fields such as urbanisa¬ 
tion, population planning and educa¬ 
tion, as a new book* from the bank 
describes. The bank is to strengthen 
its policy-making management at 
regional level. But an outsider must 
regret that the two institutions of 
Bretton Woods, the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, do 
n(>l work together in the dcveloyjing 
world as closely as they should. Most 
of the blame for this rests on the IMF. 

•World Bank Operations : Johns Hopkins 
University Press. £5.65 hardback, £2.35 
paperback. 

Key indicators: world 

Gold jitters 

In two days of panic selling the free 
market price of gold dropped $5.^ an 
ounce to $61.25 before pushing back 
to $65. These gyrations, more typical 
of the riskier crop commodities, sent 
gold shares reeling in London despite 
news of much better profrts from the 
iTYrnes. The gold pi^ioe rs unlikely to 
hold its present level if South Africa 
begins offloading all its output. 


Chite*s copper 

It's ours, really 

- mrTofk 

The worst was confirmed for the hap¬ 
less Anaconda company on Tues¬ 
day. All the compensation it is going 
to get for the nationalisation of its 
copper mines in Chile is a mere $i2m 
from the American government’s 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora¬ 
tion, which insures American com¬ 
panies against this sort of risk. 
Anaconda has been claiming $i54m 
for three mines. Opic is denying 
liability for two of them and offering 
the $i2in for the third, the Exotica 
mine. The Chilean government has 
already said that it is ready to pay 
compensation for Exotica, but not for 
the other two ; it argues that Ana¬ 
conda actually owes Chile a net $78m 
of excess profits earned from them. 
Anaconda’s pitch may have been 
queered by the uncompromising atti¬ 
tude adopted by the other company, 
Kennecott, whose mines were national¬ 
ised at the same time. It is generally 
believed that Kennecott recognised at 
least 10 years ago that its El Teniente 
mine, the largest underground copper 
mine in the world, would be 
nationalised sooner or later and diversi¬ 
fied accordingly. In the early 1960s, 
Chile provided a quarter of Kennc- 
cott’s profits. By the time both com¬ 
panies were expropriated, this was 
down to 11 per cent, against 
Anaconda’s 75 per cent, Kennecott has 
now announced belligerently that it is 
giving up any further attempt to get 
compen.sation from the Allende govern¬ 
ment, but will do instead what the oil 
companies do: take action against 
anyone buying copper from ex-Kcnnc- 
cott mines on the ground that the 
copper is Kennecott property. This 
threat, which is aimed mainly at 
European buyers, is not likely to put 
them off ; but the attitude may annoy 
Kennecott’s own customers. It also 
makes it even more difficult for the 

commodity prices 


Index Percentage 

1963^100 change on 

Sept Sept one one 
13 20 month year 


AH item* 139J 141.3* + 2.9 +23.2 

Food 156.4 160.4* + 4.6 +28.9 

Fibres 110.0 110.1* + 1.1 +29J 

Metals 188.1 184.8 + 0.6 + 4.8 

Misc 120.7 120.9* + 0.2 +22.1 

^provisional 
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American Administration and Chile to 
reach an agreement over the 
rescheduling of Chile’s debts, along 
the lines suggested by the Paris Club 
meetings last spring* Britain and Chile 
struck their own deal this week. Other 
European companies have already 
done so, but the United States can 
hardly settle while the wrangle over 
compensation drags on. 

Anaconda’s next step could be to 
take its dispute with Opic to arbitra¬ 
tion. If the decision did go Anaconda’s 
way, that would be no comfort to 
Kennecott. Opic docs not have the 
funds to meet the claims of both com¬ 
panies in full. The Export-Import 
bank is already claiming the lion’s 
share of a debt repayment that Kenne¬ 
cott did squeeze out of Senor Allende. 
Washington is putting pressure on 
Kennecott from the other direction. It 
wants to make it sell Peabody Coal, 
the giant company that represented 
one of Kennecott’s most important 
forms of diversification out of copper. 
It is a hard life when everyone shuts 
the doors. 

Spain and Russia _ 

We hate you but... 

Barcelona 

The Spanish-Russian trade treaty 
signed last weekend puts their trade 
on an official footing for the first time 
since the Spanish civil war. This 
rapprochement has not been upset by 
a new wave of strikes in Spain, 
despite perennial Spanish suspicions 
that international communist influence 
must underlie Spain’s labour troubles. 
For over 3<-) years trade has been con¬ 
fined to barter deals through other 
countries. Now a wide range of goods 
is to be exchanged and there will be 
trade representatives in Moscow and 
Madrid. Spain has a persistent deficit 
on what trade there is, and this factor 
—plus growing uneasiness in a Madrid 
about being shut out of the enlarged 
EEC—prompted the Spanish govern¬ 
ment to look for other outlets for its 
manufactured goods. 

There remain questions like that 
of the Spanish gold reserves, sent from 
the Bank of Spain to Russia in the 
civil war for safe keeping. The Franco 
regime has repeatedly called for their 
return. Russia still maintains that the 
full value of this gold, and more, is 
due to it for supplies sent to the pre- 
Franco republican government. This 
issue, and continued Russian support 
for the exiled Spanish communist 
party, still arouse high passions. 
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Imiilih hneshnent 
Ivstlmiited 


Eighth successive year of growth 
Confident of further progress 

Extracts from the 1972 Statement of Mr. G. T. Whyte, Executive Chairman. 


For the eighth year in succession profits 
and earnings per share have shown a 
substantial improvement. The net profit 
before tax has risen to a record £4,427,000 
against £3,374,000 for the previous year. 
Earnings per share increased by 28% from 
11-21pto14-38p. 

A 1 for 1 capitalisation issue is proposed 
together with the conversion of the 'A' 
shares, which have carried 20 votes each, 
into ordinary shares on the basis of parity. 

The total dividend for the year is 33% 
compared with 27*5% last year. As a result 
of the capitalisation issue the dividend 
forecast of 40% in respect of the current 


year made dt the time of the rights issue 
will now be equivalent to a rate of 20%. 

It has long been intended that merchant 
banking should be the central theme of 
Triumph's development. Now that after 
many years of solid progress a large and 
enduring impetus has been given to the 
growth of the Bank, I feel that the ultimate 
shape of the Group is beginning to emerge. 
I am confident that from the position now 
reached, including the new opportunities 
opening up in our banking operations and 
on the Continent, the upward course of 
earnings per share can be maintained. 


EIGHT YEAR RECORD 

Profits before taxation, earnings and gross dividend per Ordinary share 
of the Company since 1965. 


Year Ended 

Profits before 


Gross 

31 St March 

Taxation 

Earnings 

Dividend 


£ 

P 

P 

1965 

49,000 

0-58 

0-47 

1966 

168,000 

1-39 

0-94 

1967 

221,000 

1-82 

0-94 

1968 

344,000 

2-58 

1*67 

1969 

1,296,000 

5-63 

1*73 

1970 

2,154,000 

7-98 

5 42 

1971 

3,374,000 

11*21 

6*88 

1972 

4,427,000 

14.38 

8*25 


(Figures adjusted for capitalisation issues and changes in the basis of taxation.) 


Copies of the Report end Accounts are available from 
The Secretary, Triumph Investment Trust Limited, 
Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, London, EC7JN 2HR 
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Ullmann 

and 

CbrpoiateFinance 

One of our many merchant banking services is dealing 
with all aspects of Corpt^rate Finance, including Mergers, 

New Issues, Capital Structure, Financial Planning and 
Take-over situations. 


Keyset Ullmann Limited, 

31 Thiogmorton Street, London L C 2. Tel: 01-606 7070. 
Icicx. 88-5307. 

Kcysci Ullmann Rathbone Limited, 

Castle ( hambers, Castle Street, Liverpool 2. 

Tel- 051-236 8674. 

Keyset I llmann S.A. 

12 Rue Saint-Victor, 1211 Geneva 12, Switzerland. 

Tel: 47 '’5 25 Telex: 23791. Telegrams: Keyscrullmann. 


Tlic complete merchant bank 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


You can't keep a good 
shopkeeper down 


The huge changes taking place in 
British retailing and distribution as 
resale price maintenance went out and 
supermarkets came in has not killed 
off the small, privately-owned shop in 
the way everyone had expected. The 
corner grocers and sweetshops have 
been disappearang at an alarming rate, 
pushed out by the supermarkets and 
self-service stores, but, surprisingly, 
they have been replaced by the equally 
small antique dealer, do-it-yourself 
merchant, television renter, and a 
whole host of shops selling semi-luxury 
goods like glassware and sports gear. 
In part this reflects the changing pat- 
tein of personal spending as living 
standards rise and shoppers i^in to 
look for something more than basic 
consumer goods, and want a bit i«iore 
fun. It explains why the number of 
hairdressers’ shops went up by 15 per 
cent in five years, as backroom bar¬ 
bers blossomed into hair stylists with 
their own plate glass front. 

This comes out in the initial 
analysis of the 1971 Census of Distri¬ 
bution for Britain, published by the 


Department of Trade and Industry 
this week. It shows that about *^4,000 
shops closed for good in the previous 
five years. This was the period in which 
the ending of resale price maintenance 
should have taken a terrible toll of 
the country’s corner sfhops. There was 
the added burden of selective employ¬ 
ment tax, which did not affect the 
rnan-and-wife business, but hit the 
small man who had one or two assis¬ 
tants. The proportion of total trade 
done by the little man has not ceased 
to fall. But, numerically, he has shown 
a remarkable power of survival. In the 
five years to 1966, when the ending of 
rpm was barely beginning to bite, 
38,000 retail outlets disappeared. In 
the decade of the J960S the number of 
shops fell from 542,301 to 480,573. 

True, both the grocers and the tobac¬ 
conists, confectioners and newsagents 
have suffered most of all. Both cate¬ 
gories lost 26 per cent of their num¬ 
bers in the 10-year period (from 
146,777 to 107,963 and from 70,108 to 
52,105 respectively) against an overall 
decrease of just over 11 per cent. 


Other food retailers have gone down 
18 per cent (from 114,655 to 94,041). 

On the whole, however, the small 
men have shown spirit. They have 
tenaciously fought parking restrictions 
on the arterial roads, on which they 
grew up m the 1920s and 1930s, which 
were intended h) whi.sk the motorist 
through to the big store competition 
in redeveloped city centres. They have 
preserved their independence, yet 
banded togethei under symbols like 
Macc, VG and Spai-Vivo to buy at 
better wholesale prices, and they have 
been helped by the introduction of 
cash-and-carry warehouses. Unfor¬ 
tunately, those who tried slavishly to 
preserve the “ service ” that the super¬ 
markets replaced widi pipp'd music 
are the ones that have largely dis¬ 
appeared. Many who continued pro¬ 
viding credit went under. 

On the tobacco side - bolstered in 
the mam by the healthy margins on 
sweets and with a suipnsing diversi¬ 
fication into things like budget-price 
records and lights—shopkeepers have 
not been wiped out overnig'ht as 
was feared when rpm ended. With 
discount for bulk purchases from cigar¬ 
ette makers, which can make a dif¬ 
ference of bop per 1,000 when buying, 
say, 250,000 at a time, the supermar¬ 
kets should have taken over. But 
smokers are not only creatures of habit, 
they are extremely casual purchasers 
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Who will not cross the road to save 2p. 

These shops must come under 
further pressure as more of the hyper¬ 
market projects get planning permis¬ 
sion. With parking for 960 cars, 55,000 
square feet of floor space and 25,000 
different products selling for 6-8 per 
cent less than at nearby shops, the one 
that opened at Caerplully, Wales, this 
month was forced to advertise on tele¬ 
vision to keep customers away in peak 
hours. The Department of the Environ¬ 
ment has asked local councils to inform 
it of applications for shops of more 
than 50,000 square feet. The strong 
retail lobbies throughout the country 
are bound to oppose giant shops, 
backed no doubt by some councils who 
do not want to lose out to out-of-town 
rates. But as one hypermarket appears 
so will more, and the 1976 census will 
no doubt show another big fall 
among Britain’s shopkeepers. 

The growth in the multifarious band 
of traders catering for the more 
specialised buyer, with a bit more in 
his pocket, is particularly interesting. 
It is now the thing for the private 
investor to go into something like 
fancy goods, pet shops, garden centres, 
and antiques. Antiques, on a very 
rough estimate, has leapt from 2,000 
shops to 7,000 in 10 years, with dealers 
opening up in villages throughout the 
country. 

But the figures do not tell the full 
story. One success draws several imita¬ 
tors and, as with launderettes and 
boutiques, the growth soon mushrooms 
beyond all bounds. For all the boutique 
boom of the 1960s, clothing and fur¬ 
niture shops dropped by a fifth in five 
years, which suggests a horrifying 
casualty rate among inexperienced 
amateurs. 

Docks _ 

What happens 
next? 


Dockers are rushing to accept the 
£4,000 voluntary severance . terms 
offered by the CJovernment in order to 
buy off the national dock strike, so 
much so that there is now a moment¬ 
ary shortage of dockers. So far, 
3,200 men have accepted severance, 
wiping out the register of temporarily 
unattached dockers which had stood 
at around 2,000 men. The shortage 
of men is all the more acute because 
of the extra dockers still needed to 
clear the backlog of cargo from the 
strike. 


BVSiNssa: Britain 



Some c4 the lamb's left London 


So far, so good. Were life on the 
docks to go on like this there would 
be no need to settle the thorny issue 
of how to pay for the employers’ 
guarantee, made under the combined 
duress of the strikers and the Govern¬ 
ment-appointed Aldington-Jones com¬ 
mittee, that will now abolish the 
temporarily-unattached register for¬ 
ever. But, unfortunately, the average 
age of the men accepting voluntary 
severance is getting on for 63. In other 
words, to solve this year’s crisis the 
Government is buying off, at great ex¬ 
pense, the natural wastage of retiring 
older men. 

Picketing continues as an almost 
permanent recreation for those dockers, 
and some of their left-wing friends, 
who cannot think what else to do on 
their days off. Not content with 
abolishing the threat of unemploy¬ 
ment, these men are still determined 
to force their labour, and that of their 
sons, brothers, uncles and cousins on 
to other parts of the economy. Since 
dockers are about the most privileged 
group of industrial workers in the 
country, their positions are keenly 
sought after. Now that a temporary 
shortage of dockers has arisen, the 
dockers are using the opportunity to 
press for recruitment to help their 
relatives into the establishment. 

At the same time a storm is blowing 
in the London meat traXie. Productivity 
in London is about half that for meat 
handling in other ports, and the New 
Zealand meat producers arc threaten¬ 
ing to take the trade away to 
Sheerness, though, ironically, the 
building strike has delayed handling 
facilities coming 011 stream there. 


Gooemment spending 

Picking right nits 

Backbench MPs on the expenditure 
committee have held a learned seminar 
with Treasury officials and academic 
economists on “ Public Expenditure and 
Economic Management,”*, which they 
turned into an exercise in reasonably 
well-directed nitpicking. 

At present, British governments 
publish broad estimates for public 
spending for up to five years sffiead, 
which are actually arrived at in the 
following way : (a) individual depart¬ 
ments indent for what they would like 
to spend varying their bids 
according to whether their ministers 
and civil servants want to look fright¬ 
fully reasonable or dynamically 
expansionist ; (b) Treasury civil servants 
then cut down these asking bids, so that 
their annual total is only moderately 
above or (if the government is 
frightened of Zurich gnomes) just below 
the Treasury’s “ secret ” estimate of 
the forward growth of productive 
potential for the whole economy, which 
is really the absurdly (but disci¬ 
plinary) low one of 3 per cent. 
Actual public spending then varies 
greatly and healthily from the 
published forecasts, but the depart¬ 
ments always say until the last moment 
that they should not have to vary them 
when private consumption and invest¬ 
ment arc thumped down or up in a 
crisis ; and such emergency cuts or 
boosts in government spending have 
indeed usually been disruptive, pre¬ 
cisely because the preparation of them 
has been delayed until the last moment. 

The MPs now recommend : 

(1) The Treasury should be made to 
publish its working assumption of the 
forward growth in productive potential. 
The practical effect of this would 
probably be to increase government 
expenditure, because the Treasury 
would feel embarrassed at constantly 
saying “ only 3 per cent.” 

(2) The Government could vary 
some public expenditure in the trade 
cycle if it would look in advance at its 
projects so that the time lags involved 
between the authorisation of work, the 
start of the work and the flow of 
economic benefits from each of them 
were a bit better known. Any such 
inculcation of normal business practices 
should be encouraged, but they could 
never be big stuff. Private consumption 
takes up a&)ut 60 ]>er cent of gnp, so 
that a 2 per cent cut in it is 1. 2 per 

^Seventh report of the Expenditure Com¬ 
mittee. HMSO. £1.85. 
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Bum 

NFB — as one of Japan's three big 
long term credit banks — contributes 
to the development of industry by 
extending long term credit 
It IS also well known as a pioneer bank in 
making loans for housing and other 
real estate With assets approaching 
$6,000,000,000, NFB has been 
increasingly active outside Japan, too 
- you'll be hearing more of us soon 


Nippon Fiidosan Bank 

Head Office 13 10, Kudan kite 1-chome Chiyoda ku 
Tokyo 102, Japan Telex J26921 
New York Office The 44 Wall Street Building Room 1604 
New York, NY 10005, US A 
Tel 212 952^0 Telex 423621 NFBN 
London Office 52 Lime Street, London E C 3 
(Opening September 29) 
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La liu, the light dry fmo that's superb when drunk 
chilled, enmes from the House of Domecq- 
the Doal le Century people It's another of the 
ten great Domecq sherries 
Shipped by Luis Gordon and Sons Ltd 
one of the Lui s Gotdon group of companies 
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cent of gnp ; the delayable part of 
public expenditure is probably only 
around 5 per cent of gnp, so a 2 per 
cent cut in it would be o.i per cent 
of gnp. 

The real mess, at which the com¬ 
mittee did not even nibble, is that 
government expenditure is still planned 
wholly in input terms. Politicians and 
civil servants carry on this sham fight 
about whether they should say that real 
expenditure on the police service, the 
health service, roads, environmental 
pollution should by 1976 have risen by 
slightly more or less than the Treasury’s 
wrong secret estimate of productive 
potential in the whole economy. Of 
course, government spending should be 
planned ahead in output terms : the 
target for 1976 should be to reduce 
crime by x per cent, reduce sickness 
rates by x per cent, speed traffic flows 
by X per cent, remove pollutants from 
the air and water by x per cent—^and 
we should constantly be varying produc¬ 
tion efforts, sometimes indeed bringing 
in private enterprise to fields where 
public enterprise is now failing, when 
these targets are not being met. In 
America, disc\ission about present 
public sector targets is at last veering in 
this direction. In Britain the Hou.se of 
Commons still concentrates on picking 
minor blemishes off' an input-oriented 
svstem which is thought-decades out of 
date. 

Coal _ 

Ezra stirs a 
crisis _ 

Thanks to Mr Derek Ezra, chairman 
of the National Coal Board, all that 
unfounded American publicity about 
an energy crisis is beginning to take 
root here. If Britain does not watch 
out, Mr Ezra says, the country will be 
facing the same energy shortage in the 
late 1970s as America supposedly will 
suffer. The message that his hearers 
are intended to get is that we should 
keep the British coal industry at its 
present size, at no matter what cost, in 
order to ward off a crisis then. 

This overlooks the prospects for 
North Sea oil and natural gas, which 
guarantee there will be no energy short¬ 
age in Britain for a long time to come. 
That would be true even if the 
Government’s estimates of North Sea 
oil reserve.s turn out to be correct, 
although they almos’. certainly err on 
the low side and perhaps by a lot. 
Even the Government admits that, by 
1980, around 75m tons of oil should 
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be eoming each year from the British 
sector of the North Sea, which would 
be about one-half of Britain’s projected 
oil consumption in that year. However, 
some oil experts say production could 
reach 200m or 300m tons by 1980 and 
even British Petroleum, despite its close 
ties with the Government, estimates 
1980 production at lOOm tons. 

Mr Ezra can be forgiven for failing 
to look too deeply into what is happen¬ 
ing in America, where plenty of options 
are still open to anyone wanting to 
use them. But it is naughty of him to 
ignore what is happening on his 
doorstep. It lessens the coal board’s 
credibility, which may be unfortunate 
when Mr Ezra gets around to arguing 
the real case for coal. This is that the 
cost of energy is going to rise gently 
but inexorably, and that in not too 
many years Britain’s coal industry 
could become a money-spinner, 
provided it can be made to operate 
efficiently. But it never will operate 
efficiently so long as the NCB’s grossly 
unprofitable pits continue. 

Their quick demise should be part 
of the negotiations now going on 
between the NCB, the National Union 
of Mineworkers and the (iovernment. 
Apparently, they are not. The NCB 
and the union want huge subsidies, 
amounting to several hundred million 
pounds, to keep the industry running 
at its present size. All the Government 
appears to want is the union’s assurance 
that it will not present another whop¬ 
ping wage claim this year. Such an 
assurance would help the Government’s 
anti-inflationary campaign, but it 
would do nothing to solve the coal 
industry’s long-term problems. 

Famhorough _ 

Who'll give way ? 

A rather tense meeting of the Society of 
British Aerospace Companies took 
place on Wednesday evening to decide 
what line the industry should take about 
the future of big ai»* shows like Farn- 
borough when it meets the rest of 
the European industry in Stockholm 
on Monday. Everyone agrees there are 
too many shows. Nobody wants to give 
theirs up. 

One of the British industry’s reasons 
for continuing the Farnborough air 
.show is to let the British taxpayer see 
and sometimes touch where his money 
went. This year, on the show’s three 
public days (earlier this month: 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday), a total 
of 184,302 people paid their money 
and watched. This was rather more 
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than the last time thl» show was hel<^ 
in 1970. Millions probably watched it 
on television, too. But that does not 
explain why 633,000 people chose to 
turn up to one or the other of the 
seven Battle of Britain air displays 
held around the country last Saturday. 
The answer is probably that there are 
far more aircraft included in these 
local displays than the industry can 
now muster at Farnborough. 

The industry has tried everything to 
compensate for the fact that there is 
no longer the flow of new aircraft that 
there wa.<; to sustain public interest 
when a crowd of 250,000 turned up one 
year at Farnborough in the 1950s. It 
has tried the admission of foreign air¬ 
craft (not many came) and this year 
even a popular %ing display. What can 
be done ? Theie are four European 
shows now, at Farnborough and Paris 
every alternate year, and in Hanover 
and Turin yearly. The last two shows 
have no business to be held at all 
but if Germany and Italy insist, then 
at least there should be an agreement 
to hold only one show in Europe a 
year, so that each country’s turn comes 
round only once in four years. It will 
be proposed at Stockholm to drop at 
least one of the four shows, and rotate 
the remaining three on a three-year 
cycle. 

The French, as usual, arc raising 
difficultie.s. Their show in Paris, with 
its American and Russian aircraft, is 
the biggest and best air show held 
anywhere in the world. They want 
to keep it that way, which means dis¬ 
couraging other countries from hold¬ 
ing anything on a comparable scale. 
They could conceivably be right. The 
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ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 

(N.V. Kontnfclijfcs NMlarlaifdtcha 
Patrolaum Maattohapplj) 

Cftablithed at Tha Hague, 

The Netherlands 

INTERIM DIVIDEND 1972 

The Board of Directors and the Managing Directors of the 
Company have declared on account of the expected total dividend 
in respect of the year 1972, an interim dividend amounting to 
Netherlands Guilders 3.S0 per share on its outstanding shares of 20 
guilders par value, 

A. On the Bearer Shares 

(i) This interim dividend will be payable against surrender of coupon 
No. 152 on or after 28th September, 1972 at the offices of N, 
M. Rothschild B Bone Limited, New Court, St. Swithin'e 
Lano, London EC4P 4DU on business days between the hours 
of 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

Payment will be made in sterling at the buying rate of exchange 
current in Amsterdam at 2 p.m. on 21 st September, 1972 in the case 
of coupons presented on or before that date, or on the day of 
presentation in the case of coupons presented subsequently. In view 
of the fact that Netherlanda guilder funds are being provided by 
the Company for payment of this dividend, the usual foreign ex¬ 
change commission will be deducted from the sterling proceeds. 
Coupons must be accompanied by e presentation form, copies of 
which can be obtained from N. M. Rothschild ft Sons Limited, and 
the face of each coupon must bear the stamp or other indication 
showing the name of the presenter. Lists of the definitive numbers 
of the share warrants from which the coupons have been detached 
need not be provided with the presentation form 
Coupons must be left for an appropriate period for examination and 
must be handed in personally Coupons cannot be paid through 
the post 

In the case of shareholders not resident within the Scheduled Torn- 
tories the paying agent may, at the request of the Authorised 
Depositary presenting the coupons, pay the dividend in a different 
currency. Information in this rospect will be supplied by the paying 
agent upon request. From the gross dividend the Netherlands 
dividend tax of 25 percent is to be deducted, except where coupons 
are presented on behalf of residents of France and the appropriate 
declaration Model A or B Fr. is provided. 

Netherlands dividend tax at the reduced rate of 16 per cent will be 
deducted where; 

(a) United Kingdom income tax has also been deducted ; 

(b) Coupons are oresented on behalf of residents of the United 
States of America, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
Ireland, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands Antilles, Norway, 
South Africa, Surinam, Sweden or West Germany, provided they 
lodge the declaration form No. 92 V.S.. No. 92 OSl., No. 92 B, 
No. 92 CAN, No. 92 DEN, No. 92 FIN, No. 92 lER. No 92 JA, 
No. 92 LUX, No. 92 N.A., No. 92 N.W., No. 92 Z.A, No. 92 SUR, 
No. 92 ZWE or No. 92 D respectively. 

(ii) On 28th September, 1972 this interim dividend will bo paid to 
Depositaries admitted by Centrum voor Fondsenadministratm N.V., 
Amsterdam, on the shares whose dividend sheets were in their 
custody at the close of business on 15th September, 1972. Such 
payment will be made through the medium of N. M. Rothschild £r 
Sons Limited, after receipt by them of a duly completed CF Dividend 
Claim Form. 

Whara appropriate, the usual affidavit certifying non-residence m the 
United Kingdom will also be required if payment is to be made with¬ 
out deduction of United Kingdom income tax. 

Where under the double tax agreement between the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands, 15 per cent Netherlands dividend tax has been 
withheld, the 15 per cent Netherlands tax is allowable for a resident of 
the United Kingdom as a credit against the United Kingdom income 
tax payable in respect of the dividend. The deduction of United Kingdom 
income tax at tha reduced rate of 23.75 per cant instead of at the 
Standard Rote of 38.75 per cent represents a provisional allowance of 
credit at the rate of 15 per cent 

B. On the Regietered Shares registered in the United Kingdom 
Section of the Ameterdem Register 

On 25th September, 1972 the sterling amount of the dividend will be 
fixed on the basis of the sterling guilder rate of exchange current in 
Amsterdam on that date. 

Tha record date will be 4th October, 1972; shareholders registereJ at 
the close of business on that date will be entitled to receive the 
dividend. 

On or before 27th October, 1972 dividend warrants will be posted by 
the transfer agent, Algemene Bank Nederland N.V., Amsterdam, to ' 
shareholders registered m their books on the record date. 

From the dividend on the registered shares Netherlands dividend tax 
of 26 per cent has also to bo deducted. Where under the relevant tax 
convention shareholders are entitled to a reduction of the Netherlands 
dividend tax, this can only be effected through a request for a full or 
partial refund of the tax withheld on the appropriate tax affidavit A 
further announcement will be made as soon aa possihle after 25th 
September, 1972 giving the rate of exchange, the amount of the divi¬ 
dend in sterlir^ per ahare and the amount of the 25 percent Netherlands 
dividend tax in sterling per there. 

20th September, 1972 ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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BRITAIN 

into 

EUROPE 

Britain no longer has to choose between the continent of Europe 
and the c^pt'n sea. It needs both. And the continent of Europe 
needs Britain and the open sca.s it will bring into Europe with it. 

The Economist has prepared a 52-page booklet on the 
di'taiied and broad implications of British entry. It does not 
liich* the many doubts; it answers them. This booklet is based 
on updated versions of the dozen widely read briefs published 
in The Econorriist between 24 April and to.July 1971. 

Rates for reprints from The Economist 

Inland and surface mail ^op, airmail 4.>)p (118$ 1). 

Postage IS included. 

BRIEF BOOKS 

Tliis background series of 2B>pagr brjicfs, illustrated with maps, 
charts and photograph.s, looks at some current world problems 
and isolates the real issues. 

Rates for Brief Books 

Inland and surface mail 25P, airmail 45P (US$i). 

Postage is included. Binder, surface mail Bop (US$2). 
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pace of aircraft devdt^ineat has 
slowed to a point at vdii^ the indus¬ 
try cannot present a genuinely inter¬ 
esting show every year, and would be 
hard put to mount one every other 
year. The British and Fiencl^ with 
the two biggest industries in Europe, 
would do better to agree to put on, 
between them, two shows in four 
years and cut out Hanover and Turin. 

Drugs 

Big's better _ 

The scars of the Beecham-Glaxo take¬ 
over battle still rankle in the drus[ 
industry. This week the industry’s 
neddy has come out with a report* 
that says, in effect, that the Monopolies 
Commission was wrong to advise the 
Department of Trade and Industry not 
to allow the deal. The first takeover 
approaches were made by Beechams in 
December last year. In July the com¬ 
mission reported that it saw nothing to 
suggest that the two companies 
together would do any more effective 
research than they were doing apart, 
so that the justification for allowing 
such a big concentration of power in 
the industry fell through. 

When it was preparing its report, 
the commission actually had in its 
hands the draft of this week’s neddy 
survey. The survey argues that the 
threshold level for effective research in 
the drug industry is £500,000 a year. 
'Fhe faster it rises above this threshold, 
the more effective research is likely 
to he. The bigger the company, the 
more productive its research, and the 
stronger the case for encouraging mer¬ 
gers in order to produce big companies. 


^Focus on Phannaceuticals. HMSO, £1.85. 


The Mohopolies Commission threw 
this argument out of the window. It 
looked at the number of patents 
registered by individual companies in 
the industry, and decided that it simply 
was not true. The neddy has now re¬ 
plied that It IS “ rather sceptical ’* of 
the weight that the commission 
attached to yardsticks like this ; it has 
now commissioned a study of the num¬ 
ber of innovations that companies pro¬ 
duce in relation to their size, which it 
hopw will quash the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission’s argument. 

The neddy report was produced by 
a working party fiom the industry and 
the unions. To that extent it represents 
a piece of special pleading. It contains 
the industry’s usual attack against con¬ 
tinual pressure from the Department of 
Health and Social Security to keep 
down margins on drugs sold to the 
national health service, saying that 
low profits will discourage foreign 
investment (the return on capital has 
come down from 25J per cent in 1967 
to 18 per cent m 1970). In the same 
breath the neddy also argues that 
other studies it cc^mmissioned .showed 
that £i spent on research in British 
laboratories worked 2J times as hard 
as the equivalent spent in America. 

The Monopolies Commission turned 
all this down when it rejected the 
advice contained in the neddy draft and 
refused clearance for the Beecham- 
Glaxo merger. But, in doing so, the 
commission also rejected some of the 
genuine arguments for size : that it 
does help in international marketing 
and that it does, in particular, give 
companies a cushion against the occa¬ 
sional enormous loss incurred when a 
drug on which a great deal of money 
has been spent is suddenly taken off 
the market. Few people remember now 


the losses the industry had to stand 
when the then Ministry of Health 
authorised the use in this country of 
oral polio vaccines. Manufacturers who 
were geared up to produce the older 
type given by injection, the only kind 
previously allowed in Britain, could not 
even give their stocks away. 

Companies need a cushion of pro¬ 
fits to carry them over these shocks, 
and big companies have a broader pro¬ 
duction base that can serve much the 
same purpose. But that is not the same 
as the industry’s repeated complaint 
that its margins are too small to sustain 
either research or investment which 
the Monopolies Commission plainly dis¬ 
believed. When margins are squeezed, 
most industries cut back on research 
and on marketing. Research spending 
is already tightly controlled by the 
drug companies, but the amount that 
they spend on marketing is continually 
under fire. The Sainsbur/ committee 
found in 1965 that it was running at 
14 per cent of sales, and .said this was 
much too high ; but four years later 
the Public Accounts Committee found 
that there had been no change. More 
is spent on marketing now than on 
research. Doctors continue to complain 
about sales promotion that runs beyond 
brochures that out-glossy each other, 
and includes such refinements as glass 
paper-weights to keep a drug before 
the doctor’s eye when he res^es for 
his prescription form. There is some¬ 
thing to be trimmed here at once. With 
the prospect of a drug market wortfi 
perhaps £7oom a year in this country 
by the end of the decade, of which 
nearly £50om would be paid for by 
the NHS, no major company is going 
to hold back on either its research or 
its investment for fear of missing its 
share. 
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UnempioymefTt 
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Grose domestte product 
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Money supply 

Slight reduction in nste of uncreose 
in August, but sitsli cYose to 30% 
over three monfths. 
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Month 

Index 

1963=100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

luly 

131 4 

+1 2 

+3.3 

+45 

employment* 

June 

887 

n(ii 

-01 

-4 0 

productivity* 

June 

1462 

-09 

+2.5 

+7.3 

Export trade*! 

August 

96 

-33 

-33 

-36 

Retail trade* 

July 

119 6 

+2.3 

+4.6 

+7 6 

Unemployment* 

September 

161.7 

-fO.6 

■1 1.8 

+2 4 

Average earnings* 

Juily 

2064 

■H 1.1 

+2.9 

+113 

Retail prices 

July 

1585 

+ 0.3 

+15 

458 

Export prices 

July 

162 


+U 

47 

Import prices 

Jiily 

139 

+-n 

42 

^3i 


Export trade, retail trade: in volume terms (value at constant prices) 
Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding schooNeavers ; latest rata 3,6 per 
cent, ^Seasonally adjusted, tProvisional 




Wherever you choose to do business, WeMs 
Fargo Bank is there to help. 

Europe, Latin America, the Far East; our 
global network of branches, affiliates, and rep¬ 
resentative offices—including our new, wholly- 
owned merchant bank in London, Wells Fargo 
Ltd.— are strategically located to offer all the 
banking services you require, wherever you re¬ 
quire them. All, backed by the strength of $7 bil¬ 
lion in assets and the knowledge gained through 
120 years experience. 


In addition. Wells Fargo makes it a point to 
maintain close working relationships with bank¬ 
ing, government and corporate interests all over 
the world in order to serve you better wherever 
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Radio, Sydney, Taipei, Tokyo. 
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Waiting for the Lords' day 



Inehcap 9 , Cmo, Poote: stilt arguing 

In three weeks’ time, on October 12th, 
the shareholders of Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation will be 
enfranchised. They will be given one 
vote per share ; at present each share¬ 
holding has a limit of 20 votes, what¬ 
ever its size. The company hopes to 
lighten the ship to take the jet- 
propelled Bovis into the boiler room to 
generate some profits—if, Chat is, the 
shareholders of Bovis agree to take 
to sea. They have every reason to 
agree. They will be given half of 
P&O’s equity in exchange for putting 
up a sixth of the net assets and 60% 
of the post-tax profits (after using 
P&O’s capital allowances) of tht com¬ 
bined housebuilding/construction/pro¬ 
perty development/shipping group. The 
doubt is whether the newly enfran¬ 
chised P&O shareholders will pipe 
them aboard with full honours, or 
haul up the gangvray. 

There is time to think over the 
implications of the merger and to 
await further developments. In the 
short time since the offer document 
appeared, several facts and figures 
which are not in the document, but 
are significant, have come to light. 
Mr Frank Sanderson, Bovis’s chief 
executive, has specifically announced 
that he has made a verbal promise 
to stay with the new group for a mini¬ 
mum of five years* Is this a service 


contract ? Should it not have been in 
the document ? There are some people 
in the City who had heard that Mr 
Sanderson had wanderlust. Evidently 
he does not have, and intends to 
devote his considerable energies and 
talents to creating an energetic team 
of executives for the new company 
(POvis ?). It also emerged that P&O’s 
property dexelopment potential has 
largely been realised ; 80% of the new 
valuation of £io8m is accounted for 
by completed developments. One 
could also quarrel with the description 
of Bovis’s ” proven expertise in property 
development” when its £ioom devel¬ 
opment programme lies largely in the 


future. 

Mr Ford Geddes, P&O’s chairman, 
is at pains to point out that property 
is the bonus ; the idea is to stick grow¬ 
ing profits on to huge shipping assets. 
A notable omission from the 
document, therefore, was a detailed 
breakdown of Bovis’s profit fore¬ 
cast. It will emerge, and will almost 
certainly be close to the unofficial one 
that has already appeared. Compared 
with last year, suitably adjusted for 
acquisitions, it should look like this : 

1971 1972 



£m 

£in 

Property . 

1.3 

3 

Construction 

1.8 

3 

Banking . 

.6 

I 

Housing . 

8.6 

6 


6.3 

•3 


And the question is the extent to 
which these profits are maintainable, 
bearing in mind the dramatic leap 
over 1971. The increase in housing is 
caused by a rise in house sales by 
1,000 to 3,300, but also by a 60% boost 
from the jump in house prices. How¬ 
ever, with a substantial land bank 
worth some £55m, the current rate 
of sales and profits can be maintained. 
The other bits should show good 
growth too—and the profit on that 
£ioom worth of property develop¬ 
ment, if sold to show a reasonable 
margin of 25%, might bring in anotlier 
£6m a year on average. 
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The confident men at Bovis have 
even more elevated ideas of their own 
future profitability. They saw no 
reason to accept less than an exit p/e 
at 13. Yet the question is not so much 
whether Bovis is t(X) dear but whether 
P&O has too cheap a view of itself. 
That is the view of Lord Inchcape and 
the two other executive directors who 
have now followed him in opposing 
the merger. They see a gleaming future 
from the new shipping fleet and the 
new profit-conscious attitudes. So does 
Lord Catto, of Morgan Grenfell. Lord 
Poole of Lazard Brothers, the marriage 
broker, will no doubt be lending his 
weight to the argument when he 
returns from his holiday. 

The market remains sceptical. The 
news of the property revaluation 
quickly pushed P&O up to 345?. 
If the merger fails, Bovis will fall 
back: if it goes through, the price 
of the combined POvis will fall too. 
So think seriously of selling Bovis, If 
P&O’s merger plans arc thwarted, the 
market might expect P&O itself to be 
bid for. That would be a miscalcula¬ 
tion. 

Londm and New York _ 

Waiting for the 
breakout 

The Financial Times industrial ordin¬ 
ary index fell on Thursday to 483.9, 
16 points down on the week before, so 
keeping up the steady pace of decline 
since mid-August. The blood-letting 
will carry on a bit longer, and then 
there might be a rally in recognition 
of the splendid profits being reported 
by companies. There is no sign of a 
breakout from the 475-500 band in the 
up direction, and no reason for one on 
the downside yet. The steady fall has 
taken the wind out of the takeover 
vessels. The board of Quinton Hazell 
(Holdings), which booted out the lone 
director who did not want to merge 
with Burmah Oil, has now decided not 
to merge with Burmah Oil because 
Burmah's price has dumped by 13%. 
Quinton Hazelfs advisers, S. G. War¬ 
burg, have resigned. 

No one really understands why Wall 
Street is not going through the roof 
instead of remaining carpet-bound. 
Even American Telegraph and Tele¬ 
phone, which is unaccustomed to 
delighting anj^one, came up with a 
16% profit increase in the latest 
quarter. But, although the Dow Jones 
has fluctuated obstinately around 950 
for six months, the balance of proba¬ 
bilities is in favour of a steep move up. 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

Cmpa^ie Laxnbert 

Baron Lion 

■ 

The Compagnie Lambert pour la 
Finance et ITndustrie, which owns the 
Banque Lambert and a host of portfolio 
and direct investments, is to merge with 
three other Belgian holding compan¬ 
ies: Cofinter, of which it owns 51%, 
and Brufina and Ck>finundus, which 
are controlled by the de Launoit 
family. The new group, to be called 
the Compagnie Bruxelles Lambert, 
will have gross assets of £i4om, less 
loan capital of £28m—not so very far 
off the grandaddy of Belgian holding 
companies, the Societe ^nerale de 
Belgique, 150 years old this year, and 
some £20om big in assets, or more 
(The Economist, March i8th). 

Stage one of the proceedings will 
be to get the deal agreed by share¬ 
holders. With Lambert shares at 
FrB2,500, other shareholders are being 
offered premiums of around 10% on 
their pre-bid prices so there should 
not be much problem. Then the 
aggressive Lambert management will 
get to work on the under-used assets 
of the newly-acquired holding com¬ 
panies. Imm^iately after the merger, 
the Lambert shareholder will still be 
getting the same FrB3,ooo worth of 
net assets as before, and the logic of 
creating a more powerful grouping is 
to increase the net assets per share. The 
new group will own 10% of the 
Banque de Bruxelles, and will no doubt 
try to persuade the management of the 
benefits of closer co-operation with the 
Banque Lambert—an uphill struggle 
against the wish of the larger bank to 
stay autonomous and go multinational, 
if anywhere. 

One of the mysteries of the deal 
is the percentage of the new group that 
the Lambert and de Launoit families 
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will own. All the deals are to be 
share exchanges. Many people antici¬ 
pated a high cash element to maintain 
Lambert control. However, the Baron 
L6on Lambert is to be chairman, and 
the Lambert interests will undoubtedly 
have retained the lion’s share of the 
shares. 

Engineering: 
better tomorrow ? 

There -is now a golden opportunity to 
invest in British engineering shares. 
All the economic indicators point to 
a recovery in Britain’s fixed investment 

1973* the latest company results 
suggest that the profits nadir has now 
been passed. But the engineering sector 
has moved broadly in line with the 
rest of the market in recent months, 
and some of the leaders at current 
prices are on prospective p/e ratios of 
under 10 for 1973. 

Well, that’s the line investment 
analysts are spinning to their clients. 
The trouble is that the clients have 
heard it all before. Last Christmas, 
everyone agreed that engineering, like 
mining finance, was the obvious sector 
for 1972. So far this year, engineering 
shares have under-peiformcd the 
market by around 8%. Engineering 
shares have done worse tlian the 
market in every year since 1964; 
their relative rating has plummeted 
by 28% in 10 years. 

There is no certainty that there will 
be a great boom in capital investment 
* 973 - The National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research pre¬ 
dicts a rise of only 5% in private 
manufacturing investment. On top of 
this, there is the eternal worry of 
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: world bourses 




Stock price indices 


Percentage change on I 



Sept 

1972 

one 

one 

one record 

Nothing to cheer 
investors in either 
London *or Well 


20 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

London 

488.8 

543.6 

470.4 

- 1.1 

- 7.2 

+15.1 -10.1 

Street. And other 
markets off their 
best too at 
mid-week. 

New York 940.3 

973.5 

889.2 

- 1.0 

- 3.1 

+ 5.2 - 5.5 

Canada 

228.1 

233.8 

187.6 

4- 0.7 

- 2.3 

+26.4 - 2.4 

Auetreiie 

569.1 

639.3 

490,1 

-f- 0.5 

- 3.5 

+27.0 -14.2 

Japan 

316.4 

319.3 

199.9 

- 0.5 

+ 1.8 

+76.1 - 0.9 


H'koi»g 

4766 

509.5 

324.0 

+ 1.5 

-f 6.0 

+20.7 - 6.6 


Belgium 

116.8 

117.7 

96.9 

- 0 .4 

- 0.3 

+17.6 - 09 


France 

86.0 

87.9 

67.6 

- 0.5 

- 0.6 

+19.6 - 89 


Germany 

112.3 

121.3 

97.1 

- 3.1 

- 4.3 

+199 -26.7 


Holland 

145.1 

156.3 

105.4 

+ 0.1 

- 4.7 

+36.0 - 69 


hely 

49.4 

49.9 

43.9 

+ 1.6 

+ 1.2 

+ 6.7 -67.6 


Sweden 

356.4 

366.5 

308.7 

•+• 0.6 

+ 1.3 

+31.7 - 6.1 


Stack pricas and yields are on pages 109 and 110 
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NEW 

ZEALAND 

We are where the action is 


It was gold that helped New Zealand in its early days 
And now New Zealand's other mineral resources are 
exciting close interest 

Minerals already discovered include lead silver zinc, 
sulphur, titanium, silica and bentonite, all have 
considerable export potential And in their wake the 
prospect of a succession of second generation industries 
Beckoning fingers to the British investor and exporter 
And we are there—right where the action is- well placed 
to help you as and whan you need 

Meanwhile why not study a ropy of the latest edition 
of our Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand 
or our booklet 'Investing in New Zealand 7 They are yours 
for the asking 

Over 200 branches 
and agencies throughout 



OF NEW ZEALAND UMIIH) 

Our London AddroM: 

8 Moorgeta, 6C2R 6DB. Telephone: 01-606 8311 


Quality in 
an age of change 


FAMOUS 

GROUSE 

SCXJTCH 

WHISKY 


A For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
interest. The mellow 
character of carefuUy-f 
aged Whiskies 
W reflecting our 

blending skill belies 
mass production. 

Compare it neat with 
A any other Whisky— 
ra the really sure way 
IB to make a test. The 
iQHl difference is unmistakable. 

Famous Grouse Scotch 
1 I Whisky-with a century 
and a half of family 
experience behind it. 






Matthew GhM2 & Son Ltd.. Perth, Scotland Established 1800 
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disruption by strikes. All engineering 
companies are on high strike-earnings 
ratios. The mining strike, for example, 
hit Tube Investments to the tune of 
£im. The joint fiontrunners for the 
next big strike are electricity supply 
and Fords. If either strike materialises, 
engineering shares will be severely hit. 

But the latest company results from 
Tube Investments, Babcock and 
Wilcox and Vickers do indicate that 
the worst is past. Chairmen are now 
predicting that profits for the whole of 
1972 will be roughly at the same level 
as in 1971, which implies that the 
recovery in profits has already begun. 
Engineering profits should be rising 
through volume growth rather than 
price rises, so they would not suffer 
much from a statutoiy prices and 
incomes policy. Engineers can also con¬ 
gratulate themselves on reaching a 
wage deal which was less inflationary 
than feared. 

On balance, it looks as though there 
is a good chance that engineering 
shares might break out of their seven- 
year relative decline at least for the 
next six months. The best buys at 
the moment include Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefold, with its excellent manage¬ 
ment record, lube Investments, which 
has the extra attraction of a growing 
stake in consumer goods, and perhaps 
Vickers, the well-known recovery 
stock. 


CMA Financial 

timer’s fire 


A/ew York 


Stock analysts can fly to Chicago next 
week for a two-day quizfesl with 
executives of CNA Financial Corpora¬ 
tion. There they will meet the new 
chairman of the finance and insuranc e 
group, Mr Elmer Nicholson, and heai 
about his realignineiii of the top man- 
Mement of the company. 



Strong words. Elmer 

The Chicago meeting is the latest 
ploy in CNA's continuing effort to 
put itself across as a major diversi¬ 
fied financial service company, rather 
than as just another rather large 
insurance business, and to convince 
the institutional stock buyer that 
CNA is cheap at its current price. 
The shares are now languishing just 
above their 1972 low of $18, putting 
a price/earnings ratio of just 10 on the 
most conservative estimate of CNA’s 
earnings in 1972. This sounds cheap for 
a company which showed 38% profits 
growth (to $37m) in the first half of 
the year. 

The troulble for CNA is itlia)t it 
actually is an insurance company— 
whatever its publicity may say. Its 
broad-based insurance operations 
accounted for $2i.im of $23m in after¬ 
tax profit in the second quarter of 
1972, a higher pro]x>rtiion than in the 
previous year. C)ne diversification, 
Larwin, a housdl^uilder, is in a business 
that does not Jiave inuioh glitter on 
Wall Street and the iiwestment man¬ 
agement group of the celebrated Mr 
Jerry T.sai—one of 'the swinging 
money men of the late 1960s—lost 
$2.4m in the fir^t half. Mr Nicholson 
says : 

1 have made it clear to my associates 
that they had better show me profits 
at the end of three years on these com¬ 
panies, or they better show me a plan 
for liquidation. Or depart. 

1 ough stuff for a solid American com¬ 
pany in the solid (and probably 
under-priced) American insurance 
industry. 


Rio Tinto-Zinc _ 

From here to 


eternity 


I'he Church Oommissioners sold off 
£i.5m of Rio Tinto-Zinc equity dur¬ 
ing the course of 'the summer, blending 
the dictate.s of their conscience 


'' - ^ 1 ? s* J- V 

rm EQONOMiaT 

with a car^ investmenit dedsim. The 
church wished to bow out of the 
increasing criticism (that is being level¬ 
led against RTZ’s invdvemenFt in 
southern Africa, its copper develop¬ 
ments in the viigin territories of 
Fapua-New Guinea, and its proposed 
mining sites in Brittain’s naitioi]^ parios. 

It must be equally pleased ito have no 
connection with the results RTZ 
announced on Wednesday. 

Although sales were up by 16% 
during the first half of this year, earn¬ 
ings grew by on'ly 8%. These figures 
contrast with a bad year in 1971, and 
fall short of the forecasit tthat profits 
for the year would equal those earned 
in 1970 ; a prediction that drove the 
shares up to 287P earlier ithb year, 
Mo^ of the increase in sales came 
from the first production run of -the 
company’s new, and iridi, copper mine 
at l^gainviUe. Earnings at its major 
copper mine at Palabora in South 
Africa were down, as were those fnim 
its iron ore operations at Hamersley 
in Australia. 

Once again, RTZ is left promising 
the future. The Bougainville produc¬ 
tion is having teething problems, and 
the new aluminium smelter at Anglesea 
is losing money. Copper, which earns a 
third of the company’s profits, is 
still cheap. Huge copper stocks 
hang over the London metal 
exchange. Unless there is a major 
disruption from Allende’s Chile, prices 
are unlikely to rise much from the 
present £430 a ton in the next six 
months. This means diat ithere may 
be little in RTZ’s annual figures <to 
justify a share price much above the 
present 250P. 

But there is Bitle dow'nwards poten¬ 
tial in RTZ. The price of copper is 
unlikely to drop further. The outlook 
for zinc has improved, and the losses 
on the new aluminium smelters .should 
be hemmed. In the long run Mammon 
may prove God wrong. 
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Lai^ham Property Bond 



%uVe seen the picture... 

now 

read the book 



Langham 

Property 

Bond 


The property Bond that really performs 


PropcriN Bonds aic supposed lo provide scLiirc, stLad\ ^»ro\N(h for 
investors Bill hcie s one Ih.il has been providtiit! inves((»rs with 
secure^ fust growth ft)r their savings 
In the hrsl 7 months v)l 1972 the offer value t>l I angham 
Prt)peitv Bond Units has gone up b> no less than 26a 
splendid perlorinaiKc b> an> standaids 
lo discover wh> our ProportN Bond has performed so well, 
send foi this free biochure It describes how the Langham 
Pfopertv Bond is underwritten by I angham I ife a 
memh( r of the I \lcc ( olm in (ifoup of C omp.inies and 
how ouis IS the only Bond whose investment committee 
IS headed b> a property developer of international repute 
with a record of siicces's spanning over 10 years 
Helore you invest anothei penny in Property Bonds you 
owe It to yourself to find out what I angham has to offer 

Post the coupoi today' 


l a ngh am (jn life I 

mCOhPOIIATlNO THI UK gflANCH OP Sh J 
TMI MIOOAL glNVAN INKUKANCI CO LTD 

LANGHAM LIFE ASSURANCE CO LTD 

Migdal House 12e Finsbury Square London EC2A1BH 
01 6280921/2 

Please send the Langham Property brochure to 



NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


jszma 
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If the stock market has really turned 
bearish, the property bond funds will 
hope to attract a wave of money from 
savers disenohamed with equities and 
unit trusts. When The Economist did 
the first of its six-*monthly property 
bond surveys i8 montlis ago, «^e <tatai 
amount of money invested in these 
fledglings was only £8om. It is now 
just a mite under £30om. During most 
of that year and a half, the stock mar- 
ket was in full flower and exerted a 
considerable counter-attraction. Now 
that the equity bloom is fading, pro¬ 
perty bonds may be advertised as the 
answer tj the average saver’s search for 
the philosopher’s stone of growth plus 
security plus stability. Savers should 
beware. While the virtues of this new 
medium are great, property bonds arc 
still too young for their viices to have 
emerged. 

The main argument for investing in 
property bonds is property. An increase 
ip property values over the foreseeable 
future seems assured The population 
and its demands for space are grow¬ 
ing ; the supply of space in places 
where the population wants it is 
(almost) fixed. The financial institu¬ 
tions in Bn tain recognise the commer¬ 
cial sense in becoming landlords, and 
have shunted hefty amounts of money 
into buying up completed property 
developments. The chart shows that 


insurance companies, pension funds 
and the specialised unit trusts for pen¬ 
sion funds invest over £30om a year 
in buying properties. In addition, there 
are hundreds of quoted and unquoted 
property companies which are creating 
developments and either selling them 
off to the institutions or hanging on 
to them if the long-tenn finance can 
be found. 

Although the property market does 
not provide the same characteristics of 
marketabilitv as the stock exchange, it 
does deal in huge amounts of money 
and has a pile of institutions which 
stand readv to buy anything that looks 
like a good bargain. The entry of the 
property bond funds into this market 
to some extent creates a situation of 
self-justifying prophecy. The bond 
funds are pouring money into a market 
where the good class properties are 
scarce as it is: they thus push up pro¬ 
perty prices further, and strengthen the 
claims that property is a good invest¬ 
ment. 

Few people expect property prices 
to increase in the year ahead at quite 
their recent pace. The huge surge in 
property values in 1970-72 has been a 
reflection of the fact that real estate 
always does rise by more than most 
other things during a state of near 
hyper-inflation, and it has been especi¬ 
ally fuelled by an absurd rise in money 



supply ; the latter must be curbed soon, 
and excessive lending from the banks 
to the smaller and more speculative 
types of propel ty Hading and develop¬ 
ment is now being directly dammed at 
the Bank of England'.^ request The 
rise in property rents already .seems to 
have calmed a bit in the pasi Few 
months. But against these points there 
IS the countervailing influence on pro¬ 
perty values of a change in yields. 
Once even 5% (le, 20 years’ purchase 
of net rents) used to seem a vast 
amount to pay for properties. Now 
there has been a change in the attitudes 
of fund managers to property. They 
u.sed to compare the yields on property 
investments with the yields on fixed 
interest investments—and on -this cri¬ 
terion property is clearly expensive in 
relation ^to the near-10% on gilts. But 
now they compare the yield with that 
on equities—and, compared wnth the 
3.3% average yield on equities, safe 
old property still looks cheap, especially 
as, after the first few rent reviews, the 
yield on the purchase outlay zooms. 
So those who are buying property in 
competition with the property bonds 
are currently providing the valuations 
of the bond funds with another prop— 
the acceptance of smaller yields. 

In our last survey {The Economist^ 
March 18th) we said that the main 
problem before the managers of pro¬ 
perty bonds was tha 4 ; of finding pro¬ 
perties to buy. One way out was to 
form an umbrella fund with three parts 
—property, equities and fixed interest 
—^and to shunt the money into the last 
two while the mainagers scrambled 
around to find some brides and mortar. 
Now that the fixed interest market has 
gone sour and equities are less than 
sweet, this way out does not seem 
appeding. In the past few weeks, many 
funds have been advertising the laige 
extent to which they are now invested 
in properties. 

The solution for some of them ha^ 



Bougtf^t by LthgPmm in April for £l2Bfi00; v$iuo now, £140fi00 
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been one which carries its own dan¬ 
gers : they have been pouring money 
into property development directly 
instead of buying completed and 
tenanted buildings. Abbey Life, the 
largest fund of the lot, will put up to 
35% of the fund into development. So 
will Hambro Life. The majority of the 
money is put into schemes where the 
developer guarantees a minimum 
return, or where a tenant is signed up. 
In some cases, the fund does what 
amounts to a sale and leaseback : buy¬ 
ing the property, paying for the 
development and then getting a guaran¬ 
teed 6% plus iialf of any rents w'hich 
push the yield over 6%. While the 
buildings are under construction, they 
are valued on a basis which is even 
more of an art form than most pro¬ 
perty valuation ; for a price a willing 
buyer and seller would agree on. No 
doubt the Scott committee, which is 
exj)ected to produce its report on pro¬ 
perty bonds early in ilje new year, will 
have some recommendations on valua¬ 
tion methods. From the tenor of the 
committee’s questioning, it seems likely 
that the emphasis will be on greater dis¬ 
closure rather than on a control 
through some kind of watchdog. 

The valuations of the properly bond 
funds are, so far a.s can be judged, on 
the progressive side. We have, for the 
first time, ranked tlic funds according 


PItOFEETY bonds 

to their performance over the past year 
—or since they began—but would not 
advise investors to assess the funds 
merely on the basis of grow'th over such 
a short period. To give another metliod 
of comparison, we have shown the 
average growth per month of the funds 
since their launch (this is a simple divi¬ 
sion of the growth by the number of 
months, and is not a compound rate). 
I'he growth is made up of the revalua¬ 
tion of properties, and, since there arc 
no cash distributions, of the accumu¬ 
lation of income from rents and from 
short-term investments. 

It is clear that the small funds have 
done best, but not clear yet whether 
this is because they are small or because 
they are smart. A good deal can create 
a jump in assets —a bad one a 
huge fall. The Robert Silk property 
bond j)oints to the 25 years’ experience 
of the Silk family and the fact that the? 
family has put £180,000 of its own 
money into the fund. The Langham 
Property Bond plays up the 30 years’ 
experience of Mr E. Alec Colman but 
has some features which the investor 
should note carefully. Although the 
prospectus does not mention the possi¬ 
bility, the fund goes in for considerable 
gearing: at present it has borrowed 
£600,000 from its bankers to buy pro¬ 
perties against anticipated receipts from 
i)ondholders. The fund claims an inflow 


toi 

of £300,000 per month, and that there 
are definite indications of all the 
£600,000 coming in within three 
months. However, for a £i.7m fund 
to borrow £600,000, short-term, is risky 
enough to have forewarned potential 
investors. On the other hand this 
“ property bank ” enables the fund to 
be fully invested. For most of the past 
year, Hambrf) Life was 30% liquid— 
which means that the creditable growth 
was achieved on only half the fund. 

In spite of the lively performance of 
the new, and thus little, funds, there is 
certainly a strong argument iji favour 
of size in pro])erty bonds. Big funds 
can buy or develop the bigger proper¬ 
ties. the kind tiiat will find a ready 
pension fund or insurance company 
buyer if the day should ever come when 
cash out exceeds cash in. Properly 
funds arc oj)en-ended : inve.stors can 
cash ill (sacrificing a few percentage 
points) whenever they want. But pro¬ 
perty is relatively illiquid, and the pros- 
jject of redemptions exceeding sales 
remains the managers’ nightmare. 

As bond funds get closer to devel¬ 
opers—Property Growth is about to 
announce that substantial sums have 
been advanced to a well-known 
property company—the\ are, inev¬ 
itably, going to be a bit more risky. 
But there is no philosoplier’s stone ; 
there is no investment without risk. 


Performance league 


insurance company 

Fund 

Size of 
fund £m 
(approx) 

Launch 

date 

Increase 

since 

launch* 

% 

Average 

monthly 

increase 

% 

Increase 

over 

1-year 

to Aug 31st 

0' 

/Q 

Spread 
between 
bid and 
offer 

% 

Property Equity and Life 

Robert Silk Property 

1.3 

Oct 1970 

-f41.4 

-t- 1.9 

+32.4 

— 

Langham Life 

Property Bond 

1 1 

Dec 1971 

-f26.1 

^ 2.9 


5.3 

Reliance Mutual 

Rehance Property Bonds 

1.9 

Sept 1970 

-29.0 

- 1.3 

• 20.9 


International Life 

International Life ^Property 

2.4 

Feb 1970 

4’46,0 

1.5 

-rl97 

5.8 

Tyndall 

Property Fund 

8.0 

Sapt 1970 

-25.0 

-r 1.1 

•r17.7 

— 

Irish Life 

Property Modules 

13.0 

Oct 1969 

+49.5t 

-r 1.5 

-16 81 

5.2 

Hearts of Oak Benefits Sty 

Hearts of Oak Prop 

2.0 

July 1970 

+'14.8t 

'4 0.6 

-16.lt 

6.0 

invest Annuity Life 

Lron Pro'perty 

0.4 

July 1970 

-r19.4 

4 0.8 

+ 14.1 

— 

Guard'ian 

Property Bonds 

7.5 

June 1970 

-432.8 

-r 1 3 

-+-13.9 

3.2 

Hambro Life 

Hambro Properly Invest 

29.4 

Apr 1971 

-^15.5 

-- 1.0 

4,113.6 

5.3 

Target 

Target Property Bd 

0.9 

Sept 1970 

-rlS.O 

- 0.8 

+’13.5 

— 

Abbey Life 

Ab^y Property Bond 

Crusader Growth Property 

126.0 

Sept 1967 

■f44.2t 

+ 0.7 

+ 12.81 

5.7 

Growth Property Mgt 

2.2 

Apr 1969 

429.8t 

0.7 

-4-12.81 

5.4 

Nation Life 

Nation Property 

5.0 

July 1969 

-r 37.3 

-I- 1.0 

-12.7 

5.3 

H;:II Samuel Life 

Hill Samueil Property 

8.6 

Nov 1989 

426.7 

+ 0.8 

-i-12.6 

5.1 

Old Broad St Securitnes 

Merchant Investors 

7.8 

June 1970 

-418.8 

-i- 0.7 

4-12.3 


Property Growth 

Immediate Annuity 

1.3 

Sept 1971 

-411.5 

- 1.0 

+ 11.51 

— 

City of Westminster 

City of West Soc Prop Units 

4.6 

Aug 1966 

468.4 

+ 1.0 

+10.2 

— 

Property Growth 

Property Growth Bonds 

26.3 

Apr 1989 

-37.1 

-T- 0.9 

+ 9,1 

2.1 

City of Westminster 

City of West Prop 

8.9 

Apr 1968 

-r52.1 

■ 1 - 1.0 

-4- 9.0 

3.1 

Property Growth 

Abbey Nat Prop Growth 

4.9 

Feb 1970 

-419.0 

+ 0,6 

+ 7.7 

1.3 

Save and Prosper 

Property Fund 

16.1 

Mar 1971 

- 7.7 

4- 0.5 

6.3 

5.3 

Welfare 

Property Fund 

4,5 

Jan 1971 

-413.3 

+ 0.7 

-4- 6.3 

— 

M&G 

Property Fund 

2.4 

Mar 1971 

-413.9 

0.8 

+ 5.5 

5.1 

City of Westminster 

City of Westminster Annuity 

5.4 

Sept 1969 

431.0 

+ 0.9 

-1 44 

— 

City of Westminster 

City of West Sperulator 

1.2 

Maf 1969 

+49.2 

+ 1.2 

4- 0.8 

— 

Pearl Monftagu 

PT^ActuarieB all-share 
n* govemmant saeuritlas 

Property Bonds 

0.3 

Mar 1972 

+ 0.7 

+ 0.1 

+ 0.71 
+23,4 
- 5.2 



*0/ftr pr/ct «t 3Ut. iAdjuttt^ lor incomo diMtribution. lor ainco launch 
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APPOINTMENTS 


St. Antony’s 
College 

OXFORD 

Research Assistants in 
Economics 

AppilCAtions are Invited for 
two poflU. tenable for one year 
In each cam, to aMlat in the 
preparaUon of a study of 
Fcnnomic development In 
eastern Europe, a project 
flrtanced by the Social Science 
Research Oounell. The candidates 
splectrd must primarily be of 
Enallih mothcr-tonffue with the 
ability to draft chapters from 
workinif papers already avail¬ 
able in English from foreign 
protect contributors and to 
collect and Interpret economic 
da^a. applying standard sta/Us- 


Ucal procedures. A good 
honours degree in economics 
is essential and a reading 
knowledge of French and 
German would be an advantage: 
other linguiatic auallfleatlons 
would also be of use, but work 
in the languages of the 
countries concerned Is the 
reapotis.bllity of other project 
staff. 

The aalary li £1344 (though 
an appointment may be made 
at a more senior level for one 
with greater experience), with 
free lunches In College and 
membership of P8SU. The suc¬ 
cessful candidate would be 
expected to start as soon as 
possible. Applications should be 
addressed before 6 October 2P72 
to Min A. MoOUntock, Secretary 
to the East European Economic 
Kiatory Project, St. Anitony’a 
College, Oxford 0X2 eJF. 


Bedford College 

UNIVIRSITY or LONDON 


The Uoiversity of 
Sydney 


Department of 5oc<o/ogy 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified graduates for 
appointment as a Temporary 
Visiting Lecturer (part-time) In 
the Department of Sociology 
to teach Economies mslnly to 
non-speclallst students. Salary 
according to qualifications on 
usual scale pro rata. Further 
details may be obtained from 
The Secretary, (E) Bedford 
College. Regent's Park, London. 
NWl 4N8. (Tel: 01-486 4400 
Ext. 312) Closing date for 
applKaations (3 copies): 9th 
October Late appllcatlona may 
receive consideration tor sub¬ 
sequent arrangements 


Lectureship in Economics 

preference will be given to 
candidates speciallalng In quan¬ 
titive economics with experience 
In either mathematical econo¬ 
mics or econometrics 

Salary range ; |A6,6»7-$A0,286 
p.a. 


Applloatloni, including curricu¬ 
lum vitae, list of publloatlona 
and names of three referees, 
by 16 October, 1972, to the 
Registrar, University of Sydney, 
N.S.w. 2006. Australia Infor¬ 
mation about conditions of 
appointment and application 

g rocedure available from the 
ecretary-Oeneral, Asaoclatlon 
of Commonwealth Unlversltlea 
(Appts), 36. Gordon Square, 
London WClH OFF. (Tel: 
bl-3B7 8S72) 


CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 



Keyser Ullmatin 

Holdings Li m ited 


"Major advance in status, profitability, sise and prospects" 

Edward du Cann —Chairman. 


Extracts from the Chairman's circulated 
statement: 

The year under review saw a major advance in 
the Company's status, profitability, size and 
prospects. Profits for the year at £1.361,124 — 
after tax and transfer to inner reserves— 
constitute a new record 

We were pleased to announce the subscription 
by the Prudential Assurance Company Limited 
of 3 million ordinary shares of 25p each at 
25(>p per share Most of the resulting addition 
to our resources was used to increase the 
paid-up capital of Keyser Ullmann Limited, the 
banking company, from £3.5 million to 
£10 million This will enable the bank 
substantially to increase its lending. 

The profits of th(^ banking group were treble 
those of the previous year. This growth has 
been reflected in all sectors of the bank. The 
corporate services department has expanded 
considerably and it has now established itself 
as a major profit centre within the bank. The 
investment management section has also seen 
major growth and funds under management 
have increased from £40 million to some 
£100 million at the year's end Since then a 
further expansion has taken place. Another 
welcome feature has been the growth of 
Keyser Ullmann S.A.. our Swiss banking 


subsidiary, which we hope is going to provide 
a foothold for our expansion in Europe 

A final dividend of 20 per cent is proposed 
making a total of 26 per cent for the year 
(1971 —12.7 percent). 

Two major developments since the end of the 
year have been the merger with Central & 
District Properties Limited and the merger with 
Dalton, Barton Securities Limited These two 
acquisitions transform the group. The company 
now comprises merchant banking activities 
producing profits which are substantial and 
broadly based, together with property 
investment and development in operations 
with a property portfolio in excess of £100 
million. I believe this structure is well suited to 
meet the opportunities presented both at home 
and in Europe. 



1972 

1971 


£000 

C'OOO 

Net profit of the group after 
tax and transfers to reserves 

1.F98 

792 

Minority interests^ 

Profit attributable to the 

237 

202 

group 

1,361 

590 

Dividends 

758 

372 

Retained profit 

603 

218 


Copies of the Annuaf Report are obtainable from the Secretary. 
31 Throgmorton Street London, BC2N2BS 


ATTOCK 


OIL 


COMPANY 


Extracts from thq circulitad 
atatamsnt of tha Chairman, Mr, 
0. P. S. McCarthy, O.B.E.. 

'Political troubles had a 
aerwous effect throughout the yea' 
on the domaatic economy of 
Wait Pakitian where the Com¬ 
pany oparataa. Daapita many 
gduaraa f^rtor*, the operating 
profit amounted to £1,006,268 
at the pra-davaluation rata of 
exchange compared with 
£1,111,673 for 1970, The aerioua 
effect of devaluation has 
reduced the net profit for the 
year to £175.692 and the Board 
are unable to .^command any 
final dividend. 

Wfith regard to tbe future. 
Pakiauin hea und'ergona, end la 
undergoing, a vary difficult 
period. Although conditions 
should improve next year the 
blow to the profitebllity of our 
operat'ioni in Paksitan conse* 
quent on devaluation could have 
a lasting effect. It ia naceaaary. 
therefore, to diversify operstiona 
into other countries If the Com¬ 
pany If 40 rtitori 1(8 profit¬ 
ability end this the Botfd hea 
in mind. 

A atert hat been made by 
negotiarlng e amell investment 
in Jasper Oila Limited of 
Celgary, Alberta, Canada. Pra- 
fiminsry diacuseiona have taken 
.place about perticipaciona In 
other projeotf. However, thtie 
disouaaiione can only be regar¬ 
ded at tentative at tna moment, 
and your Board ia unable to 
eatimatt whether they will lead 
to a propoeition wfrfoh een ba 
avibmlttad to atoekheldera. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Economic 

Statisticians 

£3,653-£4,883 


Department of Trade and industry 

One of the vacancies he-'e is for a Statistician to oro- 
vide statistical support in civil aviation matters Working 
closely With the Civil Aviation Authority, you will be 
responsible for the civil aviation component in the 
balance of "payments You may also have (.ertain 
responsibilities in the field of shipping statisncs 

Ministry of Posts 
and Telecommunications 

You will be a statistician in a small multi-disciplinaiy 
team advising the Ministry in its dealings with the Post 
Office. Your work will involve you in all aspects of Post 
Office business, in particular with policy questions You 
would find experioncG of econometric model building 
and/or 0 R an advantage in this post 

These postfj are -at mam grade Statistician level 
Starting salaries could be above the minimum of the 
scale £3653 - £4883 Mnnef London) witn prospects of 
promotion to Chief Statistician £5525 - £7451. 

Applicams must be at least 27 and possess ar> 


ftonouts degree in statistics (or ir» another subject in¬ 
volving formal training in statistics) or another appro¬ 
priate piJulif'Cation. eg A L.S , and have fiad several 
years relevant experience Appointment may be per¬ 
manent and pensionable or on fixed r^enod contract 
(with rssuj 

There are also vacancies for Statisticians and 
Senior Assistant Statisticians in other govern¬ 
ment departments. For Senior Assistant Statistician 
posts (£2476 - £2984. inner I ondon scale) you rnust be 
24 or over, and possess an honours degree in statistics 
(or in anottier subject involvng formal tiaming in 
statistics) arid n.'wc had some rolevaru post-graduate 
experience Seniur Assistant Statisfi lans can expect 
promotKjn to StatKSticicin wthin two or three years 

•^■or full detd's ol .ic( optuble qualifir ations informa¬ 
tion on ail curient vacancies in the Government Statisti- 
Cd! Service and for an d[)plK ation form (to be returned 
by 13th Octonen w^nte to rhe Civ-* Service Con'i- 
mission Alencon i m^. Basmustok^x Hants, oriehipfione 
Basingstoke 29222 ext 500 or London 01-839 1992 
(24 hour 'Ansafone' service) quoting reference A/G19/1 


ECONOMIST 

Ae« 18-32 

OvArtM Contaiinaps Itmitard lii « kMidarr In tha dtvalapment of 
irttarmtional ithrough-rcparvspart dontainar laarrviicas whiich a-ra vitai 
to itha iniatiiOin’'a axpopt land limpor: tradaa, 

A vffcanioy ha's wriaaii sx a aaiiiior laval 'in tha Company's Economics 
Daptfrtmant for a <6P»ddata Economiist, <Po«t-univairnty axpariance 
i>a aa«a>ntlal. 

Tha iwork linvolva'a itHado 4orai&a'aVjn0, the anialysls •oif opipoptuinitias 
for •davokifSing •oonta'ina-r aarvtcas <and othar aconom'ic asipacta of 
consainafiLadtion. It 'ra ndliatad ro praicffica.l iproblaimia affecting 
corrtpeny •pdiliey avvd Tha jOb provides ein opportuiniity To work with 
other Oatpa-remenits 'in OOL and to laarn tha containar businass. 

Appllieanta ahould have a knoWladga qf mworo-aconomiic factors 
in Morl'd 'titada, off th*a «l«m*nvs df pnojact ana)fyaii<s and of aicaDiatical 
tachrffquaa uaad (in buainaaa. 

Salary wUI ba aooordiing to aga and aicpanarvca. Tha mppmnamBnt 
v^lll iba iblaaad in London and oomdinioina of aarviica %vill inciuda 
four waaiks' iaava, free IMfa oovdr, luncheon vouchers and a 
oontiVl>iivory iparvs'lon <aichaima. 

Apipfloaitilona ghfing datdfla idf idairaar to data thould ba tent to : 
Tha Ataff Adviaar, Ovtraaaa 'Comalnars llmitad, 

Bt. BBary Axa Hoiiat, 8t. (Mary Axa, London CC3A 88E. 



Financial Controller 
Property 

about £6000 


A private Company which has expanded rapidly now wanta 
to appoint a Financial Controller. The company now covera 
all aspects of property development and nvestment - 
commercial industriaL office, residential arid property 
financing although concentrating on office development. 

He wii! be required to co-ordinate the financial affairs of 
the Company and create the organisation needed to take it 
from Its present size (£1 2m) via growth and acquisition to 
incorporetion as a public Company. 

Commercial and administrative ability matched with an 
appreciation of financing m all its aspects will be the main 
characteristics of the successful candidate. Appointment to 
the Board is envisaged after competence end compatibility 
have bean demonstrated. 

Preferred age 28-35. Salary, which could be higher than 
indicated, will depend on proven experience and indication 
of potential. 

RepiiBS in confidencB quoting referoncB FCI CO l2to 
John Leach 

DWID SHEmRDi PtRTNERS UR. 

2-4 King Str««t, London SW1Y 601. 











RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING LIMITED 

as NEW BROAD STREET,LONDON.E.C.2.T»I.01 MG 3SG0 



CURA 



STATISTICIAN 


CITY 


£ 2 , 000 -£ 3,000 


Omr aiiants are •$ wel'l known •mternatronal Qroup •oi non-^ei>Pou>s motiBl ^brokers anid merchants based in the 
Oiity of London, and bavina si/bsidieri'es throughbuit Ithe worfd. They ore look'ing lor an Economist 
Statirs'rician to aesiiet rhe 'Manage'ment by ptrovro'img an ecoinomic advisory serVice in support of ':he 
Groups trading activities. Apphoams, male or lamaHa, eshould be 22-28 years old, (have la goo'd economics 
deigirM and have bad eMpenence >in the 'bommoditiee or indueVrwl fields. The job could 'involve some 
oveirseas travel .and hae excei'I'einit prospects. 

App hi cartons, under reference 'S7167/IE, will be foirwanded unopened to our clients, untoss vou list 
conrrpenfes to wbrch they should no*t be forwarded 'in e covering lerrer, marked for the attention of the 
Security A^enager : 

OAMRBELLUOHNSON RGCnUITMeNT AOVCIITIlStNG LTD., 36 NEW BTIOAD STAEBT, LONDON EC2M 1NH. 


Head Office 


Economists 

A sophisticated commercial planning sys¬ 
tem is being developed throughout the 
British Steel Corporation, and Economists 
are needed to join small specialist teams 
working on various aspects of macro- 
economic, industrial, price and demand 
forecasting for the Corporation's products 
at home and overseas. They may also be 
involved in the development of method¬ 
ological techniques and in ad hoc depth 
studies of certain critical problems. 

The work is exacting and calls for 
intelligence, initiative and ability to write 
clear reports. Candidates should have a 
good degree in economics, business studies 
or related disciplines. Some experience in 
industry, commerce or Government is 
looked for. They should have an under¬ 
standing of statistical techniques and some 
specialised knowledge of international 
economics. For at least one of the posts 
experience in the use of computers is 
essential. Foreign languages will be of 
advantage. 

Preferred age range: 25-35 but con¬ 
sideration will be given to younger 
candidates of outstanding promise. 

Please apply in writing (quoting ref. 
H.0.43) stating qualifications etc., to:- 
Personnel Manager (Head Office), 
BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 
P.O. Box No. 403, Grosvenor Place, 
London. SWIX 7JG. 


London School of 
Economics 


£ClONOMlC6 RESEARCH 
DIVISION 

Reaearch Aaalatanta required 
to Join group who aaaiat staff 
members of the Economics 
Department with rese«rch pro- 
Jeota. BSc or MSc with 
apeeiiLllaatlon tn Eounomlca 
and knowledge ol econometrlca 
and/or computing methods an 
advantage 

Salary in range £1347 to £2040. 

Apply Dr M. Deaal, IA£, 
Houghton Street, London. 
WC2A 2AE, 01-405 768C 


For further announcements 
see pages S, 102 to 107 



THE BOWATER 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Economist 

A young economist Is required to join the 
Economic inteiligence Unit in the London 
headquarters. He (or she) will bo a member 
of a small team responsible for assessing 
the effects of economic, political and 
industrial developments on the Corpora¬ 
tion's interests world wide. Duties will also 
include studies on possible areas of 
diversification. 

Candidates should be qualified Economists, 
aged 25-30, with an analytical mind and 
experience of economic work in industry 
and commerce. 

A good starting salary will be offered, 
dependent on experience and background, 
and benefits and conditions of service are 
excellent. 

Please apply In writing to 
Mr. W. E. D. Tidy, 

Manager, Personnel Recruitment, 

The Bowater Corporation Ltd., 

Bowater House, 

Knightsbridge, London, SW1X7LR. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BRITISH UNIVBRSITY 

in collaboration with SWISS BRITISH CENTRE 
urgently require 

DIRECTOR OF 
AGRICULTURAL STUDIES 

with university degree. Bilingual applicants only (mother 
tongue Engflish with German or french). 

Ap^icants will be reeponetble for formulating agriculturai 
courses for Swiss. British and Commonwealth citizens 
in view of Common Market and for establishing an 
international institute of agriculture. Initially they will be 
stationed in Britain. Interesting position with many oppor¬ 
tunities. Salary by negotiation but based on British 
leoturesh^ with overseas allowance. 

Also immetfiately wanted 

BILINGUAL SECRETARY 

directly responsible to the above director. 

Appointments for both posts will be made initially foi 
one year followed by contracts for longer periods. 
Will both applicants please send particulars, salary 
suggestion and photograph to BOX 2924, stalling their 
present position and giving the earliest date of their 
availability for the above appointments 


Urban and 
Regional planning 

A senior eppoiniimtnt in the CIU's team of economically-oneri'taied 
planners. The ^ivleal person would be over 30, have a 

degrea in eoonomios. be an M'RTPi and have expsrience 
in tead'ing pnojecta 'involving an econo-rrKtc approach to urban and 
ratfi'onal planning. Would be expected to play a leading role both 
in oNammg >projecta ai>d In oerrymg them through. Willingness to 
apenrd exterrerve periodt ebroad an advan':ag« 

Dovolopment economics 

To part»ci>paita'in. and lead maior proiects m reg onai economic 
inrduatr.al development, end agncultaial development siudias 
Appi’idanta 'should be .over 30, be iprofassiona*! economists and 
have pi%ctioal experiemce in major economic deveioptnant studies 
VVIiin>ingneM lo work ebroad tor extensive periods essentnai 

Apply, wkh full deraf/a of qu»litications and §Mpananco, ru 

Development It Planning Oivlaion 

The Ecenemist 
lirtelliaence Unit Ltd 

Spervcer Hou’Se, 27 S(. James's Place, London SW1A 1NT 


Economists A post that 

could involve you in major projects like: 

Examining the possible trends in the purchasing 
power of the Defence Budget. 

Exatnitiing various interfaces between defence 
activities and the civil economy. 

This vacancy for an Economic Adviser is expect to be considered for a 

at the Defence Operational Analysis range of posts within the Service in 

Establishment (West Byflecl, Surrey) the interests of your career development. 

where you will be able to use your econo- Qualifications. You will normally need to 
mic expertise tn a practical way. gj. 27 with a 1st or 2nd class 

You have three areas of responsibility, honours or higher degree in economics or 

Firstly, you guide DOAE on the right a closely related subject. Preferably you 

economic principles and practice in its should have had experience of using math- 

treatment of costs. Secondly, you work for ematical, statistical or econometric fech- 

the Ministry of Defence as a whole and niques in long-term planning. Appomt- 

you might liaise with economists from ment can be on a permanent or fixed 

other Departments or lead a multi- period basis. 

disciplinary team. Thirdly, you contribute , u u 

to particular operational analy.sis studies. Salary. Starting ^ 

It is in this area especiallv that you will be minimum of scale 13478 - £4708 and 
required lo analyse the cost of important promotion can lead to salaries of £7451 
defence operations. Usually in the defence and above. 

field, investment appraisal is carried out There are also interesting vacancies in 
with capability as the yardstick, rather other Government Departments, 
than pure financial returns. Send for an application form (to be 

Much of the work relates to long-term returned by 6th October 1972) and full 

planning - which must be ba^d upon details. Write to the Civil Sa-vice Corn- 

assumptions about equipment being cvolv- njission, Alencon Link, Basingsu^, 

ed on the verv frontiers of technology. Hants, Or telephone Basingstoke 29222 
A8 a ext 500 or London 01-839 1^92 (24 hour 

mic Service, you arc not restricted to one Ansafonc* service), quoting reference 
area of work, or even to one Department A/622/23. 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Lineiga £0.60 per line 
Oiiplty £10.00 per s.c.i. 

Box number provided free of chero*. 
Leteit dete for •cceptinci of cupY. eoen 
MfidneideY. 

Tiltphone JEJ Jehnion 01*030 SI OB 


University of 
Mauritius 

AuuliUMtljnik er« ihviulI lai 
8BNIOK UCCTURSK IN 
ACCOUNTANCY, Ceniiv ot 
Profewktnel Stunu'n, School ol 
AdnilnletntUun, under esaistence 
from the Oommonweelth tomi- 
duilon. Duties include organliu- 
tlon, supervision, and t^hlnp 
(III courses for the A.O.O.A 
Kxsmlnations and assiitanot on 
other courses, u.ih a financial 
ur aocounTlng element Appoin¬ 
tee should be a member of 
either Institute of CharUred 
Aocuuntants, oi Association of 
Certified Accountants, or inatl- 
tute of Munlolpal Treasuren 
and Accountanu. Previous 
teaching experience is essential, 
prefenably fur A C.C.A Examin¬ 
ations. Possession of an appro- 

e riate university degree would 
e an advantage Appolniee 
Will be on a 3 vear contract 
at a salary of <3,000 p.a., of 
which Cl.dOO will be payable 
in UK. normally free of all 
tax. be provided with subtldUdd 
itousing and family pasaages. 
In addition, he wilt be entitled 
to tither a supplementary 
salary of <400 p.a. or mtd- 
oontract pasaagei for hlmiair. 


contract pasaagei for hlmiair. 
not exoeefiinf tlie worth of the 
supplementary salary, teave 
will be B weeks p.a. iwli^ 
may be acoumuLated) within 
the period of contract 

Purther ^particulars may be 
obtained from The Head ot 
Division (B). Inter-Uiuverblly 


wuncii. eu'vi Touennam court 
Road, London WlP ODT. to 
whom appucauone should be 
Mni not later than 21 Ootober 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Rhodes University 

ORAHAMSTOWN. 

SC^UTH AFRICA 

AppllCAU'-»iis iirr InvUnJ fur 
the p.i6t of tJIRtiCTOR ol 
Uie Uxaversity'M IliAttlUte uf 
Roctai uiul Economic Research 
Irom 1st July 1973 

The A&lary scale for this post 
win be H7.b00 X 300-9.900 pe^ 
annum A vacation bonus is 
also payahlc and the succesa- 
ful a|>pllra..ni will l>ecuine a 
member of the Univercity's 
pension uri<j medical aid 
achernefi 

Tlie I'Uiei'tor, whu has a seat 
on lh4 T/mver^.ty tienale, 
Is the senior odnilnlsirative 
officer nl the Institute and 
Is cpjicenifd with Uie further¬ 
ance of research In the StjiMul 
sciences and js alsn expected 
to engaRC In hi.s own re.seflrch. 
Candidates .should have suitable 
woadenuc qualifications in at 
least one of the social sciences, 
and experience of research, 
publication and adniinislratton 

PurtJi'T purtlLulans and appli¬ 
cation fr>rriia may he oblitlrieri 
from I lie Hct’ietary-Uenerul, 
Associaium of Crimmonwealth 
UnlversiUes lAppts), 3 h 
Gordon Square, lionrion 
WCIH OPP, or from the 
Registry’, of the University 

ApphcaCioiis close on 31 
October 1972 


School of Agricul¬ 
ture, Aberdeen 


THfcl NOUTH OF SCOTLANU 
COl.l.EfiE OK 
APRICITL’I URE AND 
UNIVERSITY OK ABERDEEN 

Applicaii'ii.s iir.^ invited l>ir 
three CoJleKe-paul pj.s:ii in 
ihe Eionoinlcs DiviMon (Head 
Kfofcs.sor G It Allen) 


A Senutr t.cunotut'-l uno, 
while pfobubl” p.irliLip.it- 
ItlR In II,r Du.l.si)n'& 
management advih,)n' ilulieh. 
will bpec<ullse In teaching 
uM(‘ research in soim- Held of 
enqiurv relailng to ibe 
farimng sector as a whole, 
It, IS expected foat the 
apiwjinlee will be associated 
Willi Univtrsay teachiiiR and 
research supervisions 

U Eccnomisf lo specialise in 
marbeting and related 
studies 

C F;inionni,f In farm inanaitc* 
mpxil i>i Sjme other 
appr lonait branch of 
uerjcultural economics 

P.,iLS A and B are 
perniAnciii >’u.i C is fur IS 
munti s l•nl^ lu) guarantee 
can 111- ofletei, reRari’.lnt: sub- 
sequmi impl>vi;ient aUliouRh 
this la H p isujLljih'.y 

ftularit' iiCC'irdM V hi quali- 
fiCAtlo IS m.k! i>xp»*r e'.ce art on 
the sr»if-h r,t Grtt.n il or III 
(Post A) Gra-ev III or 

IV (Posib B aiio C) 


Grade 11 i i,3i;i' 

Grade III tj.OiO t . c'l.nsi 
Grade I\ L].:i-ia u £i.fl78 

Ppder.i'tj {■iuiK'.aniuittti .n 

System ivO l mytrsltuv. 
Medical Exaniinu:. >,i uqiilred 

Forms of a;»pUcut'on, 
logellier will, funner parti- 
culars, mnv Uo .)biy.iin*u Dym 
Ihti Seor«tar\. The N',rtn ->1 
Scotland College ,l Aitricul- 
ture. School of ARnruHure. Mil 
King Street, Abeideen. ABb 
lUD, w'lth wivmi apiilicutbms 
which should Mate t »r which 
post iA, B or Ci application 
is made, shuuld hr lodged 
not tntrr thtin 24 th Oriuher 
f97‘f 


The Queen’s 
University of Belfast 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 

This post Is tenable from lit 
January l')73 or such other 
dftU as may he arranged The 
appointment may lie subject 
to u per.uu of probation ol up 
lo three years in duration 
Inilial plating, which will 
depend on qualifications and 
experience, will be made at 
one of tlie hrst three pidnis 
on the Lecturers’ scale 
K E147 (2)-£1.935 rlfilng to 

L3.8.S2 lexLciideci to £3.909 from 
iRl October 1973) (Salary scale 
ij(ui<>r review). Applications 
siiiiuid be received by 16ih 
October 1973 Further particu¬ 
lars mav be obiained from The 
Senior Assustaiil Berreiarv (P*r- 
.sohnil). The Queen's Uruversity 
or Belfast. BT7 INN. Northern 
Ireland (Please qiinic Ref 
72'E ) 


University of 
Melbourne 


INSTITUTE OP APPLIED 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


Research Fellows or 
Senior Research Fellows 
(3 positions) 


The University Invites appllca- 
liiiM.s from economliits, econo¬ 
metricians. and survey 
staLi.siUians wliu wish to be 
erjiisuiereii lot appointment as 
Re‘je;jrc)i Fellow or Senior 
Researtli Fellow In the Institute 
of Applied Economic and 
N>l.iu 1 Uesearcli 


The research programme of 
(Me Institute has lieen expanded 
to include 

la) further research on factors 
influeiuing shorl-tenn fluctua 
tions of the economy 
(b) the development of medium 
HUd long-term projections i»t 
iht economy, 

uiid (c) the commeiuxemcnt of 
a quarterly survey of consumer 
attitudes an:l intentions 


For posuiuns (a) and (b) the 
inititule is seeking macro- 
economists or econumetriLlanM 
with experience in the develop¬ 
ment (It use ol rnacro-econo- 
metric models For position 
(Cl the Institute seeks a statis- 
nciau inieresied in the conduct 
und unalvsiu of household 
surveys wtth a background 1 1 
p.sychology and or econorn'es 

Fellowships in the Institute 
ure normally for a period of 
three yeura and carry the usual 
rights to superannuatiun. travel 
Hllowanics and housing financi'. 
unci rights Id three months' 
study leave after ihiee years' 
service Salarv for a Research 
FcHo’a- will be equivalent to 
that uf a Lecturer, with annual 
increments, and will be deter¬ 
mined according 10 quallflcaiiuns 
and experience In the range 
SAb,697 8A9.286. Salary for 

H Senior Research Fellow' will 
be equivalent to h Senior 
Lecturer am" will be deter¬ 
mined according to quallflca- 
tions and experience in the 
range SA9.540 to SA11.130 

Applications indicating position 
and level sought, and giving 
details of age, qualifications 
and experierue together with 
tlie names of three referees 
siiould be sent by 30 October 
1JI72 to The Registrar, The 
University dI Melbourne. Fgrk- 
v’llle. Victoria, 3052, Australia, 
frtm whom funner particulars 
may be obtained This liiforma- 
imn is also available from the 
Association ut Commonwealth 
UiitversltU's (Apptii. 36 Gordon 
Square. London WClH npp 
iTel 01-387 8972) 


MTERIH STATEHERT 


MOULINEX 


The interim statement at 30th June shows a net 
profit of Frs. 30,936,743 for the first half of 1972 as 
against Frs. 15»529,789 for the first half of 1971. 

These comparative figures have been established 
after the deduction of depreciation Frs. 18,777,061 at 
30th June, 1972 as against Frs. 12,071,220 at 30th 
June 1971, but do not allow for deductions in 
respect of: 

tax on profits, staff profit share, provision for 
investment based on this profit share. 

The increase in profits derives both from the rise 
in .saleii during the half-year (■? 53.8 per cent) and 
from substantial industrial investment.s which have 
appreciably improved productivity. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAHWAY COMPANY 

Four For Cent lOO-Yoor Adjustment Bonds 


Nonce s hereby g.vei thac :he Board of Dtreciors hits de-ared due and 
payab'C at rhe office of xh > Company. 120 Broadway, New York C ly, annua 
ntc'cs' ei. ih« rate of four por ccni on us Adjusiment Bonds, of 

which was paid on May 1, 1972. and wil' be payable on Nni^emDor 

1972 


iniertiv. due November 1, 1772. w.l' be paid as fo lows On eacii reg-ttor^ 
bond {w 1 ) 10.1 onupons) lO vhe reg's^e^ed holder the-enf on each STAMPED 
Coupon bond, upon prcsenta’-ion and surrender of coupon No 152 The 
tr{En!.fE •• books of iho rca scernd bonds {w.t.hou coupons) wil. c ove at the 
ose of bus,ness October 21) 1772. and w-l rp-mn n dosed unt.l cose of 

C E WASKO 
Assieiant Trdature' 


business November 1, 1972 
New Yoi-K. N Y . Septennber j. 1972 



World s fastest growing industry 



Healthiest climate'Wonderful sandy beaches 


INVEST in TORRALTA 


Dream Holiday Club-Condominiums with rental guarantee 
Hotels and large areas for development in partnership 


INVEST NOW with SAFETY 


TORRALTA 









EDUCATION 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and oihar cxtenidl depMS of tL« 
Univerai^ of London. Bpeololly 
prvpnred cotinoi for tho FtderoUon 
of Stock BkCtiMgtf, for AooqunUncy. 
Company SecrcUryChip, Law. Coating. 
Banking, Inauranea laarketing. OOB. 
Also many thoroughly uaeful (non- 
exam) coursoa in Bualoeaa SubJecU. 

write today for detatla or advice, 
atattng aubjeeta In which intereated 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 692), St Albana, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. BC4. Tel. 01-348 6874. 
(founded 1810.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correapondence 
CoUegea. 


ART EXHIBITION 


Read fbr a 
Degree at Home 

Sucoeaaful Poalal Tuition for 
QGE O and A levels (all boards). 
London Umvereity Degrees, Teachers’ 
and Profesrional exams. Business 
Studies, Qateway Courses for the 
Open University Guidance by 
Oraduatc Tutors. Fees by instalments 
Wolsey Hall is Accredited by tlie 
CAOC. PUBS pioapectus from 
Wyndham MiUlgan, MBE, klA, 
Prlndpal. Department CAl 

Wolsey Hall 

Oxford, 0X2 6PR. 


COURSE 


k ivmm wnMci to nmuceiient 

S'lO Novgmbgr 1872 in WmOWMCRE 
and 

22-28 January 1973 in lAMIBTEflOAM 

The courses ere intended to ^ive sem-or management an insight 
into the epphoanon of syeiems thinking to problem solving in 
induatry, ccwnmerce, focal and national government. They will draw 
on the cumula'Cive eirpenenrce of the Department of Systems Engin¬ 
eering aitd ISCOt v/ho have conducted *over 100 consultancy projects 
in outside orgeniissrions. 

The -courses are organised 'by ISCOL m conjunction with the Depart¬ 
ment of Systems Engineering -in the University of Lancaster. The 
course fee will be CSO et Windermere and £95 m A»;[isierdam. 
Deliails oi chase and other courses from f. A. Godfrey. ISCOL (Hef. 
M/1), Univaraity of lanGaetar. Bailrigg, Lancaatar. (Lancaster 65201 
extenalon 4669). 


HOMAGE TO 
CERI RICHARDS iMo-n 

Paintings 

Watercolours 

Drawings 


T72r7iie*iBn September 
rISCHcR until 27th October. 

30 King St. St James’s. 

UNITED, 

LONDON ^ 

Artking, London, SWl. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 102 to 106 


CONFERENCE 


Higher 
Education 
and the EEC 

This Conference, organised 
by the Noith East London 
Polytechnic, is the first in a 
series of Euro'pean Con¬ 
ferences and Symposia. 

Part/cfpenta inctuef* : 

W. Van Straubanzaa MP 
Harold Lavar MP 
FallM Marearaau 
Gunthar Kopka 
Proltsaor Havana 
Miohaal Shanks 
Lord Harlach 
Frad Jarvis 
Dr. G. S. Broaan 

October 30 & 31.1972 

at tin Watarioo Room. 

Royal Fottivai Hal. London 
Conference Fee—£30 

DoMila from ; 

Tha Comraranea Seoretar^^^^^^^ 

North Beet London Polytechnic. 
Longbrldga Ttoed, Dagenham. 
Fseax, England. 

Tel. Q1.6S9 6141. 


BUSINESS 


Xmmlgraung gentlcnian. Young, highly 
energetic, capable with practical 
experience. Own subatantlal business 
overseas with rewarding lines. 

Highly suoceoaful and integrated 
personality. Seeks equally orientated 
financier partner Lifetimes opport¬ 
unity fur securing guaranteed 
stable busineu Reply Box 2528 

“fine quauty 

Modern, ready-for-service 
shoes for men at: 
Foster's, 

83 Jermyn Street, SWl. 

(Adjoining Cnvendith Hotel.) 


THOUGHT ABOUT 
MAKING REAL MONEY 
BUT WONDEReO WHERE 
TO START ? 

This Is a chance for you to 
make high profits fcr yourself 
without taking riske and with 
out giving up your job. Work¬ 
ing part-time you could earn 
£200-£300 montMy or £10.000 per 
annum pitta, for a full-time 
elTorl. 

Be among the first to take 
advantage of this exceptional 
opportunity. Contact us now by 
telephoning London or Birming¬ 
ham, 91*826 4691/4692. 021-239 
9404/0466. 

fikott Jamee of Wcetmlneter Ltd 

•Thla buslnesa la not associated 
with life Aeaurance, cosmetics, 
dlaeounl clubs, or detergents. 


For Better Banking Service 

theSAITAIVIA bank, ltd, 

announces the opening of a 

HONG KONG 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 

on 19th September, 1972 

at Suits 701 Hong Kong Hilton 

2, Quaen't Road Central, Hong Kong 
Telephone: H-233111 Telex; HX 3355 
Cable address: H K SAIGIN 

SATTAIVIA BANK 

London Representative Office: 

9/12 Cheapside, London, E C2. Tel. 236-2798/9 Telex-886400 

New York Representative Office: 

20 Exchange Place, New York, N.Y. 10005, Tel. (212) 248-2690 
(Cable-SAITAMAGIN NEW YORK, Telex-223410; 

Urawa Central Office: 

Takasago, Urawa, Saitama, Japan 

Tokyo CenUal Office & Foreign Dept.: 

Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Tel. 211-1211 
(Cable-SAIGIN TOKYO, Telex-J228n, 126376, J28321) 














•Mil soen^titr 


(ptrbu SOYBEANS 



PROFITS UP 181% 
ONE-FOR-ONE SCRIP ISSUE 
DIVIDEND UP 60% 

The C'lwJrman Stanley Kalms announces another record 
year. Profits for the 52 weeks ended 29th April, 1972 arc 
increased to £2,^24yOOO (£H28,00() in the previous year). 

Our products now include photographic, audio, hi-fi, radio 
and television, optical, clcclionic calculators and .sports 
goods. 

Through our overseas network of buying and development 
offices, we have considerably extended the number of 
countries with whom we arc trading... It is rcassui ing to have 
these wider sources of supply. 


All £000’.s 

1972 

1971 

SALES 

Retail Sales Division 
Processing Division 

Overseas Sales Divi.sion 

17,102 
1,004 j 
4,371 

10.846 

978 

GROUP SALFS 

22,477 

11,824 

NI T PROFIT 

Retail Sales DivLion 
Processing Division 

1,725 

293 

596 

232 

Overseas Sales Division 

306 


GROL P Nl T pRonr 

2,324 

msM 

DIVI.DIfND 

Rate 

Per lOp Share 

24% 

2.4p 

I5?„ 

1.5p 

EARNINGS PER SHARE 

I2.5p 

4.7p 





o 

St., Edgw 


tUslBUffd M & N«WBpap«t. Authorised as Second Class Mall. 

— o/faet lAd., Blouish, Cover 


SPOT PRICES 
No I YELLOW 
CHiCACO 


RAconiiiitiMtartianf sfa 
0 Mareh 1170 - BUY. 

0 Aufust 1070 - BUY. 

© DMamOer 1B70 - lower prices 
first quarter 1071. 

O reOrwry 1871 malie mejor 
commitments around 287 - 


June 1071 

soon. 


prices ebove 340 



© August 1071 - BUY late Oc¬ 
tober early November. 

O September 1I71 - prices at 
285 undervalued. 

© November 1071 - BUY. Sig¬ 
nificantly higher prices. 

For over a quarler of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to aniicipuic welt in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 
It is jiiUicativc of the commodity 
work performed by us tor many 
large corpcr.iUons in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

OOtO ... for two years we have 
remained broadly bullish on gold! 

Your Inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addres.se<i 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subiidiory of Industrial Cemmedity Corp. 
122 Eoti 42nd St.. New Yark. N.Y. 10017 
Cakit. ECONOOIAM Tsltphanv. 1124*7 1342 

39th Year World Wide Service 


1970 1971 





> 

The Scheduled Territories 
consist of the United Kingdom (including 
the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man) 
and the Republic of Ireland 

o 




H 

Tie 



operates a full range of banking, 
finance, investment 
and trustee services in the 

Channel Islands 


Pleese contact!- 

6. R. Sidawab^ Channel Islands Managar.Tal; 0534 32396. 

Jarsay WHIiams & Glyn's Bank Ltd, 14 Mulcastar St., St. Halier, JERSEY. 
Quamsay Williams & Glyn's Bank Ltd, 22 High St., St. Pater Port, 6UERHSEY 


[. PoBt OffioB Dept. OttAWA. OoiAPoaa# by DAVld Brookdorfl Litd.. 

and ooldttr AeatipA UthovrApliad bar ToYldva ldAld«&hAM. 
- — AifiA. MiASi V^,T. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 

High 

1972 Britieh fumfe 

Low 


Price. 

Sept 

13 

1972 

Price 

Sept 

20 

1972 

1 

• « S-Jt - 
Z ^ .u 

Groi. red 
yield, 

Sept 20 
I9h 

6p 

98'*i* 

97*1 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

98*1, 

98* u 

4 MO 

I. 850 

89U 

75*. 

British Electric 3^% 

1976-79 

76*. 

76': 

6 370 

8 I2S ; 

109 

96 

Treasury B*»% 

l98(hB2 

97’* 

98*. 

5 455 

9 005 ' 

108*. 

94*4 

Treasury 8**% 

1984-86 

95*. 

95*. 

5 640 

9 255 1 

96N 

81*1 

Fundln^6’i% 

1985-87 

82*. 

82*. 

S 640 

8 975 < 

66*1 

54*4 

British Transport 3% 

1976-88 

54*. 

54*. 

6-455 

8 260 . 

a6*e 

70*1 

Funding 6% 

1993 

69'.* 

70*> 

6-120 

9-215 

111*4 

94»4 

Treasury 9% 

1994 

95*. 

96*4 

5-8)5 

9-700 

58 

46*4 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

47*. 

47*. 

6 210 

8-295 ' 

89»k 

75 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

75*. 

76*. 

5 985 

9 500 . 

73». 

59*4 

Treasury 5’*% 

2008-12 

58*4* 

59*. 

5 905 

9 440 ' 

43»k 

36** 

War Loan 3**% 

after 1952 

37 

37*4 

5 740 

9 6/5 f 

30*1 

26 

Consols 2*1% 


25*4* 

26 

5 755 

9 595 { 


Eurobonds 


Last week 's 
prices 

This week's 
prices 

Yield 

to 

maturliy 

% 

Anglo-American 

iqg^ 

98’j -9’» 

98'.-9'. 

7 42 

Amoco (£) 87, 

198/ 

93'i*4'i 

93*1-4*. 

8-49 

General Amor»can Tran% 8'*% 

1997 

101*4-2*. 

I0IV.2*. 

7 n 

General Ca5l« 8'4% 

1987 

lOl'. 2’. 

101*4 3*4 

7-83 

International Uitlltics 

1902 

I00»/-P4 

lOO-l 

7.97 

Klein wort Benson 8*4% 

:987 

102-3 

102*4-3*4 

7-73 

Motorola 8% 

1987 

102-3 

102'.-3*» 

7-46 

N, Amerlea'i Kockwell 8‘4% 

1987 

101*4-2*4 

101*4-2*4 

7-84 

Pennwalc 8% 

1987 

icr4-2’4 

101*4-2*4 

7-60 

Queen*!and Alumma 8*4% 

1987 

I00'r-l*» 

100*1-1*1 

7-91 

Wellcome 8'47„ 

1997 

101W’, 

lOI’rJ*. 

7-81 

Williams and Glyns 8'.% 

1987 

IO?'.-3'* 

102*4-3*4 

7 73 

Intor-American Devel B.ini« (DM)6^4% 

!98/ 

l02’»-3'. 

101-2 

6-54 

Malaysia (DM) 7% 

1987 

99*4- 101* 

98*4-9*4 

7-03 

Slater Walker (E'DM) ?\% 

1987 

102-% 

101-2 

7-03 


Prices, 1972 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



•tocks 

Sept. 20 
I9h 

on 

Sept. 

High 

Low 


week 

20 



Banks, othar financial 



383*1 

268 

Algcmenc Bank 

FI 357 

-2 

4-a 

84 

57 8 

Amsterdam>Rot 

FI 74 

- 2-2 

4-6 

370 

257 

Aust & NZ Bank 

335p 

547% 

-I-3S 

3 3 

47% 

37*4 

Bank of America 

+ 1% 

2 3 

500 

370 

B of Ireland 

460p 

H5 

3-4 

11*14 

8% 

B of Montreal 

£10*4 


3 1 

116*4 

84 

6 Ntc de Mexico 

P07 


8 5 

470 

298 

B of NS Wales 

425p 

^ 25 

2 2 

740 

525 

B of Scotland 

635p 

25 

3 2 

2680 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2675 

1 15 

4-6 

238-6 

183-3 

B de Paris Pays Bai 

Fr 219*. 

5 7 

5 1 

64*4 

53*4 

Bankers Trust 

t62'« 

!•% 

4-6 

492 

298 

Barclays 

4l0p 

-7 

2 3 

15*1 

11 **.4 

Can Imp Com 

£14 


2 0 

I2l*a 

78 

Charterhouse Group I03p 

Chase Manhattan $64't 


4 0 

66 

52 

■1 *• 

3 0 

59*. 

48 

Chemical Bank NY 

SSI*. 

-1*. 

5 6 

257 

225-2 

Commerzbank 

DM 230*. 

6 4 

3 7 

182 

148*. 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 172 

3 

4 8 

450 

370 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 435 

^ 9 

5 2 

4550 

3695 

Credit Suisse 

FrS4ie0 

-40 

1 9 

350 

310 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 331 

-8*. 

2 7 

289 

255 

Dresdiier Bank- 

DM 270 

-8*. 

3-3 

68 

43*4 

First Nat City 

565% 

-.-'4 

2 0 

tS2 

355 

Fuji 

Y637 


0 9 

490 

335 

Hambros 

4IOp 

-5 

2 1 

208 

142 

Hill, Samuel 

I52p 

-6 

2 9 

1% 

'21*4 

! 

lOS Mgnt 

51 



13*4 

Hongkong & Sh 

£20*4 

-r’k 

! 8 

209 

130 

Kleinwort Benson 

I46p 

... 

2 9 

7420 

5830 

Kredlecbank 

Fr B 7300 

- 50 

2 7 

410 

330 

Kundenkredit 

DM 400 

-8 

2 5 

2500 

1840 

Lambert L’Ind 

Fr B2500 


3 2 

a57 

320 

1.81 

375p 

3 

2 7 

SSO 

601 

Lloyds 

678p 

2 

2 3 

39 

30 

Manuf's Hanover T*$t 539 


4 1 

B3405 

62670 

Mediobanca 

L80600 

4-210 

1 4 

146*1 

101 

Mercantile Credit 

i03p - 

5 

3 6 

256 

176 

Mercury Secs 

t84p 

-6 

19 

530*. 

348 

Midland 

4j3p 

Y404 

+ 1 

2-7 

140 

202 

Mitsui 

-1 

1 2 


205 

Montagu Trust 

26Sp 


1 9 

\0t\ 

71*. 

Morgan J P 

599*. 

-5*. 

2 8 

•SCi 

89 

Nat & Grindlays 

lOBp 

-11 

3 9 

4 30 

2-80 

Nat Auitraiatla 

IA3-56 

-0-24 

2 5 

250 

176 

Nat Com Grp 

l9Sp 

4-5 

2 6 

492 

300*1 

N» West 

387p 

-8 

2 3 

152’, 

120 

Norik Creditbk 

%I42*. 

45 

6 3 

18’. 

13*4 

Royal Canada 
Schroders 

£J7'4 

-*. 

2-1 

915 

608 

7SSp 

-5 

1 4 

309 

243 

Slater Walker Secs 

24Bp 

Fr B3I45 

•f 1 

3 3 

3220 

2910 

Soc Gen de Banque 

4-40 

4 7 

2920 

2640 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B 2650 

-20 

4 9 

550 

328 

Standard & Chart 

47Sp 

-20 

2 9 

39> 

280 

Suez 

Fr 376 

-10 

5 0 

65'. 

362 

Sumitomo 

V 643 

-7 

C 9 


3670 

Swiss Bank Corp 

FrS 3980 

-135 

2-0 

^«05 

3885 

Union Bank Switz 

FrS450S 

-120 

2-2 

n,’ 

435 

Union Discount 

465p 

-5 

5 2 

'48*, 

107 

United Oom Tit 

IMpil 

-3 

3-3 



InsurMic* 



25 

6'^'. 

55 

Aetna Life & Cat 

$63*4 



368 

Allianz Venich 

DM491 

-25 

i 2 

2t0 

215 

Cbmm Union 

2I5d* 

-5 

3-9 

4l« 

496 

Eagle Star 

S35p 


2-8 

'34 

59190 

164 

46350 

Gen Accident 
Generali 

205p 

L 58050 

-7 

+60 

3-2 

0-8 

il‘2 

228 

Gdn Royal Exch 

23Sp 

-.23 

3 8 

210 

163 

Legal B General 

I7to 

-1 

2 9 

90 

658 

Nat Nedrlandn 

FI 71 

-3-7 

3-4 

44b 

308 

Paarl 

403p 

+5 

2 8 

• lO 

250 

Phoenix 

260p 

+a 

3 7 

224 

171 

Prudential 

I84p 

-4 

3 2 

452 

380 

Royal 

380p 

-14 

3 9 

640 

502 

Sun Alllanca 

S78p 

-30 

3*2 

392 

285 

Talflho Mar B F 

Y36S 

-2 

IS 

576 

476 

Toklo Marina 

Y569 

+i 

10 

7600 

4775 

ZuHeh hM 

Fr S757S 

-25 

2'4 


Prices, 1972 

High Low 

Ordinary 

ftocki 

Price. 

Sept. 20, 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept 

20 

118 

89 

Breweries, etc 

Allied Breweries 

97p 

- 1 

3 5 

6** 

55 

Anheuser-Busch 

$58*4 

- i 

I 0 

i94 

148 

Bats. Charrington 

I57p 

U 

J 2 

165 

132 8 

BoU NV 

FI I4S 

- 10*, 

2 5 

2l7 

106 

Courage 

203p 

-1 

2 0 

212 

153 

Ohclilers 

I68'tp 

+1‘, 

4 0 

41% 

33% 

Distill Seagrams 

538*. 

Tj 

1 1 

470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM 437 

- 3*. 

1 i 

244 

182 

Guinness 

lesp 

FI 304’, 

3 

3 9 

349-9 

238*. 

Hetncken 

6*. 

1 1 

319 

234 

Kirin Brewery 

Y3I3 

1 

2 4 

20*4 

15% 

Nat Olsclllert 

$17% 


£ 3 

127 

88*1 

Scottish B Newc 

1 iO'ip 

, 'a 

2 9 

99 

70 

Sth African Br 

98p 

- 4'» 

3 4 

272*1 

163 

Watney, Mann 

263p 


3 4 

114*. 

84*. 

Whitbread A 

!04*ip 

1 *1 

3 5 

346*1 

249 

Building, building materisla 
Assoc Portland 249p 


3 7 

246 

170 

BPB Industries 

I64p 

6 

4 3 

20*. 

9*1 

Boise Cascade 

$10 

- *. 

2 5 

514 

252 

Bov Is Ltd 

472p 

Fr 260 

^ ■; 

1 3 

276 

195 

Ciments Lafarge 

-0 1 

5 4 

2795 

2100 

Clmenteries Briq 

Fr B 262.=. 

55 

4 9 

320 

iSS'f 

Costal n 

768p- 

20 

2 8 

143 

105 

Eng China Clays 

Il9p 


2 2 

26650 

19050 

Icalcementi 

L 26495 

- 155 

1 8 

191*. 

149*4 

Laing ‘A' 

ISBp 

-1? 

1 6 

121*1 

76'1 

London Brick 

84p 

-6 

4 0 

139 

95 

Marley 

<02p 

4 

4 2 

375 

303 

Pllkington Bros 

3iep 

14 

i 3 

170 

124 

Redland 

I36p 

7 

2 9 

182 

131 

Rugby Portland 

I3ep 

7 

2 7 

174 

133 

Stoeilejr 

I50o 

-5 

3 5 

310 

250 

Tarmac 

265p 

7 

J 4 

360 

270 

Taylor Woodiow 

270p 

18 

2 1 

275 

212 

Wimpey 

nip 

2 

M 

173 

143 

Catering, hocela. entertainment 

ATV 'A- I43p 2 

5 2 

62*. 

45*. 

CBS 

$55*4 


2 5 

260 

202*. 

Granada 'A' 

2l3p 

5 

2 9 

275 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 21 Bp 
Holiday Inns 539*. 

1 

1 6 

55*. 

40*4 

I 1% 

0 6 

434 

362*» 

Lyons ‘A* 

4l4p 

-4 

2 4 

246 

167 

Trust Houtes-Fort.' 

2l3p 

4 

A 7 

79 :. 

62 8 

Chemicala 

AKZO 

FI 69-6 

3-6 

*' 2 

815 

523 

ANIC 

L 523 

5 

3 6 

40*. 

37*. 

Amer Cyanamid 

$34*4 

-• *4 

183 3 

137 

BASF 

DM 155-2 

7 1 

4 8 

152 

129-2 

Bayer 

DM 133-6 

-3'. 

4 9 

2990 

2240 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr $ 2680 

■ 90 

0-8 

97% 

78 

Dew 

593 

~3'4 

1 9 

183 

144*4 

Dupont 

1175 

-3*. 

2-9 

423 

327 

Flions 

38lp 

525% 

-4 

3 0 

30*4 

25 

WR Grace 

•• 

5 5 

176 9 

146 

Hoechst 

DM ISO 

3 2 

5 0 

312 

238 

ICI 

28lp 

-5 

5-0 

101 

80 

Laporte 

B8p 

- 6 

2 3 

56% 

46 

Monsanto 

154% 

--% 

3 3 

751 

465 

Monteatlnl-Edlson 

L465 

- 29 


1140 

875 

Norik Hydro 

Kr 1080 

-10 

I'-O 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 171-8 

-5 2 

7-0 

2930 

2370 

Solvay *A‘ 

Fr6 2900 

-20 

5-3 

205 

136 

Sc Gobalfl 

Fr I9S 

S 

4-8 

239 

198 

Tekcda Chemical 

Y239 

f 4 

3 6 

50*4 

41% 

Union Carbide 

545*. 

1% 

4 4 

4645 

3875 

CoalBitMl 

Arbed 

Fi B 4200 

- 100 

5 9 

34*1 

27*4 

Bethlehem 

129 

- *1 

4-1 

14-05 

IhTO 

Broken Hill Pey 

SAM-20 

-0 30 

7-9 

179-1 

136-6 

Denaln Lengwy 

Fr I7l 6 

-5-4 

321 

225 

Finilder 

L228 

-21 


148 

131 

Fried Krupp 
GrangM A B 

DM 136 

-2 

7“» 

168 

145 

Kr 153 

... 


**‘’‘«* TWdi 

'«) intartm itfiH ntfuend or 


«lih hJp from Hwi. VanwkW iiwrttiM <lo.; »nd Th« ftrst »ottoi> Cor|i#r«(on. 
■ I Tho not rodompcion yfoldi iliow for mk k dOp m £. 


* Ex dividend ' Ex «*f»ci 


Prlto^. 1972 Ordinary 

atockft 

high Low 


Price, Change YloW 

Sept 20, on S«pt^ 

1972 wiMfk 20 


74 9 

58 7 

Hoesch 

DM63 3 

- 3 1 

4 / 

79 7 

60 9 

Hoogoven 

H 74 B 

*» 

5-3 

220-3 

145*. 

Mannttmann 

DM 193*. 

9*. 

5-2 

89 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y82 

i2 

6 1 

104-8 

65 1 

Rhclnstahl 

DM 84*1 

I 


85 8 

66 

rhysjpn Hurite 

DM 75 1 

3 4 

4 7 

34% 

28% 

US Steel 

$79’. 


5 5 

117 1 

8S 9 

Usinor 

Fr 114 0 

1 6 

7 B 

52 2 

40 

Wendel-SiJclor 

Fr ^5 


10-8 


Electrical, electronick 


IBS*, 

132', 

Eieccricei, eiecxrc 

ALG Telrfunkon 

DM 164 3 

1 07 

3 0 

20S 

236 

ASEA 

Kr 273 

5 

3-6 

218 

169 

BICC 

I7lp 

6 

4-5 

558 

402 

CGE 

Fr 528 

1 

4-4 

128', 

108 

Chloride Electric 

Hip 

1 

3 8 

75% 

52% 

Comsat 

$56% 

% 

0 9 

403 

260 

Dccc.-! 

350p 

10 

.3 2 

232 

!63 

EMI 

I76p 

, 2 

3 5 

322 

IBl 

Electrolux 'B' 

Ki 308 

II 

3 2 

295 

256 

LM Ericeson 'B' 

K' 265 

! 9 

2 1 

70'* 

46*. 

General Electric 

$65 

*• 

2-2 

195 

153 

GFC 

!54p* 

4 

2-7 

33 

2S% 

Gen Tc! 8 Elec 

$28% 

'■ 

5 3 

192 

106 

l-litacht 

Y 176 

- 4 

3-4 

167'* 

l?7% 

Honeywell 

$141% 

1 % 

0-9 

41% 

16 

Hoover 

$32 

t 1% 

1-9 

423’, 

331% 

IBM 

$400*. 

i 5*, 

1-3 

155 

82*1 

Int CofTipulcri 

90f 

f2 

(n) 

91 

76 

Machines Bull 

Ft 83 7 

- 1 9 


769 

507 

Matsushita 

Y 678 

- 2 

i-'s 

905 

537 

Philips 

834p 

24 

2 3 

179 

133 

Plcsscy 

I55p* 

- 4 

3-2 

45 

33*. 

RCA 

$34% 

i ’« 

2 9 

129 

104 

Rediffuslon 

lilp 

2 

4 0 

122 

/3 

Rpyrollr Parsons 

79p 

2 

1-3 

296’, 

204 3 

Stemens 

DM 267*. 

10*. 

3-0 

5420 

3740 

Sony 

Y 5100 

150 

0-3 

47*. 

29*4 

Sperry Rand 

$43% 

\2 

1 -6 

169*. 

117*. 

Tt-'Kas Instruments 

$163% 

f2% 

0-5 

177 

95 

Thornson-^Houston 

Fr 171 9 

17 

4-0 

552 

458 

Thorn electrical 

474p 

13 

1-5 

118 

68 

Toshiba 

Y 106 

5 

4 7 

68*. 

41% 

Western Union 

$46 

7 

3-0 

54 

39% 

Westlrighousc 

$39*. 

-% 

2 3 


237 

178 

Engineering, ahipbuilding 
Acrow ‘A' I82p 

7 

2-8 

245 

214 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 218 

- 4 

2 3 

45 

25 

BSA 

17p 


2-9 . 

94% 

67*. 

Babcock A Wilcox 

a3p 

i'4 

187 

129 

John Brown 

|4Sp 

FrSl330 

f7 

6-2 

1460 

1150 

Brown Boverl ‘A' 

80 

3-8 

100*, 

69*. 

Cohen 600 

72p 

3 

5 2 

71 

49*. 

Davy Ashmore 

60p 

-1% 

3-3 

2*6*, 

167 

Demag 

DM 204% 

- 4*. 

3-9 

60 

36 

B Elliott 

46’.p 

-2*. 

1-3 

425 

342 

GKN 

362p 

3 

3 $ 

186 

148*. 

Gutehoffnungs 
Harland A Wolff 

DM 157 

5*. 

4-S 

72 

21*. 

42p 

T 1 


402 

317 

Hawker Siddeley 

327p 

-4 

4-6 

82 

63 

Head Wrlghison 

66',p 

3 

4-5 

71 

40 

Alfred Herbert 

43*n> 

5-S 

116 

76 

IHI 

Y no 

-2 

25*. 

17*. 

Inter Combitn 

I9*tp 

-% 

2-9 

IS2 

114 

Inter Comp Air 

nap 

-7 

108 

42*. 

Laird Group 

9lp 

-% 

3-4 

214 

169 

MAN 

DM 177*. 

10 

St 

Ml 

76*1 

Mather A Platt 

87p 

-3 

3'6 

415 

336 

Metal Box 

336p 

YIW 

-10 

3'7 

138 

75 

Miuublihl Heavy 

-I 

4-7 

IS6 

107 

Morgan Crucible 
SKF^B* 

ll«p 

.5 

4-4 

425 

369 

Kr373 

+ 1 

3 2 

77 

57 

Serck 

57p 

-4 

3 5 

136 

96 

Simon Englng 

I03p 

+7 

72 

93 

70 

Stone>Platt 

74p 

-1% 

44 

179 

49 

Swan Hunter 

F?S 3750 

-1 

7 2 

3820 

3200 

Sulzar 

-70 

17 


H fcx r||htf. f Ex nil. (f) Pitt yMld. "(O^TotSm^ 








Prices. 1972 

Mifh Low 

Ordinary 

ctocks 

Price, 

1972 

Change 

on 

week 

500 

412 

Tube Inveicrnerirs 

440p 

• 2 

28% 

20% 

US industrial 

»21% 

% 

121 

62 

Vickers 

B6p 

4 

U2 

93 

Weir Group 

MB'tp 

1% 

■25 

«03‘» 

Thos W Ward 

116p 

i % 



Pood, pharmacaucicais 


88't 

69% 

Aisot British Foods 

74p 

3 

83 

66 

Assoc Fisheries 

66%p 

. 2 

126 

94 

Avon Producrs 

$117% 

1 1% 

352 

261 

Beechan) Crnup 

J23p 

4 

230 

Ii9 1 

Begiuii 

Fr230 

4 8 

108 

7J 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

76p 

2 

132 

87% 

Cadbury Schweppe: 

1 i07p 

2% 

347 

!B> 

Cavenhanri 

202p 

13 

86% 

57% 

Colgatr-Palmolive 

$79% 

2 

5-86 

4 80 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A4 81 

0-03 

162 

115% 

Fitch Lovell 

I24p 

4 

36% 

24% 

General Foods 

$25% 

% 

56% 

38*4 

General Mills 

$54*. 

1* 

528 

430 

Glaxo 

436p 

1 

47% 

-tO 

ricinr 

$40 

1 

220000 

176500 

Hoffmait La Roche 

frS 215.250 

3250 

47% 

41 

Kraftro 

$43% 

1 % 

2350 

1605 

f 'Oreal 

Fr 2235 

63 

3095 

2100 

Motts 

i.2105 

220 

4150 

3000 

Nestle 

Fv- S 3910 

50 

47% 

36% 

Pficcr 

$4!*. 

1% 

100 

■^6% 

Procrei Gamble 

$97% 

1% 

251 

155 

Kankt'Hovis 

I74p 

; 

373 

r/0 

Rockitt & Colmsi) 

330p 

3 

3950 

3425 

Sandof 

h S 3775 

105 

91 

60% 

Splllcrs 

73%r 

0% 

38% 

30% 

Swift 

$33 

2% 

209 

171 

Tate & Lyle 

I80p 

1 

197 

136% 

Unigate 

i52p 

24 

406 

318 

Unilever 

370p 

8 

147.1 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

n 141 

4 

136 

ai 

United Blsruits 

117p 

I 



Motors, aerospace 


56 

iJ 

BLMC 

33%p 

1 

26% 

19 

Boeing 

$22% 

% 

66% 

46*4 

Csierpiliar 1 raci 

$65 


36 

28 

Chrysler 

$30 

% 

104 

79-1 

Citroen 

Fr 96 

2 

425 

323 

Daimler-Berii 

DM 365 

21% 

199 

132 

Dunlop 

I39p 

6 

2440 

2068 

Fiat 

1 2240 

22 

27 

21% 

Firestone Tiie 

$22% 

1 % 

76% 

62% 

Ford 

$64*. 

ti 

32 

22% 

General Dynamics 

$25% 

s. 

84*1 

73% 

General Motors 

$74% 

- 1% 

33% 

27 

Goodyear 

$28% 

- 1% 

452 

254 

Honda 

Y 431 

21 

302 

155 

Kumalsu 

Y 106 

1 4 

IS% 

9*i 

Lockheed 

$9% 


438% 

356 

Luc'iS 

340p 

3 

17% 

11% 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 16% 


45% 

33% 

hcOonncil Douglas 

$33% 

% 

1680 

1229 

Mlcholm ‘B 

Fr 1680 

IIS 

520 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y 506 

14 

36% 

30** 

N Am Rockwell 

$34% 


430 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr4l8 

. 2 

1670 

1400 

Pirelll-SpJ 

L 1400 

126 

231 

162 

Smiths Indust 

I62p 

11 

264 

166 

Stcyr-Daimler-Puch 

%252 

II 

673 

405 

royoia Motor 

Y 620 

53 

42% 

28*. 

United Aircraft 

$41% 

1 

163 6 

133% 

Volkswagen 

DM 144 

6% 

260 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 261 

5 

73% 

57 

Westland 

58%p 


130 

92 

Wllmoi-Breeden 

98p 

4 


Ofnca aquipment, photofraphic 


243 

leo 

Canon 

Y :io 

+ 3 

141% 

93% 

Eastman Kodak 

$129*, 

+2% 

426 

358 

Fuji Photo 

Y4n 

1 

1750 

I56S 

Gevaert Agfa 

FrB 1700 

5 

163 

ISO 

Gcsietr.cr W 

I64p 

12 

410 

325 

Nippon Optical 

Y 398 

2 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1560 

106 

292 

228 

Ozalid 

25Sp 

4 

147% 

86*t 

Polaroid 

SM2% 

-1% 

1188 

825 

Rank ‘A’ 

lOSep 


171% 

120% 

Xerox 

1152 

1 1 


P«p«r, publuhing 


I3S 

99 

- -r--" ■ r—..s 

Qorregdji d 

Krl35 

. II 

199 

151 

Bowaie- Paper 

ia2p 

1 6 

124 

100 

Bimzl Pulp 

•lOp 

. 5 

34% 

2S*. 

Crown 7ellcrbach 

$26 

- % 

180 

149 

DRG 

I54p 

14 

28 

23% 

MacMillan h'loede' 

$C 24*. 

*4 

20*a 

14% 

McGraw Hil 

$15% 

% 

315 

207 

News Internal.onal 

2.92p 

1 9 

244 

174 

Pearson Lonym.tri 

2)9p 

, 2 

337 

274 

Reed Int 

306fi 

1 15 

192 

78 

Thomson Org 

I62p 



Proparty 


135 , 

96 

Capital 8 Counties 

I06p 

, 1 

615 

490 

Hammersons 'A' 

490p 

20 

230 

181 

Land Securities 

300p 

- % 

147 

187% 

LMS 

ll3p 

4 

274 

225 

MEPC 

252p 


234 

176 

Sc Mertina 

I85p 

9 

494% 

293 

SG Immobiliere 

L494's 

*i.23% 

398 

259 

Sur (G9!<Ericaln) 

323p 

-6 

211 

163 

Stock Conversion 

I64p 

- 1 



MAiiia 

I73p 

-6 


Yield 

J i’rices. 1972 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

Sept. 

20 

High 

low 

itOdlB 

Sept. 20 
1972 

on 


4-3 

49% 

26% 

Transportation 




2 8 

American Airlines 

$26% 

-% 


4 7 

301 

m 

Bnt 6 Comm 

265p 

-3 

3'2 

4 6 

16*. 

14% 

Canadian Pacific 

SCI 5% 

% 


3 6 

400 

315 

Furneas Withy 

398p* 

$17% 

^-12 

3-8 


23% 

17% 

Greyhound 

!■% 

5-7 


3500 

1580 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 3200 

-300 

1-3 


131% 

106% 

KLM 

FI Ml 

-1 3 


2 6 

79 

63 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 71-2 

-4-3 


5 6 

175% 

136 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I66p 

- 1% 

4 S 

1 1 

17% 

11% 

Pan American 

$11% 

1 


1 9 

J90'» 

186 

P & O Defd 

340p 

1 26 

3 5 

4 7 

740 

575 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S 695 

6 

4 3 

1-5 

58% 

39*. 

rwA 

$44% 

r !*. 


3 7 

1 J 

54 

31% 

UAL 

$32 

*. 


1 8 

321 

216 

Storoa 

Boots 

283p 

7 

1-9 

3 1 

392 

260 

Brit Home 

344p 

15 

2 5 

S 5 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

238p 

7 

2 5 

1 7 

179 

117 

Debenhams 

I49p 

- 4 

3-8 

2 3 

187 

119-8 

Galcries Lafayette 

Fr 175 

2 


2 5 

420 

341 

Galerlas Precdos 

%420 

‘ 16 

2.7 

0 5 

343 

255 

Grattan Ware 

2?5p 

15 

2 7 

J 9 

22 

15% 

Great Atlantic 

$15*. 

% 

8-3 

1 0 

340 

259 

GUS 'A* 

288p 

4 

2 7 


161 

Ill's 

House of Fraser 

IJ9p 

7 

3 1 

1 8 

2100 

1460 

InnovBCion 

fr B 20I0 

^ 10 


1 4 

132 2 

82-3 

KBB 

FI 122% 

5% 

30 

1 5 

497 

330 

Karstadt 

DM 453 

24 

2 2 

4 6 

359 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 319% 

14% 

3-1 

? 9 

622 

464 

La Redoute 

Fr 568 

. 5 

2-3 

: 7 

325 

227 

1 a Rinascente 

L 325 

: 22 

1 5 

4 1 

31% 

21% 

Marcor 

$22% 

% 

3-4 

2 I 

320 

272 

Marks & Spencer 

294p 

Y622 

2 

2 7 

5 6 

630 

410 

Mlisukoshi 

8 

1-4 

J 0 

2 75 

1 70 

Myer Emporium 

$A2-47 

0 03 


.1 0 

148 

107 

Neckermann 

DM 132 

7% 

2 6 

4 4 

195 

114 

Nouvelles Cals 

Fr 185 

10 


? 9 

84 

67% 

JC Penney 

$78% 

1% 

1-3 


191 8 

130 7 

Prlniempt 

Provid Clothing 
Sears 'A* 

Fr 177% 

6% 



384 

281 

340p» 

25 

2-5 

6-6 

193% 

129% 

I52p 

4 

3 3 

117% 

97% 

Sears Roebuck 

$107 

% 

1-4 

1 8 

640 

428's 

WH Smith A- 

580p 

^ 5 

1 7 

2 1 

87 

73 

Tesco Stores 

78%p 


2-1 

2 0 

180 

138% 

United Drapery 

I53p 

, 1 

3 7 

2 3 

47% 

33% 

Woolworth 

$36% 

>. 

3 3 

5 8 



Textilea 




5 4 

3 6 

4 0 

40 

30*4 

Burlington 

$32*» 

- 1% 

4 3 

186 

132 

Carpets International l4Bp 

4 

4 6 

81 

68 

Coats Paeons 

72p 

1 

4-9 


179% 

129% 

Courtaulds 

I65p 

3 

4 2 

4 6 

116% 

80 

Ooltfus-Mleg 

Fr MS 

• 7 

4 8 

3 0 

63% 

48% 

English Calico 

53%p 


4 7 

2 1 

1813 

!085 

Snla Viscosa 

L 1087 

63 


2 8 

31% 

23 

Stevens, JP 

$26% 


5 5 

2 9 

138 

71 

Teijin 

Y 130 

- 1 

4-6 

170 

95 

Toray Ind 

Y 160 

5 

5 3 

1 2 



Tobacco 




1 3 

366 

286 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

293p 

7 

4 2 

1 6 

219 

172 

Gallaher 

I69p 

- 5 

5 7 

4 0 

124 

94% 

Imperial Tobacco 

I00%p* 

2% 

5 9 

2 8 

3 7 

76% 

55% 

RJ Reynolds 

$55% 

6 

4-3 

3 6 



Utilltiaa 




4 0 

! 3 

47% 

41% 

AT A T 

$47 

} 2% 

5 S 

1050 

790 

Chubu 

Y 1000 


5-0 

4 4 

1040 

780 

Chugoku 

Y995 

5 

5-0 

3 1 

27% 

24% 

Cons Edison 

$24*. 


7-3 

! 5 

2900 

2600 

EBES 

Fr B 2750 

-- 50 

5-7 

'> 1 

J 6 

2415 

1995 

Intercom 

Fr B2I50 

- 35 

S-8 

998 

780 

Kansal Electric 

Y939 

- 1 

5-3 


I9i 

161% 

RWE 

DM 165% 

-4 

4-P 


1040 

795 

Tokyo Electric 

Y980 

-30 

5 1 

3 6 

130 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Y M6 

-3 

5 2 

1 0 

1 e 

3 5 



Invaatmant truica 




279 

225 

Alliance Trust 

228p 

6 

2-6 

1 9 

60'i 

49 

Atlas Electric 

52p 

1 

2-6 

1 9 

180 

137 

BET Deferred 

l4Sp* 

6 

4-0 

4 4 

98% 

83 

Br’tlsh Assets 

86p 


1-8 

2 6 

180 

149 

Cable Trust 

ISIp 

-6 

2 8 

0 3 

192 

157 

Foreign A Col 

I70p 

- 1 

1 7 

1 3 

0 5 

!B9 

148 

Globe Investment 

(Sip 

6 

2-7 

58% 

44% 

Industrial A Gen 

46p 


3-3 

71 

56% 

Mercantile Inv 

59%p 

-3 

3-6 


268% 

225% 

Robeco 

FI 262 

- 2 6 

4-5 


203 

167 

Rolinco 

FI 196% 

1% 

1-5 

3 3 

4 1 

122 

100% 

Wican Investment 

lOBp 

2 

IB 



Multi-product, mitcallanaoua 

3*9 

4 6 

413 

337 

Air Liquide 

Fr 366 

-5 

4-6 

I47S 

1009 

B5N 

Fr 1353 

— 3 

2 3 


203 

142 

Bookers 

i86p 

-4 

3*5 

40 

230 

171 

British Match 

I96p 

-1 

4-8 

3-2 

75% 

62% 

British Oxygen - 

70p 


4-3 

2 5 

132 

III 

British Ropes 

Il3p* 

10 

4-0 

41 

77 

51% 

Cope Allman 

59'sp 


4*8 

3 8 

251 

161% 

Oalgcty 

0« La Rue 

II 

H 6 

3*7 


284 

188 


4-4 


31% 

21% 

Engelhard Minerals 

$27% 

— 1% 

1*4 

2 B 

44% 

28 

Gulf A Western 

$33't 

% 

1*8 

115 

67% 

Halliburton 

$l07*a 

>'.% 

10 

1 3 

482 

377 

Hays Wharf 

400p 

^-13 

1*8 

2 4 

1062% 

795 

Hudson's Bay 

9l0p* 

151% 

-37 

2*4 

2-0 

64% 

51% 

IT AT 

+% 

2*2 

2-1 

iS 

640 

475 

404 

345 

Inchcepe 

C Itoh 

ySJs 

111 

1*2 

1-3 

20 

(4»* 

9*4 

I 

1 

1 

$9% 

—% 

... 

2*8 

26% 

it% 

Litton lodunrlai 

$11% 

■r% 

iVi 

1-1 

2'3 

84*4 

64% 

Mlnnaseu Mining 

$7ra 

+ 1% j 




1 Prices. 1972 

Ovdifinry 

Price, 

Cbmge 

Yield 

High 

Low 

•Codkt 


OA 

30 

414 

202 

Mitsubishi Sholi 

Y 414 

+4 

1-7 

448 

219 

Mitsui 

Y430 

-18 

1*6 

285 

38% 

240 

30 

5 Pearson A Son 
TRW 

iSf. 

-f-l 

f % 

2*4 

3.0 

27 

23% 

Tenneco 

$25% 

% 

5*0 

36*. 

30% 

Textron 

$31% 

1% 

3-1 

151% 

M4 

Thomas Titling 

I29p 

iS 

2*7 

245 

199 

Turner A Newell 

200p 


5 4 



Oil 




624 

545 

Aquitaine 

Fr6l0 

5 

3-0 

616 

488 

BP 

SI2p* 

-38 

(n) 

496 

363 

Burmah Oil 

422p 

Fr 222% 

-10 

39 

229% 

203% 

Cte Potrolet 

5-1 

5-4 

93% 

71 6 

Gelienberg AG 

DM 71-6 

- 1 7 

2 7 

30 

22 

Gulf Oil 

$23% 

-1% 

6-4 

69 

49'. 

Mobil Oil 

$65 

-1% 

4-0 

5250 

3650 

Petrofina 

Fr B 5230 

f70 

2 1 

36% 

25% 

Phillips Petroleum 

$36'a 

-^l% 

3 6 

129% 

111% 

Royal Dutch 

FI 123-1* 

-1% 

5-9 

380 

298 

Shell Transport 

340p* 

- 1 

4 3 

69% 

54% 

Standard Oil (Calif.) $66'* 

4 1% 

4 3 

77'. 

61 

Standard Oil (lndlana)$73% 

1% 

3 1 

81% 

69% 

Standard OH (Ni) 

$79»a 

! % 

4 9 

87'. 

60% 

Standard Oil (Ohio) $78*4 

1 1% 

3-4 

36 

29% 

Texaco 

$35 

1 % 
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485 

255 

Anglo-American 

428p 

- 52 

2-1 

14% 

9 

Angle Am. Gold 

£12 

- 1% 

3 2 

301 

220 

Chariei Cons 

270p 

21 

30 

300 

206 

Cons Gold Fields 

260p 

-19 

2 8 

12% 

7“m 

General Mir'ng 

£M 

- 1% 

4 0 

23 

II 

J’burg Cons 

£22* 

% 

2-1 

895 

505 

Rand Selection 

820p 

60 

2-7 

358 

150 

Union Corp 

Minea, motela 

3l6p 

38 

2-1 

24% 

17% 

Alcan 

$C22% 

*4 


70 

37% 

Alcoa 

$54 

1 1, 

3*3 

2350 

1875 

Alusuisse 

FrS 2250 

-20 

2-7 

32*4 

27% 

Amer Met Clim 

$28% 

-% 

4 9 

21% 

15% 

Anaconda 

$18 



236 

152 

CAST 

I87p 

13 

2-'4 

420 

223 

Oe Beers Defd 

392p* 

IS 

2-0 

150 

119 

Delta Metal 

I24p 

$C6I% 

7 

4-0 

99% 

53 

Falconbridge 

2% 


36'. 

29% 

Inter Nickel 

$34% 

1 '» 

2 9 

410 

268 

Johnson Matthey 

363p 

12 

3*4 

29*. 

20*. 

Kcnnecott 

$22% 

*4 

7-7 

144 

70 

Lon r ho 

M7p« 

II 

4-0 

3 90 

2-35 

MIM Holdings 

$A3-02 

0-04 

2 7 

353 

275 

Metallgesellschaft 

DM313 

16 

1-9 

169-6 

135 

Pechiney 

Fr 163% 

3'a 

7-4 

75 

52% 

Penarroya 

Fr 64 8 

1-2 

4-6 

250 

79 

Pocgletersrusc Plat 

230p 

i8 

(fl) 

22'* 

14*. 

R^nolds Metals 

$17% 

F 1% 

3*5 

207 

196 

252p 

19 

2*4 

270 

175 

Roan Cons 

250p 

10 


730 

540 

Selection Trust 

680p 

FrB 1585 

-25 

27 

1715 

1426 

Union Minlere 

-35 

4-7 

5 24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

$A2-99 

FO 02 

0-6 

258 

182 

Zemengio 

Plancaclona, occ 

223p 

-17 

(") 

340 

190 

Consolidated Tea 

200p 

-15 

13 

350 

267 

Guthrie 

335p 


5-4 

59 

40 

Highlands A Low 

Sip 

.;,i% 

6 7 

90 

43 

ioKal 

72p 

- 4 

3-5 

164 

97 

Longbournc 

iOOp 

6 


41 

10 

Plantation HIdgs 

38%p 
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Money Morkot IndfcMors 


in London all the gloomy forecasts on Inflanon and a renewed 
nae m ahon-term mtaraat ratea has raiaed some speculation on 
a Bank rate hike Treasury bills are now over 4 point above 
Bank rate 


Bank Rata 6% (from 5%. 22/«,72) Beao Beta 7% 

Dapoilt rates Eurostarllng depoalta itn Paris) 

7 days' notice: 2 dayi' notice 6't 

Clearing banks 5-5'f 3 months 8'* 


Local authorities 
2 months' fined: 

Local autimritlet 7'a-7*i» 

Finance houses 7*4-8 


Interbenk rete 


7 dayi' 

6«is 

Treeeury bills 

3 months' 

6*64 


Eurodollar depoalta 
7 days* notice 4S 

3 months' 5S 


N#w Yprk 


Treaeury btllc 

4*63 

Gem. ofdepoeit 

S 30 

Sterling! Spot rate $2*4440 

Forwai d discount 


(3 months') 

1-80 cents 

Porwerd cover (3 months'): 

Annuel Inc. eoic 



Invastment currencyi 
InveKmant S 30*a% pram 


Covered erbltrege, merfIna In favour of 


(J months') 


Lut week % This week % 


N. York l*M N. York 


■urodoller/UK loeel 

eutliorito loena N. York 

■urodolfaar/Euroaterllnf London 


Uncovered orMtitiieniorolfii (7 dim') 

lurodoltar/Ult loenl 

Mithoflty looM London 


^ N York **» 

London 


l'«it iondofl 


3'm 





You see, you have at your service our flotilla ot ships* 
and twenty-eight scheduled sea routes. 

That includes between the Far East and Oslo, Hamburg, Rotterdam 
and Copenhagen ... via our Maersk-Kawasaki Line international 
friendship. 

You also have roll-on/roll-off container service between 
Australia and japan ... through another international 
friendship, ESS Line. 

And you have all-4(>-fool-container ships which ply the 
Pacific directly between the U.S.A. and Hongkong and 


n ai 4WK v«i ttw ujiujme f it nupi .. . 

nations emerge into the container age on their own. " 

International friendship is simple. Efficient shipping services... 
that serve all countries. 

Quickly. Safely. Economically. 

Ships and friends anyone? 


*lncluding scheduled liners, tramps, tankers and speciali7ed ships to carry 
your special cargo like Iron ore or automobiles. 



Then^s a tewavd for cat^iing this biixl* 


It V yours on Iran A ir’s superjet route through Europe to Turkey, Iran 



Gulf, AQithaniscan, Reikistaii and India. 



I’housands ot years ago, according lo 
legend, the ‘Homa’ brought good foriunc 
to C'yrus the (ireai, King of Persia (now 
Iran i.^'ou can sec its majestic profile on 
the tail i.*! evci v 1 ran Air let.The rewards 
for catching this tabulous bird are many 
and marvellous.'! hey begin when you 
join Iran Air’s jet set: Boeing 707s, 727s 
and 737s whose might y wing.'» lift you 
from the maun ^ iiies 111 Europe to 
Tehran, the Pei sian t iul*'and beyond in a 


matter of a few smootli hours. 

Then there’s the food: always 
deliciously fresh (never fro/en). And 
there are the smiles which say sincerely, 
‘I’m glad to be of service’. Cushions to 
make you comfortable. Pilots who are 
specialists in trans Hurope/Middle East 
and Eastern routes. And a w'arm welcome 
from the whole Tran Air family who keep 
up the national tradition for hospitality 
which goes back thousands of years. 


Two flights daily from Heathrow, one 
on Saturday. Non-stop Tucs. and Thurs. 

For more about the fabulous ‘Homa’ 
and all the rewards that come with it, sec 
your Travel Agent. 

Iran Air, 135 New Bond Street, 
I.ondon WiX 7r)B.Ttl. 01-6294417 
Reservations: 01-581 2051. 
Information on tours to Iran available on 
request. Iran Air’s General Sales Agents 
for theU.K.-Anglo Persian Agencies Ltd. 





l.onJori Pans Priuiktun i.iL'no\a Kunu* \\i»m nw AiIilhs Isianluil I chr.m Ahactan ' Kuwait - Hahrain ' Abul>habi Dhahran Duba' 
Hoh.i Kabul K.i-,u-bi Bomhav AIm-. ^Miursin Milan, ItainlnirR, New N orkarm 1. os, Angeles 
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Mow hear this 

The Prime Minister, swallow¬ 
ing hard, has done the right 
thing to tackle inflation. But 
although he has rattled the 
unions the decisive fight for 
public opinion has only just 
begun, page ii. The electri¬ 
cians still seem set to call a 
power strike in two to three 
weeks, as they had always 
planned to do, page 69 . Sup¬ 
pose the freeze works, what 
will it mean to industry, jobs, 
profits, wages and the rate of 
inflation ?, pages 72 - 83 . 


Testing time 

The T^abour party conference 
will be a major test of Mr 
Wilson's leadership, and of his 
wish to be leader. His readi¬ 
ness or hesitancy to fight the 
left on Europe will be decisive 
for many moderates, and 
especially the Jenkinsites, page 
14 . Mr Jenkins has a policy, 
and a philosophy, page 57 . 



Eurosum 

So it can’t be Ten, it n»y 
be only Eight, and its politi¬ 
cians must grasp the reasons 
why, page 12 . Where Norway 
has landed itself, and the 
chances of Denmark following 
suit, page 31 . 


Haifa step forward 

The Shultz plan that they 
talked about in Washington, 
page 70. Hot money got 
hotter, page 66. 


East Africa goes west 

General Amin’s almost invisible 
war has left visible scars, page 
15 . Speeding the Aslans’ 
exodus, page 32 . 


Mit without grit 

The Government’s proposals 
for negative income tax, the 
biggest single change in the 
tax and social security system 
for 30 years, should be pub¬ 
lished within the next two 
weeks. The advantages of Nit 
and how it ought to work, 
page 84 . 


Tanaka-think 

Peking’s Japanese visitor pl^ 
a balancing act—just like 
Mao, page iB. Taiwan thinks 
furiouriy, page 44 . In Tdcyo 
they are thinking about China 
trade too, page 91 . 


Britain 


The World 


Business 


Volume 244 Number 6736 


11 Incomes policy, I said 

12 Europe goes down to nine 

14 To Blackpool with love 

15 The damage is done 

18 Everybody goes to Pekin 


21 The plan for Ulster - carry on talking ; 
IBA ; Police ; Crime ; Planning; Family 
incomes ; Hospitals 


31 International Report : Norway went that- 
away—and the Danes may follow : 

Uganda; Rhodesia; Ireland; United 
Nations ; Germany ; Philippines ; Switxer^ 
land: Japan and Taiwan; China ; 
Vietnam ; Rumania and the west 
49 American Survey : Running mates run fo^ 
1976 ? ; Poll power ; CM*s smoke screen ? ; 
Kriapp*s top cop ; On the go ; Water fit to 
drink ; Building a new Manhattan 


57 The puisuit of righteousness , Roy Jenkins ; 
Revolution of i688 ; OiS'iS; Mary Bell; 
Jevons ; Apartheid ; Tarifs _ 


Busiuess Brief 66 Very hot money 


69 Buy those candles now 

70 Too slowly to Shultz, without sanctions ? 

72 Suppose it works : There’s more in it for 

some than for others ; Women^s work ; Good 
for profits ; Who gets what; Lots of tax 
cuts ? ; It could work ; Hardly anyone has 
done worse ; Other freezes 

84 Negative Income Tax: The biggest, best 
and most complicated simplification ; Single 
blits ; Families come dear; Pensions Uft 
out; Ending poverty surtax ; 36,500 fewer 
taxmen ? 

90 International : The price of North Sea 
licences is going up ; EEC regions ; Japan^ 
China trade ; Forklift trucks ; Oceans ; No 
corn in porn ; Volkswagen ; V/orld Bank ; 
Flexible working 

96 Investment: The market doesn’t believe 
peace is breaking out ; Australian takeovers ; 
Bowater/Ralli International ; Trade 
Development Bank ; P&O Bovis; Eurth 
bonds; Compagnie Lambert; Builders; 
Giving Europe a Lyons share ; Canada 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 


O Tbm SeMMmlst Hemepmvn IM, LoadMi. ivn 


IntarnntlonnI subucriptlon nunrlen 

Subscription Dspartmtnt. 54 St James's Straat 
London. SWIA 1JT. Tal. 01-930 6165. 


■ Plaaaa enter a •sifbecapaiQn tor one year (62 Issues). By Suffeee Mail 
£15.60 O Alrapeeded to Europe £18.50 O Alrepeeded to the rest of the 
I world £21 O Send detaHe of Student eubsorlpllon eoheme □ 
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McGovern and Europe 

SiR-^Commenting adversely on my exposi¬ 
tion ' of Senator McGovern's European 
policy (September i 6 th) you say: “The 
heart of the matter is that most people 
believe that the present allied forces in 
western Europe . . would not be able to 
defend themselves for more than a week 
without using nuclear weapons. . . " 

With respect, that is not the heart of 
the matter at all. The heart of the matter 
is that hardly anyone believes that a land 
war in Europe with the Soviet Union is 
anything more than a barely conceivable 
possibility. And among those who do, 
nobody believes that it could come in the 
form of a surprise attack on the central 
front with the Soviets fully mobilised in 
secret and no opportunity for western 
reinforcement in advance, yoin reference 
to the Czech invasion on this score is 
peculiarly inapt, because, according to the 
American Nato ambassador, Harlan 
Cleveland, Nato was fully aware of what 
was going on and took a deliberate deci¬ 
sion not to mobilise. 

Most independent analysts, far from 
thinking the west to be hopelcsly inferior 
in conventional forces, conclude that there 
is a rough overall balance. (See, eg, John 
Newhouse, “ US Troops in Europe.**) 
Indeed, if there were truly a perceived 
military vulnerability, it seems hard to 
believe that the Europeans themselves 
would not act to correct it 

No, the heart of the problem, as I was 
repeatedly told in every capital I visited, 
is not military but psychological and 
political. It is a widespread sense in 
Europe that the Atlantic partnership 
has eroded and attenuated over the 
past eight years. Thi.s is in part 
because of American indifference and 
neglect. It is in part because the energy 
and attention of two Presidents and their 
chief foreign policy and military advisers 
have been diverted and absorbed by a 
major war in a peripheral theatre. And 
it is in part because of the Nixon-Kis- 
singer live-power balance theory which 
conceives Europe as a quasi-adversary, 
rather than a tried and valued partner in 
common enterprises for common purposes. 

Senator McGovern pioposes to attack 
this political-psychological problem 
directly, by reviving and reinvigorating 
the practices and institutions of Atlantic 
partnership. Tins involves not only con¬ 
sultation on the timing and phasing of 
the American tioop redeployment. It 
includes joint and co-ordinate preparation 
for the round of east-west negotiations 
' jdiat are ahead—the European security 
conference and the MBFR, where Euro- 
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pean interests are central, and Salt II 
as well, which, unlike Salt I, will also 
have a significant European component. 
Beyond this, he proposes to return to the 
habits and practices of intimate consulta¬ 
tion and co-operation in trade and 
monetary fields—^habits and practices that 
have now been all but abandoned. 

It is by these kinds of practical measures 
addressed to real world problems that 
the Atlantic partnership will be renewed 
and the essential interdependence between 
America and Europe confirmed—not by 
arid and increasingly unreal exercises in 
scenario writing.—^Yours faithfully, 

Abram Ghayes, 
Washington, DC McGovem-Shriver *72 


Inflation 

Sir —^Your disparaging comments regard¬ 
ing the settlement of the building workers’ 
strike (Septembet 16 th), may please 
your executive-class readers in their 
cloistered offices. However, prior to 
this settlement, your readers might 
note that the take-home pay of many 
building workers in North Cornwall 
amounted to £ 12.50 per week—the cost of 
lunch for many an executive or editor! 

No one would deny the urgency for a 
solution to the problem of inflation ; but 
to talk in terms of percentages rather than 
actual money increases, avoids the basic 
economic fact that an additional pound 
to a poor man is intrinsically worth more 
than an additional pound to a rich man. 

Neglect of this simple fact can only 
exacerbate the problem of the low-paid, 
further divide the country, and prolong 
the achievement of an equitable priccs- 
incomes policy.—^Yours faithfully, 

J. B. Benjamin, 
Prospective Parliamentary Labour 
Bristol candidate. North Cornwall 

Sir—C ontrary to what you suggest 
(September gth), the government can 
by no means be considered to have 
taken all reasonable steps to halt inflation. 

Reduction or abolition of charges on 
employees, such as National Insurance and 
Set, and payment by the Government 
(instead of by industry) of redundancy 
payments are, for example, possible means 
of reducing industrial costs. If such 
measures were applied preferentially to 
firms operating approved profit-sharing 
schemes, this would make it in the interest 
of a larger number of employees to bargain 
rather dian strike. 

Measures such as these, coupled with 
subsidy of public transport to keep 
increases to an acceptable level, must 
surely be tried before the Government can 
be said to have taken aH reasonable steps 
in the battle against inflation. Whether 
or not such measures should be combined 
with mild selective tax increases (on, for 
example, cigarettes, alcohol and high 
octane petrol) to siphon off excess buying 
power is a question which 1 leave to the 
economists.—^Yours faithfully, R. M. Curr 
London, Wio 


A time of terroriets 

Sir —It would appear chat the leading 
politicians in Egypt and Jordan were 
working towards a position to negotiate 
with Israel for a peaceiul solution to the 
Palestine problem. It is to be hoped that 
the events of Munioh will not divert them. 

The Munich tragedy has removed any 
doubts there m 8 y have been that we are 
here dealing with terrorism and the 
universal recognition of this, long since 
recognised by King Hussein, can be a 
major contribution to its eradication and 
hence a major step to peace between 
Israel and its neighbours. Professor A. L. 
Goodhart has stated that there is a vital 
distinction between guerrillas and 
terrorists *’ and one of your leaders seems 
to echo this. It is time," you write 
(September 16 th), “ that we purged the 
language of words that confuse terrorists 
with freedoni fighters. 

It is surprising in other parts of 
current issue to find the words " terrorist ** 
and ' guerrilla *' used as though they were 
synonymous. " One ought to recognise," 
as George Orwell wrote in Horizon in 
1946 , " that the present political chaos is 
connected with the decay of language and 
that one can probably bring about some 
improvement by starting at the veitial 
end.”—^Yours faithfully, Ansel Z. Harris 
Kew, Surrey 

Sir —The desperadoes of Black September 
are qualified as “ terrorists.** Who are we 
to judge such acts ? Were wc not " terror- 
ists’* during the second world war When 
we were rcsistmg the nazis ? Who was 
responsible for murdering 6 m Jews 
in concentration camps ? The Germans 
or the Arabs ? Who now is paying the 
debt ? Who were reluctant to welcome 
survivors of the nazi concentration camps 
and integrate them in their home coun¬ 
tries ? Who was responsible for creating 
Israel and for having millions of Arabs 
living since 1948 in concentration camps ^ 
What do you exactly expect from people 
—^who were probably born in such camps 
and are living in those camps since 1948 ? 
Do you expect them to sit comfortably in 
cosy arm^airs and watch peacefully 
television shows of the Munich Olympic 
games ? Do these desperadoes have any¬ 
thing to lose except their lives, and what 
do their lives look like ? And what 
about the punitive expeditions of the 
Israelis in Lebanon and Syria which always 
kill many more people than those the 
Israelis have actually lost ? 

Apparently wc still feel guilty for all 
those Jews who were murdered during 
the war and wr are now granting them 
all our complicity for any retaliatory 
actions they may exert on the Arabs. We 
have discovered that there is still some¬ 
one representing less in the human scale 
than the Jew It is the Arab and par¬ 
ticularly the Palestinian.—^Yours faithfully, 
Brussels Marie-J eanne EsTausoBW 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


The 

Football 

Association 


• IHF ASSOClAiioN IS the govcTUing body 
foi football responsible for administering 
all aspects of the game and for 
representing the Unitcel Kmgdoni in 
international negotiations. The Football 
League, together with the C'ounty 
AsscKiations and 33,000 amatcui clubs, 
arc affiliated organisations. 

• THF SECRETARY IS Hearing retirement 
and a successor is to be appointed to 
follow ium as the chief executive officer. 

• A MAN of standing is required to direct 
major new deve'lopme'iits. Pieferablv, he 
must be broadly experienced in business 
administration and international 
negotiations, at or i car the apex of 
commerce, industry or in government. 

I le also needs to have an enthusiasm for 
the game and to be well infoimed on 
football affairs 

• AGi under 5s. Terms are ior discussion 
and rcnuineration, with gencious fnnge 
benefits, will be geared to the man and 
his circumstances. 

Write ui tomplete confidence^ 
to Dr. R. h. Tuckett 
as advisei to the Association, 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


Managing 

Director 


ELECT 

to take charge of the intci national 
activitic's of a very large Ihitish Company. 

• IKOM a massive home base, business in 
branded consumer goods has been 
extended progressively abioad. fhciL are 
ni w manufacturing and marketing 
companies in most ma]oi overseas 
markets which contiibute substantiallv to 
group profits. 

• AMFiF resources arc at hand in finance, 
products and management, to accelerate 
further development. 

• iiiE INIIIAI task is to accomplish this 
objective. 

• CONIINUIIY of achievement in general 
management is die piincipal requirement. 
Ideally this will have been associated with 
the profitable development and control of 
a network of overseas subsidiaries in 
branded eenisunur goods. 

• REMUNERATION IS foi disc ussioii salary 
can be into five-figures. Age is not a bai 
but the high measure of overseas travel, 
implicit in the appointment, may prove 
to be a hurdle to those ove^r so. 

Write in ccmiplete confidence 
to Sir Peter Youens 
as adviser to the Company. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 H All AM STREET • 1 ONDON WIN 6DJ 


for huthn mtnfWtmtnf appaintmenfi see po 0 e 7 
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LETTERS 


THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 30, X97S 


Sir—I s it really intelligent to tell the 
general public exactly how to make “ letter 
bombs/' even to the extent of telling 
them where to get explosives (September 
93 rd) ? llie majority of your readers 
arc, no doubt, not potential murderers; 
none the less, there is a distinct possibility 
that information supplied in this way 
could bt* used through personal vindic¬ 
tiveness or, worse, through irresponsible 
experimenting of the practical joke type— 
you make it sound so easy. May 1 suggest 
that this, and similar topics, are not those 
on which your readers need to be better 
informed ?—Yours faithfully, 

London, NB Anne Harrison 

Manufacturing investment 

Sir —Your article, “ Someone else has 
made an instant error” (September 9 th), 
reveals that once more manufacturing 
investment is much lower than had been 
predicted. 

The article does not, however, mention 
one of the major factors contributing to 
the continuing decline in expenditure on 
new plant, etc, this being our impending 
entry into the common maikct. Most 
large manufacturing companies arc intend¬ 
ing to concentrate the bulk of their 
activities in the ” golden centre ” of the 
common market (on the continent) and 
intend to reduce rather than increase the 
size of their operations in the United 
Kingdom. The economic advantages of 
such a location arc obvious and the con¬ 
sequences should surprise no one. Further¬ 
more, British capital is being channelled 
via banks and investment trusts to the 
continent (and elsewhere) at an enormous 
rate, thereby reducing the amount for 
investment here. 

Until this factor is taken into account 
the predictions will continue to be far too 


Rubber Trends 

Issue No.SS, Eeptsmber 1972 

The latest issue of Rubber Trends con¬ 
siders the situation of the rubber 
industry in SRI LANKA (Ceyilon) -in 
the light of the country's internal diffi¬ 
culties and discusses its position in 
relation to the world natural rubber 
market 

Articles on individual countries cover 
the USA, JAPAN, NETHERLANDS, 
SOUTH AFRICA, SOUTH VIETNAM 
and ZAIRE (formerly CONGO- 
KINS'BASA). 

Annual subscription C50 (U8$130) 

Shnela Cbpias CIS (US$40), paymsnt with 
order please. 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

a7«t Jamee'e Place, London EW1A INT 
or MBA Buildins. 77 flobfnaon Road, 
SIngapora 1 

-It- 


hSgh.—Yours faithfully, R. E, Simmerson 

Chairman, 

Democratic Conservatives against the 
London, Wi^ Common Market 

Latin America 

Sir —With regard to your reference to the 
United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America (Brazil survey, September 
2 nd) I should like to state the following. 
So far as this commission is concerned, 
there has never been any dilemma between 
economic growth and the redistribution 
of income. Its position has always been 
that maximum acceleration of growth 
must go hand in hand with the most 
equitable possible distribution of the 
benefits of growth. 

Wc strongly feel that there is no 
antagonism between the two objectives 
and that the major problem of economic 
policy is to seek the best way of attacking 
them simultaneously.—Yours faithfully, 
Enrique V. Iglesiass, 
Executive Secretary, United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America 
Santiago 

Private flying 

Sir —^As both a professional and private 
pilot, flying helicopters and aeroplanes, I 
was somewhat surprised by ” How many 
others ? ” (September 2 nd). After reading 
it one gets tlie impression that our skies 
are full of daring young men, mostly 
inebriated, whri arc tired out with the 
familiarity of flying and are potential killers 
because there is no one to supervise them. 
While not denying that there is a minute 
element of truth in the facts that you 
give, I feel that they must be put in 
perspective. 

First, Jet us compare your accident 
statistics with those found on our roads ; 
I don't think one has to go very far to 
find far grimmer accident records than 
those in the air. Secondly, to say that 
there is no supervision of private pilots 
is a complete falsehood; there is very 
real and visible control of private pilots 
in proficiency checks, medical examinations 
and limitations on the weather conditions 
in which they may take off. The Board 
of Trade, as it was then known, intro¬ 
duced the IMC (instrument meteorological 
conditions) rating for just this very reason. 
However, it is still possible for a private 
pilot to take off on a bright, sunny day 
and fly into the middle of a thunderstorm 
some miles away; in the same sense it is 
still possible for a young owner of a 
sports car to try to do loo mph down the 
Ml in thick fog. Fortunately for us all, 
there are not too many people around 
with suicidal tendencies. 

Prince William’s accident will most 
likely be attributed to pilot error unless 
some mechanical failure is found to have, 
occurred. This is quite normal, as all 
pilots know that accidents arc caused by 
one or other of these two influences. I 
cannot see how it is possible to hayc a 


combination of inexperience and calculated 
risk-taking, as calculated risk-taking can 
only be achieved by experience; for there 
can be no calculation if there is no 
experience on which to base one's calcula¬ 
tions. 

With the greatest respect, I would 
suggest that your article is not only 
factually misleading but creates a very 
bad impression of general aviation and 
flying as a whole, and is entirely 
unfounded.—Yours faithfully, 

Singapore J. R. G. Keith 

Lorryways 

Sir —If the natural medium for heavy 
freight such as fuel and ore is rail (Letters, 
September 16 th) then why do shippers 
send so much of these by road, despite 
massive subsidies to the railways and 
punitive taxes oa road transport? 

In the relatively undistorted North 
American market, long hauls (over 125 - 
300 miles) of primary products usually 
arc by rail. Short hauls are accomplished 
by road. In fact, there is a trend toward 
gathering prairie grain from country 
elevators by truck instead of by 75-125 
mile-long branch railway lines, for 
subsequent rail shipment from main line 
terminals for the 800 - 2,000 mile haul 
to Great Lakes ports. The Canadian rail¬ 
ways have been trying to adopt this as 
general practice but they are frustrated 
by the Grows Nest Pass laws. 

Britain is simply too small for railways. 
Who ships coal or iron from Exeter to 
Inverness ? It is precisely because the 
railway routes are built to take heavy axle 
loads that they should be converted into 
lorryways, so as to get those juggernauts 
off tiny streets and lanes that were never 
intended to carry such weights.—^Yours 
faithfully, Lionel Albert 

Northwood, Middlesex 

Guzz 

Sir — ^No one has asked me to set up a 
committee to investigate guzz, but this 
is not going to deter me from undertaking 
a thoroughly impartial inquiry that will, 
I hope, result in legislation to deal with 
this nasty business which, especially since 
the war, has thrived on tidilating the 
sensual appetites with exotic fare from 
the sort of country that is associated with 
things like foot fetishism, the can-can or 
Kama Sutra. As the law stands at present 
there is nothing to prevent children from 
watching overfed, undcrcxcrcised men and 
women guzzling together in public. The 
most flagrant excesses arc confined to 
middle-aged middle-class males in the 
West End and a few large provincial cities, 
yet it must surely be right to question 
the cumulative effect on our society of a 
daily diet of food unrelated to hunger and 
often the mere adjunct of commerce and 
money-making.—^Yours faithfully, 

Stanford U Hope, Essex O W. Pa ttouw 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTM ENTS 


£7000 PA AND OVER 


MERCHANT 

BANKER 


£ 15,000 


This is an exceptional opportunity for a Banker 
with International experience to join a dynamic 
andexpanding MERCHANT BANKING GROUP 
as Managing Director responsible for the Bankinvi 
Department. The Group has substantial rosour( es 
and first class connections, there is excellent 
scope for rapid and profitable developmc 3 nt of the 
business. 

The Managing Director, who must have had 
experience of all aspects of banking, will take 
complete charge of the organisation of the Group's 
Banking department, and extension of the range of 
services given. The Banking activities are at 
present largely confined to the United Kingdom . 
he will be expected to develop and implement 


plans for the promot<on of business overseas, 
particularly in Europe. 

It IS expected that suitable candidates will be 
between 40 and 50 years of age. Salarv, winch 
could be El 5.000 or more, will be offered, m 
addition to participation in Share Incentive Scheme 
and other aptiropriate benefits 


Apply m confidence giving brief details, quoting 
reference 34A/S, to 

J Kingsley White , Dnloittc, Robson. Morrow 
8iCo.. 

1'^th Floor, St Alphage House, 

2 Fore Street, London EC2Y 5DT. 


ing 

j 


Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appoihtments carrying 
salaries of £7,000 p.a. and above. 


Other appointments are advertised in the 
classified section on pages 102 to 108. 


Inquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 


The Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


DIRECTOR 

OF LONDON OPERATIONS FOR 
AUSTRALIAN STOCKBROKER 

The Job : To provide an improved serviee in Aufiti*a!iian socuritie'S 
to the firm's existing U.K. institutional clients and broker con¬ 
nections and to assist the firm's effort to expand its European 
institutional Investment business m Australian securities. 

The Menager will be supported by « research det)a'rtment which 
I is regarded as pre-eminent in its field of research in depth. 

The Manager to be involved in reports on U.K. and European 
attitudes and ideally, to be able to advise on the firm's news¬ 
letter style publications which are supplementary to the research 
service mentioned. 

The successful candidate must have more than average authority 
and courtesy in servicing existing and prospective clienta, must 
be widely known in investment circles in the United Kingdom 
and be able to ensure that the firm's current high standing is 
maintained. To ensure this, an adequate understanding and 
epprecistion of investment analysis will undoubtedly be necessary. 
The position will necessarily give freedom of action and, there^ 
fore, demende meturiiy <oif judgment, solf^ehance end liivitiettve. 

The Person: Age >1$ not iimponamt but it '1*8 unNkety theit anyone 
under thirty would be able to offer the breadth of inveatment 
experience required. 

The Remitnervtfon : A eatery of CIO.OOO per annum Is envtseged 
(to <be 'supiplemented by inicenrives) and w'jrh'in twelve months 
the eucceeefu! applicant wilt be invited to become e partner of 
the firm, resident in London. 

Applications should givs sll rslevsnt detsiis, 

Attsntion I. Uw, o/o Arthur Andsrssn & Co., St. Alphsgt Houss, 
Fore Street, London E.C.2. 
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Scotland has the factories—S I.E.C. 
has already built 28,000,000 sq ft of 
modern, well-designed production 
space for 400 expanding companies, 
has factories from 5,000 sq, ft. to 
200,000 sq. ft. available for early entry 
and more units under construction 
(Rents range from 1 7p to 37p per 
sq. ft per annum according to 
locality.) Scotland also has the labour, 
the power supplies, the 
communications, the recreational 
facilities—and the expertise gained 
from years of satisfying manufacturers 
demands. Very substantial 
Government financial concessions are 
available in most areas 
Visit us and discover the benefits for 
yourself. 
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PROPERTY 



The Nuffield Foundation 


Require prime investments secured upon shop and 
office properties. 


details to retained surveyors 


Chesterton 


& Sons 


9 Wood Stre<‘t 
I oodon \ C2V 7Af>. 
01 600 dOSO 



REDDITCH NEW TOWN 

A NEW HIGH QUALITY OFFICE BLOCK 

* 40,000 sq. ft. on 7 floors. 

To let as a whole or by floors. 

* Available September 1972. 

* 750 parking spaces adjoining. 

Only 14 miles south of Birmingham. 

* Attractive Worcestershire Location. 

Good access to motorways. 


Details from:- 
Norman Mora. F.R.f.C G.. 

Chief Estates Officer. 

Redditch Development Corporation. 
'Holmwood'. 

Plymouth Road. 

Redditch. Worcs. 

Tel: 94200 Ext. 295 


































Leadership 


British Aircraft Corporation designs and builds leaders in every field of Aerospace Concord# with Aerospatiale France will halve the 
world in size with supersonic services from 1975, Ono«Elovon 475 brings mainline jet services to the small fields, QTOL ~ with Saab 
Of Sweden and MBB of Germany will bring the boon of Quiet Take-Off and Landing to the world s airports, Jogiior - with Dassault/ 
Breguet is the most cost-effective tactical support aircraft in production today, MRCA with MBB and Aeritalia - is Europe s most 
important military aircraft while StrlkomMtor has already been chosen by nine nations for ground attack and training llcpicr has 
revolutionised the concept of missile defence against tree-top aircraft attacks, just as Swfngflrc has changed the balance of power 
In the ground fight against tanks We can say little of the surfaoe-to-air Sccwolf and helicopter-borne air-to-surface CL834 weapon 
systems save that each is a world leader in its class BAG s Space programmes are beyond challenge, the most successful in Europe and 
Include BAG teamwork on Intdeat IV with Hughes Aircraft and on the remarkable Space Sliiittle with North American Rockwell 

Ml 

mMbl 

BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORFORATION 

100 PALL MALL IONOON SW1 
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Incomes policy, I said 


Mr Heath has begun his run. With a commendable 
disregard for past words on incomes and prices poheies 
(which Mr Wilson will remind everyone of) and even 
for what he would once have stigmatised as economic 
nonsense, he did what he had to do when he saw the 
leaders of the Trades Union Congress and the Con¬ 
federation of Bntish Industry on Tuesday. I’he TUC was 
asked to accept wage restraint in exchange for a redis¬ 
tribution of income in tavour of the low-paid, and the 
CBI was asked to accept continued price restraint in 
exchange for wage restraint, all in the context of a 
Government commitment to much faster giowth than 
this country has experienced for very many years. The 
1’UC general council expressed shock, horror and dis¬ 
belief, but said it w'ould continue the talks. By almost all 
the press and much of the public Mr Heath seemed to 
be moving well 

The initiative was skiltul, in both its timing and its 
(ontent The finishing tape for Mr Heath’s race to find 
d credible way to deal with inflation is October 31st, 
when the CBTs present price restraint runs out. By putting 
forward its own proposals now the Government allows the 
TUC and CBI three weeks in which to consider them in 
detail before the attempt is made at the next meeting, 
on October 16th, to reach final agreement. During these 
three weeks there are the Labour and Conservative 
party conferences. Then, if agreement actually were 
leached on the 16th, the CBI and TUC could put the 
proposals to their councils at meetings on October i8th 
and 25th respectively. If all went well Mr Heath could 
just get home with his voluntary policy. 

But good timing is not enough. The proposals them¬ 
selves are astute. They can be presented as having 
genuinely emerged from the earlier tripartite discussions 
and to reflect the stated willingness of the parties to 
co-operate in finding a solution to the present inflation. 
They are consistent, too, with the TUC’s Brighton reso¬ 
lution because they deal with wage restraint in the con¬ 
text of a policy for the economy as a whole, and one in 


which the TUC has had a large say 

The proposals are directly conccined with the distri¬ 
bution of income. The suggested £2 a week maximum 
foi wage increases for a year—which will be generally 
regarded as an entitlement means a considciablc redis¬ 
tribution of real income in favour of the low-paid. 
If the £2 limit holds and the rise* in retail price's can 
be held to 5 per cent, nearly everyone eaniing more 
than the average industnal wage will l>e worse off in 
real terms. But inflation tan only be cuied at a cost. 
It seems nght to the majority that the cost should fall 
on those with the highest miomes, who anyway stand to 
gain most from the faster growth in the economy which 
the successful lestraint of inflation would allow. Mr 
Htath and Mr Barber can argue, as the unions do, that 
those on higher pay have done well out of this Govern¬ 
ment’s programme of pciwnaJ tax reforms. The promise 
that pensioners will share in the country’s increasing 
prosperity is certainly right. Not only does this remove 
another social grievance, there is no reason why this 
promise .should not be generously kq^t. 

Industry’s worries 

The CBI IS whipping its doubters into line, but there 
are many grumblers who believe they are being asked 
to shoulder a further substantial burden in restraining 
the growth of prices to 4 per cent when wages, on 
average, will be rising at over 8 per cent. But this over¬ 
looks the effect of faster growth and rising productivity 
on company profits. Companies as a whole could do very 
well out of the package. There are, of course, many 
detailed objections and questions. It is not clear precisely 
what is bemg proposed for productivity deals. Dividend 
restraint has yet to be considered and certainly some 
concessions will be made to Labour mythology— 
without w-recking investment altogether. There are prob¬ 
lems about the effect on the distribution of profits. In 
particular, labour-intensive low-paid industries will fait 
very badly. This could bring on more unemployment, 
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especially among women. The poverty trap, in which the 
low-paid can lose social security benefits as their earnings 
rise by the £ 3 , means that some even of the poor will 
join ^ those witli more than about £35 a week in 
being worse off because of continued 5 per cent inflation. 
The Government did not go for a much slower rate 
of price increases because it would then have been 
impossible to redistribute income without those at the 
top actually having their money incomes cut. 

One other important gap remains in the plan. As 
presented, the figures for wages and prices would not 
generate 5 per cent growth. An 8 to 9 per cent increase 
in wages combined with 5 per cent inflation produces no 
more than a 3 to 4 per cent growth in real disposable 
incomes and consequently in consumption. But ^ere is 
nothing to stop the Government malmg up for this by 
an expansionary budget, increased pensions, or restraint 
on nationalised industry prices. This is an important joker 
which ministers have, quite rightly, kept up their sleeves. 

The proposals are essentially political. They are to be 
seen as an offer by the Government to do a socially fair 
deal in exchange for the unions giving up the present 
free-for-all. They go even further than a once-off deal. 
This is an offer to the TUC and the CBI to take a really 
effective share in the formulation of economic policy 
from now on. There is no doubt that this is a genuine 
offer from Mr Heath, who has not yet changed in his 
fundamental opposition to statutory controls. He seems 
ready to strike a bargain. What he is doing is asking 
the TUC to come clean. Is it really prepared to work 
with the Government in dealing with motion or is it 
not ? 

Taken all m all, the Heath proposals place the unions 
in quite a dilemma. Even Mr \^c Feather has admitted 
that “ they offer a good deal of fair play to a good many 
people.” As such they command considerable public 
support: people are, after all, fed up to the back teeth 
with inflation. So Mr Heath has set the stage for his 
showdown on inflation with what may turn out to be a 


pretty solid public opinion behind him. The TUG*s 
reaction on Wednesday showed just how awkward it 
found the comer into which it had been manoeuvred. 
Although the general council wanted to reject his pro¬ 
posals outright it did not want the odium of the 
consequences of breaking off the negotiations. It knows 
that unless it can put up a reasoned and reasonable 
alternative in the next three weeks Mr Heath will be 
in a strong position to impose a unilateral solution. 

Certainly Mr Jones and Mr Scanlon can help Mr 
Heath in the public debate by demanding a complete 
political surrender by the Government. But it is probably 
the moderates who need to be watched most closely, for 
if they carry opinion with them on matters like freezing 
rents the Government could find the tables turned and 
be forced into a ccxnpulsory policy (which many ministers 
might welcome) amid gene^ disapproval (which they 
would not). Mr Heath can consider new inducements 
on the threshold system and a yjr pa cent Vat. He can 
make sensibly encouraging noises about the scope that 
exists for expansionary fiscal policies genaally. But that 
is probably about as far as he will—or lAould—go. 

What will decide things ? 

But all this begs the question of the TUC’s power to 
deliver the goods even if it puts its name to an agreement. 
The plam fact is that the Government’s policy will be 
challenged by individual groups of workers. Ihe elec¬ 
tricity power workers, who now have a legal right to 
strike, are one such group. They still seem intent on 
pressing their claim for £13 more a week (see page fig). 
The question is whether such claims can now be resisted to 
the bitter end. If they can it will only be because public 
opinion is determinedly on the side of the Government, 
and other unions are not prepared to help those who 
take the public on. The Government’s voluntary policy 
can be wrecked even if the TUC supports it The real 
issue is whether it has massive public support. There can 
be no faltering now. 



Europe goes down to nine 

And whether or not the Danes imitate the Norwegians who voted down 
Mr Bratteli, Europe's politicians must get the message right 


Norway’s eleventh-hour defection from the ranks of the 
European community will have little practical effect on 
how the enlarged EEC will work. Except, perhaps, for 
the better the common market will be easier to run 
with nine members than 10 and easier still, if Denmark 
votes against entry on Monday, with eight. Those croco¬ 
diles who have wept over Norway’s demise, notably by 
the Seine, did not hide any pleasure they felt at the 
prospect of thei' diet surviving more nearly as it was 
before the attempt to recruit new members began. Europe’s 
fanning and fimery rules will not now lx punctured 
by Norwegian exceptions; its ctmunon budget will be 


less encroached upon by Norway’s rq;ional needs; its 
r emaining protectionist industries in pulp and paper- 
making, in aluminium and other alloys will be less open 
to Norwegian competition. Europe’s debilitating farm 
surpluses may even be relieved of the prospect of Den¬ 
mark’s heavy food surplus as well. Even Mr Heath 
can be glad providing he does not look too far ; without 
the peoples of Scanihnavia to provide for, British hopes 
of getting studies for regional policy off the ground at 
the Paris summit in thm we^’ time should be that 
much improved. 

Those are die practical effects on the community. 
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These will be wearying n^tiations to take Norway, and 
perhaps Denmark, back out of the inner circle uf the 
EEC and to fit them into the outer circle of European 
countries that have obtained a limited form of industrial 
free trade with the community. 

But Europe’s present generation of leaders—its Heaths 
and its Wilsons, its Pompidous, its Barzels and Brandts— 
will deceive themselves if they leave their post-Norway 
calculations at that. When Europe’s postwar history is 
written Norway’s vote on Sunday and Monday may 
prove to have been one of those little political dominoes 
whose tumbling warned the rest of Europe of what it 
should not be about. It has not been chance that when, 
after 15 years’ delay, Britain’s moment to enter the 
community finally arrived, its electorate should have 
proved less happy about the prospect than either of its 
major political parties in their European heydays had 
expected. It has not been chance that Norway’s strange 
coalition of antis has prevailed over the pro-market drive 
led by its prime minister, Mr Trygve Bratteli And it is not 
chance that Denmark (whose economic wellbeing more 
closely depends on entry than does any other applicant 
except Ireland) may nevertheless vote against entry or 
come close to doing .so on Monday. In none of these 
countries has opinion simply been swayed by a primitive 
anti-iorcigner brigade ; certainly such men have been 
active in the cause, but it would be hard to acc use* many 
Scandinavians, even the Norwegians with their historic 
dislike of outside domination, of that. 

The new distrust 

What has happened in the.se past 10 years of prosperity 
and peace is that the populations of western Europe, 
like those in North America and, more lately, in Japan, 
have come to question the machinery which brings them 
that prosperity and that peace. Bigness and central powet, 
even in the United States where in material and social 
tenns each had paid off so handsomely, arc now distrusted 
or rejected out of hand by younger voters. And not 
just the young. The notion of “ one Europe ” alarmed 
enough other people in Norway’s cities to combine with 
the rural worriers to win the day. 

The lesson is there to read. The vision of an integrated 
Europe which the common market’s founders aimed for, 
and that other vision of a Europe of like-minded states 
brokering its economic power in the world which Mr 
Heath enunciated during his visit to Japan this month, 
are each equally leckoned by a potential European 
majority to be anachronisms years before they have 
come to pass. The dangers in this way of thinking are 
real and immediate enough. The issue of Europe will 
now not, for instance, go to sleep, as many had hoped 
it would, at the Labour party conference at Blackpool 
next week (see page 14). But the British Labour party’s 
hostility to Europe, like Norway’s defection, can affect 
much more than domestic party politics in either country. 
It helps to make that socialist accusation that Europe 
is a capitalist club into a self-fulfilled prophecy, for 
there will be no willing socialist participants to diange 
it. It ^ leave Europe to be run in the present 
nationalistic and bureaucratic way with less c JiMi ce of 
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the parliamentary check that Europe’s social democrats 
would be likeliest to bring to it And il will help to 
bring about what northern Europeans practised in demo¬ 
cracy have always resisted, promotion of the claims of 
countries such as .Spain and Greece to be members of 
Europe’s irmer circle. 

Why Russia sent flowers 

The dangers in the impatience with power go beyond 
Europe itself. Praise for the vote in Norway was nowhere 
more explicit than in Moscow. This expressed not just 
some long-range Russian fear of western Europe’s 
economic power. Fiom now on Norway, and possibly 
Denmark too, will no longer sit in the councils of the 
Ten which have been preparing Europe’s way to the 
so-called security conference of east-west negotiations 
between the Soviet alliance and the west. This will further 
tmdermine a western negotiating position which has never 
been .solid Next, and possibly more serious, the economic 
consequence of Norway’s non-acocssion will almost 
certainly be an economic stjueeze and povsibly devaluation 
of its currency. If Denmark balks it will devalue by up 
to 20 or even 30 per cent next week, which will force 
it immediately into a heavy cutback in government 
expenditure. The trend in Nato’s northern flank will 
not at that stage simply be towards “ neutralism ” and 
“ Finlandisation ” in theory. There are no prizes for 
guessing that budget cuts in Scandinavia will bite where 
its hurts all modem European voters least, defence ; and 
spending on defence in both countrus, particularly 
Denmark, is already considered in Nato circles to be 
dangerously low. 

Stiffening Europe’s backbone at such a moment of 
doubts is the sort of thing that Britain, at least under 
Mr Heath, and most of the present members of the Six 
.should be capable of in the short run. What is less sure 
Is whether any of them, cither at the Paris .summit or 
afterwards, will have the imagination to do more than* 
doggedly pursue tlie course they were already on. 

Norway’s decision should, for example, encourage the 
other nine or eight to strengthen the democratic role 
of a European pailiament. Modem Europeans are clearly 
bored both by national pretensions and the supranational 
bureaucracy which the first generation of Europeans 
wanted to put in their place. Yet it is doubtful whether 
tlie nine or the eight will do any .such thing. Norway’s 
decision should encourage Europe’s inner circle to give 
the widest possible measure of free trade to an outer circle 
taking in the Scandinavian north and Mediterranean 
south. But it probably won’t. In a week when the United 
States has taken the first po.sitive step towards inter¬ 
national monetary and trading reform (see page 70). 
Norway’s decision should further encourage Europe 
to spread freer trade into the world at large. This in 
turn should spur those inside the common market to 
take the next steps in economic integration among them-* 
selves, towards a single economy in which intelligent 
regional transfers of resources are made and which is 
intelligently controlled in matters, such as pollution and 
sheer bigness in business and monopoly trade union power» 
which ordinary Norwegian and other voters will wixiy 
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about more and more. It is not yet sure that the present 
common market sees its way even to that. 

And if Scandinavia is to be peeled off progressively 
from the Nato alliance, the pressure should be on the 
major powers in the centre of Europe to find a defence 
policy which their voters can tolerate and which provides 


the United States with a good enough reason in addition 
to its own security to continue underwriting Europe’s 
defence policy with its own. Norway’s decision not to join 
the common market is a reminder from the voters that 
should jolt the politicians into remembering what they 
want Europe for. 



To Blackpool with love 

Mr Wilson's leadership of the Labour party will undergo a severe 
test at next week's annual conference. It may be very severe indeed 


Labour party conferences rarely live up to their advance 
billings, particularly when the agenda seems packed with 
opportunities for fraternal strife and general mayhem. 
So it Ls possible that next week’s conference in Rlarkpool 
will turn out to be a relatively calm affair, at least in 
public. But although it is possible it docs not seem very 
likely, for to bring it about would require a collective 
decision by the right wing not to take on the rampant 
left on the battlefield where it is most outnumbered. And 
even if that did happen it would not alter the fact that 
next week’s conference is likely to prove as critical as 
any in Labour’s history, and no one will approach it all— 
this weekend’s meetings and the attendant gatherings 
throughout the week, as well as the conference itself— 
with more justified apprehension than Mr Wilson. 

Mr Wilson will be far from alone in that, for what 
happens in Blackpool could have a profound effect on 
the personal futures of many in the upper ranks of the 
Labour party. That is not to say, of course, that the 
conference can break Mr Wilson or make anyone else ; 
Ijowcvcr much the left would wish it otherwise it is far 
from having that power now, and it probably never will 
have it. But if Mr Wilson will not be fighting for his 
political life he will be fighting to regain something only 
slightly less vital ; his political stature. If he stumbles, 
certainly if he stumbles badly, it could affect his own 
view of his future prospects ; and what is even more 
certain is that it will cause many of hi.s colleagues to 
start making agonising decisions about their own future 
actions. 

Just how much trouble ? 

Many Labour politiciaas affect to resent the way 
discussion about their party’s affairs concentrates on 
personalities rather than policies, and it may well be, as 
Mr John Mackintosh argues in the current issue of the 
Political Quarterly, that the purely political crisis inside 
the Labour party between what he calls the social demo¬ 
crats (the right) and the populist/socialist left is more 
serious tlian the old recurrent crises over leadership, doc¬ 
trine and tactics. If that is true the Labour party is 
in even more serious trouble than anyone else has so far 
suggested. But in the animosities, rivalries and alliances 
that go to make up the Labour party, policies are 
invariably indistinguisliable from personalities, and the 
higher up the party ladder the more indistinguishable 


they become. Take, for example, the last great political 
is.sue which convulsed the Labour party before the com¬ 
mon market : the campaign for nuclear disarmament. 
When Hugh Gaitskell died that movement immediately 
collapsed to the tiny handful of activists with which it 
had started ; does anyone really doubt that the market 
issue is not being used by many at the top of the Labour 
party for similar purposes ? 

Mr Wilson is in an extremely difficult, but by no means 
unique, position. He goes to his annual conference with 
the latest opinion poll giving Labour a massive lead over 
the CJovcrnment, but no longer showing him to be an 
asset to his party, and with his own colleagues and party 
members questioning his judgment and political capacity. 
Mr Heath knows the feeling exactly. But Mr 
Heath was never required to prove that he was still fit 
to lead his party, never mind capable of holding it 
together better than anyone else, in anything like the 
way that will be required of Mr Wilson next week. 

The Economist was wrong to suggest last week that 
what we called Mr Wilson’s “ extraordinary cloak and 
dagger ” trip to Tunisia was prompted by his obsessive 
desire to steal the headlines. It turned out to be even 
more cloak and dagger than we suspected, and Mr 
Wilson has made no attempt to exploit whatever success 
he may have had in his humanitarian mission. But then 
many of the great coups that Mr Wilson has attempted 
have had humanitarian purposes—^thc Vietnam peace 
initiatives, his visit to Nigeria, and not least his attempt 
to mediate in Northern Ireland since he left office. It is 
not his heart that is questioned, it is his judgment, and it 
is not newspapers but his colleagues who are embarrassed 
when something goes wrong or expectations arc not 
fulfilled. 

Mr Wilson cannot afford a failure at Blackpool, and 
neither can the Labour party. But success will not be 
measured by a standing ovation following his usual, 
often very funny, knockabout turn on Tuesday morning. 
Ndr will it be measured simply by whether he is able to 
persuade both the national executive committee and the 
conference itself to fudge the common market issue for 
a little while longer, by persuading them to accept ffic 
irreconcilable policies of being both opposed to joining 
the market on principle and ready to renegotiate the tems 
of entry. In the present circumstances such a fudging 
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would be an achievement, for it would allow the mar¬ 
keteers to stay reasonably comfortably within the party, 
and would give everyone a happy time watching Mr 
Wedgwood Benn decide which conference decision the 
whole party (ie, Mr Jenkins and his friends) should 
accept. And, of course, if the conference came out instead 
in clear-cut opposition in principle to the common market 
it would be a very considerable blow, for it would indicate 
that the left wing in the constituencies and the trade 
unions did not care a damn whether Mr Wilson had to 
stand on his head once more, or even whether he 
continued as party leader. 

In either event, both Mr Wilson and the party could 
be in very deep trouble unless he can show that he has 
a renewed capacity and will for political leadership. For 
what has to be accepted on the market issue is this: 
certainly there are many in the party who are sincerely 
opposed to the market, but there is a core of left-wing 
MPs and union leaders who are using this issue in an 
attempt to force Mr Jenkins, and the moderates and 
right wingers who support him on other issues as well 
as that, either out of the party altogether or out of any 
future influence on the leadership or the policies of the 
party. 

The common market is the only major political issue 
in the Labour party where the left is in alliance with the 
majority of the centre against the right. On all others, 
including strikes and industrial law-breaking, the tradi¬ 
tional centre-right coalition is fundamentally in control. If 
the market issue is fudged next week, the left will not 
let it go ; if it is clear-cut they will move to make it 
binding on the parliamentary party. If Mr Wilson resisted 
that, as he would have to, he would have an unhappy 
time with some unions, constituency parties and all the 
left-wing MPs ; he might well find Mr Beim standing 
against him for the leadership at the beginning of the 
new session of Parliament. On the other hand, if through 
miscalculation or lack of will the left were not fought 
and the centre-right co'alition were broken, which is the 
left wing’s openly stated aim, there would not be much 
point in having Mr Wilson as party leader ; and as the 
chances of a Labour leader becoming prime minister 


would then be minimal for many years to come there 
would not seem to be very muclj point in Mr Wilson 
wanting to .stay on, either. 

That is why Mr Wilson knows that his all-round 
performance next week is going to be asse.s$ed very critic¬ 
ally indeed by his most important colleagues. For it is 
very largely on that performance that they and their 
friends will start to decide whether his leadership should 
be challenged now, and, if so, who should do the chal¬ 
lenging. Certainly, if he is put in the position where he 
must %ht for the autonomy of the parliamentary party 
he is likely to be challenged in much the same way and 
on much the same grounds as he challenged Hugh 
Gaitskell in i960. Yet if Mr Wilson hesitates to 
fight, Mr Jenkins will be urged to stand against him 
for his friends’ protection ; Mr Jenkins would have no 
chance of election, but his friends might believe it 
important that he ^ould show just how large a section 
of the parliamentary' party felt it was being put in 
jeopardy. And, of course, if Mr Wilson came out of a 
fudged situation with his reputation even further dimin¬ 
ished it could open up a much wider field of possible 
challengers. 

The malaise in the leadership of the Labour party has 
been too obvious for too long for a serious political party 
not to attempt to end it in good time before tlie next 
general election. But Mr Wilson is not entirely to blame 
for that. With the exception of Mr Jenkins, who must 
be regarded as out of the running while Europe is still 
an issue, those men who believe that they stand a chance 
of succeeding Mr Wilson arc more concerned with not 
offending the current majority in the party than with 
providing the party with the leadership which its voters 
deserve. Some of them do not even seem greatly to care 
whether they would be left with a really viable party 
to lead. As a result, perhaps the most common cause 
which could be made between Labour MPs is that there 
has never been such a .sense of drift—whatever the 
opinion polls say about their le^id over the Tories in the 
country as there is now. That drift will not be ended 
in Blackpool. But one way or another a start will be 
made. 



The damage is done 

An east African war looks less likely, but General Amin and 
Colonel Qaddafi have tied their bit of Africa up in knots 



It is not General Amin’s style to adopt a low profile for 
long, but this week hb shadow has been shorter than 
for some time. Hb “war” with invading exiles from 
Tanzania went hb way, but it seems to have taken some 
of the steam out of him. The habit of making astonishing 
remarks has been maintained: one of hb spokesmen has 
^used India of despatching destroyer? with troops to 
join Tanzania and Zambia in an attack on Uganda ; and 
Uganda has also claimed that Tanzania b sending soldiers 
overland to their common border and by boat across 


Lake Victoria to eastern Uganda. But there are hopes 
that in spite of these far-fetched accusations, which are 
denied by Tanzania, a peace b being constructed. If 
it b, a border skirmish has been prevented from becoming, 
an east African war. Nevertheless, dissension has been 
sown not only among Africans but among Arabs, and 
few reputations have been enhanced by the events of 
the past fortnight. 

That the bloodshed has not lieen greater b partly 
because of the efforts of the Somali foreign minister. 
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who has persuaded both the Tanzanians and the 
Ugandans to go to a meeting in Somalia this weekend. 
It also ow&s something to the present restraint of 
Tanzania’s Pn-sidcnt Nycrere, who has resisted strong 
pressure in his own country to retaliate against Uganda 
for its two bombing raid.s on Tanzanian towns. It owes 
little to General Amin, whose belligerency has been more 
muted this week but wh<i remains unpredictable. And 
it owes nothing tr) Libya’s Colonel Qaddah, who by the 
weekend had (inmnvented Sudanese efforts to prevent 
him sending troops to Uganda. 

Such details of the Somali peace proposals as have 
emerged suggest that agreement has been reached by 
the twf» sides not to attack or subvert each other, and 
on a mutual withdrawal of troops to the portions that 
each oi'cupicd la.st month. The Tanzanians are anxious 
about a triangle of disputed land that they fear will lie left 
undefended, anil there ls also disagreement about what 
is to happen to the remainder of the Ugandan exiles 
on Tanzanian .soil, bands of Whom apparently crossed into 
Uganda on September 17th. But, whatever the outcome 
cm these point.s, it will Ik* a victory for General Amin 
if he has extracted a Tanzanian promise not to abet 
the supporters of Uganda’s former president, Mr Obote, 
in any new armed attack. And a Taii/aman agreement 
to sit down and negotiate with the Ugandans in itself 
constitutes some sort of de facto recognition, although 
perhaps no greater than the recognition that General Amin 
has already mcived through Tanzanian repre.sentativcs 
sitting down with Ugandans at meetings of the ea.<!t 
African community. 

On Tuesday the Tanzanians admitted for the first 
time that the rebels who started the fighting in Uganda 
were indeed exiled followers of Mr Obote. Until then 
the only evidence that there had actually been any fighting 
in Uganda, apart from the statements of General Amin’s 
propagandists, was a photograph of a pile of bodies, all 
unarmed and lying face down ; the Ugandans said these 
were rebel dead, but they could have been almost anybody. 
There had, it Is true, bc*rn two well-i orroborated bombing 
raids on Tanzania, but they hardly constituted a war. 
Certainly neither Tanzanian nor Ugandan—still less 
British, Israeli, Zambian or Indian troops—^had crossed 
the Ugandan border. 

Not many dead—^but many involved 
A small war, therefore, hut one with far-reaching 
consequences. In most of black Africa governments have 
avoided taking sides, but President Kaunda of Zambia 
rallied to his old friend and sympathiser, Mr Nyerere, 
by making a flying visit to Dar es Salaam on Sunday. 
Zambia, in contrast 10 T.mzania. has an air force ; the 
possibility of its earning to Tanrama’s aid may well have 
had a verv salutaty effcit on General Amin, who had 
formerly felt able to send his own aircraft out to drop 
bombs on defenceless Tanzanian towas with ccMnplcte 
impunity. 

^me west Afriean heads of state have fired off tele¬ 
grams to both rides, urjpng a peaceful resolution of the 
dispute, but most are probably anxious to keep the 
pn^lem at arm’s length. President Nycrere is widely 


respected in black Africa for bis stand on apartheid and 
his commitment to African nationalism, but his dislike 
of military rulers and his socialist inclinations cause him 
to be treated with mild reserve by such men as Zaire’s 
General Mobutu and Nigeria’s General Gowon. None the 
less, it takes a zealot to e^usc a nutcase, and only 
Golonel Qaddafi has wholeheartedly rushed in to support 
General Amin. 

It is the Libyan move that has proved most divisive. 
Colonel Qaddafi’s decision to get into this black African 
dispute seems to have been determined chiefly by the 
feeling that he ought to do something for Islam. Although 
Uganda Is a preclominantly Chri.stian country. General 
Amin Is a Moslem. And although once upon a time the 
general used to collaborate more closely with the Israelis 
than any other African head of state he was persuaded 
—largely by Golonel Qaddafi—to change his policy, and 
he expelled all Israelis from Uganda some montlis before 
he picked on the Asians. Libya then stepped in with 
the promise of aid for Uganda, first money and now 
troops. 

Numeiry saw it differently 

General Numeiry, who last week denied the Libyans 
permission to send Uganda-bound troops across his 
country, Sudan, sees things rather differently. In the 
face of considerable difficulties, he Is trying to repair 
the destructive differences between the black, Christian 
south of his country and the Arab, Moslem north. The 
last thing he wanted was for Arab troops to be seen 
fighting African ones, eve« if they were fighting alongside 
other Africans. So even though antagonising Uganda 
could jeopardise the newly-won peace in southern Sudan, 
and even though General Numeiry has reason to thank 
Colonel Qaddafi for helping him to retain his position 
after the communist-led coup last year. General Numeiry 
felt it worth while sending back the Libyan troops. 

It is not yet clear how the move has been t^en in 
the Arab world. Mohammed Heikal, the influential editor 
of the Egyptian paper A 1 Ahram, has dcclainl Ins support 
for the labyan intervention, and President Sadat has 
reportedly sent General Amin a message offering him 
assistance “ to stop the barbaric aggression ... the 
imperialist and Zionist elements.” Since President Nyerere 
has been a much more consistent and effective supporter 
of the Arab cause than General Amin, the Egyptian 
interpretation looks pretty absurd. Its effect must be to 
weaken the solidarity, such as it is, of the Arab-African 
front against Israel. 

For South Africans and Rhodesians, General Amin 
is the living justification of keeping power in white hands. 
For the Israelis, division in the camp of the Arabs’ 
supporters pays off thdr involvement in some of Africa’s 
internal wars, in Ethiopia and southern Sudan, and 
the energy they have put into their campaign to win 
over such Black African leaders as they could. By 
responding so inunoderately the Libyans, and possibly the 
Egyptians too, have played into the hands <rf fhe Israelis. 
But Uganda and, to a much less extent, Tanzania have 
also helped to allow new fines of division to be scrawled 
across the map of Africa. 




One of the perils of progress is pollution. 

One of the blessings of Britain's niost 
progressive fuel — gas — is that while we can 
enjoy all the benefite of our own supply 
of a convenient, reliable, controllable fuel, we 
don't have to pay penalties in the form of 
damage to our environment. 

You can take to natural gas with a clear 


conscience; knowing that the benefits of 
warm homes, constant hot water, well-cooked 
meals and, on a larger scale, more efficient 
industry is not harming the beautiful world 
around us. 

It's the best of both worlds—And that's 
a promise wo;th thinking about. 
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Everybody goes to Peking 

Now Japan's Mr Tanaka has got his link with China, at a price, but 
the shape of Pacific politics hasn't really changed 


Mr Tanaka’s descent on Peking this week had none of 
the moon-walk quality of Mr Nixon’s trip last February ; 
too many Japanese have been shuttling in and out of the 
Chinese capital for too long to duplicate that other-worldly 
effect. But for the folks back home the prime ministerial 
visit was none the less one of the most dramatic events 
in Japan’s postwar history. It had its element of theatre 
~Mr Tanaka’s poetic tribute to Peking and his rather 
more serious expression of repentance for Japanese war 
crimes. But unlike Mr Nixon’s visit it also produced a 
solid agreement on an issue that touches the heart of 
Japanese politics Uxlay. Befoie Mr Tanaka left China 
on Saturday he was due to break a 20-year emotion¬ 
laden bond with Chiang Kai-shek’s government on Taiwan 
and replace it with full diplomatic relations with Peking. 

It was logical and predictable that the Japanese tortoise 
should beat the American hare in giving formal recog¬ 
nition to the Peking government For almost a decade 
Japan has had more extensive relations with China than 
the United States has even now: Japanese correspondents 
have been resident in Peking since 1964 ; Japan has 
been China’s largest trading partner since 1965 ; and 
even in the past two years, while China was conducting 
a virulent propaganda campaign against the militarist ” 
Sato government, there were more visitors in Peking 
from Japan than anywhere else. 

Three things prevented the Japanese from extending 
these contacts to the diplomatic level: Tokyo’s little- 
brother relationship with Washington, which was not itself 
ready to go so far ; the cautious conservatism of Japan’s 
ruling politicians ; and Japan’s tie with Taiwan. Mr 
Nixon’s decision to visit Peking removed the first restraint 
and also the second: it was the Nixon shokku which put 
the Liberal Democratic party in the mood for a relatively 
unconventional leader like Mr Tanaka. The third obstacle 
remained. But the pressure to catch up with the 73 
countries that had already recognised Peking had become 
irresistible. Regretfully, guiltily, equivocally, the Japanese 
accepted that formal ties with Taiwan had to go. 

The elimination of Japan as Taiwan’s most important 
diplomatic prop after the United States was clearly one 
of China’s main aims in inviting Mr Tanaka to Peking. 
China’s Taiwan strategy now seems to be to ensure that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s claims to nation-status are undermined 
at every turn ; afte** that Peking seems prepared to allow 
the island to maintain its independent existence in a 
kind of political limbo. The Japanese government 
evidently expects to keep up trade with Taiwan, which 
is still 25 per cent higher than Japan’s trade with China, 
as it assured the Nationalists last week (see page 44) 
tiitfugh of course it is also hoping foi a trade windfall 
from Peking (see page 91). 

^ Apart from C^a’s obsession about Taiwan, both 


the Chinese and the Japanese see their new relationship 
primarily as part of an international balancing act. One 
of the reasons for Chou En-lai’s urgency in wooing Mr 
Tanaka this summer was the prospect that the Japanese 
were about to conclude two important agreements with 
the Russians—^their long-delayed peace treaty, and their 
long-pending contract for exploitation of Siberian gas. 
The Chinese presumably hope that direct links with 
Tokyo will help them to counter Russian influence more 
effectively than before. 

With Mr Nixon’s assistance, the Chinese have already 
succeeded in creating some tension between Japan and 
America about tlie relative speed of their approaches 
to China ; and they will presumably continue to exploit 
differences between the ^lies as they arise. But para¬ 
doxically China seems to have an interest in the preserva¬ 
tion of the Japanese-American alliance. Chou En-lai’s 
apparent generosity in not pushing for an abrogation of 
the American-Japanese security treaty may be explained 
by the calculation that removing America’s nuclear 
umbrella would be the surest way of provoking Japan 
to go nuclear—^which is the last tWg China wants. The 
Chinese are undoubtedly anxious to neutralise the threat 
of resurgent Japanese militarism that they have been 
harping on, partly for propaganda purposes, partly out of 
real fear, for the past few years. They cannot expect 
the exchange of ambassadors alone to achieve tl is, but 
it may well discourage Tokyo’s military lobby. 

They’ll get more leverage 

China’s view of Japan is largely defensive. But the 
Japanese are counting on the new China link to increase 
their leverage with the other superpowers. Mr Tanaka 
has learned his lesson from Mr Nixon well: a few days 
before his departure for Peking he sent a letter to Mr 
Brezhnev saying that Japan wanted closer relations with 
Russia as well as with China, but at the same time he 
pointedly prodded the Soviet leader to solve the problem 
of the four northern islands that Japan wants back. 

The result of all the breath!^ expectations of the 
past few months seems to be that Japan, to be sure, 
is at last conducting itself in the world with something 
like the self-confidence of a rich and successful country ; 
but the actual changes in its relationship with the Uiree 
superpowers around it arc likely to be a great deal 
less dramatic than it was once fashionable to suppose. 
The* Japanese are restoring the formality of the connection 
with China. But the further development of that connec¬ 
tion, once the ambassadors have been exchanged, will 
not be easy. And so long as Mr Tanaka continues to 
balance his dealings with the two great communist powers 
against each other the friendidup of the United States 
is going to remain the foundation of Japanese policy 


^^YburBEACaptainispersonalfyrespimsiblefor 
every aspect your flight" 


para 1 2 “The Captain shall at all times look 
to the care and comfort of passengers and the 
'Vell-being of crew.” 

PARA I4.Q. “The Captain must check that all 

timepieces used by his crew are synchronised 
and correctly set.” 

PA 11 A 22 . 1 . “The Captain must be fully conversant 
with all local laws and regulations affecting 
the flight.” 

para 29 . j. “At the end of each flight the Chief 


Steward will report to the Captain full details 
of any defects in the passenger cabin.” 

PARA U.4 “The Captain must ensure that he 
has complied with the regulations covering 
the carriage of Diplomatic Mail.” 

PARA 1.4 “In addition to setting and maintaining 
a high standard of discipline for himself, 
the Captain must ensure that his crew h 
an equally high standard.” 

—extracts from tlie BE A Operations Manual. 



War Captain wisiKS, 
a pleasant flight 
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The plan for Ulster: carry 
on talking 


The present Whitelaw plan for 
Nortliern Ireland seems to be to bore 
everyone into some compromise some 
day. When the Darlington conference 
ended on Wednesday, after a lengthy 
barney over security, the Secretary of 
State calmly let it be known that he 
would produce a green paper which 
would not be his own proposals but 
wc>uld scan the scene and show to the 
discerning (and persevering) what sort 
of proposals he might be thinking of 
coming up with. But exactly what they 
might be would not be revealed until 
he put out his white paper, and that 
would not be until early next year. 
This shattered some delegates. It might 
have been because they really thought 
Ulster was slipping towards civil war 
while Mr Whitelaw dithered. It might 
have been because, for once, a British 
politician was encouraging Irishmen to 
go on talking. 

But there are three re^.sons why Mr 
Whitelaw should go cannily. The first 
is that the campaigning for the refer¬ 
endum, which will be conducted on 
tribal lines, must be got out of the way 


before there is much chance oi states¬ 
manship emerging from the Ulster 
party leaders in public. The second is 
that it IS becoming steadily clearer, 
even to the most committ^ repub¬ 
licans in the Social Democratic and 
Labour party, that the Lynch govern¬ 
ment in Dublin and opinion in the 
south generally are not concerned to 
get Irish unity in a hurry. As this sinks 
in throughout the Catholic community 
in Ulster it will reinforce the effect of 
the referendum in turning northern 
minds back to settling the northern 
problem on its own. The third reason 
is that when Mr Whitelaw puts his 
proposals forward he wants to have 
got the old internment system over and 
the new model in operation. The 
SDLP will still not like it, but it may 
find it easier to lump it. 

There is a risk in the Whitelaw 
timetable; that the violence will get 
worse again and that the IRA or the 
UDA will commit an act of savagery 
or stupidity at any time that will 
imperil any sort of political compro¬ 
mise. But that danger will be present 
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for a long time anyway. In fact, now 
that the army has been encouraged to 
pick up IRA leaders in the street 
again, it can be said that things have 
got steadily better since Operation 
Motorman. There will Dc relapses, but 
this is a bad moment to despair. 

Mr Whitelaw himself is still making 
headway with Northern Ireland 
opinion, and what the Ulster parties, 
present at Darlington or absent, have 
contrived to do for him is to give him 
one more real chance as a conciliaton 
If Ulster really does feel it is still 
slipping towards civil war, its own 
parties are plainly helpless to prevent 
it themselves. In the end Mr White- 
law’s plans must be debated not with 
the parties but with Ulster's voters. 

IBA _ 

Taking the telly 
to task _ 

The Independent Broadcasting AuA- 
ority (better known under its old title 
of the Independent Television Auth* 
ority) does not come out at all well 
from its investigation by a sub-, 
committee of the Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries. In its report| 
published on Wednesday, the com¬ 
mittee is really rather scathing about 
the IBA’s performance, especially in 
its duty to provide a well-'balanced 
television service of high quality during, 
peak viewing hours. The committee^ 
criticisms of many aspects of tbo 
authority’s work are no less pungent,, 
for being familiar ; most of the reoom*^ 
mendations are sensible enough. 

Despite all that, however, the total 
effect of the criticisms is to paint at 
picture of Independent television whic% 
is too black to be true, and if llua 
committee’s report points up anythi^ 
it is the overwhelming need for a reaMy| 
intelligent inquiry into the 
structure of television (and radio) 
the period after 1976 when the BBO*^ 
charter and the commercial francluiiM 
run out 

The committee pays tribute to. tSm 

quality of the Indc^ndcnt televi^ 
pr^uctions in news, current affwi, 
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Aylestone: this is your hBA 
arts and drama programmes” but it 
considers that the authority has 
failed to make full use of oppor¬ 
tunities given to it under the [Tele¬ 
vision] Act and has not exerted a strong 
enough influence to ensure sufficient 
representation of a wide range of pro¬ 
grammes. . . . The authority appears 
to liave been more influenced by the 
requirements of the individual com- 
paniesy especially of the major com¬ 
panies, than by the requirements of 
the public which should be its first 
concern.” 

The first of the committee’s recom¬ 
mendations is that to get the authority 
to take “ a more positive role and exert 
its influence at an earlier stage than 
now” its senior management should 
be strengthened with people who have 
actually had wide experience in pro¬ 
ducing television programmes and 
command the respect of professional 
broadcasters. The committee, less 
happily, recommends that regional 
companies should be guaranteed some 
network time. In fact, it would be 
better if the duty laid on the authority 
were to ensure that only the very best 
programmes available are shown, 
irrespective of their source. 

The committee would also like the 
authority to appoint immediately two 
programme planners (which the IBA 
$aid it would do if a second ITV net¬ 
work weie set up) and a programme 
planning board, and to commission or 

f )roduce its own programmes, particu- 
arly “ experimental ’ programmes. It 
then half grasps the problem that that 
would create: if the IBA, which is 
primarily a regulatory body, becomes 
a producing body in its own right, who 
regulates the regulators ? It wants an 
independent consumer council (appoin¬ 
ted by tbift same government that 
appoints members of the IBA ?) and 
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prima facie sees “ much virtue ” in 
setting up a broadcasting council, 
which would consider both the BBC 
and the IBA, hear complaints, conduct 
research and provide a forum for dis¬ 
cussions of broadcasting policy. 

The IBA is, naturally, criticised for 
the way it handled the crisis at London 
Weekend Television, and the com¬ 
mittee is much concerned with the 
question of public accountability. It 
rejects the idea that all meetings of 
the IBA should be open to the press, 
but it rightly argues the need for 
greater accountability on such matters 
as why a particular regional structure 
was chosen, the allocation of contracts, 
the rentals paid by the programme 
companies, and so on. It also argues 
forcibly that hearings for allotting new 
contracts should be heard in public. 
The select committee also wants 
the ocjntracts between the IBA and the 
television programme companies to be 
rolling contracts of the type that will 
be enforced for commercial radio, but 
like everyone else it has no idea how 
that stability could be reconciled with 
the periodic need to allow new appli¬ 
cants to compete for contracts even 
with companies whose performance has 
not been faulted. 

Some of the select committee’s 
recommendations will be disputed even 
by some professional broadcasters, and 
all will be disputed by all those mem¬ 
bers of the IBA and its staff who chiefly 
want a quiet life. The chairman, Lord 
Aylestone, wiM have to ‘take ithe 
criticisms seriously, whatever—as a 
fonner chief whip—he may think 
about the general run of select 
committee reports. But when that has 
been said the committee’s great omission 
becomes more glaring than ever. It 
seems impossible, but it is tme, that 
a bunch of backbench MPs can talk 
of the excellence of I TV’s news and 
current affairs programmes and not 
consider why their own political 
masters find vastly more fault with 
the BBC than they do with ITV. 
Could it not be that the IBA has got 
something rather important fairly 
right ? 

Police _ 

The sentence 
stands _ 

The rejection last week by the House 
of Lords of an amendment to the 
Local Government Bill means that a 
number of major police forces have 
lost their last chance of reprieve and 
must now face drastic shake-ups or 
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virtual dismemberment. That prospect 
arises because the Cjovemment is deter¬ 
mined that poUcc force boundaries 
should be the same as those for the 
new counties created by the reorganisa¬ 
tion of local government which will 
t^e effect as from 1974. The amend¬ 
ment moved at the committee stage of 
the bill in the Lords—by a Lsdbour 
peer, Lord Champion, but supported 
by a prominent and normally loyal 
Tory, Lord St Oswald—^would have 
allowed the Home Secretary, Mr 
Robert Carr, to maintain existing police 
boundaries. It was lost without a divi¬ 
sion. A similar amendment was moved 
at the committee stage in the Coinmons 
and was lost only by the chairman 
casting his vote against it. 

The Police Federation has mounted 
a skilled and sustained campaign to 
have the bill amended. Sometim^ it 
has stressed the loss of efficiency likely 
to result from the breaking-up of 
particular forces ; at other times, the 
emphasis has been upon the hardship 
it will bring to policemen in those 
forces and the consequent effect upon 
morale. The federation has naturally 
exploited the best arguments to hand. 
But when its case for large forces has 
been examined with full caution and 
scepticism it still looks a strong one. 

It was as recently as 1966 that Mr 
Roy Jenkins, then home secretary, 
initiated a drastic reform of the police, 
which meant wholesale amalgamations 
of small forces in England and Wales 
into many fewer, bigger ones. The 
justification was police efficiency and 
the police accepted the upheaval on 
those grounds, though not without a 
lot of anguish and protest. The forces 
then created followed county boun¬ 
daries, or were combined forces cover¬ 
ing two or more counties ; the biggest 
county boroughs continued to have 
their own police. The process of amal¬ 
gamation was completed only three 
years ago, and the dust has hatrdly 
settled. 

Under the present Government’s 
local government reorganisation, new 
counties and metropolitan counties are 
established and county boroughs dis¬ 
appear altogethei. Mr Carr is following 
the policy ademted by his pred^essor 
at the Home Office, Mr Maudling, in 
saying that the police structure must 
fit in with local government. That, not 
police efficiency, is the criterion. 

Most of the existing forces worst 
affected are in the northern half of 
the country—^although the heartburn¬ 
ing of the West Midlands should not 
be overlooked. Forces in Yorkshire, 
Durham and Northumberland can all 
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East Africa, 1971. With a beautiful climate, 
hordes of wild animals, and a burning need for 
foreign currency 

The answer—develop the rich potential 
tourist market The problem—raising funds to 
provide the facilities. 

National and Grindlays Finance 

and Development Corporation helped by 

making finance available. 

It won't be the last time that National 
and Grindlays—with branches, subsidiaries 
and associates in the Middle and Far East, India, 

Pakistan and Bangladesh, and all over Africa— 
help the developing countries, by providing 
vital funds in the places where they 
can do most 

If that's wild. 


AND 

GRINDLAYS 
BANK GROUP 

National and Grindlays Bank Limited, 

23, Fenchurch Street, London, EC3M 3DD Phone; 01-626 0545. 

Branches, Subsidiaries, Associated Companies or Representatives in: 

United Kingdom, Bahrain, Bangladesh. Cyprus. Dubai. Ethiopia, France. Ghana, 

(ireece Hong Kong. India, Japan. Jersey. Jordan, Kenya. Lebanon. 

Malaysia, Malta. Nigeria. Oman. Pakistan, Qatar. Rhodesia. Singapore. 

Sri Lanka. Swit2erland, Uganda. United Arab Emirates Zambia. 
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Can: chopping up constabularies 


demonstrate what tliey see as the 
disastrous effects of recasting their 
boundaries, but Lancashire offers the 
most dramatic example. The birth of 
the Lancashire constabulary was a long 
and painful one. No fewer than 13 
local authorities had to submerge their 
sovereignty in the making of a force 
some 7,000 strong. 'Fhe reward was a 
force acknowledged to be one of 
superior efficiency, with a headquarters 
complex outside Preston geared to the 
needs of such a force, in terms of 
training, equipment and administration. 
Now, large chunks of the area covered 
by that force are to be hived off to the 
new constabularies. The strength of the 
Lancashire constabulary will be cut by 
more than half. 

Government spokesmen say on the 
one hand that the reorganisation, seen 
in the national context, will not be as 
widespread as the police would like to 
make uut, and, on the other, that police 
forces must be subject to democratic 
control and the only alternative to what 
is now proposed would be a national 
police force, which is not acceptable. 
The insistence upon accountability is 
right, but it could be achieved without 
subjecting the police to so much dis¬ 
location. The Police Federation has 
pointed out that the Crowther com¬ 
mission, whose report is expected soon, 
may well recommend a regional struc¬ 
ture of government for Britain. If that 
were to come about, police forces, too, 
could conform to a regional pattern, 
with a regional police authority drawn, 
as now, from the magistracy and 
elected councillors. 

But even if the idea of regional 
government is not put into practice, 
there is no reason why theie should 
not be regional police authorities, to 
which existing forces, maintaining more 
or less their present boundaries, should 
be accountable. There would be initial 
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administrative difficulties and jealousies 
but that would be a smaller price to 
pay than what is now asked. There is 
need for strong police forces, which 
should be accompanied by a machinery 
for investigating complaints against 
them which is manifestly scrupulous 
and independent. The need for that 
kind of machinery is increasingly 
recognised within the police. 

Crime 

Borstal babies 

A report* on the conviction, treatment 
and recidividism of girls between 17 
and 20 years of age, published by the 
Home Office Research Unit on 
Tuesday, could hardly make more: 
depressing reading. The rnimber 
of offences committed by thi.s 
group has doubled from i960 tr) 
1970 (for boys the increase has been 
only 42 per cent). True, the number of 
boys found guilty outnumber girls by 
15 to I, but for indictable (more 
serious) crimes the ratio is 9 to i. Con¬ 
victions for prostitution offences— 
which were sharply reduced after the 
passage of the 1959 Street Offences Act 
—have nearly tilled since 1964. The 
amount of violent crime committed by 
girls is tiny, but increasing sharply : 
there were 2^ times as many convics 
tions in 1970 as in i960. Convictions 
for shoplifting have more than trebled. 

More depressing still is the study, 
which follows this statistical analysis, 
of the some 300 girls in borstals and a 
detention centre in the mid-1960s. 
Only 2 per cent of girls in this age 
group found guilty are sent to penal 
establishments, and the rate of recidi¬ 
vism seems to be lower than for boys, 
but even so it is a sorry picture. About 
40 per cent were recalled or recon¬ 
victed within two years of release. 

A discussion of their problems is dis¬ 
mally obvious. The saddest statistic is 
that of the 129 girls received into 
borstals * (on which there is more 
detailed information), almost a third 
had one or more children on discharge. 
Girls with close links with their parents 
(and so no problems over accommoda¬ 
tion) were far less likely to be recon¬ 
victed ; girls with criminal friends or 
families (45 per cent of the group) were 
more likely to return ; girls with pre¬ 
vious convictions had a higher recon¬ 
viction rate; so did those who were 
illegitimate and/or had had an insti¬ 
tutional childhood. Sir Keith Joseph 
need search no further for examples of 
his “ cycle of deprivation.’* 

* HMSO. 5^* 
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Flaming 

South Hants 
bonanza _ 

It is a fair bet that there are already 
builders or speculators with options 
over most of the main sites pin-pointed 
in the draft plan for south Hampshire 
published this week; or, if not, the plan 
is a handy guide on where to invest 
now. This highlights one of the main 
weaknesses of tfie new planning system 
created in 1968, under which thisT is 
the first “ strategic ” plan to bc^ 
published: how do you plan lO pr 
20 years ahead fo* land use, with 
emphasis on publicity and public pat*- 
ticipation, without pricing the achieve¬ 
ment of yonr plan out of reach? Still 
more fundamental, is there a better 
way of getting a public share in the 
profits of land development other than 
through taxing them after they have 
been realised ? 

Although high land prices cannot be 
held responsible for high house prices 
—rather the reverse—there is felt to be 
a i)C)litical vacuum at present on this 
subject. The old Land Commission did 
at least have powers which arc not 
available now, of assembling land 
across administrative boundaries. And, 
even if inflation were checked the 
problem of putting together large 
parcels of land for big new communities . 
would still exist. Mr Jenkins has called 
for a .system of “ fair prices ” for build¬ 
ing land acquired compulsorily by a 
local authority or government agency, 
(the political boomerang of “ fair 
rents ” might have warned him off this 
one). The Labour party officially wants 
large-scale nationalisation of building 
land, but this still does not answer the 
question of at what point or at what 
price public ownership takes over. 

The authors of the south Hampshire 
plan—who represent the county council 
and the two big cities of Southampton 
and Portsmouth soon to become mere 
districts within it—are war^* of any 
development machine which (like the 
Land Commission) would depend too 
much on central government support. 
They believe, however, that both 
county and district authorities may get 
more into the business of advance land 
assembly, and that there will be means 
of co-operating with private enterprise 
in development and with private | 
owners for the provision of services. 
Not by chance, the Government is due 
to publish during October the results 
of a working party which has been 
examining the idea of joint public- 
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private development agencies and, in 
particular, whether existing company 
law provides enough safeguards for tliis 
to become a general power of loc^l 
^government. (One or two councils, 
notably Buckinghamshire and Norwich, 
are already running joint schemes.) It 
. is hard to see how councils will be able 
to afford to make adequate use of their 
powers of advance land purchase, 
which they have actually had since 
1968, without tapping private sources. 

South Hampshire is a boom area 
which for some time has been growing 
at the rate of 12,000 people a year and 
which is expected to gain over 
280,000 more between 1971 and 1991. 
For half of this time, the planners 
think, it will be all right to carry on 
with a little bit of growth all round— 
adding here and there to existing 
towns and villages. But after 1981 it 
will become increasingly important to 
concentrate new growth in a limited 
number of places and enforce more 
stringent policies to protect the best 
countryside. They propose that only six 
places should receive 125,000 of the 
extra population, most of it going to 
.two small towns, Horton Heath and 
Waterlooville. 

Family incomes 

Uncovering the 
traps _ 

When the National Council for the 
Unmarried Mother and her Child 
gave evidence to the committee on one- 
parent families chaired by Mr Morris 
Finer, QC, it was asked what part it 
thought means-tested schemes had to 
play. Unable to reply, it commissioned 
an analysis of the impact of the six most 
important selective schemes in opera¬ 
tion in Britain—family income supple¬ 
ment, free school meals, rent and rate 
rebates (taking account of the Housing 
Finance Act) and of course income tax 
(taking account of family allowances) 
and national insurance contributions. 

The result is the most comprehensive 
exposition of the overlap of selective 
schemes and the poverty traps ” that 
they create that has yet been published. 
It contains other important conclusions, 
namely that the difference in 
disposable income between large and 
small families, after all selective 
benefits have been taken up, is too 
small; that a tax-credit scheme will 
help only if it swallows up most of the 
present means-tested benefits; and that 
the introduction of effective schemes 
klepends on! whether childless house¬ 


holders will accept a greater redistri¬ 
bution of incomes away from 
themselves. But its most valuable con¬ 
tents are its figures. 

The “ poverty trap ” problem is 
summarised in the examples below. At 
certain levels, a rise in gross income is 
more than eroded by a loss in benefits: 
the result is an actual fall in disposable 
income ; at one point, of over £1. It 
must be stressed that this loss is usually 
theoretical ; the figures assume that all 
benefits arc claimed (including future 
rent rebates under the Housing Finance 
Act). And, of course, benefits are fixed 
for certain periods : if a man receives 
a rise in the middle, the benefit will not 
be withdrawn for some months—^by 
which time the benefit rates may well 
have been raised again. Nor does Miss 
Della Nevitt, the autlior of the report 
and a reader in social administration 
at the London School of Economics, 
believe that the universalists have the 
answer. A £ i increase in family allow¬ 
ances, for example, would only serve to 
shift, and in some cases deepen, the 


poverty traps. 



Rent £4. rates £1 


Couple 4- 

Couple 4- 

Couple 4- 

1 child 

2 children 

3 children 

£1&—£20 

£21—£22 

£23—£24 

-£0.36 

-£0.59 

-01.02 

Rent £8, rates £2 


Couple H 

Couple 4* 

Couple 4- 

1 child 

2 children 

3 children 

£19—£20 

£25-£26 

£27—£28 

-£0.06 

-£0.35 

-£0.82 


Hospitals _ 

Bad food guide 

Anyone who has ever sampled hospital 
food in Britain will be unsurprised to 
learn that it does not come up to the 
standards of the Egon Ronay Organi¬ 
sation. But it is quite touching to 
discover, in a report published on 
Wednesday on a survey of 31 hospitals, 
what pains its investigators were to 
make allowances. 

They do have some sharp words for 
mushy vegetables, poor quality meat 
and “ worst of all ” puddings, which 
they found “almost uniformly bad.’* 
The individual reports were compiled 
after visits arranged with the help of 
the Junior Hospital Doctors’ Associa¬ 
tion, after the Department of Health, 
which has commissioned an as yet 
unpublished survey of its own, had 
refused its assistance. 

It abounds with descriptions of soggy 
chips, stringy vegetables, bitter and 
tough liver and synthetic fruit pud¬ 
dings. In one hospital the investigators 
were “privileged” with the recipe. 
Scrambled eggs (an abysmal choice 
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for mass catering) were made with 
diluted powdered milk, steamed until 
set and then whisked. The inevitable 
result was rubbery, pale and watery. 
An indifference to good cooking 
(seasoning was obviously a closed book 
to some hospitals) is merely a pity. An 
indifference to the value of fresh food 
and even ro dietetics is worse. The 
worst report was of a mental hospital 
where doctors blamed the food for 
the patients’ persistent diarrhoea. 

Such hospitals have a lower budget: 
in May, ^2.17 a head a week as 
against £2.40 in general hospitab. 
That, as the report says, is an indefen¬ 
sible distinction, particularly since 
patients there receive fewer visits and 
bunches of grapes. But the investigators 
found some mental hospitals where the 
catering staff made great efforts and 
the standards were higher than in gen¬ 
eral hospitals. The best of both earn 
generous praise. At New Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital, Cambridge, the greengage 
tart was delicious ; the Eastern General 
Hospital, Edinburgh, offered home¬ 
made vegetable soup, goed steak and 
“pommes paillettes.” But the investi¬ 
gators were well content witli a less 
recherche menu ; at St Thomas’s the 
rice pudding was “hot, creamy and 
delicious.” 

The report is careful to admit that 
perfection is impossible on a budget of 
£2.40 a week. But how good an excuse 
is this i* The nearest comparable 
figures from the National Food Survey 
show the actual ordinary household 
expenditure at much the same time was 
only £2.33 a head a week : large young 
families were making do with £1.50 a 
head. 

EIU Qu9rt9rly Economic Review Service 
Every querter. 70 reviews cover ISO countries 

Italy 

Signor Andreotti's govermnent stHl 
survives. But can k ride the inevitable 
forthcoming wage disputes, unemploy¬ 
ment, VAT problems and colour tele¬ 
vision erorm ? 

Were the war-time measures re-intro- 
duced in August to stop rising prices 
effective ? 

The latest review analyees the critical 
situation in Italy today. 

Annuei subscription to one review (4 issues 
end §n Annuel Supplement) is £1S (US$40) 
Airmen poetege £2 (USSB) Single copies £4,50 

fUSS12), peyment with order pleese. 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 St Jemn'M Fiece, London SWtA fhT , 
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Pretax profit hipest 
in Group's 17-year history ” 

—Loi d Ren wick. Chairman of Associated Television Corporation Limited 



1969 1971 


Group profit before tax £6*2 million — increase of 27%. 

^ Network contributes 51% of total. 

•SS- Dividend 30% against 281% & 1 for 10 Scrip Issue. 

Network advertising revenue £16’2m against £14*2m. 
Extension to broadcasting hours warmly welcomed. 

Revaluation of properties and land during current year. 
Interest in British Relay sold in June 72 at profit of over £2lm. 


Year to 26th March 
Turnover 
Profit before Tax 
Earnings per A Stock Unit 
Dividend per A Stock Unit 


1972 

£38,024,000 
£ 6,240,000 
979p 
750p 


1971 

£37,631,000 
£ 4.914,000 

816p 

712p 
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I We can’t imagine you prefer to eat 
ivhat you’re given, 
i When TWA 
Offers you the 
phoice of three 

f 

nam courses m 
bconomy. 

■ Or sit in an 
|)ld triple seat. 

When TWA has the new twin-seat 
I two across or a couch if the plane’s 
I lot full). On all our 70Ts. 




And surely, you don’t want to gaze 
at the clouds. 

When TWA offers a choice of two 
films.* 
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And we can’t think you’d rather 

have your 
luggage exposed 
on a trolley. 

When TWA 
rs. 

Finally we’re certain you won’t 
want to end up in a terminal in New 
York with twenty-eight other airlines. 

When TWA has its own terminal 
for TWA passengers only. 



Or change airlines in America. 
When TWA flies to thirty-six 
cities in the USA every day. 




Maybe we’re biased, but we can’t 
understand anyone flying by another 
airline. 


When you can fly by TWA’s 
Ambassador Service for the same price 
Ask any Travel Agent. 
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Associated 

JapaneseBank 

(Intemational) 

Limited 

offers theMhmngservices! 

Euro-currency finance on a medium 
and long term basis. 

Foreign Exchange and Euro-dollar dealings. 
Underwriting Euro-bonds and Euro-equities. 


AJB is an international 
consortium of leading 
Japanese banks and 
Japan's largest investment 
banking house. 


Shareholders: 

The Sanwa Bank, Limited 
The Mitsui Bank, Limited 
The Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank, Limited 
The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. 


Gengo Suzuki, Chairman 
Mr. Yuji Emori, General Manager 

Associated Japanese Bank 
(Intemational)Limited 

29-30 CornhIII, London, EC3V 3ND 
.. Telephone 01 - 623 5661 Telex 883661 
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International Report 



WNIe the winners ceiebrate, Brattefi mourns 


Norway went thataway— 
and the Danes may follow 


A clear “ yes ” from Norway this week 
would have virtually ensui'cd a similar 
response in the Danish referendum that 
is to be held next Monday, October 
and, and the European community of 
the Ten that had been envisaged would 
thus have become a firm prospect for 
the new year. Now the question is 
whether, come January, it will be the 
Nine or only the Eight. And that must 
depend on bow strongly the Danes will 
be influenced by the Norwegians’ clear 
“no.” Clear it was. After months of 
strenuous campaigning on both sides, 
a high poll (75 per cent of the elec¬ 
torate) yielded 54 “ no ” votes for each 
46 “yes” ones, giving a majority of 
more than 150,000 in a total of just 
over 2m votes cast. 

True, nearly three quarters of the 
members of Norway’s single-chamber 
parliament, elected in 1969, want the 
country to join the common market ; 
a year from now the next general 
elections may well produce a new 
parliament of much the same per- 
.suasion ; and the referendum held last 
Sunday and Monday was only a con¬ 
sultative one. But nobody can imagine 
that the Norwegians will reverse their 
decision within a matter of months. 
Their immediate problem is how to 


get out of their present pickle with the 
ability to take any further decisions 
at all. 

Mr Trygve Bratteli’s Lalx)ur govern¬ 
ment, which commands 74 of tlie 150 
seats in a Storting that cannot be 
dissolved until next September, had 
pledged itself to resign if the referen¬ 
dum went against it, and had rejected 
the suggestion that it might then 
quietly reassume office and negotiate a 
Swedish-type trade agreement with 
Brussels. The solidly pro-market Con¬ 
servative ojrposition party has similarly 
committed itself to seeking nothing 
less than full EEC membership. Only 
the Centre party (20 seats) is now 
wholly anti-market ; only about 24 
dissident Labour, Liberal and Chris¬ 
tian MPs have lined up with it on this 
issue—enough to make up the 
“ blocking quarter ” that has prevented 
‘ the Storting from ratifying the treaty 
of acce.ssion, but hardly enough to .sus¬ 
tain a new government and shape a 
new deal with Brus.sels. On the face of 
it, Norway could now* find itself with 
a virtually paralysed caretaker cabinet 
and no access to the common market 
even of die kind that Sweden and 
Finland will enjoy next year. 

Meanwhile the Danes, having timidly 


chosen to wait till they could sec which 
way the Norwegian cat jumpied, are; 
now jittering on a hot tin roof of dieit 
own. Norw^ay's vote has made their 
dilemma more, not less, acute. Goh* 
stituticnally, they have boxed theill^ 
selves in even more tightly than their 
neighbours. Their referendum is mail^ 
datory, in the sense that it offers them 
their only way of joining the EEC oth^ 
than by mustering a five-sixths majority 
in parliament—a stiffer hurdle thah 
the three-quarters one required ini 
Norway. Admittedly entry into the 
EEC. whicti has looked like a 
.sentence to Norway’s heavily proteotod^ 
fanners, has looked like the promiBtdl 
land to Denmark’s highly competitive 
ones. Given the dazzling prospect 
privileged access to 'both the Briti^. 
and the Carman food markets, sun^y^ 
the Danes could not draw back 
Jordan's brink and retreat into 
wilderness, voluntarily renouncing Ix^th 
the new (rerman opportunity and 
established British connection ? 
they might—^and for much the 
reasons that .swung the electorate 
Norway. 

The Efta years have seen a drama^ 
tightening of the links between 
Scandinavian countries. Denmark m 
always been keener about the EEC thj|^ 
the others, but it has not wanted 
find itself the only one of the grbii^ 
to enter. It has supported Swedish 
Finnish appeals for more gener^ 
terms in the agreements betwa^ 
Brussels and the non-applicant Noxd^ 
states. And now that Norway has jtbfaedi 
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on the very threshold of the common 
market^ the Danes (although a few 
days* contemplation of Norway’s new 
disarray may well give them the 
ehudders) are bound to feel the Nordic 
pull more strongly. 

Nordic solidarity should not be over¬ 
estimated, but it is to be reckoned 
among the factors that shaped this 
week’s Norwegian decision and will 
shape Monday’s Danish one. The anti- 
taiarket vote in Norway was not wholly 
accounted for by hill farmers, inshore 
fishermen, young ultra-leftists and 
elderly puritans. Nor is Norway quite 
such a snugly Arcadian place as it was 
made to appear by some of the foreign 
correspondents who invaded it last 
week. Norwegians trade and travel 
widely. They have known war, occu¬ 
pation and, in many cases, wartime 
exile ; their ships sail all the oceans ; 
they share a frontier with Russia, and 
claim a hunk of Antarctica. Indeed, 
some of their qualms about getting 
boxed into a restricted European group 
may well reflect their inclination to 
look outward at wider horizons. 

Norway is an Atlantic country in a 
special sense. Its people discovered 
North America in the eleventh century, 
emigrated there in large numbers in the 
nineteenth, and 'became founder mem¬ 
bers of Nato in the twentieth. Their 
vote against the common market does 
not necessarily imply a turning away 
from the Atlantic alliance or the 
broader idea of an Atlantic community. 
It does indicate a lively doubt whether 
a small, peripheral country, unable to 
influence centralised decision-making in 
Brussels as much as, say, Britain might 
hope to do, could preserve its cherished 
identity within a community that has 
not always handled small states’ sus¬ 
ceptibilities very tenderly. 

Uganda _ 

Speeding the 
exodus 

PROM OUR UGANDA CORRESPONDENT 

With the Asian exodus out of Uganda 
at the half-way stage, there seems a 
good chance that General Amin’s 
November 8th deadline for its comple¬ 
tion will be met after all—at least for 
those Asians who have somewhere to 
go. The British high commission has 
issued entry permits to about 15,000 
Asians, and processing is continuing at 
the rate of around 1,200 a day. 

Just how many Asians will be coming 
to Britain is still very much an open 
question, but the signs are that it will 
rtbe in the region of 30,000. Of those 



Kampala air termmal is or^a stage in a tong journey 


who have been cleared so far, about 

7.500 were anyway in the queue for 
quota vouchers. I'he rest had not pre¬ 
viously applied for entry to Britain. 
Of the 18,000 passport-holders called 
forward in the past eight days, only 
7,000 have actually come and been 
granted entry permits. The fighting on 
the Tanzanian border last week, and 
the security measures it prompted, kept 
some Asians at home. Others, in 
up-country areas, were physically 
unable to reach Kampala. 

The Ugandan government seems to 
have accepted that a good deal of red 
tape will have to be done away with 
if the Asians are to be out on time. It 
has also issued new regulations to ensure 
that the Asians do not delay their 
departure after receiving final clear¬ 
ance. Since Tuesday all outgoing 
Asians have had to buy their air, rail 
or sea tickets at the same time as they 
obtain their exit papers—^which means 
they are booked on the first available 
aircraft or train out. Until then many 
had been hanging on in the hope of 
seeing some progress made towards 
selling their businesses. In practice the 
few weeks they might have been able 
to spin out would almost certainly have 
made little difference, for there is no 
more word on the sale of Asian property 
than there is on arrangements for the 
remission of the proceeds. 

The airlift of Asians to Britain, 
which has been running at 500-600 
people a day, should have expanded to 
800 a day by the end of this we^. 
The Canadian airlift is now also under 
way. The Canadian immigration office 
here has so far granted visas to about 

1.500 Asians, most of them either state¬ 
less or Ugandan citizens, and they will 
be flown out over the next 10 days or 
so. Another 6,000 applications are still 
being processed. About 1,000 of the 

4.500 Indian citizens have already left, 


and 1,000 British Asians have been 
granted Indian visas. 

The number of Asians going to coun¬ 
tries other than Britain, Canada and 
India will probably be smaller than 
some of the forecasts now being made 
suggest. This is partly 'because, with 
the exception of Australia, Malawi and 
one or two others, none of the coun¬ 
tries who have made statements of 
intent has yet begun translating them 
into practical terms. It is also because 
not all that many Asians—apart from 
the luckless ones who find themselves 
stateless—seem disposed to try their 
luck in places with which they have no 
connections. 

The stateless Asians remain the most 
intractable of the many problems 
General Amin’s expulsion order has 
produced. No official figures have yet 
been released on their number, but 
it is estimated that about 16,000 people 
were deprived of their citizenship in 
the government’s “ verification ” cam¬ 
paign. Assians exempted from expulsion 
by virtue of their Ugandan citizenship 
or professional skills ate currently being 
required to buy identity cards to 
“ facilitate their continued stay and 
movement in Uganda.” The stateless 
have no identity, and no easily identi¬ 
fiable future. 

Rhodesia _ 

Making no into yes 

FROM OUR RHODESIA CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Ian Smith apparently managed to 
head off a right-wing challenge to his 
authority over Rhodesia at last week’s 
annual congress of the ruling Rhode¬ 
sian Front, and the result is that once 
again there is speculation about a 
settlement with Britain. Even before 
Mr Smith told the 600 deli^ates that 
he was still anxious for a settlment 
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BAk 1. Prewar model, but fashionable until the 
early fifties. Chief function: to represent stability 
in a changing world. Most admired quality: 
unflappable passivity Quite a few still about. 

Ink U. Fimes model. Not many styling 
chang^es, but war service had introduced some 
modifications under the bonnet. Greater readi¬ 
ness to look forward, less talent for passivity; but 
still lack of affinity with the go- getting busines.s- 
man. 

Mk in. Never became universally available. 
Barclays development work produced several 
unorthodox models—and caused anxiety by 
housing some of them in light, glass-wallod 
branches. These unfortified branches were 
generally condemned by all except their staff 
and customers. 


The engineers of Barclays future were seen 
to be implementing a three point plulosophy: 

1 . all banks need not be the same. 

Z, initiative in a manager is not a sin, 

3. m the successful b^k of the future, the 
manager will need to show inventiveness and 
imagination on behalf of his customers. 

Pundits regarded this philosophy as eccentric 
and even dangerous. 

Mk IV. The current model. Some examples 
elsewhere, but chiefly concentrated in Barclays. 
Styling hardly matters: drive is paramount. 
Accepts innovatiun as fashionable, even habitual. 
Evidently a product of the company which 
launched Barclaycard: and which runs one of 
the most successful banks in Amonca. 

Chief function' financial problem-solver, 


equipped with an enormous range of options 
and services 

The BaxoUys fleet consists of Mk 111 snd 
Mk IV models only, and the Mk nis are belag 
converted. 

If you or your company are curi ently dealing 
with a Mk I or a Mk n, you are almost certainly at 
the wrong bank However well-polished the 
earlier model may be, and however affectionate 
you may feel about him, he is unlikely to give 
you the performance you need today. 

Could we suggest a test dnve ? Call on your 
nearest Barclays manager— you'll find that he's 
in business, too. ..I.. 


BARCLAYS 


Banking means Barclays 
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TheNippimFudosan Bank,Ltd. 

(Incorporated in Japan with limited liability) 

announces 

the opening of a London Representative Office at 

52 Lime Street, London EC3M 7BS 

Telephone: 01-626 8027/9 

Telex; 884968 Cables: Bankfudosan, London 

At this new RcpresentcHive Office in London, we are happy 
to offer information and advice on Japanese business and incJnstry 
in (jeneral, as well as rjiranginq for medium and long-teim finance, 
including Eurocurrency tiansactions 

The U.K. Administrative Officers: 

Ken Katsuyama Director 

and Representative—Europe 
Toichi Danno Deputy Representative 
Shigeo Ichikawa Assistant Representative 


L_.. 


A bivuScii bank b very concent 
about where and how its 
clients five. 

The National Housing Bank (BNH) was established In 1964 to petfcrm Brazilian housing policy. A serious crisis was then 
responsible for a tremendous housing shortage at a time when urban population increased at the rate of more than 5% a year. 
Against such backgrounds, BNH was created and has developed: 

*the Housing Rnance System, through which 600 thousands of Brazilians acquired their homes. 

* the Brazilian Savings and Loan System. Using Its Pass-book Savings Accounts (GKlemetas de Poupan 9 a) and its Real 
Estate Bills, (Letras Imoblllirlas), more than 250.000 homes for workers were financed, and Brazilians were provided whith a 
profitable means where to invest their savings. 

•the F.G.T.S. According to Brazilian labour laws, every employer has to make a deposit of 8% of every one of his workers' 
wage In this fund. Such deposits get the benefit of monetary corretary corretion and Interest, every three months. 

That Is how BNH has effectively helped to control monetary inflation, and contributed fbrcreationofnew Industries and 
Jobs.But that is not all.BN H also exerts influence in urban Infra structure,has established and rules the National Plan for water supply 
and sewage - PLANASA - thus financing the system which until 1980 will provide 80% of the Country's population with treated 
water. 


MINISTRY OP INTERIOR 



NATION AL NOUtINO BANK 
Sevlnii PremeileiB CeiiiM *4 


And all this was accomplished In only eight years. 

We are glad BNH was so concerned about where and how Its clients live. 
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there had been reports of renewed con¬ 
tacts between British and Rhodesian 
o£ficials. Mr Smith’s appeal to the 
congress not to rock the settlement 
boat seems to confirm these reports, 
and among businessmen in Salisbury 
there is a growing feeling that the two 
governments are trying to find a way 
to circumvent the Pearce report, which 
earlier this year found the settlement 
drawn up by Mr Smith and Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home to be unacceptable to 
Rhodesia’s 5.4m blacks. 

The press was excluded from the 
three-day congress, but Mr Smith seems 
to have taken the heat out of some of 
its debates by doing two things. First, 
he lectured his audience on the facts 
of life about the economy and the 
guerrilla problem. Rhodesia’s economy 
remains under siege; exports rose agaiii 
in the first half of 1972, but the balance 
of payments is still under considerable 
strain. As for the guerrillas, a landmine 
has recently exploded at the Mana 
l^ools game park close to the Zambezi, 
and the Rhodesian authorities are con¬ 
cerned about reports of Frelimo pene¬ 
tration southwards in Portuguese 
Mozambique. 

Secondly, Mr Smith emphasised that 
the settlement terms left lying on the 
table by the British Government would 
not interfere with “ traditional ” racial 
segregation in Rhodesia. Fhe Land 
Tenure Act, which divides the country 
roughly equally by area between 5.4m 
blacks and 290,000 whites. Coloureds 
and Asians, would be retained under 
the spttlement. There would still be 
separate schools, hospitals and residen¬ 
tial areas, he promised. So much for 
the section of the proposed settlement 
which sets out the Rhodesian govern¬ 
ment’s “ firm intention ” to make pro¬ 
gress towards ending racial discrimina¬ 
tion. 

So it does seem that there was some 
move rightwards by the platform in 
response to grassroots pressures at the 
congress. Al^ough delegates are reluc¬ 
tant to say precisely what was agreed 
upon in committee, it appears that the 
right was given some assurances about 
future policies. These include the siting 
of black townships in black areas, and 
the ending of “ infiltration ” by 
Coloureds and Asians into white resi¬ 
dential areas. 

This suggests that the whole thing 
is very much where it was a year ago ; 
then too Mr Smith was able to divert 
right-wing pressures by holding out 
hopes of a settlement. This time, Ije 
says he has some ideas not on how to 
renegotiate the terms, which he has 
said is out of die question, but on how 


to get the proposals implemented. This 
boils down to his apparent hope that 
he can convince Britain either that 
Lord Pearce was wrong, or that black 
opinion has changed since March. 
Some white Rhodesians are hopefully 
assuming that Britain is now so 
de.sperately tired of Rhodesia and so 
embittered about Amin-style African 
nationalism that it is more willing to 
circumnavigate die Pearce report than 
it was a few'^ months ago. 

Ir eland _ 

Removing the 
difference 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

After a summer in which things 
seemed to go miraculously his way— 
the successful refereTidum on Irish 
entry into the common market, and 
then the triumph of the Mid-Cork 
by-election -Mt Jack Lynch faces a 
difficult winter, f'he Irish prime 
minister knows that last week’s 
rioting and homb-planting in tlie 
Dundalk area, just south of the border, 
was nothing n.uch by Northern Irish 
standards, but it shook southerners out 
of their comy^laccncy and shocked the 
republic’s young minister h)r justice, 
Mr Desmond O’Malley, into threaten¬ 
ing subversives with “ lough and 
immediate ” measures. 

There art not many people who 
believe the Provisional IRA’s disclaimer 
of responsibility for the business in 
Dundalk It is not clear whether the 
incident, like similar earlier ones in 
other border areas, marks an extension 
of the Provisionals’ campaign into the 


republic. But Mr O’Malley was bn 
safe ground in claiming that at least 
95 per cent of the Irish people would 
support any action taken by the 
government to suppress violence. 

Events are now obliging Mr Lynch 
to match with deeds his promises to 
grasp the nettle of constitutional 
change in order to remove some of 
the differences between the south and 
the north. Already a referendum has 
been promised this winter on the 
question of lowering the voting age to 
18. Mr Lynch must decide within 
the next few weeks whetlier he will 
at the same lime put to the people 
the question of removing from the 
constitution the article, number 44, 
which recognises the special position ” 
of the Roman Catholic church and' 
possibly another one, number 4I1 

prohibiting divorce. 

The electorate, like the Catholic 

hierarchy, would probably agree to die 
removal of article 44 but not to the 
legalising of divorce. So long as these 
articles remain, and with them the laws 
against the import and sale of contra¬ 
ceptives, Mr Lynch can fairly be 
accused of hypocrisy towards the 

north. He would prefer to trade con- . 
stitutional change—even to the extent 
of a totally new constitution—^against 
a British move of>ening the door to 
eventual Irish unity by consent. But 
the pressures on him may oblige him, 
to act earlier. 

Most people in the republic long 

ago wrote off Mr Whitelaw’s conference, 
in Darlington this week as a meaning¬ 
less but inevitable prelude to the 
eventual solution, which they believe 
Britain will have to impose. Mr Lynch’^t 
main interest is to secure his owtr 



Dvndafk: nothing much by northern standards 





position in quadripartite talks between 
the London and Dublin governments 
and the two communities in Northern 
Ireland before that solution is 
announced. So the Irish government 
will press its charges against Britain 
at Strasbourg for alleged breaches of 
seven separate articles of the European 
Convention on human rights involving 
torture and killings, despite Mr Heath’s 
tequest when he met Mr Lynch at 
Munich for them to be withdrawn. 
But if the couit accepts the admis¬ 
sibility of the Irish government’s 
evidence Mr Lynch would be prepared 
to withdraw the charges at a later 
date in return for British recognition 
of a place for him at the conference 
table deciding Northern Ireland’s 
future. 

United Nations _ 

Blood and 
bonhomie _ 

The big guns rumbled this week in the 
United Nations General Assembly. 
Keynote speeches were delivered by 
Mr Rogers, Mr Gromyko, M. 
Schumann and Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home. The Secretary of State, point¬ 
ing out that such antagonists as the two 
Koreas, the two Germanics and India 
and Pakistan had found they could 
talk to each other, made a fresh 
call for an Arafo-Israeli dialogue, either 
generalised or limited to the priority 
aim of disengagement along the Suez 
canal. But his major theme was inter¬ 
national terrorism. 

Mr Rogers offered draft texts of 
three treaties. One would aim at the 
protection of diplomats and officials 
against kidnapping and other acts of 
violence. A second, like the ^project 
that Britain recently opposed in the 
International Civil Aviation Organisa¬ 
tion, would hind signatory states to 
punish skyjackers and to cut off air 
services to countries that shielded them. 
The third, dealing with the “export¬ 
ing” of terrorism, would provide for 
action against groups that attacked 
or kidnapped “ innocent civilians in a 
foreign state ” with the aim of black¬ 
mailing a government or an inter¬ 
national organisation. 

Mr Rogers took pains to show that 
he was not singling out the Arabs for 
condemnation ; he also reassured the 
Africans that he was not seeking to 
obstruct the struggle for self-deterniin- 
ation in white-ruled southern Africa. 
Next day, in an interesting contrast, 
Mr Gromyko included in his speech 
f specific denunciation of the “ acts of 



terrorism committed by certain 
elements in the Palestinian movement,” 
and notably their “criminal actions” 
in Munich. 

But a speech is one thing, action is 
another. Three days before Mr 
Gromyko’s speech, Russia had backed 
an unsuccessful Arab bid to prevent 
the subject of terrorism being debated 
in this year’s assembly. The defeat of 
this move ended a four-day procedural 
struggle which produced a vote 
of 66 to 27 in favour of holding a 
debate. China, a conspicuous ally of 
the Arab opponents of this decision, 
thus found itself on the losing side for 
the third time in one day, for the 
assembly had also rejected its demand 
for a debate on Korea and overruled 
its objections to a debate about the 
admission of Bangladesh to the UN. 

It was the new secretary-general, 
Mr Kurt Waldheim, who had made 
the first formal move for an assembly 
debate on terrorism. His initiative, 
taken only three days after the 
Munich massacre, looked like founder¬ 
ing at one stage during last week’s 
procedural tussle. The necessary major¬ 
ity vote was mustered only after 
Jamaican and Saudi Arabian amend¬ 
ments to the first draft of the proposal 
had both narrowed its scope and, in 
another sense, widened it by adding 
(in words borrowed from Mr Wald¬ 
heim himself) a reference to 
“frustration and despair” as causes 
of some forms of terrorism. 

Yet the assen^ly itself had opened 
under the shadow. As the delegates 
gathered last week, airline pilots were 
demonstrating, with demands for 
urgent action against skyjacking, out¬ 
side the UN buildings, in which 
security precautions had been 
tightened. The new precautions did 
not avert a minor incident that came 
just after the opening statement by 
this year’s assembly prerident, Mr 
Stanislaw rrepezynski of Poland ; but 
the protester who had got into the 
public gallery was, fortunately, con¬ 
tent to scatter leaflets and shout 


” Let the Soviet Jews go !” 

The nervousness in the New York 
air did not noticeably reduce the 
bonhomie among the major powers* 
foreign ministers as they paired off for 
the usual senes of private chats. This 
year Britain’s Foreign Secretary found 
his Russian colleague just about as 
amiable as his French and American 
ones. Sir Alec also had a quiet word 
about fish with the foreign minister of 
Iceland. There seemed, however, no 
way of easing the plight of Uganda’s 
A^sians by similar discreet methods. 
Sir Alec had to try the effect of 
including in his speech a request for a 
debate, and for support for his appeal 
to President Amin to extend his Nov¬ 
ember deadline and end the practice of 
stripping the expellees of their posses¬ 
sions. 



Fighting back 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Bonn 

While Willy Brandt’s coalition begins 
the fight for its political life, west 
Germany’s security chiefs are trying 
out a new strategy to defeat political 
terrorism. The task is urgent, since 
spokesmen for the Black September 
group have promi.sed new terrorist 
attacks in Germany in revenge for die 
battle at Fiirstenfcldbruck airport on 
September 5th. One of them, talking 
in Beinit to a reporter from the 
German magazine, Quick, spoke of the 
group’s determination to free the Aree 
surviving Munich killers. 

The Palestinian terrorists can choose 
from a broad range of targets as the 
election campaign gets under way and 
politicians travel about the country. 
They might even try something at the 
Frankfurt book fair, which opened this 
week with a fair sprinkling of strongly 
Zionist Jewish publishers among the 
throng. The Hamburg interior minister 
announced after a recent conference rf 
state interior ministers that the security 
forces have drawn up a new list of 
persons and places that require special 
protection, and that there will be much 
tighter control at airports. 

But the new approach to internal 
security hinges on two things in par¬ 
ticular : the creation of a special 
counter-terrorist force, and stricter 
control of foreign residents. The new 
squad of 180 men will be drawn from 
the Border Defence Force and will be 
responsible to the federal minister of 
the interior. It will provide sharp¬ 
shooters, explosives experts and com- 
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When you say you’re 
flying Lufthansa 
and will arrive at 
8 : 05 , you wiil be 
expected at 8 : 05 . 

What a reputation we Germans have. 

Okay, so we are a little nutty 
about being punctual. That’s not 
so bad when you’re trying to get 
to an important appointment. 

Certainly it’s possible that 
something may happen to keep us 
from being on time 100%, but you 
can bet we’re hying. 

If you’re a little late checking in, 
you’ll still see a smiling face. 

If we’re a little late taking off, you’ll 
see a red face. 

Lufthansa 

the more you fly 







W^e given our Spitfire engine something new to run 

Thelnumphlbledo. 



Rather than give you more cars, Triumph 
give you mi>rc care. The ////common denom¬ 
inator ul' all Triumph models is: quality. 
Which, when you consider everything 
Triumph put into it, means yt>u get more car. 

And, whether it's a luxury car or a sports 
car, there’s no loss of that other Triumph 
specific: individuality. Of course, some of 
the sportincss rubs off on the luxury cars. 
And vice versa. 

It may surprise you to learn the Triumph 
Toledo has the same basic power unit as the 
Spitfire. Smooth and responsive as ever. 

The Toledo’s light handling and agility 
in manoeuvre, make it a gem in the jams and 


a quite exhilarating inovet on the open road. 

Yet ii burns fuel very economically. It 
turns in artmnd 33 to the gallon. 

Another ‘cci)nomic' advantage is its 29.75 
ft. turning circle. You get in and out of tight 
parking situations with a lor less fuss and 
effort. 

If you’re a six-footer, the Toledo doesn’t 
cramp you: style. You’ll find ample rotim 
behind the wheel to stretch your legs. And 
your rear passengers aren’t cramped either. 

While vcu’re all enjoying the smuoth- 
ness ol the ride, you also eu.jo', the luxury 
touches like full carpeting and generously 
upholstered seats. And you’ll enioy knowing 


the Toledo’s a Spitfire at heart. 

Prices; ex-works including purchase i: 
and fitted front scat bells, 2-door £992*4 
4-dt>or £ i,035'yfy. 

Triumpli Moior C Company I dmited, 
(Coventry. 'Felephone: 020 3-75511. 
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. Yes, logs, trig, roots, exponents 
and other complex functions. 

The amazing HP-35 does so much 
more than simple arithmetic. 

Whether you are an engineer or 
scientist, an academic, statistician 
surveyor, banker, broker or 
administrator, HP-35 is the 
pocket problem solver 
you've always 

needed. Just see JjV^ ^ mm 
what it can do! iHi 
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4^ Much more than 
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Roman dog sniffs Gorman mail 


munications technicians who can be 
flown in by helicopter at short notice 
to handle a crisis like the Olympic 
tragedy. But the stale security services 
will still be the first line of defence 
against political extremists, and some 
are forming their own commando-style 
squads. 

Second, there will be a closer watch 
on west Germany’s 3.4m foreign resi¬ 
dents, who include large numbers of 
Jugoslavs, Turks and Greeks, as well 
as the 70,000 Arabs living in the 
country—13,000 of them without the 
necessary permits. The Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution, west 
Germany’s internal intelligence service, 
claims that 47 foreign political groups 
are active in west Germany that are 
“conspiratorial or with terrorist lean¬ 
ings.” These range from Turkish right¬ 
wingers and the Croatian separatists to 
the Palestinian extremists and Spanish 
anarchists. The state interior ministers 
have agreed, as a first step, to expel 
60 Arabs who are believed to be in 
league with terrorist groups. 

The Hamburg police showed the 
way on September aist by deporting 
three Arabs back to the countries 
shown in their passports. For a girl 
called Helen Abu Hadid, who is 
alleged to have been an accomplice to 
the murde^r > of five Jordanians, includ¬ 
ing a police informer, near Cologne 
in February, this was Israel. Four of 
•the 13 people listed by the Hamburg 
police will have a chance to appeal in 
court. One of them is Yousif Abdel 
Muhdi, who was the local leader of the 
General Union of Palestinian Students, 
generally regarded as a front for Fatah. 
He was also a member of Rasd, the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation’s 
intelligence service, whose chief, Ali 
Hassan Salameh, is thought to be the 
man in charge of Bla^ September 
operations. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

The investigations in Hamburg 
reveal a tangled undergrowth of ter¬ 
rorism and intrigue. Arab extremists 
in west Germany move back and forth 
fairly frequently from east Germany 
and Jugoslavia. One of the missing men 
on the Hamburg list is in east Berlin 
and anotlier had stopped there on his 
way back to Beirut. How the Pales¬ 
tinian guerrillas get their arms is 
another obscure story, but many of 
them are equipped with arms manu¬ 
factured in Russia or eastern Europe, 
like the Kalashnikov sub-machine 
guns that were used at Munich. 

The west Germans accept that there 
has to be an international approach 
to what has become a trans-national 
concern. The new anti-terrorist divi¬ 
sion of Interpol, to be based at Scot¬ 
land Yard, is a step forward, but there 
were 111 countries represented at the 
Interpol conference in Frankfurt that 
ended this week, and the organisation 
represents too many viewpoints to be 
really effective. 

Spy country 

PROM OUR eONN CORRESPONDENT 

At Bonn railway station, one spring 
evening in 1970, a woman in her early 
forties was waiting for her train home 
to Cologne after an evening at the 
theatre. She never caught the train. 
Instead .she was apprehended by the 
west German police, who found in her 
handbag copies of the minutes of two 
of Herr Brandt’s cabinet meetings. The 
woman was Liane Lindner, alias 
Ingeborg Weber, who had been work¬ 
ing for east German intelligence since 
i960. Frau Lindner passed the time of 
day in the office of a Cologne publisher 
but devoted her real efforts to supply¬ 
ing the east Germans with political and 
scientific information. In her flat (as 
all good spy stories go) were found 
instruments for coding and false pass¬ 
ports. Frau Lindner was a devoted 
theatre-goer, never failing to come to 
Bonn once a week. The Bonn theatre 
was the place where she was handed 
information and documents by her 
agents, chief of whom was Frau Irene 
Shultz, at that time the science 
minister’s secretary. 

The two ladies were last week 
handed over to the east Germans, 
having spent more than two years in 
prison while investigations went on. In 
return, the west Germans are receiving 
more than lOO “political prisoners” 
from the east. Some of these had been 
sentenced to prison for life, others were 
serving terms of 5-15 years. They had 
been charged with various crimes 



including currency smuggling, attempt 
ing to help people to escape to thi 
west, and trying to escape thcmsdven 
Perhaps, too, there were some who hac 
been up to the same kind of mischie 
in Karl Marx Allee, Berlin, as WM 
Frau Lindner in Adenauer Allee, Bonn^ 
The west Germans are being very die; 
creet about the whole affair. 

The fact of the matter is th^ 
exchanges, arranged through lawyers in 
west and east Berlin, take place regUA 
larly, and normally the general publra 
knows nothing about them. In somm 
years there are merely two or threl 
exchanges, in others as many as 3 ^ 
Not all the exchanges are on the scaK 
of this latest, which is one of tht 
biggest ever, but they have become par^ 
of the way of life of a divided natioH^ 
They continue irrespective, almost, o| 
the political atmosphere. The west 
German view is that east Germany 
stacks up political hostages against Si 
rainy day and to secure the rdease of 
specific spies. The east looks after iH 
own. Indeed, Frau Lindner is said to 
have fretted to her jailers after a couple 
of years that “ they should hav^ 
exchanged me by now.” 

West Germany remains an excecki? 
ingly popular place for what in othe^ 
countries seems to have become k 
rather outmoded profession: that ol 
the individual spy. Unofficial figures 
put the number of agents working Sot 
foreign interests here at 16,000. Even 
in central European terms this is St 
remarkable figure. Even more remark^ 
able, the interior ministry affirms 
80 per cent of ali agents are wesl 
Germans spying for east Germany. Thi| 
makes sense when one rememben litat 
more than 3m east Germans have 
crossed to the west since 1949 and are 
readily assimilated into west German 
society. t 

The problems of security in an qpesi 
society were vividly illustrated sotnft 
time ago when two men stole a lo-foojf 
Sidewinder missile from a Nato base 
in broad daylight and, having dis^ 
mantled it, proceeded to send it ^ 
freight to Moscow. This week a sentof 
official of the west German trade umom 
federation was arrested in BerBny 
allegedly in the act of passing inicrodBi^ 
and documents to an espionage contact^ 
For as long as there are two Germany^ 
the trade in secrets and in people 
inevitably continue. The pool ^ 
political prisoners in east Germai^ 
encourages latter-day Frau Lindners 
carry on happily ferreting out secre^ 
secure in the knowledge that even ^ 
they are caught it wUl not be lon| 
before they are exchanged. 
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Martial law comas to Manila's Hilton 


Philippines _ 

The mark of 
Marcos 

PAOM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

With a flurry of melodramatics Presi¬ 
dent Marcos last Saturday did what 
he was expected to do by imposing 
martial law on the Philippines. This 
development had been awaited ever 
since he suspended, and afterwards 
only partly restored, habeas corpus just 
over a year ago. 

The question is why now. The 
president's sec:ond term of office does 
not run out until the end of next year. 
Evidently he calculated that this was 
as good a time as any to eliminate 
those who have persistently opposed 
his desire to extend his rule beyond 
the constitutional limit of two four- 
year terms. The recent floods destroyed 
the gains of the past three years of 
economic stringency ; prices of food 
and other e.sscntials have been climbing 
unmanageably in the past few weeks. 
To add to the president's woes, his 
manoeuvres in the constitutional con¬ 
vention iv retain power legitimately, 
by becoming prime minister of a 
Westminster-style democracy, were 
vitiated by the convention’s resolution 
to ban him, his wife and other close 
relatives from establishing a Marcos 
dynasty. 

True, Mr Marcos and his wife have 
repeatedly and vehemently denied in 
public that either of them had any 
intention of hanging on to power 
beyond the lawful span. But some of 
their public actions, together with the 
private assurances given to palace 
cronies that they had no intention of 
retiring into politicaF limbo after 1973, 

Si.. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

enhanced the fears of those Filipinos 
who, politically weaned on American 
democratic values, look upon the two- 
party system and the orclcrly transfer 
of power as ideals no less sanctified 
than motherhood. 

The government’s dark reference to 
a Peking-inspired plot to undermine 
national safety is no more than clumsy 
sensationalism to provide an excuse for 
suppressing criticism. When the army 
high command displayed photographs 
of caches of arms with Chinese mark¬ 
ings, most people in Manila saw only 
the mark of Marcos. The “ new 
society” Mr Marcos says he intends 
to construct with his newly acquired 
powers—a country purged of corrup¬ 
tion and social injustices—is no more 
than a sonorous slogan evocative of 
Lyndon Johnson’s “great society.” 

Public venality, endemic in the 
Philippines, has probably never before 
been on such immodest display as in 
the past few years. Public funds have 
been blatantly diverted for partisan 
and personal political gain, and seldom 
has it been so evident as now that 5 per 
cent of the people own 95 per cent of 
the country’s wealth. All this, placed 
alongside Mr Marcos’s declarations of 
good intentions, has created a chasm 
in credibility which will take more than 
catch phrases to bridge. But Mr 
Marcos is now asking his countrymen 
to accept that the evils from which 
they are suffering cannot be eradicated 
without the elimination of criticism, 
and rule by decree. 

In the course of his second term, 
President Marcos has rearranged the 
leadership of the armed forces to 
ensure direct loyalty to himself. He may 
thus have already won the battle 
against his political enemies. But he 
may also have made the mistake of 
under-estimating the Filipino sense of 
individualism, which rejects heroes or 
any man who comes on bigger than 
life as they know it. This could cost 
him the war. 

Switzerland 

Make love and war 

Cohabiting is now no more illegal in 
Switzerland than exporting arms—^at 
least in one part of the country. On 
Sunday the citizens of Zurich repealed 
a 116-year-old ban on “concubinage,” 
the living together of unmarrM 
couples, and abolished fines and jail 
sentences for couples failing to comply 
with “ separation orders,” On the 
same day Zunch was also one of 17 
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cantons which voted to defeat a pro¬ 
posal that would have prevent^ the 
export of Swiss arms to any country 
except European neutrals. 

But it was a close call for the arms 
manufacturers: ^93,199 votes against 
584,736. Normally .Swiss referendums 
do not come as close as that to succra, 
particularly when they involve changing 
the existing state of things. The Swiss 
are a conservative lot. One reason why 
this one did so well may be memories 
of the Oerlikon Biihrle rumpus in 19^, 
when it was discovered that Swiss 
planes of the International Red Cross, 
flying relief supplies to Biafra, were 
being shot at by Swiss guns sold to the 
Nigerian government. On further 
investigation it was discovered that 
Oerlikon Blihrle had sold some $2om 
of arms to South Africa, Egypt, Israel, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Nigeria 
between 1965 and 196B, in unusually 
flagrant contravention of the Swiss 
policy which, in theory, is supposed to 
prohibit sales to areas of actual or 
potential conflict. 

Even before the start of the trial of 
senior employees of Oerlikon Biihrle 
in 1970, the necessary 50,000 signatures 
had been collected to call for a referen¬ 
dum. The churches took an active part 
in the campaign to mobilise public 
opinion in favour of an export ban : 
one Protestant committee spent money 
from relief funds to finance a poster 
campaign. Even though ‘the proposal 
has been defeated, the campaign has 
borne fruit in a new federal law which 
sets up a special office to enforce 
existing arms restrictions and stiffer 
penalties for breaking them. 

The arms industry has not been 
exactly idle either. To show how useful 
Swiss arms exports can be, it ran news¬ 
paper advertisements about the Swiss- 
made armoured cars used by the 
Munich police after the Olympic kil¬ 
lings. And it has argued that exports 
are essential to maintain the domestic 
arms industry Switzerland needs for 
its policy of armed neutrality. The 
Swiss government seemed to recognise 
the force of this argument when in 
1969 an order that Oerlikon Biihrle 
should be given no more export 
licences was rescinded only a month 
later. 

Sweden faces the same problem, but 
even more so, because it imposes the 
same kind of report restrictions as 
Switzerland while aspiring to a higher 
level of both public morality and tech¬ 
nology. As a result the Viggen 5 $ prob¬ 
ably the last totally Swedish military 
aimiaft that Saab will ev^ tiuild. 
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Theie’s a new face in London. 

Mitsubishi Trust and Banking Corporation opens its 
new London Representative Off ice October 2nd 

at WInchestci House, 77 LtMXion Wall. LiHHkNi EC2N IBE 

PiMMK': 01 628 488H'9 Cal*;: MIBTRUST L()N1X)N EC2 Telex: 88 7208 






Maybe “old face” would be more 
like it. We were founded in 1927, And 
we helped establish the first London- 
based Japanese overseas investment 
trust group in 1931. 

But there’s a new look about u.s. 
Total funds at the end of March 1972 
stood at £2,838.8 million a growth 
of 764 per cent in ten years. And 
we’re active in every major area of 
trust, general banking, agency, and 


other business. 

Our information on Japanese indus¬ 
tries is exhaustive. We’ve extended 
many long-term loans to joint ventures 
in Japan, and will increasingly extend 
them to joint ventures abroad as well. 

In short, we’ve got a lot to offer. 
And we’d like to tell you more about 
it. We may not be a new face here, 
exactly speaking, but we can introduce 
you to some new possibilities. 


jr'**MITSIlBISHI TRDST 

and Banking Corporation 
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mi/MCABOUr^ 
LATIN 



The area's latest political, economic and busi¬ 
ness developments Easy to read, authoritative 
and free from bias. Culled by men on the spot, 
flashed to London, analysed and condensed 
into a compact 8,000 word weekly news^ 
letter. All this from a close-knit team,^ 
^Vcentred on John Rottie, Chris- f 
tophofRoporandJoBerosford, I / 
M ^/whose experience of the area 
^ ^matched by their understanding 
\Your needs. 

I This IS LATIN AMERICA re- / ' 
Vquired reading in 60 countries for f 
^^,000 journalists, businessmen, I 
^^^^cademics, diplomats, governmentV I 
mficials and others concerned with Latir^^ 
American developments. 

As soon as you become a regular reader you 
start to benefit from the newsletter's shrewd 
interpretation and exclusive reporting. Carry¬ 
ing no advertising, completely independent 
of government and big business, latin 
AMERICA is free to tell the full story and let 
the chips fall where they may. Earlier this year 
its revelation of secret negotiations among the 
Peruvian and United States governments and 
Standard Oil upset all concerned, but the 
story was never denied. 

In Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Uruguay and Mexico, complex 
strugglesr for power presage major changes 
over the next two years. Follow the see-saw 
of events each week in LATIN AMERICA 








Latin America 
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Japan and Taiwan 

From Taipei, with 
tears 

' . ■ . n " ■' 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

Acting as luunble interpreter, the 
second consul of the dying Japanese 
jembassy in Taipei twice broke into 
tears at the severity of the rebukes 
delivered by laiwan’s prime minister, 
Chiang Ching-kuo, to the Japanese 
envoy, Mr Shiina, when the two met 
to discuss Japan’s new pro-China policy 
last week. Then two members of the 
Shiina mission diffidently but seriously 
inquired why there had not been more 
violent demonstrations against them. 
Those marginal human closeups best 
reflect the mood of the meeting on the 
eve of Mr I’anaka’s kowtow in Peking : 
Japanese nationalist guilt, Chinese 
Nationalist toughness. 

The Japanese had come well pre¬ 
pared for a stony reception ; they had 
indeed indicated that they were pre¬ 
pared to offer proposals for building 
R. highway around the coast of Taiwan 
and an atomic energy station at a 
Taiwanese port as proof of their con¬ 
tinuing interest in the island’s economic 
future. But they were curtly told that 
Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalists did not 
wish to be insulted by this kumshaw. 

The Nationalists were resolved to be 
tough and contemptuous. They dis¬ 
approved of the students who harassed 
the Japanese, and they were severely 
correct themselves. They neither expect 
nor seek favours. They have been 
“adjusting” to their new position in 
the world, ever since the United 
Nations expelled them, by diversifica¬ 
tion and reorganisation of industry, and 
by examining the development of 
akemative markets. 

They will give the knuckle to the 
Japanese, who—apart from $68m in 
capital investment, now slackening and 
basically representative of small units 
—^have a good deal to lose themselves 
by a reduction of trade. Taiwan is 
their third largest market and provided 
them with a $635m surplus last year. 
The Nationalists have already decided 
to ban any imports from Japan which 
total more than $20,000 on each order, 
and to pump loans from hard currency 
reserves into local industries that wish 
to stockpile raw materials now avail¬ 
able from Japan or to produce equip¬ 
ment now bought from Japan. One 
major worr\' for the Nationalists is the 
possible contraction of the export of 
agricultural products to Japan, worth 
$250m a year. The Japanese have 



They defaced Shiina's face 


already started buying bananas from 
China instead of Taiwan. 

The belligerent Nationalists snarl 
that Mr Tanaka’s approach to Peking 
is “asking the tiger for his skin.” 
Reports of undercover feelers from 
Peking to Taipei arc ridiculed. Less 
contemptuous, and perhaps more 
expedient, are denials of any Soviet 
overtures, although a recent Taipei 
green light discreetly offered port 
facilities to transient Soviet trawlers 
from Vladivostock which Hongkong has 
rejected. 

One possible Peking manoeuvre would 
embarrass the Taipei government: an 
apolitical offer by the Red Cross rep¬ 
resentatives of the Mao Tse-tung 
“ bandits ” to the Red Cross represen¬ 
tatives of the Chiang Kai-shek 
“ bandits ” for Korean-style discussions 
on reunions of families on the island 
and the mainland separated since 
1949. The Chiang Kai-shek “bandits,” 
it is clear, would reject such an 
approach without any concern for 
adverse United Nations and Geneva 
Red Cross reactions. 

Yet dark anxieties overhang the 
current mood of righteous indignation 
on Taiwan at Japan’s betrayal It is 
believed that Japan and China will 
exchange diplomatic representatives 
inside three months. Can Thailand, 
Malaysia, the Philippines and Australia 
be far behind? 

The Nationalists have one sound 
incontrovertible answer to these doubts. 
The 12m native Taiwanese will 
unswervingly support the Nationalist 
Chinese devil they know rather than 
the communist Chinese devil they don\ 
want to. 
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China 

You do better if 
you work harder 

Material incentives, they say in China, 
are reactionary poisons us^ by cads 
like Liu Shao-chi to tempt people down 
the capitalist road. But then they say 
that “ rational rewards,” which are of 
course quite different, are a sound 
maoist method of strengthening the 
socialist economy. The difference 
between these two types of payment is 
often difficult to grasp, even for Chinese 
party officials. But the result of this 
semantic refinement is what matters: 
Chinese peasants are now being 
encouraged by the promise of pirofit to 
work harder both for the collective and 
for themselves. 

During the past two months, the 
People’s Daily has devoted consider¬ 
able space to a series of case studies 
illustrating the disastrous impact of the 
suppression of private agricultural plots 
and other forms of individual enter¬ 
prise. The experience of a Kwangsi 
production brigade is ‘typical. Cadres 
there decided to confiscate the fruit 
trees which peasants had planted 
around their houses ; “ the result was 
that the fruit trees were wildly 
chopped down.” Some cadres in Anhwei 
province, tilting against the same capi¬ 
talist windmill, made manure collection 
into an unpaid activity. Fertiliser sup¬ 
plies promptly dropped by two-thirds 
because “ nobody cared to keep a 
private cesspool ” any more. 

The blame for these left-wing devia¬ 
tions is being put on the “ Liu-type 
swindler”—the standard codeword for 
that still unnamed villain, Lin Piao. 
It is not yet clear whether Lin and 
his radical followers actually orches¬ 
trated the local assaults against indi¬ 
vidual money-making, or whether they 
were merely independent initiatives by 
local officials. But they were ahnost 
certainly not a response to official 
Peking policy, which began the return 
to a moderate path as early as llie 
spring of 1969. In the autumn of 1970 
the draft state constitution guaranti^ 
the peasant’s right to keep his private 
plot But it was only last December, 
after the fall of Lin Piao, diat the 
central government issued a formal 
instruction on how income was to be 
distributed in the countryside. 

The basic principle of distribution 
laid down in the directive is “ to each 
according to his woric,” There is no 
nonsense about the egalitarian principle 
of to eadi according to lus xieeds ; 
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that belongs to the elusive age of ful¬ 
filled communism. The collective econ¬ 
omy will, of course, remain supreme 
But when collective production 
increases, the individual peasant should 
share m the profits And even where 
the colleotive runs sideline occupa¬ 
tions, families should not be prevented 
from carrying out the same activities 
on a private basis. 

The newly articulated tolerance foi 
private sidelines is part of the move 
to stimulate production by rehabilitat¬ 
ing material incentives But it also 
reflects a new effort to diversify agri¬ 
culture. For 10 years or so the Chinese 
have concentrated on gram, often at 
the expense of other crops Now that 
gram supplies seem to be adequate, 
local officials have been given the 
go-ahead to plant higher-priced cash 
crops At the same time the directive 
points out the dangers of “blindly 
seeking prohts ” And for good reason 
Before the cultural revolution some 
peasants were earning more than half 
their income from their private plots 
The temptation is clearly there 

Vietnam _ 

The place to hit 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The recapture of Quang Tri by South 
Vietnamese troops was too important 
for the communists to let it go un¬ 
avenged They have chosen the area 
south of Da Nang for a new counter¬ 
thrust This was one of the few regions 
that had not seen major action during 
the six-month-ol i communist offensive, 
and the government’s hold over this 
pait of the country, never strong, has 
been further weakened by the transfer 
of troops for the Quang Tri operation 

Much of the action has been in 
districts ot Quang Ngai province 
with a long history of communist 
political and military activity Ihis is 
one of the most populous provinces, 
and conveniently close to the 
corridor through northern Kontum 



Death in the fields south of Da Nang 

that brings in North Vietnamese 
troops and supplies from southern 
Laos and northern Cambodia Quang 
Ngai town itself is safe 1 he road north 
to Da Nang, Highway i, remains open, 
but increasingly hazardous , and the 
road south from Quang Ngai has 
apparently been cut in several places 
Speculation that the attacks south 
of Da Nang might lead up to a major 
attack on that city is not taken very 
senoush It is still thought that if the 
North Vietnamese attempt an October 
mini-offensive to embarrass Mr Nixon 
before the American election, it will be 
concentrated on the political plum of 
Hu6, and on the area around Saigon 
Mr Kissinger’s latest talks in Pans 
this week with the North Vietnamese 
politburo meiibcr, Mr Le Due Tho, 
generated a new wave of rumours in 
Saigon But there is no indication 
that Mr fhicu is willing to soften his 
position on a coalition On the con¬ 
trary, a new law forbids Saigon’s 
newspapers to distinguish between the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese , 
this is evidently a sign that Mr Thieu 
IS not prepared to do business with the 
Vietcong’s provisional revolutionary 
government, only with Hanoi 

Rumania and the west _ 

Exeat 


Not long ago Rumania’s application 
to join the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank would 
almost certainly have caused a row 
with Moscow But these days Mr 
Brezhnev seems to take that sort of 
behaviour from Rumania almost in 
his stnde ; certainly he took Rumania’s 
application for membership of the 
common market’s preference scheme for 


developing rountiies last February 
quietly enough 

1 hat application still hangs fire, but 
ilie one lodged in Washington last 
week stands a good chance of being 
successful Moit western countries art 
sympathetic to Rumania’s attempts to 
diversify its economic contacts and 
reduce its dependence on Russia, and 
the United States in particular has 
been well disposed to Rumania since 
President Nixon’s visit to Bucharest in 
1969 Before ii is admitted, Rumania 
will have to pay a financial contribu* 
tion, take some of the veils of secrecy 
off Its economy and, most important 
of all, promise to make the lei convert* 
ible But that promise, as Jugoslavia 
discovered, need not be fulfilled on the 
spot Jugoslavia has been a member 
since 19^4 but has not actually made 
its dinar convertible yet 

Bv getting into the World Bank 
and the IMF, Rumania will have 
access boll to loan^ and to technical 
and managemerut expeitise from tb« 
west The Rumanians, knowing this 
very well, ^bought of joining in 19661 
when Czechoslovakia was about to 
make the same move But the Russian 
invasion stopped tlie Czechs in itheir 
tracks and persuaded the Rumamann 
to wait 

President Ceausescu probably caku# 
lates that Russia could hardly raise any 
objections to the Rumanian application 
when Russia itself is doing big business 
with the Americans The Rumaniani 
may not be the only ones to have sucb 
thoughts the Poles and the Hun« 
ganans are said to be interested in ^ 
IMF and the World Bank too. But Ml 
Brezhnev may not feel he can loosen 
their leading-stnngs as readily as 
has with Rumania. 
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Record of W^rld Confidence 
in Swedish Ship Builders 

as of 19^. 

Orders for more than one hundred and fifty 
ships. Of various shapes and sizes. For all 
kinds of duties. 

Plus an impressive number of conversions, 
repairs and engines. 

That’s the kind of confidence the shipping 
world’s showing in Swedish shipbuilding 
abilities. 

Shouldn’t that make us worthy of your 
confidence too? 

We’ve put together a new brochure 
with facts and figures on the 
fifteen shipyards that make Sweden the 
world’s number two shipbuilder. We will 
gladly send it to you if you mail the coupon. 

The Swedish Shipbuilders’Assodation 


I To The Swedish Shipbuilders' Associ- 
I ation, Pack, S-402 70 Gothenburg 8, 

I Sweden 

I □ Yes, I would like to see some facts 
I and figures about the Swedish yards. 

I Send your brochure. 

I □ I have a specific project in mind. 

I Contact me for further discussions. 

I name.-__ _ 

I company,---- .. 

I address- --- 

I country, phone.... ^ 

Shqibuildmf'AssociatMMi 
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o Chase Manhattan actSi 
otto hanks talk. 
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Agnew : Nixon*s favourito son 



ShHver: Ksnnedy family man 



Running mates 
run for 1976 ? 


Washington, DC 


Almost any candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency would prefer to campaign 
without a vice-presidential companion 
if he had the choice. A running-mate 
who is maladroit or merely unlucky 
can impede him ; a skilful 01 fortunate 
one can rarely help him in any decisive 
way. In 1968, Mr Nixon had some polls 
taken and found himself doing better 
alone tlian with any possible com¬ 
panion. He chose one of the least- 
known of them all, Mr Spiro Agnew, 
as offering some reassurance to the 
party’s touchy conservative wing and 
being able to help in a few border 
states. Both calculations proved correct. 

The discrepancy in importance 
between the presidential and vice- 
presidential offices is so huge as to 
make it a source of wonder that the 
presidential candidate is also anxious 
not to be outshone ; but so, as a rule> 
he is. Mr Nixon, now enjoying a jiosi- 
tion of total supremacy in Republican 
politics, can have no cause for woriy 
on that loore* All Hana same, at this 


stage of the campaign, while the 
President is still doing little of the 
campaigning himself, the burden being 
placed on tlie Vice President is less 
than striking. 

Some 35 or more “ surrogates ” for 
Mr Nixon are cnss-crossing the country 
on an intricate pattern plotted from 
headquarters m Washington. I'hey 
include mo.st of the cabinet, those of 
the sub-cabinet who have .special affini¬ 
ties with various groups, the more 
personable heads of federal agencies 
and a favoured selection of Senators 
and Congressmen, not to mention the 
Piesident’s wife, brother and daughters. 

Somewhere among this multitude. 
Vice President Agnew is busy. His air¬ 
craft ranges widely: Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Virginia. Kentucky, Texas 
and Illinois in one week. But the pace 
is fairly stately, intervals for rest and 
reflection abound and any pressure to 
cram in a maximum of apj^rances is 
firmly resisted. 

Mr Agnew travels with his own staff, 


without those lively presidential speech- 
writers who were seconded to him fat 
his pugnacious intervention in the con¬ 
gressional campaign of 1970. Hia 
speeche.s, too, have become staid, ththr 
tone dignih^, their syntax regular, 
theii vocabulary conventional. Wiffi 
gravity Mr Agnew explains fine points 
of the Administration’s policy, dwells 
on Mr Nixon’s achievements and puts 
down the errors of his opponents, wh^ 
conceding that those opponents, though 
misguided, are doubtless sincere. 

Well aware of what he is up to, the 
Vice President permits himself an 
occasional quip about the ** new Spiro 
Agnew ” and has teased an audience 
with a promise of Howard Cosell as 
his new speechwriter: Mr Cosell is the 
most aggressive living football reporter. 
No doubt Mr Agnew could and would 
pull out the oratorical stops again if 
it became necessary. As things stand 
now, however, with his renominatiou 
settled and his 1 e-election (which, in 
any event, will not be much influenced 
bv any exertions of his^ as near certain 
as such a thing can be, a becoming 
gravity and a touch of tedium suit hsB 
interests very well. 

When this year Mr Nixon repeated 
the gesture of choosing a vice- 
presidential candidate acceptable to his 
party’s comervatives, what was at issue, 
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as all could see, was the leadership* of 
the Republicans in four years’ time 
when Mr Nixon will be retiring. The 
important conflict at the Republican 
National Convention last month con¬ 
cerned the future distribution of voting 
power within the party; this will 
determine the future leadership. In that 
conflict Mr Agnew has declared him- 
lelf to be on the conservative side, or 
* the side of the small states against the 
big states. He has also said frankly that 
if he had ruled out the idea of seeking 
the Presidency in 1976, he would not 
be seeking the Vice Presidency today. 
Put together, the two statements sug¬ 
gest that he thinks of approaching the 
next convention as the conservative 
Republican candidate. 

If he does, the reasons will lie partly 
in historical accident, partly in a judg¬ 
ment of wheze a majority can be found 
within the Republican party as it is 
now constituted. Up to the spring of 
1968 Mr Agnew was not known as a 
conservative at all. He had won the 
Governorship of Maryland with a good 
deal of liberal, black and Jewish sup¬ 
port against the segregationist who had 
won the Democratic nomination. He 
also decidedly preferred Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller over Mr Nixon as 
Republican candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency. But Mr Rockefeller let him 
down and the efficient Nixon organisa¬ 
tion lost no time in persuading Mr 
Agnew to change his allegiance. At 
almost the same moment, the Negro 
riots in Baltimore which followed the 
murder of Martin Luther King brought 
out the paternalistic, disciplinarian side 
of Mr Agnew and detached him 
from the liberals and the blacks. 

Once the Nixon Administration was 
installed the task of defending it against 
pacifist dissent, racial turbulence and 
youthful discontent seemed to fall 
naturally upon Mr Agnew. That no¬ 
body seems to need him for a “ cutting 
edge ” (his own term) this time is a 
welcome relief, frankly acknowledged. 
Presumably he hopes to gain some 
degree of latitude to pick his colours 
for tlie future when, for the first time 
since he gave up the Governorship of 
Maryland, he car be his own man. 

Party continuity also played an 
obvious part in the belated, hasty 
calculations which caused Senator 
McGovern to select Mr Sargent 
Shriver, a Kennedy brother-in-law, as 
vice-presidential candidate for the 
Democrats. So wide are the Democrats’ 
divisions and so deep their fears that 
a return to the Kennedy connection, 
once so bitterly fought over, is a source 
of reassurance. Mr McGovern has been 


doing so disastrously himself that Mr 
Shriver’s prestige and importance have, 
in a relative sense, risen and Democrats 
look forlornly to him to produce the 
party unity that, in fact, nobody but 
the presidential candidate is in a posi¬ 
tion to create. So Mr Shriver jets 
doggedly across the country, addressing 
rallies with that special mixture of 
concentrated vigour and wide cultural 
outlook which is a Kennedy hallmark 
and, not less importMtIy, treating the 
local Democratic chieftains and other 
potential helpers to the straightforward 
geniality with which he has pulled 
them together in past years. 

But in dealing with the state and 
local party officers Mr Shriver has the 
drawback of having never, in fact, been 
popularly elected to a more important 
office than tliat of member of the 
Chicago School Board. He has held 
national office under three Presidents, 
but by appointment, not election : head 
of the Peace Corps, head of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, ambassador 
to France. A lav^er by training, he 
served the late Joseph P. Kennedy in 
the management of his properties and 
married Mr Kennedy’.s daughter 
Eunice, a sister of President John 
Kennedy. Mr Shriver’s chain of 
appointments, started through his 
family relationship, was continued 
through his own ability. But being a 
Kennedy son-in-law is not, in some 
substantial respects, the same as being 
a Kennedy ; when the candidates were 
declaring their fortunes this past week, 
Mr Shriver came out at the bottom of 
the list with only $100,000, which is 
somewhat less than he earns in a year 
through his internationally-orientated 
law practice. The Kennedy money, 
although manifestly there in abund¬ 
ance, is in a trust for his family. 

A reading of Mr Shriver’s campaign 
speeches is iiiinguing. Here is the man 
who is to give, is indeed giving, the 
Demociatic presidential campaign the 
popular, down-to-earth touch that 
Senator McGovern has not quite pulled 
off. Mr Shriver does certainly use direct 
language and simple quips. He also 
quotes from authors little known to the 
average Democratic, or indeed Repub¬ 
lican, voter but whom not only the 
Shriver speechwriters but Mr Shriver 
himself actually read: Maritain, 
Camus, Teilhard de Chardin, Bernanos. 
Obviously the French, Catholic, theo¬ 
logical, rebel flavour is not wholly 
accidental. Wordsworth and Tacitus 
come up too and the chief specchwritcr 
turns out to be a theologian and philo¬ 
sopher, Professor Michael Novak. 

What is to be made of this mixture 


of ffie eclectic and the gung-ho? Mr 
Shriver cannot single-handed rescue his 
dramatically fallen chief. He can 
contribute a touch of hope, companion¬ 
ship, human feeling, intellectual 
curiosity and style which are otherwise 
not abundant in the campaign on 
either side—^but to whose benefit, even¬ 
tually? When the fortunes turn and 
opportunity knocks again on the Demo¬ 
crats’ door, will the luck of opening 
that door fall to Mr Shriver? Should 
the times call for a Kennedy it may 
not be he but his brother-in-law, the 
Senator from Massachusetts. All that 
can be said with certainty is that Mr 
Shriver, according to his custom, is 
doing his best. 
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Poll power _ 

The public opinion polls agree that 
Senator George McGovern is running 
far beliind Mr Nixon in the presidential 
contest. But this week they could not 
agree on whether the underdog was 
going backwards or forwards. The 
Yankelovich poll which was conducted 
for Time magazine and the New York 
Times between August 25th and 
September 12th showed that in a month 
Mr McGovern had lost another ii 
points, to put him behind Mr Nixon 
by 23 to 62 per cent. A Harris poll, 
taken later, between September 19th 
and 21 St, when the McGovern cam¬ 
paign had really got going, claimed 
that since the last Harris survey the 
Democrat had gained on the President 
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One of Switzerland's Major 
Banks Reports 


The second quarter of 1972 once again saw ex¬ 
tremely lively activity in all sectors of Credit Suisse 
operations. The volume of international transactions 
was high. 


Yet, it is to be expected that the 
monetary defense measures instituted by 
the Swiss government will make themselves 
felt the most in the international held. 
Nevertheless, the long-established business 
tradition, the qualified staff and the well- 
developed facilities of Credit Suisse, found¬ 
ed in 1856, and whose network of foreign 
representative offices will be further ex¬ 
panded by a new branch office in Los 
Angeles, will continue to ensure the efficient 
and conscientious customer service despite 
these new conditions. 


Lively securities business 

The services of the bank, which 
enjoys international renown as a commer¬ 
cial and issuing bank and m£uor institution 
in the securities business, are in fact meeting 
with an ever-increasing demand. The vol¬ 
ume of business of the securities depart¬ 
ment reached a record high. After one and 
a half years already, the assets of its mutual 
fund ''Credit Suisse Bonds” exceeded the 


1,00() million francs mark; the other mu¬ 
tual funds managed by the bank, such as 
“Oedit Suisse Internutional”, have fol¬ 
lowed an equally favorable pattern. 

Higher credit demand 

In the credit sector, general eco¬ 
nomic and seasonal factors contributed to 
a marked acceleration of loan applications. 
Reacting to mounting monetary unrest, 
international business showed a strong 
trend towards borrowing in non-Swiss cur¬ 
rencies. Loans and advances rose by a total 


of 352 million francs, exceeding the 10,000 
million francs level for the first time in 
Credit Suisse history. 

Our deposits with other banks 
remained almost unchanged compared to 
the end of March, at 15,700 million francs. 
Despite this substantial secondary liquidity 
reserve, cash on hand remained high at 
2,200 million francs. The balance sheet 
total remained virtually stable at 32,100 
million francs. 


increase in foreign currency 
deposits 

On the liability side, sight de¬ 
posits from banks showed a 416 million 
franc rise to almost 9,000 million francs. 
Cusiomers’ checking accounts declined by 
476 rnillitMi francs to 6,600 million, partly 
reflecting the strong demand for securities. 
Primarily because of continued low interest 
rates for Swiss franc deposits, time deposits 
also decrea.scd. On the other hand, savings 
books and private accounts showed a grati¬ 
fying increase of 11% to almost 3,000 mil¬ 
lion francs. Also, there was another slight 
increase in total outstanding medium-term 
notes, despite a high level of maturities. 

Continued increasing 
profitability 

Due to the conversion of out¬ 
standing convertible bonds, our open re¬ 
serves ro.se by 32 million francs, so that the 
bank's own funds arc now booked at over 
1,5(K) million francs. 

Thanks to the high credit volume, 
but particularly on account of the lively 
underwriting, securities trading and foreign 
exchange business, net earnings for the 
first half of 1972 were higher than anti¬ 
cipated 


Ask for our Credit Suisse 
“bulletin" 

An illustrated hank magazine, 
the “bulletin” is published quarterly in 
English. It reports regularly on the most 
important current economic and financial 
developments all over the world, comments 
on investment policies and lists stock mar¬ 
ket prices as well as the exchange rates for 
the main currencies. In short, it provides 
the facts and figures which you need in your 
international business activities. 

To order your copy, please use 
the order form below or any other means. 



Downtown Lot AngnlM. The new Credit Suiwe branch office is citunted on the fnmoue Wilihire Boulevard. 


© CREDIT SUISSE 


the right partner 


ORDER FORM Send to: 

Credit Suisse, Paradeplatz, CH-802J Zurich, Switzerland 
Please send me a free copy ofyour ''bulletin'^ to the 
following address: 

Name! Position -- 




Head Office: Paradeplatz 8, 8021 Zurich 

Represented in the whole of Switzerland and in the leading international 
centers throughout the world. 


Company 
Street — 


Branch Office: Credit Suitae, 27, Austin Friars. l..ondon £C2N 2LB 


5 1 Postal code/City - 

5 ! ^ 

g| Country ----— 

□ Cwmsa □ French □ Engiith 
SI (fliomlily) (mviiihly) (quarteriy) 


□ Italian 
Iquat'orly) 


_S£ 

G Spanish 
ibiannual) 
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All oi ihe$e McurtitM hsnre baan aaU. TUa advartiaamant appam m a mattar oi taoord only. 

$22,500,000 

K mart (Australia) Properties 
Finance Limited 

7%% Trust Debentures 

S. S. Kresge Gimpany 

and 

G. J. Coles & Coy Limited 

have unconditionally and jointly and severally guaranteed lease payments 
and other funds sufficient to provide for payment of principal, 
premium, if any, and interest on the Debentures. 

Price 99.75% 

plus accrued Interest from September 15, 1972 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Afflsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Baer Securities Corporation Banco di Ronu Banqne Beige 

(Frsnce) Limited 

Banqne de Bruxelles S. A. Banqne Rationale de Paris Banqne de Neuflize, Schlomberger, Mallet 

Banqne de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banqne de Suez et de i’Union des Mines Cazenore & Co. 


Cisalpine Overseas Bank Commerzbank Continental Bank S.A. Credit Snisse (Bahamas) 

L united Aktieng eseUechaf t Limited 

The Dahtra Securities Co. Deutsche Bank Deutsche Girozentrale Gutzwiller, Knrz, Bungener Securities 

Amn-iu, Inc AktirncMellachaft —DeUtSclw KommUUalbank— UmitaJ 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. Kuwait Investment Co. SA.K. Lehman Brothers 

Inrorporated Limited Incorporated 

Manufacturers Hanover Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Morgan & Qe International S.A. 

Limited Securities Underwriter Limited 

Privatbanken i Kjilbenhavn N. M. Rothschild & Sons Joseph Sebag & Co. Skandinaviaka Enskilda Banken 


Continental Bank S.A. 


Credit Snisse (Bahamas) 

Umitod 


Societe Generale de Banque S.A. Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) C. G. Trinkaus & Burkhardt 

Limited 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) Vereinshank in Hamburg S.G.Warbnrg&Co. White, Weld ft Co. 

Limited Ltd. Limited 

September 22,1972 


C. G. Trinkaus ft Burkhardt 
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who now had a lead of only 59 to 31 
per cent. A survey conducted by Mr 
McGovern^s own experts closed the 
gap still further, putting its candidate 
32 points behind; but in July this 
difference had been only 17 per cent. 
There were other areas of disagree¬ 
ment : the Harris and the Yankelovich 
surveys differed on whether Mr 
McGovern had gained or lost popu¬ 
larity among the young voters. 

The Yankelovich poll certainly paints 
a bleak picture for Mr McGovern. Mr 
Nixon has gained support among 
almost all geographic and etlmic groups. 
Most surprising of all is that even 
Democrats favour the Republican 
candidate by 43 to 40 per cent with 17 
per cent undecided. The President has 
also lessened Mr McGovern’s large lead 
among black voters. Mr McGovern, 
who is preferred now only by Jews, 
blacks and college students, has made 
progress among Jews, with a good gain 
of 13 per cent, among German- 
Americans and among the professional 
and executive groups. But, in spite of 
Mr McGovern’s long opposition to the 
war in Vietnam, Mr Nixon is con¬ 
sidered to be the candidate who can 
best end that war and, while many 
voters think that he is capable of under¬ 
handedness to win the election, they 
still feel that he is more honest than 
Mr McGovern. 

Part of the discrepancies between 
polls stems from the different tech¬ 
niques used by each organisation. The 
Yankelovich poll is conducted by tele¬ 
phone and therefore catches fewer of 
the poor anu the young. The Harris 
poll is done by personal interview. Both 
tlie Harris and the Gallup polls take a 
national sample on which to base their 
findings while many other surveys con¬ 
centrate on particular states. Some polls 
have no statistical basis and are merely 
hit and miss affairs. In order to weed 
out the good from the bad Congress is 
now holding hearings on a bill which 
would require pollsters to disclose their 
methods along with their results. 

What then do tlie polls mean and 
how much influence do they have ? 
Senator McGovern, like all candidates 
who are doing badly, would like the 
voters to think that the polls—at least 
unfavourable ones—^are the figment of 
someone’s imagination. Yet this did not 
stop him rushing out his own more opti¬ 
mistic findings in reply to the disastrous 
Yankelovich survey this week. But polls 
which show a candidate far in the lead 
may make his workers and supporters 
dangerously complacent. Sympathy 
builds up for the underdog and people 
start to ask whether such a landslide is 


really possible ? A candidate who is 
far behind at the outset often narrows 
the gap during the last weeks of the 
campaign. And then there is always 
the possibility that the polls may be 
completely wrong. 

But however the voters react to tlie 
polls, it is generally agreed that those 
who contribute to political campaigns 
do take them seriously. Mr McGovern 
needs money badly but large donors 
do not want to wa.ste their donations on 
a man who looks like a loser. 

GM's smoke 
screen ? _ 

Prospects are growing dimmer of get¬ 
ting the hoped-for results from the 
huge sums that the American motor 
industry is spending on reducing air 
pollution from car exhausts. On Tues¬ 
day the president of the General 
Motors Corporation, Mr Edward Cole, 
gave a speech to the American Petro¬ 
leum Institute, in which he had been 
expected to declare that GM could 
meet the standards for controlling 
emissions of carbon monoxide and 
hydrocarbons that have been set for 
1975 by the government regulators and 
those for nitric oxide emissions that 
have been set for 1976. But in the 
event Mr Cole could not promise that 
the prototype systems which he was 
describing would prove reliable when 
sold to the public; so far they have 
only met the standards in experimental 
cars at low mileage. It is hard to 
believe that the complex and sensitive 
array of devices that he proposed will 
stand up to the battering that most 
drivers give to their cars. 

The devices outlined by Mr Cole 
include a precise system for metering 
fuel which involves a carburettor that 
is calibrated and compensated for tem¬ 
perature and altitude, a high energy 
electronic ignition system and early fuel 
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evaporation. Most ^ ^ings on a ^ ca^r 
require regular servicing but driven' 
tend to ignore most of them until ffieir 
vehicles actually grind to a halt. The 
chances of these new emission devices 
being able to perform satisfactorily 
without regular maintenance axe 
slender. A spokesman for one of GM’sC 
competitors doubts whether the 
catalysts that are used to reduce 
pollutants will last even for 10,000^ 
miles. Some European car manufact 
turers who have been showing a brecay; 
optimism about being able to meet the 
American regulations may not apple*' 
date fully the problems of translating 
prototypes into production models to 
be driven by the average motorist. ^ ^ 

In view of all this it is surprising 
that GM should have talked about 
being able to meet the standards at all4 
Maybe Mr Cole was trying to get the 
powerful oil industry to join the lobby, 
that is pressing in Washington for 
postponement of the regulations. Aii 
investment of over $3 billion would be 
required from the oil industry to reduce 
the levels of lead and other contami*. 
nants in petrol in order to prevent the 
catalysts being destroyed. Meanwhile 
large contracts for tfie platinum and, 
palladium required for these catalyi^ 
are being placed in South Africa and 
Russia as the car companies try to cut; 
out the middlemen who have been seU^ 
ing to them up to now. The metah aw 
very costly and if they had more time 
the motor manufacturers might find' 
cheaper catalysts. They might abq. 
develop more reliable systems. 


Knapp's top cop ^ 

Governor Nelson Rockefeller has acted 
quickly and decisively on the reemn*'^ 
mendations of the Knapp commission'^ 
on how to deal with corruption in New 
York City. Last week he followed the 
commission’s advice and appointed Mr\ 
Maurice Nadjari as a special prosecu*. 
tor to look into all charges of corrupt 
tion among the city’s police and 
die offices of the five district attorneys,: 
and those of the judges. Mr Nadjarfi 
will have his own independent 
a force of 200 investigators and lawyeiE; 
and a budget of $4m from state ax^: 
federal funds. He has started w6i^! 
already and claims that in the fuiit. 
five days on his new job he receiv^;i 
hundreds of tips and complaints about; 
corruption. t 

Not unexpectedly the city authoriti|iet; 
have greeted their new prosecutor wa^ 
ill grace. Although the Mayor, 

John Lindsay, appointed the 
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I commission, he is jealous of his terri¬ 
tory and does not like Governor 
Rockefeller interfering in the city’s 
affairs. The head of the police, Mr 
Patrick Murphy, also has to tread 
j carefully, since his force is under 
. strength and morale is low. Nor have 
,, the five district attorneys, who bring 
legal prosecutions on behalf of the city, 
i taken kindly to the idea that their 
' authority in matters of corruption will 
now be superseded by that of Mr 
Nadjari. Mr PVank Hogan, who has 
held office for ;^2 years and is one of 
the most al>le of them, has taken the 
appointment as a vote of no confidence 
f in his ability to deal with corruption. 

! So far Mr Hogan has torpedoed efforts 
at co-operation and is considering 
; going to court to stop Mr Nadjari^s 
appointment. The whole effort to clean 
up New York City could be endan¬ 
gered if the appointment of a special 
prosecutor only serves to stifle the 
vigilance and the initiative of the five 
: dected district attorneys. 
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On the go 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT ON THE DAKOTA 
QUEEN H 

The atmosphere aboard the McGovern 
campaign aircraft is akin to that of a 
naval vessel’s wardroom during a heavy 
storm at sea. There is an enforced 
cheerfulness among the staff, an 
attempt to convince all and sundry 
(including 'themselves) that everything 
is going to be fine. But tliere is also an 
underlying unease and anxiety, a 
worry that the cargo will shift, that 
die seas are too great and even, some¬ 
times, that the captain is not perhaps 
in full control of the situation. 

In Senator Mc(»ovcrn’s case, he mav 
not be in control, but lie is doing what 
he can, even though it often seems 
repetitive and futile. The Dakota 
Queen II (the first Queen was the 
wounded bomber that Mr McGovern 
safely crash-landed on an Adriatic 
island in 1945) criss-crosses the north¬ 
ern industrial states—^froni Illinois to 
Pennsylvania 'to New Jersey—^and then 
back again, stop after stop, day after 
day. In each one of these vital states, 
the problems are about the same ; 
Democratic party organisations in 
disarray, voters who are traditionally 
tied to the party but who are now 
alienat^ and frustrated, trade union 
Ileaders annoyed because they find it 
difficult to work in harness with the 
young M^ovem amateurs. 



McGovern keeps flying 


At each stop, it is the mixture as 
bcfoie ; meetings with local Demcx:ra- 
tic officeholders and party power- 
wielders, with union officials and 
fund rai.sers, then the public rally or 
dinner speech. The crowds, in the past 
fortnight, are warmer and more 
numerous and, best of all from Mr 
McCjovern’s standpoint, contain a 
better mix of voters. 

But 'SO far he has not found an 
issue, or rather he has too many is.sues. 
He talks about eavesdropping and 
Republican scandals, unemployment 
and inflation, waste in national defence. 
And too often his flat, plains states’ 
accent makes him sound like a court 
clerk reading an indictment. There are 
exceptions. In Philadelphia he returned 
to the theme of the war in Indochina 
and his rhetoric was as strident and 
strong and bitter as it has ever been. 
The United States, he said, 
now present to the world the spectacle 
of the richest and strongest nation 
standing at a safe distance and raining 
down—on primitive, helpless and 
defenceless people—the most incredible 
and murderous bombardment in the 
history of mankind . . . tihe strikes 
come with new weapons and new 
techniques. These weapons have a 
very special purpose. They cannot blow 
up a bridge, or destroy a structure or 
stop a truck or even penetrate a 
ru'l^er tyre. They are designed solely 
to tear human flesh. . . . I adc here 
tonight how our honour is saved by 
fewer American deaths and more Asian. 
This anger and moral outrage have 
long been one of the South Dakota 
Senator’s greatest political assets. For 
some time they have been submerged, 
but if the reaction of his mesmerised 
listeners in Philadelphia was any 
indication, they may now flare more fre¬ 
quently. If so, the disastrous gap in the 
public opinion polls may close more 
effectively than either Mr McGovern 
or his staff expect. 
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Water fit to drink 


At the beginning of September 
President Nixon, making a bid for the 
conservationist vote, listed 20 
environmental measures that he had 
proposed and that the Democratic 
Congress had failed to follow up. The 
list was headed by the water quality 
bill; 10 days later an agreed version 
was voted in triumph by the conferees 
from the Senate and tlie House of 
Representatives who had been arguing 
over the details for four months. Both 
houses are expected to approve the 
compromise before adjourning. Yet the 
President may veto the bill; if he does 
it will be because in his view it is more 
important to hold down the federal 
government’s spending than to clean 
up America’s rivers, lakes and oceans 
completely by 1985, the goal set in the 
bill. In August his Ciouncil on 
Environmental Quality had reported 
that, while the air was getting cleaner, 
water was getting dirtier, partly 
because of the pollution from sewage 
and industrial wastes that the bill 
deals with, but also because of the run¬ 
off of pesticides and fertilisers from 
farms and of earth from construction 
projects. 

Admittedly the bill goes much 
farther than the President (or the 
industries which are responsible for 
much of the pollution) wanted. And it 
offers much more money—$24 billion 
over nine years instead of $6 billion 
over three. But the money still has to 
be appropriated and the Environ- 


Consumer prices 



To the delight of the Administration 
the consumer price index was only 2.9 
per cent higher last month than it 
had been 12 months earlier when the 
President announced his new economic 
policy, designed to cut the rate of 
inflation to under 3 per cent But food 
prices, the housewife's main concern, 
were 3.8 per cent hi^er than in 
August, 1971. 





pkN INSIDE Nan 
/larcia Williams story 

Here is the record of what happens in the corridors of power - 
more than that, in the very inner sanctum of power 
Told by Marcia Williams, Harold Wilson's personal and political 
secretary for the past sixteen years, and his confidante during the 
Labour Government 

Now she has written her own account of those historic and 



controversial years, revealing an inside picture of life at No 10, 
never seen before, of what really happens at the pinnacle of 
politics 

She IS telling het own intnguing story of her work at the side 
of Harold Wilson before, during and after his term as Prime 
Minister 

Few women have ever held a position so close to the centre of 
power and decision making in British politics Marcia Williams' 
revealing, immensely readable story is being serialised exclusively 
in the Sunday People This is the inside-politics stoiy you must 
not miss It starts next Sunday only in the 


Sunda^pMipie 


'RJcai is the Cc^Htal crfJcUKin. 
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When you gel acquainted with Tokai 
Bank, you'll necessarily become acquaint^ 
ed With japan s Tokaido Megalopolis. 
That's where Tokai Bank maintains the 
lion's share of i^s over 200 domestic offices 
The Tokaido megalopolis in the heart of 
japan, with Tokyo on the northern end and 
Osaka on the south, is an industrial/finan- 
cial/shipping region unparalleled in any 
other c«)iir try It is as if New York, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Chicago, Detroit, Birmingham and 
Southern California were all located within 
400 miles of oath other 
Not onlv did Tokai Bank get its name 
from the Tokaido region, it's also where 
we get our capital We are most active in 
the most active part of japan 
Which IS a fine thing for you to remem<* 
bor the next time you have dealings in 
japan We know Tokaido like no other 
bank Which means we know japanese 
business like no other bank 




^TOKAIBANK 

UWOON MIANCH fhnttt nn Hom* Mine fta Lm LondM C C S Tfl 014M1SVY 

tFrinMun^nUiWrwiBiHiinW PR QwmMiyTil 

Hw^UOrrlfT Negp^e iMpen 

itTokvb OftkbtndntfMrtnilarcIllMiiiJiMN KMwVorti Lm ftaydnw 
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mental Protection Agency must be 
provided with staff and funds to 
administer the complicated measure. 
As a result of experience under an 
earlier act which has not been very 
effective^ the new bill gives more power 
to EPA, and less to the states, than Mr. 
Nixon would have liked. If a state is 
not strict enough the federal agency 
tan take over the responsibility for 
' issuing the permits which will be 
n^ed by every industrial plant that 
discharges wastes into a waterway. 


These plants are required to use the 
**best practicable” technology to 
control pollution by 1977 (which 
means all plants in an industry must 
do as well as the ones which pollute 
least) and the "best available” 
technology by 1983 (which applies not 
only to waste treatment facilities but 
also to production processes). Most of 
the money provided by the bill will go 
to cities and states to improve their 
sewage plants; 75 per cent of the costs 
of doing this will now be subsidised by 


Washington, while in the past 
municipalities bad to find as much as 
70 per cent of the monev themselves. 
This is a very substantml carrot to 
back up the stick of the court cases 
which tlie federal government is now 
bringing against cities such as New 
York and Memphis for dumping 
untreated waste in rivers and oceans. 
Legal action is also being taken to ban 
new construction around Lake Tahoe 
and on the New Jersey coast imtil 
sewage facilities are ready. 


Building a new Manhattan 

New York 


The din caused by the construction of 
new office buildings and shops all over 
Manhattan led the city council recently 
to pass a tough anti-noise measure, 
in spite of the furious protests of the 
powerful property lobby. The Mayor, 
Mr John Lindsay, one of whose con¬ 
cerns is that big business should not 
abandon the city, is expected to sign 
the bill in spite of this, sinre theie is 
considerable public pres.sure to reduce 
the many annoyances—dirt and obstruc¬ 
tions to traffic as well as noise—created 
by builders. 

Although it has become fashionable 
to depict New York City as a disaster 
area, it continues to lure business firms 
and property developers. For example, 
approval has been won for a grandiose 
plan to add 113 acres to the east-side 
tip of lower Manhattan for a $1.2 billion 
complex of luxury fiats, shops and 
ofiices The new Manhattan J^anding 
project, when combined with Battery 
Park City (another landfill project 
already under construction on the 
western tip of the island), will not only 
enlarge the boundaries of the con¬ 
stricted financial district but will also 
transform it into an around-the-clock 
community Moreover, clusters of new 
office skyscrapers are either finished or 
nearing completion in the midtown area. 

This concrete evidence of belief in 
the city’s future is not quite so solid 
as it seems. New construction has been 
concentrated on the island of Man¬ 
hattan, particularly in the downtown 
financial district and the midtown com- 
meicial area, not in the residential 
sections or in the outlying boroughs of 
the city. In addition, a great many of 
the buildings now reshapmg New York’s 
celebrated byline are the product of 
the stock market and property boom 
of the mid-1960s. 

In the three years from 1966 to 
1968, about 11.5m square feet of rent¬ 
able office space was completed, but 
in 1971 almost 13m square feet came 
on the market. This year will maik the 
peak, with approximately 23m square 
feet due for completion, including most 
of the World Trade Centre, idbout 


to be opened officially. It will account 
for lom .square feet when it is finished 
next year 

Demand for new office space in New 
York City runs in the neighbomrhood 
of 6m-iom square feet a year, which 
means that there is now a huge glut. 
Developers have either slowed con¬ 
struction or cut rents to rock bottom 
levels, but the effects of the recession, 
which came close to a depression in 
the securities industry, have not woni 
off yet. As a result, the city estimates 
that nearly 15 per cent of the rentable 
office space is vacant, compared with 
an average of 4 per cent in the past 
decade But the recovery in business 
activity should stimulate increased 
demand during the next few years, 
while con.struction is slated to turn 
down sharply. 

Since the Manhattan Landing project 
is still only on paper and is not 
scheduled for romplction until 1985, it 
represents the beginning of the next 
building boom. Mr David Rockefeller, 
long a booster of downtown develop¬ 
ment and a supporter of the new 
project, has expressed the conviction 
that there will be a need for more 
office space once the current glut is 
absorbed. He may be right, but his 
own plan appears overly optimistic: 
for example, its blueprint includes a 
new stock exchange on the waterfront 
even though the exchange has not 
decided to move and docs not have the 
funds to do so. The failure of the 
Lower Manhattan Plan, which was to 
go up on the same site but never got 
off the ground, suggests that the new 
project will face many obstacles. 

Already there has been criticism from 
civic and ethnic groups which are con¬ 
cerned about the abs^ce of housing for 
low- and middle-income families in 
the pTO];x>scd plan. Critics claim that 
the project, with fiats renting at £120 
a month for each room, vdU make 
the Wall Street area an enclave for the 
rich. Because the project involves high- 
cost landfill, new legislation will be 
required to raise the money and it is 
probable that, as in the case of Battery 


Park City, some provision for low-cost 
housmg will have to be added to the 
plan if it is to go ahead. 

In spite of the current glut of offices 
and the uniertain future of Manhattan 
Landing, the death of the city has been 
greatly exaggerated. Tlie fact is that 
the publicised exodus of business from 
New York is now not much greater than 
the influx. This is partly because of 
the rise in office costs and the shortage 
of clerical staff in the suburbs. But it 
is also because New York is unparalleled 
as a service centre—for financial trans¬ 
actions, auditing and legal assistance, 
advertising and communications. New 
York is also unrivalled for shopping and 
entertainment. It may be a dirty, 
dangerous and expensive city, but its 
amenities and attractions are so many 
and so diverse that it seems certain 
to defy the prophets of its collapse. 

Still, It is questionable whether Man¬ 
hattan can enjoy a real renaissance if 
the rest of the city and it* own upper 
reaches continue to decay. The lack 
of low-income housing and the 
deterioration of municipal services, 
especially in education, jeopardise the 
effective labour force on which a service 
centre must rely Unfortunately, exist¬ 
ing programmes to subsidise low-cost 
housing <'annot meet the demand. If 
a new building boom is to develop, 
it will have to furnish living as well 
as working space. 
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durjets, 
don’t move any faster. 

Our passengers do. 


Out passunuiM ^ uru u stup alifud ol llu- rust 'I'liev re 
lakint» llte kad in the develnpiiuMit nf a rieh, t'xpaudinu:. 
\vide-(»pen untili(‘iit: Afriea. 

1'() Airiea, lYoin Alric a atid witliin Africa, tlii’V /ly Air 
Alripue. Thr^ nnly airline with the size and speect tliev want. 

lake M Hi^hts a. wt‘ek. Ti^ Atrican cities. And every 
fli.t^ht hasoiK' tliintz in cotuinon. Kificient, courteous, 
Linohlrusivt' service. 

Which we mean to (‘xpand still furtlier For instance, 
we’re jiisl about to introduce th(‘ hrst three ^iant DClO’sthe 
continent has (’ver seen 

At Air Africtue, w<“cam'l afford to hane around. 

Nor can our passen]L»ers. 
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Europe's biggest coverage of 
Africa in association with UTA 
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What makes Scotland 
international? 



GLENEOTHES! 




















GLENROTHES: an idea!place 



Mr. Murray Mott managing director of 
Cessna Industrial Products Ltd states: 
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iDesiyriud m\ pn-diuuiil by 

iMay, Winfield and Associates Ltd. London. 
Primed in lop lj.K on a Tullis Hussall paper 




Alr-conditionmg 

is best tor both man and machine. 
Linde has had lull experience 
of all types of air-conditioning. 



♦ Because L^nde not only manufactures refrigeration cabinets 
and similar shop-fixtures hut tiandies all the many aspects of retr-geration 
engineering and also operates cold storages 
In addition In the designing and consti noting ot chemical engineerir'g pjlncts L mde 
supplies industrial gases and manutaclurcs teciprocating and turbine cumprt -sois 
Linde manufactures foik-lift trucks, produces hyrJraulic units and supplies v.itio.r kind 
machine-tools In addition. Linde o'fers a wide choice ol tiousehold appliances 



Linde Akticngesellschaft, Zentralveiwultunci. D-6Z00 Wiesbaden 
BOC Linde Refrigeration Ltd . ‘Viuih Huislip, Middlesex 






[here’s more to Sasebo than ships. 



Ships are not Sasebo’s only speciality. The 
company is active in many other fields of 
engineering and is a leading supplier of 
machinery to the metal processing industry. 

A typical product is this hydraulic position 
controlled constant gap mill built under the 
license of the Loewy Robertson Company of 
England which have recently been supplied 
to Ranshofen-Berndorf Aktiengesellschaft of 
Austria and is an example of Sasebo’s involve¬ 
ment in the international division of business. 



Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 
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The pursuit of 
righteousness 


CHRONICUS OF WASTCO TfM£, 
VOLUME I: IWGREEN STICK 

By Malcolm Muggeridge. 

Collins. 204 pages. £3. 

The green stick is not, like the green 
tree, an augury for w^t Mr Mugge¬ 
ridge would do in the dry. He “ cannot 
recall a time when the notion of Christ 
and Christianity was not enormously 
appealing to me.” But he has managed 
to recapture tlie agnosticism of his 
youth. He was baptised and confirmed 
in adolescence and in a hurry, in order 
to go up to what is now Selwyn 
College at Cambridge, where the only 
good thing he got out of four years’ 
study was perhaps “a certain fami- 
liari^ with the incomparable Book of 
Common Prayer.” The first volume of 
his autobiography is not a journey 
down Damascus Road ; his formal 
introduction to Christianity was 
memorable for the bishop’s irritation 
when the young Muggeridge got out 
of ceremonial step. 

The preoccupation of his youth was 
socialism, as embraced by his fatiier 
(whose hero^ was GBS), who eventually 
entered Parliament, and then as pro¬ 
mulgated by his wife’s Aunt Beatrice 
and Uncle Sydney. The Webbs he 
describes with relish and acidity, not 
as undiluted as in his digression on 
C. P. Scott and Churchill in old age, 
but with a sharp eye for socialism’s 
curious snobbery, a snobbery not so 
much inverted as diverted towards 
money and success. Mrs Webb, Mr 
Muggeridge recalls, wrote to his 
mother-in-law that his father was “a 
Fabian and a very worthy person, 
though of modest means.” “Truly,” 
adds Mr Muggeridge, “there is no 
snobbishness like that of professing 
equalitarians.” His father had his own 
brand,he wanted his son to go to 
Cambridge “and speak down his nose 
as dons and Fabians do.” 

But ideals both he and his father 
plainly had in plenty. The young 
Malcolm was not, he recalls, sent to a 
grammar or public school (with a jibe 
at Jyord Snow); and in those days 
(witih a jibe at Holland Park) there 



Muggeridge: questing 

were no democratic-sounding schools 
“specially eannarked for the progres¬ 
sive elite.” Mr Muggeridge is pro¬ 
foundly grateful for this, believing that 
from grammar school he might have 
emerged “fully brainwashed to take 
his place with the new socialist elite, 
the Hendersons and Greenwoods and 
Noel-Bakers.” Again and again he 
returns to worry at this bone : at Cam¬ 
bridge and in tlie army he found “a 
highly developed system of sycoph¬ 
ancy ”: 

Even in the Labour party the unlikely 
emergence of such figures as Hugh Gait- 
skell, R. H. S. Grossman and Wedgwood 
Benn may well have been foster^ by 
their sycophantic skills. Bertrand RusselTs 
elder brother, when he was a member of 
a Labour government, told me that he 
had never before been so conscious of the 
advantages of being an earl. 

Later, he acquires a greater cynicism, 
like several skins —a distaste for edito- 
rialese (from his experience on the 
Manchester Guardian) and for states¬ 
men’s jargon ; a bitterness against 
Ramsay MacDonald for forming a 
National government; the major dis¬ 
illusion with Soviet Russia, whither he 
went as the Guardian’s Moscow corre¬ 
spondent. The end of this book, just 
before the second world war, is sunk 
in a typical Muggeridge slough of 
despond, where he has no expectation 
that “ any earthly battle could be won, 
or earthly solution found.” But the 
monumental death wish that he felt 
abroad in the world, the Tolstoian 


forc-*s of history, are represented 
lcs.«? effectively than the incidents aindi 
reminiscences reconstructed fro^ 
memory and press cuttings, “the 
and tatters of a professionally 
tioiiist ego.” These are what make 
autobiography so wonderfully Ww 
worth reading. Only the title is left 
Tolstoy, who ' 

. . . used to believe that there was a greei^ 
stick, buried on the edge of a ravine . ' .iv 
on which words were carved that 
destroy all the evil in the hearts of map 
and bring them everything good. ■ >! 


Measure for measure $ 

WHAT MATraVSNOW J 

By Roy Jenkins. 

Fontana. 128 pages. 30p. -i 

This is an interesting and appealingly^; 
written collection of speeches 
essays ; Mr Jenkins is one of the 
remaining British politicians 
Powell is another) who arc actuaB^ 
literate. Although its publication 
the eve of the Labour party conferenxspi 
at Blackpool means that it will bp' 
chiefly read to see what Mr Jenkinij 
feels about the leadership and the 
wing, it is of much better stuff thah^ 
that. It goes unerringly to the Labopir 
party’s fundamental problem : 

The Labour movement was created fo! 
fight against a wealthy minority on behutf 
of a pour majority. Now ... it has to 
enlist the majority in a struggle on behaji, 
of a poor minority. 

So his party is not a class party, and 
the class-war attitudes struck in it ate 
usele.ss to him. He is not an anti-*! 
nationalisation man: far from it, foat 
state shareholdings and state holdhig 
boards figure uncomfortably frequentiy 
in his plans. He is still very much a 
socialist in thought, not to be confused! 
with a compassionate sort of Mtfj 
Heath. (He allows no word of 
for Mr Heath to enter his pages, nat-* 
even on Europe.) But he is ready titi! 
experiment intelligently in the relief til^ 
poverty, being rather more unbiaMidl 
than biased on the idea of a 
income tax. It is reassuring thPt, 
months when the environmenta^flsIsS 
were having a free run through tbpi 
trendy middle class, including middlp^ 
class Labour leaders, Mr Jenki|j|fj| 
speeches remained firmly committed 
growth. 

He sets his party a nobly radidlli 
target for its next time in government:;^ 
“ the elimination of poverty as a socilil 
problem.” Whether his ideas for ^ 
regions would actually qualify ' 4 ^ 
growth measures, rather dian wtifiriri 
ones, is debatable. He is good enbtu^ 
to say that ‘'even within die po^ 
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' ^ions a policy of indiscriminate, 
^jbbnket growth k neither practicable 
desirable.*’ He; recalls that in his 
grandfather’s day the south Wales 
Iv^oaUield looked like “an El Dorado” 
tllO the poverty-stricken workers of 
'.^merset—which might be taken as an 
'Admission that labour mobility has its 
advantages. But one suspects that, as 
’ the proposals stand, Whitehall would 
liave a bigger say in these matters 
than Mr Jenkins owns up to. 

He is certainly open about how 
^much idealism must operate in his 
tystem. He is not fond of laws aljout 
unions, and not fond of compulsory 
' incomes and prices measures. The 
j strong must consent to hold back for 
I the weak’s sake ; and this consent can 
only be got by following broad policies 
of social justice, including social justice 
I to the pt>oj counirics overseas: 

The pessimistic view ignores the traditions 
of concein for those loss well-off which 
' can be mobilised in the British trade 
uiuon movement. 

Is it just Tory policies which make that 
look so fragile a basis for action 
today ? Mr Jenkins would not be in 
r politics if he did Jiot believe that a 
Jehkins-type Labour movement would 
have such mt»tives ; but in government 
he might have to depend more on 
measures. 

Kuwait 

Prospect and Reality 

Zahra Freeth & H. V. F. Winstone 

Surprisingly this is the first compre¬ 
hensive. modern history of this small, 
immensely rich and increasingly 
itnportani nation. The whole of its 
development, from the sem'i-legendary 
civilisation of Dilmun to the hard, 
acrimonious bargainings for oil conces¬ 
sions (whole details are given here 
for the first t-me) and to its modern 
emergence into the fulU light of the 
twentieth century are given in this 
fhoroiigh and very enjoyable work. 

£6.00 lUustrffted 

Pollution 

Economy and Environment 

Patar A. Victor 

The first major study of the interaction 
between an entire netiorra<i economy 
and the environment that supports it. 

The book indicates that pollution oan 
only be properly understood by quanti- 
fyiog the impact of economic activity 
on me natural environment. 

£ 5 M, 
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November rising 

THE REVOLOnON OF 1688 IN 
EhlGLAHD 

By J. R. Jones. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 345 
pages. £4.35. 

MONARCHY AND REVOLUTION 

By J. R. Western. 

Btandford Press. 432 pages. £3.50 
cloth, £1.50 paper bound. 

I'wo new books describe, from con¬ 
verging angles, the incident our 
grandfathers knew as the Glorious 
Revolution ; Professor Jones’s in a 
series on “ revolutions in the modern 
world,” Professor Western’s in one 
simply on “problems of history.” The 
longer and less expensive book is the 
wider in scope and richer in content of 
the two ; unhappily, it is the last we 
shall have from John Western, who has 
just died, in his early 40s. 

Western wrote partly from original 
sources, partly from other people’s 
books. All that he wrote was coloured 
by his own originality and precision. 
He began by sketching the powers of 
the crown (as the indecisive struggles 
of tlie civil war and commonwealth, 
and the indolence of Charles II, had 
left them) and by going back, as the 
politicians of the seventeenth century 
always did, to first principles of politi¬ 
cal theory. He thought there was not 
a great deal to choose between James 
II and William III, so far as capacity 
for despotism went. James believed it 
was his right and duty to be a Catholic 
king, William knew he could do a 
Protestant king’s work well. The 
change of regime was prompted by no 
demagogic motive ; indeed : 

As the only political ideas which the 
people were allowed by their betters to 
have were anti-popery and xenophobia, it 
was no doubt as well that the revolution 
was no more democratic than it was. 
The sovereign did not, according to 
Western, lose his independence at the 
revolution ; it dwindled, during 
William’s reign, “because his lengthy 
involvement in war was altering 
the character of government and the 
balance of political factors in the 
state.” He took the throne because he 
was locked already in a lifelong 
struggle against the France of Louis 
XIV, in which hp needed English help. 
Paying for that lielp tied the executive 
down within parliamentary bonds, 
from which it has only in recent 
memory started to break away. 
“ Modern British liberties,” Western 
concludes, “ originated in a lucky acci¬ 
dent. . . . Their capacity to survive 
under harsher conditions has yet to be 
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determined.” 

On his way, he touched in illuminat¬ 
ing detail on one of the problems 
Professor Jones picks out as needing 
further research: army organisation, 
on which Western as an expert on the 
English militia wrote with assurance. 
Professor Jones believes neither 
Macaulay’s nor Marx’s account of the 
revolution to be adequate, and contro¬ 
verts the view that the defeat of 
Charles I decided anything in the 
constitutional field. In a lively reinter¬ 
pretation of James IPs reign, he 
throws out several interesting sugges¬ 
tions on what work remains to be 
done. He touches less on theoretical, 
and hardly more on religious, subjects 
than did Western ; but goes into more 
detail about political management and 
machinery, and makes skilful use of 
unpublished material. Both books show 
how much we still have to find out 
about the cardinal factor: in Western’s 
phrase, “ the way in which the system 
actually worked.” 


Worms' eye view 

OSS: THE SGORCT HlffTORY OF 
AMERICA'S FmStT CENTRAL 
INmXIOENCC AGENCY 

By R. Harris Smith. 

University of California Press. 47Z 
pages. £3.95. 

It was presumably the publishers who 
called this book a secret history. The 
author, having made it clear in his 
preface that the CIA had refused to 
make the classified archives of the 


Office of Strategic Services available to 
him, claims more modestly, and more 
accurately, that it is a “political 
history” and a “very unoffiaal ana- 
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toxny ” of that ox:ganisation. 

But Mr Harris Smith had plenty of 
published material to work with, as 
well as some that had not been pub¬ 
lished, gained from letters and inter¬ 
views. The mixed bag of personalities 
recruited by General Donovan, himself 
a personality on a grand scale, when 
he was given the task of organising the 
first American secret serv'ice, were an 
intelligent and articulate lot. Nearly 
every operational group found its 
chronicler and Mr Harris Smith has 
read them all. There is, however, a 
shortage of stories from headquarters. 
The result is fascinating, but has had 
to be based on a collection of worm’s 
eye views. Unfortunately, even 50 
worms do not make a bird. 

Mr Smith is an earnest, perhaps 
even a solemn, young man who has 
recently been working on Senator 
McGovern’s campaign staff in Califor¬ 
nia. It worries him when things and 
people do not turn out as his simple 
instincts tell him they should (when, 
for example, successful Republican 
lawyers are found to be imaginative 
and liberal in their ideas). So his last 
chapter, in which he tries to describe 
and explain how the CffA has 
developed from the ashes of the OSS, 
is the least satisfactory. He shows little 
comprehension of the forces which 
have driven tlie United States to its 
present policies but tries to find an 
explanation in personalities. Men, he 
complains plaintively, “who had been 
in the OSS during the second world 
war and had worked with the resist¬ 
ance . . . wc«^ responsible for planning 
the ill-fated invasion of Cuba."’ 
Mr Edmond Taylor, from whose 
“ Awakening from History ” Mr Smith 
quotes liberally, wrote in that book 
that it liad not occurred to him at the 
time that the OSS wartime operations 
in Thailand : 

were already starting to forge postwar 
sentimental, political and ultimately 
strategic links with south-east Asia that 
from the United States point of view 
would eventually turn into bonds of 
something strangely akin to imperial 
responsibilities. 

Mr Snvith doe<4 not quote this passage. 

Most of the book is devoted to the 
operations of the OSS in the field. 
These provide some first-rate adven¬ 
ture stories. The most satisfactory 
chapters are those in which hindsight 
has proved his heroes, the “liberals” 
in OSS, right—or has at least proved 
the establishment policies wrong: 
those on the Darlan affair, on the 
stubborn official support for Ghiang 
Kai-shek against those who wanted to 
gain the confidence of Mao Tsc-tung 


as 


and, best of all, the account, so tragic 
in the light of all that has happened, 
of the spurning of Ho Chi Minh at a 
time when he seemed to be prepared 
to trust the United States. 

Mr Smith seems to have little undei- 
standing of Europe, but he has an 
old-fashioned American liberal’s dis¬ 
trust for Britain and its policies, which 
makes him dwell at length on the 
quarrels between OSS and SOE and 
use “ anglophilia ” as a term of 
reprf>ach when applied to Americans. 
And his three references to tlie 
Minister Resident at the Allied head- 
<iuarters in north-west Afiica are to 
“ wealthy publisher Haroid Macmil¬ 
lan,” “ diplomat Harold Macmillan ” 
and “ Harold Macmillan of the 
Foreign Office.” The winds of change 
seem to have ])assed him by. 

There was a little girl 

THE CASE OF MARY BELL 
By Gitta Sereny. 

Eyre Methuen, 229 pages. £2.75. 

In December, 1968, Mary Bell was 
convicted at Newcastle assizes of killing 
two small boys by strangling. The ver¬ 


dict was not murder, but manslaughi^ 
because of diminished responsibility; 
and her responsibility for her crimes 
was diminished, not because she was 
barely 11 (she committed the first on 
the eve of her birthday) but because 
she was diagnosed as suffering from 
psychopathic personality. Diminished. 
responsibility is a concept that entered 
the criminal law by way of the Homo- 
cide Act of 1957, and psychopathy 
was legally defined in the Mentiu 
Health Act two years later. ) 

Most of this book, by someone with' 
much experience of disturbed cliildreK^ 
tells the story of the crimes and the 
trial of the two girls. (The second, 13*! 
year old Norma Bell- -no relation, but 
a neighbour and close friend of Mary^s 
—was acquitted of both murder and 
manslaughter.) Some of the cross^ 
examination of tlie children Ixxomes 
a little tedious ; bur on the whole, like 
other real life ciime stories that . 
achieve wide publicity, the book is , 
ab.sorbing. Fhe account of the trial is 
interspersed with the observations and 
comments of the author, who attended 
the whole of it and was impressed by 
the way all concerned—^judge and, 
counsel—tried to make the formal 
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I jprocedure fit the age of the defendants, 
j! But she remained uneasy. The 
I British accusatorial system of justice 
Vas not, she felt, adetjuate in this case, 
jJSad it been inquisitoiial, the question 
I'that everyone was asking—why did a 
.Httle girl strangle two much younger 
}' boys ?—might have been answered, 
i\ and the problem of the disposal of 
Mary Bell, once convicted, might have 
? been more successfully solved. So Miss 
; Screny set herself to find out the back- 
j ground against which the child's 
i crimes were committed, and a long 
; chapter gives her findings. Much of it 
: appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
Magazine a year after the trial ; it is 
! compulsive reading. But ought it to 
have been given permanent form in a 
I book ? The author herself admits to 
i having some qualms but justifies publi- 
r cation on the ground that knowledge 
}’ of Mary Bell’s disturbed childhood 
I' may help to prevent similar crimes. 
i. She is not entirely convincing. Even 
j at the end of her sympathetic account, 
altiiough we arc not surprised that 
j Mary Bell should be abnormal, we still 
', do not know why her abnormality 
!f ;ahould have taken the form it did. 

I Many children have similarly bad 
i backgrounds but do not take to 
atrangling. 

GROWTH AND 
WELFARE 

A New Policy for Britain 

John Mills 

Provides a theoretical framework for 
answering two key questions: *How 
should conflicts between competing 
economic objectives be resolved?’ and 
* How can more rapid rates of growth 
be achieved?’ The model is applied to 
the British economy but could be used 
for any developed country. 

‘ ‘The book is immensely readable by 
the layman interested in economic 
policy, while at the same time carrying 
1 some impressive commendations from 
leading academic authorities.* The 
Times ‘The main structure of growth 
economics has not yet been built. Mr 
Mills’ book should be a notable land¬ 
mark in the development of this 
branch.’ Sir Roy Harrod £3.45 

Coming on November 9th is Growth 
and Stability in a Mature Economy by 

John Cornwall price £4.95 

MARTIN ROBERTSON 
17 Quick Street, London N1 8HL 



Economic scientist 

PAPERS AND COffilSSPONDENCE OF 
WnXIAM STANLEY JEVONS: 

VGLUIIAE L BIOORAI^ 

PEBSONAt JOUBNAL 

Edited by R. D. Collison Black and 
Rosamund Kbnekamp. 

Macmillan. 243 pages. £7. 

William Stanley Jevons, the economist, 
was one of the most fertile and lively 
minds working in his field in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
Not only was he the main investigator 
in this country of the so-called mar¬ 
ginal revolution, he was also a pioneer 
in the construction of index numbers 
and the investigation of trade cycles, a 
vivid writer on the coal question, on 
the state in i elation to labour and 
other social problems, the inventor of 
a logical machine and the authoi of a 
not negligible work on “ The Principles 
of Science.” If the word genius has 
definable meaning it certainly is applic¬ 
able to him. 

For long it was thought that the 
labours of his widow and his son, 
together with Foxwell and Higgs, had 
given to the world all that remained 
of his uncollected writings. But some 
years ago the deposit in the National 
Library of Ireland of the papers of 
J. £. Cairnes put Professor Collison 
Black on the track of further letters 
and eventually of a large cache of 
unpublished matter not us^ in Harriet 
Jevons’s “Life and Letters” of her 
husband. This was a discovery which, 
combined with other not now easily 
accessible material, will eventually 
present us with four volumes of 
systematically arranged papers and 
correspondence—another gift to the 
history' of thought by the Royal 
Economic Society. 

The present volume, the first of the 
series, is entitled “ Biography and 
Personal Journal.” It is the product 
of the joint labours of Professor Black 
and Mrs Konckamp, Jevons’s grand¬ 
daughter, The title “ biography ” is 
perhaps slightly misleading as a 
description of Mrs Konekamp’s valu¬ 
able contribution. For, save for five 
summary pages at the end, it stops 
with Jevons’s marriage and is better 
described, as indeed it is in the body 
of the book as distinct from the cover, 
as a biographical introduction to the 
journal. As such it is a fine piece of 
scholarship which not only provides all 
sorts of new details about Jevons’s 
early life but also throws light, hither¬ 
to withheld by the family, on that 
sense of anxiety and apprehension 
which has invested the tone of certain 
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Jevons: anxious genius 


letters already published with a certain 
perplexity. Great wits are sure to mad¬ 
ness near allied: one of Jevons’s 
brothers, the one he most dearly loved, 
was a victim of mental illness. 

Some of the more striking passages 
from the journal which constitutes 
rest of this volume were used by 
Harriet Jevons in the “ Life and 
Letters.” But it is good to have the 
document as a whole as illustration of 
the development of eventual genius: 
early days at University College—the 
main asylum south of the boirier in 
those days open to tlmse who did not 
subscribe to the Thirty Nine Articles ; 
life in Australia whither, because of 
family financial troubles, he had gone 
to take up a temporary post as assayer 
to the local mint; the return to 
University College to give academic 
finish to the many scientific interests 
developed in this interval ; and finally 
his early struggles as a university 
lecturer and profef^or. It is valuable 
as source material for certain aspects 
of Australian economic and social 
history, but most of all perhaps as an 
object lesson for those who think that 
the spiritual life of a scientist differs 
much, in its emotional aspect at least, 
from that of the creative artist. Pro¬ 
fessor Black and Mrs Konekamp are 
to be warmly congratulated. 

Profits from apartheid 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONNECTION 
By Ruth First, Jonathan Steele and 
Chrislabel Gurney. 

Mauric 9 Temple Smith. 352 peges. 

£3.50. _ . 

Everyone, runs a familiar argument, is 
that aparUifid is obnoxious, but 
why support guerrillas, interrupt 
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cncket matches and sit down in the 
South Afncan embassy when the 
imperatives of economic development 
Will make it all come right in the end 
Busmessmen, particularly embariassed 
chairmen of companies with prohtable 
investments in South Afiica, are 
becoming increasingly anxious to per¬ 
suade the world that the dawn of 
enlightenment will be ushered in, not 
by African liberation movements, but 
by international capital ones That 
view IS strongly contested in “The 
South African Connection ’ 

As South Africa as a whole has 
grown richer, as trade lias flourished 
and foreign investment increased it 
argues that black South Africans ha\« 
become vsorse off, and not only worse 
off politically—the steady erosion ol 
human lights and the rule of law lias 
been well-publicised but, so it says, 
m leal financial terms as well 

What about the white labour short¬ 
age and the consequent breakdown of 
job reservation that is now beginning 
to take place ^ As the authors jxiint 
out, this situation is met not by the 
colour bar being abolished, but by it 
being raised Since you can pay a black 
less than a white, even thougli he may 
be doing skilled work, both employers 
and white workers are kept happv 
Fa’^ from working towards the 
destruction of aparlheui, commerce 
and business depend upon it for hiuh 
profit levels Yet the issue is not 
quite as simple as the authors make 
out They do not tackle the general 
question of the ethics of overseas 
investment Is it, for example, morally 
all right to lnve^t in Russia, Brazil or 
even Uganda ^ I hey do not tell us It 
IS hard to see quite where their 
researches lead They despair of the 
few piecemeal reforms that one or two 
foreign companies have so fai intro¬ 
duced, and their pessimistic conclusion 
seems to be that there is no hope of 
foreign companies ever effecting 
change Those who lely on an econo¬ 
mic resolution of the South African 
problem should certainly read this 
b(X)k But the influence of foreign com¬ 
panies may in fact provide the cnly 
chance of averting hideous bloodshed 
there. 

McFadzean round ? 

TGWAfWS AN OPEN WORID ~ 
BOONOMY 

By Frank McFadzean and others 
Macmillan, 198 pages £3 95 _ 

Another round of negotiations under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade is due to begin in Gencvi next 
vean It will be a great benefit to the 


world if it can be spurred towards 
success, like tiie Kennedy round, by 
some dramatic initiative , and it is 
piettv clear what the initiative should 
lie Ihc objective should be tfe elimi¬ 
nation of substantialh all tariffs on 
industrial products traded among 
developed countries, over an agreed 
transition period of five to 10 years 

1 he requirements now are (a) to 
get this idea bruited around, and (h) 
to suggest safeguards lor the timid in 
the shape of escape clauses, agricul- 
tiJiaJ cxiiplions, diplomatic noises in 
respect of high unernplovnient re^gions 
etc Ik^ih tisks aie atteni[)ted in tins 
report from an advisory committee of 
the I rade Policy Research Centre of 
London, headed by Mr Prank McTad- 
/ean chairiiiaii of Sliell Iransport and 
1 rading, and aided by six prominent 
BriMsh economists (Sir Alec Cilairn- 
cross Professors Harry )ohnson and 
James Meade, Mr Sidney (rolt, l)i 
W M ( orden and Mr I M 
Rybczynski) [hen suggestions for 
esc ipc routes iiu lude all the conven¬ 
tional f>ncs plus a sensible insistence 
on flexibility in exc hange rates and one 
ycr\ blight new lecommendation This 
IS that the benefits of all tariff-cutting 
agreements should be extended non- 
lenpicwally lo all developing countries 
on an unconditional most-favoured- 
iidtion basis, but that the multilateral 
negotiations between developed coun¬ 
tries should be conducted only on a 
conditional most-favoured-nation basis 
whereby only the parties to an agree¬ 
ment would be allowed to benefit from 
It BasiLally, the report recognises that 
the fade discrimination against the 
rest of the world tliat has resulted from 
the use ot the customs-union excep¬ 
tions to Article i of Ciatt, in order to 
sanction Lfta and the common market, 
can best be counteracted if the lest of 
the woild, and specifically the United 
States, makes use of the same tech¬ 
nique of bargaining Ihis would allow 
all the developed countries to establish 
bilateral freer trading blocks with any¬ 
body else (provided they l^i m all who 
follow the same rules, plu^ all the 
poor) 

This IS an idea that really could get 
the next round of all sorts of trade 
liberalisation moving, and it deserves 
strong support Unfortunately, it does 
not get as strong support fiom the 
form of this book as one expects when 
one reads the introduction Only 
th'* first 40 pages are the iej>ort of the 
advisory committee. The rest of the 
book contains eight background papers 
of rather uneven quality^ 
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THE ECONOMICS OF SOCIALISM 

A rtVised edition of this successful wort 
covering all aspects of this vital field 

George Allen & Unwin 
/ Victor Morjiian and Ann D Morgan 

THE ECONOMICS OF PUBLIC POLICY 

A study cf tht loles of the state and tiu 
market in (conomic affairs 

Ldinburgh University Press £4aMC 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHO’S WHO 
1972-73 

The 30th edition of the standaid biographi 
ral work on thi woild s eminent men and 
women 

huropa Publn ations Lid £ 10^04 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IN BRITAIN 

Completely revised edition oi this standard 
rthrtmt guide to sdrnce and reueaivh 
NA rURL said ** I lu most authontativc 
guidt 

I'lanris Hodgson Swiss Frs ifitMKI 


WHO'S WHO IN SCIENCE IN EUROPE 

An entirely new lompilation Includifel 
tastcin Curopf ?oui volumes, nearly a,70c 
pages nearly 40,000 biographical entnei 
Cross referenced 

fiantis Hodgson Swias Frs fiOOM 


f ditor } rancou Ciouzet 

CAPITAL FORMATION IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

A follection of hading contributions to Ult 
study of capital formation in eighteenth 
century industrialisation 

Methuen £3.ac 

University papeiback £iA 


Vladimir Pertot 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS OF 
CONTROL 

A review of international trade, demonstrat 
ing the effects of intervention and contro 
m different social systems 

Oliver & Boyd £8«IM 


H R Vaughan 

OVERSEAS DIRECTORIES, WHO'S 
WHO, PRESS CHINES, YEAR BOORR 
ARB OVERSEAS PERIOBICAL 
SUBSGRIPTIONS 

Publishing and Distnbuting Company IM 
£8.30 (Air US $1500) a8o pages 

Paper-cover £1,50 (Air US $800) |i 
pages Directories only ’ 
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The Rio Tinto - Zinc Corporation Limited 

Half-yearly report 

The Directors announce the unaudited results of the RTZ Group for the 
six months ended 30 June 1972, with comparative figures for 1971. 


GROUP SALES REVENUE 

Sales for the first six months of 1972 were 
€261.8 million, an ifu.rease of £35.7 million 
compared with the satTie period of 1971 
The increase was largely due to the inclusion 
of sales amounting to €14.2 million for 
Bougainville Copper and £9.8 million for 
Anglesey Aluminium, neither of which was 
operating in the comparable period last year 
An increase of f 13.3 million in sales by the 
RTZ Pillar Group included £6-6 million from 
new acquisitions. Rio Algom and Borax both 
increased their sales. These improvements 
were partly offset by reduced sales from 
Hamersley as a result of the Japanese seamen s 
strike. United Kingdom sales of lead and zinc 
were lower following closure of the smelting 
plant at Swansea and the Vertical Retorts 
at Avonmoutfi. The additional tonnage of 
copper sold at Paiabora was coupled with a 
'decrease m metal price so tfiat revenue overall 
was virtually unchanged. 

GROUP PROFIT BEFORE TAX 

After deducting interest payable, the increase 
in which was due to the inclusion for the first 
time of Bougainville Copper and Anglesey 
Aluminium, profit amounted to £37 9 million 
to show an improvement of £ 1.4 million over 
the first half of 1971. Bougainville Copper 
made its initial profit contribution and 
increased profit was earned by Rio Algom. 

Borax and RTZ Pillar. The Group's lead 
and zinc operations achieved higher profit. 
Hamersley's profit decreased and the lower 
level of copper prices reduced Palabora's 
profit Anglesey Aluminium experienced a 
loss. Its facilities were damaged and its 
operations were seriously interrupted as a 
result of the coal strike early in the year. 

A further loss was incurred on marketing the 
Group s share of metal output. 

NET PROFIT 

After deduction of tax and the interests of 
outside shareholders, net profit attributable to 
RTZ shareholders was £11.5 million, an 
increase of £0 9 million over the first six 
months of 1971 

AVONMOUTH 

Following the publication of the Wmdeyer 
Committee Report, discussions have been 
reopened to finalise arrangements for transfer 
of the Avonrnouth smelter to Australian Mining 
& Smelting An announcement will be made 
shortly. 

OUTLOOK 

The Chairman indicated at the Annual General 
Meeting in May that 1972 should see a return 
to the record level of profit achieved in 1970, 
subject to no unforeseen circumstances and 
based on the then level of commodity prices. 

In the event, copper and aluminium prices 
have been lower than expected and more 
recently realisations from copper sales have 
been further affected by changes in certain 


(All figures in £'millions) 

Six months 
ended 30 
June 1972 

Six months 
ended 30 
June 1971 

Year 

ended 31 
Dec. 1971 

Group Mies revenue 

261.8 

226.1 

445.9 

Operating profit of Group 

40.6 

34.1 

65.8 

Deduct; Interest payable 

10.2 

5 9 

13.4 


30.4 

28.2 

52.4 

Share of profits of associated companies 

4.2 

4.8 

9.7 

Income from investments 

1.0 

0.9 

1.5 

Interest receivable 

2.3 

2.6 

4.4 

Group profit before tax 

37.9 

36.5 

68.0 

Deduct: Tex 

15.2 

15.5 

28 3 

Net profit of Group 

22.7 

21.0 

39.7 

Deduct; Attributable to outside shareholders 
Net profit attributable to 

11.2 

10.4 

20.7 

R17 Shareholders 

11.5 

10.6 

19 0 

Earnings per 25p ordinary share 

Dividends 

5.16p 

4.70p 

8.45p 

Preference 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

Ordinary: Interim 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

Final 

— 

-- 

8.8 


4.7 

4.7 

13.7 

Rate per ordinary share 

NOTES 

2p 

?p 

6p 

(1) The rompdrjtivc figure? for the half-year entled 30 June 

1971 havo been adiusted to take account of the merger 

of NBHC and CRA ioad/zinc mterests which was not finalised uniil after pubiir.ation of the 1971 interim leport. 

12) The lesults of ovat'Joas operations have been converted from foreign currencies 
of exchange at 30 Juno 197? 

1 into Sterling at 

the quoted rates 


sterling parities. Recommissioning work at 
Anglesey is still to be completed. Furthermore, 
as is not unusual with an operation of the 
magnitude of Bougainville some minor 
problems are being encountered which are 
affecting output at this early stage of the 
project. 

Taking these factors into account, the results 
for the full year are now expected to be less 
favourable than earlier forecast. 

DIVIDENDS 

The Directors have declared a dividend of 
2.375p per share on the 4^% A’ cumulative 
preference shares of the Company and a 
dividend of 2.5p per share on the 'B' 
cumulative preference shares of the Company, 
both in respect of the half-year to 31 st 
December 1972. 

The dividends on the preference shares will 
be paid on 1 st January 1973 to holders on 
the London and Melbourne registers as at 
22nd November 1972 and to holders of share 
warrants to bearer representing 5% 'B' 
cumulative preference shares on or after 
presentation of Coupon No. 21. 


The Directors have declared an interim 
dividend of 2p per 25p share (1971—2p per 
share) in respect of the year ending 31 st 
December 1972 on the ordinal^ share capital 
of the Company. The interim dividend on 
the ordinary shares will be paid on 
8th January 1973 to holders on the London 
and Melbourne registers as at 22nd November 

1972 and to holders of share warrants on or 
after presentation of Coupon No. 23. The 
Directors have been advised that the 
transitional provisions of the Finance Act 1972 
would restrict the tax relief available to the 
Company in respect of dividends in 1973. 
Payment of the interim dividend in January 

1973 one month later than usual, will remove 
this restriction. 

Dividends on both preference and ordinary 
shares will be paid in United Kingdom 
currency less income tax at 38.75% or. in 
the case of shareholders resident outside the 
United Kingdom, at such lesser rate as may 
be approved by the Inland Revenue. 

6 St. James's Square, By order of the Board 
London SW1Y 4LD. P, H. Dean 

20 September 1972. Secretary 

RTZ 
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Newsweek 


ATLANTIC 

EDITION 

(RataBRM) 

190,000 


170,000 








155,000 


140,000 




130,000 


110.000 


f^grcANoW 


Windnrxlkf'^' 




1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 

A\vell-educated. affluent and influential 
readership detorniined lo be well informed, 
wincing a little at responsible reporting 
that keeps its uncompromising edge, 
and travelling a lot. 

And growing in numbers Week after week, 

Newsweek International 

-growing awareness 

Forfurlhei information about 
Newsweek’s 30 International Editions 
contact Newsweek Inlernaiional. 

80 Haymarket, London. SW1Y 4TL Tel. 01 - 839 616t', 

21 advertising ottices worldwide 
including Brussels. Frankfurt Geneva, Pans 


NoUoQ 


The oldest Bank associated to the Pro¬ 
vince of Angola and also in full operation 
in Metropolitan Portugal. 

A full range of services is available to 
businessmen interested in tradirtg with 
either Territory. 




WRITt FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


BANCO DE ANGOLA 

fua da prata.10 - Lisboa PORTUGAL 


*F0Ct$ fivnt the Newsweek Intemationel Heedership Survey. 
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LNGC Pblar Alaska 
and LNGC Arctic Ibl^. 
The wzrc it really is. 


We'd like to tell you just how well thinss have been going for 
those two LNG carriers 

For the last two years they’ve^ bci’n shuttling l)ark and forth 
across tlie Pacific Ocean like a couple of tram-cars. 

Three million cubic meters of 
methane per year have been 
transix>rted from Alaska to I'okyo, 
where the Tokyo Gas and Electric 
Company turns the gas into light, 
heat and power. 

Phillips Petroleum and 
Marathon Oil formed the 
consort ium that set up the Alaska- 
Japan fuelling system, and when 
they asked us to build the twin 
•s they didn't expect to deliver more than 2.2 million 
cubic meters of natural gas in a year. 7'hey got a lot more than 
they bargained for. and Tokyo has been thankful for every extra 
cubic centimeter piped into the tanks. 

Most of the credit for the bonus delivery is due to our 
hard-working, well-behaved ships. 

Fully loaded, they €*ach carry 71,500 cubic meters. Their 
service speeds exceed specifications. 'Fheir tum-around time is 
shorter than anyone had hoped for. 

Their performance has been virtually trouble-free. 

You notice we said “virtually” Except for a couple of minor 
problems which were soon put right, life on die Alaska-Tokyo run 
has been strictly routine. 

Here’s the schedule; 

Day 1- Tie up at the Kenai dock near Cook’s inlet on the 
southwest coast of Alaska. Loading time 16 hours. 

Day 2- Departure, de.stination Tokyo, 3,250 nautical miles away. 

Average speed 17,2 knots. Average running time 9»65 days. 
Day 9- -Tie up at Negishi dock near Tokyo. Turn around 
time 24 hours. 

Day 10- Departure, destination Alaska ... 

And so on, week in, week out, month after month. 

Sounds boring, doesn’t it?-—Well, uneventfulness is one of 
tilt* things you exr>ect from a 50 million dollar ship. 

In January this year Polar Alaska completed the system’s 
38th round trip. And then she began the 39th. 

No wonder that back at Kockums we allowed ourselves 
a few mutual pats on the back. 

Those are our ships out there. 

If you would like more information about the non-adventures 
of Polar Ala.ska and Artitic Tokyo please write to the 
Communications Department, Kockums, Malmoe, Sweden. 

We're keeping a close watch on them. 



We make our own future—and yours. 
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Very hot money 


When President Nixon called 
this week for a thoroughgoing 
overhaul of the world’s monetary 
system/’ so as to help to remove 
the blight of “ recurring mone¬ 
tary crises ” and “ unfair 
currency alignments/’ the 
asscmibled finance ministers of 
the 124 member countries of 
the International Monetary 
Fund greeted him with polite 
reserve. It is probable that the 
present patchwork system of 
international money will still be 
surviving, in a tattered state, 
when they all meet again in 
Nairobi a year from now. 

Those who argue that there 
is no need for sudden change 
say that (a) the Smithsonian 
pattern of exchange rates has 
stood up remarkably well to this 
summer's buffeting, with only 
sterling floating free ; and that 
(b) the resources at countries’ 
disposal to finance swings in 
their balances of payments have 
never been greater, although 
they admit that movements of 
hot money can now make those 
swings immeasurably bigger 
than before. This brief looks at 
the facts and figures. 

It is quite true that exchange 
markets have been quieter than 
many had expected during what 
some bankers had feared could 
be the nervous run-up to the 
IMF meetings. Interest rate 
differentials between New York 
on the one hand, and Tokyo 
and European centres on the 
other, arc narrowing. So too are 
differences in business cycles, 
now that recoveries in Japan 
and most continental countries 
are gaining strength. 

It is important to rcali.se that 
this quietness in the markets 
is, by itself, neither a good nor 
a bad thing. “ Crisis ” is not the 
right word to describe the state 
of affairs when an exchange 
rate moves, but to describe 
when countries try to resist a 
change in exchange rates wliich 
the market is signalling is 
plainly needed. The sad fact is 
that there remains a strong 
tendency for politicians and 
their technicians to try anything 


to buck the market. The politi¬ 
cians because they face elections, 
and powerful farming or 
exporting lobbies. The central 
bankers because both training 
and instinct incline them to the 
defence. The technocrats of the 
European commission in 
Brussels because they have had 
a vested interest in magnifying, 
rather than solving, the 
problems arising from parity 
changes, ever since resisting 
parity ‘ changes (by keeping 
that " .snake inside the tunnel ") 
became one of the few things 
they were still allowed to do. 

Even during this period of 
quietness, there has been a real 
and disturbing cost to the world 
in resistance to exchange rate 
changes. All the countries which 
arc candidates for upvaluations 
have run smartly backwards 
into capital controls. Tokyo has 
supplemented these with a 
battery of gimmicks designed to 
push back out those dollars that 
have got in anyway. The 
Federal Reserve’s Mr Charles 
Coombs rcckon.s that during the 
second quarter of 1972 alone 
the Japanese authorities suc¬ 
ceeded in pushing some $1.4 
billion our of the country's 
re.serves through such special 
operations. 

The world's reserves 

The argument that the world 
now has sufficient liquidity 
re.sts on the bare statistics both 
of countries’ owned reserves (of 
gold, foreign exchange and 
SDRs), and of their acces.s to 
emergency lines of credit 
(at the IMF and at foreign 
central banks and treasuries), 

I’hcre arc several snags. First, 
the sharp rise in the world’s 
owned reserves over the past 
two years has been rnost 
unevenly spread ; in 1971 93 per 
cent of the gain accrued to just 
11 countries, mostly in the form 
of unwanted and now only 
partially convertible dollars. 

Secondly, the reserve gains of 
the past two years have not 
been all that impressive, even 
on the old crude measure of 
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reserve adequacy: the ratio of wave of hot money moving than IMF drawings were made to RjnniA tO tldflt WflVA 
reserves to imports. Given the the one before: because the fund its short-term bank debts 

volume of volatile capital funds market, once convinced that a to foreign central banks. These annual data (shown m 

afoot in major industrial parity is wrong, knows now that Still, the resources generated table) arc suggestive ; but 
countriw now, they look less it can steamroller the most by the credit lines of central they conceal nearly as much as 
impressive still. The Eurodollar elaborate stop-gap defences, banks and treasuries have been *hey reveal. More interesting 
market alone, that much-abused Denmark, reading the hand- enormous. According to IMF are the snippets of information 
transmission belt of capital writing on the wall, slammed estimates the lines themselves about the money that moved 
flows, now exceeds $70 billion, shut its exchange market this reached a peak of $19.9 billion during particular peak days and 
Hiir^y, some of the figures week after Norway*s vote to stay in 1968—when, alongside the 'vecks. They tell the story of 
are misleading. Although the out of the common market. Federal Reserve network, there K^owth from a ripple to a tidal 
size of IMF credit lines can be -j were special swap arrangements wave. In March, 1961, M 

calculated to a nicety, the real HOW mUCh mOV6S ? in support of sterling, the moved out of sterling in 

availability of credits under the It is usually impossible to be Canadian dollar, the lira and order to try to find the next 
network of mutual currency precise about the amount of the French franc, plus the so- uprating currency after Ac. 
swaps, built up by central money that has moved across called Nordic swap facility (of revaluation of the D-m^A, 

baiAcrs and treasury men over frontiers in currency crises. Denmark, Finland, Iceland, possible for a responsible 

the past decade, depends much During the crises of the 1960s Norway and Sweden), and financial observer to write 
more on political calculation. It lots of winners and losers had American Treasury arrange- horror of the day when ^ 
cannot, fortunately, be assumed every reason to fudge the figures ments with Latin American March 6th alone $i Bom pourra 
that they will be used automati- to try to dampen speculators' countries and the Philippines, Switzerland. This sent the 

cally to counter pressures on enthusiasm. Still, some crude In the 10 years through 1970 world’s central bankers into the 
currencies which arc candidates measures have become available, gross drawings under such huddle that produced the first 
for upvaluation. Between July And, uniquely, the joint credit lines totalled $36.4 billion, postwar central bankers 
19th, when the Americans confessions of Mesjsrs Barber and The bulk was taken by Britain ; arrangements at B^le. (Tnc 
reactivated their swap lines, and Coombs have yielded a precise but, as the table shows, large grand-daddy swap of Aem all 
September 8th, the Federal accounting of the funds set in amounts were also used by other was arranged between Ae Bank 
Reserve intervened in the motion by the sterling crisis of countries, not least America. ^ r ranee and the BaiA of 

exchange markets nine times, June, 1972. Most of these drawings were England as Ur back ^ 1836*-- 

but at a cost of only Naturally, Britain has been quickly repaid, either because out the technique fell out of 

in foreign currencies ; all of this the single largest user of credits the confidence trick successfully favour after the debacle m 

was recouped in subsequent of all kinds in the past decade, reversed a speculative run and * 93 *-) *902 ^oom tlowca 

market purchases as the dollar The chart on the opposite page the funds could be recouped out of Canadian dollars in four 

strengthened. The Americans gives some idea of Britain’s from a market reflux (Canada 

came in only after the worst of recourse to credit financing in managed this in 1962), or By this summer it was possible 

the backlash of the crisis which round one—the run-up to, and because the debts were funded to see $2.6 billion move out of 
floated sterling in June was over, aftermath of, sterling’s devalu- by drawing from the IMF (this sterling in six days (the bulk of 
What would happen if they were ation in 1967. Add to that the was usually the road that it in just three days) and th^n 
again faced with a massive one- money borrowed from our EEC Britain had to take). Even so, $6 billion out of dollars in just 
way flow out of dollars into, partners during the June. 1972, in 1967 countries* net drawings over 13 days {at least half of Ae 
say, the D-mark and the yen in crisis; and Britain’s gross reached a peak of nearly $3^ total moving in one hour on 

the future—especially after the drawings from all sources came billion. In 1971, before Mr June 23rd and in two days 

November elections ? to a staggering $28 billion over Nixon floated the dollar in before Ac meetings of the EEC 

The lessons of the past decade the entire period. Admittedly, August, the United Slates ran finance ministers in London}^ 
of currency crises arc that each there is some double counting up debts of over $3 billion 4\nyonc like to take a bet on 
new one brings with it a bigger here, because most of Britain’s under the Fed’s swap lines. next time ? 


The snake sheds sterling $ 2-6 billion flows out of the pound in 6 days; $6 billion out of dollars in 13 days and an hour 
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You are short of finance 

You are going public 

You plan to expand 

You’re merging or taking over 

You’re starting a business 

You’re wondering about the EEC 

You’re setting up abroad 

You have foreign currency problems 

You need instalment credit 

You’re uncertain about insurance 

You need leasing facilities 

You require factoring or invoice discounting 

The turnii^ points. 


Only the Midland has a Finance 
Management Team to see you through. 


There are occasions in the life of every 
business, large or small, when financial 
arrancK'inents must move in a new direction. 

This IS when the best firiancial advice, 
assi.stanco and management are essential. And 
it is for those occasions that the Midland Bank, 
alone amongst the major clearing banks, operates 
its Finance Management Service. 

Details of the facilitie.s of the Midland Bank 
Group can be discussed with a member of the 
Teani, all ot whom are higfriy trained, 
experienced men who have already held 
management appoiniments m the Midland Bank. 
Facti is available to companies to provide a 
compli'te finance management service, and can 


Finance Management Service from 


be contacted through the appropriate Regional 
Director, your Midland Manager, or through 
the Team's leader, Michael 
Clipsham -who is based in the 
Bank's Head Office, Poultry, 

London. 

As a clearing bank 
service, it is unique. To many 
businesses it has already 
proved itself. It will be 
of great significance to 
many more in the future. 

Mr. Michael Clipsham, 

TD. FCIS. FIB. MBIM, M.lnsl.A.M. 

leader ot the Finance 
Management Team 


•••is 



MliHand Bank 


•••••• ^ GREAT BRITISH BANK 

** meets any financial need ... anywhere 
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Buy those candles now 

The electricians seem likely to be the first of the unions 
to test their strength against Mr Heath's new incomes policy 

Before Mr Heath made two quid the limn the leaders do precisely what Mr Chappie had hoped to avt^, 
of the electricity workers had been prepaiing to call a which is to push the strike on into mid-winter, when 
strike within the next three weeks, in the hope of getting the days are at tlieir sliortest, the wcathei is at its coldest 
their 37 per cent wage claim settled befoir tlie Govern- and a national blackout is most likely to lose public 
ment brought in a wage freeze. By Wednesday evening .sympathy. Mr Chappie’s men were pretty unpopular with ’ 
Mr Frank Chappie, one of the Trades Union Congress’s everyone except Lord Wilbcrforce when they worked to 
resolute moderates, was reduced to pointing out on rule in December two years ago. 1 

Thames television that a voluntary mcomes policy The electricians are, however, in an unusually militant ' 
assumed that there would be some volunteci's, and he did mood ; even though their earnings have risen by nearly 60 j 
not see his members providing them per cent in the past three years, and they have bonuses j 

Where docs Mr Chappie go from here ? At least half equal to at least i per leni still to work through from j 
a dozen other unioas arc watching to sec how he gets on, the Wilbcrforce .settlements which the Government has 
among them Mr Joe Gormley’s miners, who have a reassured them are not touched by the new freeze. The 
30 per cent wage claim in ; Mr Alan Fisher’s dustmen men have not forgiven their leaders for settling at the ^ 
(43 per cent) ; Mr Reg Bottini’s farmworkers (60 per beginning of the year, just before the miners ended their 
cent) ; Ford’s workers (50 per cent) and the teachers, strike, for a modest-looking 8 per cent (which was 1 
policemen, printers, postmen and otliers with claims increased by various concessions already promised to 13 
submitted or in preparation. Most of them have called per cent). 'To them it looked a pcxir achievement beside , 
the Government’s plan inadequate, unfair, imacceptable the huge increases that the miners, dockers and car 1 
and not their cup of tea, even though the farmworkers workers won later in the year because they obstmat^ 1 
stand to gai»i a good deal from it. The Government has, refused to go back to work for anything less. Nothi^ | 
in its turn, instructed all employers in the public .sector will convmce the power workers that the increases in ; 
not to settle for anything mote than £2 a week between productivity that automatically follow the trebling of 
now and the next meeting with the TUG on October i 6 th, generator sizes in the power stations is not the result of 
which rules out any chance of Mr Chappie rushing their own efforts, and they are set on getting the rewards 
through a generous settlement with the Electricity Council, for it. 

A flat £2 a week would give his members 6 per cent. Even without a freeze, the electricity industry would 

There is still a strong probability that the power workers be in no shape to pay this sort of increase ; on Tuesday 
will go as far as a strike, but they must now allow for the Electricity Council reported a £ 23 m loss over the 
the equally strong probability that, if they do, the Govern- network, and even bigger losses are likely this year. The 
ment will order a cooling-off period. That did not .scare Government is assuming that the mere process of holding 
the railway unions when it was tried out on them for down price increases to 5 per cent over the past year has 
the firat timf, but a 60 -day cooling-off period would produced a combined loss of £2 50 m in all the nationalised 
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industries before allowing for whatever other losses 
they made as a consequence of their own inefficiency— 
which must have been at least as much again. The elec¬ 
tricity industry thinks it has done well to have shed a 
third of its manpower in five years, and to got rid of lo 
per cent in the past year, at a time when small power 
stations arc being steadily taken out of commission. But 
the rate of run-down is really a warning to the unions that 
theirs is still an over-staffed industry, and that if the 
management is pressed too far—^and the new chairman. 
Sir Peter Mcnzics, comes from industry—^it may nerve 
itself for a faster shake-out. 

Mr Chappie’s continually expanding Electrical, Elec¬ 
tronic, Telecommunication and Plumbing Union, now 
the fifth biggest in the TUG, has continually ducked 
a decision on whether or not to stay registered under 
the Industrial Relations Act. A ballot, which has been 
promised but postponed, is thought almost certain to 
produce a majority among members for staying on the 
r^;ister, which would then lead to the union being thrown 
out of the TUC. What Mr Chappie would like before 
the ballot is taken is some imderstanding that Mr Maurice 


Macmillan, the Secretary of State for Employment, will 
make some small amendments to the Act, which would 
make it eaaer for the electricians to organise a closed 
shop and rather harder for what they describe as “ bogus ” 
unions to register in order to make a closed shop difficult. 
In principle, the Government is not against these proposals. 

It would be a coup for Mr Chappie if he emerged 
as the union leader who had persuaded the Government 
to amend the Act, and an even bigger one if he then 
went for a merger between his union and that of Mr 
Hugh Scanlon’s engineers in which he was top dog. He 
is alira looking at other mergers, too—the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers has come under his 
eye—but tliese are not as attractive as the engineers. Mr 
Scanlon may retire soon, and Mr Chappie could be his 
heir-apparent. This could produce a block vote in the 
TUC am strong; as very many engineers are to the right 
of Mr Scanlon, under Mr Chappie’s leadership it should 
be a moderate block vote. It ls quite an ambition, and 
the first steps towards it depend on how Mr Chappie 
extricates himself from his present difficulty as the new 
incomes policy’s stalking horse. 


Too slowly, to Shultz, without sanctions? 

The Americans did a Barber at the IMF meeting and quite nicely too. 

But there was a horrible silence about world inflation 


When the finance ministers and central bankers from 
124 countries met in Washington this week their 
discussions might have centred on the worldwide problem 
of inflation. But instead their job at this year’s meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund, as they saw it, was 
to try to move half a step forward towards a new 
monetary sy.stem. Of course, the German economics 
minister, Herr Helmut Schmidt, said price stability must 
have top priority “ for all of us.” And he went on 
to say that the explosion in international liquidity (an 
increase of 61 per cent in two years) had certainly 
nourished world inflation. For that reason, it looks as 
if Germany will oppose any new allocation of special 
drawing rights (SDRs) next year. On the other hand, 
Italy’s Signor Giovaimi Malagodi, who had been expected 
to favour only a nominal allocation to keep the scheme 
going, surprised the meeting b) asking for annual amounts 
as large as in the first three-year period (roughly $3 billion 
a year), although for two years only. Taking an un-gallic 
mid-road position, M. Giscard d’Estaing asked for a 
limited allocation. If little thought was given to inflation, 
it goes without saying that few of this year’s speeches 
touched on domestic economic performances. Mr 
Anthony Barber, perhapsi, could be excused; he addressed 
the meeting on ffie same day as Mr Heath announced 
his incomes policy. 

When President Nixon told the largest financial 
gathering the world has ever seen that his Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr George Shultz, would outline a 
number of {noposals, there was audible relief. Although 
Nixon was responsible for destroying the world’s old 
monetary system in one fell swoop on August 15, 1971, 


until this week his Administration had refused to give 
any leadership on what should replace it. His proposals 
for monetary reform, although not yet spelt out in detail, 
have a considerable amount in common with the British 
scheme to reduce the role of gold and give special drawing 
rights a bigger role in the system, which the 
Chancellor presented at last year’s IMF meeting. The 
biggest room for disagreement, however, is over what 
the Americans care about most: the need to improve the 
process by whicli countries correct surpluses or deficits in 
their balance of payments. The Americans suggest that 
this correction should be guided by an automatic 
indicator, related to a country’s gains or losses in reserves. 
Mr Barber, on the other hand, told the meeting on Tues¬ 
day that he did not believe “ that it would be practical 
politics to rely on any purely automatic mechanism.” 
And M. Giscard d’Estaing, in an otherwise co-operative 
speech which advocated in only the mildest way the case 
for a continued link between parities and gold, said quite 
firmly that no attempt should be made to accomplish 
parity changes by formal procedures. 

The bite in the Shultz plan lies m the sanctions pro¬ 
posed against countries which do not obey the new rules. 
While the British are not against penalties in principle, 
they might draw back from specifying, as the ^unericans 
do, that countries should be ultimately free to levy a 
surcharge on imports from a chronic surplus country. 

Briti^ and American views also split on capital controls. 
The British Treasury still believes that wicked speculators 
were partly reqxmsible for unpegging die pound last 
June, even though the foreign exchange markets have 
demonstrated so clearly since that the SmithsMiian pound 
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was overvalued. So Mr Barber seemed to be a«»ng for 
ihort-tenn capital controls, although apparently without 
any clear-cut idea of what he wanted, while the 
Americans are all for discouraging controls. Another pos¬ 
sibly prickly point is that, if the EEC countries 
do move toward monetary union, the guidelines might 
be applied on a collective basis, provided “ the countries 
were willing to speak with one voice.” 

As would be expected, the Shultz plan dem ands that 
America be able to play as equally an active role in 
exchange rate changes as any other country. Under the 
Smithsonian agreement, a currency can move by a| per 
cent either side of its central rate with the dollar The 
relative rates between two non-dollar currencies, therefore, 
can now move by as much as 9 per cent, whereas the 
rate of any one against the dollar has a leeway of only 
4| per cent. If America wants the full flexibility, as it 
says it does, then most likely a multicurrency intervention 
scheme, on similar lines to that now being tried by the 
Europeans, will be adopted. It will be a good deal 
trickier to operate than the Single intervention system 
of the old dollar world. 

But at least the Americans have given a sensible lead 
to the new powerful Committee of 20 which is now to 
detail proposals for reform. And their concession that 
monetary reform can proceed separately from trade nego¬ 
tiations, although there will be some overlapping issues, 
should really encourage the new conunittee to shorten 
its tai^t timetable. Ridiculously, most people seemed 
to think Mr Barber was sprinting when he suggested that 
a consensus of reform should be reached in time for the 
next aimual meeting of the IMF in Nairobi to take 
“ operative decisions.” 


If the conunittee does spin out ks job, its efforts wiB 
be m danger of being overtaken by one of two events. 
There may be another currency crisis which will 
reintroduce floating generally. This crisis might not be 
too far ahead if the ^encan balance of payments shows 
no sign of improving. The devaluation of ^e dollar has 
as yet had no agnificant effect on America’s exports, but 
conaderable effect on its imports. And there were some 
gloomy forecasts of worsening, rather than improving, 
overseas accounts circulating in Washington this week. 
But even if there b no such crisb, the Cmnmittee of 30 
could nevertheless And that its reform, if not introduced 
for another three or four years, is out of date. The dis¬ 
tribution of power vtrill go on changing: significantly, 
Japan and the Middle East now have 16 per cent of the 
free world’s reserves, compared with per cent only 
two years ago. 

Proposals for future evolution of the world’s money 
must also include a blueprint for its management. Thlie 
understandable sympathy shown at thb week’s meeting 
for the IMF’s Managing Director, M. Picrre-Paul 
Schweitzer, after the rough handling of hb reappoint¬ 
ment by the Nixon Adminbtration, i^ould not obscure 
the real issue. The problem b not only one of personal¬ 
ities, but of decision-making powers. Mr Shultz wants 
to place the new monetary rules under the guardianship 
of the IMF, “ which must be prepared to assume an 
even more critical role in the world economy.” He went 
on to recognise that the IMF must be reorganised and 
strengthen^, implying that there must be political 
representation on k. There b a lot to be said for thb, 
and k b far more important than whether some Amer¬ 
icans have been rude to M. Schweitzer or not. 


T/ie Shultz plan 

Exchange rates. A Ifixed central ” or 
*‘par” value, but a sufficiently wide 
margin for fluctuations around the 
central value to dampen incentives for 
short-term capital movements. Maybe 
the permissible outer limits of these 
margins for all currencies, including the 
dollar, should effectively allow a fluctua¬ 
tion of 9 per cent between any two 
currencies. Floating rates not to be 
banned, but a country that floats its 
currency beyond a brief transitional 
period should be required to observe 
more stringent standards of behaviour 
in other respects. 

Reserves. The special diawing right 
(SDR)—freed of present reconstitution 
dbllgations, designation procedures, and 
holdmg limits—would become the 
numeraire of the system. Amounts of 
SDRs to be changed periodically to 
meet the aggregate need for reserves. 
Official foreign currency holdings along- 
ride SDRs need be neither generally 
banned nor encouraged. Proposals 
should be studied tor exchanging part 
of existing reserve holdings into a 


special issue of SDRs at the option of 
the holder. No restoration of a gold- 
based system, but orderly procedures to 
facilitate a diminishing role of gold. 

Adjustment process. Disproportionate 
gains or losses in reserves mean that 
a country is in basic imbalance. Only 
exceptionally, and for a brief period, 
should a country in basic deficit be 
permitted direct restraints (which must 
be general and non-discriminatory, like 
import surdu&rges) rather than a devalu¬ 



ation of its currency. Conversely, a 
country in basic surplus should usually 
upvalue. Any alternative measures— 
such as concessionary aid on an untied 
basis, tariff reductions, or elimination 
of obstacles to outward investment- 
must be truly corrective. Sanctions 
against dcfitit countries w'hich do not 
devalue might consist of the withdrawal 
of borrowing or SDR allocations. 
Sanctions against surplus countries 
which do not upvalue might be the loss 
of the right to demand conversion: 
ultimately, other countries should be 
free to impose a surcharge on imports 
from a chronic surplus country. 
Controls on capital flows should not 
be allowed to become a means of 
maintainmg a chronically undervalued 
currency, and certainly no country 
should be forced to impose capitid 
controls. 

Convertibility. After a transitional 
period, and after the United States had 
adiieved equilibrium or surplus in its 
balance of payments, the United States 
would resume convertibility of offidid 
foreign dollar holdings into other 
reserve assets. 
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Suppose it works 


There's more in it for some 
than for others 


The justice that limits waii^e rises all 
round to £2 a week and price rises to 
4 per cent is of the rough sort ; men 
have been complaining about it ever 
since Christ’s workers in the vineyard 
objected to a flat pay rate of one 
penny a day regaidless of hours 
worked. Some industries can only be 
jubilant. They include the capital- 
intensive, highly-automated ones like 
oil, chemicals, some kinds of engineer¬ 
ing and synthetic (fibres. Their payroll, 
consisting of small nunrfiers of highly- 
aid workers, will go up hardly at all, 
ut their margins by quite a substantial 
amount if they take full advantage of 
the opportunity to raise prices. Indus¬ 
tries reiving on highly paid professional 
skills will also feel the benefit. It is 
small wonder that the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation’s pilots suddenly 
settled their wage claim on Wednesday 
afternoon. The train drivers still hold¬ 
ing out against British Rail’s offer of 
special rates for test-driving the 
advanced passenger train must be 
regretting that they had not, too. 

It is the raft of industries employ¬ 


ing large numbers of relatively low-paid 
workers who arc going to feel the pinch. 
Ministers arc frankly afraid that their 
reaction to the freeze will simply be to 
get rid of them. The Government’s 
package is intended to redistribute 
incomes in favoui of the low-paid, but 
the inevitable price will be to increase 
unemployment among them. A fair 
number of industries are in no position 
to give pay increases of £2 a week. 
They include textiles, employing 
580,000 ; clothing, employing 377,000 ; 
not to mention food manufacturing, 
With 830,000, and shoemaking, with 
82,000, and cutting^ back already in 
the face of competition from imports. 

If industries like these have to pay 
out an extra £2 a week to large num¬ 
bers of staff over the next 12 months, 
their wage bill will rise sharply, and a 
4 per cent rise in prices would, in many 
finps, not be big enough to cover it. 
Since indu.stries employing large num¬ 
bers of relatively low-paid people are 
almost by definition over-manned, this 
would signal the kind of labour shake¬ 
out that has already taken place in 



other industries, to the benefit of the 
economy in the long-term, but produc¬ 
ing some unwelcome headaches over 
the rise of unemployment in the short. 

The greatest concern is for the textile 
industry. Like clothing and shoes, it is 
not holding its own against competition 
from imports, and had been campaign¬ 
ing for greater protection long before 
this blow hit it. All that ministers have 
been able to offer by way of comfort 
is the thought that the industry’s 
plight would ‘be even wor^e were infla¬ 
tion to continue at its present rate, 
together with the suggestion that the 
tenor of the Chequers talks indicated 
that, when whole industries demon¬ 
strably cannot pay an extra £2 a week, 
the unions will not necessarily press for 
it. Any volunteers ? 


Women's work 

A good proportion of the low-paid 
workers in the service industries are 
women, and there are crumbs 
of comfort to be drawn from this. The 
obvious crumb is that service industries 
like garages and restaurants automatic¬ 
ally pass increases in costs on to their 
customers. The\' do not fall within the 
price freeze and they will soon be 
relieved of the remnants of selective 
employment tax (although some of 
them will eventually be paying value- 
added tax). The less immediately 
obvious one is that the freeze also 
freezes further progress towards equal 
pay for women, and women would any¬ 
way have stood to get big pay increases 
in the coming year, since by law their 
wages were to have been brought up 
to 90 per cent of men’s rates by the 
end of 1973. 

This is crucial in industries like 
electronics, where the assembly lines 
are staffed almost exclusively by 
women, and where labour costs were 
bound to jump as equal pay came in. 
But the £2 means a good deal to 
retailers and to distribution generally. 
There are at least 600,000 women 
working in distribution now who earn 
less than £20 a week, which is the 
minimum for which their union has 
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Mr. W. G. BRYAN, Chairman of the Financial Services Division of 
Barclays Bank, examines one of banking's new growth areas. 

New Horizons 


When one looks jiohikI a! ihe 

eMenl aiui \ariel\ of di\eisiliLalion 
U\ Ihe Cleanne Banks ii is \\i>i-ih 
while rcinenif)erme lunv r:ipKll\ ihes».- 
ehaiiees have ct'ine ahoLiU loi in Ihe 
mul-hllies Ihe 'Mearers ' weie sailiin: 
III piellv well-I harleil waters, ton 
lined (o a tneat evlenl hv posi-wai 
resmeiion^ bill still j.!oveined in pail 
bv jne-w.,1 philo'-ophies 

Neillier the opponiimtv nor, s.) n 
seerniil, the deMie to leaJt t'lil 
beveiiid tlu oidiiunv eoiilines rl 
deposit banking were piesenl and 
"'servlees" wue hasicallv limited to 
the old established tinsl and la\ 
business and ihe pros isioii i>l s in- 
reney and ass.)eialid Iaeililies Ihnt- 
loho ni.tnagemen and soipiuale 
adv lee were still In ndv in i lie hands ol 
Ihe inerehant banks, the revival ol 
iinil trust investment had not got 
under was. leasing and l.wUMing 
were virluallv unlhoughl ot m tins 
eountrv and eoiisumei credit lot the 
masses in the shape i>l' line |Hirehase 
was still considered a somewhat 
dangerous and, in some degree, an 
anil social vehicle ok linaiKC. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, the break 
IVoin tradition came in the suspsct 
held of HP in which, by the end ol 
that decade, all dealers were heavilv 
involved and wdiicli was accompanied 
by the brief and somewhat painlul 
incursion of I93S into personal loans 
as such. It was nearly ten years later 
that consumer credit was scriouslv 
marketed as a banking service tind 
even then Barclaycard, as the Iront 
runner, was bedevilled for a number 


ol vcais h\ eieilil n-sii u.lions »*l tMie 
kind iM cinoihci 

AvA/akeminij tpants 

II, in»\ve\e^ i( v^a'' l'n\t>mmg de.ii 
liom these evmils llinl the sleeping 
‘jiaiits were ^llI■lmg. ilu' le.isons lot 
tins awakening weiesomew hat mi\ed 
C’ompelilion was tiu km Mm* and there 
was arowme evidencv that the (ladi- 
lion.il atlivilies ot ihe deareis were 
beme eaten ciio b\ the meieliant 
banks, the nev^ ;i Imance Inmses *iiul 
the vai ion . sav mgs iiKtilnlioiis, l osl^ 
wue using hel m veiv labour 
mtensi\e held and maigms wee 
mereasmgh imder pressme: and per 
liaps mos» signifisaiillv “ markeimg' 
liecame respcstable and Ihe banks 
le.iliscd that m ;heii lO.OOO braiiLlies 
Ihev posst‘ssed the im>sl powerful 
markeliiie iieivvtnk lhal soiild be 
w ished Itn 

\ riuii all this lias emeigeil ihe new 
woild of linaiK’ial sei vices. dosel\ 
allied to the mam^lieam ol liadilioual 
banking but given the challenging 
opporlimilv ol I'oinpi'imi: with the 
liuaneial specialist" both new and old. 
It has. ol couise, been aigned lliat to 
diversilv into sneh peiiph.erai aiovi- 
ties was merelv diverlmg elfoit fii'in 
the main objeetivc, that theie were 
problems vvliieh t!ic Ciea’ing Hanks 
were not equipped to handle and Ih.il 
the possible benefits were inele\ani 
111 terms of overall profit t >ii ilie 
other hand, it has seemed h'gieal 
enough to take the view that, if 
financial services were required and 
could be provided profitably ar'd 



\N G BRYAN 

Chairman, F innncial Servicns 
Division and a Dof>uly Chairman 
ol liaiclays Bank 

cllci. I !\elv. liieii Ihe potential of those 
services iumld be ile idoped lot the 
benefit ol the hanks' own eustomers, 
and stOL klioliku s 

It :s. indeed, a new worki full of 
problems and not wilhonl risk, but 
toiiimatelv one with a rvasonahle 
choiee m the method of operation 
j’lom out light purchase of an 
estah!isjK\l business to IOfP\, internal 
development In liaiclavs we have 
chosen generally to develop rather 
Ihiiir to buv, the mam csoopOon being 
m the ease of om unit trusts wh.cre, 
through lire merger with Martins, we 
were I'ortunale in ben-g, presented 
with the established t’meorn Grtuip 

\Vc have also chosen to combine these 
new activities in a separate division 
id' the bank to ensure lhal their 
partieulai needs receive the special 
attention called foi -that they do 
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I 

A Study in El 

By any standards, Sonicaid's is a success 
story. In five years Sonicaid Limited ot 
Bognor Regis has grown from a 
known firm employing 15 people m 

making ultrasonic detectors for industry 

to leading specialists in medical ultra 
sonic equipment. As the company s rep 
utation has stretched world-vyide its 
turnover has increased over 100 times, its 
ratio of export to total sales has risen f rimi 
about 5% to 84%, and its staff now num- 
bers close on 100. 

'I hc lurnins point m S-nncaicl's business came in I9r 
when It took Its first step into the liitsWy specia isu 
field of i.icdiuil cleclioiiKs This look the lonn of tin 


PRODUCTION OF CARS (monthly avorages-thoussnds) 
U.K. U.S.A. 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 

1 St Quarter 
2nd Quarter 
3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 

1 St Quarter 
2nd Quarter 
3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 

1 St Quarter 


118 

132 

147 

157 

92 

163 

144 

167 

121 

159 

160 


518 

687 

630 

726 

397 

435 

807 

767 

562 

721 

754 


national SAVINGS-AMOUNT OUTSTANDING (£ sn..«| 

Nat, Sav/inqs* 


End of. 

Nat 

Savings 

Certs 

Brit 

Sdi/ings 

Bonds 

Premium 

Savings 

Bonds 

Ordinary 

Acc 

1969 

June 

September 

December 

2.563 

2,535 

2.507 

188 

217 

307 

726 

741 

753 

1 550 
1,522 
1,499 

1970 

March 

June 

September 

December 

2,483 

2,403 

2.431 

2,475 

322 

372 

406 

439 

765 

774 

785 

797 

1.498 

1.476 

1,459 

1.445 

1971 

March 

Juno 

September 

December 

2.508 

2,532 

2,552 

2,607 

490 

526 

571 

618 

810 

845 

868 

890 

1,475 

1.459 

1,455 

1,453 

1972 

March 

June 

2,654 

2,677 

719 

777 

913 

928 

1.474 

1.484 


1969 2fid Quirtar 
3rd Quarttr 
4th Quertar 

1970 1ft CUifrtff 
2fMl Oufrtff 
3rd Quartw 
4th Oiwitir 


1971 ^ 

3ii4 biiirtfr 
3rd Qyf^ 


ii7a iiA oiwfw 



Retailen 

New 

cradlt 

Repay- 

extended 

menta 

206 

198 

206 

209 

210 

208 

216 

210 

219 

21 r 

227 

218 

232 

226 

^9» 

211 

242 

217 

291 

246 

292 

269 

291 

268 


ch(oa« N*| 


Ifl 

debt 

.t.8 

-3 

+2 

■re 

+8 

j|t9 

'+6 

-18 

426 

+36 

,., 1+36 

+33 


crt 

cxtl 













jport Success 

Soriicaid 0205 Fetal Blood Flow Detector, 

A dc’ icc using ultrasound, transmitted ^.rl 
very low power, to detect the fetal heart- 
belt within 10-12 weeks of conception, 
the 020.5 also had valuable diagnostic 
,il>plications throughout pregnanev 


(Competitive 


A SonicaiH FM? Fotal Monitor 
in hospital usr 



, Nliown at the Ultrasonics k)r Industrv 
1 \hibilion in October I9f)7 jt was judged 
competitive in every respect with its onl> 


E 

one of .America 

s biggest 

p(cd ica' 

companies. Its price, on 

the other 

!;and, was appicciahiv less than 

Its \.oni- 


pell lor. 






.NY 

FRANCE 

ITALY 

JAPAN 



136 

115 


218 



201 

89 


266 



214 

147 


236 



221 

137 


265 



153 

131 


261 



232 

159 


297 



240 

143 


295 



226 

138 


297 



176 

124 


293 



256 

162 


352 



271 

159 


318 

“j 







1 Trustee Sn^r Bank 

Nat 



I 



Develop' 




Oriiindry 

Special 

nient 



r,’ 

A' 

Depr 

Dept 

Bonds 

Other 

Totdl 


1 070 

1,349 

549 

333 

8,548 


1 05? 

1,361 

518 

336 

8,513 


1.043 

1,368 

432 

396 

8.451 


1,073 

1,392 

413 

305 

8.517 


1,074 

1,416 

372 

290 

8,502 


1 075 

1,451 

338 

280 

8,520 


1,073 

1,469 

311 

272 

8.589 


1.130 

1,505 

245 

283 

8,768 


1,145 

1,542 

224 

275 

8,884 


I.MO 

1,593 

184 

285 

9,010 


1.155 

1.642 

179 

298 

9,220 


1.205 

1.711 

117 

307 

9,507 


1.246 

1,777 

113 

323 

9.767 

AT 

1 Seasonally adjiisted (C's niiMion) 



i Houses 


Total 




Chanoe 

New 


Change 


epay* 

in 

credit 

Repay¬ 

in 

CKt 

*^nis 

debt 

extended 

ments 

debt 


83 

-10 

37S 

381 

2 


80 

-4 

382 

389 

-7 


fiO 

0 

390 

388 

+2 


81 

H 6 

403 

391 

+ 12 


S3 

+ 16 

423 

399 

+24 


<•0 

h11 

439 

418 

+20 


8? 

+23 

462 

423 

+29 


132 

+10 

407 

403 

-14 


02 

+a 

452 

419 

+33 


16 

+73 

570 

462 

+108 



+6$ 

672 

473 

+99 


:13 

+84 . 

656 

471 

+ 87 


llic ensiling puhlicitv led to ihe O20S being 
cshibilcd 111 Berlin carl> in F>6S There 
Mr !<onald ('owan, Sonicaid's loniKlei' aiut 
managing director, eslahlishcd his first ImU 
with I Liropean d>^trlhulols m readiness to 
meei the (»i-vle»s ha the msliurnent that 
seemed boimd to li>llo\v And follow ihe\ 
did. Bn the end of OvK)hci the Fiiiopean 
order hook alone w:i, worth nearb 
£S(),(K)ti lor an inslriimeni selling at about 
LKK) 

Export financo 

The prospect of a Luge and cspanding 
cspoil market hroiighi with ii the problems 
ol linaiuing the period credit allowed to 
ONCiscas biiNers At this point BaKla>s' 
managei at C hichesiei, where Sonreaivi 
keeps Its accounts, mlroduced Mr Cowan 
u> BaiclaNs FxpiMt and Finance c ompan\ 

Tins wholl\-owned Barckivs subsidiaiN was 
set lip in lVh7 to help c\t)ortcrs h> puichas- 
ing then expor t debts and bills ol esdiangc, 
acting as a confirming lioiisc, and piov iding 
finance to cover cievlil periods It ag.eed to 
huN, witlionl recourse Simiwiid's e\pori 
debts on approveil hu\ers, wiiii Fxport 
C red Its Ciuaranlei Oeparlmenl insurance 
proNided through B1 AK ()\ own I ( (il) 
poliCN. 

Sonieaid still uses this service, sending to 


QUARTERLY CLASSIFICATION OF BANKERS 

Qutitir’s Chingt 
Uit- Seasonally 


August 1972 

fs m. 

adjusted 

Bd|ustad 

MANUFACTURING 

Food, drink and tobacco 

447 

i 16 

: 46 

Chemicals 

400 

: 54 

; 60 

Metal Manufacture .. 

220 

42 

^ 43 

Electrical Engineering 

427 

- 5 

t 5 

Other Engineering 

1,194 

- 59 

. 72 

Shipbuilding . 

582 

' 38 

! 38 

Vehicles 

596 

1 15 

! 14 

Textiles and Leather 

356 

r 37 

. 17 

Other Manufacturing 

536 

1 16 

r 20 

Total Manufacturing 

4,768 

' 282 

t 314 

OTHER PRODUCTION 
Agriculture. Forestry and 
Fishing . 

659 

1 51 

i 26 

Mining and Quarrying 

202 

1 1 

1 

Construction. 

851 

f 87 

i 102 

Total Other Production .. 

1,713 

1 140 

i 127 

PERSONAL. 

House Purchase 

707 

f 106 

i 93 

Other Personal 

1,671 

H 293 

1 265 

Total Personal 

2,378 

+ 399 

^ 348 


Bl Al ( <> Its invoices expressed in sterling 
aiul with eNidence of shipment On the 
same da\ the invi'ice is received, and it 
there is no t|iiciv. Bl Al ( O sends a chec|Me 
m pavmeni direci to Bare lavs ■n Uhichester 
lor Ihecroviii o! Sonicaiil’s accoini. 

"I his service mighi have beeri !ail(Timade 
f('«i A ^.ompanv like St>nicaid.'' Mr ( ovvan 
•,a\s “lo l>e assiiicsi of a slendv cash flow 
ri tlioseearlv vlavs of r.ipu! grovvlli gave us 
the financial backing we needed. It also 
lieed us ol exchange risks, kept our 
accoiiulmg stall to a mmimum and enabled 
us to achieve consideial^le expansion with 
veiv little niv lease in ma capital." 


Distinction 

Since those c\mv davs, less than live vears 
iij'.o, Somc.iid has maiked up success after 
success Its development and miUNeling of 
other eijuipmenl, including a I eial Monjloi 
piobabK the iirsl ulliasonk monitor in 
cinaniitv proLlucinin have biiosted the 
corniTanv'* lur novel to over 
With oveiseas sales loiallmg ■S4''„ ol total 
pr'oduclion Sonicard has achieved the 
disliiKnon o\ exporting to eveiv cimtmcnl, 
ai.d m recognition of this perlormanec 
Sonicaid's maiKeling director, Mr K. A, 
W'lice l( Ion. was made ari M.B.F. for 
services to export. 


ADVANCES 

Quarter's Change 


August 197? 

C's m. 

Un- 

adiuitad 

Ssaionsliy 

sdiuitad 

SERVICES 

Transport & Communication 

389 

) 45 

+ 61 

Public Utilities 

256 

1 16 

1 14 

Local Government .. 

79 

1 17 

H 17 

Retail Distribution 

483 

1 6 

1 17 

Other Distribution 

737 

) 77 

+ 69 

Professional, scientific and 
other . 

981 

I 68 

f 94 

Total Sarvicaa 

2,924 

• 228 

+ 262 

FINANCIAL 

Hire Purchase 

263 

+ 33 

1 41 

Property . 

1,001 

1 226 

+ 225 

United Kingdom Banks 

232 

1 12 

+ 12 

Other Financial 

1,556 

1 332 

+ 366 

Total Financial 

3.052 

+ 602 

+ 643 

OVERSEAS 

Overseas rasidem8--includ- 
ing banks ovarsoas 

7,487 

f 701 

+ 701 

TOTAL ADVANCES 

22,311 

+ 2350 + 2395 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS (Monthly Averages seasonally adjusted S's millions) 
EXPORTS (FOB) with percentages of GNP (at factor cost) 




U.K 

U.S.A. 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

JAPAN 

1969 2nd 

Quarter 

1,412 

3,344 

2.422 

1.271 

1,315 

3rd 

Quarter 

1,516 

3,346 

2.453 

1,210 

1,378 

4th 

Quarter 

1,534 (16%) 

3.415(4-0%) 

2,639 (19%) 

1,309 (11%) 

1,421 (10%) 

1970 1st 

Quarter 

1.575 

3.478 

2,733 

1,413 

1,530 

2nd 

Quarter 

1,686 

3,649 

2,818 

1,484 

1,570 

3rd 

Quarter 

1.526 

3,654 

2,884 

1,503 

1,622 

4th 

Quarter 

1,752 (16%) 

3,649 (4-4%) 

2,952 (18%) 

1,568 (12%) 

1,716 (10%) 

1971 1st 

Quarter 

1.628 

3,817 

3,079 

1,597 

1,856 

2nd 

Quarter 

1,841 

3.731 

3,187 

1,674 

1.972 

3rd 

Quarter 

1,933 

3,922 

3.393 

1,774 

2,044 

4th 

Quarter 

2,016 

3,274 

3,347 

1,814 

2,128 

1972 1st 

Quarter 

2.016 

3,994 

3.688 

1,957 

2,237 


IMPORTS (CiF except USA FOB) 

UK. 

U.S.A 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

JAPAN 

1969 

2nd 

Quarter 

1,683 

3.214 

2,043 

1,492 

1.154 


3rd 

Quarter 

1,672 

3,110 

2,067 

1,466 

1,348 


4th 

Quarter 

1,685 

3.125 

2,271 

1,449 

1.358 

1970 

1st 

Quarter 

1,719 

3,241 

2,410 

1.518 

1,486 


2nd 

Quarter 

1,837 

3.292 

2,444 

1.573 

1.537 


3rd 

Quarter 

1,767 

3.336 

2,493 

1.627 

1,634 


4th 

Quarter 

1,923 

3.449 

2,603 

1,656 

1.639 

1971 

Isl 

Quarter 

1,906 

3.651 

2,691 

1,668 

1,642 


2nd 

Quarter 

1,979 

3,943 

2.799 

1.731 

1,647 


3rd 

Quarter 

1,998 

3,982 

2,935 

1,831 

1,576 


4th 

Quarter 

2,121 

3,637 

3.032 

1,853 

1,704 

1972 

1st 

Quarter 

2,293 

4.493 

3,138 

2,135 

1,803 


Barclays^ Chairman visits Pacific basin 


New Horizons 

continued from page one 

iiol. ifi ctlcvl, gel (n erlain by I he 
mam b()d\ Nevertheless, vve believe 
It U> be <>l the grealesl importanee 
that we slu»iil(l attract into the vaiu>us 
eompanies talent and experience 
fiDin outside I he bank tv) comple¬ 
ment IIk skills we can prv)VKle from 
within and that the interaction of 
dilVeiing experience, outlook and 
background will provide the best 
possible roundation for future 
growth. 

Separate companitfs 

riie integration of individual 
specialists into the slruelurc and 
ethos v>l a large organisation must 
inevilabK create problems and, in 
particular, the moiv intractable ones 
of status and ol reward. It has seemed 
right to us iv) incorporate the various 
activities into separate eompanies 
where individuals can more easily 
develop theii particular skills with¬ 
out the natural fear of loss of identity 
and, doubtless, time and experience 
will help to provide the answers. 

More substantial and quite vital to 
the whole operation is the question of 
marketing. This inevitably rests on 
the shoulders of the domestic branch 
managers and their staff, w hose lives 
become daily more complex even 
without the added eomphealion of 
providing the outlets for what must 
seem to be a never-ending succession 
of new services, at times confusing 
and almost always time-consuming. 
It calls for a Ingh degree of under¬ 
standing, at the marketing end, of 
overall (Troup requirements and, by 
the enthusiastic specialist, of the 
problems of cveiydav life m the 
marke! place. 

Exploration and developmciu have 
never been trc'uble-frec, but though 
(he new hori/ons of linancial services 
will certainly engcndei their own 
growing pains, the rewards financial 
and peisonal -will be earned by 
those who seek them. 


Sir John ThoinMin, ( hairnuin of Barclavs 
Bank 1 imilcd. left London on Seplcinher Ih 
on a v)nc-nionlh visil lo Siiijiapoic, Kuala 
I iimpiir, Austr.il.isia arul San I ranciseo 
W'lih him IS Mr R. G. Dvson, |)cput> 
C hair man of HaiLl.iys Bank InicrnatKiruil. 

New ventures 

Barclays have letenlK announced several 
new venluies m the Pactlie basm and Sir 
John IS in\esfii»alinK (urlher pvrssihiliUes 
dunni* his lour. Me will be meeUiiK senior 
minisieis anvl i;ovcrnmenl oificiais in Aus- 
ir.ilia, Si:'ij»apoie and Malaysia. Mis oilier 
en^vigemenis incliKJe attending a Foreign 
C’(»nesponvlenis’ Association liinchct)n in 
Singapore 

l-rv»m New Zealand the party will call at I i|i 
and llie New Mebrivles where Barclays Bank 


Inlernaiional are espanilmg their branch 
netwoi k 

Baielavs' new nUeresls m the are.i gamed 
tiirough tiarclays International, 'iiclude a 20 
per cent stake in New Zealand I 'nited (\>i- 
pora’ion. New Zealand's leading mercli.inl 
bank, .ind a 70 pei cent inierest m a new 
SA2.2 million mereleinl bank lo operate m 
Sydnev and Mellrotirnc. Barclays Ausiialia 
L.imiled. 

Biiivlays International .ilso plan lo set up a 
I a I I asl merchant bank in conjunelion with 
Merrill l.yiich, f'lercc, I enner & Smith Inter- 
nation.il and Nomura Seeunlu's. 

Ill .San I lancisco is the headcjuailers of 
Barclays Bank of C’alilvvrnia which in less 
than seven ycai‘,> has built up a 2h-branch 
network thivniglioiil the Stale and deposits 
of SI 76 million. 


THIS BRIEFING Fias been prepared by Barclays Bank in the hope 
that it will provide a useful service for journalists, economists and everyone interested in finance. The 
tables have been specially compiled from the latest available statistics. 

Further information is available from the Bank's Press and Information Department (01-626 1567, Ex. 7145) 
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been pressing. A wage claim is in for 
200,000 workers in supermarkets whose 
average wage now is £14 a week. 
The department stores, Selfridges and 
John Lewis among them, have recently 
been giving increases of around £2 a 
week to men but £3 to women 
workers in order to move towards 
equal pay. Retailers as a whole will 
now be relieved of the growing obliga¬ 
tion to give women bigger rises than 
men. Since women dominate the 
labour force, the shops can only be 
thankful for it. Still, the shops are 
more worried about rising overheads 
than about rising wage bills, and are 
particularly alarmed at the latest 
recommendation to increase road haul¬ 
age rates by 10 per cent. 

'Fhe mechanics of a retail price 
freeze mean that the Government will 
not really be able to stop some shop¬ 
keepers from edging up their margins. 
But ministers are going to come under 
great pressure to be seen to be doing 
something. The means of monitoring 
prices in a crude sort of way already 
exist in the data collected in order to 
compile the monthly retail price index. 
This w'ould allow the Government to 
wag a warning finger. But because 
consumer goods are not homogeneous, 
it is always going to be possible to 
argue back that an apparent price rise 
is due to an improvement in quality, 
a change in technology or simply the 
cost of restyling. One precaution the 
Government is thinking of taking is to 
ask consumer industries to start quot¬ 
ing prices per pound or per unit, as 
they are obliged in do now for certain 
goeds under the ^Veights and Measures 
Act. This is something that consumer 
organisations have been urging for 
some time ; but while it makes it easier 
for shoppers to compare prices, it docs 
nothing to see that they do not rise by 
more Aan 4 per cent over the year. 


Good for profits 

Many members of the Confederation 
of British Industry' arc wringing their 
hands at the prospect of a 4 pci cent 
price ceiling. They ought, instead, to 
be clapping : 5 per cent growth for the 
economy as a whole will usually 
produce a somewhat faster growth in 
industrial production and manufac¬ 
turing output. The National Institute 
of Social and Economic Reseaich cal¬ 
culated, on Its 34 pci cent growth fore¬ 
cast for 1973, that industrial produc¬ 
tion would rise by just over ^ per cent 
and manufacturing production by just 
under that. On top of this, productivity 
m industry is now using veiy lapidly 
indeed. The July figures suggest an 
dj per cent rise in industrial produc¬ 
tivity on a year ag(>. 

Thus output in industry could well 
rise 6 per cent with little if any extra 
employment. Add to this a 4 per cent 
rise in prices and the value of final 
output could be up liy more than lO 
per cent. Against tins the cost of £2 
a week all round would he an extia 
9 per cent on the wages bill. A 
difference of i per cent may not sound 
much, but as profits are only a fraction 
of total value-added there is consider¬ 
able gearing. With gross profits, for 
instance, at 2')-30 per cent of value- 
added, the rise in profits would be, 
not 9 per cent, but 13-14 per cent. 

Economic growth is gocxl for profits 
—and a far more important influence 
on them than simple price rises. As 
output rises, productivity goes up ; as 
factories operate closer to cajiacitv, 
unit costs come down. The desnerate 
attempts of companies to retain their 
share of the national cake through 
price rises has been far less successful 
than that of the unions to have their 
cake and cat .t ; the share of profits in 


Prices will be hfl: increoees announced or forecast since July 1st 


Agricultural land 

Aluminium 

Bacon 

Baer 

Bricks 

Bus and underground fares 
Cars (VW, BMW, Bdtiflh 
teyland. Ford, Renault) 
Cigarettes 
Cocoa, per ton 
Coffee, per ton 
Corrugated packaging 
Domestic sir fares 
Bectfldty: domestic 
industrial 

— 

Fish (over last year) 


annual rate 

% 

annual rate % 

26 

Gas industry 

5 

8 

Gin 

6 

8 

Wliieky 

a7 

8.5 

Leather (over one year) 
Meat 

100 

** Inevitable 

7.5 

Metal (scrap) per ton 

7.6^10 

3 

New houses (over 

two 

3-6.5 

years) 

Nylon yarn 

29 

5-10 

Z5 

Oil 

1 

1.7 

Package tours 

20 

4 

PVC 

6 

"vary likely 
5^15 

" Rafil fares: passenger 

7.5 

freight 

2.5 

16 

Shipping freight 

7-10 

2 

Steel 

Substantial 

7.5-J15 

Sugar 

5.5 

7.5 

Wheat 

18 

26 

Sne, per ton 

67 


national income has fallen in the post* 
war years from a high of 18.6 per 
cent in 1951 to a mere 12 per cent in 
1971. The tendency has been for that 
share to fall most when the rate of 
growth has been slowest. 

The effect of a rise of 5 per cent 
in real output might have a majirical 
effect on the share of profits in national 
income ; they could conceivably go up 
from 12 to 16 per cent, on the b^s of 
relatively crude calculations but only 
on the assumption that the Govemment 
did not intend some of the growth to 
go to consumers and wage earners. A 
lictter guess may be 14 per cent. 

The fact remains that the shorNtenit 
effett of the incomes policy would be to 
redistribute income in favour of 
company profits, and away from the 
nationalised industries and wa^es. The 
real battle will be to justify this 
politically. One way of winning the war 
IS to h)se an unimportant battle—^that 
on dividends. The Government looks 
prepared to do this. 

Dividend restraint did little harm to 
anyone. Over the past few years com¬ 
panies have been hanging on to such 
profits as they had been making- 
before the Labour government’s freeze, 
during it and after it. The percentage 
of profits that is distributed actually 
fell from 1968’s 33.6 per cent to last 
year’s 31.3 per cent. 

One red herring about the new cor¬ 
poration tax, starting in April, has to 
he killed off ; it is not designed to 
encourage companies to pay more divi¬ 
dends—it simply removes the disincen¬ 
tive of the piesent double taxation io 
that they will pay tax of 50 per cent 
on their profits whether they distribute 
them all as dividends, or none of them. 
Thus dividend restraint will simply 
force con»}>anies to have higher reten¬ 
tions, which might encourage invest¬ 
ment. 
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Who gets what 

The effect of £2 a week all round is 
to add 7 per cent on wages and 
salaries, plus another 2 per cent for 
the inevitable extras, making 9 per 
cent in all, but with higher percentage 
increases for the low-paid. But the 
effect on earnings is not going to be as 
simple as that. Anyone on a flat weekly 
wage will be restricted to £2 and no 
dodging about. But for men who 
qualify for bonus and shift payments 
calculated on the basic rate—and that 
goes for a great deal of the engineering 
and motor industries—by the time their 
wage packets have been made up some 
will get neaier £5 a week than £2. 

The same is true for that half of the 
working population that does overtime, 
and the amount of overtime worked js 
starting to rise again, it is already 
nearly 10 per cent higher than it wa.s 
la.st autumn. The l'rea.sury has 
calculated that these aberrations from 
the £2 nile together add up to some¬ 
thing like £700m on the wage bill. 
This was then averaged out to the 
6op-a-week figure for wage drift 
quoted by the Prime Minister. What he 
omitted to explain was how unevenly 
it was going to be distributed. 

Some of those who may get most 
from it are in British Leyland factories, 
where the new pay system that is 
gradually working its way through the 
company is going to bring some size¬ 
able ri.ses unaffected by the Govern¬ 
ment’s freeze. This may take a lot (jf 
explaining away to other unions, and 
to men in other parts of the motor 
industry wliose wage claims stand to 
be clobbered by the freeze (a.s Ford’s 
will be). The freeze bans new 
productivity agreements, because 
Whitehall has learned from Labour’s 
last wage freeze that the fake 
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productivity deal (ie, an end to tea- 
breaks) is the favourite management- 
union device for breaking one. Deals 
either in existence or under negotiation 
are, however, going on. This is crucial 
to British Leyland, which thinks that 
its only hope of breaking the 
fierpetually disruptive power of its 
shop stewards lies in wooing the men 
off piece rates and on to the 
equivalent of a weekly wage. The 
carrot has to be luscious to persuade 
them, and the British Leyland factories 
that have accepted so far have had 
rises of around £5 a week. The men 
at the Longbridge factory, one of the 
company's traditional trouble spots, 
and at Triumph in Coventry, had been 
holding out the longest against the 
new scheme. The thought that, unless 
they do accept the pay system, they 
may he restricted to a £2 rise, instead 
of another £5, got talks moving smartly 
on Thursday afternoon. But only by 
stretching the definition of what 
constituted negotiations to its very 
limits could they be said to have gone 
far enough already to squeeze past the 
Government's ban on new productivity 
agreements. Nevertheless, Whitehall 
seems ready to agree that they have, 
indicating that the Government is 
preparing to treat Lord Stokes’s prob¬ 
lems as .special. This spells trouble. 

So could the promi.se of what 
amounts to a general threshold agree¬ 
ment, allowing wages to go up that bit 
more if retail prices rise by more than 
is intended. It is said that this will only 
be allowed if the rise is due to once- 
and-for-all factors like the introduction 
of value-added tax, or tlic effect of 
the common market on food prices. 
But, ominou.sly, the offer is one of an 
arbitrary 2op a week increase across 
the board for every point by which 
retail prices rise above 6 per cent. 

The poor do not get as much out 



Those talks get moving too 


of the flat rate £2 as might look at 
first sight. Single people and couples 
without children do relatively well; 
and there are about 13m households, 
excluding pensioners, in this category. 

On average a single man or 
woman now on £15 a week will get 
more than a 10 per cent net rise. If 
however, people are poor enough to 
get rent rebates, and, worse still, if they 
have children, ^at extra £2 on a £15 
a week wage can have a net worth of 
only 4op. To a single man earning £40 
a week, it is worth i3op. 

Lots of tax cuts ? 

The presumption is that the package 
is going to put personal incomes up by 
around 8 per cent. It is anybody’s 
guess what will happen to the other 
parts of the economy ; but 8 per cent 
on disposable incomes, offset by a 5 
per cent rise in retail prices, would 
seem to add growth up to only a 3 
per cent rise in real consumer spend¬ 
ing. I’he Government says it i.s going 
for 5 per cent real growth in gnp. If 
this is intended to be a consumer-led 
boom, 2 per cent of it appears to be 
missing. 

It can only come from tax cuts. The 
Government has no intention, now that 
it has produced this package, of adding 
an autumn budget as a sort of frosting 
on top ; but by next spring it will 
have to do something to stimulate 
spending. There arc several ways open 
to it. Personal tax allowances will need 
to be raised, if only to take care of the 
buoyancy of the income tax system ; 
but the main cuts may well come in 
indirect taxp.s as part of the drive to 
keep down prices. 

The notional rate at which value- 
added tax will be introduced in April 
is 10 per cent; and the National 
Institute has estimated that this will 
actually deflate consumer demand by 
putting i.i per cent on prices, or 
£42om at 1972 i^tes of spending. This 
calculation is made up of £ioim more 
from Vat-plus-the-car-surcharge than 
from Ihe purchase tax and selective 
employment taxes it replaces ; £i34ni 
from the fact that Set has not been 
passed on in full to the consumer, so 
its going will not be passed on in full 
cither ; £i85m from the fact that Vat 
will fall more heavily on consumers 
and less on industry than purchase tax 
and Set do now. 

To offset this, the Chancellor has (a) 
the purchase tax holiday promised 
before Vat comes in, which is likely to 
be short; and (b) the option of setting 
Vat at 7I per cent, which is the lowest 
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end of the 7^-12^ per cent range 
allowed under the 1972 Finance Act. 

But a 7^ per cent rate for Vat will 
do no more than stop indirect taxes 
from having a deflationary effect. To 
reflate on top of this more cuts are 
needed. The mvious candidates are not 
purchase tax or Set—cuts in them now 
would make an even lower rate of Vat 
necessary—^but the taxes on oil^ tobacco 
and alcohol 

If the Government aims at reduc¬ 
tions equal to 2 per cent of consumer 
spending, that is £8oom. Cuts in 
t^acco duty might cause controversy 
but beer duty yields nearly £500m in a 
year. It could be halved, with a power¬ 
ful effect on the cost of living. Beer 
would come down by ap a pint. 

Oil duties are not such an obvious 
choice for cuts. Sixty per cent of them 
are paid by industry, which is already 
going to have a massive cash flow 
injection from the Vat changeover 
(the reverse of the factors causing a 10 
per cent Vat to put up consumer prices). 
Wine duties raise only £85m a year, 
but halving 'them would put the total, 
with beer, up to £300m. The duty on 
spirits is £2.20 for the normal bottle, 
550 per cent of its duty-free price ; 
this is ludicrous, and halving it would 
cost £200m, making a to'tal cut of 
£30om. The further £30om could 
come from a Vat starting rate below 
7^^ per cent. This gives the Government 
considerable scope, along with dividend 
restraint and some much less desir¬ 
able subsidies to nationalised industries, 
for bargaining with the TUG, 

It could work 

In the past quarter of a century 
incomes policies of one kind or another 
have been tried in Britain in one year 
out of every two : Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Mr Harold Macmillan, Mr Selwyn 


What happanedtowagaa? 
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Lloyd, Mr Maudling, Lord George- 
Brown and Mr Wilson have all had 
a go. There is therefore plenty of 
experience from which to judge the 
success of such policies. The simplest 
way to do this is to assume that the 
rate of gnwth of wages is normally 
determined by the pressure of demand 
in the economy, as measured by the 
level of unemployment, and to see how 
far incomes policies changed things. 

A rough calculation suggests that, 
over the vs hole period 194B to 1965, 
weekly wage rates during a year rose 
on average by 6.7 per cent when 
unemployment was i per cent and by 
2,7 per cent if unemployment increased 
to 2 per cent. This relationship, in 
which the rate of growth of wages 
falls by four points for every one point 
rise in unemployment, can be used to 
estimate what might have been 
expected to happen in any particular 
year during the period. I’he chart 
compares the actual movements in 
wage rates with such estimates. The 
shaded areas show when an incomes 
policy was in force. Very broadly 
speaking, wage rates do appear to have 
risen less rapidly in years when incomes 
policies have l)een operating than 
would have been expected from the 
pressure of cicmaiid in the economy. 

Tlie trouble is that there have been 
very few noimal years during this 
period. Either we have just been 
recovering fiom the last dose of 
incomes policy or just about to get 
the next. However, a fai more inter¬ 
esting story emerges when the calcu¬ 
lations are divided into periods when 
incomes policies were being applied 
and periods when they were not. As 
the dividing line between “ policy-on ’’ 
and “ policy-off ’* periods is blurred, 
two divisions have been made into 
“ policy-on,” which covers all periods 
of any policy however ramshackle ; 
and “policy full-on,” which includes 
only full-scale freezes. 

Avoraga risa in waakly wage rates 

% __ 


(Dtewnbar to Doeambar) Unamployinaiit 

at 

1% 2% 
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6,7 

2.7 
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4.0 

4.8 

Reimairrder of period 

7.9 

1.9 

PoMcy fuH-on** 

1.5 

5.4 

Remainder of period 

7.1 

3.7 

*ta48-8o. net. ttet-te *• 
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The difference between polic)r-on 
periods and the remainder is strilung. 
As expected, the rate of wage increases 
declines with rising imemployment 
when there is no incomes policy. But 


when incomes policies are applied^ 
although the rate of increase in wagtes 
is reduced at low levels of unemploy¬ 
ment, wages rise fastci the higher the 
level of unemployment. 

The explanation is probably that 
periods of incomes policy have, in the 
past, been associated with measures to 
slow down the economy or to shift 
resources to the balance of payments, 
public exi^nditure or investment. Such 
measures, usually tax increa.se5, put up 
both cost.s and prices which also 
increase wage demands, as well as 
putting up unemployment. Incomes 
f>olicy is successful, but has other 
forces operating agai^ si it that lead 
to both higher wages and higher 
unemployment. 

If this is true, this time it could be 
different. This time incomes policy can 
be reinforced by tax cuts. Mr iWth 
stands a better chance of success than 
any of liis predecessors. 

Hardly anyone has 
done worse _ 

'Fearawav inflation has not been a 
purely British phenomenon. Since the 
late igbos virtually all major industrial 
countries have been facing price 
increases well above historic norms— 
and most when there has been slack in 
the economy. The upturn in the 
Amencan economy is already well 
under way, but most continental Euro¬ 
pean countries are only now moving 
into the recovery phase. The slack 
to lie taken up varies from county to 
country, but none of the heavyweights 
has been suffering from straightfor¬ 
ward pressure of demand, nor is any 
likely to in the future. Only in 
Holland, where there are real regional 
headaches, is the level unemploy¬ 
ment and of spare capacity in industry 
likely to be misleading. 

The charts on the next page 
tell the story. For Britain and 
four other major economies they 
compare what consumer prices have 
done in the recent past both with 
earlier price movements and with 
indicators of shortages of laboui and 
plant. It is a story that has been 
repeated everywhere, esf^cially in Italy. 

But the charts also point up just how 
much worse Britain’s price perform¬ 
ance has been than that of its major 
competitors—^including those soon to 
be its common market partners. On the 
latest figures—^not to mention the fore¬ 
casts worked out before Mr Heath’s 
Tuesday initiative-H>nly Holland and 
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The British Eiectric Traction 
Company, Limited 


Sir John Spencer Wills forecasts 
still higher earnings 


The Annual General Meeting of The British Electric Traction 
Company, Limited will be held on 19th October 1972, at the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 

The following are extracts from the Review by Sir John Spencer 
Wills, Chairman and Managing Director, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st 
March 1972: 


Canadian Motorways 

The profit, before tax, of Canadian Motorways in 1971 at 
£497,000 was an improvement on the previous year’s results. 
Although recent substantial wage awards to employees will 
increase costs, a further improvement in profit \\ expected in the 
current year. 


Accounts 


In my Review last year J said that wc had begun to reap the 
benefits of the groundwork pul into the development and 
expansion of the businesses in which wc invested the proceeds 
of the sale of our United Kingdom bus interests and that wc 
should reap further benefits in the year to 31st March 1972. This 
expectation has been amply fulfilled. The pre tax profit of the 
Group at £23,390,000 is 22.9 per cent up on the previous year 
and the earnings, after tax and minority interests, attributable to 
the B.E.T. Company are £11.605,000, compared with £9,032,000 
for the previous year—an increase of 28.5 per cent. 

Excellent results were produced by Boulton & Paul and by our 
as.sociated company, Thames Television, and there was a sub 
stantial improvement in those of RedilTusion, but Murphy Bros., 
Argus Press Holdings and our plant hire interests fared less well 
than in the previous year. Owing to the incidence of their financial 
year-ends in relation to that of B.E.T., only one of the companies 
which became subsidiaries during the year made a contribution— 
a small one—to Group results and the considerable increase in 
our profit came from organic growth. 

The major newcomer to the Group was United Transport 
Company. As United Transport’s year ended on 31st December 
1971, a few days after it became a subsidiary, the company’s 
1971 earnings of £2.2 million have not been consolidated in our 
Profit and Loss Account. That Account includes only dividends 
totalling £178,000, received or receivable during the year on our 
shareholding in United Transport as it stood prior to B.E.T.’s 


The 

BET 

Groul 


Offer. 

The Board recommend the 
payment of an increased final 
dividend of 3.75p per 25p 
share on the Deferred Ordinary 
capital making, with the in¬ 
creased interim dividend of 
2 .0p per share paid on 11th 
April this year, a total dis¬ 
tribution of 5.75p per share 
for the year. The cost of the 
final dividend will be £5,298,200, 
of which £569,600 is attributable 
to the new shares issued to 
former United Transport share¬ 
holders, 


United Transport 
Company 

United Transport had a successful year in 1971 and the profit, 
before tax, of £7,023,000 showed an increase of 13.0 per cent 
compared with the profit of the previous year. 

The United Kingdom transport interests, which include all forms 
of road haulage as well as warehousing and forwarding, were 
subject to intense competition during the depressed economic 
conditions of 1971 and it is particularly encouraging that they 
managed to improve their profits. The Dendix brush group, which 
is the leading industrial brush manufacturer in this country, had 
a good year. The overseas road transport group earned record 
profits despite the cessation of all operations in Zambia and 
passenger services in Tanzania. The companies in Kenya, Malawi 
and Rhodesia, all had a successful year. Economic conditions in 
Uganda were unsettled and the passenger transport undertaking 
there suffered losses in 1971 but it has since been operating profit 
ably. The South African companies’ results, although an improve 
ment on 1970, were a little disappointing, as were the results of 
the Australian undertakings. 

The national miners' strike in January and February last, has 
adversely affected the profits of the United Kingdom haulage 
companies in the current financial year but the overall perform¬ 
ance of the overseas group is expected to compensate for this. 


Humphries Holdings 

A prc'tax loss of £ 191,000 was incurred in the year to 31 st March 
1972, compared with the loss of £329,000 in the previous year. 
Although this is an improvement, the results are nevertheless a 
consid^able disappointment. 

The continued recession in the feature film industry affected the 
amount of work handled by the 35 mm. department of Humphries 

Continued 
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Film Laboratories. Filmatic Laboratories achieved an increased 
profit and the laboratories in Manchester and Leeds also had a 
good year. 

The Mole-Richardson subsidiaries, which specialise in the pro¬ 
vision of lighting- equipment and associated services, had a better 
year, although continuing to be adversely affected by conditions 
in the film industry. 

The Dc Lane Lea companies, providing sound and music record¬ 
ing services, incurred an overall loss and the three manufacturing 
subsidiaries had a difficult year. 

The work of consolidation, planning and reorganising Humphries 
Holdings’ businesses to meet changed market condition.s has 
begun to take effect and the group’s management believe that the 
current year will show further improvement. 


Argus Press Holdings 

Last year I warned that the benefits of the rationalisation of the 
weekly newspaper interests would not be felt immediately and 
that the profit would be lower in 1971 owing to the cost of 
financing the purchase, in December 1970, of two newspaper 
groups. In the event, the pretax profit was £221,000 against 
£383,000 for 1970, the whole of the drop being attributable to 
the newspaper interests. 

The results of the newspaper side for the current year should fully 
justify the further investment made in that sector. 

All three magazine groups are expected to benefit from acquisitions 
made during 1971 and earn increased profits in the current year. 
The general printing division produced excellent profits last year 
and should do so again. The overall results of Argus Press Hold 
ings for the current year are expected to show a substantial 
improvement. 


Advance Laundries 

The profit of Advance Laundries for 1971 at £1,498,000, before 
tax, failed to fulfil the company's expectations of the early part 
of the year and showed only a slight improvement on the record 
results of the previous year. 

The group’s business is now largely concentrated on its commercial 
services—Towelmaster towel cabinet hire and garment and linen 
rental, together with a number of related activities The commercial 
services have consistently shown an adequate return on capital 
employed and should continue to do well. 

Domestic laundry and dry cleaning, although much smaller sectors 
of the group’s business than they used to be, still make useful 
contributions to profit. 


Plant Hire 

The effects of the economic recession on the civil engineering 
and construction industries proved to be more severe than had 
been expected and the total pre-tax profits of Eddison Plant, 
Grayston and J. D. White, at £1,168,000, were some £140,000 
less than the corresponding figure for last year. 

To offset increasing capital and operating costs, determined efforts 
continue to be made to effect economies. These measures, coupler 
with recent signs of an improvement in demand for contractor’s 
hire plant, should enable our companies more than to make go^ 
the efrop in last year’s profits, providing that the recent industrial 
dispute in the building industry does not have serious reper 
cussions. 


Murphy Bros. 

Murphy Bros, secured further contracts from the National Coal 
Board for opencast mining work in South Wales and Scotland. 
Increased costs and narrowing profit margins in the coal mining 
activities, coupled with another unsatisfactory year for the generd 
road haulage subsidiary, resulted in pre tax profits of £1382,000 
for the year to 30th November 1971, compared with the record 
figure of f 1,505,000 for the previous year. 

The group's results for the first six months of the current year 
weic adversely affected by a shortfall in coal reserves at some of 
its own sites and at some contract sites, and also by the disastrous 
effects of the national miners' strike. The position is now much 
improved. Coal output is increasing and the new sites are pro¬ 
ducing at their scheduled rates of output, but because of the poor 
start to the year, Murphy Bros.' profits for 1972 cannot be 
expected to match those for 1971. 


Rediffusion Television 

The pre-tax profit of Rediffusion Television, including its share 
of the profits ofThames Television, for the year to 29th July 1971 
was £2,287,000. This compares with £1,024,0(X) for the previous 
twelve months and reflects the substantial improvement in the 
profits of Thames Television, in which Rediffusion Television has 
a 50 per cent shareholding. 

A further improvement will be shown by the Accounts of 
Rediffusion Television for the year which ended in July last, due 
mainly to a further increase in the profits ofThames Television. 


Rediffusion Holdings 

The pre tax profit for the year to 31st March 1972 at £605,000^ 
was slightly better than the results of the previous year. Wembley 
Stadium produced an improvement in its trading profit but the 
earnings of Walport, which provides filmed entertainment on ships 
at sea, were marginally reduced. 

After difficult and protracted negotiations, Wembley Stadium 
received revised outline planning permission for the building of a 
conference centre, warehouses, offices and a multi storey car park 
on its undeveloped land at Wembley. 

It is expected that the hotel which the Esso Motor Hotel group 
arc erecting at Wembley, following the grant to them by Wembley 
Stadium in 1971 of a building lease, and the multi storey car park, 
will be completed towards the end of this year. 


Oil Exploration 

The consortium formed by Phillips Petroleum Company, in which 
B.E.T. is a participant, hopes to drill a well later this year in one 
of the five North Sea blocks for which it received licences in 1970: 
drilling on others of these blocks is planned for 1973. The con-* 
sortium has a one-half interest in four other blocks in this sector 
of the North Sea. 

In 1971, the consortium was granted licences on five blocks in 
the north^^rn part of the North Sea, two blocks west of Shetlands 
and one block in the Celtic Sea. B.£.T.’s interest in the consortium 
is 5 per cent or 7 per cent, according to area. 


Boulton & Paul 

Our expectation that Boulton & Paul would achieve record results 
has been fully realised, the group’s pre-tax profit of £2,892,000 
for the twelve months to 31st March 1972, being over 20 per cent 
greater than the profit for the whole of the extended accounting 
period of 18 months to 31st March 1971. 

All the joinery factories worked to capacity throughout the year 
and benefit was also derived from the further integration of the 
oroduction facilities of John Sadd & Sons. The year also saw the 

Con^jmd 
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commissioning of a flush doc^r production line which provides a 
further addition to Boulton & Paul's product range. At Melton 
Mowbray a rebuilding programme is in progress which will give 
substantially increased capacity. 

The structural steel section of the group had another excellent 
year and the results of the division which manufactures mechanised 
handling plant for steel fabrication were particularly gratifying. 
Even better results arc forecast for Boulton & Paul in the current 
financial year. 

Rediffusion 

Rediffusion produced much improved results for the year to 31 st 
March last, earning a profit, before tax, of £8,238,000. compared 
with £5,705.0(X) in the previous year—an increase of 44 per cent. 
The outstanding feature of the year was the substantial increase 
from £3.3 million to £5.5 million in the profit from Rcdifl'usion's 
television set business and the associated cable networks in the 
United Kingdom, llie removal in July 1971 of all controls on 
hiring and credit gave a tremendous stimulus to colour television 
and most of the above increase came from colour television set 
rental contracts. 

Rediffusion Industrial Services, which specialises in the installation 
of communication systems and audio and television distribution 
in industrial premises, offices and hotels, transacted a record 
volume of new business. With the exception of flight simulation, 
all departments of Redifon, the group's principal manufacturing 
suh.sidiary, pul up better performances than in the previou.s year 
but Redifon's overall profit was again unsatisfactory. 

The overseas broadcasting and relay companies increased their 
overall contribution to the group's profit by 10 per cent compared 
with last year's quite good performance. 


Tttfi 

Legislation to establish local commercial radio broadcasting in 
the United Kingdom became operative on 12th July 1972. R^if 
fusion Radio Holdings was formed last year to place at the 
disposal of interested operators Rediffu.sion*s wide experience of 
all aspects of commercial broadcasting. This new company has 
been in discussion with some intending applicant companies and 
will have a limited equity participation in at least one of them. 

The considerable work done by Rediffusion in recent years in 
laying solid foundations for a successful business at home in 
colour television, both on cable and off the air, is now bringing its 
reward. Some Rediffusion companies abroad are, however, work¬ 
ing under difficult conditions and there may be a diminution in the 
profits of the overseas group for the current year. For this reason, 
and because Rediffusion's consolidated profit for the year to 
31st March 1972 showed such a substantial increase, the results 
for the current year, whilst they arc expected to be good, are 
unlikely to show the same rate of improvement as those of the 
vearjust ended. 


Current Year 

Having been, a year ago, insufficiently optimistic about future 
profits, I am even more than usually reluctant to hazard a forecast 
now. The results for the current year will include, for the first time, 
the profits of United Transport: against that, there is the extra 
cost of an interim dividend on the B.E.T. Deterred Ordinary 
capital issued in December 1971 to the shareholders of United 
Transport. Much hard work is being put in to secure higher profit 
ability from all sectors of the Group, but it is unlikely to be 
successful in every case. All in all, I look forward to still higher 
earnings per Deferred Ordinary Share. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts, containing the Chairman's 
Review, can be obtained from The Secretary (EQ, Stratton House, 
Piccadilly, London, W1X 6AS. 



On 18th September 
Kyoiva Bank 

’ its London Branch 
at 95^Grediam Street 


Mff; 


The Kyowa Bank, Ltd.—japan's grass-roots com¬ 
mercial bank with 223 branches throughout the 
country has the pleasure of announcing the upgrad¬ 
ing, effective 18th September 1972, of its London 
rcpresenlative office to branch status. 

The London Branch is located at: 

95, Gresham Street, London EC2V 7NA 
Tel; 01-606 9231/6 Telex; 883317 
Manager: Seiichiro Asakawa 

THE KVOMfA BANK UMITEO 

Head Office: Tokyo, japan 

Other Overseas Offices: New York and I os Angeles 
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SUPPOSE IT WORKS 


Profile of stagflation 

BRITAIN 



UNITED STATES 



OECD fiyuros sOJMmaliy .'HljiistPci ifXCt^pt few prif***. 

*qap brilwiMin acruill qnpejiowlh and rKJrfrul caparuy qrowlh intf's 


some of the smaller Scandinavian 
countries have had even less envdaUe 
records. 

The behaviour of prices suggests a 
deeper unpalatable truth. Ever since 
1967 devaluation ol sterlings wage 
inflation ir Britain has outpaced pro¬ 
ductivity gains in manufacturing indus¬ 
try to produce a massive rise in 
Britain’s unit labour costs. The league 
tables run only to the end of last year, 
and it is probably just as well it is not 
pos,sibIe to see what has happened so 
far this year. What signs there are 
suggest Britain is still going downhill. 


Other freezes 

Most European countries, faced with 
inflation, have tried prices and incomes 
policies. Only Switzerland and Ger¬ 
many have not. Neither has Japan. 
Admittedly, there have been some spec¬ 
tacular failures, above all in Holland. 
But Mr Heath can take some heart 
from the evidence. 

At least over short periods, and 
where the policies have not been 
expected to cope with old-fashioned 
demand inflation, they have made a 
contribution to .stability, even when the 
results have not always measured up 
to official targets. 

The three European countries that 
did survive the 1969-72 inflation with¬ 
out a dramatic acceleration of prices 
were France, Belgium and Austria. 
These arc also the three, significantfly, 
which combined price control wilh 
relatively smoodi growth. Stop-go has 
never been a French predilection. 

The most striking success has been 
in the United States. During the freeze 
phase of Mr Nixon’s package the 
annual rate ot increase in consumer 
prices fell from 4 per cent in August, 
1971, to just 1.7 per cent by November. 
Nor has the post-freeze upsurge of 


Where Britain ranks in the international league tables _ 

Who drd best, or UnUt labour costs Hourly pay Output per mantiour 

worst, in holding 

down unfit liabour Switzertend (2.1)* America (6.6) Japan (12.6) 

costs in manufacturing Belgium (3.0) Oanada (8.6) Holland (9.3) 

—because rates of Sweden (3.4) t Switzedend (8.9)* Sw^en (7.7) t 

hourly compensation Holland (3.6) Belgium (9.3) Switzerlend (6.8)* 

(Warnings plus America (3.7) France (10.3) Belgium (6.1) 

mptoyers^weffera Japan (4.0) Britain (10.9) France (6.9) 

contributions) rose France (4.1) Sweden (11.2)t Germany (6.4) 

only moderately, or Canada (4.2) Germany (11.4) Italy (5.1) 

because productivity Germany (6.8) Italy (12.3) 

foae rapidly. Figures Britain (6.7) Holland (13.1) Britain (*;9) 

in brackets are Italy (6.9) Japan (17.5) America (2.8) 

average ennuel 

gMwgi."*—“ _ 

*Wse« eemtff only ; oihoro oil omployooM iMonufooturlng ond mining. 


prices been particularly marked. The 
annual raite of increase in seasomlHy^ 
adjusted consumer prices from last 
December to April of this year was 
just 3.3 per cent, and the rate has 
since fallen back to well within the 
2^-3 per cent target fixed for the end 
of dus year. 

True, the Nixon package had unique 
advantages. Controls were a novelty in 
the United States and were introduced 
when the sh<x;k of the dollar’s effective 
devaluation persuaded everyone of the 
need for co-operation. The timing was 
also good economically. The wage-price 
spiral had not become as rooted as it 
has in Britain, Holland and Italy. 
American companie.s were already 
enjoying the outsized productivity gains 
of die early upswing. 

But if the American success can be 
chalked up in part to .special factors 
so, too, can the Dutch failure. The 
breakdown of Holland’s incomes policy 
came only after two decades of com¬ 
parative success, when internal strains 
in the machinery were compounded 
from 1969 onwards by the rather messy 
introduction of value-added tax, excess 
demand and import price rises. 

Norway has had two price freezes.^ 
The first, in October, 1969, was intro¬ 
duced to smooth the shift to Vat, and 
was certainly a success. The second, in 
December, 1970, was less so—^but wsui 
imposed as a holding operation in con- 
dition.s of excess demand and rising, 
import prices. 'Fhe Swedish freeze <rf 
October, 1970, held prices virtually 
stable over nine months until it was 
relaxed, step by step, after May of last 
year. The Danish freeze of 1970 
brought a di.stinct slowing down in 
price rises and paved the way for the 
introduction in April last year of a 
new price control law aimed at 
restricting price increases by companies 
granting above-norm wage rises. Not 
that this has worked quite so well; 
prices since have been rising at or near 
7 per cent. ^ 


Two guU? Ymfr$ iokU»g 
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Negative Income Tax 


The biggest, best and most 
complicated simplification 


Within the next itwo weeks, 'the 
Government will publish an ouitlinc 
of jJans for the biggest single change 
in the tax system since the introduc¬ 
tion of pay-as-you-earn in 1943, and 
the biggest change in social secu'riity 
since the Beveridge proix)sals were 
publidied 'the year before that. Mr 
Barber hofxss to publish his green 
paper on “ tax credits ” or “ negative 
income tax ** on about Octoll)er lath ; 
then refer it ito a select committee in 
the 1972-73 parliamentary session, and 
enact the legislation in the 1973-74 
session. The scheme would ithen oome 
into force around 1976-78. It is the 
brainchild of ithe Chancellor’s special 
adviser on taxation, Mr Arthur Cock- 
field. 

The object of the refonn is that 
income tax, itax allowances, social 
securiity benefits, famtily income 
supplements, clothing allowances, 
rent rebates—'and all the cornplicaited 
apparatus of social security that the 
poor, the afflicted and the not-itoo- 
bright find so liard to understand— 
sliou'ld be combined into one relatively 
smooth system. Everylwdy in the 
couutry with an income l)e'low a 



Bmbw disposes, Cockfield propos&s 


certain leve^l will automaticaMy receive 
a straight payment from the inland 
revenue, instead of making a tax 
payment to it. Everybody with an 
income above that level will pay 
taxes at a smooth progressive rate. 

Until the green paper is piiblished, 
it will not foe certain whether the 
Government has had the courage Co 
opt for Ithe full system. There have 
been some hints in ministers* speeches 
that it does not really intend to do 
more 'at this stage 'than tinker wiich the 
fringes of the problem. But these arc 
big (*nough in 'themselves. Iliese next 
•three pages of The Economist discuss 
what should and may be done. Con¬ 
sider the basic system—^ie, the system 
for childless taxpayers—first. 


Single bliss _ 

The present (ie, 1972-73) tax 
system has a -jitandard rate of income 
tax of 38^ per cent and personal tax 
allowances as shown in line i of 
Table i. These personal allowances 
may he deducted from income i>efore 
it is taxed. Ihere are others (described 
lat^) for children and other circum¬ 
stances. But before earned income is 
counted at ail, earned income irelief 
of 2/9tlis may be deducted. This 
reduces the standard rate of 38I per 
c>ent by a/9tihs to an effective 30.1 
per cent on earned income. And a 
personal allowance is effectively 
worth 9/7ths as much to a person with 
earned income. Thus, a single pejwn 
with £591 of income (9/7»^s of the 
£460 single allowance, see line 2 of 
Table i) would deduct a/gths of 'it 
(£131) as earned income relief, and 
hh income for tax purposes would be 
represented as £460. Since that is the 
single allowance, no tax would be due. 


Table 1 

Single 

person 

£ 

Married 
ooupJe 
(WMe not 
working) 

£ 

(1) Present 
allowance 

(2) Value of 
prs.sent alTow- 
ance in earned 
income terme 

460 

600 

(=1 X 9/7) 

(3) Allowance 
assumed for 

991 

771 

next year 
(4) Tax credit 
equivelenit to 

3 at 30% tax 

600 

780 

rate 

180 

234 


This is why we say in line 2 of Table 
I that a single earner’s allowance is 
effectively worth £591. 

Since 93 per cent of j^rsonal 
income in Britain is earned income, 
the Govemmenit has 'announced diat 
it will refonn the system from 1973-74 
on. All allowanre.s and tax rates 
will then be expressed in thedr 
effective earned income terms. For 
convenience, we have 'assumed that 'the 
allowances will be rounded up to the 
levels in line 3 of Table i. TTie basic 
tax rate will almost certainly be 30 
per cent. 

For a single person earning over 
£600, the £600 allowance in 1973-74 
will then be worth £x8o at a 30 per 
cent tax rate (;see line 4 of Table x). 
That is the extra tax wihich he would 
pay if he did not have the a'Howance. 
But if he is earning less than £600— 
say, £400—Ithe allowance will be on?ly 
worth £120 to him in 1973-74. The 
allowances are therefore wo^ less to 
people on very low pay. This may 
seem academic for a single person, 
since fUft-time wages of bel'ow £600 
(albout £12 a w^) are not usual, 
except for young giris. But a mantied 
man with a family tends to have 
allowances of over £1,000 and (there 
are plenty of people earning less than 
'that. It is tliey 'Who will gain trem a 
“tax credit” or “negative income 
tax ” system. 

TTic essence of Ae tax credit 
system after 1976 wiU be ao make the 
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ANZBank 
knows all about 
profitable 
returns 


To make the most of your trading 
opportunities with Australia and New 
Zealand, you need tht‘ sej viees that 
ANZ Bank offers. 

We can give you the vital information you 
need in the planning stage. Because we've 
over 1500 offices covering the entire area, 
keeping us in day-to-day touch with economic 
conditions and growth, population trends, 
wages, prices, trade (ryciles and the rest. 

This means we know a lot of people, too. 
If you need contacts, suppliers or agents, we 
can find them and jmt you in touch. 

And we even have a special service 
ANZ Travel - to make all your travelling 
arrangements when the lime’s j'ight for you 
to go out and see for your.self. 

Any of these services i.s yours for the 
asking. Write, (on your company letterhead, 
please) and find out what we can do for 
your returns. 


Am BANK 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANKING GROUP LIMITED 

Incorporating ANZ Bank and FS ft A Bank 

71 Cornhill, London eC3V 3PR. Phono 01 -623 7111 


Therefs mote to 
Domecq sherry 
than 

Double Century. 



La Ina, the light dry fino that's superb when drunk 
chilled, aimcs from the House of Domccq- 
thc Double Century people. It's another of the 
ten great Domecq sherries. 

Shipped by Luis Gordon and Sons Ltd., 
one of the Luis Gordon group of companies. 



DOMECQ 

Simply good taste. 
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NSOA1TVE INOOICB TAX 


aMowance worth as much (to a poor 
man as to a inch man. Thiifi will be 
done by paying out the worth of (the 
allowance (line 4 oif Table i) auto 
matically, and taxing everybody aft 30 
per cent even on the first pound of his 
income. Thus a single man earning 
over £600 a year would pay just the 
same as before. Say he ds earning 
£1,000 a year. Under -the 1973-74 
system he will deduct the £600 
allowance from hiis £1,000 income, 
and pay 30 per cent tax on £400 a 
year—ie, £120. Under the tax credit 
scheme he would normally have to 
pay 30 per cent on £1,000 (ie, £300), 
but die £180 credit wouild reduce tliis 
to £120 again. 

But the ?iingle person earning £400 
a year would gain from the tax credit 
scheme. Under the present system he 
is simply h'ft wdth £400, as his income 

bel^ the taxable level. Under ‘the 
tax credit system, his tax nominally 
due on the £400 will be £120 ; but 
his tax credit will be £180, so he will 
get £60 net credit from the Govem- 
ment to add to his £400. This is how 
tax credits wiU help the lower paid. 

Families come 
dear _ 

At present British faanilies are helped 
by an iHogical hotchpotcli of tax 
allowances, family allow'^ances and 
family incomes supplenienit (or Fis). 
Table 2 shows the amounts for 
children of different ages. The family 
allowance only applies to second and 
subsequent children, and is at a 
different rate for the second child (90P 
a week) than for subsequent ones (£i 
a week). When Mr Wilson’s govern¬ 
ment increased family allowances by 
50P a week, it matched this by a 
“ clawback : the reduction of the tax 


aHowanoes of the second and 
su!bs<^u6nt children by £42 (£54 aifter 
multiplying by 9/7 into earned income 
terms). So second and siiibsequeiit 
children have lower tax allowances. 
This could lead to the fear that 
they will get lower equivalent tax 
credits—^line 6 of Table 2, compared 
with line 4 for the first child. Adding 
these tax credits to the family allow¬ 
ances would give the results shown in 
lines 9-11 of Table 2. 

However, Mr Barber has already said 
that family allowances and dawback 
will be replaced under the tax credit 
scheme. This must mean thalt ithe 
credit is to be rounded up to the figure 
for third and subsequent children (the 
£95.80 or £104.80 or £113.80 shown 
in line 11), since he also said thait -the 
scheme would make P'is unnecessary 
“ in almost all cases.” Socially, this will 
be a good move : there is no reason 
for favoured treatment of later chiild- 
ren. But it will cost some hundreds of 
million pounds a year. 

Line 12 of the Table •shows that 
supplementary benefit levels for child¬ 
ren today are higher still, especially for 
older children. So if Fis is to be largely 
superseded, the 'tax credits wiill have 
to be nearer the figures in line 12. Tliis 
would be very expensive. The extra 
credit would be unmatched by any 
extra tax yield, unless tlie rate of 30 
per cent were to be specially raised in 
•such cases until the extra credit had 
been “clawed back.” In the section 
ibelow on poverty surtax, we will argue 
•that ithiis problem will arise for all 
welfare ibenefits that aire now 
means-tested. 

One important question is : “who 
is to be paid the child credit ? ” Tax 
allowances have always been paid to 
the father, but family allowances /to 
the mother. On social grounds, ilt 
would be better for the mother to get 
the credit; but this would be admin¬ 


Table 2 


(1) Tax aHowarree at present 

(2) Value of allowance in earned income 
terms (1 x 9/7) 

Under 11 

£ 

155 

Child: 
11-115 
£ 

180 

16 and 0 ( 

£ 

205 

199 

231 

264 

(3 

) Allowance assumed for next year 

200 

230 

260 

(4 

i Tax credit equivalent to 3 at 30% 

60 

69 

78 

(6) Value of allowance after clawback 
far family allowance (£54) 

146 

176 

206 

(6) Tax credit equivalent to 5 

43.80 

52.80 

61.80 

(71 

Value of family aMowance to : 

1 (i) second chrfd 

46.80 

46.80 

46.80 

(8] 

1 (ii) each subsequent child 

52 

52 

52 

(9) 

Tax credit plus family allowance for: 

1 first child 

60 

09 

78 

(10 

1 second child 

90.60 

99.60 

108.60 

(11 

1 each subsequent child 

95.80 

104.80 

113.80 

(12 

\ Supplementary benefit rate for child 
(from autumn) 

107.90 

159.90 

267.60 





Milk and logic don't mix 

istratively expensive. The Government 
sihould state how much in /the Green 
Paper. Politically, ilt has never been 
popular 'to give benefits to the mother 
that are then taxed away from the 
father ; but Mr Barber should not be 
deterred by this. 


Pensions left out 


Until Mr Cockfield produced his 
brainwave last year, it had 'been 
assumed that pensions, unemployment 
and sickness benefits would have 
to be included in the tax credits ; and 
that this would make the scheme 
im‘f>o«sible. For instance, the pension 
for a single person is about to go up 
to £6.75 a week, or £351 a year. If 
the tax credit were to be that laige, 
while still leaving single people earn¬ 
ing over £600 unaffected by the 
scheme, the tax rate on income 
between zero and £600 would have ito 
be 58^ per cent (because 58^ per cerit 
of £600 is £351). If this high 
tax rate were to be avoided by allowing 
some of the benefit from the high tax 
credit to spill over on to those earning 
above £600 a year, the cost to the 
revenue would be enormous. For 
instance, if the 30 per cent tax rate 
were combined w»ith a single person’s 
(tax credit of £351, that would be 
equivalent under the present system to 
raising the single allowance by £570, 
to £1,170. As an increase of one third 
of this amount in the last budget cost 
over £x,ooom a year, the dilemma 
between huge marginal income tax and 
vast expense has hitherto seemed 
insurmountable. 

Mr Cockfield’s scheme for the 
Government gets round this in admir¬ 
ably simple fashion by simply deciding 
not to include national insurance 
benefits in the tax credit. Instead, they 
will continue to be paid as usual, and 
will counit as taxable income like 
irwome from any other source. The 
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Smnedayyou may be 
ha]^ we ran this ad. 

■ ^ tranche. (I.ondon and Paris), thiw rep- 

Where to..tind a good banker in one of resentaiivo offices in Kurooe anda 
dll^ dU«. And *en thor Uttle maps merchant bank in ^ndon ' 

wfflome in veiy handy And we re growing and expanding 

Right now we have two fuU-senrice everyday. » f K 



MAFtllMK IVIIOL.AIMD BAIMK 


Main Office: 140 firoadway. New York, N .Y 1001*). International Branches. 
London, 5 Lotfibury, E C 2 Paris, 17 l^re VendOme, 1 er NasMU, Bahamas 
International ^nne Banking Cu. Ltd . 40 Basinghall St R»resentativr Oftices- 
Bogota'* Biirnm iMres • Chakarta • I'rankfurt • mng Kong 
• Madrid • Mexico City* Panama City • Rome • SAo Pauki • Sei>ol • Singapore • Sydney 
• Ibkyo Cable Mannidbank Member F DIC 


ThereSs more to 
Dometxi sherry 
than 

Double Century 



Celebration Cream, the full-bodied mdlow cream 
oloroso, comes from the House of Domecq- 
the Double Century people. It's another of the 
ten great Domecq sherries. 

Shipped by Luis Gordon and Sons Ltd., 
one of the Luis Cordon group of companies. 
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DOMKjQ 

Simply good taste. 




AIHWNUI HONING FOR AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES • AIR PREHEATERS • CENTRAL HEATING OIL BURNERS • DESALINA1 ION PLANT • DUST COLLECTORS AND PRECIPITATORS • ELECTRONIC 
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CONTROL AND INSTRUMENT PANELS • GAS CIRCULATORS FOR NUCLEAR POWER • GAS SCRUBBERS • INDUSTRIAL EFFLUENT CONTROL • HYDRAULIC 


THE HOWDEN GROUP 

Every Confidence in the Future 

"In what has been a difficult trading year (ending April 30,1972) your Group has 
been able to show an increased turnover of 27 per cent and pretax profits 
increased by 48 per cent., 

"The current year 1972/73 should show a further improvement in profits. The 

spread of investment both geographically and by products, giving the Howden 

Group its international structure, puts it in a fortunate position since it is not 

subjected to any one economic climate. I believe we can have every confidence 

inthefutureof the Howden Group." _ ^ • 

David L IMicolson. chairman 

Annual General Meeting, Glasgow, September 22 
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TURNOVER 

PROFIT BEFORETAXATION 

£ 

38,666,000 

1,378,221 

€ 

30,237.000 

930.256 

GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS OFTURNOVER 

UNITED KINGDOM 

13.137.000 

13.290.000 

NORTH AMERICA 

17,161,000 

9.630.000 

AFRICA 

2,747,000 

/ d07.000 

AUSTRALASIA 

1,910,000 

2.424.000 

EUROPE 

2,956,000 

2.108.000 

OTHER 

755,000 

378.000 


38,666,000 

30.237.000 


The companies in the Howden Group (there are over 30 in Britain, Europe, North 
America, Australia and South Africa) built their reputations on quality engin¬ 
eering and precision-made products. Today this experience is being applied in 
new fields of activity - in refrigeration, pollution control, environmental and 
safety engineering - so that the Howden Group is helping to make the world a 
better place to live in. 

HOWDEN GROUP LIMITED 


Copies of the latest report and accounts can be 
obtained from the Company's registered address 
195 Scotland Street, Glasgow, G5 8PJ 
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Govemmemt will actua'Uy gain revenue, 
since short-term national insurance 
benefits (unemployment and sickness 
pay) have been tax-free in the past ; 
they were not tax-free when the social 
security scheme started soon after the 
war, but the administrative problem of 
taxing short-term benefits was found 
to be too difficult. In the tax credit 
scheme, it will be easy. 

As well as raising £ 150m a year of 
revenue from taxing short-term 
benefits, the proposed trealinent of 
national insurance cou'ld actually 
improve the value of these benefits in 
the weeks when they are received. At 
present, the £6.75 a week unemploy¬ 
ment benefit is worth just that. Under 
the tax credit scheme the man would 
receive £6.75 less tax at 30 per rent 
from 'the labour exchange, which 
means £4.7i2. But he would also get 
hi-s tax credit of £3.46 a week (£180 
a year), making a total of £8.18 a 
week. 

Tlie Government’s proposals for the 
national insurance scheme involve the 
replacement of the present mixture of 
flat rate and graduated contrilljution by 
a single graduated rate—at present 
intended to be 5^ per cent of earnings 
for the employee, >to be collected under 
Paye. Given the revenue gains on die 
national insurance side from the tax 
credit scheme, the Government may 
feel able to cut this to 5 per centj 
making a comibined tax and contribu¬ 
tion rate of 35 per cent. 

At present, there are special -tax 
allowances for ffie Old, designed to 
exceed the noimal })ersona/l allowances. 
They enable those who draw just the 
pension, plus rent under supplementary 
benefit, to avoid paying any in-conie 
tax. The allowance for a single old 
person is £634, and for a married 
couple £929 ; ie, about £12 and £18 
a week respectivdly. These allowances 
are generally increased each year witli 
old age pensions, so we will round tliem 
to £650 and £950. The equivalent tax 
credits are £195 and £283, or £3*75 
and £5.48 a week. The pensdon levels 
are £6.75 for a single person and 
£10.90 for a couple ; these would be 
taxable to a net £4.72 and £7.63. 
Thus the total of tax credit plus 
pension would be £8.47 and £13.11 
a week : improvements of £1.72 and 
£2.21 a week respectively over the 
value of the gross pension. 

These improvements could ei'ther 1 >p 
removed by reducing ffie gross pension 
after the introduction of tax credits ; 
or they could be regarded as a substi¬ 
tute for .the amount of supplementary 
benefit that has to be paid to pensioners 


NEGATIVE INCOME TAX 

at present. Mast of the supplementary 
benefit is for rent, however, and the 
improvements of £1.72 for a single 
person and £2.21 for a married couple 
would not 1)0 enough to cover tlie rent 
in most cases. So supplementary^ 
benefit would 5till have to be paid ; 
and better-ofT pensionciA would l>c the 
only ones to l')encfit from the change 
to tax credits, since they would not 
suffer flic reduced suppleniontary' 
l)enefit Tlie best soluPion might there¬ 
fore be to take the tough line on 
peris'ions (and unemployineiit and 
sickness benefits), and to take a 
generous line on rent supplements as 
pari of the removal of the jxwertv 
surtax. I'he money saved on national 
insurance could be used to cut the 
contribution rate to 3 per cent (as 
suggested above), and reduce the 
Exchequer contriibulion rate- at 
present 18 {>cr cent of the naitional 
insurance fund. 'Ehe money released 
would then be available for more 
generous line on po\^erty ‘surtax, helj)- 
ing the jx)arer pensioners. 

Ending poverty 
surtax _ 

The most important part of the whole 
scheme should be a major and more 
logical assault on fiovcrty. .At j>res€nt, 
the combined withdrawal of various 
welfare benefits on a selective basis can 
create the absurd system of poverty 
surtax, which is also discussed on page 
26: a rise in wages can sometimes 
actually lead to a fall in disposable 
income. 

'Hie 'tax credit scheme will lead to 
a reduced need for some of these 
means-tested benefits, in particular. FLs 
and rent subsidies. Hut witiiout further 
modificatiori there would still be need 
for hel]> with rervts, for those on 
nati'onal insurance ibencfks or low 
wages, and for families with children 
(because of tlie disparity !>etween the 
child credit levels and the supplemen¬ 
tary benefit levels which the (kvern- 
rnent has defined as the minim-uirn 
income needed to support children). 

This cannot logically be solved by 
adding the benefits on to the tax credits, 
and saying that, for example, even the 
richest parents should all get free 
school meals : i^specially as •the benefits 
just added to the credit will be effec¬ 
tively given tax-free, since the tax yield 
is not altered. 

The tax credit scheme should make 
possible a rational clawback of benefits 
that should be selective. This could be 


done by a surcharge on the basic rate 
of 30 per cent (35 per cent with 
national insurance contributions). Such 
a surcharge could be at a rate like 10 
per cent, putting the combined rate 
up to 43 per -cent. This would involve 
a higher rate than the normal tax rate, 
but the Government should iseriously 
consider it. 

36,500 fewer 
taxmen ? _ 

The tax credit scheme will be much, 
much easier to administer than the 
present income tax. The tax credits 
can simply be stated without the- need 
for the present monstrous 450 paye 
cf)des. Employers will then have to tsuc 
all income at the standard rate, which 
may 'be 33 per cent including national 
insurance cc,>ntribulions. If, after the 
introduction of the scheme, the Chan¬ 
cellor adopts our propo.sal for using an 
extra tax rate to claw back benefits 
that are at present withdrawn by the 
fK)verty surtax, the position for 
employers would become slightly more 
complicated, but not excessively so. It 
IS hard to sec why Mr Barber expects 
to save only 13,000 civil servants 
through the reform of paye and its 
computerisation. In America they have 
a paye of the type that Britain will 
be adopting, but no tax credit scheme, 
together with a .self-assessment system 
for the whole of income tax. Table 3 
shows some comparisons of personnel 
and assessments made. 

Table 3 

Amer'ica Britain 

(1) Total staff (1971) 68^2 69,79l1 

(2) Total staff on in- 

co>me tax. corporation 

tax. surtax (approx) 56.000 55,000 

(3) No. of assessments 

(OODs) 80.435 26,500 

(4) No. of assessments 

'pe<r employee 1.436 482 

If it achieved Americ-an standards of 
efficiency, which would mean going 
over to the non-cumulative paye-system 
that will become so easy with tax 
credits and adopting self-assessment for 
other sorts of income tax, the revenue 
should be able to reduce the figure in 
line 2 of Table 3 from 35,000 to 18,500 
—a saving of 36,500 civil servants. 
Since 35,000 of die present 55,000 are 
employed on paye, most of the saving 
would come there. The Chancelloi^s 
figure of 15,000 seems far too tow, and 
suggests that the adoption of s^i^ 
assessment may have been 
This is regrettable. 
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BUSINESS 


International 


The price of North Sea 
licences is going up 


The international oil companies may 
have let out a secret cheer this week 
when Norway voted against entry into 
the common market, and obliged its 
prime minister to resign. A new 
Norwegian government will mean that 
there is some possibility that Norway 
will change its policies towards explor¬ 
ation for oil and natural gas in the 
Norwegian sector of the North Sea. So 
far as the oil companies are concerned, 
any change will be for the better. 

Not that the companies can hope 
for much. Any Norwegian government 
is likely to have the same general aim : 
to squeeze the highest possible revenues 
from the oil companies. Unlike Britain, 
which is eager to get as much North 
Sea oil as soon as possible to reduce its 
outflow f)f sterling to the Middle East 
oil-producing nations, the Norwegians 
are willing to sit back and wait for the 
oil, if necessary. Production from the 
Ekofisk field, the first major find to be 
made in the Norwegian sector, should 
easily surpass Norway’s annual con¬ 
sumption of 8m tons of oil. And 
there is a lot more to come. 

The more oil discoveries that are 



struck it rich 


made in the North Sea, the more valu¬ 
able do the unlicensed areas become, 
especially those whose geology 
resembles that of the oil-bearing blocks. 
There are many attractive structures 
in the Norwegian sector of the North 
Sea, east of the Shetlands, that will 
soon come up for licensing. Shell/Esso 
recently announced major discoveries 
on nearby structures in the British 
sector. The companies stoutly maintain 
that they will refuse to bid for even the 
most attractive structures if the Nor¬ 
wegians attempt to squeeze too much 
from them—by way of royalties, taxes, 
participation by the recently formed 
Norwegian state oil company, and every 
other form of bear hug. But there is a 
hollow ring to the companies’ asser¬ 
tions. They want the concessions more 
than the Norwegians want to assign 
them, so the advantages in bar¬ 
gaining must lie with the Norwegians. 

The British Government is likely to 
stiffen its terms too : not only for the 
North Sea but for offshore British 
concessions generally. This summer’s 
marvellous crop of discoveries, cul¬ 
minating this week in an announcement 
from Mobil which suggests that there is 
a major field in a block northeast of 
the Orkneys, has more than justified 
Britain’s past North Sea policy : which 
was designed to stimulate oil explora¬ 
tion as much as possible in waters where 
only a short time ago many oil com¬ 
panies were reluctant to go. But the 
success of the policy makes it likely that 
changes will be made for future allo¬ 
cations, at least for blocks in promising 
areas. The present policy, or some¬ 
thing close to it, is likely to be retained 
for areas with bleaker prospects. 

The British Government has not yet 
decided how it will go about extracting 
more money from the oil companies, 
but it is known to be seriously consider¬ 
ing holding more auctions. The first 


one was held in June, 1971, on an 
experimental basis, and yielded £371^1. 
The thought of further auctions makes 
the oil companies wince. They say that 
auctions siphon off money that 
could be better spent on exploration 
itself. They would prefer increased 
royalties, production bonuses or any 
one of a dozen schemes whereby they 
would pay out only as the oil actually 
flows in. But the Government is known 
to like immediate payments as much as 
the companies hate them. They are 
simpler than any other method, and 
they give the Government something 
dramatic to announce. 

The companies console themselves 
with the argument that there may not 
be many attractive blocks left un¬ 
licensed in the British sector of the 
North Sea. But this is probably going to 
change in the next year or two, as 
increased geological knowledge unveils 
hidden assets. At any rate, there are 
some choice blocks still left. The risk 
element in their exploration should 
be smaller than it is anywhere else out¬ 
side the Middle East. 

The next round of British allo¬ 
cations is unlikely to be in the North 
Sea, hut in the western approaches and 
Channel waters off southern Britain. 
The opening of these waters depends 
on an agreement with France, which 
should be signed very soon. If the 
French start drilling in their waters 
next year, as is expected, Britain will 
probably want to do the same, at least 
to a limited extent. The oil companies 
are known to be very interested in 
some of these areas, so Britain may 
decide to make them pay through the 
nose for concessions there. 

EEC regions __ 

Agreeing to 
disagree __ 

Brussels 

At least one group of Eurocrat is 
secretly relieved at Norway’s decision 
not to join the EEC. These arc the 
trials responsible for farm policy and 
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regional development in the EEC com¬ 
mission who have spent the past six 
months trying to work out ways of 
dealing with the problems of agri¬ 
culture in Norway’s far north. 

The result of the Norwegian 
referendum reached Brussels just as 
the ministers of the Six had agreed to 
disagree on the proposed regional 
development fund, which has now 
been pushed on to the summit. Last 
March the Six committed themselves 
to a decision by October ist as the 
price of Italian acceptance of the first 
stage of monetary union. It was 
ofcrvious before the meeting began that 
the French had no intention of making 
any concessions in advance of the Paris 
summit next month, at which regional 
policy is already one of the main points 
on the agenda. 

The commission has put forward two 
proposals for channelling money to the 
less-developed regions of the com¬ 
munity. The first, which was approved 
in principle last March, is to spend 
$5om a year out of the agricultural 
fund on specially-designated rural areas 
where unemployment is acute. I’he 
second is for a regional development 
fund which would grant interest 
rebates on investment in roads and 
other services as well as in industry. 
The French have insisted that the 
money should be channelled through 
the European Investment Bank, or at 
the very least through a government- 
designated body in each country, as 
suggested by the Germans, 

Behind this apparently technical 
point lies a more fundamental dis¬ 
agreement over whether the community 
should have a regional development 
policy as such. The French representa¬ 
tive, M. Andr6 Bettencourt, declared 
that France did not want the com¬ 
munity interfering in something which 
it considered the responsibility of 
member states. The commissioner 
responsible, M, Albert Borschette, said 
the community’s efforts on regional 
development would always be com¬ 
plementary to national policies, but the 
commission has, in fact, proposed to 
set up a standing committee on regional 
development composed of senior 
officials for the express purpose of 
co-ordinating national policies, which 
will become more urgent than ever in 
a monetary union. 

The British, though determined to 
push for community action to dtal 
with Europe’s depressed regions, were 
not uxKluly upset by the decision to 
postpone the delate until the summit, 
since this will give them a chance to 
insist that the x^gional development 
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fund should concern itself with 
unemployment caused by the decline 
of traditional industries and by 
industrial rationalisation ; hitherto the 
community has been inclined to think 
exclusively in terms of backward rural 
areas. 

Japan-China trade 

800 million 
customers 

Tokyo 

In Japan's cver-hungry business com¬ 
munity the establishment of formal 
relations between Tokyo and Peking 
is being read to mean the opening of 
a vast market ; one which will accept 
the Japanese exports and money that 
are meeting such resistance in the 
United States, Europe and even else¬ 
where in Asia. Some Japanese business¬ 
men even believe that they will be 
allowed to invest in China’s heavy 
industries and social infrastructure pro¬ 
jects, as well as reaping the profits of 
greater trade. 

A stream of Japanese economic 
missions have already visited China. 
Japan’s equivalent of Britain’s CBI has 
proposed the extension of a $5 billion 
five-year, low-interest loan to China. 
Optimists say that the trade between 
the two countries may grow from $i 
billion a year (oday to perhaps $5 
billion in 1977, and to more than $ii 
billion by 1982. Chinese industrial 
survey teams in Japan have shown 
interest in Japanese know-how in 
oil exploration and development, steel, 
petrochemicals, cars and shipbuilding, 
as well as in road construction and rail 
and subway systems. There is even a 
suspicion that the Chinese might like 
to improve their military equipment; 
Peking has invited Mitsubishi to send 
a delegation to China but not Mitsui, 
which is inferior to Mitsubishi only in 
armaments. 

Much of the talk is more heady than 


0 

realistic. The Chinese have always been 
hard-headed about their trade rela¬ 
tions : political considerations have 
been allowed to tip purchasing deci¬ 
sions only when the economic choices 
have been finely balanced. France has 
gained no stunning trade dividends 
from its diplomatic relations with 
Peking, and Germany has not lost much 
by its lack of them. 

Forklift trucks _ 

Japan's next trick 

Forklift trucks may be the next source 
of friction between Japan and Europe. 
'Phere are 20-30 manufacturers of 
various sizes selling in Europe, but in 
five years three Japanese companies, 
Toyota, Toyo Umpanki (TCM) and 
Komatsu, have taken more than 40 
per cent^ of the market in smaller 
countries like Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium, and are now concentrating on 
Germany. The Germans buy something 
like 10,000-12,000 forklift trucks a year 
(no figures are published), and the 
Japanese have already got for them¬ 
selves something like 15 per cent of 
the market. 

So far the Japanese have concen¬ 
trated on trucks in the popular ranges, 
selling for between £1,600 and £4,365 
and defined as having a lifting capacity 
of up to 8,000 lb. They have not shown 
much interest in the bigger ranges, 
where capacities go up to 60,000 lb. 
But within their chosen market their 
prices are 25 per cent below European 
ones. Inevitably, the Europeans have 
argued that their trucks are stronger, 
last longer, and have a higher trade-in 
value at the end of their working life, 
but the dispassionate opinion of the 
biggest manufacturers in Britain is that 
there is nothing wrong with Japanese 
quality. 

The Japanese had not made much 
of a drive in the past in France, Italy 
or Britain, and the British industry 


Key indk«tors: world commodity prices 

Jumping bean 

Amei^ioan soyabean tooks <rike reaching 
a record price of $3.30 a bushel. The 
targe supplus that forced down prices 
three years ago haa gone. If exports 
reach theh predicted record of 450m 
buehels. the soyabean will earn the 
United States $1.6 WIMon, mainly from 
Japan and the £EC. The bean is used 
in animel food, margarine and as a 
cooking dl. 
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believed that this was because Japanese 
trucks are mainly diesel or gas-driven 
and the British preference is for 
batter>'-elcrtrics. But now Japanese 
imports into Britain have begun to 
boom. Toyota entered the British 
market iB months ago and Japanese 
manufacturers sold altogether 442 
trucks in Britain last year. In the first 
eight months of this year Toyota alone 
sold 240 and its British agents are 
stepping up the import of batteiy- 
electrics in direct competition with 
established British manufacturers. They 
may try to undercut by as much as a 
third. Some of the world’s biggest 
manufacturers of forklift trucks are 
based in Britain, including Lansing 
Bagnall, which claims to be the biggest 
manufacturer in Europe. They have 
reason to be worried. 


Oceans _ 

Red tide retreats 

A sudden plague of microscopic but 
highly poisonous algae has been 
sweeping down the north-east coast of 
the United States; sometimes in a 
sufficient concentration to turn the 
sea red. Most of the catch of New 
England .shellfish has had to he sus¬ 
pended, and the industry claims that 
it is losing more than $im a w'eek. 
I'he loss will he far greater if the large 
east coast scallop harvest is also 
affected, riic* algae are eaten by many 
types of shellfish and their poison is 
absorbed into the meat. More than 30 
people suffered partial paralysis from 
eating poisoned fish before sales were 
banned. Now that the plague has raged 
for nearly two weeks, some shellfish 
have been found with levels of poison 
lOO times the lethal concentration. 

Although the plague is now said to 
be on the retreat, many New England 
fishermen are frightened that it will 
take years to rebuild the public's con¬ 
fidence in clams, mussels and crabs— 
or even in lobsters, which were not 
affected by the algae but are being 
spurned by shoppers. Swordfish meat, 
whose sale was banned two years ago 
wKen mercury was found, has never 
levered. 
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What caused the sudden plague ? 
Environmentalists have been eager to 
blame man-made causes. The breeding 
ground of the algae has been pinned 
down to a site where there were large- 
scale dredging operations, which may 
have stirred up unusual quantities of 
food for the algae to thrive. The 
plague conditions may also have been 
helped by heavy rains which lowered 
the sea water’s salinity. Such a plague 
had not appeared off New England 
before, although the algae had been 
known farther south. 

The speed with which the authori¬ 
ties banned all shellfish sales contras'fs 
strongly with the inaction in Japan, 
Where sales of fish known to contain 


high levels of industrial poison still 
continue. This week it was confirmed 
in Japan that poisoning from mercury 
and industrial chemicals was known to 
have harmed 15,000 people, but little 
official action to halt the identifiable 
sources of pollution has been taken. 

Last week in Britain stales were 
banned of all oysters and molluscs 
farmed in those parts of the Thames 
estuary under the Port of London’.s 
jurisdtiction because of an unacceptably 
high level of disease-carrying bacteria 
there. Sales are only permitted if the 
oysters remain in special tanks of clean 
water for 36 hours. The dangerous 
level of pollution has been caused by 
sewage from new towns. 


No corn in porn 

The Danes don’t need l.ord Longford. 
(Copenhagen’s sin business has been in 
recession for more than a year. Recently 
the police have been closing down 
“ live shows,” the authentically obscene 
.sexual exhibitions where admission 
costs £3-<£8. More than 60 live-show 
joints have been closed, and the police 
hope to get the rest .shortly. 

I'he nominal excuse is that the clubs 
are not liceased for variety entertain¬ 
ment but the real reason is not their 
obsv-cnity but rheir suspected links with 
drug peddling and other underworld 
activities. Some club owners have 
bewailed the damage this could do to 
the Danish balance of payments, 
likely to need more help than ever if 
Denmark follows Norway out of the 
EEC. A party of 4,000 Americans are 



Ertglish spok0n 


Copenhagen 

only a few of the many who have 
siippo.sedly cancelled trips m Copen¬ 
hagen because, says the industry, the 
live entertainment is not what it was. 
But the tourist organisations suspect 
that some holidaymakers avoided Den¬ 
mark just because of its reputation. 

Printed porn is also in decline, after 
a brief boom when censorship ended 
in Denmark in July, 1969. Where 
dozens of publishers once flourished, 
there are now only a handful, and 
competition has squeezed prices and 
profits. Color Climax, believed to be 
the largest porn producer, saw profits 
drop from £275,000 to £85 ,<k)() last 
year, on a £im turnover only just 
maintained. A Swiss national producing 
porn in Denmark went bankrupt, was 
found to have omitted to pay his 
income lax and went to jail. Color 
Climax bought up his considerable 
stock, but only to prevent it from being 
dumped on the market at distrcs.s 
prices. Danish porn sales arc now 
almo.st entirely for export, cither to 
foreign tourists or through foreign 
wholesalers. After a brief surge in 1969 
the home market all but vanished. 

Sales of unillustrated books have 
dropped almost to zero. The backbone 
of the business is now lavish four- 
colour magazines, expensive to photo¬ 
graph and print. Color (Iflimax 
integrated backwards from the retail 
end of the business, when this was still 
theoretically illegal, to its present pom 
empire of photographic studios, film- 
procc.ssing lab, world-wide mail order 
and part-ownership of a printing firm. 
Probably no one could build a similar 
empire now because profits are too slim. 

The business is getting increasingly 
capital intensive, with emphasis shift¬ 
ing to 8mm colour films. If orher 
countries lift censorship, this will bring 
in new competition. Gennany will 
probably be the first to do 10. 
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Laiding's got probloms 


Volkswagen _ 

lt*s German wages 

Wolfsburg 

When the chairman of Volkswagen is 
driven to comment on the better dis¬ 
cipline of Japanese woikers, as Herr 
Leiding did in the course of a press 
conference on Monday, things must be 
bad. Volkswagen plainly needs a best¬ 
seller to supplement the Beetle, which 
IS now being priced out of some of its 
best export markets like the United 
States, but that is the least of its dif¬ 
ficulties. They can be enumerated : 
dollar devaluation, President Nixon s 
protective measures, the fact that both 
General Motors and Ford have at last 
learned how to make small cars like 
the Vega and the Pinto both stylishly 
and cheaply, German wage inflation. 

But if Volkswagen has trouble keep¬ 
ing the Beetle cheap, after having built 
16m cars and outsold even the M<^del 
T, what chance has it of making its 
new models competitive ? Capital 
investment in the Beetle has been 
written off over a vast output running 
at 5,800 cars a day. Wolfsbuig is the 
largest factory of its kind in the world, 
with 125 miles of overhead conveyors, 
and the chances of achieving the old 
cost-spreading on whatever modeh 
replace the Beetle cannot be good. 

The serious competition is coming, 
once again, from Japan. Japanese 
factories have now achieved a mechan¬ 
isation that is regarded as unattainable 
in Europe and America. Nor is Japan 
the only country that can now under¬ 
cut the west. Before he became chair¬ 
man of the main company a year ago, 
Herr Leiding did a stint as head of 
Volkswagen’s Brazilian operation. 
Braaul, with an output of 1,500 cars a 
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day, can now export Beetles to 
Germany for less than the German- 
built price. 

Volkswagen therefore plans to fight 
not on price but on variety. Herr 
Leiding says he intends to introduce 
a new model every year and, because 
of the urgency, will not allow the usual 
five years for development either. The 
first of his restyling operations has just 
been completed ; the engineers thought 
that th^ were doing well to compress 
their original timetable for the job into 
r8 months, but, with a bit of prodding, 
they reduced this to seven. British 
Leyland, under the same pre<«ure to 
produce a new car or go under, showed 
a similar turn of speed in launching 
the Marina, but it is generally 
accepted throughout the industry that 
this sort of hustle has its risks. 

The Beetle is one of perhaps three 
cars in the world, the other two l>eing 
Rolls-Royce and Volvo, that sell on 
reliability, and Volkswagen’s reputa¬ 
tion for It took a knock from Mr Ralph 
Nader’s report in America. Mr Nader 
has his critics loo, and much of what 
he said of the Beetle has since been 
contradicted. But it would take Volks¬ 
wagen a long time to recover from the 
impact of one really bad—in quality 
terms—car. Herr Leiding is not 
allowing himself much margin. 


World Bank _ 

McNamara's 

masses 


Washington 

It was bad luck on the World Bank 
that It had to share yet another joint 
annual meeting at which its partner, 
tlie International Monetary Fund, 
hogged all the limelight. A thoughtful 
speech by its president, Mi Robert 
McNamara, got the soantest attention. 

There was nothing new in the way 
he censured the rich nations for pro¬ 
viding only half the targeted 0.7 per 
cent of their combined gross national 
outputs in official development assist¬ 
ance ; or in the fact that he is starting 
almost immediately to try to raise the 
next dollop of funds, needed by mid- 
1974, for his soft-loan agency, the 
International Development Association 
(last Friday evening, 15 months late, 
the United States conceded the funds 
supposed to be due from it to IDA in 
mid-1971). More iniexpectedly, Mr 
McNamara assailed the maldistribution 
of wealth in the developing countries. 
His main worry is not about the 
impoverished regions that can be pin¬ 


pointed and therefore probably 
—^such as the southern part of] 
slavia, the north-east of Brazil, 
north-east of Thailand. His con 
is that, in the developiug nations^ 
suit 01 rapid economic growth, 
thing like 40 per cent of 
populations are being left behind 
becoming utterly degraded. It is 14 
the governments of these countriefll^ ^ 
believes, to give greater priority 
nutrition, hou.sing, health, literacy ^ 
employment, even if this is at 
expense of some loss of advance 
the privileged in these societies^ 
McNamara $ world socialism will 
be to everyone’s liking, which 
him a braver man in tsking for it 


Flexible working 


Late rush on hours 

Many European firms have long been 
enjoying better productivity, recording 
less absenteeism and employing happier 
office staff simply by allowing them to 
choose when they start and finish work* 
In Germany, more than 1,000 firms 
and im workers—including unions that 
originally opposed it—operate a system 
of flexible working hours. 

In the past two or three months 
more British firms have bemn to 
adopt flexible systems. On Monday, 
London and Manchester Assurance 
announced that it is introducing a 
scheme which could give its 450 office 
staff a four-day week. Wiggins Teape 
la one of the few British companies to 
have introduced such a scheme fully. 
The firm had a three-month trial last 
winter, and now about 800 staff work 
flexible hours. Even the British civil 
service is investigating its possibilities. 
Hengstler tlextinie Ltd, which supplied 
most of the time-recording equipment 
in Gemiany, knows of 400 companies 
undertaking trials. 

Systems vary from firm to firm ; but 
generally all that is required is that 
staff complete a certain number of 
hours each week—possibly building up 
overtime to get more free time later 
—^and that they be at work during peak 
morning and afternoon periods. 

German workers regard such schemes 
as a job incentive. Those caught dieat- 
mg, by leaving an identity key plugged 
in when not there, are not usually 
sacked, but put back on the dreary 
nine-to-five routine. The schemes do 
not always catch on. At Unilever in 
Holland, 1,140 workers could use tto 
system if they wanted, but only 
per cent now ao ao. 


A 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


The market doesn't believe 
that peace is breaking out 


The London market greeted Mr 
Heath’s policy for incomes with a sigh, 
and the rejection of it by the unions 
with a whimper. On Wednesday the 
Financial Times index of industrial 
shares slumped by 10.6 points to 470.4, 
the low point for the year. On Thurs¬ 
day the slump went remorselessly on. 
Sellers stayed away from the market, 
knowing there were precious few buyexs 
around, and the index went down 
another 8.8 points to 461.6. 

If there is any chance that Mr 
Heath’s arithmetic will work out right, 
this sort of reaction must be very 
silly. His assumption is that the value 
of gross national product will rise by 
10% over the next year (5% in real 
production, and 5% in cost inflation), 
while wages and salaries take about the 
.same proportion of gnp as now. That 
would imply a rise in total company 
profits by considerably over 10% (see 
page 77). With the p/e ratio on the 
FT-Actuaries index already down to 
16.85, a rise in profits by 10-15% 
might normally put equity prices up 
by more than that. But the market’s 
refusal to cheer at Chequers is another 
sign of the present lack of confidence 


which is the smell of a bear market. 
Attention is diverted away from the 
bread and butter job of assessing the 
changes in earnings that individual 
companies and sectors are expected to 
turn in towards the broader issues of 
how the country is being governed, 
whether anarchy is breaking out, 
whether the social fabric will be 
unstitched by continuing inflation and 
industrial unrest, and gloomy talk of 
that sort. 

In the two weeks since The 
Economist announced that the great 
bull market was over, the market has 
fallen by nearly xo%. We were 
reluctant to say that the bear market 
had begun, because the strong under¬ 
current of company profits looked as if 
it would buoy the market up against 
the bearish tide, and keep the index 
bobbing around. But sentiment has 
got worse. Many brokers and chartists 
are now looking down to as low as 
420 before the institutions come back 
to the market in force to pick up what 
will, on p/e terms, look like bargains. 
However, it would be quite wise to 
sell off stocks which arc well over the 
market average in p/e terms, as these 


are the ones the bargain hunters might 
spurn. 

The only thing now that will put 
the market back on a bullish course is 
a prices and incomes policy that would 
work. There are no frissons at the 
thought of dividend restraint. As the 
chart shows, the last bull market over¬ 
lapped with the last dividend freeze. 
But there is great pessimism in the 
City that any statutory policy would 
in fact work. 

Australian market 

Pommies go home 

Sydney 

Mr Billy McMahon, prime minister of 
Australia, is fighting for his political 
life. This week’s multiple therapy, 
which ought to have hit the Sydney 
market but left it strangely unmoved, 
is intended to take the sting out of 
two thr^tening issues in one massive 
application. Australia is to fight against 
foreign takeovers and also against 
short-term capital inflows. They have 
almost nothing to do with each other 
but Australia persists in treating them 
as a single disease. 

On takeovers the government has 
uncharacteristically wrapped itself in 
the Australian flag. According to Mx 
McMahon, times have changed and 
the country 

can afford nov to trade off some of the 

benefits of overseas capital for a greater 

Australian share of our industry and 

resources. 

If any foreign group makes a formal 
takeover bid, or acquires 15% of 
the equity of anv Australian company 
with assets of over $Aim, or if 
more than 40% of the equi^ passes 
into foreign hands (however dispersed 
the holding), tlien the government will 
be allowed to move in. For the time 
being, it intends merely to keep a 
watching brief over most such com¬ 
panies, but it is seeking power to ban 
takeovers where the victim is **an 
economically strategic industry leader 
or so large that it will make a 
difference to the **balance” of the 
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26th SUCCESSIVE 
RECORD YEAR 

lUEEN'S AWARD 
FOR EXPORT ACRIEVEHENT 

A Statement by Mr. W. A. de Vigier, 
Chairman of the Acrow Group 



Accounts 

From the accounts you will note ifiat 
the consolidated trading profits 
amounted to £3,171.359, an incicase 
of £325.721 on the previous year. A 
final dividend of 10 per cent is recom¬ 
mended by your Directors, maku'g a 
total of 19 per cent for tfie year com 
pared with an equivalent total of 
17 27 per cent for the previous year 
The abovti' results were achieved by 
reason of a considerable improvement 
in the Construction Industry, the 
excellent results of our Materials 
Handling Division, the profitable 
growth of our Container Division and 
the steady improvement on the 
agricultural side. 

Queen's Award 

During the year under review your 
company received the Queen's Award 
to Industry for export achievement. 

Steel Group 

In June of this year we acquired The 
Steel Group Ltd. Coles Cranes and 
Priestman Excavators - at a time 
when they were experiencing a con¬ 


siderable downturn in business. Both 
Coles and Pne'.tma.n arc; now intro¬ 
ducing a new ger>eration of cranes 
and excavators which should greatly 
help thoir salrjs in the years to (,omc. 

Overseas 

Your assoclaU’O overseas companies, 
with the exception of Geimany, are aM 
doing well. In New Zealand a new 
company has been formed called 
Acrow-Carpenter Ltd. where we are 
planning to build a new manufac¬ 
turing unit. 



Prospects 

The present financial year started with 
an excellent order book, but out first 
half year results may be affected for 
reasons beyond our control - the 
strike in the Construction Industry, 
and The dock strike. In view of these 
circumstances it is difficult to forecast 
the results foi the year I am. however, 
quietly optifnislic that we shall achieve 
another record year and pay at least 
the same dividend as at present. 

Staff 

We are constantly striving to improve 
human relaiion^. in our Group of Com¬ 
panies. My thank.i goes to all Acro- 
vians for their loyalty and efforts and 
for giving me the opportunity of lead¬ 
ing such a great and profit orientated 
learn. 

R[Rini(<i> 

Acrow (Engineers) Limited 1972 

South Wharf. London. W2 4BR 
Tel. 01 -262 3456 Telex: 21868 


Acraw 

(Eiifltnaers) 


A selection of trademarks within the Acrow world organieaton. 


Crawley 

Ralfigeration 

HCRO’KOOL 


Thos. Storey 
(Enginears) 


Adamson h 
Hatchett 


E. H. Bantall 


Acrow 

(Automation) 




Coles 

Cranes 



Priestman 

Brothers 


nCROW 
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Morgan Grenfell have pleasure in announemg 
the opening of their new subsidiary in Guernsey 

The Board 

D. E. Bernard 

j (": f"', 11 f n 1 d (11 

R. C. Catesby M.B.E. C. H. De Sausmarez M.B.E. 

C. R. Reeves T. C. Tilden-Smith 

Morgan Grenfell (Guernsey) Limited undertake general banking business 
and particularly to provide those resident outside the United Kingdom with specialised 
advice on investment, taxation and trust advice. 


Morgan Grenfell (Guernsey) Limited 

19 Pollet, St, Peter Port, Guernsey, Channel Islands, Telephone: 0481-26815 
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It was all very well 
in 

grandpa’s day 


® Thc pace was leisurely then, but today wc, like you, jvv 
recognize the vital need for speed. 

Thai’s why we developed the kind of software expertise [~ 
that has been pleasing big finance houses I 

around the world. Backed by 5 , 5 (K) financial experts | 
interpreting the Japanese industrial scene, 
our London and European offices 

^—, -Q-|—^ arc well placed to aid you too. IL': 

Licensed Dealer m Securities 

YT^MAICHI SECURITIES CQ,im 

Underwriters^ Distributors^ Brokers 6f Dialers 

HiAO OfFICC- loKvo Japan, Tole* JSZbOb J2J9B9 
LOMOON OFFICE Caiaal Houov 58 MatR | ana Loncion tC ) 1at«k LUNe87414 T*l 0)400 7343 
FRANKFUMT OFFICE b Frantiluit Mam Ftrhanhaimar Landtlt 9 F B (farmariy Tutax, 4 14fte« Tal 69 03 59 
FARIS OFFICE' 23 rua da la Pan Pans 'J- Franca Tala* 88«fi6 Tel 073 3919, 742-3«97 
Subaldiary VAMAiCHl SECUBlTlFb CO Or NEW VOBK INC NtW YORK -Tal CO 7 6900 
tvlai NV 2167 LOS ANGELCS -fal »26 0401 1ola« TWX BID-321 3090 
SulMIdlaryt YAMAICHI iNTEBNATtONAL (H K ) lTO Tal H 240014 Taia« HX3747 
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McMahon: too much foreign stuff 


industry. More tortuously, if the 
government is in doubt, the pros and 
cons will be probed by a tribunal for 
which guidelines have been laid down 
and which will presumably work on 
the lines of Britain’s Monopolies 
Commission. Until it can be set up, 
an inter-departmental committee 
will do the job. Whatever the reasons 
(and they do not include any bids 
known to be in the pipeline) the 
general effect should be to reduce 
takeover activity to a snail’s pace ; 
most potential bidders arc foreign by 
the McMahon definition. 

The week’s other measures are 
recognisably economic. They are a 
response to a net capital inflow of 
$A4 billion in the past three years. 
Little of this has been due to take¬ 
overs, but the tide shows no signs of 
abating. It is building up pressure for 
upvaluation of the Australian dollar, 
and this could get in the way of the 
government’s plans to allow Australia 
to expand in an export-led boom. Mr 
McMahon is hoping to stop the 
currency inflow mainly by direct 
exchange controls. Overseas borrowings 
by Australian and foreign companies 
of more than $A 100,000 for two years 
or less are banned forthwith, except 
for loans already approved. Ironically, 
this has to be administered by the 
Reserve Bank, which came out force¬ 
fully against direct controls last month. 
There is widespread doubt whether 
the controls will be effective, given the 
resouircefulness of money merchants 
and the rusty state of Australian 
exchange control (which was in any 
case designed to keep funds in, not 
out). Upvaluation of the Australian 
dollar is still on the cards. 


BUSINESS : XNVBSrMENT 

BowaterfRalli International 

iF^aper for paper 

Agreed bids arc earning a bad name 
for themselves. This week’s merger 
proposal between Bowater and Ralli 
International will not do much to 
improve it. By agreeing to the fiBorn 
price tab that Bowater has offered, 
Ralli has reversed its successful 
strategy of the past five years. Share¬ 
holders who bought Ralli as a company 
that was rapidly expanding from a 
small base into an international and 
highly entrepreneurial trading company 
will now find themselves part of a 
conservative blue chip tied to the two 
cyclical industries of paper and 
furniture manufacturing. 

For Ralli shareholders the leaping 
profits of the past are over. And on 
the other side, the recovery' in the 
paj)er industry due next year will mean 
that Bowater’s profits must he diluted 
by its new acquisition. Ralli will have 
a 40% .stake in the merged company 
although its assets arc valued at around 
£30111 and Bowater’s at £i2om. A^ 
a result of the merger Bowater s assets 
per share will drop from aoop to i39p. 
This, Bowater argues, js the price for 
buying Ralli’s provcnly dynamic 
management. On the announcement 
Bowater fell lop to ifiqp and Balli 
did not budge from I75p. 

But who rcaily benefits from the 
deal ? Mr Jim Slater certainly. 
Although Slater, Walker Securities will 
not make much of a profit on the 3m 
Bowater shares that it is to sell to Hill 
Samuel (on the grounds that Bowater 
was unhappy to have Mr Slater 
as such a large shareholder), it will 
realise massive gains from the 3m Ralli 
shares that it is also selling (once 
converted into Bowater stock). So it 
will now get £iim in cash, when the 


market is in retreat, and will still 
have a 6% stake in the merged 
company. 

Mr Malcolm Horsman also does well 
from the bid. As vice-chairman of 
Bowater his life is changed from one 
of a City financier into that of a major 
industrialist, although this is hardly 
what his shareholders expected. But 
the new Bowater will be an inter* 
national conglomerate and there 1$ a 
risk that the paper specialists on the 
board could understand as little about 
Ralli’s dealings in commodity futures 
as Mr Horsman may about paper and 
furniture. 

Trade Development Bank _ 

Safra comes 
to London 

London’s largest new issue is also one 
of the most oiiginal. I'he Trade 
Development Bank, registered in 
Luxemburg and based in Geneva, is 
rai.sing £ 16,8m and getting a quotation 
cm the London stocJk exchange. This 
is the first time that a non-British 
cf'mpany has chosen to go ])ublic on 
the London market. However, the 
Euro-equity has not qiaite arrived. 

The money is not being raised on, 
or through, the London .stock 
exchange ; the garnering of the cash 
and the quoting of the shares are 
separate operations. The cash is being 
raised in almost exactly the same way 
as a Eurobond issue. About a hundred 
world banks are going to underwrite 
an issue managed by two prominent 
Euromarket banks, Manufacturers 
Hanover and NM Rothschild and 
Sons. They will then sell the stock to 
their clients, and will make the 
secondary, over-the-counter market in 
them. This will be the market that 
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Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 




Sept 

1972 

one 

one 

one 

record 

London at year's 
low. Japan at 
year's Ngh, New 


27 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

Lontdon 

470.4 

S43.6 

470.4 

- 3.8 

“11.0 

413.7 

-13.6 

York drifting, but 
prone ito jump at 
good news, or 
rumours. 

New York 947.3 

973.6 

889.2 

4 0.7 

“ 1.1 

4 7.2 

- 4.8 

Camada 

228.1 

233.6 

187.6 


“ OB 

+3a9 

- 2.4 

Australiia 

666.3 

639.3 

490u1 

- 0.6 

- 2.1 

429.7 

-14.6 

Japan 

321,3 

322.2 

199.9 

4 1.5 

4 3.8 

476.1 

- 0.3 


H'kong 

489.5 

609.5 

324.0 

+ 2.7 

■flO.6 

431.1 

- 3,9 


Belgium 

117.3 

117.7 

98.9 

4 0 .4 

+ 0.6 

+22.8 

- 0.3 


France 

88.3 

87.9 

67.6 

4 0.3 

4 0.7 

+22.9 

- 6,1 


Gamwny 

113.7 

121.3 

97.1 

4 1.2 

- 2.9 

+18.4 

-24.8 


Ifolland 

143.0 

156.3 

106.4 

- 1.4 

- 6.2 

+32.9 

- 7.9 


Italy 

47.8 

49.9 

43.9 

- 3.2 

- 1.8 

+ 35 

-69.0 


Sw<Mlen 

383.8 

366.6 

306.7 

- 0.7 

~ 3.3 

+31.1 

- 65 


Stock prieos and yields are on pages 109 and 110 
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Safn: not parting 


sets the price, and London’s stock 
market will follow it. The managers 
may also effect transactions *‘with a 
view to stabilising or maintaining the 
market price of the shares at levels 
above those which might otherwise 
obtain in the open market.” In other 
words, the managers have the power 
to massage the market. Since the new 
shares will make up only 16% of the 
issued capital, tliere is an overhang 
of 84% which could, in theory, be 
dribbled on to the market. But Mr 
Edmond Safra, whose family has been 
in banking for a centuiy, has no 
intention of parting with his 64% ; he 
reckons tliat the holders of the other 
20% will also be unwilling sellers at 
any price. 

The attractions of a London quote 
are twofold. The glittering puce/ 
earnings ratios commanded by banks in 
London arc being reflected in the issu¬ 
ing p/e of 15 at a price of $16.50 (plus 
the premium for British residents) ; 
this compares with p/cs of under 10 
for banks on continental bourses. And 
the hoops that companies have to go 
through to obtain a quotation help to 
bridge the credibility gap for what, to 
many of the new stcKkholders, wall he 
a hitherto almost unknown banking 
group. The preliminary prospectus (the 
issue will not be until October loth) 
contains a full accountant’s report pre¬ 
pared by a well-known British firm of 
accountants. Without it, this batch of 
banks in Geneva, Pans and Panama— 
supplemented by the 51%-owned 
Republic National Bank of New York 
—would have been met with a certain 
scc]>ticism. With it, the astonishing 
growth record of the group should 
ensure success for the issue. Profits, 


after tax and minorities, have zoomed 
from $i.3m in 1967 to a forecast of 
$ 14.7m for the current year ; this is 
probably a conservative forecast, 
because it is double the results for the 
half year to June. Total deposits 
already approach $i billion, and the 
new money will effectively double the 
group’s capital base. 

P&O/Bovis 

Are those 
cargo tanks full 
of ballast ? 

Shareholders in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation are navigat¬ 
ing in a dark and foggy sea without 
a sextant or a chait. The most puzzling 
phenomenon about their company’s bid 
for Bovis is the discrepancy in the 
assessment of P&O’s worth between 
Mr Ford Geddes, the chairman, and 
the dissidents, especially Mr Sandy 
Marshall, head of the bulk shipping 
side where most of the £2oom invest¬ 
ment programme in ships lies. Accord¬ 
ing to the dissidents, Mr Geddes is 
selling out on the cheap, and virtually 
admitting his own incompetence to 
earn sufficient profits from the com- 
panv’s huge investments. Mr Marshall 
reckons theie arc good profits to come 
from the new fleet, but scepticism is 
always needed when looking at forecasts 
for shipping profits. 

Most of P&O’s investment pro¬ 
gramme has been made against 
chartezs or similar arrangements likely 
to guarantee a revenue from the ships 
-—but this also limits the chances for 
the revenue to n.se to take advantage 
of a sudden boom in freight rates or 
to compensate for massive escalations 
m insurance, bunkering, and labour 
costs, such as took place last year. 
Unfortunately, the rate of return on 
the new ships, originally estimated at 
10 per cent before this inflation, and 
none of it chartered during the height 
of the boom in freight rates, is subject 
to downward fluctuations rather than 
upward. The company’s older liner 
fleet may also suffei a drop in earnings. 
It normally takes six months for cost 
inflation in this sector to be recouped 
in negotiated freight rate increases, 
because of the sensitivity of govern¬ 
ments on the routes concerned. 

A forecast of maximum earnings on 
the 170-ship fleet should therefore not 
be too hard to make. And it is essential 
for the takeover panel to unbend and 
allow a long-term forecast to be made. 
The panel insists that a profit forecast 



should be backed by accountants, who 
shy away from forecasts of more than 
two years ahead. But that was designed 
as a safeguard against chairmen over¬ 
rating their companies. Nobody is 
accusing Mr Geddes of doing that; his 
critics accuse him of doing the oppo¬ 
site. Maybe the forecast would be 
tentative, hut it would at least give 
investors some figures to argue about. 

Eurobonds 

Communists need 
capital 

Amsterdam 

For the second time in just over a year, 
Hungary is tapping the long-term 
international capiud market for funds. 
I'he National Bank of Hungary, its 
central bank, plans to raise $5om loi 
a maximum of 15 years. The borrower 
may not be able to keep the money 
for the full term because the bond¬ 
holders have the option of redeeming 
the bonds, without penalty, after only 
seven years ; their decision will 
obviously depend on the level of 
interest rates »n 1979, the state of 
the dollar, and political feeling about 
whether communist countries then 
look a good risk. The indicated 
coupon of 8i% makes some allowance 
for political risk. A triple A name like 
the European Investment Bank is rais¬ 
ing a similar amount for tlie same 
period at just 7i%. 

Since it rais^ $851x1 for 10 years 
at 8i% in May last year, the 
National Bank of Hungary, somewhat 
surprisingly, has not been followed by 
other Soviet block borrowers on long 
term. The Comccon bank has raised 
medium-term loans, but its recently 
formed International Investment Bank, 
though strongly tipped as a Eurobond 
issuer, has still to appear on the market. 
Its reticence may 1 ^ only tempoxary. 
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The Bel^ans do not like contested 
ukeovcrbids, and on Wednesday night 
the prime minister Himself, M. Gaston 
Eyskens, told a very few select 
menJbcrs of the financial community 
that he did not want one to start. 
The rumblings arc over the plans of 
the Compajpie Lambert j^ur la 
Finance et Flndustrie to merge with 
holding companies controlled by the 
de Launoit family, Cofinundus and 
Bnifina (The Economist, last week). 
Cobepa, a holding company half- 
owned by the aggressive French 
merchant bank, Banque de Paris et 
des Pays-Bas, also has an undisclosed 
share of Cofinundus and the Brussels 
financial community reckoned Paribas 
was going to launch a counter-bid ; 
the shares of Cofinundus zoomed up 
to FrB5,9oo, but have now fallen back 
to FrB4,400. Paribas denied that it 
had any such intentions, or that it 
had been buying at such extortionate 
prices well above the most optimistic 
estimate of Cofinundus assets per share, 
of FrB4,400. But it is clear the Paribas 
thinks that the industrial interests of 
C^nundus would fit into the Cobepa 
stable much better than they would 
in the Lambert one. Since the votes of 
75% of the registered shares will be 
needed for the merger to go through, 
and a tiny minority of shareholders 
register, Paribas is probably in quite 
a good bargaining position for a deal. 

Builders 



Building shares have plunged lower 
than most sectors in recent months. 
They have been hit by the n-week 
building strike, and the increasing 
worry that the tightening of mortgages 
will produce a downturn in private 
housing in 1973. ^ 

Results from John Lamg on Monday 
indicated that the strike had cost 
nearly £im, but half-year profits sml 
doubled to £3.xm. The prospectus for 
NewarChilli the name given to the Sir 
Robert MciMpinc group which went 
public this week, also had to scale 
down the profit forecast by £oJBm, 
mainly because of the strike. But thc^ 
figures greatly exaggerate the stnkes 
effect. TOth companies only enter 
profits from contracts when they arc 
completed. Much of the loss during 
the buBding strike should be recovered 
latCTi as th e prospectus for Newarthili 


makes clear. 

The worry of a downturn in housing 
is not supported by the fipires 
published by the Department of the 
Environment on Wednesday. They 
indicate that new orders for housing 
are still increasing, so housebuilders* 
profits should still be rising for at least 
another year. In any case most of the 
major companies are now less depend¬ 
ent than they were on housing, and 
nearly all have big stakes in property. 
Without its property interests, John 
Laing at X44ip is on a p/e ratio 
of only II ; Ncwarthill is on one of 
nearer nine at its offered price of 
21 op. Other shares, like Taylor Wood- 
row, also look pretty attractive on 
this -basis. 

George Wimpey, the biggest builder 
in the business, published its results 
on Thursday. They showed a good rise 
in pre-tax profits. But the real question 
is what Wimpey is going to do with 
the £32m in cash it got for its stake 
in Mr Harry Hyams*s Oldham Estates. 
At the moment the shares still look 
overvalued, on a .prospective trading 
p/e of about 14. 


Canadian markets __ 

Bourse Itbre 

Toronto 

Progress towards a centralised securi¬ 
ties market in Canada has taken one 
step backwards. The Bouchard com¬ 
mittee, set up by the prime minister 
of Quebec, Mr Robert Bourassa, to 
take a look at the securities industry, 
has obligingly recommended some 
ways that Quebec can get a larger 
slice of the business. Or so it seems 
to think. 

The committee comes down firmly 
in favour of publicly-quoted brokerage 
houses, but recommends that a mini¬ 
mum of 25% of the votes be held by 
residents of Quebec, with no one group 
holding more than 10%. This would 
pose problems for the many foreign 
securities firms operating in the 
vince, and hit hard at the Ontario- 
based ones. Some of them are already 
reported to be restructuring their 
operations or acquiring Montreal firms 
to qualify ; but others might pull out 
altogether. 


Giving Europe a Lyons share 


J. Lyons has led the City in a new way 
of spreading an equity base through¬ 
out Europe. It has lodged 2.25m 
cumulative preference shares with the 
Amsterdam Depositary Company, which 
will now issue continental depositary 
receipts (CDRs) against them to 
European investors. These receipts will 
be traded on the Amsterdam bourse 
as equities, giving J. Lyons the inter¬ 
national shareholding that it wants to 
finance its expansion in Europe. Other 
British companies arc likely to catch on 
to this idea of CDRs in the next few 
months. 

Depositary receipts merely represent 
a number of :.harcs deposited in a 
custodian bank, and therefore have 
considerable advantages for the 
European investor. They are anony¬ 
mous and in bearer form. They avoid 
the delay of sending share certificates 
from one country to another. Since the 
dividends arc paid directly by the bank 
which holds the receipts, payment is 
prompt and safe. The receipts arc 
easily traded in the secondary market. 
J. Lyons’s offer is broken down into 
units worth £100. This should attract 
the small investor. In the past, attempts 
by companies to drum up an inter¬ 
national equity backing have failed 
because their shares have always 
enjoyed a slight premium on their 
national exchanges^ But CDRs for 
Lyons represent preference shares, so 


Amsterdam 

it is unlikely that the equity will ! 
merely filler straight back to the 
London home market. 

Dutch investors have traded in 
depositary receipts of American shares 
for over 100 years. There arc 
about 40 depositary companies in 
Holland; and 300 receipts are quoted 
on the bourse, mostly of American 
companies. The bottom was temporarily 
knocked out of the market when the 
Dutch government put a 2% stamp duty 
on all receipts brought into the 
country. The only way around this was 
for the receipts to be issued in Curacao. 
But now the duty has been abolished; 
and the Amsterdam Depositary 
Company, formed this year by four 
leading Dutch banks, has been making 
issues for Japanese companies. More 
British issues are in the pipeline. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust has intro¬ 
duced its own type of receipts, called 
International Depositary Receipts 
(IDRs). Since the first issue in 1970, 
the bank has created IDRs for 311 
companies in x 1 countries; they 
are interchangeable with Morgan’s 
American Depositary Receipts, which 
enable American investors to buy or 
sell shares in non-American compames, 
and collect dividends, with no need for 
stock certificates, coupons or other 
papers to pass back and forth between 
countries. 
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CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 


EDBRO (Holdings) 
LIMITED 

(Hydraulic Engineers) 

The folloiwing are extracts from the 
circulated review of the Chairman, Mr. Eric W. 
Tonge, and from the directors’ report: 

The accounts for the year shqw sales of £8497.000 
(£7.655.000) and a trading proftt of £1469.745 (£987.065). 
Profit after tax is £697,511 against £592,232, The directors 
recommend a final dividend of 4p per share making a 
total of 5 875p per share <5.625p). A aulbsitantiial part of the 
group profit accrued from our recent acquisition, Edbro 
Europa BV. 

In common with most concerns supplying capital equip¬ 
ment to industry* we experienced a considerable falling-off 
in home market demand for most of our products through¬ 
out the year, although expO'ft demand showed some 
increase I am glad to report a distinct impfovement 
in orders from the home market 'in the current year, 
and the present indications are that this will continue 
throughout 1972/73. The directors’ confidence in the longer 
term is such that we have recently begun work on building 
further extensions at Bolton which will cost nearly 
£250.000. 

The acquisition of Edbro Europa BV, in which we already 
had a 50% stake, considerably strengthens our position in 
Europe, now our largest single export market and likely 
to continue to be so for a good many years to come. 
Generally the export order position continues to be good. 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 

As 1 reported in my Chairman's Review, there has been 
a distinct improvement in the order position since the 
beginning of the current year. This improvement is still 
being maintained, both from Home and Export 'Markets. 

In spite of the improvement in the order posiition. 
profits for the first 6 months of the year will be substantially 
behxw the comparable period of last year. This is a direct 
result of the go-slow which we experienced in Bolton arising 
from the National Engineers' wage claim and ooindding 
with the necessity lof building up from short time working 
which had to take place. 

It is difficult CO forecast what results will be achieved 
during the remainder of the year but in the absence of 
further disruptions they should improve on those of the 
second six months of 1971/72. 

Our present view however is that the profits for the 
year will remain somewhat below those of 1971/72 taken 
as a whole. 


S. Hoffnung & Co. Limited 


Points from the report of tho Chairman, Mr Roland Bourne 

^ Results, as warned were affected by the deflationary Australian Budget 
in August 1971. low prices for primary products, a building recession in 
New South Wales and the warehouse move from Sydney to Alexandria. 


^ The 1972 Budget was designed to stimulate the economy but it will 
take time for the effect to be felt Although it is more difficult than usual to 
forecast results for the current year, I will be disappointed if I am unable to 
report renewed progress next year 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS Year to 31 at March 


Group profit before texetlon 
Group profit after minority Interoets 
endtaxetion 
Ordinary dividend 

Retained in the bueineea out of the 
year's profit 
Net ehereholdere* funds 


1971 1972 

£1.308.944 £1,303,989 

£699,522 £990,593 

£416.190 £427,791 

(36%) (37%) 

£266,520 £214,490 

£8,333 566 £8,397,830 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,7,103 to 108 


YOKES GROUP 
LIMITED 

Manufacturers of Filtration Equipment, Specialist Engineering 
Products and Orthopaedic Appliances, etc. 



1972 

1971 


fiOOO’s 

£000’s 

Turnover . 

15,741 

14,290 

Profit before Tax . 

1,072 

1,091 

Profit after Tax .. .. 

682 

745 

Dividend . 

24% 

29<^.. 


The following is a summary of the main points of the 
Statement of the Chainnan, Sir Charles Hardie, for the year 
ended 31st March, 1972. 

The year has been a difficult one in the Engineering 
Industry because of rising costs and the absence of any 
up-surge m capital investment. The Engineering Companies in 
the Group have contimied to suffer from the recession in their 
specialised fields but the effect has been almost entirely 
off-set by increased profits from the Orthopaedic Appliance 
and Hospital Equipment Compaoiies so that the Group profit 
is approximately as last year. The reorganisat.on of BDR 
Maicnines Umited is aUsnost complete against a background 
of depressed demand for its products. As regards the present 
year, there are, as yet, no sogns of an up-^turn in the engineer¬ 
ing fields in which the (Sroup is involved and in the absence 
of a sharp recovery in the economy, it would be unwise to 
forecast increased profits. 

For tax roasona, payment of the (Inal dividend has bean 
deferred until 3rd April, 1973. The Board’s present Intention 
Is to declare an InMm dividend of 11% In respect of 1972/73 
and 98 a eonaaquenco of deferring payment, a further spedal 
dividend of 5%, bbth payable on 3rd April, 1973. 
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Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

UnMo§ £0.60 per line 
Display £ia00 per 8.c.i. 

(saSuTover^^OOO p.a.) ***** 
special position-*^ page 
minimum £480 per page and 
pro-rata 

Piepifty Pi|a special poaition 
—I page minimum £440 per page 
and pro-rata. 

Box number provided free of 
charge. 

Latest date for acceptance of copy, 
noon Wednesday. 

TalaplieBa JEJ Johawn 01-930 51SS 


STUDENTSHIP APPOINTMENTS 


St John’s College 
Cambridge 

The Norman Laski Senior 
Studentship 

St John’s Oollere inTlles 
«>pUpa.itonB lor s Nonnan 
Laalcl Senior Btudentehlp tor 
sdvanred study or research in 
some branch ol Soonomlos, 
IfXiA kconomy, Bn^neering, 
MathenwUoB, or related fleids 
ol study, prpfecrenop beina 
rtudy or research 
related to Business or Manage- 
meat. 

Candidates must at the time 
of election be mak graduates 
of not less than 23 years of 

•fe 

_ The emoluments ot the 
StudenUhlp will not exceed 
filJOO per annum. 

Pull deUlls may be obtained 
from the Master, to whom 
wplleations must be sent not 
later than 1 February 1073. 


Marketing 

Economist 

Moaiun BeoU ThrioseU 
BnalAserlna Limited, one of 
the world’s leading manutae- 
turem of machinery tor the 
podnains, printing and paper 
handling industries, require a 
young graduate eoonomlet for 
their Sales and Marketing 
function to work on sales pro¬ 
jections and associated prob¬ 
lems. This is an exoellenit 
opening for a young graduate 
who is keen to mske a career 
In oepltol goods morkeUng. 
The post is situated at Bristol 
with excellent working condl- 
tlons and would probshly 
involve eomr travelling. 

AppUcsUon forms can be 
obtained from: 

The Obmpany Personnel 
MOiwfer, 

MASSON SOOTT THRIsilLL 
ENOINBERINO UMITSD. 
JSaston Road. Bristol BS5 OHE. 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 



PROFIT 
UP 60% 


Profit before 
Taxation 
Profit after 
Taxation 
Earnings per 
Ordinary Share 
Dividends (Gross) 
per Share 


FOUR YEAR RECORD 

Years ended 31st March 
1969 1970 1971 1972 

£000 £000 £000 £000 
19,200 21,100 23,300 32,600 

725 1,034 1,252 2,042 

387 561 769 1,213 


7.0p 10.4p 14.6p 23.0p 

4.4p 5.6p 6.3p 7.5p 



Salient points from the review of the year to 31st 
March 1972, made by the Chairman. Mr. Olaf 
Kier. C.B.C. 

The Interim Statement for the year under review 
indicated Group Profit (before tax) in excess of 
£1,450,000. The marked increase in Group Profit 
to £2,042,000 is explained by the fact that certain 
contracts which were expected to rank as work-in- 
progress at 31 $t March 1972, in the event fell to be 
treated as completed at that date. 

This emphasises fny contention that, because of 
the long-term nature of many of our contracts, the 
progress of the company should be judged over a 
number of years, rather than on the result of one 
year. 

However, although the Group Profit for the year 


under review was increased as a result of the early 
completion of some contracts, I am confident that 
profit for the current year should at least be 
maintained. 

A scrip issue of one new Ordinary Share for every 
five Ordinary Sfiares held at the close of business 
on 29th September 1972 is proposed. 

A Final Dividend of 15 per cent in respect of the 
year ended 31st March 1972 is recommended and 
it is proposed that, having regard to the bridging 
provisions arising from the changeover to the 
Imputation system of taxation in 1973, payment 
of this dividend be deferred until 3rd April 1973. 
To compensate shareholders for the delay in receipt 
of the dividend, it is proposed that the new shares 
will rank pari passu with the existing Ordinary 
Shares, for this Final Dividend. 


Copies of the Accounts and Chairman's Statement can be obtained *rom the Secretary 

J. L. Kier & Company, Limited 

TEMP8FORD HALL, SANDY. BEOPORD8HIRE 


La Trobe 
University 

MELBOURNB, AUSTRALIA 

Lecturer/Sentor Lecturer 
in Economic Theory 

AppUoatlona ore Invitsd trom 
suMiibly quallOed penow for 
two poMtlom Id the 
Department of Boonomca ^ In 
tJie following oreu: a) Inter¬ 
national trade b) Mloroeooiip* 
ml 08 . There will be oonalderaw 
scope for leoturing to relotlveQr 
small clsMes at third and 
fourth year honoure level. 

Solorlet: Lecturer M80B7- 
tA9386 per annum. Senior 
Loctunsr tA9B40-tA11.130 pA, 

Further lnforir.'jvtlon and appli¬ 
cation fonna ore wvsllable from 
the AMOclaUon of Common¬ 
wealth UniverstUns, (Appta), 
36_ Gordon Square, London 
WCIH OFF (Tel: ai-387 8873). 
or from the Reglatrvr, La 
Trobe University. Vlotocia. 3083, 
Australia. 

Applications close on 13 
Octoher 1972. 


Government of 
The North West 
State of Nigeria 

AppUeaUoDs ore invited for the 
following vacancy: 

STATIBTICXAN 

QuaHAoations: Degree plus at 
least two years' experience. 

Age limit for all above posts; 
63 years at time of appUoatton. 
Bolsry credits are isven for 
relevant additional quollfloa- 
tlons and/or years of export- 
ence 

Attrootlve salaries and fringe 
beneflts. 

Further Information may be 
obtained at time ot Interview 
with Recruitment Team in late 
October. 

Application forms may be 
obtained from: 

The Recruitment Attache, 
Nigeria High Conuniaalon. 

9 Northumbwland Avenue. 
London WC2N BBX. 
before 7th October. 


Wye Coliege 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Research Post in 
Agricultural Economics 

AppUoaitiona ore invited for a 
research poat tenable for three 
yeora at Wye College. The 
project is designed to explore 
the buBlneas aspects ot dairy 
hero expansion in England and 
Wales and to indloate 
Implications for poUoy and for 
the future struoture of tbs 
industry 

Qualiflosltons should include a 
Arst degree in agrleultunl 
economics or economics and 
r eil e V a n t experledoe sisice 
nadufutton. Borne competence in 
Uneoi programming is expected, 
together with on sptttudte to 
devetop further quantttoUve 
•kills. PteCentMt will be given 
to ,app 1fc na n ta with tome 
knowlMge ot occouateney and 
<Mry farming, 

The post oAers plenty of scope 
for personal inraotive and an 

a portunlty to work for a 
flier d^ree. 

The storting salary will be up 
to £1,780 per annum, sooord- 
ing to QuaUBCitlons 
wpsrlence, rising by annual 
increments with supemnnugMon 
under F.8.8.U. 

Further girtioulsM ussr bt 
obtained from the Bserstary, 
«) Wye OoHege. Keur AShM, 
to whom oppHoidoiM 
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APPOINTMENTS 


British Steel 
Corporation 


Social Policy 
Co-ordinator 


SCOTLAND 


The Social and Regional Policy Department advises on 
the social and regional implications of The British Steel 
Corporation's rationalisation and development, helps to 
develop, co-ordinate and monitor the implementation of 
policies designed to assist employees and communities 
affected by such measures and seeks to promote good 
relationships between the Corporation and local com¬ 
munities. 

The person appointed to the vacancy for a Co-ordinator, 
Scotland, will be required to carry on the work previously 
undertaken by an equivalent General Steels appointee in 
ensuring that BSC social and regional policies are im¬ 
plemented in the various Product Divisions, works groups 
and works in Scotland to the maximum effect. To this end 
he will maintain liaison with and advise line and functional 
managers, including senior divisionsi and works personnel, 
concerned in supervising rationalisation measures, will i 
develop and maintain close liaison with outside govern¬ 
mental, regional and local organisations concerned with 
the consequences of steel rationalisation and will attempt 
to ensure that the Corporation takes initiatives and manages 
such situations so as to facilitate and support the work of 
these official agencies in attracting alternative employment 
and mitigating the social problems attendant upon 
industrial rationalisation. 

The appointment, being responsible to Head Office, will 
be at manager level and is likely to be offered to a person 
with considerable experience in the steel industry 
(although not necessarily in a personnel capacity), a close 
knowledge of BSC activities in Scotland and an interest 
in general social and economic problems in the area. 
He is likely to be over 40 years of age but applications from 
somewhat younger candidates will be given serious 
consideration. 

The post will be based in Glasgow, but will entail 
regular visiting to BSC plants throughout the area, govern¬ 
ment bodies based in Glasgow and Edinburgh and BSC 
Head Office in London. 

Those 'intereitid siteuld wdte (quoting refifince 
H.0.48) to 

Personnel Manager (Head Office), 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

P,0. Box No. 403, Qroavenor Place, 

London SW1X 7JG. 


PROFESSORSHIP 


Universiti Sains Malaria 

PJBNANO, MALAYBIA 

Academic Appointments 

SCHOOL OF HUMANrriBS 
root 0/ Pro/eator: 

The Undverstty le lookins tor • oendideto to SU the pofe at Proteiaor in 
in the School of Humanltlei. A ,o»ndl^ ,Wly tor thie 

poet should be *n eeUbUehed eeholer whoee queJlAoi^on to no Im 
ePh.D with extensive eacperienoe In » Univertoto level eoholenhlp 
research and toeohlna end with Intereet In inter-dtodpllnary profremme. 

The School of Humanities at the moment offers eoureee In: - 

Oommuclcatlonx 
Pine Arts 

Literature 
Pertormlns Arte 
Philosophy 

Senior Lecturers/Lecturera: 

in sddiuon to the post of Professor, the Univerdty to atoo^looWnf lor 
teachlne atoff at Senior Lecturers and Lecturers level. For toe appoint¬ 
ment ox Senior Lecturer an spplLoant ehould posseea a Ph.O in any of 
the followtnf fields: 

nommundcstlons 
Fine Arts 
Omwhy 
Siitory 
JUteniture 
Performing Arte 
Philosophy 

Be should have several yesra of teaching and reaearch in a University 
Institution together with publications and research papers of aoademio 
standing. 

An applicant for the Lecturer’s post should have at least a Maaten 
Degree (preference tn candidates wth doctorates) with suitable teaching 
and research experience in the fields of communicationB, Pine Arte, 
Oeogxaphy, History, Ltitenture, Perlcrmlx^ Arts and Philosophy. 

BCB(X>L OF COMPARATIVB SOCIAL BCXENOBS 

Post 0 / Senior Lectureri/Leofttrere 

Senior Leoturers/Leeturers in the following fields 

ECONOMICS (International Boonomlcs. Regional Economlos, Mathe- 
matlesl Economios/BoonometncB/Eoonoinlc BtattoUoe. Monstary and 
Fiscal Economics, Dsvslopmsnt Planning, Intarmsdlsite Boonomlc 
Thsory, Business Administration) 

SOOIOLOGY/eOCXAL PfiYOHOLOOY (Sociological Theory, Race 
Relations, Rural Sociology, Induatrial Sociology, Sociology of Complex 
Organlsatione. Socioikwy of Profesaiona, Deviance, Urban Sociology, 
Social Psychology, Industrial Psychology) 

BOOUL ANTHROPOLOOY (Boonomlc Anthropology. Cultural Bootogy. 
Applied Anthropology. Race Relations, Peasantry. Southeast Aslan 
and/or Bast Aslan Bthnography) 

POLITICAL SCIENCE (Polltacal Development, Oompamtlve Public 
Admlnlstiiitlon, Public Enterprises Local Oovemment and Urban 
Pohtlos. Southeast Asian Politics, Aslan PoltUoal Thought. PoUttcs 
In Multl-ethnie Societies, Quantitative Political Analysis. PoUttcal 
Parties and Interest Groups) 

Those applying tor Senior LeetuxUblps must normally poiaeaa Ph.D. In 
the fields menttoned above together with aultable post-dootorate teaching 
and research experience, while those applying for Lectureships must 
normally have oomplsted their Ph.D. 

CENTRE FOR EDUCATCOHAL SERVICES 

Post of Senior Leoturers/Leoturers in the following fields: - 

Educational Mathods in tSMtUng Physios. Mathsmsties 
Bduoatlniiiu Technology 
Curriculum Develoipment 
Eduoatlonsl Philosophy (Eastern) 

Bvslusition (Bduoaucinsl) 

EduoaUonal Ouldanoe and OounaeUlng 
Oomparattve Eduoatlon 
Bduoauonal AdmlntotraUon 
Prlnoipte and Practice of Education 

ThoBs Bcmlylng tor the appointment of Senior Lecturer should possess at 
least a Ph.D. In fields menttoned together with eeveral years of post¬ 
doctoral teaching and research experlsnee lor a reputabls institution of 
higher learning, while thoee applying flor leotureshlpe must at least 
poasass a Masters dagree In the relevant fields (prsCerenos to oandldates 
wMh doetontis) togsittier with teaching ahd research siqwinsnoe. 

amatumenia: 

The appointment of Professor to a very senior aeademlo appointment In 
the raveisl/tt and ns such a oahdMats sppotntsd woukt command a 
salary within the range of $27,130(13972) to $36,000($03$2) pec annum. 
The point of entry is dsMndsRt on the eanSldsins' sxpsrisnos, qusllfl- 
oattons and family oIroumManoss. 



A Senior Lsotursr wta^en appoUitsd should eomma n d a salary within tbs 
range of |32,3$0(£3^« to £30,120^14404) par annum, sod a Lsetum 
within the range of 116,900 (£2490) to 9alU90(£3l99) pw annum. Tbs 
of sntiyls dspsndsnt on the esndldaitsi* sapstisnce, quallfioattcns 
lamily dreumatancss. 


Other Ssns/ttc: 

Provident Fund sod free msdlosJ. 
/nlMat Appointmant: 


Buccsaiful sppUesnti may be jlvsn a three year UHitiMi eppeli 
thersaltcrr. subject to aaftlsCaotory ssrvlcs, his appolntmantx 
extended tot aaoither thrst ysara. 


intmsnt; 
may be 


tomatlon indu 
on further par 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Australian National 
University 

Lecturer in Political 
Science 

ApMtOAUoni ert invited from 
■ultebljr quftlllted penoni to 
tokff up A throo ytta i^polnt- 
ffiont «• Lecturer In the Depart 
ment ot Political Sdenoe The 
vaoanej hat arlMn becauee of 
the secondment of Mr 1 F 
H Wllaon to Nanvang Dnlvcr 


after 1 January 1973 but not 
later than 1 June 1973 

The Departments flrat priority 
Is to recruit a person to pre 
sent a course to senior under 

{ Taduste students on PoUtioM 
n Contemporartf China it 
would also be interested in 
recelvlnf enquiries from people 
qualified to present a course on 
Politics in Indonesia 

Salary on appointment will be 
in accordance with quallflrationa 
and experience within the range 
lAMM X 9369-19187 per 
annum 

The Unlverelty will provide 
reaeonable travel and repatria 
tion expensea Assistance with 
housing will be provided for an 
appointee from outside Can¬ 
berra Superannuation Is on the 
P8SU pattern uMh supplemen¬ 
tary benefits 

Further InformoiUon and the 
forms which should accompany 
an appIloaUon may be obtained 
from the Aseodatlon of Com 
monwealtlh Vnlverilties (Appte) 
36 Gordon Square London 
WOIH OPF (Tel 01 38" 8672) 

Applications Close on A 
November 1972 


Massey University 

PALMERSTON NORTH 
NEW ZEALAND 

Senior Market Research 
Offleer/Market Research 
Offeer 

AppUoaiUons are Invited tor ^ 
nitttlon of Senior Market 
RMorch Officer or Market 
Research Officer In the Market 
Research Centre An appolni 
ment may be made at one of 
the following levels oepending 
on qualifications and esperlenee 

Senior Market_ 

Officer 6NZ7 378-9 368 

Market Reeearch. Officer 
8NZ6 689-7 148 

Applicants who have had eon- 
■Idemble experience In develop¬ 
ing and admimsterlng researeh 
projects are parttoularly sought 

AppUeante should havs a 
Umverslty degree An advanoed 
training in agricultural econo¬ 
mies economies marketing 
businees adminietratton statis- 
tles or operatlona research 
would be an advantage AM- 
oante tor the aentor pMtton 
should have had praetloal 
reeeareh experience In at least 
one of the folkiwiiig aries- 
eommodlte projscFons inter- 
nslotad teade piojeet evalua 
tton and eapltaj budgeting or 
oonsumer-orlented market 
reeearoh 

77m geneiat oondNIona of 
emptovmimt and particulars of 
the Univenlity are available 
from the Secreitary-General 
Association « Commonwealth 
Univemtlee (Appte) 38 Qordon 

iSStSSZ. SToaJSr 


THE EUROPEAN INVESTMENT BANK 

A^blic institution, founded by the Treaty establishing the European Economic Community. 
w«fli Its heodquaiters in Luxembourg and const«ntly expanding its activities is now seeking 
w recruiit ataif from the new Member States in view of the Impending enlargement of the 
Common Market 

Api^icams should have a perfect command of English thorough knowledge of French and. If 
possible of ano^ner Oommunity language 

The Bank offers interesting work and a congenial working atmosphere It also offers aittractlve 
renmneration The starting salaries given below represent the sterling equivalent of annual net 
earning^ paid in Belgian francs for an unman icd member of staff and are based 
on an exchange rate of 107 5 Belgian francs * £l sterling There are family allowancee 
and a good Social Security Scheme with Pens>ion and Heahn Insurance Funds 

Applicants for the appoiintments listed below should possess a degree or equivalent professional 
expenence 

1 Manager of the Research Department to advise the Management Committee on the various 
aspects of the Bank s activity pairticularlv m the sphere of development ffnancing and aid 
to overseas countries and territories He will represent the Bank at vanous committees and 
ni^tings The Research Department Includes the Bank s Documentation Centre and Library 
The successful candidate should have had at lea»’t 10 years experience in the field -of 
economic problems He will have had one or more high level position with managerial or 
consulting 1 esponsibihties in policymaking in the public or private sector, dealing with the 
flnanoial aspects of development problems 

Age 35 to 55 

Approx Salary ilO 060 €11.555 

2 An Economist with a first or Second Class Honours Degree or a higher degree that 
includes the study of quantitrativc economic analysis He will deal, in narticular. with the 
overall problems connected with the Banks regional activity in the Community and the 
United Kingdom The successful candidate will have had at least H years expenence of 
regional policy problems 

Age 35 to 45 

Approx Salary £8.025 £9,500 

3 An Economist fo studies of financial problems of interest to the Bank capital markets, 
and general economic problems He will have had at leas^t 8 years piofessional experience, 
preferably in the research department of a bank, and a sound knowledge of national 
accounting practices 

Age 30 to 45 

Approx Salary £7.010 £9,500 

4 An Assistant Finance Manager to help with portfolio placing and management He wilt have 
had at least 10 years experience of banking, with several years as senior staff member in 
the Treasury Department of a merohant bank or a bank operating in the interruitional 
field, eg as Assistant Eurocurrency Banking Manager, tong experience in placing and 
arbitration operations, and preferably good experience in modern treasury management and 
planning methods, together with an adequate knowledge of banking law and political 
economy 

Age 35 to 55 

Approx Salary PB.025 £9,500 

5 Financial Advisers or Assistaist Financial Advisers for recruitment at different grades wtiote 
tasks will be to review and to help appraise financing projects They will have had at 
least 8 or 3 years banking experience respectively, preferably in the sphere of medium 
or long-te^m credit 

Age 28 to 45 

Approx Salary £4,265-£9,500 

6 An Economist for studies of the African Associated States their financial and economic 
position markets and appraisal of investment projects He will have had 5 10 years" 
experience of Afncan economies and development problems 

Age 30 to 40 

Approx Salary £5 785 £8,370 

7 An Foonomist, with knowledge of quantitative economic analysts, to take charge of 
structural and regional studiies He will have had at least 5 years relevant experience 

Age 30 to 35 

Approx Salary £5.785-£8.370 

8 An Economist to collect and analyse information concerning the capital markets of the 
enlarged Community He will have had at least 5 years* professional experience 

Age 28 to 35 

Approx Salary £4.265«£5.025 

9 An Investment Assistant tio help with portfolio placing and management and to keep 
abreast of developments in vanous money markets He will have had at least 5 years' 
experience -otf banking as a deader 

Age 28 to 40 

Approx Salary £4,265-£ 7,000 


Applications, quoting «he iramber of the relevant post and including recent phoOograph. 
detailed cuniculum vitae and names and addresses of ait leoet iw*o referees, should be sent to 


Head of Peraoniiel DeMrtment, 
European Invettmeal Banlc^ 

P.0.9^2008. 
tUXEMBOURG. 

All appHoaltioiis wiU be troaited in sinot confidence 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ICJA 




RECRUITMENT 

CONSULTANTS 

J5 New Broad Street, London, E,C.2. Tel. OI-SSS 3580 


BANKER 


£4,000 —£6,000 


INTERNATIONAL MERCHANT BANK AND ACCEPTING HOUSE 

An exceptional opportunity due to expansion for a candidate aged between 26 and 35 who has the 
necessary knowledge, experience and personality to accept managerial responsibility and lead a team of 
young execuiivea on )tha Banktiing side. He will be experienced in credit analysis and have ‘handled short and 
medium term loans and acceptance credits. He will be able to undertake the responsibility for developing 
and servicing client business and be experienced in negotiating and drafting the necessary documentation 
reHetad to large commercial ioens. The appointment will 'suit a person who sees rapid progreas to the 
top level in his present position blocked end who hse the authority and confidence to make his mark 
in a highly profeasional banking field, initial salary negotiable £4,000-£6,000 ; contributory pension scheme ; 
free health cover; housing facilities ; assistance with removal expenses if necessary. Applications m 
strict confidence under reference B3266/E to the Managing Director : 

CAMPBELL-JOHNSrON ASSOCIATES 
(MANAGEMENT RECRUITMEriT CONSULTANTS) LTD. 

35 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON EC2M 1NH. Tel: 01*686 3586 or 01-638 0553 



SOGAL SGEMCE RESEARCH COUNCIl 

Committee Secretaries 


The Social Science Research Council makes grants to univarsities, 
collegea end independent institutes for research and pr'^vides post¬ 
graduate etudentshipe and bursaries. 

Applications are invited for the following posts 
ft) Secretary to the Economics Committee 

(2) Secretary to the Political Science & International Relations 
Committee 

The successful candidates will be expected to make themselves 
familiar with current developments in research , be able to discuss 
plans end projects with research workers . and help the Committees 
in their evaluation of applications for research grants, for post¬ 
graduate support end other more general aspects of Council 
business. 

Candidates should be at least 26 years of age and for post (1) 
have an honours degree in economics end for post (2) an honours 
degree in political science or international relations. Experience of 
social science research work would be an advantage. 

Salary scale E2.639-E3.658. Starting salary may be above the 
minimum Superannuation arrangements under FSSU, A proposal 
for a period of secondment to SSRC will be considered. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and experience, and giving 
names and addresses of three referees should be sent to the 
Establishment Officer (^SSC/E/1) SSRC, Room 1135. State House, 
High Holborn. London WC1 not later than 13 October 1972. 


University of 
Dar Es Salaam 

TANZANIA 

AppllcationB are invited lor 
LECTURER IN AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL ECONOMICS/POLITI¬ 
CAL ECONOMY. Appointee 
should have a poBt-graduate 
deEKc, preferalily a PhD in 
Political Economy, Agricultural 
EoonomtCB. He will be expected 
to teiach and conduct tutorials 
to under-graduatea, and will 
also be expected to undertake 
research in his teachlM held. 
Salary Scale : ££Dtl.898- 

£EA2,31B pa <£EA6=£7 Sterl¬ 
ing) The British Government 
may supplement salary In range 
£612-£744 pa < Sterling) formally 
free of all tax, and provide 
children’s education allowances 
and holiday visit passages. 
F.S.S V. Family passages, bien¬ 
nial overseas leave. Detailed 
applications (2 copies) naming 
3 referees should bo forwarded 
by air mail not later thpn 
3Iat October, 1972. U» the 
Chief Academic Ofdcer. Univer¬ 
sity of Dar Es Salaam, P O 
Box 350'a, Dar Es Salaar^.. 
Tanzania. Applicants resident 
in U.K. should also send one 
copy to Inter-Unlverslty, 
Ooiincll 90/ill Tottenham Court 
Road, London WIP ODT. 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from either address. 


London Sdiool of 
Economics 

EOONOMIOB RESEARCH 
DIVISION 

Research Asalatanta reguired 
to join group who assist staff 
members of the Economics 
Department with research pro¬ 
jects. BBC or MSc with 
spaclallBwUon in Economics 
and knowledge of econometrics 
and/or computing methods an 
advantage. 

Salary in range £1341 to £2040. 

Apply Dr M. Desal, l^E. 
Houghton. Street, London, 
WC2A 2AE, 01-405 7686 


GKN Ltd, 

Group Economics & 
Marketing Services 
Department 

Tho Department maintains an 
economic forecasting and advis¬ 
ory service to 'the GKN Group. 
world-vWde We are seeking a 
replacement for our Research 
Economist Who 

(a) conducts appropriate re¬ 
search for the countries and 
markeita i-n whrch GKN 
operates ; and 

(b) IS -responsible for preparing 
a senes of reports, in which 
aconom'ics is transletod into 
hard -business terms. 

This IS -an execting task, with 
much scope for personal inii-ia- 
tive and professional develop¬ 
ment. Vria suocassfu'l applicant 
will probably 'be about 30 ; be 
professtorvaily qualified ; have 
(feve'ioped enthusiasm for this 
type of work during similar 
axperien'ce >in business or com¬ 
merce ; end be able to show 
skills boith in 'technique end in 
lucfd preseotation. 

Location will be primarily at 
GKN Ltd. Head Ofhce, -Smeth¬ 
wick. Worcs. 

Salary and working conditions 
wHI be (hscussed at interview. 
PImse wr'ite, giving fu-il career 
deteds, to B, J. P. Woods at 
the lebove eddross, reference 
BE/IE. 


The Queen’s 
University of Belfast 

lectureship in economics 

This poBl Is tonahle from ist 
January 1973 or such other 
date «a may be arranged The 
appointment may be. subject 
to a per'.od of probation of up 
to three ymn in duration, 
initial placing, which will 
deperul on guallficatlona and 
experience, will be made at 
one of the first three points 
on the Lecturers' scale £1,641 
X £147 f2)-£1.935 riling^ to 

£3,862 (extended to £3,999 from 
let October 1913) (imlary mle 
under review). Appllcatloiw 
should be recelred oy loth 
Ootober 1972 Further particu¬ 
lars may be obtained from The 
SenlorAoBlstant Secretory (Per- 
oonnefL The Queen^s Urimalty 
of Blilfm, B'TI INN. Northern 
Irelands (Pleeae quote Ref 
73 /BV/; 


COURSE 


t ntnm •miMci to mmucekit 


6-10 November 1972 in WINDGRMeR€ 
and 

22-26 January 1973 in lAMSTERDAM 


The courses are imendad to give santor management an ineighi 
into the apipfioailion o-t systems thinking to problem solving in 
industry, commerce, focal 'arvd national govarnment. TJiey will draw 
on Che cumcTfsiMve eiepenenfce <04 the Department of Systems Engin¬ 
eering artd i'SeOL who have conducted -over 10D'consultancy projects 
in outside ’orgeniiaavions. 


The courses era organised by ISCOL in conjunction with the Depart¬ 
ment of Syatems Entfirvearing in the University of Lsnesster. The 
course foe wWI be f90 ot Windormoro and £96 in Amstardem. 
Detdira of *Bhosa and other courses from f. A. Godfrey, IBCOL (Ref. 
M/1), Univaraity of ianoMtor, Bailrigg, Lancaater. (Lancaatof dtSMI 
Mfmhn 4669). 


RESTAURANT 


SOIANGB 

RestMirant Francais 

OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon until 4 pm 
DINNER 5.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
(Iiet ordare at 12.16 p.m.) 

LOUNGE BAR 

with Salvino Maaaipg 
at the piano 

Fully Lloanaad Air Conditlonad 

35 CRANBOURN ST, WC2 

■“ts.sarsfsw"" 
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PROPERTY 


FOR SALE 

in southeastern outskirts of Paris 

FACTORY 

marquetry-veneers 

28,000 sq. ft. (2,600 sq. metres)—in full 
operation. 

—Very well situated on 2 streets. 

—Proposed price: F.Frs. 1,500,000 (£123,000 
approx.). 

—Inspection can be arranged. 

Write in French in the first instance to: 

No E. 9.602 CONTESSE Publicity 
20 Avenue de FOpera, Paris— ^ler 


EDUCATIOH 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Sucoeasful Postal TulUon for 
QGE O and A levels (all boards). 
London University Degrees, Teachers* 
and Profeationai exams. Business 
Studlee. Gateway Courses for the 
Open University. Guidance fay 
Graduate Tutors. Fees by Instalmcnta. 
Wolsey HaU is Accredited by the 
CACC. FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan. MBE, MA, 
Pflndpal, Department OAl. 

Wolsey HaU 

Oifori], oxa «PR. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external dexreeB of tlic 
University o( London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law. Costing, 
Banking. Insurance Marketing. OCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

write today for details or advicr. 
stating subjects In which Interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092), St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4, Tel 01-248 6874. 
(Pounded IBIO.) 

Accredited by the Council fot the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


COHFEREHCE HOTEL 


New 160-seat conference hall 

and first-class accommodation at one of the world's moat 
famous hotels for ell-inclusive rotes, includiDjH 
return scheduled air fare, es low as 
£46.50 per person for 3 nights. 

Rirtg us in London^ 


Cfibraltar 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


01-730 0721 



ROYAL DUTCH PETKOLEUM 
COMPANY 

(N. V. Koninklijke Nederlandsche 
Petroleum Maatschappij) 

Established at the Hague, 

The Netherlands. 


INTERIM DIVIDEND 1972 

With reference to the announcement dated 20th September 1972 
regarding the INTERIM DIVIDEND for the year 1972 on the shares of 
N.FI$.20 registered in the U.K. Section of the Amsterdam Register, Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Company announce that the rate of exchange fixed 
for the payment of the dividend is N.PIa. 7-8455si£1. The gross 
amount of the dividend will be 44‘612p per share and the amount of 
the 25% Netherlands Dividend Tax will be 11 -ISSp per share: the net 
amount payable will therefore be 33’459p per share. 

28th September, 1972 ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


DUSINESS NOTICE 


DUSINESS & PERSONAL 


SMALL SINGAPORE 
SmPMNG COMPANY 

with area-wide offices and 
associates, is diversifying 
and seeks 

AGENCIES OR 
REPRESENTATION 

preferably but not essentially 
in marine or general 
engineering field. Interested 
also in Joint-venture possi¬ 
bilities for local manufac¬ 
ture. Well-qualified technical 
and management stafif under 
Cbinese/Britlsh management. 
Any enquiries welcomed; 
discussions later this year in 
United Kin^om. 

Please reply to: 

The Mm^fj^lrector* 

m7t 

SIflgapdre 1« 


Escorts/Hostesses 

To entertain your clients In 
London. 723 6091. 


For further appointments 
see pages 5,7.102 to 108 


WILL THE COMPETITION 
MOVE IN 
IF I MOVE OUT 7 

If you’Te ebinking of moving 
your firm out of «tK3iwii, don’t 
•take any rtsks. Move iQo an 
ExpaiK^ Town. For Ml 
inifSnrnatiDn oaJil our 24 hour 
Ansafone semoe on^Oil-633 
7494 or 7596 now. Or 
Co the Induetrisil Centre, G£X^ 
ValuathJn and Esjates 
Dept. <EC/C) County Hall, 
London, SEl TPB. 


' A S'7: € I I mi i* 


World's fastest growing industry 


I IIMSTIilfORflUGAL I 


Healthiest ciimate-Wonderfui sandy beaches 


I INVEST in TORRALTA | 


Dream Holiday Ckib-Condominiums with rental guarantee 
Hotels and large areas for development in partnership 


INVEST MOW with SAFETY | 


TORRALTA 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Housing 

Executive 


Finaicial PlaaalBK ManaKer 


£5,106—*£5.805 


The Northern Ireland Mousing Executive is the 
central Housing Authority for Northern Ireland with 
a building programme involving an annual capital 
expenditure of £40 million and an existing housing 
stock of approximately 140*000 dwellings. 

It Is intended that the organisation will develop and 
operate a comprehensive system of financial 
planning and control which will link up with the 
Executive's Corporate Planning Department on all 
aspects of the overall capital and revenue 
programme. 

The financial Planning Manager will be responsible 
to the Director of Finance for the development and 
maintenance of this system and will be expected 
to deputise for the Director in his absence. 

The poet requires a professionally qualified 
accountant with first class experienoe at a senior 
level in modem financial planning and management 
accounting techniques in their widest sense. This 
will be backed by a sound knowledge of computer 
applioabons in this field 

A knowledge of the operation of Planned 
Progiamma Budgeting would be an advantage 

Application foirms may be obtained from the 
Personnel Manager 1 College Square East. 

BeKast, BfTI 6BQ 

Closing date for receipt of applications 

tilth October 1B72. 

Pleaae mark envelope 38/414. 


For Better Banking Service 

theSAITAIVIA bank, ltd. 

announces the opening of a 

HONG KONG 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 

on 19th September, 1972 

at Suite 701 Hong Kong Hilton 

2, Queen's Road Central, Hong Kong 
Telephone: H-233111 Telex: HX 3355 
Cable address: H K SAIGIN 

SATTAIVIA BANK 

London Representative Office: 

9/12 Cheapside. London. \ Cl TrI 236-2798/9 Telex-886400 

New York Representative Office: 

20 Exchange Pltiro New York, N Y 1000S, Tel ^^212) 248 2690 
(Cable SAITAMACIN NEW YORK, Telex 22MI0) 

Urawa Central Office* 

Tdkasdgo, Ijrawa, Saitama, Japan 

Tokyo Central Office & Foreign Dept: 

Kyobashi. Chuo-ku, Tokyo Tel 2II-1211 
(rable-SAICilN TOKYO, Telex-J22811, j2637f., J28T2I) 


BANQIIE DE L WESTRIE 
ET DE TRAVAIL S.A1. 


Capital 10,000,000 
Lebanese Pounds fully paid 

Head Office and Main Branch 

^ B.I.T. BUILDING, 

RUE RIAD SOLH, 

P.O. BOX 3948 

fk ^ BEIRUT 

^ Tel. 297290/1/2 

^ Cables: BANKASNAF 

p ^ Telex. BANKAS 20<»8 LE 
'J ' Branches. (Beirut and Suburbs) 
jlLU SAIFI FURN CHEBBAK • 
• ACHRAFIEH • RUE D* ALGER • 

I GEFINOR CENTRE 





ALL BANKING 

TRANSACTIONS 


* LOCKER SAFES 


CORRGSPONDENIS IBROEDliOIlT THE VlffilJI 

Member of the Lebanese Bonkers’ AssoeMion 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Hlfh Low 

W"'* ypa 

m 7 s >4 

109 H 

ioe >4 MU 

80*4 
66 H 

US m 

IMU M »4 

!i 4^4 

m 7 S 

73S 58*4 

43U 36U 

30*t 2S*4 


British ElMtric 3% 
Brftlsh ElMcrlc3% 
Trwsury 8*1% 
Trauury 8*«% 
Fumllii|««^ 

British Transport 3% 

FuiMlln|8% 

Tr«iuryf% 

British Cu 3% 
Tr«sury 4 ^< 5 i 
Troasury 5‘i% 

War Loan 3<a% 
Consols 2ia% 


Hlfh Low 



Price, 

Sept. 

20 

1972 

Price, 

1972 

Net red. 
yield. 
Sept. 27 
I972§ 

6p 

Groaa red. 
yield, 

1968-73 

98*14 

98*4 

4-115 

6-855 / 

1976-79 

76*s 

77*4 

6 735 

7 98S ! 

\n04CL 

ns 

100 

5*240 

B-77C f 

1984-86 

95*4 

97*1 

5*475 

9-C55 I 

1985-47 

82*a 

80*4* 

5-845 

R-80S / 

1978-48 

54*4 

55*1 

6*340 

8-I2S f 

1993 

70*1 

71% 

5 485 

9-040 

1994 

96*4 

98U 

5*665 

9-50S 

1990-95 

47*. 

47*4* 

6-135 

8-105 / 

1995-98 

76*s 

74*.* 

5*970 

9*310 / 

2008-12 

59*1 

60*S 

5-905 

9-320 / 

after 1952 

37*4 

37*4 

5*665 

9-565 f 


26 

26*a* 

5-735 

9-5S5 f 


Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

etacke 

Sept. 27 

on 

week 

Benka, other flnanclel 


Algemanc Bank 

FI 356*1 


Amiterdam-Rot 

FI 71-8 

-2*2 

Auac A NZ Bank 

31^ 

14^ 

-20 

Bank of America 

~*. 

B of Ireland 

4S0p 

-10 

B of Montreal 

£10*14 

-*14 

B Nac da Mexico 

P87 


BofNS Wales 

425p 

... 

B of Scotland 

645p 

-f 10 

B Bruxelles 

FrB2B30 

+ IS5 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 220 9 

+ 1-4 

Bankers Trust 

S6I*« 

-»4 

Barclays 

40ep 

-2 

Can Imp Com 

£I4U 

+u 

Cherterhouw Group I03p 


Chase Manhattan 

I63\ 

-S 

Chemical Bank NY 

851*4 

+■• 

Commerxbenk 

DM 232*a 

+2 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 173*1 

+ !’• 

Credit Fonder 

Fr43l’f 

-3*. 

Credit Suisse 

FrS 4220 

+40 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 332*1 

+ l't 

Oresdner Bank 

DM273 

+3 

First Net City 

868*4 

+2*. 

Fuji 

Y637 

... 

Hambros 

4IOp 

... 

Hill, Samuel 

IS3p 

+ 1 

10$ Mgnc 

81 


Hongkong A Sh 

£20U 

+’a 

Klalnwort Benson 

i42p 

-4 

Kredletbenk 

FrlTSOO 

... 

Kundenkredit 

OM 406 

+6 

Lambert L'Ind 

Fr B 247D 

-30 

LBI 

355p 

-20 

Lloydt 

668p 

-10 

Minuf's Hanover r St 139 

... 

Medlobenca 

L78000 

-2600 

Mercantile Credh 

lOZp 

-1 

Mercury Sea 
Midland 

I82p 

a 

-2 

-IS 

Mitsui 

.6 

Montagu Trust 
Morgan J P 

26Se 

81^ 

+5*1 

Nat A Grindiays 

I03p 

-S 

Nat AuftralHla 

8A3-60 

+0*04 

Nat Com Grp 

I90p 

-5 

Nat West 

390p 

%I35 

■J-S 

Norsk Creditbk 

-7*. 

Royal Canada 
Senroders 

St*. 

+ *i 

7l5p 

-40 

Slater Welker Sea 

gVl,7S 

-16 

Soc Gen de Banque 

+30 

Soc Gen de Belglqui 

iFrB2865 

+ IS 

Standard A Chart 

rSTO 

-7 

Sues 

-6 

SumRomo 

V635 

-a 

Swisa Bank Corp 
Union Bank Swlu 

FrS4075 

FrS4565 

+60 

Union Discount 

470p 

+5 

United Dem Tsc 

•25p|) 

-3 


AatnaLlfcftCai 
Alllamt Vanich 
Comm Union 
EagloStMr 
Gan Aeeldant 
Ganoratl 
Gdn Royal Exdi 
L^ A Ganaral 
Nat NodHandn 
Paarl 
PhotnlK 
Pruitontlal 
R^ 

Sun Allltiwu 
l^ishoMar A P 
TokMiHiHiif 
Zurluhint 


182's 

OH4M +5 
202p* -13 


High Low 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Anglo-American 7*1% 

Amoco (£) 8% 

I Ganaral American Trans. 8*4% 
Ganaral Cable 8*4% 
International Utifltias 8^4% 
Klalnwort Benton 8*4% 
Motorola 8% 

N. American Rockwall 8*4% 
Pannwalt 8% 

Queensland Alumina 8*4% 
Wellcome 8 * 4 % 

Williams and Glyns BU% 
Incer-Amerlean 6evsl Awk (DM 
Malaysia (DM) 7% 

Slater Walker (4/bM) 7*4% 


Price, Chanfs 

Sept. 27, on 
im week 


ik(DM)«^4% 



Last week’s 
prices 

This wauk'a 
prices 

YtaW i 
BO 

mttumF 

% 

1987 

9iU-9*. 

9R-IOO 

7*86 

1987 

93*»-d*s 

84*»4S 

8*37 

1987 

101*4-3*4 

102-3 

in 

1987 

101*4-2*4 

I0l*».2*a 

7*BI 

1902 

lOO^I 

101-3 

7*18 

1967 

102*4-3*4 

103-d 

7-64 

1917 

I02*.-I*s 

i03-d 

7*41 

1987 

101*4-2*4 

lOM 

7*11 

1987 

101*4-2*4 

102-3 


1987 

100*r-l*. 

101-3 

7*11 

1987 

I0l*t-2*s 

I02ra 

7*18 

1987 

I02'e4*4 

tOM 

7-«4 - 

1987 

101-2 

99*s-IOO*. 

6*61 

1987 

9e**-9*4 

97*t-8<. 

704 . 

1987 

101-2 

101-3 

7*02 


materlala 
25lp )-2 

i60p -4 

$9'i • 's 

432p -40 

Fr 253 -7 

Fr 82475 +50 


Breweries, etc. 
Allied Brewerlei 
Anheuser-Busch 
Bau. Chsrrlngton 
Bols NV 
Courage 
Disilllers 
Distill Seacrami 
Dorrmund Union 
Guinness 
Hcineken 
Kirin Brewery 
Nat Dlstlllart 
Scottish & Newc 
Sth African Br 
Whitbread *A’ 


Building, building 
Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Boise Cascade 
Bovlt Ltd 
Clmcnts Lafarge 
Cimenccrias Briq 
Coitain 

Eng China Clays 
Itarcementi 
Laing *A' 

London Brick 
Marlay 

Pllkington Bros 
Redland 
Rugoy Portland 
Stectlay 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wimpey 


Catoring, hotola. entertainment 
ATV A’ I42p -1 

CBS S55U +U 

Granada 'A* 2l8p 4-5 

Grand Metropolitan 207p -11 

Holiday Inna $41*4 +2V 

Lyoni W 406p -8 

Trust Housoi-Forte 209p -4 

Chemicals 

AK20 FI 66 3 -3*i 

ANIC L 520 -3 

Amer Cyanemid 835 +'4 

BASF OMiSS't +0-: 

Bayer DM 133-3 -O-i 

CIBA-GEIGY FrS2730 +S0 

Dow 892*t -'a 

Dupont 8166 —P 

Fisons 365p -16 

W R Grace 825*1 -S 

Hoeehst DM148 -I 

ICI ITOp -II 

Leporce 8^ -1 

Moniante BmU —I*! 

Monteettinl-Edlaon L473 -l-B 

Norsk Hydro Kr t062*a - 17 

Rhone F^lenc Frl68'l -S- 

SolveyW FrSBITO -30 

ScGoteIn Fr I84>a -U 

TekedaChemIcil ra39 

Union arblde |46 +U 


CoulAetaul 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Ireken Hill P^ 
Denelfi Lehgwy 


YStf >4 
FrSTm +AIS 


FrB414S +45 

^hlO lo-io 

Jr 172 +0*4 

im +M 
OM m ... 
Krttt 


Prieea, 1972 

High Low 

74*9 

58-7 

79-7 

60-9 

220 3 

145*1 

89 

52 

104-8 

65 2 

85-8 

68 

34*. 

28*4 

M7-I 

85-9 

52 2 

40 

185*1 

132*. 

295 

236 

218 

163 

558 

402 

128*. 

105 

75*4 

S2U 

403 

260 

232 

163 

322 

181 

295 

256 

70*. 

46*4 

195 

153 

33 

25*. 

192 

106 

167*. 

127*. 

4I*. 

16 

423*. 

331*4 

155 

82 

91 

76 

769 

507 

905 

537 

179 

133 

4S 

33*4 

129 

104 

122 

73 

296*. 

204-3 

5420 

3240 

47*4 

29*4 

189*1 

117*4 

177 

95 

552 

458 

IIB 

68 

68*1 

41*. 

54 

39*4 

237 

178 

245 

214 

45 

25 

94*4 

67*. 

187 

129 

1460 

1150 

too*. 

66*. 

71 

49*. 

236*. 

167 

60 

36 

425 

342 

186 

I 4 ri 

72 

21'• 

402 

317 

82 

63 

71 

39 

125 

76 

25*. 

IT*. 

152 

Ill 

108 

42*. 

214 

169 

III 

76*. 

415 

324 

138 

75 

156 

107 

425 

360 

77 

56 

\H 


n 

70 

*79 

49 


m 


Ordinary 

•tocke 


Hoesch 
Hoogoven 
Maimeimenn 
Nippon Steel 
Rhelnauhl 
Thyaaen Huacte 
US Steel 
Uilnor 

Wandel-Sidalor 


Price. Change 
Sm. 27. on 
1972 week 

DM 65-3 +2 

FI 7+2 -0-6 

DM 201 8 +83 
Y84 +2 

DM84*. ... 

DM77.3 +2*2 
S29*a 

Fr 112 -2.8 

Fr 45-2 +0*2 


BlactHcel, electrenlce 
AEG Telefunken DM 161*8 
ASEA Kr267 

BICC I63p 

CGE Fr S23 

Chloride Electric I06e 

Comsat IsA 

Desxa 358p 

EMI I73p 

Electrolux 'B* Kr 306 

LM Ericcion ‘B* Kr 264 

Genend Electric 865*4 

GEC I46p« 

Gen Tel A Elec 128*4 

Hitachi Y 184 

Honeywell 1133*4 

Hoover $31 

IBM 8407 

Int Computers 82p 

Machines Bull Fr83‘7 

MatsuthKe Y 469 

Philips 8i8p 

Plasiey I46l>* 

RCA $3^ 

RedilTusion 11 Op 

Reypolle Parsons 81 p 

Stamens DM 271 

Sony Y 4950 

Sperry Rand 84S*a 

Texas Instruments 8 i73*a 

Thomson-Houston Fr I74's 

Thorn Eleetrleel 461p 

Toshiba Y109 

Western Union |47*a 

Westlnghouse S4l*a 


Inflneerlng. ahipbullding 
Acrow ‘A’ I70p 

Atlu Copco Kr 2i9 

8SA 25p 

Babcock A Wilcox 83p 

John Brown I3te 

Brown Boveri W Fr S 131! 
Cohen 600 66*ap 

Davy Ashmore 62*^ 

Derm DM 20l*i 

B Elliott 4Sp 

GKN 35^ 

Gutehoffhungs DM 158 

Herlend A Wolff 39p 

Hawker Sfddeley 327p 

Head Wrightaon 66*ip 

Alfred Herbert 39p 

IHI yl25 

Inter Combttn I9*sp 

Inter Comp Air Hip 

Laird Group BSp 

MAN da 174 

Mather A Fleet 87p 

MetdBox 32Sp 

Mltsublthl Heavy Y 137 

Morgen Cnidbte Il6p 

KrIiO 

Serek Ste 

tSSJT* 5 ; 

Swbp Hifiitar llin 


-12 

2*8 

+1 

It 

-2 

2*9 

-9 

8*7 

-IS 

3*8 

-5*. 


+2*. 

i'2 

-1 

1*9 

-1*. 

h4 

-4 

1-6 

+ 1 

4*1 

-.j 

+6 

... 

4*8 

-4*s 


+15 

+8 

-7 

1*2 

-6 

1^6 

-3»a 

5*2 

... 

18 

-12 

1*9 

+ 10 

4*4 

-2 

4*8:v’ 

-11 
^ 1 


+• 

■11 










no 


High low 




, ,. ■ v^-, - . r,^r' 

Tim ttCONOMldT SIE^Blim«R J3^» i^Hi 


OrdVntry 

itocki 


Pr\Qi, Chw|« 
S^17. on 

WMk 


500 

30*4 

III 

141 

I3S 


II 

III 
3 SZ 

in 

. »oi 

m 

BH 

itt 

W 4 

S«^ 

I2I 

4T*» 


4Pt 

USD 

3045 

4150 

47*b 

100 

151 

373 

ItSO 

91 

n>4 

io> 

w 


411 

KPt 

80 

43 

IQ3*> 


W«« 

44 
44 
281 
139-f 
73 
I7*t 
187 
57't 
4*80 
lIVi 
24»# 
SB*# 
422 
34*b 
176500 
41 

1605 

2100 

3000 

36% 

76% 

155 

270 

3425 

60% 

30*4 

171 

138% 


Tub« Investment! 420p 

US In 6 ustrlei |ll% 

Vickers 

Weir Group ll! 

Thoi W Werd lOTip 

Food, phormoceiiticols 
Anoc Br<c<s^ Foods 7l%p 

Assoc Fisheries 65p 

Avon Produai 1120 *# 

Beecham Group 309p 

B^hln Fr232 

Brooke Bond ‘B’ 74%p 

Cadbury Schweppes lOOp 

Cavenham 26 Ip 

Colgate-Palmolive fSM 

Col Sugar Ref 
Fitch Lovell 
General Foods 
General Mills 
Glaxo 
Heinz 


tA4-8l 

I2lp 

$25% 

153 


Sandoz 
Spillert 
Swift 

Tate a Lyle 


FrSaSOO 4-25 
■4% 
+ % 

4-2 


69p 

$33% 

I82p 


Und SecuHtles 
LMS^ 

nSrVF 

gcMtrtlM 
■ifi limMlIire 



I93p 

I07p 

253p 

l5!% 


-*7 

-6 

+1 

*3 

»I 4»4 

-14 

-7 


Ylild 


Hoffman La Roche FrS 216.500+1250 
Kraftco $42% -% 

L'Orwal Fr 2251 +16 

Mott* L2220 fits 

NescM FrS 3910 .. 

Pfizer $42*4 +1% 

Proaer Gamble $96% -'% 

Ranks-Hovis I62p -12 

Reckitt a Colman 32i> -3 


-20 

4'5 



Truieportation 




+'• 

2*8 

49*s 

24% 

Ameiicsn Airlines 

$25*1 

- 1 % 

... 

—6 

S <1 

101 

229 

Brit B Comm 

256p 

--9 

3*3 

-5% 

4-9 

I 6 F« 

14% 

Canadian Pacific 

8CI5% 

-% 

... 

-7*t 

4-1 

421 

315 

Furness Withy 

4l0p« 

+ 12 

3*7 



23% 

17% 

Greyhound 

$17% 

+% 

5*7 



3500 

1580 

Japan Air LInss 

Y2700 

-500 

1*5 

— 2 % 

2i7 

131% 

106% 

KLM 

FI 109 

-2 

.. 

1 % 

$•9 

79 

63*7 

Lufthansa 

DM 71 

- 0-2 

... 

+ 2 % 

1.1 

176% 

136 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I 6 to 

+3 

4*4 

J. 14 

2 <o 

17% 

11 % 

Pan American 

$ 12 % 

+ 1 

... 

+2 

4.5 

390% 

186 

PBODefd 

329d 

-II 

3-6 

- 1 % 

3*6 

740 

575 

Swiuair (Bearer) 

FrS 702 

17 

4-3 

7 

4*0 

56*4 

39% 

TWA 

$43% 

-% 

„ 

+59 

1*4 

$4 

30*. 

UAL 

$32% 

+ % 


+% 

1-8 



Storea 




+003 


321 

216 

Boots 

279p 

-4 

2*0 

-3 

31 

392 

260 

Brit Home 

327p 

-17 

2*6 

+% 

5 5 

305 

22 s 

Burton Group 

233p 

-5 

2*6 

- 1 % 

1*8 

179 

117 

Debenhams 

ISIp 

+ 2 

3*7 

12 

2*4 

187 

119*8 

Galerles Laftyette 

Fr 168 6 

6-4 

... 

+% 

2*5 

420 

341 * 

Galerlas PreMos 

%4I3 

-7 

2*8 


0 5 
4 0 

M 

i'-B 

1-4 
1-5 
4-9 
2 9 

1 7 
4 5 

2 I 
5^6 
30 


406 

318 

Unilever 


-11% 

3*1 

147.1 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

-3*2 

4 5 

»36 

81 

United Biscuits 

Hotorsi aaroapao 

I02p 

a 

* 15 

3*5 

56 

31% 

BLMC 

3l%p 

$22% 

•1% 

6 3 

26*> 

19 

Boeing 

+ % 

1 8 

67 

46>« 

Caterpillar Tract 

$67 

+2 

2-1 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

$30*a 

+ % 

2*0 

104 

79-1 

Citroen 

Fr 96 


... 

425 

323 

Dalmler*Benz 

DM 392 

+ 27 

2*2 

199 

132 

Dunlop 

I29p 

L 2250 

-10 

6 2 

2440 

2068 

Plat 

+ 10 

5*3 

27 

21% 

Firestone Tire 

$22% 

-% 

3 6 

76% 

62% 

Ford 

$65% 

+% 

40 

32 

22% 

General Dynamics 

$27% 

+ 1% 


84% 

73% 

General Motors 

$75*4 

+ 1% 

4*5 

33% 

27 

Goodyear 

$29% 

+ 1 

2*9 

452 

254 

Honda 

Y4I8 

--I3 

2*2 

307 

iS5 

Komatsu 

Y307 

+ 1 

2 8 

15% 

9% 

Lockheed 

$10 

+% 


438*s 

325 

Lucas 

326p 

-14 

3-1 

IT's 

11% 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Muglas 

$CI6*a 

-% 


45% 

33% 

$33% 

-% 

r*2 

1759 

1229 

Michelln *B' 

Fr 1759 

+79 

13 

S20 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y495 

-II 

1*6 

36% 

30*4 

N Am Rockwall 

$34% 

+% 

4 0 

432 6 

242 

Peugeot 

Piralll'Spa 

Smiths Indust 

Fr432 8 

+ 14*8 

2-7 

1870 

1400 

L 1432 

+32 

3 7 

231 

162 

I63p 

pii 

+ 1 

3*8 

284 

186 

Steyr*Dalmlar-Puch 


4*0 

673 

405 

Toyota Motor 

+4 

1*3 

42% 

2 a*« 

United Aircraft 

$42% 

+% 

4 3 

163*8 

133% 

Volkswagen 

DM 148-6 

++6 

30 

280 

226 

Volvo 

Kr260 

-1 

1 5 

73*t 

53% 

Westland 

S3’ip 

-5 

56 

120 

88 

Wiimoi-Breeden 

88p 

-10 

4*0 

243 

180 

Office equipment. 

Canon 


3-7 

141% 

93*4 

Eastman Kodak 

$136% 

+7% 

10 

428 

358 

Fuji Photo 

Y40S 

-6 

1*9 

1750 

1565 

Gevaett Agfa 
Gestetner 'A* 

Fr B 1715 

+ 15 

3 5 

183 

150 

iSOp 

Y390 

-14 

2*1 

410 

325 

Nippon Optical 


1-9 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1530 

-so 

4 5 

292 

238 

Qzalld 

257p 

+2 

2-5 

I47*s 

86% 

Polaroid 

$112 

-% 

0 3 

1188 

825 

Rank ‘A’ 

lOSOp 

$153% 

-38 

1*3 

171% 

120** 

Xerox 

Paper, publishing 

+ 1% 

0*5 

135 

99 

Borregaard 

Krll2% 

-22% 


199 

ISI 

Bowater Paper 

I69p 

-13 

3-6 

124 

100 

BunzI Pulp 


-4 

4 2 

14% 

25% 

Crown Zellerbacn 

- % 

4*7 

180 

143 

DRG 

I45p 

-9 

4*9 

28 

23% 

MacMillan Bloedel 

K24*4 

-% 


ID'S 

14% 

McGraw Hill 

$15% 

—% 

4*0 

315 

207 

News International 

276p 

-16 

3-4 

244 

174 

Pearson Longman 

2l2p» 

-7 

2*6 

337 

274 

Raed int 

2S9p 

-17 

4*3 

192 

78 

Thomson Org 

I73p 

-9 

4*0 

^35 

96 

Property 

Capital 8i Counties 

IQ2p 

.4 

2*9 


490 

Mammerions ’A’ 

490p 


1-3 


2-5 

21 

2-1 

1-8 

20 

1'9 

1^2 


Prion, m 

High Uw 


Price. 


Change 

on 


343 


255 


Grattan Ware 


230 

75% 

132 

77 

251 

284 

31% 

44*4 

IIS 

482 

1061% 


475 


171 

62% 

III 

51% 

161% 

188 

21 % 

28 

67% 

377 

795 

51% 

404 

345 

9% 


British Match 
British Oxygen 


Cope Allmen 

sn- 

Enfftlhard Mlnereia 
Gulf a Western 
Halliburton 
Haya Wharf 
Hudiofl'a Bey 
(TAT 


Cleeh 
'lelllplWMm^YQWnV 

. Uttoe IfidiMifW 


I96p 

66 %p 

Il3p« 

58p 

224p 

Sir 

I28*4 

$34% 

8112% 

420p 

PlOp* 


-r. 

- 1 % 

-6 

+% 

+ 1 
-f5% 
+20 

io 

*19 

4-J* 

> 4kl% 


YitM 


2-7 


340 

259 

GUS‘A* 

277p 


2*8 

161 

111% 

House of Fraser 

I35p 

4 

3 2 

2100 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B 2050 

+40 


132 2 

82*3 

KBB 

FI 121% 

-1 

3 0 

497 

330 

Karstadt 

DM 460 

+7 

2*2 

359 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 324 

i-4% 

3*1 

622 

484 

La Redoute 

Fr 553 

35 

2*4 

325 

227 

La Rinascente 

L3I0% 

~ 14% 

1*6 

31% 

21% 

Mareor 

$21% 

- 1% 

3 7 

320 

272 

Marks A Spencer 

2B6p 

-8 

2 7 

635 

410 

Mlisukoshl 

Y635 

+ 13 

1*4 

2-75 

1-70 

Myer Emporium 

$A2*45 

-0 02 

... 

148 

107 

Neckermann 

DM 136 

+4 

2 6 

195 

114 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 187 3 

1-2 3 


84 

67% 

JC Penney 

$82 

+ 3% 

12 

191*8 

130*7 

Printcnmi 

Provid Clothing 
Sears ‘A* 

Fr 178 

+% 


384 

281 

340p* 

-25 

2 5 

193% 

129% 

ifSi, 

+4 

3 2 

117*. 

97% 

Sears Roebuck 


1*4 

643 

428% 

WH Smith -A* 

553p 

-27 

1 8 

87 

73 

Tesco Stores 

77%p 

-1 

2 2 

180 

138% 

United Drapery 

ISIp 

$38% 

-2 

3 7 

47% 

33% 

Wool worth 

Textiles 

1-1% 

3 1 

40 

30*. 

Burlington 

$32% 

- % 

4*3 

186 

132 

Carpets International 141 p 

-7 

4*9 

81 

68 

Coats Patons 

69p 

-3 

51 

179% 

129% 

Courcaulds 

I60p 

-5 

4 3 

121% 

80 

Oollfui'Mieg 

Fr 121% 

^6% 

4 6 

63*> 

48% 

English Calico 

49%p 

-4 

5*1 

1813 

1085 

Snia Viscosa 

L 1175 

+88 


31% 

23 

Stevens, JP 

125 

-1% 

6*0 

138 

71 

Tel|ln 

Y 130 

... 

4*6 

170 

95 

Toray Ind 

Tobacco 

Y 167 

|7 

SI 

366 

278 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

281 p 

-12 

4*5 

219 

172 

Gallaher 

l8Sp 

-4 

6-3 

124 

94% 

Imperial Tobacco 

95p« 

-5% 

6*1 

76% 

55% 

RJ Reynolds 

Utilltlea 

$56*. 

1-1% 

4 2 

47*. 

41% 

AT AT 

$47 


5*5 

1050 

790 

Chubu 

Y 1010 

4 10 

5*0 

1040 

780 

Chugoku 

Y940 

- 55 

5*3 

27% 

24% 

Cons Edison 

$24*. 


7-3 

2900 

2600 

EBES 

Fr B 2760 

+ 10 

5*7 

2415 

1995 

Intercom 

Fr B 2160 

1-30 

5*7 

998 

780 

Kansal Electric 

Y895 

-44 

5*6 

191 

161% 

RWE 

DM 163-8 

-17 

4*9 

1040 

795 

Tokyo Electric 

Y980 

... 

5*1 

130 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Invoatment trusts 

Y 113 

-3 

$ 3 

279 

223 

Alliance Trust 

223p 

-5 

2*7 

60*. 

49 

Atlas Elearic 

fil. 

-1 

2-6 

180 

137 

BET Oeferrad 

-6 

4*1 

98** 

83 

British Assets 

84%p 

-1% 

1*8 

180 

149 

Cable Trust 

t49p 

-2 

2-B 

192 

157 

Foreign A Col 

l6Bp 

-2 

1*7 

189 

148 

Globe Investment 

ISOp 

— 1 

2*7 

58% 

44% 

industrial A Gen 

46p 


3'3 

71 

56% 

Mercantile Inv 

58p 

-1% 

3-7 

268*t 

225% 

Robeco 

FI 263 

41 

4*5 

203 

167 

Rollneo 

FI 197 


1*5 

122 

100% 

Wiun Investment I04'ip 

Multi-product, miacellMieoui 

-3% 

1 

1*9 

413 

337 

Air Liquide 

Fr 355*I 

-10*9 

4*0 

1475 

1009 

BSN 

Fr 1360 

+7 

2*3 

203 

142 

Bookers 

I76p 

-10 

3‘7 


4-8 

4-5 

4-0 

4-9 

3- 7 

4- 5 
1-4 
1-7 
0-9 

1- 7 

2- 4 
2*2 
2-2 
M 


4 v 2 '. 


1972 

High Low 

Ordluxry 

•todif 

Price. 

Chmge 

Yield 

21 

417 

202 

Mftsublshi Sho)l 

Y4I7 

-Fa 


44B 

219 

Miuui 

Y44I 

+u 


285 

240 

S Pearson A Son 

2^ 

-13 

2*5 

38% 

30 

TRW 

$35% 

+% 

2-9 

27 

23% 

Tenneco 

$25% 


5*0 

36^4 

30% 

Taxcron 

$30% 

-% 

3 2, 

151% 

114 

Thomas Tilling 

I22p 

-7 


245 

187 

Turner A Newell 

IB7p 

-13 




Oil 




624 

500 

Aquitaine 

FrSOO 

-no 

3*6 

616 

488 

BP 

49Bp* 

-14 

(ft) 

496 

363 

Burmah OH 

400p 

-22 

4*2 

230 

203% 
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Men«y MarkAl Indlcaton 


In London the markets were dominated by Mr Heath's rnitiatrvo 
on inflatton and sterfiny woekened on news of the TUC'a 
responso In New York money market ratea continued to move 
up. 
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The Chequers chance 

Mr Hcadi got the employers 
and unions out to Chequers 
to try to persuade them to 
be sensible about stopping 
wage inflation. He was follow¬ 
ing the political tactics that 
fjarty managers approve of, 
but what is happening in the 
economy may be going too 
fast for his timetable, page 
11. The whole argument 
about helping the lower- 
paid has difficulties that 
many of those at Chequers 
certainly did not appreciate 
until they saw some of the 
figures, page 71. 

If the trade figures aren’t 
meaningless they’re very 
ominous, page 83. The build¬ 
ing employers have raved in 
again, despite the evidence of 
thuggery on '^he picket lines, 
pap:** 79- 


The bull market seems to 
have ended, but the bear one 
hasn't begun yet, page 9*^. 



The true ooice ? 

That Mr Enoch Powell should 
believe he speaks for Britain 
about the Ugandan Asians is 
something that liberals need 
to fight hard—and they can 
win, too, page 12. Now 
President Amin is talking of 
concentration camps, page 32. 


Whew! 

It took hard work to haul 
President Pompidou up to the 
summit he had himself pro¬ 
posed, but as France conceded 
as much as anybody it was 
worth it, page 14. The Tct) 
could become just the Eight, 
page 31, 



DonH, George 

Senator McGovern hasn't 
convinced the European allies 
about his |dans for an 
American pull-out, page 18. 
Ilis tax refonn ideas don’t 
please the financial establish¬ 
ment, page 68, But with 
Senator Kennedy’s help he’s 
getting .some applause at last 
from American voters, page 
f>i>- 



The anti-terrorists 

The ideas are beginning to 
take shape for the ways 
western countries will have to 
co-operate to prevent more 
Munichs, page 15. What 
Germany has done, page 37. 
Biitain’s curious Security 
Council vote, page 34-. 

Arab applause for Black 
September, page 36^_ 
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Unions 

Sir —riit’ remedy of the 32 trade unions 
expelled from the TUC because of their 
refusal to derep^ister lies entirely in their 
own hands, 1‘hey should form without 
delay a r'ederation of R(‘gisteied 'I rade 
Unions. J'his FRTU would be entitled to 
be treated by the Ciovetninent and by the 
CBI on an equal footing with the TUC', 
and It should be invited to participate in 
the forthcoming negotiations at Number 
Ten or at the Department of Employment. 

Although the membership of the unions 
the new bridy would represent would be 
inferior to that of the unions represented 
by the 'I'UCl, some of them —such as the 
Searnen’.s Union, for instance—-would be 
well in a position to paralyse the economy 
of the country. If they should be left 
unrepresented at tiic forthcoming talks 
any resulting agreemint vxmild not be 
binding for them. 

In practice, J am convinced, as .soon 
a.s such a ri'prescntative body comes t(j be 
formed for the expelled unions--a body 
which might attract subsequently oihei 
unions di.ssatisfied with their treatment 
by the Ti’C—Mr Teather would implore 
them to rejoin the 7 ’L'C They would then 
be able to tlo .so on their terms.—\'ours 
faithfully, I*Aur Einzic; 

London^ ECtj 


Coal 

Sir—I am sorry that your article on the 
coal indu^try (September olhj ignored cer¬ 
tain major factors, w'hich, had they been 
considered, might ha\e led you to take a 
more balanced \ iew of our affairs. 

ThfM' are, tii^r, the remarkable way m 
W'hidi the industiv recovered, in |)hysical 
terms, from the dislocation caused by the 
strike Production and disposals started 
at a mu« h faster late than could reason¬ 
ably have been rxpt'cierl, thus enabling 
electricity supplies in }jariieular to be 
quicklv restored 'I’his rapid post-strikr 
recoverv was <liie to a combination of care¬ 
ful planning by mine managenu-m and 
immedi.ii'* return to v\f'rk <>f the inm<i> 
The rr.silience oi the British coal 
industry which this tlMnoosiraied was fully 
noted at thr time, both at home and 
abroad, aiul rnneh was written about it 
Sccondlv. and rnon* unportantly loi the 
future, the iiioiiienluin has been manitained 
since. J he arrual physical d.unage iiuurii^fl 
during the strike has been swiftly lepaiteil, 
ab.senieeisin is markedly 1( Sn than n was a 
yeai .igo, and prodiiCiis itv is mosing 
upwanls again, \^'ithirl lereni muuihs 
agreeiiienlt.,, has been reach(*d with the 
mining Unions on a detaileij programme 


10 push productivity ahead even faster, to 
improve and mainl.iiii the (|ua)ity of the 
j)ii>diict .ind to stnnulate sjiles. i lir ai iion 
envisaged in each cas(‘ is of a piecise 
nature and will be followed up at the 
colliery and in tin* sales ofiice. 

So far as selling js concerned a scheme, 
pos.sibly inii(|ut‘ in British industry, will be 
brought into elTcct before the end of this 
month wheieby every single one of out 
300,000 employees will be .stimulated to 
go out for business in his spare time. 
'I’hcre will be suitable rewards for success. 
Additionally, we have agreed on a more 
important and more integrated sales 
campaign than wt have ever attempted 
before in conjunction with the distributive 
tratle. We are also cairying out a coinpleie 
review' of all our costs and overheads, so 
as to minimise and rationalise them 
wherever possible. Here again the aim is 
to idenify specifir mea.surcs, w'hich in many 
rases has already been done and action 
initiated. 

'I'hr fact IS, how'cver, that oin presen 
financial jjrobleni.s (following <in the strike 
and its settlement) are siirh that w'e raniiof 
overcome them entirely by our own effinis. 
Some Government assisrance will be 
retpiiied. What wr have to do i.s to combine 
the maximum that we can achieve our¬ 
selves with whar it is neces.sary to call on 
the (niveriiment for. 'I'he balance between 
the two is obviously a matter of judg¬ 
ment ; and that is what we (both board 
and unions) hope .soon to be discu.ssing 
with the Minister for Industry based on the 
joint submis.sion wdiieh we have made to 
him at his rerpiesi. 

^'<)u referred to the future si/e of the 
industry. I woulri like to make our po.siiion 
quite clear We consider that the coal 
industiy should be maintained at as large 
a si/e as practicable having regard to . 

(a) the technical ami geological possi¬ 
bilities ; 

(bj the economic and commercial 
implications ; 

(c; the social and ernployinent imjdi- 
cations ; 

(cl; the nerd to secure Rritain’s future 
energy recpiirements. 

'rhe.se c onsideraiions demand a much 
more balanced and carefully thought- 
out approach than that presented in your 
article.—'S’oiirs faithfully, Dfiilk Ezra, 

Chairman, 

London, .VM'/ National Goal Board 


The Paras 

.Sir- Oiiei' more ilu' isi Battalion, Para- 
thm<’ Kegiment, and iis iniKh-trii-d com¬ 
manding (dfieer have been placed in an 
un|jossil)le position. I remember how indig- 
nnni 1 felt un liis behalf when he was 
initrsiewid immediately after the action 
on that iatal Sunday in Derry, and now 
lie is expected to justify hiin.sell for acting 
unde? «)rdeis against il)<‘ other lot of 
roin.intic s in Belfast. 

Bill J was surprised that the .Seeretaiy 
i»f Slate- foi Nonherii Ireland, v\ho saw a 
j>arallel w'ith ih.* suicidal romantics of 


Munich, should say at Rawtenstall that 
he was angry at the ingratitude of those 
w'iih whom the Paras had to deal. Surely 
sermonising is out of place when Mr Briati 
Faulkner himself and Mr Stratton Mills 
also found themselves in trouble. Deep 
and complex passions are involved, which 
apparently baffle Westminster and White¬ 
hall. 

Mr Faulkner himself knows the form 
and I am glad you speak so well (Sep¬ 
tember c)th) of his latest proposals, which 
include a Council of Ireland and riot 
police. 

May I suggest that the diflicul-ty you 
raise o\er the uiiaceeptability of the RUG 
Hi i eriaiu areas is not in itself an objec¬ 
tion to the institution of riot police ? Just 
as troops eonu' under our Ministry of 
Defrriee, so J consider that riot police 
.should come unde r our Home Ofliee, I 
wouki hope (hat Northern Ireland’s riot 
j)ollti would simply he the first unit of a 
United Kingdom rinr police force, which, 
ill iny view, is an urgent necessity. Regret¬ 
tably, the (iovernniem in Northern Ireland 
seems to be thinking m terms of Cyprus 
'I he n-al model js France.— Vonrx 
faithfully, GtoROi- A. Short 

Manchciti'f, 


Ugandan Asians 

Sir —It really is tiresome to read in your 
letter columns (Sc]>iember iiid) all the 
hoary old arguments against the admis¬ 
sion of Ugandan Asians. Some of ihe.se 
aie now so well established that they 
appear to be sanctihed by becoming part 
ol our mythology and need to be destroyed 
before such woolly thinking destroys u.s 
all. 

First, there is no correlation whaeso 
ever between the total population of a 
rountry and its unemployment figures. 
Fhe latter are dciennincd by the policies 
and attitudes of governments, trade union.s, 
employ CIS «iod employce.s and, of course, 
the state of international trade. To sug- 
ge.sr that 50,000 extra citizens means an 
extra 50.^>‘>0 unemployed is slieer non- 
.sense and plays into the hands of tin 
demagogues. If we accejit such logic we 
must as.s'ume that the projected population 
figures for Britain of 76m will mean 
.some 15m unemployed in this country by 

Second, the argumem.s on housing 
imply that we have a fixed total of hous¬ 
ing units in the country which can be 
hllcd by one family only to the exclusion 
of another family. Again the rate of hou.se 
building is determined solely by policies 
and atti'Tudes and there is no reason at 
all why such policies :tnd attitudes can¬ 
not be directed towards a sharp ri.se in 
building. 

The final point must surely be not 10 
look for convenient scapegoats for our 
misfortunes and to recognise that any 
shortcomings in our society arc our res¬ 
ponsibility and ours aloin, not that of a 
few extra immigrants.—Voiirq faithfully, 
(deethorpei, Linci\ P. A. E. Whinci’p 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 



Director 


ELECT 

to take charge of the Jiucriiational 
activities of a very large British Company. 

• FROM a massive home base, business in 
branded consumer goods has been 
extended progressively abroad. Tliere arc 
now manufacturing and marketing 
companies in most major overseas 
markets which contribute substantially to 
group profits. 

• AMPLi: resources are at liand, in finance, 
products and nianagemein, to accelerate 
further development. 

• THE INITIAL task is lo acv.i>mplish this 
objective. 

• CONTINUITY of achievement in general 
management is the principal rec|uiremcnt. 
Ideally this will have been associated with 
the profitable development and control of 
a network of overseas subsidiaries in 
branded consumer goods. 

• REMUNERATION IS foi* discussioii: salary 
can be into five-figures. Age is not a bar 
but the high measure of overseas travel, 
implicit in the appointment, may prove 
to be a hurdle to those over 50. 

Write ill complete confidence 
to Sir Peter Youens 
as adviser to the Company. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET • IONDON WIN 6 D| 




Superstore 
& Supermarket 
Development 


• A STRONGLY established chain of 
supermarkets is to appoint a 
marketing director. Tlie enterprise is 
backed by a powerful group in the 
food industry and there arc well laid 
plans for further vigorous growth. 


• RESPONSIBILITY is to thc chairman 
and chief executive for thc direction 
of all aspects of marketing and point 
of sale promotional activities, 
including thc profitable development 
and launch of new superstores. 

• CAREER prospects atc excellent for 

a man who has proved himself at top 
level in multiple retailing or in 
consumer marketing with a major 
food processing company. 

• PREFERRED AGE undcr 35. Terms are 
for discussion and will attract men 
currently earning up to £j,ooo. 

Write in complete confidence 
to K. R. C. Slater 
as adviser to thc group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS. 

LIMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6 DJ 


for further management appmntmente sec page 7 
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Sir —I must express my sense of shock that 
a supposedly responsible journal such as 
yours can be so apologetic in its condemna¬ 
tion of President Amin’s actions (August 
R6th), and what is worse attempt to equate 
what is happening in Uganda with what 
is allegedly happening in South Africa. It 
is quite true that the South African 
government has uprooted thousands (not 
millions) of Africans and settled them in 
other parts of the country and that it is 
continuing to do so in implementation of 
its “ homelands ” policy, a move which 
large numbers of South Africans, myself 
included, deplore, but it is a blatant dis¬ 
tortion of facts, and the truth, to imply 
that South Africa is treating its black 
citizens in the same manner as Uganda 
is treating its Asians. For one thing 
Africans arc not being expelled from South 
Africa and there is no question of state¬ 
lessness as you allege; they arc not being 
deprived of the opportunity to make a 
living and what is more they are being 
provided, albeit more slowly than many of 
us would like to sec, with better living 
conditions and opportunities for education 
than they previously enjoyed. 

People in Britain are being misled dis¬ 
gracefully by certain sections of the press 
and television on the situation in South 
Africa. If it is as bad as alleged why is it 
that the Africans in South Africa enjoy 
the highest standard of living of Africans, 
as well as the highest wages, anywhere on 
the African continent ? Why is it that the 
standard of education and literacy among 
Africans in South Africa is the highest in 
Africa ? Why do thousands of illegal 
African immigrants still endeavour to enter 
South Africa each year ? Why do they 
enjoy the best medical services in Africa 
(at the expense of the European tax¬ 
payer) ? 

You express surprise that other African 
states have not condemned President Amin 
and apparently find difficulty in under- 
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Standing their attitudes in this and other 
matters. To any white man who has lived 
in Africa and is not blinded by false 
ideals and hypocrisy the answer is perfectly 
simple. Their attitudes and reactions arc 
those of children, especially those who 
have been given too much too soon, and 
like children they are in need of super¬ 
vision, as much for their own good as 
anyone clse’s, if they are to make any 
progress towards true civilised standards. 
This is precisely what is behind South 
Africa’s policie.s and current situation. In 
other words progress through evolution, 
not revolution, so please let us get on with 
the job and let’s have more understanding 
of the problems wc are facing in pro¬ 
viding decent living standards and har¬ 

mony between people of different cultures, 
races, language and background.—Yours 

faithfully, R. I. Mackenzie 

Johannesburg 

Sir—I write as an Australian-by-adoption 
whose British roots have become a trifle 
less withered since seeing the statement 
on your cover of August 19th. It seems 
to me that your local critics are missing 
the real point. 

No one can fail to sympathise with 

Britain's present difficulties, especially 
since some of them stem from past 

generosity. Certainly it is not Britain's 
fault that the traditional “ mother 
country ” image is now an embarrassment, 
and I realise that your manifesto was 
mainly intended as a noble gesture. But 
that in no way diminishes its value or 
importance. 

By demonstrating that there still exist 
organisations and individuals ready to 
make such gestures (and able to clothe 
xYttm in such Churchillian language as a 
bonus), you have proved to the world that 
Britain has not completely lost the spirit 
we used to admire so much and which 
(especially in the early 1940s) enabled the 
country to take any problem in its stride. 

In short, what you have actually 
achieved is a worthwhile boost to Britain’s 
image in the world, and (I suspect) to the 
morale of a good many Britons too. I 
know it has improved mine.—Yours 
faithfully, J. C. Lowson 

Melbourne 


Sir —Press comment on the expulsion of 
Uganda’s Indians seems to ignore the 
fact that these people probably did as 
much to civilise Africa, if thait is the 
right word, as the British or other colonis¬ 
ing nations. These latter provided law and 
order, communications and basic services, 
often only with the aid of Indian labourers 
or technicians. It was the Indians wlio 
really introduced a money economy, a 
market in nearly every village and skilled 
trades of many kinds. Without them mo$t 
African countries would still be based on 
a tribal society enjoying the benefits, 
which are not all to be despised, of 
colonial rule !—^Yours faithfully, 
London, Wi Thomas Hutton 
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Sir—M essrs Pinto de Mendon^a and Fucs 
from Rio dc Janeiro ask (September 9th) 
why I describe Government policies as 
turning Britain into another Brazil, and 
they kindly suggest that if I don’t like 
the prospect of such a happy multiracial 
state I can always go to South Africa. 

In fact, as Philip Mason shows in “ Pat¬ 
terns of Dominance ” (published for the 
IRR), this picture of Brazil is largely a 
myth, and there, as elsewhere, darker 
usually means poorer and intermarriage is 
rare. Be that as it may, I was not trying to 
criticise Brazil, but to point out that the 
vast majority of Britons, while not despising 
other peoples, do not want to be forcibly 
blended with them, but want to live with, 
and be ruled by, people of their own 
language, culture and physical type.— 
Yours faithfully, 

London, N 6 G. J. A. Stern 


Drugs 

Sir —May I draw attention to some of the 
inaccuracies and mis-st:itements in youi 
article “ At least our drugs are cheap 
(September 2nd) ? 

First, the reference to the Australians 
issuing “ strident warnings ” over imipra- 
mine fails to point out that the warnings 
were unjustified and were officially denied 
a few days later. 

Secondly, the reference to the “ non¬ 
innovating” British pharmaceutical industry 
ignores the fact that its R and D led 
to the introduction of over 50 new pharma¬ 
ceutical chemical entities between 1958 
and 1970. These British innovations 
include the synthetic penicillins which the 
article itself later quotes as one of two 
examples of a completely new group of 
drugs.” 

As a final example, it is the reverse of 
the truth that ” the normal pattern is for 
the price of a new drug to increase during 
its first two 10 three years.” The most 
comprehensive study of which wc arc 
aware showed in fact that 27 per cent of 
new products were reduced in price during 
their first three years and only 5 per cent 
were increased over the same period. There 
is no reason to suppose this pattern has 
changed.—Yours faithfully, 

London, Wi E. B. Teesdale 

Director, 
Association of the 
British Pharmaceutical Industry 


Australians 

Sir—Y our issue of August 5th carries a 
review of the book ” South Africa: An 
Historical Introduction,” by Freda Troup, 
in the course of which the reviewer makes 
some illustrative remarks about people of 
other countries than South Africa, one of 
them Australia. 

When he groups together marsupials, 
flightless rails, Galapagos tortoises and 
Australians I am sure he mean.? it kindly, 
and indeed, as one among this giuup, 
1 have personally enjoyed the company 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


General 

Manager 

European Operations 

for an American group employing 
3,000 with world sales exceeding 
US$100m. A leading business in graphic 
technology, its major activity is in 
manufacturing and marketing printing 
inks and associated equipment. Other 
products include pigments, textile 
chemicals and flexible packaging. The 
group is expanding through acquisition 
in Europe and now controls companies 
in its major held in the UK, and Italy. 

The success of European operations and 
further growth will be the responsibility 
of the man now to be appointed. 
Candidates should be, ideally, business 
graduates having a strong financial/ 
marketing background and general 
management experience, covering 
European markets with additionally 
some USA experience, preferably 
financial. They must be English and 
French speaking. Salary negotiable and 
other benefits with choice of location. 
Please write—^in confidence—stating 
how the requirements are met to 
G. V. Barker-Benfield reference B. 12081. 

US$40,000 




International 

Operations 


This 18 a high level appointment, report¬ 
ing to the Chief Executive, at the London 
International Headquartern of a British 
owned Group with a turnover exceeding 
£]50m., involved in the high value 
perishable commodity market 
The primary purposes of the job are to 
evaluate the effectiveness of manage¬ 
ment information and decision taking in 
all the international operating units - 
and to recommend action to improve the 
Group’s efficiency, profitability and com¬ 
petitiveness in world markets 
A man with considerable management 
expertise is required He will have gained 
experience in an international group, 
preferably with interests in the Americas 
or Australasia He will be English speak¬ 
ing and a graduate or qualified account¬ 
ant 

Conditions of service, place of permanent 
residence and remuneration are all fully 
negotiable 

Please write, in confidence, to P. G 
Richardson, MBE, BSc, Partner, 

IVf IVf McLintock Mann A Whmney Murray, 
V \ /f ConauUanta, 

&W JVl 95 Southwark Street, London SEl OJA 


_ Management 

Consultants in 

■■■BiiHi I_I Human Resources 

17 Stratton Street London, W1X 6DB 

□ BIRMINGHAM U GLASGOW U MANCHESTER 


for further managetMnt appointments see page 5 
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of such of the others as 1 have met. But 
he also makes an assertion to which Aus> 
tralians at least will take exception because 
of its inaccuracy. He asks us to accept 
that those who settled in Australia in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were 
** enterprising materialists, kulaks and petit 
bourgeois, unleavened by refugee liberalism 
or radii iilisin 

Tt IS true that not all who arrived in 
Australia, whether voluntarily or as a result 
of prevailing British social policies, were 
sue!) as we might have chosen, given a 
choice. It cannot, however, be said that 
there were among them no liberals or 
radicals such as settled “ even in New* 
Zealand/* as your reviewer puts it. 

The Chartists, and early trade unionists 
who left Britain for Australia, the Irish 
nationalises and revolutionaries, the gold- 
seekers who came from Europe and 
America and elsewhere in the 1850s and 
later, often held radical political views 
which were not tolerated in the countries 
they eaine from. Nor can it be .said that 
their views were uninfluential in Australia. 
Usually against the inclinations of 
governors regularly despatched from 
London, political reform in Australia 
moved fa.ster than it did in England. To 
take one example among several, the key- 
.stonc of democratic practice, the secret 
ballot, was in use in Australia quite a 
number of years earlier than in Britain, It 
was indeed known as the “ Australian 
ballot '* until it became less of a rarity 
elsewhere. 

Australia has had its share of materialis¬ 
tic men of hard face and character, but 
has coped with them as well as most 
countries have. I believe that your reviewer, 
turning his attention to Australian tradition, 
will discover among much that is indi¬ 
vidual—and not alw'ays worse for being 
so—much that derives quite clearly from 
the be.st that European liberalism has had 
to offer.— Yours faithfully, 

Si’ouL Kor^.a M. G. M. Bourchier 

Computer trading 

•Sir— Your article (September 2nd) con¬ 
cerning the economics of the proposed 
Ariel computer trading sy.stcm misses one 
important point. 

Under rhe Stock Exchange’s commis¬ 
sion lulcs (in particular rule 207) a 
broker who carries out successive rransac- 
lions the same way for 3 client in the 
same security may add them together for 
the purpose of calculating commission 
over a period of three months, so as to 
give his client the benefit of the low'cr 
rates applying to large orders. It is, of 
course, on these terms that the bulk of the 
large business outside the gilt-edged mar¬ 
ket is carried out. The introduction of the 
new scales in January, 1973, will not 
affect this position. 

Incidentally, the example given of the 
gt^ss commission under the new scales 
on a transaction of £5m has been worked 
.incorrectly. The figures should be 


£9,662.50, not £15,000 as stated.—'Yours 
faithfully, J. D. Hollis 

Public Relations Department, 
London, EC2 The Stock Exchange 

Bart 

Sir —Now that even the North Americans 
have realised that conurban rail transport 
is a sine qua non of a car-owning democ¬ 
racy, it is left to the survivors of 
nineteenth-century laisser-faire liberalism 
to call on the internal combustion engine 
to solve all our traffic problems. 

Some of the arguments used by you 
ill this context (September 9th) were 
rather odd. You seem to deplore the 
attempts made at the eleventh hour to 
rescue American city centres from degra¬ 
dation into slums for the underprivileged 
by making them once again freely acces¬ 
sible to commuters living in more 
salubrious surroundings. The obvious solu¬ 
tion would appear to be the rehousing of 
the urban poor in suburban housing 
estates rented to them below cost with 
housing subsidie.s partly defrayed out of 
government grants and partly financed out 
of the profits made from property values 
in a revitalised city centre. They should 
also receive grants towards the cost of 
rail commuting, if jobs can be found—or 
kept—for them in the city. The United 
States is rich enough to afford such a 
policy ; indeed this will prove less expen¬ 
sive than the construction of urban motor¬ 
ways ad infinitum. 

The fact which you ought to face is that 
the American move towards conurban rail 
transport leaves a single industrial nation 
in this modern world in a state of chronic 
road congestion unmitigated by a compre- 
hcn.^vc programme of public transport 
modernisation. Britain is still in many ways 
the most civilised country to live in—and 
among its many positive contributions to a 
highly .sophisticated style of life is its high 
quality press providing a forum for the 
communication of truly informed opinion. 
It is therefore with a feeling of sadness 
that I have to note—^not for the first time 
—a blind spot in your observation of the 
contemporary scene. 

Do you really think that it is only 
Britain which is out of step in the second 
indu-strial revolution; the modernisation of 
public transport with the costs largely 
del rayed out of general revenue ? Because 
that is what all other industrial nations are 
doing. And not all of them have available 
a surplus of unemployed labour and 
capital resources of the magnitude 
encountered in this country, where the 
application of the unmitigated profit 
motive .seems to rule out adequate invest¬ 
ment in the infrastructure.—Yours faith¬ 
fully) Ralf Bon wit 

H enley-on-T homes 


Lorries 

Sir —You say (September 2nd) that if half 
rail’s freight traffic were switched to roads 
it would hardly be noticed. In common 
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with others who freely make the same 
assertion, you fail to sec that the convene 
must follow, namely that i^f enough freight 
were switched from road to double that 
of rail, the road hauliers would not be 
bother^. This would have the desirable 
effect of easing the burden on the tax¬ 
payer in two ways : by reducing the 
expenditure on the roads, and by reducing 
rail’s deficit. 

But your statement also leaves out of 
account the fact that the greater pan of 
road traffic is general goods, whereas that 
of rail is fuel, iron and ore; for this heavy 
work rail is the natural medium and 
readily lends itself to automation, as in 
the merry-go-round system, and as at 
Consett. In fact it is not so much a question 
of rail being more efficient, but of being 
the only practical way of doing it. 

All this pother stems from the argument 
as to whether a lorry axle load should 
be 10 or 11 tons, and the lorry 32 or 40 
tons. It all seems rather pointless, when 
the axle load for rail has been 20 tons for 
70 years or more, and the manufacturers 
arc now moving towards 25 ions, to carry 
100 ton wagons at 75 mph. No doubt if 
W. S. Gilbert were alive today he would 
do justice to this ridiculous situation. 

A sensible move would be to switch 
all fuel, iron and ore, together with con¬ 
tainers on long haul, at present on the 
road, to rail. There would be no great 
administrative difficulty, as the method 
has already been suggested by Lord 
Molson, namely to activate those sections 
of the Transport Act, 1968, relating to 
quantity licensing.—Yours faithfully, 
London, Ei A. W. T. Daniel 

Bus versus train 

Sir —Pending completion of the relatively 
quick and simple job of paving a railway 
as a road, the fleet of buses designated 
ultimately to operate on the converted 
railway would be available to take passen¬ 
gers to and fro along a parallel highway 
route (Letters, August 19th). It would be 
no worse than a railway strike, and it 
would be without the certainty of being 
followed by another railway strike, and 
another, ad infinitum ,—Yours faithfully, 
Guildford, Surrey T. I. Lloyd 

Mossadeq and now 

Sir —Mr Jabbari’s note (Letters, August 
5ih) and Mr Shapurian’s reply (Letters, 
August 26th) reminded me of my days 
in Iran during Mossadeq’s government in 
1952-53. The martial law set up by 
Mossadeq, along with his political and 
economical policies, instilled fear and 
insecurity throughout the citizens of Iran. 

My visit to Iran last month, on the 
other hand, really showed me another 
aspect of Iran, a country of hospitality 
and joy. The major share of credit for 
this improvement of Iran’s overall condi¬ 
tions should go to His Majesty Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi.—Youn faithfully, 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana Peter Wrxoht 
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PROPERTY 



Office & Industrial Property 


Imnstment 

& Development Consultants 
Project Managers 


Mill Htll- 
Preshge 
Offices 
10.150sqft 
£ Early 
Occupation 


PEPPER ANGLISS 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook St London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 01-499 6066 






CITY OFFICES 
TO in 

E.C.3 

In well-known building with first-class 
amenities including lifts, C.H. 

460 sq. ft.—7th Floor 
618 sq. ft.—7th Floor 
760 sq. ft.—7th Floor 
1,710 sq. ft—3rd Floor 

Apply 


DRON & WRIGHT 

^ kinj^sHiv London \VC2B 6XP 

01-836 1873 


MODERN FACTORIES AND 
WAREHOUSES 


Bedford 

Birmingham 

Crayford 

Eastbourne 

Guiidford 


Kew 

Newhaven 

Rainham 

Reading 

Southampton 


High Wycombe Tonbridge 
Hitchin Watford 

Horsham West Drayton 

LONDON—^7,000-100,000 sq ft. SE1, N7, SW5, NWS, W4 
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Put your business In good hands 


for positive trading and positive results talk to us— 
Dodwell marketing men are strategically placed at major 
trading centres and are experts in the trading techniques 
and product requirements of their areas. Explore new 
territories and new products with Dodwell and get 
positive trading results. 

DODWELL 

a force in international trade 

For enquiries in international selling, buying and shipping, contact 

established 1858 DODWELL b COMPANY LIMITED, 

HEAD OFFICE: P.O. BOX 239,18 FINSBURY CIRCUS. LONDON, EC2M 7BE 
Telephone: 01 -588 6040 Telex: London 888444 
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Last chance at Chequers 


Like* Mr David Wottle, the* winner of the Olympic gold 
medal in the 800 metres who earned the name 
“ head waiter ” for his race tactics, Mr }leath prefers 
to play it cool and long. He too relics on his speed in 
the last lap and distrusts earlier opportunism. But also 
like Mr Wottle in another event, the Prime Minister is 
in danger of leaving his hnishing spurt too Lite. The 
fr(>nt-runners may llieinselves speed up because they know 
Mr Heath is on their heels. Price increases will 
be settled at the next board meeting ; wage rises will be 
agreed on well before the year-end ; picketing will 
be toughened up ; union leaders will be physically intimi¬ 
dated not to accept a freeze. This quickening of the 
pace may demand results before Mr Heath’s political 
timetable can provide them. 

The meeting at Chequers on Thursday between the 
Government, the Trades Union Gongrc.ss and the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry was an opportunity for 
Mr Heath to take the initiative. The agenda for the 
meeting, drawn up before the I'UC met at Brighton, was 
always an economic nonsense. Mr Heath could well have 
torn it up and demanded that the Chcc(uers talks dealt 
with the main issue, the restraint of wages. He could 
have threatened to freeze prices and incomes unless or 
until the CBI and TLIC agreed on an efiective volun¬ 
tary alternative—if such a thing is possible. At least he 
could have made clear that the Government would not 
allow things to continue as they arc any longer. 

But the Prime Minister refused to be pushed into 
hasty action. His tactics may still turn out to be right. 
The educative approach may be the right one and the 
TUC may find it increasingly difficult to cope with the 
Government’s arguments. But it is going to be a long, 
hard road if what was said at Brighton is any guide. 
It is not possible to “ improve the relative position of the 
lower-paid consistently with slowing down the rate of 
inflation” by simply paying them more (sec page 71). 
Nor can effective action be taken to reduce the rate of 


price inflation whi<'h excludes restraint over the most 
important element in cost -wage costs. Indeed the more 
that is paid to the lower-paid the liigher the total wage 
and salary^ bill, and this can only lead to faster price 
inflation, <»r to higher imemploynient, or both. 

A sadly slow pace 

If an inromes policy is to allow the main wage increases 
to take the form of flat-rate increases for the lower-paid, 
with some room left for incentives (but not for main¬ 
taining differentials) above that, then there will have to 
b(' spt‘(ial anangements for those flat-rate increases. If 
all industries that tiadilionally give employment to the 
lower-paid are to pay higher iiKrea.ses than anybody 
else, how is Ihitain to prevent prices going up (and 
employment down) in them more sharply than else¬ 
where ? The TUG want.s pric(*s to be held down in 
areas thal are not covered l)y the CBI pledge. But wc 
had belter then be clear how lhe.se restraints are to be 
paitl hn*—by lower investment (and employment), by 
higher subsidies (and thus taxes and thus higher prices) 
or wliai ;* The most that Mr Heath .seems to have 
achieved is to bring the TUC I0 the point at which it 
is thought furiher rntaningful talks can take place on 
rcsliainlng wages. To many people in government and 
inchistr'/, liowever, the pace .si'ems di.sappoinlingly slow. 

The Government still denies a statutory incomes policy 
would work. But a cautious and gradual approach 
does not rule one out: before a freeze can be 
imjKised the Government wants acceptance that it is 
both necessary and fair. It must be accepted by Con¬ 
servative MPs if it is to be got through the Commons. 
And thtre must be some measure of acceptance among 
union leaders. Unless these conditions arc fulfilled it 
would be dangerous to risk defeat in the Commons or to 
go to the country for a new mandate. Not only is h 
im}K)ssible to fight an election on a single ksuc— 
governments arc always judged on their performances 





as a whole—but even if one could concentrate on wage 
inflation the voter might well ask why he should vote 
again for a (ioverninent which has already failed to run 
the countiy. 

On this argument, which gets approving nods from the 
party managers, it is better to soldier on and make 
gradual jn'ogress in defusing the inflationary situation 
through some sort of consensus. Only when there arc 
results to be shown and the Labour party has disintegrated 
still further, will it be the lime to ask for a new mandate. 
Meanwhile, if the union moderates can be brought to 
accept tlie need for a freeze on the right terms it will 
be possible to isolate the militants and lake effective 
action against them. In this way the Chequers talks can 
be seen as doing a job which would have to be done 
anyway. That is, settling the terms and exceptions which 
would make a freeze tolerable. 

The trouble with this strategy is its timing, as the 
events of the past week show. It has been a busy and a 
bad week for the Government : busy, because senior 
ministers have been rushing hither and thither for high- 
level talks on the long-term future ; bad, because there 
has been mounting alarm that nothing effective is being 
done to take the heat out of inflation. 

A confidence crisis has been gathering momentum 
since the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research published its gloomy forecasts of rc-cscalating 
inflation. I’he TUC added to the general uncase. The 
unease became alarm when tficre were inspired reports on 
Sunday that continuing inflation would mean up to 
i^m people out of work. As a result both the comments 
in the Bank of England’s Bulletin on Monday on the 
need for action to control inflation and Mr Maudling’s 
memorandum to his former cabinet colleagues, printed 
in The Times on Tuesday, made headline news. 

In fact, nothing in all this was very new. Its importance 
lies in the effect it has on people’s behaviour. The stock 
market fell sharply on Monday. No doubt during the rest 
of the week boards of directors and shop stewards alike 
were, deciding what action they could take to forestall 
a freeze. This makes it all the more difficult for the 
Government to delay action, though it does not actually 
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precipitate action in the way that a good old-fashioned 
run on the pound would have done. But if there is an¬ 
other week like the past one that could still happen. 

It is not only short-term developments which are 
putting pressure on the Government to act quickly. A 
lot of chickens arc coming home to roost. Inflation at 
the present rate has already gone on loo long, doing 
grave damage to the Government. The longer it is before 
anything like a tolerable position is reached the more 
difficult it will be for the Government to take credit 
for anything it does do right. The very policy of cutting 
taxes and holding down nationalised industry and other 
prices, while cc^rrect in principle if wage inflation is also 
de-escalating, becomes dangerous in Uie extreme when 
wages are not also brought under control. It provides the 
basis for the explosive growth in the money supply which 
ill turn pushes on the wage-price spiral. It makes control 
of the public sector difficult if not impossible. When the 
(iovemment capitulated to the miners and railwaymen it 
was in no position to bring home the consequences in 
terms of lost jobs. Even if a freeze is eventually imposed 
a lot of useful ammunition will already have been wasted. 

Commitments to Europe will soon be limiting the 
Government’s room for manoeuvre. The trench are 
insisting that the exchange rate will soon have to be 
fixed. The Government's ability to restrain nationalised 
industry prices or to subsidise food will be limited. It may 
have to accept a target limit on the growth of public 
spending. 

Risks that need to be run 

Eor all these reasons early action is becoming increas¬ 
ingly imperative. If this means the risk of failing to carry 
legislation through the Commons to control wages and 
prices, that risk may have to be lakeu. If it means risking 
an early election, that too the Government must accept. 
The plain fact is that, whatever the political arguments 
for a cautious approach, the economic arguments for rapid 
action will always prove the stronger. It is to be hoped 
that Mr Heath has, like Mr Wottle in the 800 metres, 
judged his timing aright. The C^diequers talks may turn 
out to have been his last chance. 



The true voice of Britain ? 

That Mr Powell should be able to believe that he speaks for Britain about 
the Ugandan Asians is a standing rebuke to the country 


Up to the middle of this week there seemed to be an 
increasing chance that the country would accept its 
responsibility for the Ugandan Asians who hold British 
passports rather more readily than many had feared, and 
some had hoped. It could not be put higher than that. 
There was no great sign that the Asian refugees would be 
more welcome than any other coloured immigrants in 
recent years, but no sensible person expected that. Nor, 
of course, could anyone expect any slackening in the 
agination by the diehard anti-immigration brigade. But 


the emotional level was beginning to diminish : the letters 
to ministers, MPs and newspapers began to fall off and 
they were less vituperative ; the Trades Union Congress 
accepted the Government’s decision without demur, and 
even the Labour party was at last shamed into supporting 
it. There was a possibility that the appeal by ministers, 
like Mr David Lane at the Home Office, would succeed 
in getting more people, especially young people, to see 
the issue as the opportunity for a rewa riling national 
effort. 
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The reasons for this were clear. It was, first, a matter 
of numbers : as the estimates of the Asians likely to 
come here gradually fell to Mr Carr’s “ best guess ” of 
not more than 30,000, many reasonable people agreed 
that it was not a problem of unmanageable proportions. 
President Amin’s own conduct helped even more, and 
however much of a pity it was that politicians—parti¬ 
cularly those on the left—^found it easier to attack the 
Ugandan president than actually welcome the people he 
was expelling, there was a better understading of just 
what did face anyone at General Amin's mercy. Then, on 
Tuesday, with malign deliberation, Mr Enoch Powell 
spoke to the Round Table in Ramsgate. 

Mr Powell has put the country to a ^'cry considerable 
test with that speech. Much of it was familiar. Britain, he 
claimed again, has no special responsibility for the 
Ugandan Asians simply because they held British pass¬ 
ports, and the Government was trying to dupe the 
country into believing otherwise. The prophec ie.s of doom 
were slightly refurbished for the occasion, but their sub¬ 
stance was the same : hundreds of thousands of nativc- 
l)oni whites are “ living in perpetual dread ” ; numcrou.s 
others live “ in actual physical fear ” ; many feel as if 
they are tied to a stake “ in the face of an ad\ ancing 
tide.” These are phrases adapted and polished from Mr 
Powell’s malodorous postbag and are no more—and no 
less—^blood-chilling than others he has used in the past. 
But his speech in its total effect, its mixture of warnings, 
threats and promises, took on the semblance of an open 
challenge to the system of British government. 

Conmving and humiliating 

Mr Powell believes that the episode of the Ugandan 
Asians has illuminated the yawmng gulf between nation 
and government, and has “ precipitated a national opinion 
and a national determmation which were hitherto unfor¬ 
mulated.” Putting it the way his choice of vocabulary 
showed he n>eant to be underslood,-the Government had 
humiliated ordinary people and shown complete indiffer¬ 
ence to their interests. Mr Powell was relieved that this 
operation had not gone off as slickly as planned, and 
even Sir Alec Douglas-Home had fallen flat on his face. 
And then there was the concluding passage which will 
be studied with as much care by Mr Powell’s supporters 
as by his opponents : 

I do not believe that the silence of connivance and 
consensus, which has now been broken, can be restoieil. 
Henceforward government will be obliged to recognise 
publicly and openly the present which large portions 
of the nation see, and the future which they fear. If this 
Government will not do so, another must. If these 
ministers do not do so, others will. 

In another country the meaning of those remarks would 
be very obvious. In this country today the effect 
of Mr Powell’s words is likely to be no more than to cut 
his lemaining tenuous links with the present Conservative 
leadership without greatly increasing his following among 
Tory parliamentarians generally. Mr Powell cannot 
replace this Government, or any minister ’n it; he can¬ 
not even cause the Govenunent’s policy towards the 
Ugandan Asians to be reversed. He is no threat to Mr 


Heath at the moment. But if there is little Mr Powell can 
achieve there is still a lot that he can do and is apparently 
anxious to do—and all of it is damage. 

For Mr Powell is far from alone in the views he holds, 
and his support among politicians is not confined to 
members of the Monday Club, who, like him, are pre- 
panxl to use the plight of the Ugandan .Asians to further 
their campaign for a “ realistic ” immigrant repatriation 
scheme. The Labour partv's .silence, it is true, has 
now been broken by a statement from its national executive 
committee ; yet it is well known that there arc senior 
members of that committee who would practically ban 
anyone with a heavy suntan from entering Britain and 
would not dare denounce the Powellite view in their 
own names. At constituency level, the division in some 
places IS so acute that Labour MPs an* Iwing asked not to 
raise the Uganda issue when they address .<Kal meetings. 
Between them, the vocal Powellitcs among the I'ories and 
their silent supporteis in all parties are capable of inflict¬ 
ing immense damage on the cati.se ni racial tolerance 
if they arc not fought openly now. 

Nailing the lies 

There is not simply a duty on libeial-nunded people 
to contest Mr Powell’s version of the Ugandan .Asians 
episode, there is an opportunity, too. Mi Powell must not 
be allowed to invent any more racial myths. It is a lie 
that there was no obligation on the British Government 
to admit the British Asian citizens if they had nowhere 
else to go ; it is an obligation which Mr Callaghan 
reaffirmed when he was Home Secretary. It is a lie that 
there has been connivance and slick dealings by the 
Government or anyone else on the British side : no 
explosive issue could have been handled more openly. 
F.vcn Mr Powell’s acceptance of Britain’s “ humanitarian 
obligation ” to admit some Asians as refugees is a measure 
of the man : according to him, either Britain’s obligation 
is no greater than Patagonia’.s, which is absurd, or he 
would condemn five times as many Ugandan Asians to 
life in the Soviet Union {in the face of its present policy 
against minorities it dislikes) as would be allowed to 
enter Britain, which is intolerable. 

General Amin’s latest threat to put the British Asians 
into concentration camps if they are not out of Uganda 
by November 8th (see page 32) should rekindle public 
anxiety for their safety. It will also, however, inerease 
anxiety, particularly in those towns whose social services 
are already stretched, that there is not sufficient urgency 
about the measures which are being taken for their 
reception. This is why politicians in office, both 
nationally and locally, mu.st do everything in their power 
to meet the demant^ for help and money which are 
being made. That will not break Mr Powell’s hold on 
the emotions of a large .segment of the community, but 
it could dent it. The attempt must certainly be made, for 
it is gloomy enough that success for the cause of a little 
humanity and charity and the cause of keeping the 
country’s word is going to be no more than getting the 
British people to accept, however grudgingly, that they 
have an obligation to succour some fellow citizens who 
are victims of a brutish dictatorship. 
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Was Paris worth a mass 7 

Since France has paid as much as its partners for the Paris summit 
next month, the answer is probably yes 


One of those moments of sanity which prevent a 
furious European blow-up about two times in every three 
has arrived this month to save the projected summit meet¬ 
ing of the enlarged common market in Paris on October 
19th. After the meeting of foreign and finance ministers 
of the Ten held in Rome this week, only God, in the form 
of President Pompidou contemplating how little France 
has achieved after months spent terrorising its partners, 
can undo what has been done. He could undo it at or 
before his press conference next week. Or he could use 
the quite possible pretext of Norway and Denmark voting 
to refuse membership of the common market during the 
next two weeks (see page 31). Tliis would affonl the 
opponents of entry in Britain the chance to create even 
more of a rumpus than they already plan when either or 
both of the Scandinavian referendums go wrong. 
But if President Pompidou does neither of these things, 
it is worth examining what has brought Europe so 
gratifyingly close to tfie suggestions for saving the summit 
which The Economist advanced last week. 

In the first place, someone in France, someone in 
Germany and someone in Britain have noticed one and 
the same thing. This is that the issue of high inflation 
which threatens the political life of every national govern¬ 
ment in Europe during a year of cascading general 
elections could usefully be taken upon the shoulders of 
Europe as a whole. It has been a happy sight to watch 
France, which for years has opposed Germany’s wish to 
exercise more economic restraint inside Europe, tumbling 
over itself to outdo British and German suggestions as 
to how Europe’s infectious rates of inflation might be 
better contained. So it will be agreed at the Paris summit 
next month that members of the common market should 
subject their projected rates of money supply to European 
multilateral examination—though not, needless to say, 
to any form of control. The procedures by which mem¬ 
bers of the community already cross-check their fiscal 
policies will likewise be tightened another notch. Nothing 
will be done to implement Herr Helmut Schmidt’s familiar 
German scheme for freezing officially held dollars out of 
circulation by depositing them with the Federal Reserve 
in New York. But enough commandments to be rid of 
inflation will be passed down from the summit, enough 
committees set up to work out how to do it, enough 
compulsory meetings between ministers and officials 
arranged, for the process of integration in Europe to be 
set off quite genuinely on a new lap. 

It was earlier this summer that France first began to 
sec the point of putting some sort of macro-economic 
horse before Europe’s cartload of inflexible currency 
parities. This was the period when France was saying 
loudest that the offer of a Paris summit might be with¬ 
drawn unless everyone agreed in advance that nothing 
would be done to change the system of keeping Europe’s 


currencies close together. By the time sterling was floated 
in late June and M. Pompidou had visited Herr Brandt 
in early July, it was fairly clear that even France was 
thinking out more workable ideas about how the first, 
primitive stages of economic and monetary union should 
be attempted. From this early attempt to find a com¬ 
promise, started on France’s side by its minister of 
finance, M. Valeiy Giscard d’Estaing, has emerged the 
second small miracle designed to save Europe’s summit. 

Birth of the banklet 

This is to be the foundation of a fledgling European 
reserve bank—something which President Pompidou can 
claim to have advanced as an idea for strengthening 
monetary union ever since he first started talking about 
the subject three years ago. The difference between what 
M. Pompidou was then suggesting and what may now 
come about is that the new fund can be used to weaken 
in a sensible way the present unworkable currency union 
as it stands. The fund will, if Germany has anything to 
do with it, not be endowed with much more than the 
$1.4 billion of short-term credits which already exist to 
back the present scheme but which have never been used. 
Not, at least, until Europe is economically more ready for 
it. This means that the fund’s opening job will in fact 
be to administer, under the governments, some 
version of the present scheme of bilateral swaps. This 
should have the merciful effect of softening the rigour 
of the system to repay thr.se swaps, which have 
succeeded in wrecking the scheme to keep the currencies 
of the c:ommon market snake impractically tightly inside 
their skin. This will in turn open each individual Euro¬ 
pean currency to the most decisive aspect of any world¬ 
wide scheme for monetary reform—a system for changing 
parities qtiickly and by small amounts. 

Lastly, ways have been found to fudge two issues that 
might have seriously upset plans for the summit. The 
place of gold in the monetary system seemingly goes 
France's way, in that all accounting inside Europe’s 
little reserve banklet will be in Europe’s nominal units 
of account whose value, no one yet seems to have remem¬ 
bered, is strictly fixed in terms of gold. But at the same 
time Germany has been allowed to write itself a let-out 
from linking the system with gold when the time comes 
for international monetary reform. It is a typical com¬ 
promise in which everyone is allowed to get his way for 
the time being. In the same way, when it caune to the 
question of setting up a European regional policy, Britain 
and Italy, who would be the chief beneficiaries from any 
central regional fund, have contented themselves with 
simply getting the matter on record. With Britain a full 
member next year, and all Europe at last recognising that 
currency union by itself would be plain non^nse, there 
was little need in Rome to get any more. 
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Not all the dogma surrounding monetary union has 
disappeared. And much of it will doubtless creep back. 
But enough of it has gone to allow Mr Heath and his 
colleagues room next month for what will matter more. 
It should now be fairly easy, first, to establish the sort of 
study of European institutions which, with the right man¬ 
date, might come up with an intelligent plan while allow¬ 
ing the present system in Brussels time to .shake down. 
Next, the time is now rijie for Euixipe to define, as M. 
discard of all people coolly did in his interview with 
Newsweek this week, a calmer and more helpful attitude 
to its economic relations with the United States. One of 
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the unwritten stories of how Europe*s summit suddenly 
managed to get off the ground has been the intense 
preparation in private of the European, in particular the 
French, official mind by America’s economic go-betweens 
in favour of a full-blown trade negotiation to start next 
year or in 1974. The French and others have also got 
wind of the intention in Washington to launch America’s 
ideas for a new monetary system quite soon. Nothing 
concentrates the Eumpean mind like the unusual sight 
of an American Administration preparing, after what 
should be a satisfactory presidential election, to be 
c:oiirU‘()us but linn towards Europe. 



The anti-terrorists 

The things that will have to be done to beat terrorism are going tp 
need a system of international co-operation beyond anything 
that has been devised yet 


It would be a pity if the way Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
brushed aside Mr Harold Wilson’s suggestions for dealing 
with the Palestinian terrorists and their friends has lulled 
anyone into supposing that Britain, or any other European 
country, is doing enough to defend society against the 
man with the bomb. Some of Mr Wilson’s ideas were 
less than helpful. To have recalled the British team from 
Munich would have given the murderers of the Israeli 
athletes a little more of what they wanted, by helping 
to demonstrate that a handful of killers can wreck 
international sport. To have cancelled the scheduled 
visit to London of the new Kg>'{)ljan foreign minister 
would have removed one channel of communication in 
the search for peace ; and the number of people killed 
in the Israeli reprisals in Lebanon and Syria shows the 
urgency of thvat search. 

But Mr Wilson's call to the Govern’tierit to 
set up a special counter-terrorist squad deserves to be 
looked into carefully. It is no denigration of the British 
police and intelligence services to say that all western 
governments need to overhaul their internal defences 
against terrorism and to pool their efforts in the battle 
against a common enemy. The urban guerrilla is one 
of the distinctive products of our time. He preys on our 
updated technology, exploits our media and abuses the 
new speed and informality of international travel. 

Many of the new-slyle terrorists arc intruders flown 
in from the Middle East, from a safe hideaway in a 
tolerant plax:e like Stockholm, c)r from as far afield as 
Japan. This makes them anonymous—men without 
records or fingerprints in the local police flics, hit-and-run 
transients whose movements can be charted only through 
a combination of tighter airport controls and a freer 
exchange of information between intelligence organisa¬ 
tions. Intelligence is an essential element in an} pro¬ 
gramme to combat the international terrorist. There is 
a kamikaze element in any country whose actions 
unpredictable and can be guarded against only by 
deploying more policemen, installing more bullet-proof 


glass in politicians’ cars and more armour-plating in the 
baggage-holds of aircraft. But a comparatively limited 
number of terrorist movements are behind many of the 
most serious political crimes, and it is within the capacity 
of the .security services of the civilised world to control 
them if the security men co-operale with each other. 

So the west Germans’ proposal in Rome this week for 
a meeting of interior ministers from the enlarged EEC is 
timely. It is still doubtful whether the EEC itself—or for 
that matter Nato—provides the right framework for 
measures that would really bite. The men who run 
security services arc bred to be discreet, nationalistic and 
wary of giving information to anyone who does not need 
it for a specific operation. They are used to trading in¬ 
formation within a very exclusive club. Since Interpol’s 
role has already been extended to cover hijacking, some 
people would argue that it can also be asked to report 
on men who commit other crimes for political motivc^s, 
The trouble is that Interpol is really not much more 
than a policeman’s telephone exchange and has developed 
some serious leaks. The Israelis complain, for example, 
that since Interpol includes some Arab countries it is 
useless to supply it with information on potential hijackers 
tliat might rapidly be transmitted back to the guerrillas. 

The same rules for all Arabs 

One of the things that might usefully be discussed is 
a system of tighter passport controls and closer checks on 
extremist organisations in western Europe. In the wake of 
the Munich tragedy, the west Germans have been going 
over Arab passports with a fine-tooth comb and turning 
back suspects at the airports. It seems that in the future 
(see page 37) Libyans, Moroccans and Tunisians as well 
as all other Arabs will require visas to get into west 
(jermany. Part of the problem in the past has been that 
Arab extremists have been able to pass freely through 
Europe under the cover of genuine passports issued by 
some Arab governments. No doubt closer scrutiny o| 
passengers travelling on Arab passports will lead to charges 
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of racial discrimination ; but unchecked movement is 
likely to prove one of the casualties of an age of political 
violence. An even more controversial idea is for a ban 
on foreign extremist organisations in western Europe. 
The west Germans, who have to deal with Palestinian 
workers and students who have been organised in unions 
under the control of Fatah and the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine, are discussing this. 

Any government that knowingly harbours foreign 
extremists who actively prepare terrorist operations will 
eventually have to be regarded as an accessory to their 
crimes. That applies to .several Arab governments, most 
visibly in the case of the Palestinian hijackers. The obvious 
way to stop hijackers is to leave them with no place to 
run to. That is what the Hague convention is meant to 
do. It lays down rules for the extradition and pro.sccution 
of hijackers and 84 governments have signed it since 
1970, although only about 40 have ratified it. The 
problem with the Hague convention (and witli the 
Montreal convention, which applies .similar rules to plane 
saboteurs) is that none of the countries that have provided 
safe haven for political hijackers has .signed it or is 
likely to sign it. Altliough there are signs that the Algerians 
and the Cubans, in particular, are getting fed up with 
playing host to the quarrelsome crowd of would-be 
guerrillas who have flocked to their airports, the inter¬ 
national community has no way at present of punishing a 
country that provides a haven for hijackers. 

Maybe the pilots will have to do it 

Over the past fortnight, the Americans have been 
pushing hard for an agreement on sanctions at the 
meeting of the legal subcommittee of the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO) in Washington. To 
many people’s surprise, the British, over-cautious at the 
start, joined up with the Americans, the Canadians and 
the Dutch this week to table some ideas for a new con¬ 
vention that would impose sanctions on any country that 
refused to punish air piracy—whether or not the country 
in c|ue.stion agreed to the convention. There were two 
key clauses in this new formula. The first was that any 
country that “ endangered air safety ” by providing refuge 
for hijackers would automatically be refused the right 
to land its airliners in other countries. Second, suspension 
of aerial rights would be followed by a meeting to 
determine whether other sanctions would be adopted, 
ranging from the suspension of technical aid or the re¬ 
fusal to supply spare parts to the .suspension of inter¬ 
national air services to the delinquent country. 

Whether this formula will ever take effect is highly 
doubtful. It may scrape a majority in the 17-mcmber 
subcommittee of ICAO, since the Israelis, the Brazilians 
and the Argentinians are likely to back it, and the Japanese 
and the Jamaicans may also be induced to vote in favour. 
But whether anything like the number of countries that 
signed the Hague convention could be persuaded to 
support this much more radical proposal is another 
matter. And it is ea.sy to visualise political and commercial 
factors that would make it hard to apply in practice ; 
it would presumably be necessary, for example, to look 
on a group of Russian Jews who got hold of a plane 


in the same way as a squad of Black September terrorists 
on board a BOAC jet. Perhaps the real power rests with 
the airline pilots themselves. What is wri>ng, as a last 
resort, with the pilots organising a selective boycott of 
countries that give a.sylum to terrorists ? 

The be.st precautions will not always work. Once the 
terrorists have slipped through the intelligence net, and 
raptured their hostages, who .should be called in ? One 
of the lessons of the Munich tragedy is that every govern¬ 
ment needs to have at its disposal a highly trained shock 
force that can be brought in when the preventive measures 
have failed and a terrorist squad has to be destroyed 
quickly £uid its hostages, if possible, saved. This is what 
the Germans failed to do. The men who were supposed 
to place them.selves inside the plane to deal with the 
Black September group at close quarters were actually 
allowed to cry off after voting on whether they were 
prepared to take the risk—an action that would be defined 
.xs mutiny in most police forces. The west Germans arc 
handicapped by not being allowed by their constitution to 
bring the army into internal security, although they have 
the well-equipped Border Defence Force available instead. 
But in Britain there may well be an argument for bringing 
in a specially skilled section of the army—perhaps the 
Special Air Service—^to form a new British counter¬ 
terrorist force. 

It will be objected that this would confu.se the roles 
of police and army, and that in the past Special Branch 
and MI5 have been able to cope pretty effectively with 
extremist movements within England. But the chances 
are that we are going to have to contend with terrori.sts 
more formidable than the Angry Brigade. Public outer)’ 
against the Aldershot bombing may have persuaded the 
IRA to call off a terror campaign in England for the time 
being; but it may change its mind. .Xnd .is the 
fashion for political violence continues to spread it is 
not inconceivable that Arab extremists will bring their 
quarrels here (as Black September did when it tried to 
kill the Jordanian ambassador) or that Britain’s cities 
will spawn home-grown political gangs among second- 
generation black militants or the obse.ssed fringe of. the 
new left. And the Munich tragedy showed clearly 
enough that the men who will have to deal with terrorism 
need a very high standard of marksmanship, quick 
reflexes, and the training to mount a .surprise commando- 
type operation. These talents may l>e available within 
the police, but this is not the way in which the British 
police is accustomed to operating. It may be necessary 
for all the British security and intelligence services to 
get into harness to deal with the urban guerrilla—which 
means forming a liaison committee to pull together the 
relevant sections of the Home Office and the Foreign 
Office, and maybe the Ministry of Defence as well. 

When language is terrorised 

The other thing that needs to be said is that the world 
had better educate itself to .see the terrorist for what he Is 
In a curious document broadcast from Damascus, the 
Black September terrorists responsible for the Munich 
killings are .said to have declared that this world is 
for the strong.” Some people wjll say that that is a 
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vision engendered by the Solent, shiftless life of the 
Palestinian refugee camps, and that it is the “ violence 
of the system ” that breeds political terrorism. It is time 
that we purged the language of words that confuse 
terrorists with freedom fighters or excuse them as mixed-up 
kids, and hammer out the twisted logic that professes to 
rationalise the murder of innocents as a response to social 
injustice. The sense of injustice felt by many Catholics in 
Northern Ireland or by many Palestinians can no more 
justify Bloody Friday in BelfasI or the Munich massacre 


than the sense of injustice felt by many Americans in 
the Deep South after the civil war or by many Germans 
after the Versailles settlement can justify the actions of 
the Ku Klux Klan or Hitler’s slaughter of the Jews. It is 
necessary to be on guard against the implied acceptance 
of the legitimacy of political violence that has become 
embedded in our culture. “ We shall not become strong 
through our words,” the Black September document goes 
on. Perhaps the rest of us have made ourselves weaker 
through ours. 



It doesn't look any better 

Mr McGovern hasn't managed to persuade western Europe 
about his plans for a pull-out 


There is no doubt that Senator McGovern has his heart 
in the right place about Europe ; the question is whether 
he understands what the defence of western Europe 
involves. Mr McGovern has defended his proposal to 
remove more than half the American army in Eun^pe 
and has sent om* of his advisers, Mr Abram (ihayes, 
to Europe to do the explaining for him there. The 
result has been a clearer exposition of what Mr McGovern 
would do, but no real change in it ; and therefore no 
real change in European misgivings about Mr McGovern. 

Mr McCiovern’s supporters have concentrated on say¬ 
ing that he is not an isolationist. Certainly lie is not, at 
least as far as Europe is concerned. He neither thinks 
that what happens in Europe is unimportant to the 
United States, nor believes that the United States should 
not try to influence events in Europe, which were the 
hallmarks of the old isolationists of a generation ago. 
(He does seem to believe both those things abtnit large 
parts of Asia, and has ovcr-c:()mpensated tor it by taking 
a position on the Middle East that is more pro-Israeli 
than President Nixon or any west European government 
thinks desirable ; but that is another matter.) But this 
is not the point. The trouble with his proposals is that 
they would make it very much harder to defend western 
Europe without having a nuclear war, which makes Mr 
McGovern’s good intentions somewhat academic. 

The lieart of the matter is that most people believe 
that the present allied forces in western Europe, including 
the present American contingent, would not be able to 
defend themselves for more than a week without using 
nuclear weapons, and perhaps for no more than two or 
three days. The removal of more than half the American 
contingent would probably reduce that to a maximum 
of four days and a minimum of one, unless the Russians 
reduced their own army proportionately (jr the west 
Europeans were able to make up the difference. At a 
time like that every day, indeed every hour, saved for 
negotiating on the h(H line would be worth a year’s gross 
national product. It Is therefore irrelevant for Mr Mc¬ 
Govern to say that the troops he had taken away could 
be flown back to Europe, in 15 or 20 or 2fj days, unless 
he is confident that he would have enough advance 
warning of a Soviet attack. There are hopes that it will 


be possible to reduce the chances of being caught by 
surprise, and it is true that in the big cast-west European 
conference that will probably take place next year the 
western side wants to suggest that Nato .md the Warsaw 
pact should tell each other about their plans for 
manoeuvres, and perhaps station observer posts on each 
other’s territory. But there is no assurance yet that the 
Russians arc willing even to discuss these things, let 
alone agree to them ; and the speed with which they 
deployed their army for the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
jn 968 is not a comforting memory. 

Those assumptions about Russia 

Mr Chayes said in London that the McGovern with¬ 
drawals would be spread over three years, and would 
be done in consultation with the European allies ; but the 
consultation would only involve the timing and phas¬ 
ing,” and the troops would apparently be gone at the 
end of the three years whether or not the Europeans 
agreed. He also said that Mr McGovern might change 
his mind if he began 10 doubt his assumptions about 
Soviet policy : but Mr Chayes did not spell out whal 
tho.se assumptions are, and he .specifically ruled out 
making the American withdrawal conditional on a cut 
in the size of the Russian army in Europe. He agreed 
that a pull-out on the McGovern scale would incre;ise 
the pressure for the early use of nuclear weapons, hut 
said that was not something Mr Mc(k>vern wanted. 

But it is in fact what Mr Mefiovern’s plan would 
almost certainly oblige the alliance to fall back on ; it 
is why this paper has argued that, whether he realises 
it or not, Mr McGovern is reverting to the strategy of 
mas.sivc nuclear retaliation connected with the name of 
John Foster Dulles. Of course, it has been apparent for 
some time that the defence of western Europe in the 
1970s requires a now allocation of the burden between 
the United States and the Europeans themselves. But 
that can be done with a smaller American withdrawal 
than the massive pull-out Mr McCJovern wants, plus a 
more efficient method of covering the Americans’ foreign 
exchange costs. So long as Mr McC^vem sticks to his 
present numbers game, the suspicion will remain that 
he does not understand the issues Involved. 
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NATIONS 
DO NOT MOVE 
FORWARD 
ON BACKWARD 
METHODS 

We respect the man with a load 
on his back. He is a symbol 
of honest labor. 

But there are, you will 
agree, far more efficient ways 
to move essential materials. 

Throughout the world, 
whole industries are suffering 
because of obsolete handling 
methods. 

It need not be so. And our 
company is proof of this truth. 

Helping people and 
nations move their materials is 
only one part of our company’s 
business, but a part in which 
we are world leaders. 

To convey minerals over 
mountains, for example, we 
build massive conveyor 
systems. 

To transport coal to the 
crushers, grain to the granaries, 
raw materials to the refineries, 
or foods to the factories, we 
engineer ingenious bulk 
handling systems. 

We manufacture machines 
to put products into packages, 
load the packages into 
containers, and automatically 
stack the containers on pallets. 


We design and build auto¬ 
mated warehousing systems, 
including equipment to sort and 
stock products, then gather 
them when orders need filling. 

We build mobile cranes 
that will handle anything from 
small products to steel for 
heavy construction. 

We even manufacture 
pumps to move oil, water, and 
chemicals. 

Our company has inno¬ 
vated many of the ideas which 
are propelling nations, regions, 
and industries into a new age 
in materials handling. 

And we offer those ideas 
to the entire world. 

FMC has offices in principal cities throughout 
the world. To learn more about this versatile 
company, please write for our booklet, 
■'Achievements.” 

he 

FMC CORPORATION^ 

A vlitt usrruL company 


















































BRITAIN 


The end of the bill is the 
beginning of the fight 


The House of Lords reluctantly 
returned for a two-week spell on Mon¬ 
day, largely to finish work on the 
l^ocal Government Bill and the (iovern- 
ment’s European legislation. After two 
days of gentle debate the report stage 
of the EEC bill was completed on 
Wednesday ; the third reading is a 
formality and it will become an act 
next month. But the once-cherished 
liopes of some Labour MPs that that 
event would mark at least a beginning 
(*f the end of the Labour party’s com¬ 
mon market troubles were badly upset 
at the Trades Union Congress last 
vx'cek and were finally dashed on Mon¬ 
day. Instead, the Labour parly is 
obviously and relentlessly moving 
towards a major new internal ciisis 
on Europe. 

This time it is not the Labour pro- 
Europeans v;hoRe heads are on the 
block but those of Mr Wilson, Mr 
Callaghan and Mr Healey ; indeed all 
the members of the last government 
who were involved in the derision to 
apply for entry to the EEC, and who 
have since pretended that Mr Heath 
failed to secure acceptable terms. Mr 
Wilson realised the danger of the new 
situation only on Monday when, at a 
meeting of Labour’s home policy com¬ 
mittee, Mr Ian Mikardo objected to 
the Wilson plan for avoiding a new 



Mikardo: fait hook 


confrontation on Europe at the Labour 
party conference at Blackpool in two 
weeks’ time. Idns jdaii was rather neat, 
but like so many of Mr Wilson’s recent 
inanoeuvies it now looks likely to cause 
its author to fall Hat on his face. 

Mr Wiison left it to Ills shadow 
foreign secretary, Mr Callaghan, who 
is chairman of the home policy com¬ 
mittee, to put forward his hrrmula 
This amounted to a proposal that the 
national executive should i>roducc its 
own statement on Europe, largely 
based on the fairly cautiously phrased 
section in the Labour party’s jrolicy 
green paper. The hope was that in a 
typical Labour conference muddle this 
statement would be carried even if the 
engineers were successful, as they were 
at the TUC, ssdth their resolution com¬ 
mitting the party to opposition to the 
ver>^ principle of joining the EEC. And 
this, Mr Wilson reasoned, w'ould 
enalHe him to continue on Europe much 
as before. 

Mr Mikardo’s vclieinent protests on 
behalf of the left have now ensured 
that the whole issue will be decided at 
the j)re-conference meeting of the 
national executive in Blackpool. But 
even if Mr Wils<jn gets a majority at 
that meeting his difficulties will remain, 
for Mr Mikardo has now exposed Mr 
Wilson’s attempt to fudge the European 
issue at the conference. And that makes 
it far less likely that the j lan will 
succeed. 'I'he Labour conference is not 
exactly unused to being conned, but 
it is never very happy when it is 
obvious in advance that that is what 
is happening. 

A clear-cut decision against British 
membership of the EEC in principle 
would create the gravest problems for 
, Mr Wilson and his senior colleagues, 
although to l>e fair some of them are 
enjoying his discomfiture immensely. It 
will be bad enough if he is left facing 


both ways, but what will he do if it 
afjfiears the conference will decline to 
obscure the decision by passing the con¬ 
flicting policy statement ? Mr Wilson 
knows that ever, to attempt to pretend 
that he is now an opponent of British 
entry as a matter of princijde would 
probably lead to the final destruction 
of his reputation as a serious party 
leadei. He may not relish it, but he. 
may be faced with the jirospect of 
fiaving to tell the conference precisely 
what to do with one of its resolutions. 
It should he an interesting week. 

Ulster _ 

The battle that 
is coming _ 

The aim of the new coalition of 
Northern Ireland's Protestant groups, 
the Vanguard, the Ulster Defcitce 
Association and the Loyalist Associa¬ 
tion of Workers, is to tear up what¬ 
ever compromise j)roposals the Secre¬ 
tary of State, Mr Willie Whitelaw, may 
come up with after iiis constitutional 
conference may liave met, if it ever 
dries. Many Protestants want a Stor¬ 
mont back and they want it to run 
law and order in the province. These 
are concessions that Mr Whitelaw can¬ 
not make, and which, if he did make 
them, would anger not only the 
Catholics but the moderate Protestants 
in the Labour party, the Alliance and 
even parts of the Unionist party. So 
the confrontation between the troops 
and the UDA which is going to matter 
most is still ahead: the UDA's aimoy-^ 
ance at the picking-up of one of its 
officers (armed, in the street, in the 
middle of the night) and its determina¬ 
tion that internment should not be 
ended to get the Social Democratic 
and Labour party to Mr Whitelaw’s , 
conference table are simply tlie first 
skirmishes in what could be a major, 
and damaging breakdown. 

I'here seems to be no one in the 
Whitelaw administration who can talk 
sense to the UDA, and altliough Mr 
Brian Faulkner and Mr Stratton 
tried in the Shankill road itself they 
got a nastv answer. The Protestants 
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are unhappy that the bombifigs and 
shootings are going on (although they 
are certainly doing many of the shoot¬ 
ings themselves) ; they feel that 
British v(jices should be speaking com¬ 
passionately to them, not threatening 
them ; they arc fearful, even after 
Mr Heath had given nothing to Mr 
Lynch and nothing to the SDLP men 
who visited him at Chequers, that a 
British sell-out is coming. This is now 
as big a psychological problem in Bel¬ 
fast as the old one of detaching the 
Oatholi'Ts from the IRA Provisionals. 
The Protestant militants are now being 
silly enough to strike against the very 
economy that they c(mtrol. It is not 
going to be an easy or a short job for 
Mr Whitelaw to deal with them, and 
the army's natural restiveness -at being 
shot at by extremists on both sides 
whom it is not exactly encouraged to 
pu‘t in jail is not a help. 

It is conceivable that the British 
authorities may come uj) with a system 
whicli would have some of the advan¬ 
tages of internment (holding men long 
enough for their friends to be -suspicious 
of how much they may have given 
away) without having.a I^ong Kesh to 
explain to Mr Gerry Fitt\s constituents. 
But it is unlikely, des'pile Mr Harold 
Wilson’s valiant efforts to conciliate and 
confuse, to happen in the time left 
to get the SDLP to sit down with the 
other parties. Whatever Mr Whitelaw 
does come up with on the police, he is 
tu)t going to restore anything like the 
Stormont. So the SDLP should not 
have too much to complain about, 
whatever it actually says. If the 
Vanguard-UDA-LAW coalition does 
mean to make its fight for Stormont it 
will, in effect, be fighting for an inde¬ 
pendent, Protestant Ulster-rump. As 
Mr Faulkner, Mr Roy Bradford and 
Mr Robin Bailie have all made clear, 
that is the path to suicide. 

Council rents _ 

On the brink 

Birmingham’s resistance to die fair 
rent proposals in the Housing Finance 
Act nimbles on, but the Labour group 
controlling the city council has not yet 
put itself beyond the law. The careful 
wording of the motion at Tuesday’s 
emergency council meeting made sure 
of that, and although the Labour 
leader, Councillor Stanley Yapp, seems 
ready to contemplate the arrival of a 
housing commissioner to take over Bir¬ 
mingham’s housing department, there 
is still time for compromise. But 
it is doubtful whether Mr Peter Walker, 
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yapp: Birmingham's last bark ? 


the environment .secretary, Is in any 
mood for compromise on this issue, and 
he is the man who counts. 

Tuesday’s meeting decided by 77 
votes to 47 to urge Mr Walker to 
reconsider liis decision that the city’s 
138,000 council tenants should face a 
55 P 5 *- week rent increase from October 
1st. Labour’s demand for a nil increase 
next month is an attempt to exploit a 
loophole }}rovided by the Government 
itself when it agreed to accept a lower 
weekly interim rise than £i—the 
figure required under the act—if coun¬ 
cils could prove that the full increase 
would bring more than 2 jjer cent of 
their dwellings over the eventual fair 
rents. 

This concession took much of the 
bitterness out of the issue in the coun¬ 
try as a whole. So far 156 local 
authorities have .sought a reduction 
and 8*2 of them have had their argu¬ 
ments accepted. For all the huffing 
and puffing that went on during the 
summer, most Labour councils have 
now fallen into line and will implement 
the act. A mere 19 c>ut of 1,480 local 
authoritie.s in England and Wales have 
refused to bring in the stipulated rent 
increases next month. Birmingham is 
.still trying to find an excuse for not 
imposing any increase at all. 

Until now, the Labour group has 
kept up an impressive show of unity 
on the issue, but any further resistance 
is likely to cause cracks in the facade. 
A free vote by Labour councillors on 
35? increase should bring out 
enough sensible members to defeat any 
hotheaded effort to persist in what 
would be a hopeless cause. It may 
never come to that, though. Mr Roy 
Jenkins and other sensible Labour 
MPs in Birmingham are closely in¬ 
volved in the affair, and Mr Walker 
met the city leaders at Mr Jenkins’s 
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request on Wednesday evening. Mr 
Walker would probably prefer not to 
have a showdown, but that does not 
mean he i.s likely to concede that Bir¬ 
mingham has a valid case. On Mondav 
night, for instance, when launching a 
publicity drive to explain the merits 
of the act, he made it clear he was not 
disposed to surrender to Labour coun¬ 
cils. 

Even in Birmingham the Labour 
group recognises the value of certain 
parts of the act. Although the city 
already operates a rebate scheme, the 
housing department has estimated, for 
example, that a family with two chil¬ 
dren, where the father’s gross income 
is £25.90 a week with a weekly net 
rent of £ 4 , will l>e entitled to a rebate 
of 1 . 44 P. The big problem is going to 
be in persuading the less well (3IT ten¬ 
ants to claim what they arc entitled to. 
The leaflets which are going out to 
explain what the ter:ant must do to 
get his rebate are fai too complicated 
for the ordinary householder. Labour 
would be better advised to con¬ 
centrate on that sort of thing than in 
striking bellicose postures for the sake 
of party firopaganda. 

Liberal party 

You've got to 
have heart _ 

Even by Liberal standards the motion 
to be debated next I'hursday afternoon 
at the party’s annual assembly at Mar¬ 
gate commands astonisfhment, if not 
admiration. The .subject is agriculture 
and the EEC ” and the resolution runs 
to 77 lines. It is compo.scd of 20 
clauses ; sef)arate votes are to be taken 
on three of them and an amendmeiu 
is to be moved deleting three clauses 
and substituting three new ones. And 
all that in one hour and a quarter. 
As Liberals have been heard to remark 
before : ‘‘ No one can .say we ain’t got 
ambition.” 

I'he a.s.sembly agenda, publi.shed this 
week, holds out the promise of other 
worthy debates—on the environment, 
population, hardship, urban transport, 
old age pensions, housing, the inter¬ 
national situation and world peace, 
jobs and prices, taxation and social 
security reform, plus four topical reso¬ 
lutions to be tabled during the con¬ 
ference. At a press conference on 
Wednesday, the party announced that 
some 800 Liberals had registered as 
dele^tes, about 200 up on the com- 
parmle figure la.st year. But a vote 
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you eoiM hawe booked a room wHIi both 
the nigbt before tbe SbowL 
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Boclc«d by yean experience 

This membership card for the new Guaranteed Hotel 
Bookings Llub has 25 years expenence behind it 

Our 01 ganisation made ovew ■ 1 million reservations 
last year 

By becoming a Club Member you automatically have 
access to thousands of hotel rooms throughrsut tlie country 
even at short notite 

A r oom with bath could be yours even bo< >ked the 
mght befort *he Show* I 


AAembenhip nunibef 

Your own individual number ensures 
you get personalised service 

We note the type of accommodation 
and hotel you prefer 

You can |oin as an Individuol Member 
or if your company has at Ieast6 people 
who are regular hotel u$ers« it can take 
advantage of Corporate Membership at a 
reduced rote 


'- r 

Guoponiaed HoM Bookings Oub 

MEMBER 

(Nottromiisrobl*) 

bcSiaiSSiln 

c /1001 } 

[ (01)459-8023 | 

Thtio 6 t a»b»(iKid>miirfanrsi|ya 

A r iWan* tarvw* N 
owoikibbtonioifilwrt niy 
wilwnpliontnotrMt hImcIs 
riMlundonPllon. 


Signalui 


Jam-. 

\folKf until 


JAMES eOWMOGRFEN 


One call gels you in 

One coll can guarantee you 
accommodation 

Yciu, your secretary, or whoever does 
your booking can be saved the 
time-consuming and depressing expenence 
of contacting hotel after hotel and being 
told'Sorry werefulH' 

F or an annual subscnption of £4 00 
we take on this problem 

And you nn use the ser vice as often 
as you please 


Your PertriSial Cord 



ObbagotoHouM found Iona iondon NW1Q3LB 


If only youV known. 


This card entitles ycxj - and you alone 
> to the pnvileges of the GH6 Club It is not 
transferable 

Under Corporate Membership for 
companies, however, it is possible to hove 
spare cards for use of visiting executives or 
foreign VIPs 


Comprehensive service 

In addition to booking hotels, you con use out 
other booking faalities absolutely free 

We 11 be ghd to help you with sight seeing 
tr ips theatre kmokings, organising a reception or 
dinner and of cou^e, car fiire seaetanal ass stance 
and comprehensive assistance of all kinds 



"We get you in^guoranlee 

When you pin the GHB Cub, you will 
be guaranteed accommodation in an hotel, 
even at short notice, and at ony time of 
the year 

Pi ovided you contact us by 6 pm of 
the day previous to that on which the 
booking is required, we guarantee to find 
you accommodation, of your choice or 
equivalent standard in one of the selected 
hotels, which indude those in leading 
rjroups throughout the country 

But tht more notice you give us the 
greater the chance of providing exactly the 
hotel you wont 
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Complete and return this whole coupon today to Guoronfeed Hotel Bookings Club, 4fh Hoot, 39 Jermyn Stieet, London SWIY 6DY. 

nrartaAiM^iBKHPFbRTWOMONIVG 
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Five simple ways of findir>g out how 
convenient membership m the Guarantaed 
Hotel Boobngs Club eon be Please tick in 
boxes below whxh method you pref» I 

^AYMMT BY BANKBIS ORDER 

(PleaiefW in the section on the nght) 

PlEASIRWOiaiME ' I 

l>^TORAYBYCHEQUE I I 

(leiNJtMechequefor£4 00 which entities me to 
7 mofilhi FREE membership and 12 months 
subscnplion) 

Send detorfs of Corporofo Membership 
forcomponies I 

if at this stage you would bke further 
mformolion I 1 



Nomt 

Dote 

Business address 


Home address 


FyM 


BANKBtS ORDER 

BLOO CAniALSPlLA-l 


”1 


To 

Branci 

Addres' 


Bonk bmited 


My A/C No 
(H known) 


Please poy to the order of GUARANTEED HOTEL 
BOOKINGS CLUB LTD A/C 40443328 BardoysBonk 
Limited 206 Regent Street W1R4BL (20 7174) this sum of £4 00 
on November 18th 1972 and thereafter on the some 
date each year, being my annual subscnption to tlie 
GUARANTEED HOTEL BOOKINGS CLUB 
I om over 18 years old 

Signed 
Address 

Dote 


aiUANnBHOTBBOOiaMSaUB 
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You are short of finance 

You are going public 

You plan to expand 

You’re merging or taking over 

You’re starting a business 

You’re wondering about the EEC 

You’re setting up abroad 

You have foreign currency problems 

You need instalment credit 

You’re uncertain about insurance 

You need leasing facilities 

You require factoring or invoice discounting 

The turning points. 


Only the Midland has a Finance 
Management Team to see you through. 


There are occasions in the iife of every 
business, large or small, when financiai 
arrafiMcnnents must move in a now direction. 

'i his IS tlie best financial advice, 
assistance and management are essential. And 
it is tor these occasions that the Midland Bank, 
alone amongst llie iriajor clearing banks, operates 
its finance Manageincmt Service. 

Details of the facilities of the Midland Bank 
G'Oijp can be discu.sscd with a member of the 
1 earn, all of wh'^m are highly ttained, 
expf-rionced men who have already held 
management appruntments in the Midland Bank. 
Fa.'h IS available to companies to provide a 
complete finance management service, and can 


Finance Management Service from 


bo contacted through the appropriate Regional 
Director, your Midland Manager, or through 
the Team's leader, Michael 
Clipsham—who is based in the 
Bank's Head Office, Poultry, 

London. 

As a clearing bank 
service, it is unique. To many 
businesvses it has already 
proved itself. It will be 
ot great significance to 
many more in the future 

Mr. Mit hael Clirisham, 

TD. f CIS, FIB. MBIM, M.hr.t.A.M, 

leader ni ilu.' Finance 
Managomenl Team 



^ great BRITISH BANK 
meets any financial need ... anywhere 



Midland Bank 
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Thorpe: two turns at Margate 


taken before lunch on the first day at 
Scarborough last year mustered only 
As an obvious attempt to ])rcvent 
that sort of thing happening again Mr 
Jeremy Thorpe is scheduled to deli\'er 
a keynote speech on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing. (riven the sparsity of talent—and 
certainly of names and faces known to 
lel^wision audiences—the party cannot 
afford to stick any longer to the tradi¬ 
tion which condemns the party leader 
to be seen on the platform but not 
heard until the last day. \ double 
ration of Mr Thorpe should boost the 
nurniber of pa.ty members ready to 
make the day tri|i from Tondon to 
Margate—150 miles there and back— 
and merit a little more publicity. 

A momentarily slight improvement in 
opinion poll ratings, popular discontent 
with a Tory (irovernment and a nice 
row or two boiling away in the Labour 
party are allowing .some Liberals — 
Mr John Pardoe among them—to 
dream of another Liberal revival like 
that of the early 1960s. More objective 
commentators will think it enough to 
acknowledge that the party has done 
well to survive at all, to have got itself 
uut of the red and to have lost the 
more embarrassing of the Young 
Liberal extremists. 

There will be the usual fringe activi¬ 
ties, social and political, which go on 
conference. A meeting in the 
Winter Gardens next Wednesday even- 
however, ought to be of inlere.st 
tf> all political activists. The speaker is 
Councillor Trevor Jones and the title 
t>f his address : “ Winning elections 
^lid how to cut the cost.” 
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Olympic Games _ 

No medals for 
good manners 

Only a blinkered patriot could con¬ 
vince himself that Britain had done well 
in the Olympic (lames. True, he could 
argue that his country came joint iith, 
with Sweden, in the table of gold- 
medal winners. But only one of the four 
golds Britain won was for athletics— 
that lonely distinction going to Miss 
Mary Peters, from Belfast, at the age 
33i success in abe pentath¬ 

lon. 'Two others were won in the 
eejuestrian three-day event and the 
fourth for yachiting, which were splen¬ 
did achievements in themselves, hut it 
is what happens in the track and field 
events that really matters and Britain’s 
performance there was dismal. 

A ver>' numerate patriot could go on 
to |M)int out that Britain's comjietilors 
brought back 18 medals in all- five 
more than at Mexicf) in ip68, hut if he 
could demist his eyes to lof>k at what 
other countries achieved he would find 
little cause for ('elebration. Britain has 
a population of some Finland, 

which took three gold medals on the 
track, has fewer 'than 5ni. East (Ger¬ 
many, with 17m, won eight golds for 
athletics. Admittedly, the Ameiicans 
managed a mere six but no one across 
the Atlantic is cheering about that. 

Of course, the casit (Termans are 
commuTiists, and so are the Russians, 
the Poles, the Hungarians and Bul¬ 
garians, all of whom finished witli more 
medals overall than Britain, and 
communist comjietition is unfair 
competition. That is to say they sf)end 
more time and money preparing to win 
the Olympics than the Briti.sh, who still 
try to kid them.selves that it is the run¬ 
ning, not the winning, that counts. 
But even when allow'ances have been 
made for the advantages enjoyed by 
the foreign shaniateurs, the army 
officers and the state employees whose 
full-time occupation is training for the 
games, it is still hard to understand how 
and why so many bright, brave Biitish 
hopes just faded away when the te.sting 
time came. Some apologists have tried 
to explain that Miss Peters succeeded 
where all her colleagues failed because 
slie spent a few' weeks in California this 
summer. But '*vherc did she spend most 
of her lime training for Munich ? 
Where else but in Northern Ireland, of 
all places. 

The British must rid themselves of 
the idea that the Olympic Games are 




Peters: sofitary track gold 


an agreeable occasion for ladies and 
gentlemen indoctrinated with the 
principles of true sportsmanship. Win 
or bust is the only appropriate maxim 
for cornfjetilors. If Britain wants to do 
more than show the flag, it must 
afjproach athletics with the same 
.seriousness as other nations. Lord 
Killanin, the new Olympic president, 
may deplore nationalism as hard as he 
likes, but it won't go away. It should 
also campaign ftn an end to the false 
distinction ly.Hwcen amateurs and .j>ro- 
fessionals. As in otl\er sports, the only 
true competition nowadays is opetj 
competition. 


Gambling 


Each-way bet 


Si: Stanley Raymond lias done well 
as chairman of the (laming Board, so 
at first sight his appointment to the 
additional job of chairman of the 
Horserace Betting Levy Board when. 
Lord Wigg retires in November looks 
a tidy arrangement. Sir Stanley now 
becomes something of a gambling over- 
lord, and the Home Office says the two 
jobs are being combined in an effort 
to rationalise public policy on gam¬ 
bling. 

Rationalisation is certainly required, 
but whether Sir Stanley's appointment 
is the right way to achieve it is another 
matter. It looks rather more as if the 
Home Office saw his availability as a 
seemingly neat way of solving its 
obvious difficulty in finding a successor 
to Lord Wigg. For as chairman of the 
Gaming Board Sir Stanley is very 
largely concerned to keep down the 
amount of casino gambling permitted 
and to ensure that the minimum is as 
honest as possible. When he moves 
across to the levy board, however, he 
has to try to encourage people to 
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Raymond : gambling's first overlord 


f»ainble more, for the levy which goes 
to improve horseracing is a percentage 
of the bookies’ turnover, 'fhe roles of 
Scrooge and Santa Claus are not 
easily combined. 

Lord Wigg will be missed. Among 
the aristocrats who still control British 
racing he will mostly be missed with 
relief, but owners, trainers, breeders, 
punters and racegoers outside that 
magic circle will readily acknowledge 
the contribution he has made to a 
.sport which is both an industry and a 
national pastime. Sir Stanley Raymond 
cannot claim anything like Lord Wigg’s 
lifetime expertise, but it must be hoped 
that he will not be bamboozled by the 
controversy which invariably sur¬ 
rounded his predecessor’s public life 
into believing that Lord Wigg’s retire¬ 
ment does not mark the departure of a 
very considerable public watchdog. 

Police and race _ 

So what? 


“Just tell me what they are going 
to do ? ” asked a West Indian teenager 
in a discussion taped for the Select 
Committee on Race Relations and 
Immigration which has now' published 
its report on police/immigrant rela¬ 
tions {HMSO 73p, plus evidence £3.15 
and £2.80). Well, at least the com¬ 
mittee has got into blue covens a mass 
of varied evidence and opinions on this 
hot topic. There are no recommenda¬ 
tions of note—that was too much to 
hope for—^and if the committee’s inten¬ 
tion was to take the heat out of the 
sulbject it has succeeded, to a danger¬ 
ously soothing degree. To read the 
report by itself, one would hardly 
realise that there are places in Britain 
where police attitudes towards black 
and -black people’s suspicions 
of are daily poisoning race 


The committee was right to point out 
that this sort of bad blood (which 
mainly aiffects West Indians) varies 
from place to place and in how long 
it lasts. Unfortunately, it was not 
equipped to find the real reasons for 
this, it has nothing to do with crime 
rates, generally reported as low or 
normal among immigrants (although 
more statistics on young black delin¬ 
quency in particular areas might have 
been useful). There are three special 
grounds of conflict with the police— 
West Indian shebeens, illegal immigra¬ 
tion, and homelessness among black 
youths. The committee suggests even 
more bureaucratic controls against the 
second—although whether these would 
prevent needless police activity is 
doubtful—and wants an urgent social 
inquiry into the third. Sudh an inquiry 
would, it is to be hoped, make a better 
job of putting this subject into the 
background both of family culture and 
deprived city neighbourhoods. 

The main question—do policemen 
harass and rough up black people more 
than white ones ?—could not begin 
to be an.swered clfectively by -the com¬ 
mittee, but it could have paid more 
recognition to the very powerful belief 
among blacks that this happens. It 
does say some senior officers are trying 
hard to improve matters—and .some 
witnesses from Netting Hill .said things 
were getting a bit better there. The 
committee adds its voice to demands 
for independent inquiries into com¬ 
plaints against the police, but only in 
the form of appeals against the findings 
of the police themselves. 

Health service _ 

Obscure study 

Paticnt.s have become “ health-care 
groups”—a term that gives a pretty 
good idea of what the latest report on 
the reorganisation of the health service 
i.s all about. When the w'hite paper was 
published early last month a more 
detailed study was promised of the 
changes in management that reorganis¬ 
ation would bring with it. But now 
that it has appeared the study*, whidi 
has been carried out with the help of 
management consultants and has taken 
some 15 months to complete, is unlikely 
to bring much enlightenment to the 
average health .service w'orker, whether 
administrator, doctor, nurse or tech¬ 
nician. 


Management Arrangements for the Re¬ 
organised National Health Service. HMSO. 
75 P- 


Stories have been circulating about 
this study for some tkne because its 
preKminary proposals were tried out 
in seven different areas, and it was 
said to have proved so incoxnprehen- 
.sible -that the civil servants in ibe 
Department of Health 'had to issue 
another document to explain what the 
proposals (then called tentative hypo¬ 
theses) meant. It is appallingly written, 
sometimes to the i^int of being almost 
opaque. As it points out, the health 
service employs more than 800,000 
people—^4 per cent of the working 
population—^and reorganisation is 
bound to affect many of them, not to 
mention the patients—^sorr/, health¬ 
care groups. Surely, the Elepartment 
of Health could put out, between 
now and April, 1974, a simple docu¬ 
ment or a series of simple documents 
explaining what the new administration 
of 'the health service will mean to all 
the different grades of workers, from 
health centre receptionist and home 
nurse to hospital secretary, porter and 
ambulance driver ? 

In fact, it looks as if the people 
whose way of working will be most 
upset by reorganisation will be the 
administrators—lay, medical and nurs- 
ing—and the clinicians who are elected 
by their professional colleagues to 
serve on the district managemeri't team. 
The district, containing usually 
200,000-300,000 people, will he the 
smallest unit for which a comprehen¬ 
sive health service, bringing together 
the hospital and the community 
services, can be planned, and its 
management team will be responsible 
both for co-ordinating services and for 
reviewing the district’s needs and plan¬ 
ning ahead to meet th«n. 

The team will apparently consist of 
only six people and therefore looks 
overweighted with doctors, with its 
elected consultant and general prac¬ 
titioner and nominated community 
physician (at present called a medical 
officer of healffi). But a bane of health 
.service adftiinistration hitherto has 
been the doctors’ refusal to recopise 
that administrators are not to blame 
for scarce resources. Where doctors, 
who after all initiate expencfitirtrc, 
become directly involved in hospital 
management and are entrusted by their 
colleagues to take decisions on their 
behalf, there is much less medical belly¬ 
aching and a healthier respect for 
co-operation in spending. By bringing 
the ho.spital consultant and the general 
practitioner together in the new district 
management team the study aims at 
winning medical participation in a 
better use of health service resources 
as a whole. 


the economist SEPTEMBER l6, 1973 
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We made the airiines 
a long-range promise^ 

Now vwi^ making good on it: 




the intercontinentai DC-10 l 

Wo promised airlines a DC-10 for every route from 175to 5 270 n m Domestic DC-IOs are already fulfilling 
their part of our promise Now we re building the first of our Intercontinental tri-jets i i We ve given them 
hiqher-thrust turbofans from Pratt & Whitney and General Electric Their wingspans are longei And we ve 
added fuel capacity for nonstop flights exceeding 5,210 n m They also have a centreline landing gear 
to share the gross takeoff weight of 555,000 lbs They retain all the features that make DC-IOs the best 
DCs yet true wide-cabin comforts with seating for 270 to 345 passengers, spacious baggage and cargo 
compartments and operating economies for low seat-mile cost Exceptional flight and control character¬ 
istics make DC-IOs immediate favourites with pilots And quieter, smoke-free takeoffs and landings m^e 
DC-IOs welcome wherever they go McDonnell Douglas DC- lOs - domestic or i—, y 

intercontinental passenger or convertible freighter It s the family of jets for the future f 
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THE WORLD International Report 


The Two who could make 
the Ten into Eight 


And then there were eight ? It is just 
possible that the common market of 
the Six may expand to only eight 
next year, not ten, as most people 
have been expecting since the negotia¬ 
tions to enlarge the market were 
wrapped up in January. This will 
happen if the voters of Norway and 
Denmark come out against entry in 
the referendums scheduled for the next 
two weeks. 

According to an opinion poll pub¬ 
lished in Norway this week, the 
government’s campaign this summer 
has tailed to win more support for 
joining the European community \ it 
shows a slight change for the worse 
over earlier polls, with 51 per cent 
against entry, 34 per cent for it and 
the rest undecided. Polls taken in Den¬ 
mark show a similar erosion of sup¬ 
port, with supporters and opponents 
running about level after a long period 
when proponents oi entry held a clear 
lead. The Danish government is 
legally entitled to take Denmark into 
the common market unless a majority 
of those actually voting, amounting 
to at least 30 per cent of the qualified 
electorate, vote no. But it will prob¬ 
ably decide not to if the vote is even 
marginally negative. 

Mr Bratteli's threat to resign as 
Norway’s prime minister might just 


save the game there, for it would 
plunge Norway into a major political 
crisis. Mr Bratteli also has a man who 
is a hero in Norway, Herr Willy 
Brandt, coming to campaign for him. 
Many Norwegians who are against 
entry have said that they may none 
theless vote in favour of it on Sep tern-' 
her 25th if it then seems likely that 
both Britain—whose legi.slation to join 
the EEC is all but through Parliament 
—and Denmark will join. Similarly, 
the Danes, who vote a week later on 
October 2nd, would be much impressed 
by an unexpected Norwegian vote in 
favour. 

Several of the Six would be glad to 
see the back of Norway, with the 
demands its h.shermen and hill 
farmers make on the community. Nor 
would they miss Denmark, whose 
farming surpluses would ofiset many 
of the advantages Britain, as the 
largest importer of foodstulTs in the 
world, will bring to a community 
which already grows too much food. 
But there are many people in Europe, 
especially social democrats, who w'ould 
like to sec the comnmnity’s decision¬ 
making become more democratic, and 
its outlook less parochial, and have 
long looked forw'ard to seeing the Scan¬ 
dinavians in Brussels. And Britain 
would regret losing two votes in the 



Can Brmaii keep hold of it ? 


community’s council of ministers which 
are likely to coincide with its own. 

The economic effects on Denmark 
and Norway tliemselves could be 
drastic. After the split between the 
six common market countries and the 
European Free I'rade Association in 
1958, the growth in the exports of 
both countries swung away from the 
Six towards Efta, and in particular 
towards the rest of Scandinavia, A 
new split, with only Britain and Ire¬ 
land joining the common market, 
would make the Scandinavians even 
more dependent on one another, and 
yet not provide anything like a large 
enough market to make them self- 
sufficient. 

Denmark has been relying on the 
community’s high food prices to 
erase its balance of payments deficits. 
Having already lost one major market 
in west Germany because of the 
common European farm policy, Den¬ 
mark would now lose much of its huge 
British market in the same way over 
the next decade. Virtually all exports 
of Danish bacon and other pigmeat 
go to Britain, and almost as much 
of its exports of butter. In Norway 
the obvious sufferers would be iU 
aluminium, paper and pulp industries, 
all of which would get the same treats 
ment the Six have handed out to the 
other Scandinavian non-joiners^ 
Sweden and Finland. 

The political impact of a no vote 
in the Scandinavian referendums 
hard to judge. It would certainly set 


We'd be alone in this together, you know 
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the new common market off to an 
inauspicious start. It could even suggest 
to President Pompidou a new way of 
hanging question-marks over the whole 
project. The psychological effect in 
Britain, just as the European Com¬ 
munities bill is coming out of the 
House of Lords for the royal assent, 
would be* considerable. And a stumble 
by Norway or Denmark might further 
weaken the already fading will of both 
these countries on the northern flank 
of Nato to keep chipping in their bit 
to the common defence. 

J\fato _ 

Northward ho! 

Coinciding roughly with Norway’s 
and Denmark’s referendums about tlieir 
entry into the EEC is a vast Nato 
exercise covering most of the north 
Atlantic. These war games, which 
started on Thursday and will continue 
for a fortnight, involve 64,000 men, 
700 planes and 300 warships. The most 
important part of the action will take 
place around northern Norway ; this 
is tlie area most threatened by the 
recent strengthening of Russia’s Arctic 
fleet at Murmansk. 

Most of Russia’s latest Y-class 
nuclear missile-firing submarines have 
been assigned to this fleet, thus avoid¬ 
ing the Baltic and Black Sea bottle¬ 
necks. The Russian.^ have always kept 
a close eye on northern Norway ; its 
capture in wartime would provide 
them with air cover over the Norweg¬ 
ian Sea. This seems to be the main 
reason why they keep 300 aircraft 
operating from 40) aii^elds and two 
motorised divisions of 10,500 men 
each in the Kola peninsula and a 
3,oo()-strong naval brigade at Mur¬ 
mansk. Ranged against this strength, 
the only j)ermanent Nato force in 
northern Norway is one Norwegian 
brigade. As the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies points 
out in its latest survey, published last 
week, defence in this area depends on 
timelv external assistance. This is 
what the Nato amphibious exercise 



near Tromso is about. 

Consciously intended or not, there 
is also political importance in the tim¬ 
ing of the exercise. Both Norway and 
Denmark have always had certain 
re.servations about the Nato alliance. 
Although both are members of Nato, 
neither allows foreign bases or nuclear 
weapons on its soil. Although various 
Nato commanders have complained 
about this policy, there seems no 
chance of it being changed. Denmark, 
out of line with the general west 
European effort to show willing to the 
Americans, is planning substantial cuts 
in its navy and air force and a reduc¬ 
tion in its term of conscription from 
a year to between six and eight 
months—moves sharply criticised by 
the Nato commander. 

If Norway and Denmark decide to 
stay out of the EEC, the situation so 
far as Nato is concerned could get 
worse. Not that anti-marketeers in 
cither country are necessarily anti- 
Nato. But if the two countries stay out, 
they will have to bind themselves 
even more tightly to tlieir Nordic, and 
neutral, neighbours Finland and 
Sweden. And over a period of time this 
Nordic togetherness could affect the 
strength of their Nato commitment. 
The sight of Nato marines splashing on 
to Norway’s shores during the next fort¬ 
night may bring home to both coun¬ 
tries their need of the Nato shield. And 
to judge by the experience of Sweden, 
which pursues a policy of well-armed 
neutrality, it is also cheaper inside 
Nato than outside. 

Immigrants _ 

Ah, the Dutch 

Hard facts about immigrants are worth 
far more than political speeches. There 
are plenty of facts in the Fabian 
Society’s pamphlet, “ Immigrants in 
Europe,” published this week, about 
the way France, west Germany and 
Holland have coped with providing 
housing for immigrants. Holland, above 
all, has lessons for Britain. 

By sensible forward planning, with 
legislation to back it up, the Dutch 
have avoided the growth of ghettocs 
and successfully dispersed 320,000 
immigrants from their former colonies, 
especially Indonesia. Five per cent of 
all new houses are by law allotted to 
immigrants, lettings are controlled bv 
local authorities, and there is generous 
credit for buying houses and furniture. 
The result is that today “ every village 
and town in the Netherlands has its 


share of coloured immigrants,” and 
absorption has been relatively easy. 

But there are dangers in taking the 
Dutch comp2u*ison too far. Holland has 
just had some bad riots involving its 
Turkish workers, who have not been 
distributed evenly through the coun¬ 
try. And the Fabian pamphlet’s use of 
statistics is sometimes odd. For exam¬ 
ple, it just does not do to print a league 
tabic of eight European counties, 
showing foreign workers in each as a 
percentage of population, in order to 
make the argument that Britain is well 
down the league with 6 per cent, 
against Switzerland’s 28 per cent, 
Luxemburg’s 21 per cent, and west 
Germany’s 10.3 per cent. The over¬ 
whelming majority of the foreign 
workers in these countries are drawn 
from other parts of Europe, not Asia 
and Africa, and many are “ guest 
workers ” staying only a few years. 

Again, the crude comparison ol 
population density in Holland and 
Britain—suggesting that Holland has 
a far more acute problem—ignores the 
fact that in Britain much of the popu¬ 
lation is concentrated in densely 
packed conurbations, and most immi¬ 
grants naturally gravitate there in tlie 
search for homes, jobs, and their own 
kind. This gives Britain special prob¬ 
lems, and a cavalier use of comparative 
statistics does not help to solve it. 

Uganda 

Now it's come 
to camps _ 

PROM OUR UOANIUA CORRESPONDCINT 

There’s never a dull day in Amin’s 
Uganda ; the general’s unqualified 
success is in keeping the situation 
perpetually on the boil. On Wednesday 
the government announced that any 
Asians liaibie to expulsion who had not 
left by the November 8th deadline 
would be placed in military concentra¬ 
tion camps and their property confis¬ 
cated. General Amin himself had spent 
the day in toiuring army camps that 
might serve this purpose. 

The government statement accused 
the British of deliberately dragging 
their feet over the Asians’ departure. 
But the difficulty now is not so much 
where the Asians are going to go but 
how they are going to get there. This 
is largely due to the obduracy of the 
Ugandan authorities. Some 12,000 
Asians have entry permits to settle in 
Britain, Canada and lndia>-but only a 
handful have leceived foreign exchange 
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clearance to buy airline tickets out, and 
even for these few there are no airline 
tickets available. 

For the 7,000 Britons in Uganda the 
situation, at least for the moment, is 
far less bad than it is for the Asians. 
Unless God speaks again to General 
Amin, which He always might, they 
can feel reasonably confident of not 
following the British Asians out. In a 
sense their position has been made more 
secure by the president’s decision to 
expel Britain’s military training mis¬ 
sion. With British politicians making no 
bones about their hopes of seeing 
General Amin replaced—but where is 
his more amenable successor?—the 
British army team was an obvious tar¬ 
get for suspicion. 

But behind all General Amin’s pro¬ 
nouncements and actions is his con¬ 
stant need to distract both himself 
and, he hopes, his people from any 
brooding on the stale of the economy. 
His telegram to the UN Secretary- 
General recommending that the popu¬ 
lation of Israel be resettled in Britain 
was blazoned forth by the Uganda 
government radio but never actually 
sent to Mr Waldheim. The same thing 
happened to an earlier telegram to 
Tanzania’s president, Mr Nyerere, 
denouncing him for lacking the cour¬ 
age to expel Tanzania’s Asians. 

Whether the pressure intensifies even 
further really does depend on that 
imponderable “ divine guidance.” 
General Amin recently provided 
rationalisation of a sort for that first 
dream in which God told him the 
Asians must go. He told a group of 
army officers, “You sec, we are no 
longer quarrelling among ourselves. 
We are all engaged in the economic 
war. . . Should a situation arise in 
which new quarrelling has to be 
averted, divine guidance might point to 
new diversions, including, perhaps, a 
total break with Britain. 

United Nations _ 

Did we have to 
say yes? _ 

There is isoniething curious alxjuit the 
way Britain, and three other wesJt 
EuiixDtpean countries, voted in -the 
Security OouTici'l debate on the Miiddile 
East and the Munich killings. On Sun¬ 
day the United States, for only the 
second time ever, exercised ilts power of 
veto at the Security Council, and was 
left to do it alone. The sequence was 
as follows. 

On Scptemiber gtb Arab terrorists 
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kvl'led the 1 z Israeli hostages they had 
captured in Munich’s Olympic village. 
On September 8th Israelii airci^ 
bombed three places in Lebanon and 
seven places in Syria: in Lebanon 
23 people, including several children, 
are reported ito have been killed ; the 
Syrian casualties are not known but 
are presumed ito be botli consiiderably 
higher and to have contained a larger 
proportion of guerririas, the target of 
■the attacks. The following day there 
was fighting between Syrian and Israeli 
aircraft ; 'the victims this 'time, from 
falling air-^to-air 'rockets, indud^ Jor- 
dan!ians living near the point where 
the Syrian, Israeli and Jordanian 
borders converge. The nexit day, Sun¬ 
day, the Security Oouncil met at the 
request of ithe Syrian and Lebanese 
governments. 

A resolution was drafted by Somalia, 
Jugoslavia and CJuinea. All ithtree coun¬ 
tries have pro-Ara)b sympathies and the 
draft ithey came up with was one of 
the vaguest and shortest on irecord. In 
a sing'le paragraph lit dedared ifae 
council’s dee[) concern over the 
deteriorating situation in tlie Middle 
East, and cal'led on Ithe parties con¬ 
cerned 'to cease limimedialtely all military 
'Operations 'and :to exerdise the greatest 
restrainrt in the interests of in;temiational 
peace and security. It mentioned no one 
by name, and, more 'important, said 
noitliiing about the Munich killings that 
set off the latest round of violence. 

Mt (jeorge Bush, America’s ambassa¬ 
dor *to the UN, said, very forcefully, 
that any resolution must condemn the 
Munich terrorism with which, he said, 
Isurad’s air raids were obvioudy linked. 



Bush says no 
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He deposiilted a lesohjlaon spedfioaily 
condemning the Munich muraers^ the 
Black September group of teraod^ 
and all countries that encouraged or 
helped them. The four west European 
members of ithe council, Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgitim, tried to 
close the gap, and so get something 
passed, by draining ameridmenltis .to the 
Somali resolution which dep^loned, and 
called for an end to, acts terrorism 
as well as all other forms of military 
violence. These (amendments either did 
not get the necessary number of votes 
or were vetoed jointly by Russia and 
Ohina. 

This is whefie the Europeans behaved 
oddly. Having failed 'to eataiblish (the 
linkage, ithey voted for the Somali 
resolution in iits originail form. Mr 
Bush raised his aim to veto it. It would 
have been more logical if the Euro¬ 
peans had sustained their argument 
that the two things ought to be con¬ 
nected by joining Mr Bush. The Euro¬ 
peans were no less repelled by the 
Munich killings than were the Ameri¬ 
cans. In voting for a resolution that did 
not specifically refer to terrorism, the 
European governments let themselves 
appear to be saying that it was more 
important to try to check Israel’s 
retaliatory bombing raids than to 
establish the connection with Munich. 

A similar siiituation arose at tthe end 
of June. A't that time, less than a momth 
after the killing of 28 people at Lydda 
airport by Japanese gunmen, jffie 
Security Council, in a much more 
fvpecifioally worded resolution, called 
on Israel to stop its retaliatory raids 
on Lebanon, which had caused the 
death of many people unoonnected 
with the Paleatiniian Popular Front 
group that oiganised the l^da killing 
as well as some that were. But the 
United States abstained on this vote, 
rather than vetoing it, partly because a 
phrase was then included “ profoundly 
deploring all acts of violence.” 

Maybe the Lebanese, -the Syrians, 
and other Arabs, waiting for Israel’s 
next move, will be proved wrong in 
their apparent belief that the American 
veto someb'ow gives Israel the green 
light lor further raid's. The belief seems 
unju'stified ; the Americans would pre¬ 
sumably have -accepted the call for a 
cessation of fighting in the Middle East 
if only the Munich attack had been 
mentioned too. Anyway, there is a pos¬ 
sibility that Israel’s military intelli- 
genoe may be considering more 'direct 
means of combating tthe Palestinian 
guerrillas ; a warning to this effect 
appeared on Wednesday on ithe front 
page of most IsraefU new^pers. 
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The IsinaeUs have denied responsi- 
bihty for the rccenit assassination or 
atitemjJted assassination of several 
Palestinian guerrilla leaders. If they 
did, now or in the future, pursue ithiis 
course it would be answering terror 
wi'th terror, adding to the violence in 
the streets of the world. But if all other 
courses are blocked, it would still be 
less indiscriminate, and perhaps more 
effective, than using bombers. 

Arabs _ 

Open approval 

FROM OUR LfcVANT CORRESPONDENT 


The Munich killings are having strong 
repercussions at many levels on the 
Arab-lsraeli confrontation. Perhaps the 
strongest and most ominous impart has 
been on the Palestiirians themselves. It 
actually seems to have generated a 
sense of pride in the diaspora as a 
whole because it has shown that there 
is still fight left in the guerrilla move¬ 
ment. Palestinian support for Black 
September is open and defiant. For the 
guerrilla movement itself the impact 
has been decisive because, for the first 
time, the Palestinians broke through a 
p.syclK)logical-moral barrier and when 
face to face with Israelis killed in cold 
blood arul equally deliberately faced 
death. It is because they had hitherto 
been reluctant to do this that their 
earlier attacks cau.sed relatively little 
harm. The emergence of Palestinian 
kamikazes means that future strikes 
are likely to be both bolder and more 
ferocious. 

With the conspicuous exception of 
King Hussein, general Arab reaction, 
both private and official, has been one 
of overt approval. Even Egypt, after 
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some initial handwringing, has chosen 
to back the guerrillas. It only required 
some evidence that the Palestinians are 
prepared to fight and die for their 
cause to bring the strong latent Arab 
sympathy for their cause .surging to the 
surface. The Israeli air force 
strengthened the bond when its reprisal 
raids killed as many Lebanese and 
Syrian civilians as Palestinians. Conse¬ 
quently there is little chance that 
cither of these governmenls will act 
against the guerrilla movement. Nor, 
in its Black September manifestation, 
is there much that they are able to do. 

When the Israelis claim that they are 
hitting at Syria and Lebanon to force 
these governments to cuib “ guerrillas 
and terrorists " they fall into the .same 
terminological confusion as have many 
others, not least the Palestinians them¬ 
selves. This IS the failure to distinguish 
between commandos fighting in a iiK're 
or less conventional way and the actions 
of terrorists. When it was uniformed 
fighters making forays from fixed 
bases on their teriitory, the two 
governments could impose curbs. 

It is mud I harder to see what they, 
or indeed the Israelis, can do against 
something like Black September, whose 
members are true urban guerrillas, 
some aoo dedicated young men whose 
bases are bedsitters or student hostels 
in the industrial cities and university 
towns of Eurppe and north America, 
as well as the Arab countries. Against 
the Arab equivalent of the Jewish 
Ii'gun and »Stern gangs, the undercover 
detective may be able to do something 
but not blunt instruments like the 
Israeli anny or air force. Indeed, the 
Syrians, resigned to the loss of the 
CTolan Heights, seem to have decided 
to back the Palestinians to the hilt, and 
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to accept the military consequences. 

It is still too early to say whether 
Munich has made the Palestinians once 
more an effective political force ; it 
has at least made them once again a 
force to be reckoned with. Boffi Presi¬ 
dent Sadat and King Hussein, for 
rcason.s of personal prudence, will at 
least have to pause and think again 
about their moves towards peace with 
Lsrael. But the Palestinians will have 
to do much more before they can really 
halt the move from the Arab side 
towards peace, which by now has 
gathered much momentum. They seem 
to have had more .success with the 
Israelis. In their attempts to frustrate 
a negotiated peace settlement, which 
can only be made at their expense, the 
Palestinians have frequently said that 
they can alw'ays depend on the Israelis 
to do the job for them, because peace 
will be dangerous for Israel. Now Abba 
Eban, Israel’s foreign minister, has said 
that the search for peace ha.s become 
secondary to beating the guerrilla.^ and 
that this could take a good many years. 
I’he Palestinians would entirely agree 
with Mr Eban’s analysis. 

However, What the .shooting at 
Munich ha.s done is to deliver a dam¬ 
aging blow at the Egyptian plan fur 
mobilising European pressure on the 
United States—a forlorn expectation 
in the first place. The reaction to 
Munich of the press and television in 
Britain and west Germany has aroused 
Arab anger ; tlie media in France, 
Che Arabs feel, were much more bal¬ 
anced. And the “ elastic conscience of 
the west,” to u.se the words of one 
Lebanese commentator, is criticised for 
refusing to react to the deaths of 
the civilians killed in the Israeli reprisal 
raids. 
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Germany _ 

Shutting the 
stable door 

prom our eohTN cowfesiPONOENtr 

In the aftermath of Munich, the west 
German government has been running 
round shutting all the stable doors. 
'Fhe opposition press has been gleefully 
levering them open again with such 
forceful verbal jemmies as “why and 
“ how ? ” The full investigatory report 
should be completed next week ; if or 
when it will be made public is not 
clear. 

The political opposition has declined, 
with unusual delicacy, to make 
Munich an election issue. This is no 
doubt for the very good reason that 
Bavaria is one of its strongest electoral 
redoubts and security at the Olympics 
was primarily a Bavarian responsibi¬ 
lity. Moreover, there is a strong possi¬ 
bility of an electoral backla.sh of sym¬ 
pathy for Herr Brandt, whose main 
fault these past two weeks is to have 
been seen as unlucky. 

The government is trying to do two 
things : internally, to cast a beady eye 
on all Arabs whether they live in Ger¬ 
many or are wishing to get in or get 
out \ externally, to assure the Arab 
states that it wishes to build up better 
relations with them. These two 
mutually exclusive policies are being 
pursued by the two leading Fi'ee Demo¬ 
crats in the coalition government, Herr 
(ienscher, the interior minister, and 
Herr Scheel, the foreign minister. 

Herr Genscher, unforgettably pres¬ 
ent during the negotiations with the 
Arab terrorists at Munich, has said 
that all Arabs must now be subject to 
strict visa regulations when entering 
the country. This seems to be unexcep¬ 
tionable, until one discovers that most 
Arabs had to have visas anyway. The 
exceptions were Morocco, Tunisia and 
Libya, countries which distinguished 
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themselves by not breaking off diplo¬ 
matic relations when west Germany 
^changed formal relations with Israel 
in 1965. Morocco and 'Funisia are also 
the two Arab countries which receive 
by far the largest share of Gcmiun 
development aid. At a meeting of the 
interior ministers of the Lander called 
by Herr (Jenscher on Wednesday pro¬ 
posals were discussed that v^mld bring 
these three countries within the visa 
requirements, ban all militant foicign 
oiganisations, and toughen up police 
checks on suspicious foreigners. 

Herr Ciensclicr also has a plan lo 
have a special squad of men to deal 
with emergencies such as Munich. This 
Spezialtruppc would he uiidei fedeial 
control but at the disjio.sal of the 
Landei should they require it. An port 
security, already good, is to be bettered. 
Since the Munich killings, Arabs have 
found themselves subjected to the 
closest scrutiny and to consequent 
delays. 

Whether these proposed measures 
will turn a haii on the head of any 
dedicated terrorist remains open to 
doubt. The potential enemy in this 
open society is already within. 
Approximately 5*),ooo Aiab'* are now in 
west Germany. Some *jo,o()0 of them 
are officially registered as students or 
workers, and tlie rest are accounted 
for by short-term visitors. Many ot 
tliese are in Germany to .see their 
relatives ; othe^ are businessmen, a lot 
of whom come to Germany mainly to 
buy secondhand cars and ship them 
back, at great profit, to Arab countri(‘s. 
Additionally, a small but unknowable 
number of Arabs arrive legally and 
stay on illegally and indefinitely. I’here 
are said to be no fewer than lo 
Palestinian organisations in west Ger¬ 
many, with 3,000 members. The 
strongest is Fatah, with more than 
1,000 members. 

While Herr Genscher has been 
trying to do something about the 
terrorist problem, Herr Scheel has been 
having things done to him by the 
Arabs. Since 1965 (/ermany has been 
trying to rebuild its relations with the 
Arab world, from which it gets the 
greater part of its oil. 'Fhe high point 
in this endeavour was the exchange of 
ambassadors with Egypt two months 
ago. But since the Munich killings 
Egypt has been fulminating against 
Bonn witli ah emotion normally 
reserved for the United States. The 
visit of the Egyptian foreign minister, 
due this month, has been postponed 
So are the talks, due in October, about 
the resumption of German develop¬ 
ment aid to Egypt. 
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Egypt and Europe 

A sort of victory 

President Sadat's attempt to shift 
Egypt's policy in a western direction 
may have been severely hit by 
tlie Munich killings, and Egypt’s 
ambivalent reaction to the whole 
affair, but his performance in the past 
week has been more, not less, aggres¬ 
sive. He has not hesitated to imperil 
the new diplomatic relationship 
l)etween Gairo and Bonn, plus the pro¬ 
mise of German aid worth DM 1001x1 
(nearly £i3m), by starting a sharp 
quarrel with the west German govern¬ 
ment over Its statements attributing 
blame and censure for the Munich 
inunlers. 

He won a victory, of sorts. First he 
succeeded in getting the German 
government to withdraw its spokes¬ 
man’s initial suggestion that the Arab 
governments, and in particular Egypt, 
were partly responsible for what hap¬ 
pened at Munich. He then went on to 
insist on getting /rom Bonn a denial 
that it had intended any interference 
in Egypt’s domestic affairs when it 
said, in a clarifying note, that the Arab 
government should have condemned 
the terrorists’ action. All this may not 
mean very much but it shows that Mr 
Sadat is setting out to challenge, if he 
can, Israel’s influence in western 
Europe. 

How his decision, announced on 
September 9th, to replace Murad 
Ghaieb as foreign minister by Moham¬ 
med Hassan Zayyat fits into his policy 
IS not entirely clear. It can be argued 
that it demonstrates the seriousness of 
his western bid. Mr Ghaleh was made 
foreign minister in January after 
serving 10 years as Egypt’s ambas¬ 
sador in Moscow. Because of this con¬ 
nection, Mr Ghaieb has been landed 
with some of the blame for Egypt’s 
failure to get what it wanted from the 
Soviet Union. It has also been sug¬ 
gested that some of the caution and 
dourness of life in the Russian capital 
had rubbed off on to him and that he 
was the wrong man for western-style 
diplomacy. Mr Zayyat, by contrast, is 
a big, jovial man who, at the risk of an 
occasional indiscretion, is expected to 
bring a reasoned conviction to the 
presentation of Egypt’s case. Nearly all 
his career has been spent in the west, 
including two years as Egypt’s ambas¬ 
sador to the United Nations. 

If this were all there were to it, the 
replacement might have been carried 
out sooner and not when the arrange* 
ments for Mr Ghaleb’s, now Mr Zay<^ 
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yat’s, visits to European capitals, 
including London, were already made. 
The last-minute side to it suggests that 
there could be some truth in tlie reports 
that Mr Ghaleb was dismissed because 
he criticised Egypt’s handling of the 
Munich affair, in particular the part 
played by the prime minister, Mr Aziz 
Sidki, in his telephone conversation 
with Herr Brandt. Ten years in Mos¬ 
cow may have made Mr Ghaleb more 
cautious ; they have not necessarily 
made him less intelligent or less sensi¬ 
tive. 

Vietnam _ 

You go, we come 

FROM OUR SAIGON OORiRESPONIDENT 

For a moment the hopes of peace in 
Vietnam rose this week, when it 
seemed briefly that the communists 
might be preparing to soften their 
proposals for a settlement. On Monday 
the Provisional Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment, otherwise known as the Vietcong, 
issued a new “ clarificationof its 
demand for a coalition government. 
But closer examination shows that the 
basic package remains unchanged. In 
particular, die communists are still 
insisting on the prior removal of 
President Thieu. 

The aim is apparently to make the 
idea of a coalition more attractive by 
promising that it would not lead to 
the elimination of non-cornmunist 
elements, as happened in a similar 
coalition under Ho CJhi Minh in 194^* 
In the f>ioposed government of national 
concord, power would be shared 
between the communists, the present 
Saigon government (except Mr I’hieu) 
and a third group consisting of mem¬ 
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bers of the present opposition in 
Saigon and dissidents living abroad, on 
the basis of “equality, mutual respect 
and mutual non-elimination.” This 
assurance is consistent with recent 
statements by the North Vietnamese 
negotiator in Paris, Xuan Thuy, that 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong do 
not want to impose a communist 
regime on the south. 

Even after these comforting phrases, 
however, a coalition still looks like a 
death-trap to both the Thieu govern¬ 
ment and the Saigon opposition. The 
Victcong’s statement is assumed to be 
aimed chiefly at American public- 
opinion, which is this week reported by 
the Harris poll to l>e supporting Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s refusal to let the com¬ 
munists take over South Vietnam by 
a margin of 74 to 11 per cent, and 
the bombing of North Vietnam by 55 
to 32 per cent. The timing of the 
“ clarificaiion ” is thought to be linked 
with communist plans, now fully con¬ 
firmed by captured documents, for a 
spectacular new military drive in 
October, shortly before the American 
election. 

The exact aim of such an offen.sive 
can only be guessed, but a possible 
clue is contained in another part of 
the Vietcong statement. “ A solution to 
the internal problem of South Viet¬ 
nam,” it argues, “ must proceed from 
the actual situation that exists there, in 
which South Vietnam has two adminis¬ 
trations, two armies, and other political 
forces.” The present state of the Viet¬ 
cong “ administration ” hardly warrants 
its being accorded anything like equal 
status with the Saigon government, and 
the communists are certainly aware of 
this. So a possible goal of the coming 
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offensive may be to gain control of 
selected targets, peibaps including some 
provincial capitals and communication 
arteries, whi<m would give the Vietcong 
a momentary appearance of owning a 
.substantial part of the country, and 
then to take up Mr Nixon’s call for 
a ceasefire before they can be driven 
back. 

There is growing evidence of com¬ 
munist preparations to call for a snap 
ceasefire at the right moment. Mr 
Thieu has already given detailed 
instructions to military and provincial 
authorities on how to deal with any 
communist attempt to set up revolu¬ 
tionary administrations if this occurs. 
But up in the far north, at Quang Tri, 
the one provincial capital at present 
held by the North Vietnamese, the 
government’s troops this week entered 
the communist-held citadel again after 
two and a half months of stalemate. By 
Thursday it seemed possible at last 
that the deeply entrenciicd North 
namese might be evicted. 

Jugoslavia _ 

Backward twists 

Another tightening of the screw mav 
be on the way in Jugoslavia, to judge 
by President Tito’s calls over the past 
fortnight for more ideological indoc¬ 
trination and party control. The situa¬ 
tion in Croatia still unsatisfactory, 
he comf)laincd to Rijeka shipyard 
workers last week : espionage organi¬ 
sations were active in Zagreb, and 
petit-bourgeois intellectuals were shed¬ 
ding quixotic tears over the fate of 
enemies of socialimi. Buit 'these enemies, 
in Croatia and elsewhere, would, he 
said, have to be “ put inito isolaltion.” 

After 10 months in prison, ii lead¬ 
ing Croat intellectuals who had been 
as.sociated with Matica Hrvatska, the 
oldest cultural organisation in Croatia^ 
are now being brought to trial. These 
men, who include several veteran parti¬ 
sans and a former army general, are 
accused of having tried to set up, 
through Maitica Hrvatska, a flcpai^ate 
political organisaition aimed at detach¬ 
ing Croatia from Jugoslavia. Some are 
ate) charged with maintaining link^ 
with Croat emigres and with western 
inltdligence organisations. 

Neither they nor the four studen: 
leaders from Zagreb, whose trial 
been going on since the beginning m 
August, can expect to get off HghtK 
President Tito and other leaders have 
been urging the Courtjt to dispen^^e 
“revolutionary,” not “formal/* justice- 
To avoid any demonstrations of public 
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sympathy, the police are restrictinii: 
access to the courts to members t)f the 
accused men’s families and »to ]>eoplc 
considered politically trustworthy. 

In other republics, too, notably Ser¬ 
bia, various forms of pressure are on 
the increase. A Belgrade professor was 
sentenced to two years in prison in 
July for criticising last year’s constitu¬ 
tional amendments from a Serbian 
nationalist point of view. A group of 
young trot.skyists received similar sen¬ 
tences. Close on the heels of a police 
ban on Zagreb’s liberal marxist maga¬ 
zine Praxis a few weeks ago, the lead¬ 
ing Belgrade marxist oigan Fili'sofija 
has also been banned. The authorities 
took exception to an outspoken article 
by a well-known Serbian writer, 
Dobrica Cosic, who questioned the use 
of police measures as a method of 
punish ing u npal atable pol i tioa 1 

opinions. 

People are beginning to ask whether 
President Tito's overrcaction in Croatia 
last December is now becoming estab¬ 
lished party policy. Disturbingly, Tito 
referred again last week to the sixth 
party congress in naming it a.s 

the beginning of Jugoslavia's present 
troubles. That was the congress which 
took leave of the old stalinist doctrine 
that the party must control everything, 
and to most Jugoslavs marked the real 
beginning of jugos:lavia’s remarkable 
political and economic liberalisation. 
President Tito said last week that the 
1952 congress had got it all wrong: 
the party must have a hand m every¬ 
thing except purely technical matters. 

Can he really want to put back the 
clock that he himself moved forward? 
Maybe his recent utterances should be 
construed as the off-the-cuff remarks 
of a disillusioned and angiy old man. 
The fear is that all too many hardliners 
in Jugoslavia who agree with President 
Tito’s recent illiberal remarks would 
gladly put them into practice. 


Czechoslovakia _ 

A non-person hits 
back _ 

PROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Husak has enlisted the help <)f pro- 
rcginic Catholic “ peace priests ' in his 
attempts to silence grovvi)ig inter¬ 
national criticism of the recent j)ohticai 
trials in Czechoslovakia. The ‘‘ unchris¬ 
tian and slanderous campaign *’ again.'^t 
Czechoslovakia is unfair, say these 
priests in a letter last week. True, there 
have been no political trials since Presi¬ 
dent Svof)oda’s order to the courts last 
month to drop prosecutions against 
10 young i)eo]:jle. But there arc other 
people in jail awaiting trial for their 
opposition to pr)st-Dubcek policies, and 
it is not yet clear what Mr Husak 
plans to do with them. 

A tiny glimpse of w'hat those now in 
jail were subjected to was provided hy 
one defendant before his arrest. .\lfn‘d 
Cherny, a leading party figure in Brno 
and an ardent .supj)orter of Mr 
Dubcek’s reform programme in iqbB, 
was sacked from all his official posts 
and from the party soon after Mr 
Husak became party leader in April, 
i<) 69. He was given a three-year prison 
sentence a few weeks ago but, shortly 
before liis arrc.st in January, addre.ssed 
a long document to the (Jzecho.slovak 
}>arty leaders, with copies to all east 
Kuiopcan parties and to the Italian and 
French cominimiNt parlies. 'I'he dissi¬ 
dent French communist paper, Action, 
published it before his trial in June. 

Mr Cerny, who has been a party 
member since 1943, describes how he 
was summarily sacked and made a 
non-person after a speech to the cen¬ 
tral committee in which he criticised 
the anti-Dubcek movement. A case 
was steadily fabricated against him and 
his colleagues, he said, to the point 
where they cveniually faced arrest. He 
went on to point out that Mr Husak 
and his friends, who now boast that 
they scrapped Mr Dubcck's 1968 re¬ 
form programme, forget to mention 
that at the time they fully supported 
the programme. And he reminds the 
present leaders that the 1968 reform 
was welcomcxl by many cornmuni.st 
parties, socialists and progressive demo¬ 
crats, convinced that it would 
strengthen the cause of socialism.” 
Recent criticism by western communist 
parties supports this view. 

Alfred Cerny then talks of a “ party 
of the future ” in Czecho.slovakia ; 

This party has no organisation. It docs 

n*»t even have a name. But it has two 
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features which nothing can take from it : 
a critical spirit and the strength that 
derives from solidarity. It is the parry 
of the past that holds power. It has the 
means with which to distort reality and 
cause fear, to buv and divide. 

Clearly, Czechoslovakia's leaders 
hoped that by holding the trials in 
sequence rather than .simultaneously 
and by holding them in secret they 
would minimise theii impact, both at 
home and on foreign .svnqxtrhisers. 
Their plans have at least partly mis* 
fired, tliank.s to the courage of men like 
Alfred Ceruv. 

Russia _ 

Brezhnev's battle 
for bread _ 

The Kussiati pres.s in recent week.s has 
had a wartime look about it. Iwery- 
whene there i.s talk of “winning the 
battle.” Kveii .sober IVavda tries to con¬ 
vey the excili^meni, highlighting dis¬ 
pa tche.s from its fn>iii-line correspon¬ 
dents m Siberia and K.azakh.stan, car- 
rving articles full of military metaphors 
and splashing pictures of war heroes 
and their assault vehiclc.s. No, not 
tanks, combine har\ esters : the battle 
today is foi bread. 

This year's harve.st has had to com¬ 
pete against the natural perils of a 
frostv winter followed l>y a very dry 
summer. I'lie damage done to the crop 
in western Russia makes the yield from 
the new granaries of Kazaklistan and 
Siberia of vital importance. But, judg¬ 
ing from its eager shopping for grain, 
from the United States, Canada, 
France and Australia, the government 
seems to be prejiaring for the worst. 

I'hc problems of this year’s harvest 
are a stage in the protracted battle to 
moderni.se farming, and to put agricul¬ 
ture, w'hich even today employs more 
than a quarter of all Russian workers, 
on a par with industry. The struggle 
has been going on for nearly 20 years. 
Khrushchev tried to restore the balance 
by shock tactics, the magic of maize 
and the mass reclamation of virgin 
land.s. Since he dLsappeared from the 
scene the battle has been less spec¬ 
tacular but not less expensive : farming 
is to absorb 21.5 per cent of total 
capital investment in the current five- 
year plan. 

Targets have become more realistic 
than they were in Khrushchev's day. 
The aim for 1971-73 is an average 
yearly grain crop of 193m tons com¬ 
pared with 167.3m tons in the previous 
five years. Total agricultural output is 
to go up bv about 21 per cent over the 
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same period. Or at least that is the 
plan. Although Russian farming output 
has, on average, been rising steadily 
over recent years, the increase in pro- 
; duction does not correspond to the 

; money poured in. 

This apparently unbridgable gap 
jj, between what goe.s in and what come.s 

I out has led westerners to suggest two 

I, alternative courses for Russia’s planners. 
The first is that Rus.sia should follow 
the example of nineteenth-century 

j Britain and rely on industrial exports 
: to pay for a large part of its food. But 

: the analogy does not really apply. 

Britain, at that lime, could afford this 
' policy from its .sale of manufactured 
; goods ; the Soviet Union is still mainly 
, exporting raw materials. It.s problem 
^ is not how to pay for foreign 

food but how it» increase its own 
yield fronr the land. 


Mr Brezhnev has several times 
admitted that it will take many five- 
year plans to overcome the difficulties. 
He ha.s also made it plain that the 
basic problem is not so much bread as 
grain for livestock and a resultant 
major expansion in meat and dairy 
farming. 'I'liis is where the deal with 
the United States, with its emphasis on 
animal feed-slufl’s, comes in. But 
a change in approach is needed. 
Hitherto the outside world has pro¬ 
vided Rus.sia with stopgap .supplies in 
years of bad harvest. If Russia’s plan¬ 
ners could pluck up the courage to 
accept the necessity of regular outside 
supplies of animal fodder, the cattle- 
rearing ]>rogramme would be enlarged 
bevond the .scope of present plans. 

'The second suggestion put out by 
we.sterner.s is that Russia should shift 
its fanning towards smaller holdings 
and more private enterprise. This, too, 
is an unlikely development. It is true 
that in their recent efforts to boost farm 
production the Russians have paid 
greater heed to financial incentives. 
Prices for farm produce were raised, 
bonuses were introduced and wages 
have gone uj) on both slate and 
collective farms. But over the past 20 
years the unmistakable trend is away 
from smaller units of production and 

V private holdings towards larger estates 

V under closer control. In 1930 there 
were some 125,000 collective farms. 
By now these I rave been merged into 
33,000 larger units, eacfi kolkhoz 
averaging 7,400 acres under cultivation. 

Despite present troubles and pa.st 
failures, Russia’s agricultural planners 
have not altered their ends and hardly 
their means. They are still banking on 
more equipment, more fertilisers, and 

^ on land improvement and a bigger 
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Be careful with bread, it says 


electricity supply, to bring them 
tdoser l-o western levels of productivity. 
How far they .still have to go is 
reflected in manpower figures. In 1970 
no less than 26.4 per cent of the total 
Soviet labour force was still employed 
in farming ; this was twice the French 
and five times the American proportion. 
Without a radical change in this pat¬ 
tern, and the plan for 1975 forecasts a 
proportion still as high as 23.1 per 
cent, Ru.ssia will continue to be seri¬ 
ously handicapped in its economic race 
with the we.sit. But this is tfie long-term 
problem. Mr Brezhnev’s mind is no 
doubt on more immediate issues: 
Russia’s last disastrous harvest, in 1963, 
preceded Nikita Khru.shchev’s fall. 

Malta _ 

As you were 

hROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Just how smooth Britain’s relations with 
Malta have become after the recent 
little unpleasantness was shown by 
Malta’s independence day celebrations 
on September 8th. The British opened 
the historic; forts under their control 
to the public, organised communica- 
tion.s, and placed the marker buoy.s for 
the (band Harbour firework extrava¬ 
ganza ; the guns of HMS Jaguar 
signalled the start of the regatta, and 
the Royal Marines put on a judo dis¬ 
play. That British forces could play 
so prominent a part in so symbolic an 
event would have been unthinkable 
.‘iix months ago, before the March 
defence agreement was signed. 
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There are still a few wrinkles to be 
ironed out-Hnotably the effect on 
Malta of the floating pound and the 
number of Maltese to be employed 
by the British. But Mr Mintoff, 
although he raised the question of 
compensation for the floating of ster¬ 
ling during his visit to London in July, 
die! not press the matter hard. And 
Britain has agreed not to reduce the 
number of Maltese it employs before 
next April, and then only in phased 
cuts until March, 1979, when the whole 
agreement runs out. 

• The return of the British is pretty 
well complete. At the height of the 
evacuation some 50,000 tons of equip¬ 
ment and all but 30 of the 3,000 ser¬ 
vicemen were taken off the island. 
Now, at a total cost of nearly £6m, 
there are 2,500 men back with 31,000 
tons of stuff. Allowing for the fact 
that shake-ups of this kind alway.s pro¬ 
vide the opportunity for small econo¬ 
mies in men and material, tfhere is only 
one major unit yet to return—the 
squadron of photo-reconnaissance Can¬ 
berra planes now in Cyprus. In the 
Nato context, this means that British 
forces can resume their task of track¬ 
ing the Russian navy in the area ; to 
Britain it means the continuance of a 
good training ground and attractive 
recruiting |io.sters. But the high rent 
Britain and Nato are paying for the 
base is justified only by the need to 
deny it to the Russians. By 1979 
this need may not be great enough. 

Certainly Mr Mintoff hopes that 
this agreement will be the last. But his 
hopes are rooted in the expectation of 
economic .self-sufficiency in seven years’ 
time : a prci.spcct that has been made 
even less likely by Mintoffian diplo¬ 
macy. Malta’s trade gap, £46.6m last 
year, is at present filled by the direct 
defence subsidy, tourism and “ involun¬ 
tary tourism ”—the annual spending of 
about £i3m by Briti.sh forces. Rising 
exports are narrowing this gap, but 
these are mainly from industrie.s 
attracted to the island by incentives 
offered by the previous government. 
Since the pre.sent government abolished 
tax holidays, grants and loans, there 
has been no new major investment. 

The Valletta dockyards, Malta’s 
other main natural resource, are still 
running at a lo.ss. Unemployment has 
ri.sen from 5,000 at the time of Mr 
Mintoff’s election to just over 8,000—a 
fifth of whom have been able to join 
the para-military Emergency Labour 
Corps. This, at present, is gainfully 
employed in extending Luqa runway 
to take jumbo jets. There is plainly a 
limit to this kind of poor relict 
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China _ 

The buck still 
stops at Mao 

Mrs Mao may be the most powerful 
political wife in the business but she 
is not permitted to handle her hus¬ 
band’s mail. This unique revelation 
about life in the Mao household comes 
directly from the chairman’s mouth, 
according to one of the anti-Lin Piao 
documents now streaming into Taiwan 
and Hongkong. Mao is said to have 
contrasted his own wife’s restricted 
role with the much wider powers 
assumed, in her heyday, by Mrs Lin 
Piao. “ I never approve of my wife 
becoming the office director of my 
work unit,” he declared. “ In Lin 
Piao’s unit, his wife is the office 
director and all four (Lin’s alleged co¬ 
conspirators) must go through her to 
consult him.” 

One must do one’s own work,” 
the 78-year-old leader went on, and 
keep secretaries in their place. “ T 
pick the documents, read them myself 
and do my own writing concerning 
things which need to be done so that 
things won’t go wrong.” 

Mao made these remarks, so an 
alleged central committee document 
rrj)orts, at a time when things 
were going very wrong indeed—on the 
eve of Lin Piao’s fatal flight to Mon¬ 
golia, a year ago. Evidendy the oonflicit 
between Mao and his erstwhile heir- 
apparent had already come to a head 
and Mao we?At off on a tour of the 
provinces, presumably to rally support 
for his side. It was during this tour 
that Mao Issued the ddreotive tliat has 
since become the masiter-slogan of the 
anti-Lin Piao campaign : ” Practise 

marxism and not revisionism ; unite 
and don’t split ; be open and above 
board and don’t conspire and intrigue.” 

Mao told provincial leaders that Lin 
was trying to seize power and that he 
Ivad actually launched a ” shock 
attack ” during a central oommii'ttec 
meeting in August, 1970, alt Lushan. 
This attack seems to have been a coni- 
plicaited ruse whereby Lin’s follower, 
gushing wi'th flattery abouit Mao’s 
genius, nominated him as head of state. 
Their expectation was that Mao would 
turn the job down and it would then 
fall to Lin Piao. The plan misfired and 
no head of state was chosen, mainly 
because Mao insisted that tlit po®t 
should not be filled. But apparently 
the sinister implications of the “attack” 
remained a secret. 

By March, 197X1 Mao had become 
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suspicious of lin and iit was then thlalt 
Lin’s son drew up the 00^ plan 
oodenamed the 571 Engineering Out¬ 
line. The next monrti the four top 
military leaders, who later disappeaired 
with Lin and are now revealed to have 
conspired with him, were compelled to 
seif-critici®e for some uridiisdos^ errors. 
And by August Mao was convinced 
that somethiing was afoot. But even 
then he could not have been aware of 
the 571 plot because he told provincial 
leaders, Lin should still be protected.’' 

Mao returned to Peking on Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1971. We do not yet know 
what happened on that fateful day— 
whether IJn and com]>any followed 
their plan “ to make use of poisonous 
gas, germ weapons, Ix^rnbings, assas¬ 
sination, kidnapping, uH^an terrorism ” 
in a desperate pre-emptive sitrike. But 
wc do know k was that very evening 
that Lin, his wife, his son and six still 
unidentified odicrs took off in a Tri¬ 
dent jet headed for Irkutsk. 

The pirate docrunients from Peking 
fill in many of the gaps in the Lin 
Piao case, though they clearly do not 
tell the whole story. But they also cast 
a revealing light on Mao’s role in 
China today. A man who at nearly 80 
undertakes a long provincial tour to 
(juell a conspiracy against himst^lf, who 
not only does uis own writing but in 
one document lays down all the major 
themes of Chinese propaganda for the 
following year—this man is not the 
passive figurehead he is sometimes 
pictured as. L>n Piao did not make 
thi.s misjudgnient ; he called Mao, and 
Mao let the attack be circulated, “ the 
biggest tyrant in (Chinese history,” 
codenamed B32—the big bomber 
which rains destruction on all below. 
But in the end Lin must have under¬ 
estimated him too. 

France _ 

Proxenetisme 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

You may be a prostitute, but you may 
not live ofl’ one nor provide her work¬ 
ing quarters. The same hypfx:rilic.al 
law holds good in France as elsewhere, 
with the same predictable results. 
Everyone knows where the “ hotels ’ 
or tlie bars that serve as their shop- 
windows are, but the police normally 
have the good sense to leave them 
untouched. 

Good sense—which in Lyons is 
turning out to have been aided by 
good friendship and good money too. 
In the past three weeks s^ral past or 
present policemen, including the former 


chief of the local CID, havfe 
been arrested, suspended, or qu^tioned 
by the magistrates investigating 
France’s latest storm in a teacup. Au 
are suspected of having been too 
friendly wdth, paid off by, or in one 
case actually investing in, the local 
brothels—offences captured in the fine 
French word, proxenetisme. 

In addition a local member of the 
national assembly has hastily resigned 
from membership of the ruling party, 
the UDR, which has doubtless learned 
from the harm it suffered when a 
deputy involved in last year’s big pro- 
]x:rty scandal was allowed to remain in 
good standing for many months. This 
time, though, the dejnjt ■ concerned is 
rujt protesting bewildered innocence. 
His attitude is that prostitution 
exists ami ip.so facto brothels, and that 
a local deputy cannot be expected to 
treat portions of the electorate as 
unpersons. He proposes, he says, to 
fight the forthcoming elections as an 
independent. 

Although the c^jposilion is trying to 
blow the affair uji into a political 
scandal, it is in fact more a symptom 
of the tension between the police and 
the magistracy, which is not unknown 
elsewhere, but which lias been notable 
at Lyons since the acquittal of two men 
accused of murdering a policeman 
during the riots of May, 1988. This, 
in turn, reflects the keenness of some of 
the younger judges, grouped in a union 
formed just after “ the events,” to 
make clear the distinction, constantly 
denied as fictitious by the far left, 
between the judiciary and the execu¬ 
tive or, more specifically, the ruling 
I)arty. When the UDR’s former 
general secretary, M. I'omasini, last 
year accused the magistracy of “ gut¬ 
lessness ” towards demonstrators, Paris, 
saw the unprecedented sight of a 
demonjitration of judges. 

There are signs here and there, not 
least in the leaks that reach the oppo¬ 
sition press, that some members of the 
civil service feel the same way. Tax 
inspectors have complained in public v 
of the pressure they are under to be ; 
kind towards certain taxpayers. A ; 
more startling development this week /S 
was when a pro-Israeli ex-member of 
a leading UDR minister's staff revealed 
some damaging documents to the press^ ;; 
and threatened to reveal more, unless^ ,, 
the government demanded a return of, /. 
French Mirage planes from Libya. ? 
Among the documents was a letter 
from the luckless M. Tomasini urging ? 
the minister—unsuccessfully—to give a " 
motorway contract to a particular / 
private company. 



it\s jiot the length of runway that 
limits the capacity of modern airports. It’s 
baggage and passenger handling. 

Cable & Wireless are the pioneers of 
LOPAC —a new system for dealing with 
this problem. LOPAC (I.oad Optimisation 
and Passenger Acceptance Control) marries 
computer and communications tcclinology 
to increase passenger throughput. 
Automatic issue of boarding passes, 
increased information availability at check¬ 
in mean less lime spent on documentation, 
more titnc available for service to 
passengers. 

How many on standby ? Who gets a 
vegetarian dinner? ]-,OPAC keeps track of 
all the interdependent detail that only 
electronic data processing can handle 
simultaneously. Up to loo flights can be 
handled at the same time, with separate and 
confidential data for each airline. And 


modular ctjnstruction makes the system 
really flexible and remarkably easy to install. 

This is the kind of expertise we offer - 
based on traffic management and operational 
experience in satellite, cable and radio 
communications. It’s available to solve your 
telecommunication problems. 

We bring together the things that bring 
people together. By telephone, telegraph, 
telex and television. 

The Cable and Wireless Group of 
Companies and Associates, with offices 
around the world. 

(iCABLEft 
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Los Angeles is viliere the Pacific 
meets the lLS.financiail^ 
Natural)^ Continental Bank is there. 

During the 1960’s, the dollar amount of foreign trade moving through the Pacific 
States of the U.S. more than trebled to $14.3 billion per year. 

This continuing trend, coupled with Continental Bank’s desire to better serve 
customers in the Pacific Basin and in the western United States, strongly suggested the 
opening of an international banking subsidiaiy on the West Coast. 

A major factor in the Pacific States’ growth in foreign trade in the 1960’s was the 
emergence of Los Angeles as the foreign trade capital of the West Coast. In that period, 
the annual volume of foreign trade through the Angeles customs district more than 

quadrupled, registering just a shade under $5 billion in 1970. 

Continental’s West Coast subsidiaiy opened September 12,1972 in Los Angeles’ 
Atlantic Richfield Plaza. The address is 515 S. Rower St., Los Angeles, California,90071. 

This adds one more link to Continental’s comprehensive six-continent network. A 
network which enables us to meet the needs of multinational corporations virtually 
anywhere in the world. A network which, through judicious expansion, has retained the 
flexibility and efficiency so important to the smooth conduct of international business. 

Talk to Qmtinental’s people in Los Angeles. Or, in Singapcnre. Or, in London. Or, 
in any financial communi^ in the world where things are happening. 



CONTIIMENIAL BANK 


Contiiwnul lUinofi Nttioml Bulk md Tnat C 
51$ S. Fknwer St., Anfelei. OUf. 90071. Abo: / 
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Economic recovery swells 
the Republican tide 

Washington, DC 


Wliile politicians bombard the land 
with rhetoric the United States 
economy continues to outperform the 
rest of the world. The growth of output 
is rapid—an average annual rale of 
7-5) per cent in the three quarters end¬ 
ed in June. Employment has increased 
by a record 2.6m in the year 
ended in August and unemployment 
has started to come down although, at 
5.6 per cent of the labour force, it 
remains fairly high. Among experi¬ 
enced, full-time workers the unemploy¬ 
ment situation has improved much 
more than the overall figures would 
indicate ; for example, tlie jobless 
rate for married men is now down to 
•2.6 per cent. 

The record on inflation is not quite 
as impressive, though it appears to he 
better than that of most, if not all, of 
the other industrial countries. Con¬ 
sumer prices in July were per cent 
above those a year earlier, and the 
record would have been even better but 
for a substantial increase this year in 
die volatile and unpredictable sector 
of food prices. Wholesale prices tell 
much the same story, with farm and 
food prices distorting an otherwise res¬ 
pectable performance. 

It is not yet clear whether the 
Administration’s target of an inflation 
rate of 3 per cent or less “ by the end 
of the year ” (with the inflation index 
unspecified) can be met, but the results 


so far suggest that the goal is not out 
of reach. Perhaps most encouraging, 
wage inflation has slowed down signi- 
ficanlly, piol)ably thanks in good part 
to wage control. The broadest mea¬ 
sure of hourH compensation has risen 
at an annual rate of only per cent 
so far rhis year, much better than the 
7-8 per cent that prevailed in 1970 
and 1971 before controls were imposed. 

What is more, the early forecasts for 
1973 are uniformly optimistic. The 
annual compositeforecast of the 
National Association of Business 
Economists, which has just been pub¬ 
lished, indicates a growth in the real 
gross national product next year of 
onlv a little less than the 6.2 per cent 
now probable for this year, with a 
further reduction of unemfdoyment. 
'I'hcre is great concern about the infla¬ 
tionary danger inherent in the runaway 
federal budget and much political 
argument about the issue of higher 
tuxes, but most ecoia)niists appear to 
feel that the economy will still have 
sufficient slack through most of 1973 to 
avoid the problem of excess demand. 
The business economists, for example, 
predicted a rise of 3.5 per cent in the 
consumer price index next year, not 
much worse than the 3.3 per cent fore¬ 
seen for this year. 

How docs all this affect the election 
campaign? Mr Arthur Okun, a former 
chairman of the President’s Council of 


Economic Advi.sers and now a part of , 
the McCJoverii campaign, einphavsises 
that “ the Democratic side will focus 
on the four-year Nixon record,” not 
just on 1972. This shows, of course^ 
such things as a shortfall in output 
from full-employment levels of some 
$173 billion, 6 m lost nan-years of 
labour, more inflation tlian in the 
Kennedy and Johnson years and a 
weak performance bv corporate pro- ' 
fits. Mr Okun and otlier Democrats 
also refuse to accept a completely rosy 
view of the present picture, even 
though “ the four-vear record is more i 
dramatically dismal." Senator 
MeUrovern is telling tht country : 

1 can understand why tiu- Republicans 
would prefer in forget their own 
(.•cniKunic record. Their attempt 10 cover 
n)i their failures with a call to fear the . 
Democrats serves narrow' political . 
purposes. But it is no service to America. 
Mr MrClovcrn and his camp are also 
ixiinting gleefully to the mammoth 
budget deficits run up by Mr Nixon, 
w^hich liavc “ already exceeded the 
combined deficits of President Eisen- >' 
liowcr, President Kennedy and Presi-^ 
dent Johnson.” Regardless of the Nixon p 
deficits, wliose j)olitical impact may not 
be large, iliere are undoubtedly mil¬ 
lions of voters who remember the 1970- '; 
71 recession ;ind who will continue to ; 
associate Republicans with economic 
troubles, d tiese people, whose num- % 
her is unknown, will not be sufficiently 
impre.ssed by the lecent recovery to -V 
.switch their votes to the Republic^ans. 
But the enormous lead of Mr Nixon in 'y 
the polls suggests strongly that most ;■ 
Americans did not find the poor ' i 
forniance of the economy all th^t 
troublesome ; or tltat the reper^; | 
recovery and the President’s dramatiaftS 
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witch of policy last August has 
eassured them ; or that other issues 
mtweifth the economic one. In any 
:ase, ii is already clear tliat the 
iconomy by clet'tion day will be in 
letter shape than it has been for three 
'ears, which will hardly hurt Mr 
»Iixon. 

In this situation, most of the debate 
o far has been about taxation (see 
lage ()H). Although government spend- 
ng is seemingly hurtling out of con- 
rol, President Nixon, through aides 
ach as Mr John Ehrlichrnan, lias all 
lut promised that there would be no 
ax increase in his second Adirrinistra- 
ion, Tliis IS widely disbelieved and 
here is imn'h puzzlement about wliy 
he President made the pledge when, it 
> thou^^ht, li(* will only have to break it. 
It may be that he has some tricks up 
his sleeve to slow dt>wn the growtli 
of govfM'nmenl spending, Init he has 
certainly not <,lisclose<l them. It is 
almost unanimously agreed that unless 
something drastic is done, good 
economic practice would call for a tax 
increase by 1974 at tlie latest. 

Senator McCjovern, of course, 0])cnly 
espouses higher taxes—some $212 bil¬ 
lions’ worth. But this large sum would 
fall almost entirely on corporations and 
relatively ricli individuals, with more 
than half of the total to come through 
far tougher taxation of capital gains 
both during a man's lifetime and at liis 
death. I'he McCIovern programme, 
announced only at the end of August, 
has begun to produce a response from 
the Administration. The Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr Peterson, said last 
week : 

His most recent proposal seems to rest 
on a coniideiicc, perhaps well placed 
unfortviiMicly, that the public docs not 
know or ap[)reciatc the imporiaiice of 
incentives for business to invest, incen¬ 
tives (o grow and incentives to provide 
more jobs. , . . I’here is a peculiar sort 
of nearsightedness in the Mc( Govern 
proposal that ignores or is oblivious to 
the disastrous consequences that will 
surclv ensue from cutting back on 
capital investment. . . . 

A counter-attack lias also been 
launched against Senator McGovern’s 
plan to create ini “public ser¬ 
vice ” jobs as a key element in his plan 
for full employment. Mr Nixon has 
called tlie.se *' dead-end ” jobs and Mr 
Peterson describes them as jobs that 
never catch hold, that require annual 
resuscitation through the appropria¬ 
tions process and often contain the 
seeds of their ultimate extinction 
‘Vbbeause they are inherently unpro¬ 
ductive or even parasitical.” 

' Senator McGovern has said, and 
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repeats, that “ I will take whatever 
steps are necessary to guarantee a job 
opportunity to every man and woman 
in America who is able to work, includ¬ 
ing idle youth able and willing to 
work.” With the debate just begun, it 
is not yet clear how this pledge has 
been received by the public. The only 
available evidence from the polls is 
that a majority of Americans con¬ 
sider Mr McGovern “ too radical ” and 
it is quite possible that his full- 
employment proposals will turn out to 
be counterproductive politically. 


ELECTION 72 

Kennedy joins in 

For the first lime since his nomination 
Senator McGovern has been liearing 
the roar of the crowds. People turned 
out in many thou.sands in Minneapolis, 
in Chicago, in Detroit and Cleveland. 
If a large number of tliem came mainly 
to .sec Senator Edward Kennedy, who 
for the first time joined his party's 
yiresidential candidate on the road, the 
effect w'as still electrifying. Mr 
McCioveni himself drove home his 
familiar charges with new gusto and 
had the crowds shouting “ No ” in 
unison to the Republican slogan “ Four 
more years.” The morale of the 
McGovern staff has soared. By Thurs¬ 
day Mr Kennedy was due to have 
appeared with Senator McGovern in 
.seven important states, from Michigan 
to Pennsylvania, and more joint 
appearances are promised. 

.Senator Kennedy is an accompli.shed 
political .speaker who attracts coverage 
in the press and on television and he 
has a political magic which is partly 
his own and partly a reflection of that 
of his two dead brothers. He appeals 
to the nostalgia for the Kennedy years 
felt by many Democrats who have been 



Cometot comes to Minnesota 
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alienated by Senator McGovern’s 
brasher young supporters. Mr Kennedy 
has dose tics, too, with party regulars, 
including, most particularly, Mayor 
Daley of Chicago. The feud over the 
exclusion of the Daley contingent from 
the Democratic convention was buried 
this week under extravagant phrases 
from the mayor and Mr McGovern’s 
praise for a “ great party loyalist.” 

Senator McGovern’s strategy seems 
to be to spend the rest of this month 
mending his relations with the 
traditional sources of Democratic 
strength—workers, farmers, racial and 
religious minorities, the party organi¬ 
sations—in traditionally Democratic 
ways. In October he hopes to be freer 
to attack Mr Nixon in his own style 
and to speak more of his hopes for the 
country as a whole. But for the moment 
he is promising better days to Mexican- 
Americans in New' Me.xico, new' jobs to 
workers discharged from the aerospace 
industry in Texas and so on. 

Our correspondent in Minnesota 
describes Mr McGovern's appearance 
at a farm festival : 

Senator McCiovern’s launcliing-pad 
for an urban orbit seemed paradoxical: 
the Farinfest, a farm equipment show 
and site of the world ploughing contest, 
deep in the heart of rural, Republican 
Minnesota. Although Mr McGovern 
grew up in a farm state, this is the hrst 
time in his present campaign that he 
has appeared as the friend-of-the- 
family-farm. He more than made up foi 
past neglect. His theme was that the 
Nixon Administration had aggravated 
the cost-price squeeze on the farmer 
and, by favouring the big farm firms, 
was sealing tlie fate of the family farm. 
As President, he said, he would raise, 
supjiort for farm prices; he would 
appoint a “ working farmer ” as 
Secretary of Agriculture; and he would 
lower taxes on farms by having the 
federal government pay for public 
assistance and in part for schools. 

There was a flavour of real prairie 
populism, particularly in his statement 
that the Soviet grain deal “ smelled ” of 
favouritism to the big exporters of 
grain. One of Senator McGovern’s 
problems is that in general farmers arc 
doing well, as he virtually confessed by 
saying that they could not afford a 
President who gave them only one good 
year in four. The farm vote, of course, 
no longer carries the political weight 
that it did before farmers thronged into 
the cities. But Mr McGovern’s calcu¬ 
lation seems to be that in urban states 
suc'h as Illinois and Ohio the farm vote 
might just tip the balance in Novem¬ 
ber’s poll. 
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Watergate part 3 

Mr Bernard Barker has already done 
far too much talking for the comfort 
of those in the White House. He 
claimed this week that nothing, not 
even a long prison sentence, would drag 
from him the names of all those 
involved in the raid on the Watergate 
office of 'the Democratic party in which 
he took part in June. But his bit of 
bravado has confirmed everyone’s 
worst suspicions that there are other 
names to be named. Until now those 
in positions of authority in the cam¬ 
paign to re-elect 'the President, includ¬ 
ing Mr Nixon, have been plugging the 
rheme that tlie five jnen who were 
caught red-handed spying into the 
private affairs of the Democratic 
])arty were working on their own. 

The findings of the Department of 
Justice, which gave a very narrow 
brief to its investigating agents, seem 
to back up this theory'. And a grand 
jury is expected to hand down indict¬ 
ments in the next few days which will 
be confined to the five suspects who 
were arrested on the spot and two 
fonner While House aides who are 
reported to have been in tlie Demo¬ 
cratic offices the same morning. 

But this neat little exi)lanalion has 
been wearing thin for some time. 
Coiitributions to the Republican cam¬ 
paign worth $114,000 in all turned up 
in the bank account of Mr Barkci. 
Gash from this account was later found 
in the possession of Mr Barker when 
he was arrested. An anonymous 
Republican informant who claims to 
have been involved in the whole affair 
is said to have admitted to the Demo¬ 
crats that the happenings at the 
Watergate were only part of a much 
larger scheme to spy on the oppo-sition. 
According to the Washington Post, the 
same informant has also confirmed that 
the things he learned about the Demo¬ 
crats by listening in to their telephone 
conversations were pas.sed on to high- 
ranking officials in the committee to 
re-elect the President and to a presiden¬ 
tial assistant. Before the informant wa^ 
assigned to the Watergate operation he 
served as a security guard for Mrs 
Martha Mitchell, the wife of Mr John 
Mitchell, who was the head of the 
committee to re-elect the President 
until his resignation two weeks after 
the break-^n at the Watei^te. 

What was originally a case of spying 
on the Democrats has widened into 
an affair which involves the manipula¬ 
tion of Republican campaign funds. 
Contributions to the party have been 


“ laundered ”—that is, their source has 
been concealed—by moving them in 
and out of bank accounts in 
Mexico. Large sums in cash have 
been handed over clandestinely. At 
one point Mr Maurice Stans, the 
finance chairman of President Nixon’s 
campaign, had $350,000 in cash 
in his isafe. This week the staff of 
the Banking and Currency Connn-ittee 
of the House of Representatives, which 
is investigating the affair, accu.scd Mr 
Stans of approving the transfer of funds 
through Mexico and was highly oriliical 
of l>is bookkeeping. The chairman, 
Mr Wright Patman, lias asked the 
committee t() hold public hearings. 

The Watergate scandal is worth its 
weigiit in gold to die I 3 cmocratic party, 
which takes every opportunity to bring 
the case before the public eye. It has 
just filed another suit against the 
Republicans, this time for conspiring 
to (xjinmit [x>li'tical t*s]>itHiage. Tlie 
Repullilicans, in turn, have fih'ifj a suit 
against ithe Democrats and claim 
'that they 'tCKi have bee.i violating the 
new law gweniing c>amj>aign spending. 
7 ’he General Accounting Office* {•whidh 
policeis tlie new act) has already 
accused Mr Nixon's re-election nunmit- 
lee of a numlber of violations of the law. 
Common Cause, a citi/eiis’ lobby 
grouj), ha^' also brought a suit to force 
the Republicans to disclose the sources 
of the $iorn they collected before the 
campaign spending law came into 
force on April '/di. It is oiiK since that 
date 'that tlie riairies of donors of more, 
than $4,000 to the presidential cam¬ 
paign funds have had to be disclosed. 
But the new act does not seem to have 
frightened aw'ay Republican benefac¬ 
tors. I'he latest accounts show that 
tlie party received—<arid spent—$5111 in 
the last three weeks of August. 


District's new rule 

There are now tw'o more surprises to 
add to this year’s election list. Two 
senior (and elderly) Democratic mem¬ 
bers of tlie House of Representatives, 
Mr John McMillan of South Ca’^-olina 
and Mr Wayne Aspinaff of Colorado, 
were defeated at the jjoll.s this week by 
younger men. Mr McMillan, the chair¬ 
man of die District of Columbia Com¬ 
mittee of the House who failed to get a 
majority in a three-way contest la.st 
month, was defeated in a run-off elec¬ 
tion by Mr John Jenrette. Mr Aspinall, 
the conservative cliairman of the 
Interior a-nd Insular Affairs Commirtce, 
was defeated by Mr Alan Merson. Mr 
Aspinall seems to have suffered from 
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the addition of a new area, a suburban 
part of Denver, to his district. And 
w'hile he was attending to his congres¬ 
sional duties in Washington, his oppo¬ 
nent was ou)t campaigning. 

Mr McMillan, who is a southern 
conservative of the old mould, claims 
dial he was defeated by the black vote 
in South Carolina. But his constituents 
ah.o seem to have tired of a represent¬ 
ative who spent a gieat deal of his time 
on the affairs of the District of Colum¬ 
bia. Nor did they lake kindly to a deal 
whicli he made with his other oppo** 
nent, who came third in the primary 
contest in which the Democratic voters 
slated tlieir preferences. In return for 
the votes which both misguidedly 
thought Mr Craig could hand over 
lock, sitfx:k and barrel, Mr McMillan 
agreed that he would support home 
rule for the District of Columbia and 
the abolition of the District committee. 
In the past the chairman has been a 
fierce opponent of home rule and one 
of the main stumlbling blocks 'in tlie 
wuy of its adoption. 

What will happen now to the Dis¬ 
trict Committee ? If it survives and the 
Democrats retain control of Congress, it 
will come under the diairman^ip of 
Mr Charles Diggs, a black Congress¬ 
man, whose views on running Washing-, 
ton, with its large black population, 
differ widely from those of Mr McMil¬ 
lan. Mr Diggs would like to keep the 
committee in existence now that power , 
is nearly in his hand.s. But the Senate, 
which has voted many times in the 
past in favour of home rule for Wash¬ 
ington, did so again last year. Under 
this measure the district would have its ' 
own elected mayor and council like 
any other city ; they are novy , 
appointed by the President It woul^ 
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, Have znost of the legislative and fiscal 

' power over its own affairs that are now* 
held by Congress. It would be able to 
choose its own judges ; this is now done 
by the federal government. 

Up to now home rule has always 
eome to grief in the House committee 
and it looks as though history will 
repeat itself again tliis year. The Re¬ 
publican members of the committee, 
under pressure from the Justice 
Department, do not want the District 
to be able to appoint its judges. Thev 
argue that this would undermine the 
Administration’s efforts to bring law 
and order to the capital city. But when 
Mr McMillan made his deal on home 
rule witli his former opponent those in 
favour of autonomy for the District 
thought they had enough votes to pass 
the measure through the committee. 
Howevei the leading Republicans 
stayed away when the vote on home 
rule was due lo take [)lace last week, 
thus denying the necessary quorum of 
14 needed to conduct business. 


Schools on strike 

Education in America is big business. 
As the schools and colleges reopen, 
over 60m pupils and students are 
streaming back ; the bill last year was 
$54 billion. In the coming year more 
than 30 per cent of the 209m people 
in the country will be going to school 
—as administrators, teachers and 
students. This year, however, the 
increase in enrollment is the smallest 
for 28 years. In the elementary schools 
it has actually fallen by 500,000, as the 
result of the lower birth-rate. 

Not quite all of America’s 3m 
teachers will be back at the blackboard, 
however. New York City has been 
lucky ; instead of the threatened strike 
—le.ss over waives than over ways of 
increasing teachers’ productivity— 
there has been a notably liarmonious 
scfttlemen't. Mr Slianker, the head of 
the local branch of the teachers’ union, 
even had kind things to .say, for the 
first time, about the city’s new decen¬ 
tralised sclioul boards, in spite of their 
efforts to ensure that teachers use their 
free periods for professional purposes 
instead of shopping and bridge. 

Philadelphia has not been .so lucky. 
School opening has had to be post¬ 
poned because of a teachers' strike over 
budget cuts and there are strikes else¬ 
where in Pennsylvania, the only really 
big state which permits teachers to 
strike legally. Washington, DC, is 
teetering on the edge of a strike, 
chiefly <i^cause Congress is being dila- 
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Pickets in Pittsburgh 


tory about approving an agreed in¬ 
crease in pay. 

But not all teachers c^n afford to be 
militant this year. In one district, 
at lea.st, they have agreed to accept a 
cut in pay. And the Detroit school 
system is so badly off that it may have 
to close its schools dn the spring. It has 
offered, and the teachers have accepted, 
an offer of only seven months’ work 
this year. Twice the voters have been 
asked to raise the $3om needed to 
finance a full school year by raising 
the property tax and twice they have 
refused. In Chicago, the country’s 
second largest school system also faces 
a budget crisis ; by tlie end of the year 
it will be $33m short of the money it 
needs and there is 'talk of unpopular 
solutions such as an extra-long (unpaid) 
lioliday for teachers at Christmas. 

In cases such as these strikes are 
no answer and it is not surprising that 
many teachers are thinking of political 
action. The American Federation of 
Teachers is a strong supporter of 
Senator McGovern who, among other 
things, has promised to find $15 billion 
a year in federal financial aid for the 
schools. Teachers, however, will never 
be able to exert their full political 
muscle as long as they are divided 
between the AFT, which is affiliated 
with the big trade union federation, and 
the National Education Association. 
The AFT is more than willing to 
merge, but the genteeler NEA is not, 
although there have been a few mer¬ 
gers between the two on a local level. 

Stars for the 
general _ 

Promotion has been rapid for Major- 
Generad Alexander Haag. Fitwn *hfis 
position as a tiwo-^tar genena‘1 and 
depmty aasisitant to the President for 
national secuirilty he is to take up (the 
second highest in the army. He lis 
to become the vice chief of staff wlith 
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the rank of full geoaml \ he skip 

the rank of lieutenanft geneitall. General 
Haig joined ihe White House eady in 
1969 as a imiSiltaTy advtiser to Mr Henry 
Kissinger with (the vtank of ooiondi. He 
rapiidiy ibecame Mr Kissinger’s irighit- 
hand man >aaid was promoted to the 
rank of major geneml six months ago. 

The apfpoinitmenit of General Haig is 
part of (the shake-up in the army 
which m designed to make more 'rooim 
at the top for younger men. Bresudent 
Nixon aruiounM^ laslt week ithait 25 
of the 500 generals would hiave itio 
retire before (their dme. The army was 
scheduled to aiboUsh ahoiut 10 positions 
for generals as ithe size of the service 
is cut back by 650,000 w(ith -the dis¬ 
engagement fiiom Vietnam. But the 
civilians in ithe Depamtment of Defence 
ineisited thait the old wood should be 
pruned still further. 

lit does noit seem 'thait General Haiig 
will have tnoulble ot>taimng the 
approval of 'the Senate for his new 
po.st. The same cannot be said with 
certainty for General Ore^ighiton 
Abrams, whom President Nixon nom¬ 
inated (three months ago >as the army’s 
new chief of -Staff. The Senate Armed 
Services Committee is holding up iits 
approval wiliiile it tries to discover 
w*hetfier General Abrams knew about 
the unau'tliorised bombing raids and 
falsified repoiits made by General John 
Lavelle, his air force chief in Vieitnam, 
eairly this year. When . General Lavelle 
wa.5 foiced to retire lin diisgrace in 
April he said 'that he could undersitand 
why hiis superiors might ithink ithat he 
had stretched the rules which governed 
•the bombing of North Vietnam. But 
this week General Lavdle changed his 
tune. In his itestimony before the 
Senate committee he claimed that 
under his interpreitaition of the regulia- 
tions 'the attacks 'that his command 
made on ithe north were authorised and 
that he had never knowingly disobeyed 
orders. He also claims that his superiors 
gave permission for attacks which he 
made in November, 1971. The air 
force authorities have denied repeatedly 
that officers senior to General Lavelle 
knew what he was doing. But General 
Abrams was re»-alled on Wednesday for 
further questioning by the committee. 


Who wants a 
degree ? _ 

Americans who want a higher educa¬ 
tion in the X9708 may be able to get 
one more easily than those who had to 
struggle to And places at coUeges «nd 
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AU of these Securtties having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$250,000,000 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation 

7V8% Debentures Due September 1,1992 


lnt< t f St payable March 1 and Septembir 1 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 

Incorporated 


DILLON, READ & CO. INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 

Incorporated 

BLYTH EASTMAN DILLON & CO. DREXEL FIRESTONE 

Incorporated Incorporated 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 

HORN BLOWER & WEEKS-HEMPHILL, NOYES 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 

tneorporaied 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 

Incorporated 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


SALOMON BROTHERS 
duPONT GLORE FORGAN 

tneorporeded 

HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 
KIDDER. PEABODY & CO. 

Ineorporatod 

LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 

tnoorparatod 

WERTHEIM & CO., INC. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. DEAN WITTER & CO. BACHE & CO. E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY INC. 

Incorporated Intorporated Incorporated 

W. H. MORTON & CO. REYNOLDS SECURITIES INC. SHE ARSON, HAMMILL A CO. 

Incorporated Incorporated 


September 12,1972. 
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Le Defi Europeen 

enAmerigue 

(and how to finance it) 


Many E-uropoan curporationc-i arc expanding operations in 
Iho U.3, where large markets tor their products exist Many 
more are contemplating this next important step in their 
world wide growth. 

Often this expansion means direct investment in 
manutactuiing. assembly or distribution facililios Gometinies, 
it moans acquiring a U S. cnmF)any, ora significant portion of its 
shares, or Fcttiruj up a joint venture with-an American partner 

Goldrnari. Snchf? 8. Co serves more ot the largest industrial 
corporations in the U '' than any other investment banking 
firm. We offer a broad range ot corporate financing services, 
many of which have already been ot great value? to European 
corporations expanding their busino.ss in )hi; US- eg. 

Raising Funds in the U. S. — Many different financing 
alternatives are available, such as public or private offerings 
of debt and equity securities, lea.se transactions, low cost 
pollution abatement financing, and. for short-term 


requirenjents, commercial paper at rates generally below the 
cost of commercial bank borrowings. 

Business Combinations —During the last 5 years wc have 
participated in more than 130 successfully completed 
merger and acquisition transactions. We arc cor^tinuously 
representing cornpa.nos that are for sale on an c'xclusivo 
basis and assisting companies that are seeking to acquire 
others. Our considerable experience in busint'ss combination 
practices can be useful to Euro[>oan corporations planning 
acquisitions of U S businesses or sig¬ 
nificant joint ventures with U S partners 

Whalever your financing npc?ds m 
America, Goldman Sachs can help 
Let us tell you tiow 
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universities in the 1960s. Now at the 
bepnning of another academic year 
it is estimated that there arc vacancies 
for 300,000 students. This is only a 
small percentage of the 9m who are 
expected to enrol in institutions of 
higher education this autumn. But the 
fact that there has been room to spare 
for two consecutive years signifies a 
considerable change from the last 
decade, when too many Americans 
were chasing too few places. 

There are two reasons for the 
change. In response to tlie high 
demand in the 1960s there has been a 
large increase in the number of places 
available. At the same time people who 
would have rushed headlong from 
school to university in the 1960s are 
now stopping to question what higher 
education is all about. Many have 
learnt the hard way that a degree is 
no guarantee of a job. Others have 
discovered that further education is 
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a very expensive luxury when 
economic conditions are poor. Men 
who went to college to avoid conscrip¬ 
tion are no longer undei the same pres¬ 
sure to do so now -that there has been 
a decline in the number of call-ups. 
Others simply want to take some time 
off in the long haul from play school 
to graduate school. Tliere are those 
who now think that the traditional 
university course may not be suited to 
the needs of many of the women and 
members of minority groups who aie 
applying for further education. 

The best private colleges and large 
state universities still have too many 
a]>f)licants. Tt is the small prixate col¬ 
leges which are feeling the draught. 
Even under ideal conditions many of 
them would have difficulty meeting the 
spiralling cost of overhead ex|>cnses. 
It is not just a question of losing 
tuition fees. Many of the grants that 
both they and the public colleges 


receive from the federal governmehti 
are based on numbers of students. 

The easiest way to cut costs is to lay ' 
off the teaching staff. But this sets up 
its own vicious circle. It means that 
there are fewer jobs for those with 
higher degrees—half of the doctoral 
students go into teaching ; this in turn 
Icad.s to a falling off in the number 
of graduate students. I'here has already 
been a drop in the number of appli¬ 
cants seeking advanced degrees. 

The whole trend seems to have 
cauglii people by surprise. Only last 
year the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education predicted in one of , 
its many reports that tlxere would be 
a lai^er increase in the number of those ! 
seeking higher education in the 197OS 
than in the 1960s. In the last decade ' 
the num'l)ers went up by 4.7m while ; 
the commission predicted that tlicre 
could he f)!!! more students by the end 
of the 1 970 s. 


Let's have a convention 


FROM A OORRESPONOENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 

It may be a long lime before Miami 
Beach, which played host to two politi- 
can conventions this .summer, invites 
another one. The city won a great deal 
of publicity, which may be profitable 
in the end, but it was certainly not 
free. The cost of the convaitjuiis to 
Miami Beach was not far short of 
$2m; to this local businessmen are 
adding the lo.ss of ordinary lourist 
traffic and the thin time convention- 
goers gave to hotels and restaurants. 

Many of the Democrats who came 
were poor and survived on hot-dogs 
and cokes, while the Republicans can¬ 
celled 5,000 of the ia,ooo hotel rooms 
which they had reserved before the last 
ounce of contiov'ersy the choice of the 
vicc-prcsidcntial candidate—had been 
removed. 


But there arc conventions and con- 
veiuions : Miami Beach remembers 
nostalgically the free-spending leani- 
.sters, will) held their union convention 
there in livery year there are 

35,000 or so conventions in the United 
States and Canada—of trade and 
professional organisations, fraternal 
societies, businessmen and groups .such 
as cx-srrv'iccnien and church members. 
Ehe custom of mixing pleasure with 
lax-decluetible business has become a 
way of life for millions. There are about 
M,5 ()o major trade and profc.ssional 
as.sociations in the United States ; each 
holds at least one meeting a yc.jr and 
many people belong to more than one 
Conventions are said to generate 
about $5 billion worth a year of 
demand for goods and .services, so the 


prediction that convention business, 
which slumped during the recent 
recession, is going to get bigger and 
better is very good news for busine.ss- 
men, fur city treasurers and for the 
700 or .so major convention hotels. In 
the past 12 y-.ars more than 50 big 
convention and exhibition halls have 
been built, .some of them with help from 
federal funds ; more are opening this 
year. The larger conventions arc 
booked for as many as six years in 
advance and several big hotel chain.s 
have anticipated their blessings and 
expert to have thousands more rooms 
available by Hj7fi. 

The average numoer of people at a 
convention is 3bu and organisations 
with up to 4,000 mem hers have a 
wide choice of .sites. But even larger 
groups, such as the American Medical 
Association, with 20,000 members, have 
a choice of roughly a dozen places 
which have halls seating io,oot) or more 
people. So far New York remains 
the convention niecca. Last year 
about Boo conventions brought in 3m 
visitors. But it faces competition from 
cities where the trade unions are 
weaker and crime less prevalent and to 
retain its lead it is planning to build 
a new and larger convention complex. 

The glamorous places to go today, 
however, arc New Orleans, Las Vegas | 
(the desert gambling resort in Nevada), 
or overseas. Enough Americans hold ' 
their conventions abroad for a bill to 
have been introduced in Congress 
w^hich would withhold tax deductions 
if the people who attend a meeting ! 
held on foreign soil are more than 50 
per cent American. And conventions 
on cruise ships are becoming popular 
as well. ^ a' 

.. ' . ' ^ ^ 

. . . 
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The lengths we go to 
for our international strategy 


Bankers Trust has the best kind of European 
information sources: branches or affiliates in 
London, Paris, Brussels, Frankfun, Rome and 
Zurich. 

But when we want to take a really close look at 
the financial situation as it affects Europe and the 
United States (and our customers), we do some¬ 
thing more. Personal communication is the best 
way to keep up to date. So we get a lot of valuable 
people together in one room and have them talk to 
each other for a few days. 

This time it was in Paris. 

We got our international bankers from seven 
countries together, all sitting around a table, able to 
draw on each other’s experience, sources of infor¬ 
mation and intuitive feel for situations. In other 
words, a private summit meeting of twenty top 
men from two continents. 

But it was not a meeting concerned with blue 
sky and lofty philosophical exchanges. 'I'he men 
who attended (this as well as other meetings like it) 
are involved in day-to-day decision making, the 
level where information and new thoughts get put 
to work in a hurry. 

That’s why Ellsworth Donnell, head of our 
International Banking Department, was one of 
those who went to Paris. Along with John Hawes, 
our top foreign exchange trader. And John Tritz, 
head of our short term money desk. Alfred Holden, 
our top international economist. Hilary P. Reddy, 


head of the Credit and Loan Division of our Inter¬ 
national Banking Department. As well as all of our 
branch managers and traders from Europe. 

What got the most attention in these discus¬ 
sions, not surprisingly, were those matters that 
matter most to American corporations doing 
business overseas. 

I'he health of the European economies. Avail¬ 
ability of international funds. Interest rates. Cur¬ 
rency movements. Foreign exchange rules and 
restrictions.Tax treaties and laws. Short and long 
term investment opportunities. 'Frade prospects. 
Innovations in the financial markets. And so on 
into the night. 

International banking may be more art than 
science. 

But either way, soaking up the details is what 
enables us to continually refine and update our 
strategies; strategies that make money for our cus¬ 
tomers and ourselves. That’s why we’ll go right on 
holding these meetings, rotating them through the 
financial capitals of Europe. 

The fact that the most recent meeting was held 
in Paris was because Paris is one of the financial 
centers of the world. Not because it was spring. 

IhifUfind 

an imematkmal banker 
at Bank^lrust. 

New Yorks London, Paris. 


Representatives iii: Manchesierj Brussels, 
rinriicas. Mexico C>itv, S&o Paulo. Beirut, 


iTankfurt* Rome, /tinch, Itocciia* Buenos Aires, 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, Manua. Sydney, Tokyo, 
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Reckitt & C olman Limi ted 

Interim Unaudited Financial Statement for the six months ended 1st July 1972 



1971 


1972 


Firsl 


First 

Full ycur 

half > tar 
(adjusted) 


half year 

t:fKX) 

COOO 


£000 

J 07.020 

04JOO 

SALliS to customers 

99,800 

2I,M4 

10.020 

TKADING PROFIT (sec note 1) 

10,950 

1,744 

9 to 

Interest payable less other income 

710 

10,800 

~ 0,080 

PROFIT BF.FORF, TAX 

10,240 

0,405 

4,300 

TAX (see note 2) 

4,760 

* 1(^305 

4'690 

PROFIT AFTER TAX 

5,480 

667 

330 

Attributable to minority interests 

450 

9',6.1K 

4„Ui(r 

AMOl JNT available for dividends 

5,030 



NOTES 


4,^12 

2,290 

1 After charging depreciation 

2 Tax consists of: 

2,180 



UK tax (net after relief 


^1 1 

700 

for overseas tax) 

620 

7,154 

3,610 

Overseas lax 

3,770 

1.082 

160 

Tax equalisation 

450 

9,64~7 

4,470 

r'lansiiional relief for 

4,840 

1^.2 

80 

overseas trading income 

80 

0.405 

4.306' 


4,760 


Statement by the Chairman, A. M. Mason 

Unaudited first half year’s results for 1972 compare very satisfactorily 
with those for the same period of 1971 and show the following increases: 


Sales ‘ 

' £5,700,000 

6 .1% 

Trading Profit 

£930,000 

9.3% 

Profit before Tax 

£1,160,000 

12 .8% 

Earnings attributable to 



Ordinary Shareholders 

£670,000 

15.7% 


Earnings per share increased from 7.3p to 8.3p. 

In arriving at the figures for the first half of 1972, major foreign 
currencies have been converted into sterling on the basis of the ofTicial 
parities ruling at 1st July 1972 and the results do not reflect the floating 
of the pound. 

I expect the results for the current year to show a useful improvement 
over those for the previous year. 

Today the Directors declared an interim ordinary dividend of 9 per cent 
(1971 8 per cent). They also resolved that the half yearly dividend due 
on the 5 per cent Cumulative Preference Shares be paid. These dividends 
will be paid, less tax, on 1st January 1973 to ordinary and preference 
shareholders respectively on the registers as at the close of business on 
1st November 1972. The ordinary dividend will absorb £2,671,5(X) and 
the preference dividend £112,500. 


The Sumitomo Trust & Banking Co., Ltd. 
announces the opening of its London Representative Office 

at 

Stevinson House, 154/6 Feixihurch Street, Lendon, EX73M GAL. 




Come September 18th, our new 
London Representative Office, 
headed by chief representative, Mr. 
Tokuo Ihara, will open to provide 
up-to-the-minute information on 
the trust and banking business in 
Japan. This new office is another 
of the many ways that Sumitomo 
Trust extends fuller services in the 
trust business, long-term credit, 
securities, real-estate and general 
banking. 



Business has bunked on us since J925. 


The Sumitomo Trust & Banking Ud. 

HEAD OFFICE. 15. KUohama 5<home, Higashi-ku, Osaka TEL 06 270 212ir*lex; J63775 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 4 4. Marunouchi 1-choma. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo TEL. 03 211 0661 Telex. J26473 

NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 40 Wall Street, New York, NY 10006. U.S.A Telex. 23-322 049 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE; Stevinson House, 154/6 Fenchurch Street. London. Enplend TEL: 01-626-1332, 133,1 Telev 61 008 924 
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Imperial inheritance 

THE INDIA WE LEFT 

By Humphrey Trevelyan. 

Macmillan. 255 pages. £3.95. 

As the tide of British imperial 
dominion in India receded it left be- 
liind varied evidence to show where 
high water had reached—not least a 
batch of personal reminiscences with 
titles very like tliis book’s. But Lord 
Trevelyan’s is different in that it 
records not just the impressions of one 
man, but the experiences of two men 
from the same family whose Indian 
careers spanned nearly a century and a 
half; from the British attainment of 
paramountry in the sub-continent to 
the point at which they handed over 
power to men whom they had re¬ 
peatedly imprisoned as seditious 
agitators. 

The author’s aim is not to write a 
social or political history of India, but 
tlircjugh the medium of family remi¬ 
niscence to throw some light on the way 
Indians and British reacted on each 
other. He tells the story first of his 
great-uncle. This was the celebrated 
Charles Trevelyan, brilliant but erratic, 
of iron will, capable of generating great 
friendships and even greater enmities, 
who began in India as assistant to the 
resident in Dellii, promptly exposed his 
boss’s corruption and then proceeded 
to rise to favour in Calcutta’s political 
department. His later Indian career 
was as dramatic and as stormy : he was 
made governor of Madras, recalled for 
insubordination, and then sent back as 
finance member of the government of 
India. The author then turns to the less 
dramatic course of his own career in 
the Indian Civil Service in the last days 
of the raj, describing life as a district 
officer in rural India, as a secretary in 
the world of high politicking in Delhi 
and Simla, and then as His Majesty’s 
representative in the more exotic sur¬ 
roundings of the Indian states. 

Although Lord Trevelyan disclaims 
any attempt to write history, historians 
will regret the anecdotal and sometirnes 
superficial treatment of topics on which 
he could have made a very real contri¬ 


bution to Indian history. For example, 
the opportunity is lost to inquire into 
the origins of Charles Trevelyan’s ideas 
on the education of Indians, which 
were crucial for the development of 
India's educational system ; and there 
is little analysis of his financial admini¬ 
stration just at the point when the 
foundations of imperial finance were 
being laid after the shattering deficits 
of the Mutiny years. In his treatment 
of his own experiences the author 
barely touches on issues whicli exercise 
historians and badly need the illumina¬ 
tion of eye-witness evidence, such as the 
growing discontent among the subjects 
of the Indian princes and their links 
with the nationalist politicians of 
British India. Nevertheless, the book 
does, it only by implication, contribute 
to a deeper understanding of the liritish 
in India. It shows quite clearly how the 
Indian empire was the employment 
exchange (if not also the playground) 
of an elite within British society, who 
reinforced their position by handing 
on an Indian tradition through families 
such as the Trevelyans themselves. 

Its evidence from two centuries also 
makes it plain that at no lime was that 
empire a monolithic structure, guided 
by a single policy uniformly executed 
throughout its length ; rather, it was an 
almost ramshackle affair, run by groups 
and individuals whose viewpoints were 
determined by (he position, geographi¬ 
cal and otherwise, they occuynecl within 
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its structure, w'hose loyalties and action^ 
often pulled different ways, producing 
the amalgam that was Briti.sli imperial 
practice. On a smaller scale the patcli- 
work of the tiny empires governed by 
Indian princes is vividly drawn with 
some entrancing detail : financial diffi¬ 
culties, for example, come to life in the 
figure of one chief minister discovered 
brooding di.sconsolateIy by the roadside 
becau.se the state elephant liail eaten 
its budget apjiropriation thiee months 
ahead of time. For reader*^ brouglit up 
in a post- and anti-imperial age, th^ 
author also indicates how ai least 
some of the last imperial adminis¬ 
trators saw their job, not so much per- 
hap.s in liis chapter specifirally on “ The 
Last British Gcnejatlon,’ but in the 
whole manner of his writing. Ho speaks 
of “ wc ” as if all liis readers were 
Britisli and could stejj easily into his 
shoes ; he refers (juite naturally to 
‘"our” Kmpire, describing with a mix¬ 
ture of wi.stfulness and luiniour bor¬ 
dering on the avuncular riie yjeople 
whom he had looked upon as his 
charges as they jwpared t(> take on the 
adult role of administrators. 

The importance of 
paranoia 

THE SOVIET POLITICAL MIND : 
STALINISM AND POST-STALIN 
CHANGE 

By Robert C. Tucker. 

Allen and Unwin. 320 pages. £3.50. 

In this series of essav.s Professor Tucker 
argues two unfashionable y:)oirits of 
view^: first, ilu deci.sive unj^ortance of 
Stalin's y^aranoid [personality, and, 
second, the importance of ideology in 
shayjing and signypi)sting Soviet y>olicy. 
On the first count he makes his case 
both successfully and readably ; on the 
second, less so. 

I’he role of Stalin is not dimply an 
academic question oi history, but also 
a vital one for Soviet politic.s today. 
Was the terror siinplv a personal aber¬ 
ration— the Sovi('t “cult of person¬ 
ality" explanation? Or was it an 
integral ypart of tlie lotahianan niachin- 
ery--—as argued Friedricii, Brzezinski 
and Hannah Arendt in their studie.s of 
totalitarianism ? Or was it a ypractical 
if crude necessity for indirstrialising a 
primitive .society and preparing for 
total war—die Deutscher argument ? 

Professor Tucker considers all these 
arguments and comes to the conclusion 
that the character of the Stalinist era 
wa.s above all determined by the great 
dictators paranoid personality. In the 
new essays in this book, he has no 
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difficulty in •showing that the great 
Moscow' trials of the 1930s were very 
much a one-man show, and that they 
demonstrate the classic features ol a 
paranoid character as defined by such 
psychological writers as Kracpeliu. 
Stalin’s foreign policy, and above idl 
the Nazi-Soviet pact (for which, in 
Profcsisor Tucker’s view, the turor 
trials were a preparation), his inter¬ 
ventions in science, in linguistics, in im¬ 
posing Michurinist genetics, and ii }>is 
last days Pavlovian psychology (vxivrh 
he hoped would produce a cure for 
hypertension and thus prolong his life) 
an bore the same stamp. Such person¬ 
alities—and clearly Hitler also showed 
similar paranoid characteristics—tend 
to come to the top m national move¬ 
ment regimes and in the fighting 
organisations which bring them to 
power: that is to w.y, conspiratorial 
groups dependent on a conspiratorial 
view of the world. 

l-Iavirig thus depicted the Soviet 
idedogN the period as a glove that 
fitted S:. Jin’s iron hand, it is perhaps 
straiig( mat the author does not apply 
a simil-Ai psychological interpretation to 
the ideologies of his predecessor and 
successors. Instead lie arrives at roughly 
the same conclusion as Mr Roy Med¬ 
vedev, the dissident historian, in his 
gallant struggle with the problem, “ Let 
History Judge ’*—which appeared after 
Profess<u Tucker wTrit to press— 
namely that Stalin’s personal rule 
represented an aberration from Lenin¬ 
ist norms, and cannot be seen as a 
logical outcome of the Bolshevik 
system. “ Lenin’s power rested on his 
authority in the party,” writes Pro¬ 
fessor ruckcr, Stalin’s authority 
rested in power over the party.” This 
is true ; hut Stalin exploited Lenin’s 
outlawing of factional activity in the 
party arnl the more dictatorial aspects 
of Lenin’s doctrine to establish his 
powei. Lenin, in fact, dejdored Stalin’s 
suspicious and boorish personality, hut, 
as Professor Tucker ilghrly pom»ts out, 
the fighting organisation which Lenin 
himself set up was well calculated 
to bring to power just such a paranoid 
character. 

Ail this IS relevant to the question 
which Professor Tucker quotes from 
Vevtushenko’s poem on the removal of 
Stalin from the Lenin Mausoleum— 
who w'ill carry Stalin out of the 
heirs of Stalin ?” When the original 
essays in this book were written, during 
Khrushchev’s time, it was more pos¬ 
sible to suggest an optimistic answer to 
this question than it is eight years later. 
In his new preface the author suggests 
j, ^at the lirezhnev and Kosygin era may 
I ‘ i»rove to \>e a hiatus between Khrusch- 
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chev’s somew*hat erratic reform leader¬ 
ship and the fres^h momentum that 
Soviet political life may take on as 
younger and more liberal political 
minds come to power. One may share 
the hope, while observing that the 
hiatus gets longer, the regime less 
rather than more liberal and the young 
get older. 

Tormenting Ted 

HEATH AND THE HEATHA/IEN 

By Andrew Roth. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 272 
pages. £2.25 cloth, £1 paperbound. 

When publishers of standing put for¬ 
ward a biography of the British prime 
minister as the star item of their 
autumn list, there is an expectation 
that it will be a work of some di,stinc- 
tion. Mr Roth’s book is not that. He 
has been diligent at snipping cuttings 
from many newspapers over many 
years and has talked to many people 
who came into contact with Mr Heath 
over the same period (part of Mr 
Roth’s thesis is that no one “ knows ” 
Mr Heath), What he has produced is 
a book which is snide enough to be 
completely deplored. 

Mr Rofth adds nothing of 
much substance ito what has 
already been published, either about 
Mr Heath personally or the political 
events in which he has been involved. 
However, Mr Roth is no plagiarisit ; on 
the contrary, he is meticulous in giving 
his references, so that the reader is free, 
if he wants, to conclude after, say, the 
first couple of chapters that he would 
be better off buying Mr George Hut¬ 
chinson’s biography of Mr Heath. Mr 
Roth drops rather more ladies’ names, 
than Mr Hutchinson did—but always 
in the most seemly (and repetitious) 
circumstances. Thus, even those hoping 
for scandal will be disappointed. 

Of course, with an author like Mr 
Roth and a subject like Mr Heath the 
occasional belly laugh is inescapable. 
Mr Roth, for example, tells how, when 
young Ted won a scholarship to the 
local grammar school in Ramsgate at 
the age of 10 in 1926, the Kent County 
Council made the Heaths a grant to 
Cfwer the cost of his school uniform. 
“ When they moved into their own 
house a little later, they did not men¬ 
tion this grant to their new neigh¬ 
bours.” What funny neighbours the 
Heaths must have been : that’s theJsart 
of conduct chat gets them talked abdixt 
40 years later. Still, they were always 
apeing their betters. Why, do you 
know that when young John got mar¬ 
ried in the autumn of 1947 and Ted 
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was best man, *‘both Jdbh and ^ed 
had new suiitB—^no m^ 
in a period when clothing was ^till 
rationed.” Fancy them using their 
clothing coupons to buy new suits just 
for a wedding when they could have 
sold them on the black market ! Or is 
that quite the innuendo the aailthor 
intended ? Anyway, hack to the 
clippings, Mr Roth. 

Long time ago _ 

MEMORIES OF A MOUNTAIN WIAH 
(GREECE 1944-48) 

By Kenneth Matthews 
Longman. 284 pages, £3.50. _ 

It requires a prodigious memory to 
recall in detail events, conversations, 
feelings and sensations of over 25 years 
ago. Yet Mr Kenneth Matthews, who 
covered the (Jreek civil war for the 
BBC, has succeeded in making his 
personal account of those years as fresh 
and alive as if he was recalling the 
very recent past. Those with equally 
long memories may remember that Mr 
Matthews ^jrung 'to notoriety w'hcn he 
was captured by the communist rebels. 
After his release, brought about by a 
fortuitous former friendship with a 
senior rebel leader, the BBC refused to 
use its correspondent’s account of his 
experience and recalled him to London. 
This deterred him from writing at the 
time. 

But vivid as the author’s descriptions 
are, the book probably gains from the 
passage of time. It is easier to see the 
naivety of much of the contemporary 
reporting, to weigh up the characters 
of the protagonists and to judge their 
motives when passions have long sub¬ 
sided. Mr Matthews’s recollections ^e 
threaded with a refreshing objectivity 
which those who wrote 20 years ago 
found impossible to attain. But he has 
another advantage—he knows his 
Greeks. He writes of one of his young 
captors, who was to be executed: “In 
the tolerant west he might have been 
a sociology student demonstrating, or 
only planning demonstrations, against 
some real or imagined international 
abuse. He was unlucky to have been 
bom a Greek.” His sympathy for the 
individual Greek, caught up in a 
vicious struggle, does not extend to the 
communist leaders or to those abroad 
who took up their cause in the mistaken 
belief that it was t^c continuation of 
the fight against fascism. This jmajkes 
his^ subsequent tiwtment by hi» 
employers harder to- understand! . but 
anyffiing he wrote at that 
no doubt have been pbun^ on a® 
support for the rdbeA duise'. 
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As a memorial to Keynes.the Royal 
Economic Society, in association 
with Macmillan, are now publishing 
a series of handsome volumes to 
make up the first ever complete 
edition of his collected works. 

This edition encompasses all his 
published books, together with 
many of his contributions to 
journals and the press it presents 
a wealth of correspondrmce 
concerned with political and 
economic issues never previously 
published. 

The original versions of the two 
volumes to be published in 
September have been out of print 
for several years. With the new 
material added for the present 
edition, they are vitally important 
to a full understanding of Keynes. 
At £3 each they continue to offer 
outstanding value to private 
collectors and institutions in tcims 
of both content and quality of 
production. 





Volume IX * 

Essays in 
Persuasion 

This volume, with its inclusion of 
The Means to Prosperity (1933) and 
How to Pay for the War (1940), is a 
collection of classic discussions 
of British public affairs between 
1919 and 1940 by one of the most 
accomphshed stylists of this 
century. It provides unique insiqhf 
into the events of the period and 
shows hov\/ Keynes attempted to 
influence thoir course by public 
persuasion. Written m a lucid 
stylo, these essays appear in their 
original form and provide the 
general reader with the best 
available introduction to Keynes. 

Volume X * 

Essays in Biography 

This volume includes all of 
Keynes’s biographical and auto¬ 
biographical writings. It presents 
a more personal side of Keynes, 
reflecting his deep interest in the 
lives and work of a number of 
distinguished personalities. Two 
previously unpublished sketches 
of a meeting of The Council of 
Three at Versailles and Albert 
Einstein, a detailed study of 
Newton, memorial notices of a 
number of his friends and the 
autobiographical Two Memoirs 
(1949). written for a group of 
Bloomsbury friends are among the 
additional essays included in this 
volume. 


Already published ^ 

Vol. I Indian Currency and 
Finance 

Vol. II The Economic Conse- 
quencofl of the Peace 
Vol. Ill A Revision of the Treaty 
♦Vol. IV A Tract on Monetary 
Reform 

Vol. V A Treatise on Money 

1 The Pure Theory of 

Vol. VI A Treatise on Money 

2 The Applied Theory of 
Money 

♦Vol. XV Activhles 1906-1914: 

India and Cambridge 
*Vol. XVI Activities 1914-1919: 

Treasury and Vr’‘sailles 

£3*00 per volume, ♦ illustrated 

Coming shortly 

Vol. Vli The General Theory 
Vol. VIII Treatise or Probability 
♦Vol. XIII The General Theory and 
After: Preparation 
Vol. XIV The General Theory and 
After; Defence and 
Development 


They are a pleasure to read 
and handle...and the editing is 
exemplary informative, 
unpretentious and accurate.' 

- Lord Robbins, Financial Times 

'It is by now clear that Maynard 
Keynes has had a greater effect 
for good than any other social and 
economic thinker since the 
invention of the printing press...' 
The Economist 

•I feel sure that when we have all 
the new material that will be 
included in this series, Keynes’s 
reputation will stand even higher 
than it does today.' 

E.A.G. Robinson, The Times 


Published for the 
Royal Economic Society 
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Blobs of thought 

TxmirTAmANisivi 

By Leonard Schapiro. 

Pall Mall. 144 pages. £2.20. 
raADirioN ArsK> authority 
By Carl J. Friedrich. 

Pall Mall. 144 pages. £2.20. 

These are twt> volumes in a new 
series whose aim is to “ enable students 
and others ... to understand and use 
those concepts tliat are the v/orkincf 
tools of political science today." But 
should ' totalitarianism," ‘‘ tradition," 
“ authority " and sf) on be die^nified by 
the title of “ concept" ? What lies 
behind the current use of each of these 
terms is rather a viscous blob of thought 
out of which one or more concepts 
might conceivably he crystallised. Key 
rc»nccf>ls for jjolitics have to be 
constructed, not merely explained. 

Professor Schapiro, who js the 
general editor of the series, indeed 
understands this. Hi- plan is that in 
eacli case the author should examine 
the history cjf the concept"—that is, 
the use of the term—review differences 
of interpretation, and finally consider 
how satisfactory “ the ccrncept in its 
present state" Is for application to 
contemporary phenejmena. His own 
book show's how to do this. He builds 
his own interpretation of lotalilarianLsm 
by arguing that certain features are 
jointly distinctive of the three proto¬ 
type totalitarian regimes--Mussolini’s 
Italy, Stalin’s Russia, and Hitler’s 
Germany—and then discusses how far 
various present regimes exhibit these 
features, si lowing that many which 
have been loosely called totalitarian 
lack vital parts of the totalitarian 
syndrome. Mr Schapiro lakes the key 
“ contour^ ' to be the leader^ sub¬ 
jugation of the legal order, control 
over ])ri\ate nioralit\-, mobilisation of 
the entire pujiulation for w'ar or some 
other purpose, and the claim that the 
regime derives legitimacy from a 
popular w'ill, w'iiilc ideology and the 
party aie reduced to the status of 
mere “pillars." Law^ state, churches 
and even the party, in so far as they 
exhibit .some independence and their 
own regular ways of working, are 
obstacles which the leader has to over¬ 
come. Tt is a consequence of this 
interpretation that Professor Schapiro 
finds tlie ancestry of totalitarianism in 
well-meaning Utopians, from Plato to 
William Morris, rather than in the 
advocaic.s or exponents of a strong 
.state. 'I’here is room for di.spute on 
such points of substance—w'hether, for 
ipample, less stress on the leader and 
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more on the party would yield a more 
signifi^t concept—but Professor 
Schapiro’s method is admirable. 

Not so Professor Friedrich’s. His 
section on tradition is overloaded with 
quotations and reports, a great sweep¬ 
ing together of crumbs of learning that 
is unlikely to make anyone wiser. 
Imprecise expression generates ob¬ 
scurity : “ thought had come to see 
tradition in normative terms" is just 
one characteristic example. He does 
propose a concept of authority, “ the 
capacity for reasoned elaboration," 
but he never presents its consequences 
clearly. Authority will be relative to 
values—about whose subjective or 
objective status he is thoroughly con¬ 
fused —fio that what some people 
reasonably take as authoritativ'c will 
quite f)roperly leave others un¬ 
impressed. In any case, this is only one 
among several possible senses. Pro¬ 
fessor Friedrich vaguely suggest.s that it 
is somehow the “ true sense" but he 
never tackles Professor Schapiro’s 
que.stion : whether the proposed con¬ 
cept is a useful one. Against the 
anarchists he can argue that his is at 
least one concept of authority wliich 
even they cannot reasonably reject ; 
but only the most extreme anajchists 
were so confused as to do so. A more 
significant concept of authority would 
be one which made sense of the con¬ 
flicts between the adherents and the 
opponents of authority, and the same 
holds for “ tradition." Professor Fried¬ 
rich is concerned to show that there 
need be no opposition between reason 
on the one hand and what he calls 
tradition and authority on the other, 
but the more interesting and politically 
important concepts are those which 
leave room for such opposition. The 
main trouble, however, is that he 
shows no grasp of the logic of his own 
procedure. As a result, he supplies no 
more than a starting point for a 
sensible discussion. 

When a soldier gets 
his pay 

THE ARMY OF FLANDERS AND THE 
SPANISH ROAD, 1567-1659 

By Geoffrey Parker. 

Cambridge University Press. 328 
pages. £7.10. 

Which branch of history has been 
most thoroughly and convincingly 
transformed in the past two decades? 
No doubt the advocates of the new 
economic history would plead their 
own cause with characteristic self- 
confidence. But a more solid ease 
could be made out for military historv, 
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whose practitioners seemed only a few 
years ago to be still preoccupied either 
with the chronicles of badges and 
buttons or with those unreal little 
squares on the battle-plans. Since then 
we have witnessed a revolution in the 
subject, initiated by Messrs Fernand 
Braudel, Michael Roberts and John 
Hale. Mr Geoffrey Parke:’s book is one 
of the most remarkable and success¬ 
ful victories of the new movement. 

His subject is the Spanish army dur¬ 
ing the 80 yeans’ war between the 
Habsburgs and the Dutch—its re¬ 
cruiting grounds, supply routes, tactics, 
officers, living conditions, and above 
all it.s pay and the frequent mutinies 
which resulted when its pay was more 
than usually in arrears. Hi.s description 
of the military life carries instant, 
rare and compelling conviction, and 
some of the detail \s fa.scinating. He 
shows for instance that up to the 
1590S army chaplains—“cither vicious 
or stupid ” according to Alva—had a 
virtual m9nopoly of making soldiers’ 
wills and often refused to copy down 
the dying man’s wishes unless he left 
them a legacy. At the ujmer end of the 
clerical hierarchy the Cardinal-Arch¬ 
duke Albert made military life less 
bearable by reducing the csublishment 
of whores attached to each company : 
he thought that three should be enough 
for 200 men. 

However, the main theme of the book 
lies in Mr Parker’s explanation for the 
ultimate military collapse of the Habs- 
burg monarchy. For this he blames the 
decision of Philip II and his successors 
to conduct d Voutrance a “ colonial 
war far from the army’s main recruit¬ 
ing ground and sources of finance. The 
long line of communications between 
Spain and Flanders imposed a burden 
which could not be shouldered. Not 
that the Habsburg . monarchy was 
administrativjsly incompetent : it ran 
its supply lines and looked after its 
troops at least as. well as any other 
power. Mr Parker puts adininistratlve 
explanations firmly and rightly in 
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second place to political : the trouble 
lay in the over-commitment of re¬ 
sources to wars on too many fronts. 

One point is raised by the pub¬ 
lisher's blurb, which tells us that the 
book denies the accepted theory that 
“Spain's economic collapse preceded 
and caused her political decline.” 
Although the book certainly shows tliat 
the main reasons for defeat were 
political and military, it docs not prove 
that we can discount the economic 
decline of Castile altogether. That 
dimension of the subject could be 
examined more fully than it is here. 
But this is a very significant and en¬ 
joyable book, which changes radically 
one’s view of early modern Europe : 
its implications are wider even than 
the history of the 8o years’ war. It is 
a pity that the Cambridge University 
Press has chosen to price it at a level 
which must surely keep it out of the 
possession of all but libraries and its 
fortunate reviewers. 

General-at-sea _ 

ROBERT BLAKE 

By J. R. Powell. 

Collins. 352 pages. £5. 

Among the great admirals of British 
history Robert Blake enjoys tlie least 
popular renown. Time has obscured 
his achievements wliile the scanty, 
elusive nature of the evidence about 
his personality and career has acted 
as a bar to naval historians. Apart 
from a few generalised murmurs of 
obligatory prai.se, his reputation has 
become almost a.s dim as the darkly- 
varnished naval paintings of the Anglo- 
Dutch wars in whicli he fought. 

In the past, the royal navy has been 
content to name cruisers after Blake 
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while naming battleships after admirals 
of lesser lustre. His confinement in this 
kind of historical limbo is totally 
undeserved. In being activated more 
by a sense of duty than a lu.st for 
fame Blake is more a Collingwood 
than a Nelson. Yet he was not much 
le.s.s .succe.ssful than Nelson in the naval 
battles in which he fought. In Tromp 
he was faced by an adversary more 
skilled than those confronted and con¬ 
founded by Nel.son. Indeed, a modern 
parallel—that of Nimitz and Yama¬ 
moto in the Pacific—is needed to illus¬ 
trate the nature and intensity of their 
duels. 

Blake, too, helped reshape naval 
warfare. Or perhaps it is fairer to 
say that he encouraged arul presided 
over innovations introduced by his able 
subordinates (such as Monck and 
Deane). But, in the end, the responsi¬ 
bility rested with Blake iuid he never 
.shirked it, dying at .sea afU'r his last 
victory over the Spanish fleet at Santa 
Cruz. It was under Blake's guidance 
and command that the blockade 
replaced the flying raid on an enemy's 
port ; that the tactics of the line-of- 
Imttle began to emerge from the con¬ 
fused melees of fleets beanna down 
on each other in great swaiins ; and 
that it w^as discerned that fi^hung ships 
were not floating castle> carrving 
infantry hut floating batteries of guns. 

As die first in power and esteem 
of CroinwcH’s gencrals-at-sea, Blake 
was a quiet—and obviouslv likeable— 
man in the centre of a political and 
naval revolution. And, at long last, 
he has been accorded the biography 
he deserves. I't is w^ritten by a leading 
authority on naval warfare in the 
.seventeenth century. It is meticulouslv 
researched, prejiared, fuesented and 
argued. It is entirely authoritative. It 
is a just acknowledgment of a great 
commander, whose fame '^houl(l no 
longer be confined to fn^ owii west 
countrs. 

Str ong stuff 

KINGS, BEASTS AND HEROES 

By Gwyn Jones. 

Oxford University Press. 202 pages. 
f3^_ 

To tackle a scholarly study of the story¬ 
tellers art as displayed in an Oid 
English epic poem, a medieval Welsh 
romance and a Norse saga might seem 
to require a degree of committed 
interest that the non-specialist reader is 
very unlikely to possess ; yet the pub¬ 
lishers have pre.sented this book in an 
attractive format, beautifully illustra¬ 
ted, in evident expectation that it will 
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find a leasonably wide readership. 

And so it sliould. Professor (iwyn 
Jones scored a notable sutxe.ss with his 
‘'Jhlistoiy of the Vikings,"' and as a 
translator he has given cuiicncy to 
tales from the “ Mabinogion," to Ice¬ 
landic sagas and to other medieval 
texts. His versions here are full of life, 
and as a critic lie writes with zest and 
t'xcmplarv clarity; his humorous asides 
arc a frequent source of pleasure. But 
anvone picking up this volume, uncer¬ 
tain whether or not to pursue what the 
author has to say about heroic legends 
and wondertales, should look hist at 
the illustrations. It is not so much that 
they actually refer to episodes from 

Beow'ulf,” “ Culhw'ch and Olwen ” or 
“King Hrolfs Saga,” but ttiat they 
demon.slrate the vigour and the often 
highly intricate craftsmanship of the 
times. 

Profes.sor Jones is interested not only 
in the tales but in the rnaiinei of their ‘ 
telling. He persuades us that the 
unknown autliom of these stones (w'hich ' 
WTre intended to be read aloud from 
a script, not transmitted by oral 
tradition) wTre eloquent masters of the ' 
art of narrative. All three texts deal 
with marvellous exploits deriving from 
heroic legend, folk tales—eventually. 
j)eThaps from myth, though Professor;! 
Jones refuses to read co.smic significance' 
into episodes that do not cry out for 
such interpretation. “ Beow'ulf ” cel©-, 
brates a noble type of virtue; “King' 
Hrolf’s Sap ” is “ a gt)od yarn to tell 
and hear, in that something is happen-^: 
ing to somebody alt the time ” ; and, 
the Welsh romance is not very far, 
from a fairy' tale. There is no lack of 
violence, sometimes gruesome, some-) 
time.s crude and heartle.ss, in the$e 
early tales ; yet in them valour and, 
loyalty arc honoured, and one h 
exhilarated by the adventures. 
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In Colorado nature technology ~ art 

Art stretches _ 

SCtENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN 
ART TODAY 

By Jonathan Benthall. 

Thames and Hudson. 180 pages. 
£2.50 cloth, £1.50 paperbound. 

artist: aro turnin'' all forms of 
coinmuinratjon to th(‘ir eiuls, usin^ 
the (I'Ciitioii ohjects the printed 
word Lind tlie electronir iinjiulse, blur- 
rini; thf iradltiona! division between 
the visual and the performinii arts, 
between ails and ciafts, between art 
and industry, between art and science, 
'riiis relurn to tla“ icnaissarue appioach 
to art bei»an witli the camera, as Mr 
Benthall [joints out, after that the com¬ 
puter and the holograph laser came into 
the picture which, as a result, ceased 
to be a picture in the accepted sense 
(01 a sculpture either). The next stage, 
and in Mr lienthairs view a very sig¬ 
nificant (jne, will link art witli ecology, 
the populai science of the moment. 
This has already begun vvith the 
electrocuted catfisli at the Arts Coun- 
ril's Hayward (iailery last year and 
with the Imge orange curtain draped 
across a vallev in Clolorado last month. 

Froui all accounts this was an 
experience wliicli did make an aesthetic 
impact on the [jeojde of Rifle, (lolo- 
rado, a place which does ncjt normally 
oiler such opportunities. 'This event, 
transitory like so many of the current 
artistic offeiings, would not have been 
possible withcnii the technology (jf 
nylon (9 tons of it), steel cables and 
concrete anchors. But other artists react 
to the increa.sing intervention of tech¬ 
nology In' opting out of it altogether. 
The current exhibition of “ New Art' 
at the Hayward Ciailery features con¬ 
centric circles of stones, looking as if 
they had been collected on a beach, and 
also printed explanations by some of 
the exhibiting artists of what they are 
trying to do which seem t(j be regarded 
as works of art in themselves. They are 
certainly intellectually stimulating 


when they arc comprehensible ; Mr 
Benthall also lias a chapter on the lin¬ 
guistics wlucli to the middle-aged 
amateur are the most difficult part of 
the present art scene. But these state¬ 
ments are not visually stimulating and 
so arc an extreme example of how 
frustrating the art world is today for 
the old-fashioned patron who w-onld 
like to support artists by buying their 
works. 1'he most interesting innovations 
cannot be pinned down or hung up ; 
much of the new art is do-it-yourself, 
with the viewer requiied to participate 
by loucliing or even talking to the 
object. 

Mr Benthall, once an investment 
anal' st and also a systems engineer in 
a cornfjutei firm, tiocs suggest various 
ways in which business companies are 
taking tlie place of tlic private patron. 
Me does not, however, mention one of 
the mr)st interesting entcrfjrises of this 
kind, the Artists Placement Crroup, 
w^hicli persuades industrial under¬ 
takings to support an artist in resi¬ 
dence in the way that universities have 
been doing for .some time. This is one 
method of bringing science, technology 
and art together efiectivclv and stretch¬ 
ing the capabilities of all three at the 
.same time. 

Short list _ 

The Collected Writings of John 
Maynard Keynes, Volumes IX and X 

(Macmillan, £;j each). Volumes IX and 
X of the Royal Economic Society’s 
memorial to Maynard Keynes are 
extended reprints of his beautifully 
biichv “ Essays in Persuasion " and 
unevenly glutinous “ Essays in Bio¬ 
graphy.” Tliey are extended by includ¬ 
ing passages or mini-biographies (eg, 
some dutiful obituaries) that Keynes 
deliberately left out when editing his 
hook.s of those names. The volumes in 
this collection for which one is waiting 
impatiently are more of the Activi¬ 
ties ” (the promised volumes XVII to 


XXIII), which will give us further 
examples of Keynes’s very revealing 
unpublished letters, rather than these 
rehashes of his minor published works. 
Science and Society, 1600-1900, edited 
by Peter Mathias (Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, £2,80). This series of essays 
shows that most new developments in 
technology are followed by a period in 
which they do more harm than good. 
The invention of the Davy .safety lamp 
was followed for a while by a rising 
death rate among miners because they 
could, with the help of the lamp, work 
deeper and more dangerous seams. 
Hospital deaths, too, increased after the 
introduction of anaesthetics Ijecause 
surgeons were for the first time able 
to attempt more complicated opera¬ 
tions. 

I'hc American Business Corporation 

edited by Eli (ioldston and others 
( rile MIT' Press, £4.30). This book 
grew' out of an issue of the magazine 
Daedalus—whicli Ss appropriate, since 
the American business corporation i.s 
a macliinc for growing, T'he machine, 
as the ITT .scandal showed (too late 
foi this book), is a powerful one. On 
the whole, contributors to this book 
admire it, though they propose a few 
mechanical correction.s. The message, 
as spelt out by the former director of 
automation research at IBM is that 
“ the business society could form the 
ba.se for a new' and trulv great 
society.” But the language is often 
corporation inanagementese at its 
horrible worst. 

Foreign Devil by Richard Hughes 
(Andre Deutsch,' £2.95). Richard 
llughes, old Far East hand, bon viveur, 
correct judge of men and politics, 
friend of many, enemy of none,^ is 
also, among his many activities, / Iw 
Economist's Hongkong corresp(nident, 
and so convention forbids us to .say 
more than that this is just about the 
funniest, shrewdest and most touching 
book of remini.scences by a roving 
newspaperman you could lay your 
hands on. 

Fhe Statesman’s Year-Book edited by 
John Paxton (Macmillan, £ 3 * 9 r>)* 
'Phe.se useful dif)-in reference books 
get larger and larger. This year’s (the 
109th) edition runs to just short of 
1,600 pages. New additions include a 
world map showing international time 
zones and telecommunications, and a 
detailed economic map of the Persian 
Uulf. Some new census figures are also 
included. Of the two mf>st populous 
countries, the book gives a 1971 figure 
for India, but necessarily can give no 
more than a vast range of e^timate^ 
for China. 




BfA wilt beflying the world's quietest big jet over 

inid^'world. ii,' . ^-ri 

Thanb to Rolls4loyt^ !eng*»»w, the TnStar 
takes ofi with twice the tltitolt dr blder je^ And with 
less tisw half the annoyii^; jet ^ , 

quieter TriStar iSvf|i^i« * 


more room to relax. More headroom. More legrod^ 
Enough for passengers to get up and take a stroll. ‘ ,i 

All of this is making our TriStar very appealing! 
the airlines. BEA has ordered six planes with dpti^ 
for six more. Air Canada, Delta, PSA and Court Ui|| 
the British tour carrier, have their orders in, Aiii| 
Eastern and TWA have the TriStar in service. 

Thanks to these airlines, airports will be quiets 
all over the world. 


THie lokMieed L-KMlTiiStar. 
The woridV qideiest let. 
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American taxes: reform in the air 


Presidci^t Nixon has already 
promised major tax reforms 
next year if he is re-elected. 
Senator McGovcni has been 
even more explicit: if he wins 
on November 7th, the Ameri¬ 
can public knows what to 
expect. On the more probable 
assumption that Mr Nixon 
makes It again ; (i) he may 
well propose some form of 
value-added tax (which the 
Demociars are against) ; and 
(2) there will be changes in 
personal and business taxes. 

rhe American tax system is 
ripe for overhaul, but ikj change 
will emerge until then* has been 
line-by-line Congressional .scruti¬ 
ny. Earlier this year Represen¬ 
tative Wilbur Mills, chairman 
of t!hc House Ways and Means 
Committee, introduced a bill 
to abolish no fewer than 54 
tax conccsjrionis (a pretty exhaus¬ 
tive list) in 'three instalments 
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from 1974 to 1976. The idea 
was that Congress would have 
to examine each one of them, 
and justify in detail those that 
it wanted retained. The proposal 
is unlikely to be taken that far, 
but it does illustrate the 
strength of feeling on so-called 
tax “ subsidies.*’ Some of these 
can be justified on the income 
tax principle of the ability to 
pay. But oijce a concession has 
become established in the tax 
code, it can remain untouched 
for decades, and outlive its 
usefulness; unlike public spend¬ 
ing, tax rules are not subject 
to annual review. 

Value-added tax 
Vat is a sales tax incorporat¬ 
ing a mechanism to ensure that 
bu.siness costs arc not taxed. In 
America, a i % rate would raise 
about $6^ billion if all con¬ 
sumer spending were included, 
and $42 billion if food and 
housing were left out. Where 
Vat is levied in Europe the 
administrative cosf is around a 
tenth of the yield of a i % rate. 
To keep costs below 1 % of the 
yield (the Internal Revenue’s 
ci'tsts arc 2 % at present) the 
Americans would have to charge 
a 10% rate, raising $45 billion- 
$65 billion. But this is mure 
than would be needed to 
replace the present sales taxes. 
Since these and property 
taxes, which are the main candi¬ 
dates for replacement, arc not 
levied federally, a Vat to 
replace them would mean a 
vast increase in revenue-shar¬ 
ing, a power shift to the federal 
government, and a different 
impact on .states with different 
levels of sales tax. 

Similarly with property taxes ; 
and if Vat were u.sed to replace 
these or corporation tax, the 
effect would be inflationary in 
the first year or two. 

Unlike Europe, America has 
no inefficient indirect taxes 
levied at the centre. Neverthe¬ 
less, while the Democrat.? have 
rejected Vat as unsuitable for 
America, members of the 
Administration are still talking 
about it, and are, indeed, busily 
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dismissing some of the objec¬ 
tions, as Mr Nixon's domestic 
affairs assistant, Mr John 
Ehrliohman, did last week. 

Business taxes 

An American corporation with 
foreign investments is taxed 
only on its dividends from 
abroad, not on its total foreign 
earnings. This regulation 
introduces an artificial bias in 
favour of investing abroad 
instead of exports. 

The domestic international 
sales corporation (Disc) tax 
reliefs, brought in last year to 
correct the bias, allow corpora¬ 
tions formed solely for export to 
defer tax on half -their earnings 
indefinitely. Senator McGovern 
proposes to abolish both ooti- 
cessions. He also wants to 
tighten the double tax credit 
for foreign tax on income 
earned abroad, perhaps in com¬ 
pensation for many countries’ 
habit of treating oil and other 
royalties as taxes. But there is 
no reason why royalties should 
not be treated this way. 
Governments do not have an 
intrin.sic right to royalties; none 
are levied in America, nor arc 
any proposed for North Sea oil. 
If a government uses its mono¬ 
poly position and the low price 
elasticity of demand for its 
products to raise royalties, 
these can properly be classi- 
fic^d as taxes. 

Senator McGovern proposes 
to phase out the depletion 
allowance (22% of sales) which 
is meant to compensate for the 
running down of domestic 
mineral resources, particularly 
oil. And he would like to see 
exploration and development 
spending treated as a depreci¬ 
able capital expedi-tuTC, instead 
of a revenue expcn.se. which can 
bt‘ deducted in the first year. 
He wants to abolish the a.sset 
depreciation range (ADR) 
system, which allows the 
depreciation period for assets 
to be cm by a fifth, as well as 
review the length of these 
periods, which are artificially 
.short. Once full employment 
has been achieved, he also want.s 
U- reduce the 7% investment 
credit, similar to the pre-1966 
Briti.sh investment allowance. 

Other suggestions for reform¬ 
ing business taxes include 
the repeal of the special 20% 
tax rate for the first $25,000 of 
corporate income, and the 
abolition of the personal income- 
tax exemption on the first $100 
of dividend income. Tlie first 


concession seems unnecenary, 
since businesses already have the 
option of splitting their income 
between their shareholders, a.s 
if in a partnership. The second 
was conceived to moderate the 
double tax on dividends, but 
there would be more sense in 
full double tax relief on the 
French or German pattern, or 
that soon to be introduced by 
Britain. Most of the reform 
proposals would impose a vasl 
burden on business caah flow. If 
special investment incentives are 
rejected—and there is little 
evidence that they work in the 
longer run—the corporate tax 
rate would almost certainly have 
to be cut. Alt 48% k is much 
higher than America’s inter¬ 
national competitors pay. 

Capital gains 

C^apital gains arc now taxed on 
the basis of halving them and 
then adding them to income. ^ 
Senator McGovern wants to tax 
the whole gain, which would 
raise an extra $8 billion in 
1975. ius proposals ignore 
the effect of inflation on capital 
values. If a person chooses to 
hold a capital asset rather than 
consume the value of it, he 
should be entitled to have the 
value of his asset maintained in 
real terms. Ideally, the way to 
do this would be to inflate the 
purchase price of the asset by 
the ri.se in prices between buy¬ 
ing and selling it, before any 
capital gain is assessed; this 
would be administratively difti- 
culr. Taxing half the money 
gain is a simple, though rough, 
approximation. In practice, 
investors probably did well on 
the system up to the mid-1960s, 
when inflation was low and 
stocks were going up fast, but 
have lost out since. Wages and 
salaries do not need this kind 
of adjustment since they usually 
run at least parallel with, if 
not ahead of, inflation; and 
taxes in the lower income rangc.s 
have periodically been cut to 
allow for rising money incomc.i. 

To prevent the lumping of 
gains m the year an asiset is 
realised, Senator McGovern 
proposes to allow averaging 
over the period it is held. Thi.s 
is probably over-generous, since 
the asset-holder has already 
benefited from not having to 
pay tax from the moment the 
gain accrues, but only when it 
is realised. Logically, if pay¬ 
ment was spread back over 
previoi^s ycai>t then the asset- 
holder liihould at least have to 
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MUis disposes 


could be done either by allow¬ 
ing rent as a deduction for 
income tax purposes, or simply 
by more public spending on 
housing. 

On commcrical property, 
Senator McGovcni wants to 
stop accelerated depreciation of 
offices, shoins and so on. Most 
of such property appreciates 
rather tlian loses in value, so it 
might be better to take the 
British line and not allow any 
depreciation at all, at whatever 
speed. 


federal government paying half 
of it. Although a 50% federal 
share is generous, the public 
sector as a whole could still 
save money. 

Standard deductions 

The present standard income- 
tax deduction is a kind of con¬ 
solation prize for people who 
cannot think of enough specific 
deductions : it amounts to 13% 
of gross income, up to a $2,000 
maximum. But this is more 
useful to the rich than to the 


pay interest on the deferred tax. 

The most gaping hole in the 
present capital «gains tax pro¬ 
visions is the waiving of capital 
gains on death. Senator 
McGovern proposes to charge 
normal capital gains tax on 
death, which would raise $2 
billion a year by 1975 even if 
the present system of halving 
capital gain.s were retained. 
Presumably this would be 
allowed as a deduction for estate 
tax purposes, as in Britain 
before 1971. But this proposal 
is unduly harsh : the “disposal” 
of assets at death often comes 
at a most inopportune moment. 
A bolter system would be to 
charge estate tax first, and then 
waive capital gains tax in pro¬ 
portion ; thus, if the estate tax 
were 20% overall, 20% of the 
capital gains could be waived, 
rather than 100% as at present. 


Interest on money borrowed 
to buy a house is deductible for 
tax. Buit owning a house is a 
beneht u> the owner, rather like 
interest on money invested ; 
this benefit, “ imputed rent,*’ 
should be taxed. This was done 
ip Britain up to 1963, but was 
dropped because of administra¬ 
tive difficulties and political 
objections. For America, the 
must equitable system might be 
to disallow mortgage interest 
as a deduction, which would 
yield an cocira $2.4 billion. But 
housing already beans a far 
heavier tax load than other 
necessities of life, since property 
taxes raise $40 billion. So a 
more fruitful approach would 
be to reduce property taxes 
(which arc eqtiivalent to local 
authority rates in Britain). 

First, Senator McGovern has 
earmarked $15 billion of the 


Allowance of interest 

Intcresi is also ailow^able on 
loan.s for purposes other than 
buying a house. Where the loan 
is being u.sed to generate invesi- 
rneni income, this as fair ; but 
not when it is used for con¬ 
sumption or to generate capital 
gains. \i present int'^resl in 
excess of investment income is 
allowed for .sums under $25,000, 
but only half of anything above 
this. Senator McGovern wantsS 
to cut the limit to $1,000, rais- 
ing $3oom a year, which is a 
very moderate proposal. Dis¬ 
allowing interest on a*ll 
consumer credit would raise 
$1.8 billion. 

State and local bond interest 
Under jiresenit rules, stales’ and 
local authorities’ .tax-cxcm|>t 
bonds cost the federal govern¬ 
ment more tax than is saved in 


poor, who need consolation 
more ; .so in 19(^9 a minimum 
dcductitin was brought in, now 
at $1,300. It h ’ ard to see 
why the 15% has been retained 
alongside it : jf someone cannot 
justify .specific de<luctions, why 
sfioiikl he have rhem^ 

Charitable contributions 
Many Americans complain 
that charities’ receipts arc far 
smaller than the amounts 
claimed on tax returns as 
charitable deductions. 

One cure could be the British 
covenant system, under which a 
contributor has to commit him¬ 
self to annual donations for a 
period of seven years. Lai^e 
individual donations should stUl' 
be encouraged, but if the 
registration of charities was 
tightened up founders would 
find it more difficult to retain 


Farming and houses 
Because only half of a capital 
gain is itaxed, tanning and 
timber are in an anomalous tax 
position. A farmer can build 
up assets such as herds, charg¬ 
ing the cost as an expense 
against income. If he sells up, 
only half the capital gain built 
up in this way is taxed. The 
rules on timber are similar, but 
arc chiefly exploited by com¬ 
panies not individuals. It would 
be more equitable to treat the 
cost of all assets as capital 
items, some of which can be 
depreciated. This anomaly dis¬ 
appears, of course ,if capita! 
gains are fully taxed as income. 
Another abuse, which Senator 
McGovern would put a stop to, 
is for rich people to buy farms 
which they run at a loss, some¬ 
times after charg;ing bogus 
expenses; this loss is set against 
income from other sources. 
Expenses apart, the losses arc 
often causcxl by unfair price 
competiitiem with genuine 
farmers l this issue should appeal 
in South Dakota. 


$22 billion prospective yield of interest at the staitc and contnd over foundation funds, 
his tax reforms in 1975 to do Jcjcal level. Under Senator Trustees of dharities should not 
this. There is also the need to McGovern’s proposals, these be allowed to have any con- 
pul people in rented accomnio- aiJthoritic.s should have the nertjon with large donors, and 
dation on an equal fax footing option ol i.ssuing bonds with the administration of charitic.s 
with owner-occupiers. Thi.s taxable interest but with the should be regurariy checked. 
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Self-empkwed? 


The 1971 Finance Act substantially 
improved the provisions for self- 
employed pension arrangements- 
CM&G has maximised 
these provisions for your benefit. 

By effecting a CM&G Personai 
Pension Contract you will 
immediately share the high 
investment returns currently being 
obtained. If, at any time in the 
future, you consider that better 
results are available elsewhere, 
you will be free to divert your new 
investments without forfeiting any 
benefit from past payments. 
Flexibility is one of the advantages of 
a CM&G Personal Pension Contract 
- let us, or your Insurance Broker, 
tell you about the many others. 


Clerical Medical 
& General Life 
Assurance Society 

Chief Office: 

15 St. James’s Square, London SWi Y 4LQ 
Telephone: 01-9305474 
A Mutual Office: Assets exceed £180,900,000 

Jihad tm 


Sign up with 

CM^G 

fora Personal Pension 
Contract this year. 

Next year you can 
go somewhere else. 
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Stumbling at the first hurdle 

The arithmetic of how Britain can help the low-paid suggests that the Chequers 
talks may end up some rather blind alleys 


At the tripartite talks between the Government and the 
leaders of the Trades Union Congress and Confederation 
of British Industry at ("hequers on Thursday, one of the 
main issues was how the low-paid worker could 
best be helped. Before the meeting everyone received 
copies of a paper prepared by the staff of the National 
Economic Development Office based on joint studies by 
the Treasury, Department of Employment, TUC and 
GBI, Despite the inspired leaks, the paper itself remains 
something of a closely guarded secret. There is no reason 
why it should be. Relying on .some of the leaks, here 
is what The Economist believes should have been said. 

The low-paid can be defined by reference to their 
needs or their relative position. Needs \'ary by family 
circumstances, but the tax and social security system 
mu.si take care of this. If employers have to pay different 
wages for the same work, they won't employ men with 
large families. 

In terms of relative pay, a minimum could be set by 
reference to the basic weekly wage, basic earnings fc^r a 
40-hour week, Oi gross earnings including overtime. One 
popular argument lias been that basic weekly wages 
for all adults should be raised to a minimum of a 
week. If this were done, and differentials were maintained 
right the way thnaigh, the best estimate is ih.at this would 
hoist the national wages and .salaries bill by something 
like 70 per cent. It would raise prices equivalently, and 
so nobody can seriously argue that this be done. 

Instead, those who are talking of rai.sing the wages of 
the low-paid presumably must mean that rises should go 
only to them. If the aim is to raise all adults’ basic weekly 
wages to a minimum of £20, this would probably affect 
about 3m men over the age of 21, and a rather greater 
number of women ; it might cause an inflation of wage 
rates equal to about 5 per cent of the national wage bill. 
If so, that should be the only rise granted next year ; 
nobody else should get a rise at all. If the aim were to 
lift minimum earnings for a 40-hour week to £20, it 
looks as if the result would be to hoist the national wage 
bill by about 2^ per cent, involving about im men but 
still nearly 3m women. It would be unfair to say that 
the objective should simply be to lift gross earnings 
including overtime to £20 a week ; that would hit those 
who worked hardest most unfairly, and play hell with 


incentives. One possibility is that the Government might 
aid some of the very low'cst-paid—who are women wor¬ 
kers—by speeding up the implementation of equal pay 
legislation, w^liich is due to come into effect by 1975 
anyway. A Government order tlial women must be paid 
90 per cent of ecjual pay rates by 1973 would seem 
likely to add about i per cent to the national wages 
and salaries bill next year. 

In practice, the decision will probably be to boost 
wage rales in the lowest-paid industries—making everyone 
pay more for garage* repairs and laundry work, and 
hitting the British clothing industries—while trying to 
hold down w^age rates elsewhere. The trouble is that 
unemployment may then be directed especially towards 
these low-wiige (and generally labour-intensive) industries, 
and many people in them will just be priced out of a job. 

The fact is that simply to pay the low'-paid more will 
add either to inflation or unemployment or both. The real 
trouble is not that ihty are low-paid relative to everyone 
else but that the average wage itself is too low. The 
solution to that must be faster growth. 

Unfortunately, so long as Britain suffers from rapid 
inflation it cannot expect to achieve faster growth. Even 
pumping more money into the economy by palliatives, 
like a lower value-added tax or a freeze on nationalised 
industries' prices, can only have a temporarily beneficial 
effect and^ leaves in its train a worse situation than 
before. We are not opposed to cutting the proposed rate 
of value-added tax from 10 to 7J per cent, although that 
would involve over £40om of tax reliefs and probably 
reduce prices by less than i per cent. Most of the other 
supposed possible palliatives—such as subsidising potatoes 
and milk, suspending the Housing Finance Act, holding 
down nationalised industrious’ prices—would bring in a 
smaller reduction in the cost of living while having a 
bigger distortionary effect in increasing particular types 
of consumers* expenditure* That would not help invest* 
merit and growth. 

All in all there is only one way to help the low-paid, 
and that is to stop inflation. This means stopping the 
annual wage increases of the higher-paid from being more 
than—or, if there is to be some redistribution, even quite 
as much as—^the 2 to 4 per cent a year that is their 
increase in produaivity. We can sec no other alternative. 
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$2.40 and freeze? 



Europe is nearly as worried about inflation as Britain is. Before entering Europe next 


January 1 st, Britain may be asked to refix its 
impose a new incomes policy 

It is not surprising that the European commission’s annual 
economic review, which was discussed by the finance 
ministers of the Ten in Rome this week, should have 
cried out almost shrilly that inflation is Europe’s major 
problem. The rise in prices in the Six over the past 12 
months, while generally lower than in Britain, has 
averaged between 5 and 6 per cent. It has been nearly 
8 per cent in the Netherlands. And this has been at a 
time when most countries have still been working well 
bclOw capacity. 

Unless there is a determined effort to bring this rate 
down to more manageable proportions—3J per cent a 
year is the target set by the commission—most of the 
finance ministers now realise that aqy discussion of moving 
forward to the next stage of monetary union by 1974 
will look absurdly academic. The old chish between the 
Germans, who have traditionally insisted on the co-ordina¬ 
tion of economic policy as a prerequisite of monetary 
integration, and those who believe that monetary integra¬ 
tion itself will force governments to apply the necessary 
economic disciplines, seems to ha\T given way to a 
general consensus on the need to bring inflation under 
control. And surprisingly, perhaps, discussion at the com¬ 
munity level really does make sjomc sen.se at this moment 
in time. 

The economics of the Six have much in common just 
now. For once, all arc moving more or less together into 
a cyclical upsurge in activity. In the past, more often 
than not, as the chart opposite shows, some have receded 
while others were in boom. By early next year, Germany, 
France and Belgium are likely to be expanding at rales 
near to, or even above, their underlying growth in 
capacity. Admittedly, the extent to which existing slack 
will have been taken up will vary considerably. In 
Germany, the margin today is slim. In Italy, it is enormous 
and will become even more so. But no country in the 
community .should be forced back into a position of 


exchange rate no lower than $2.40 and 



Barber, Giscard: the problems are quite common 


conventional squeeze in the near future. It will take 
time for stagflati(jn to be translated into bad boomflation. 

The commission’s proposed strategy is based on (i) 
control of public expenditure (ideally, it wants this to 
be kept within the limits of the gro>vih of gnp after 
making allowance for the assumed rise in prices of 3,5 per 
cent) ; and (2) the adoption of a tighter credit policy 
designed to rc.strict the annual growth in money supply, 
at present running at between 15 and 18 per cent. The 
Germans have proposed setting limits on the growth of 
money supply in each country, but the commission is 
wary of setting a precise target. In addition to tighter 
money and sterner budgets, the commission is urging 
action to influence prices directly through import liberali¬ 
sation (which the Germans are also advocating), the 
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stabilisation of agricultural prices (favoured by the 
French), and a more vigorous enforccmenl of the rules 
of competition and greater attention to consumer 
protection. 

Although the commission’s recommendations are to be 
rushed through the European parliament and council of 
ministers before the national budgetary debates in the 
Six arc completed, it is unlikely that everyone will go 
along with them. Herr Schmidt was preening himself 
Ais week on having pruned back his estimates for growth 
in Germany’s public spending to 10 or 11 per cent in 
the 1973 budget, bang on the commission’s target. But 
forthcoming elections in France and the Netherlands may 
make their governments unwilling to introduce stem 
budgets, and if the Germans should slow down their 
spending at home—while other European countries keep 
theirs up—Germany will merely go into a larger export 
surplus. 

Italy, like Britain, is bound to give priority to reducing 
unemployment. Real disinflation of demand is undes¬ 
irable in most countries, and unlikely in any of them. 
Reading between the lines, it is clear that the commission 
is convinced that the community as a whole must either 
learn to work out a voluntary prices and incomes policy 
or resign itself to statutory controls. The pressure to move 
in this direction is more likely to be accepted by member 
countries, at least once the German elections are over— 
and at least for those members whose economies arc in 
the biggest mess. 

So what is the message for Britain ? By or before Britain 
joins the EEC on January ist, the (Government may 
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be pressed by its European partners (a) to return to a fixed 
exchange rate, and (h) to introduce some sort of incomes 
policy. Illc^giral though this sounds, the r.grcemcnl by the 
Six, but more pailicularly by the French, to fixing the 
rate for the pound no higher than 40 may depend 
on Britain’s willingness to enforce some sort of wage 
restraints that will prevent annual pay rise.s going above, 
sav, 5 or 6 per cent. This would be about half Britain’s 
rate of pay inerea.ses right now. 


,ITALY 




Pain at the Patents Office 

Britain's patents experts have realised, with a jolt, that entry 
into the common market means less work for them 


Briefings have been held to explain as delicately as 
possible to the staff of the Patents Office jast what effect 
the setting-up of a European office is going to have on 
them. For many it is going to be redundancy. 

The concept of an all-Europe patent that would be 
accepted not only in the common market but in 21 
European countries has been around for well over a 
decade. Everyone agreed that in principle it would be 
an excellent thing : one application made to the office 
would cut out the filing of patents in individual countries 
and make the patent itself much more worth the 
possessing. And alter a year-old debate on where the 
office should be sited, the choice has settled on Munich. 
The European Patents Office is due to open its doors 
for business there in 1976. 

Now the consequences are beginning to be realised. 
The new office is expected to need a st^ of 1,600, with 
a further 800 in the International Searching Bureau at 
The Hague, where the checks will be carried out to sec 
that the invention is a genuine novelty that docs not 
infringe someone’s earlier patent. About one-fifth of the 
stajff is expected to be British ; and since 60 per cent of 


all patents are filed in English, with an eye to the 
American market, the proportion could end up much 
higher. When the two offices arc open, all national patents 
offices except London will run d<>wn to the level needed 
to deal with purely domestic applications. Ix)ndon will 
liavc 15 years to run down its 5?taff berau.se it will be 
lielping with European patent work. 

There arc 520 examiners working in the London 
Patent? Office now, and a total staff of 600. Around 
them has collected something like 830 patent agents and 
their staffs. The logical outcome of .shifting the focal 
point of their business from London to Munich is that 
they should emigrate to Munich along with it, which 
would be an unprecedented exodus of professional 
specialists. The prospect does not get any more popular 
the longer the staff has to think about it. The number 
likely to be kept on in the London office itself after the 
transition is small, althou^ no one is clear quite how 
small; and not everyone is going to be offered work in 
Munich even if they arc willing to accept it. There are 
not that many other jobs that a highly specialised patent 
expert can do, and scane of the patent agents who depend 
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on the Patents Office for their business are in a mild 
state of panic. 

Rather late in the day, questions are being asked about 
why the new headquarters was not put in London. If 
6o per cent of the patents continue to be filed in English 
and only 25 per cent and 15 per cent respectively in 
the two Other official languages, German and French, a 
sizeable English-speaking colony will have to be built 
up in Munich. So why not save the bother and stay 
where English is the native language ? Companies like 
sending their patents to be examined in London, where 
the procedure is swifter than in Gennany and Holland 
and where Eunjpeans feel that the nuances of the 
language, which can be crucial to the validity of a patent, 
are better understood. But when bids were invited two 
years ago from European cities ready to provide the 
site of the new headquarters, Britain did not necessarily 
look like a surefire EEC member. By March of this year 
the British Ck)vcrnnicnt was confident enough to put its 
bid in, saying that it would back The Hague as first 
choice on the understanding that, if that fell through, 
London should be considered as a possible alternative. 

The Dutch did drop out, in return for the offer of 
the .search bureau. But it was too late for Britain to 
present a proper argument for getting the patent head¬ 
quarters. By then, several European countries had also 
begun to be afraid about redundancy among their own 
patent experts. With relatively few purely domestic 
patents filed every year, they reckoned that the faster 
European patents gained gn)und, the faster would be 
their own cutback at home. And they thought that, given 
London’s experience, the transition to the Europatent 
would be pushed through quicker if the headquarters 
was in London than it would anywhere else. So they 
lined up solidly behind Munich. 

The changeover to the Europatent is expected to 
take something like 15 years, so that the younger patents 
experts are con.siderably more uneasy about their jobs 
tluui the relatively middle-aged, who expect that there 
will still be enough work to see them through to retire¬ 
ment. This is on the assumption that there will be no 
early rirsh among companies to register European patents. 
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Apply to Munich next time f 


A Europatent has always been popular among the multi¬ 
nationals, but now these arc the companies that are 
beginning to see that it could have snags. If the Municli 
office grants a patent it will, indeed, hold in the common 
market, and perhaps in up to 21 member countries. But, 
equally, if Munich turns an application down, a com¬ 
pany will lose all hope of any patent protection there, 
and put its knowhow at risk. 

For companies that have spent a great deal on research, 
it may be safer to persist with the tedious round of 
registering patents separately in each country even after 
the Europatent has come into being, and several have 
said this is what they intend to do. This way, they may 
at least get their patents registered in some country. Small 
companies in small countries are also worried about 
the number of Europatents they may have to keep their 
eye on ; in the past, they have had to concern them¬ 
selves only with the patents likely to be valid in their 
own country. No one wants to be Munich’s first guinea- 
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Key indicators : British economy _ 

Percentage change on 


Overseas trade 

Defrcit of £193m in August; bur the 
frgures were baefty distorted by 
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the dock strike. 

production* 
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July 
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Unemployment* 
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Surplus of £77m on current account 
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We're helping U.S. exports take off. 
With $3 billion in export credit 


t’ V 


In the last 18 m<nilhs, 
Miinulacturers Han¬ 
over financed world- vT « 
wide U.S. ex|M)rt trans- \v 
actions totaling $.‘{.2 
billion in both lonjr and 
short term loans. 

For example, as 
leader of a 24-bank syn¬ 
dicate, we marshalled 
$,‘>10 million for a Texas- 
based oil company con¬ 
structing an Algerian 
liquid gas plant. 

For the Rio de Janeiro 
Airport — Manufacturers 
Hanover participated equally 
with the Ex])ort-Import Bank in 
a $2.5 million loan to purchase 
American e(juipm(*nt. 

Again in cooperati«)n with 
Ex-Im, wo are extending $72 mil¬ 
lion to four Spani.sh companies 



for construction of 
two nuclear power 
plants by a major 
American elect ideal 
manufacturer. 

hJxtensive financial 
resources. Imagination in 
organizing extMirt finan¬ 
cing. And a global network 
of branches, representa 
live offices and affiliates. 
They are all brought 
together in one bank. 
Manufacturers Hanover. 
What it all adds up 
to is this — Manufacturers 
Hanover can meet your export 
credit needs around the world. 
From the very simple to the most 
complex transaction. 

If your business is going 
places internationally, talk to 
Manufacturers Hanover. 


BfANUFACTURERS HANOVER Q 

London • Frankfurt • Tokyo • Bangkok • Beirut • Bogota • Brussels • Buenos Aires • Caracas 
Hong Kong • Lima • Madrid • Manila • Mexico City • New York • Pans • Rome • Slo Paulo • Sydney 

ificerporoMid with iimbvd i m U i A 



(XBOUT TV\0& AM 
CANYOUSERI 
ANYONE ELSE% E< 

We can’t imagine you prefer to eat And surely, you don’t want to ga^^ 



what you’re given-gj^v^^ 

When TWA 
offers you the 
choice of three 2c|E!^ 
main courses in 
economy. 

Or sit in an nOtfL 
old triple seat. 

When TWA has the new twin-seat 
(two across or a couch if the plane’s 
not full). On all our 707s. 


at the clouds. 

When TWA offers a choice of tw 







Or fly in an 
old 707.' 

When TWA 
has just spent 
some £10 million 
refitting an entire 
fleet of planes. 
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And we can't think you’d rather 

have your 
luggage exposed 
on a trolley. 

When TWA 
rs. 

Finally we’re certain you won’t 
^ant to end up in a terminal in New 
'ork with twenty-eight other airlines. 

When TWA has its own terminal 
)r TWA passengers only. 




Or change airlines in America. 
When TWA flies to thirty-six 
[ties in the USA every day. 



Maybe we’re biased, but we can’t 
imderstand anyone flying by another 
airline. 


When you can fly by TWA’s 
Ambassador Service for the same price. 
Ask any Travel Agent. 
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Each desktop calculator works iticwo 
special Canon efficiency. We desigtiid In 
human engineering features, SophisticJitid 
LSI circuitry to maintain ptrformartGi 
reliability. Specialist know-how is another 
important Canon technological idga, 

Programmables. Print & display. Slim lint 




We make them all. 

Th#Canon rtputation for quality stands 
bahjnd every model. 

Just in cast though, we provide prompt 
WorW-widt after service. Canon delivers total 
tiactronic calculator service. That's nice 
to know. 
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Rent-a-thug ? 


While the Prime Minister was talking 
about wage restraint to tlie leaders of 
industry and the unions at Chequers 
on Thursday, tlie building employers 
agreed to raise their already hyper¬ 
inflationary offer as the building strike 
entered its eleventh week. The deal 
they agreed on will raise basic wage 
rates by 30 per cent, guaranteed 
minimum earnings by 60 per cent 
between now and June, 1974 ; this 
will add 14 per cent a year to the 
industry’s wage bill. These are ligures 
that make a mockery of any sort of 
incomes policy at all. 

This very ill-timed surrender is 
being made to a strike in which there 
has been widespread use of violence by 
thuggish pickets who have been travel¬ 
ling round the country. 

Within the next month, the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers will be submitting a dossier 
on intimidation during the strike to 
the Home Office. This will consist of 
sworn statements by builders, up and 
down the country, about events they 
witnessed during the strike. Here are 
a few samples of incidents which 
they say have taken place. 

Rotherham: building workers were 
chased off a site bv a coachload of 


pickets brandishing pick-handles. 

Denby: £1,000 worth of damage 
was done on a housing site. 

Sheffield: huts and an excavator 
were set on fire, soon after building 
men had ignored pickets. Police are 
investigating allegations of arson. 

Flintshire: building workers and 
their families were threatened witli 
violent reprisal.s if they continued to 
work on a sewerage project. Pickets 
threatened to burn down their caravan 
homes nearby. 

Blackpool: a concrete mixer was 
sabotaged when plaster was poured 
into the petrol tank. 

Leeds: a scaffolding pole was thrust 
through the wind.screen of a lorry 
delivering bricks. 

Builders claim to have evidence for 
nearly 100 incidents, including 
many instances where bricks were 
thrown through the windows of build¬ 
ing workers’ homes. One site-agent was 
]f)cked in a hut which was set on fire ; 
he was lucky to escape. 

Ever since the miners were allowed 
to get away with their mass pickets 
at coal depots this spring, violence has 
escalated rapidly. There were many 
nasty incidents during the dock 
strike. On Monday, Mr Cornelius 


Clancy, one of the five men jailed by 
the National Industrial Relations 
Court in July, was fined £135 by \ 
Colcliester magistrates for assault while \ 
picketing a wharf. ' 

The Government has already pro¬ 
mised to review the existing legislation 
on picketing. I'he main problem is not 
the present law, but the lack of 
enforcement of it. Thousands of 
miners who picketed the Saltley depot 
appeared to lay themselves open to 
prosecution l>ut no actit)n was taken. 
During the building strike, employers 
Jiave again -been coniplaining about the 
lack of police intervention. It is no 
good .saying that some agreement must 
be reached with the unions, because the | 
union leaders have often lost control. j 
Neither Mr Jack Jones of the Trans- 
port and (general Workers, nor Mr 
George Sniitii of the Union of Con- 
strurtion, Allied I'rades and Techni- . ^ 
cians approved of violent picketing. 

But neither was able to do much to v 
stop it. Many of the itinerant pickets 
in the building strike may not even / 
be building wH>rkers. Mr Len -i 

Neal, the chairman of the Commission ^ 
on Industrial Relations and a former 
trade union official, said on the radio 
on Tuesday that he believed that these 
pickets were being financed from J 

“ dubious sources.” ” The rent-a- 
j)icket mob,” he claimed, “ were miners ^ V 
today, dockers tomorrow and building yi' 
workers next week.” 


Pay claims _ 

Ever upward • 

- - -.- - ■ ■ ■ — 'v 

Ford’s shop stewards have given ■ 
advance warning tliat they intend to > 
put in a 50 per cent package claim for { 
the company’s 55,000 manual workers. 
Their opening bid will include a £to ia ; 
week rise, a 35-hour working week and 3 ; 
an extra we^’s holiday. '5 

The present two-year Ford pay deal, ^ 
which expires next February, gave £8 
in three parts and was estimated tp 1 
liave added 15 per cent to the annua) 
wage bill. The final £2 instalment : 
showed up in pay packets this August 



The nying buUder beats the pickets 
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There was a bitter nine weeks’ strike 
before the last agreement was settled, 
and the militants seem intent on giving 
the company another bad time with 
this claim. 

The public sector is in no better 
state. There is a 43 per cent package 
claim in for the 900,000 local authority 
manual workers and a similar one for 
250,000 ancillary hospital staff. The 
miners are pressing ahead with a new 
30 per cent claim. And, so far, there 
is no sign of a solution to the dead¬ 
locked pay talks of the 200,000 govern¬ 
ment industrial workers, despite talk 
that it might go to the joint TUC-CBI 
conciliation machinei7 for arbitration. 

But it is the electricity workers who 
are most likely to dash Mr Heath’s 
attempts to control wage inflation 
voluntarily. They have put in a 40 
per cent claim, following what many 
of them consider to have been a con- 
trick by the Government last February, 
when, in the middle of the miners’ 
negotiations, they accepted a 7 per 
cent increase. Even though this became 
an effective 16 per cent increase in 
earnings, because of hangovers from 
the deal of the year before, the 
militants are determined not to be left 
behind again. They have realised with 
relish that the advent of the Industrial 
Relations Act has meant the repeal of 
earlier acts that had made strike.s in 
the electricity, gas or water industries 
illegal. No wonder the electricians’ 
leader, Mr Frank Chappie, is better 
disposed towards the act than his 
fellow trade-unionists. 


Who will play 
God? 


The report of the Commission on 
Mining and itht* Environment, chaired 
by Lord Zuckerman, published on 
Wednesday*, throws up three sensible 


conclusions: (1) Britain has as much 
right (and arguably a greater need) to 
know what valuable minerals lie 
underground as it does to know what 
birds and rare plants occupy the sur¬ 
face ; (2) the company carrying out a 
successful minerals exploration gains no 
automatic right to exploit its dis¬ 
covery ; and (3) only the central 
government can sit in objective judg¬ 
ment on any particular issue in the 
light of the prevailing balance of pay¬ 
ments, unemployment and so on. 
Unfortunately Lord Zuckerman and 
his colleagues failed to come up with 
the rest of the conclusions needed to 
head off the emotive reaction that 
mining in Britain invariably generates. 

The arguments are simple: Britain 
imports, every year, over £6oom of 
non-ferrous minerals like zinc, copper, 
tin and nickel. Yet geologists believe 
that a significant part of this could be 
mined in Britain, easing the drain on 
the balance of payments and creating 
new jobs. Unfortunately, most of the 
areas likely to contain commercial ore 
deposits are in uplands like North 
Wales, the Peak district and Scotland, 
many in national parks and designated 
areas of natural beauty. It is relatively 
easy to approve the re-opening of the 
Wheal Jane tin mine in Cornwall ; but 
the deciding factor in whether to allow 
copper developments in Snowdonia 
cannot just be that the copper deposits 
there reach a bare commercial level. 

Because they have ducked the ques¬ 
tion of controls, Lord Zuckerman and 
his colleagues have left themselves open 
to sniping that their report is biased 
towards the mining companies which 
set up their commission and paid for it. 
All the recommendations made about 
updating the planning system seem 
aimed at easing the mining companies’ 
problems. For example, the commis¬ 
sion rightly wants to split the 

^Report of the Commission on Mining and 
tlie Environment. From 139 Sloane St, 
London, SW7. £1.25. 
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controls on exploration drilling and the 
full-scale evaluation of a potential find 
which might involve drilling 100 
or more bores. But it also indicates 
that it is unnecessary for the existence 
of exploration drilling to be made 
public. Any move towards greater 
secrecy like this acts as a red rag to 
the environmental bulls. 

Select committees _ 

No taxation 
without... 


The latest report from the Commons’ 
Select Committee on Procedure* makes 
depressing reading. The Chief Secre¬ 
tary to the Treasury, Mr Patrick 
Jenkin, has retreated from the enthusi¬ 
astically pro-committee attitude he 
adopted when he was a front bench 
spokesman in Opposition. Now that he 
is in the gamekeeper’s job he opposes 
a regular Commons committee on 
taxation, whether separate from, or a 
subcommittee of, the Select Committee 
on Expenditure, because a permanent 
committee of this kind would inevit¬ 
ably develop the sort of political con¬ 
troversy that should inform debates on 
the floor of the House, rather than in 
a select committee. 

The procedure committee rejected 
Mr Jenkin’s view in favour of that of 
Mr du Cann, chairman of the expendi¬ 
ture committee, who did not agree that 
such political controversy was inevit¬ 
able in a taxation committee. This is 
not particularly safe ground to fight on. 
Certainly, the ad hoc Select Committee 
on Corporation Tax produced an 
agreed report that was largely accepted 
by the Government, but the points on 
which it was unanimous were still con¬ 
troversial. 

Mr Jenkin favours ad hoc commit¬ 
tees like the corporation tax committee 
to which ‘‘particular fiscal matters of 
current importance” can be referred 
“ by the government of the day.” There 
is a double fallacy in this position. 
First, the government of the day some¬ 
times fails to set up such ad hoc com¬ 
mittees when they are needed. There 
was none for value-added tax, for 
instance. This was because the timing 
of 'the legislation was changed for bona 
fide reasons, but it illustrates the error 
of leaving the initiative to a govern¬ 
ment. The second fallacy is that, if all 
considerations of the tax structure and 

^Fourth Special Report from the Select 
Committee on Pmceduie, Session 1971-72. 
HMSO. I3ip. 
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All these peopleownsmallshops. None 
of them has the backing of a big company. 
ThQ^live by what they sell. 

hi the last two years thq^ve all install¬ 
ed air conditioning. So have thousands of 
other people who own small businesses. 

Not b^use they have big ideas, or be¬ 
cause th^ve ^en for advertisements 
hke this one. 

But simply because they wanted to in¬ 
crease their ti^e. 

Tb imderstand how air conditioning 
can do it, you have first to understand how 
itworlis. 

It changes the air constantly 

Hot air is drawn out and cooled and 
mixed with fi*esh air as required. 

De-humidified to take out some of the 
moisture. 

And filtered to take out the smoke and 
dirtihen its fed back, so ift always clean 


Youcanbuyairconditioningin packag¬ 
ed systems which are easy to inst£^ in ex¬ 
isting buildings, and keep down prices. 

So you don’t have to be rich to install 
air conditioning. 

But when you have, you’ll probably 
find you’re more comfortably off. 

you’d like to know more, telephone 
or write to Bernard Hough, The Air Con¬ 
ditioning Advisory Bureau, 2 Charing 
Cross, London SWIA 2DR Tfelephone: 
Ql-8397182. 

He’llarrangeforyour Electricity Board 
to give you any information and advice 
you want 

And help you to get a free estimate of 
the equipnioit you need, and the cost 

The people shown above are from left to right: 

I. Anne Brook.HalfMoon Street, Huddersfield. Mias 
Brook. 2. Chic, Hampstead, London NW3« Mr. Whiteman. 
3* Kemp Brothers, Union Street, Bristol. Mr. Kemp. 

4. Brookside Tavern, Rayleigh Road, 
l^stwood, Essex. Mr. Bums. 5. J. Porter 
& Son, 38 High Street, Grantlmm, 

Lincolnshire. Mr.Porter. 6. Rand Services, 


Your staff find it% comfortable to work 
in.T^&tiredb«*usetheirbodies 

aren’tworkingtokeepcool. IlieAhOnndllkmiiigAdidsoivBiii^^ 
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ndllargest trading 
indigenous bank 








London Main Office: 

1 Queen Victoria St, EC4P4HE 
West End Offices: 

54 Regent St, W1R5PJ 

30 Royal Opera Arcade, SW1Y 4UY 

(NewZealand House) 

Head Office: 

P.O. Box 2392, Wellington. 

Over 400 offices throughout New Zealand 
Also at Melbourne and Sydney (Australia), 
Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, Nadi (Fiji) 
Represented in Western Samoa by the 
Bank of Western Samoa. 

Representative office in Tokyo. 

Bank of 
^New Zealand 


1C Serves the Local Community 

To assure faster, more efficient service, 
plants were established in New York (1960), U.S.A., 

Sneek (1964), Netherlands, and now in England (1972) 
as the first Japanese plant in that country. 





YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1. Kanda Izumi cho. Chiyoda ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Y.K.K. has affiliated companies in the following 21 countries 

EM6LAN0: YKK Fasteners (U.K.) Ltd.. London. Runcorn/THE NETHERLANDS: Yosh Ida (Nederland) N.V..Sneek. Yoshida-Have Verkoopkantoor. Rotterdam 
/ GERMANY: Yoshida (Deutschland) G.M.B.H.. Monchengladbach, Munchen, StuttRart, Berlin, Offenbach / FRANCE: Yoahide-Frence, Bondy / ITALY: 
Yoahida Foaaanese S.P.A., Prarolo / BELGIUM: Yoahida-Belglum N.V., Gent / SPAIN: Yoshida Eapanole S.A„ Barcelona / U.S.A.: Yoshida International 
lne.,New York, Dallas, Atlanta, Boston, YKK Zipper (California) lnc.,'^Los Angelas. YKK Zfppar (SEA) Inc., Seattle, YKK Zipper (lllinolse) Inc., Niles. YKK 
Zipper Co.. Inc., Miami / CANADA: YKK Zipper Co., Canada Ltd.. Montreal. Toronto. / EL SALVADOR: Yoshida de el Salvador S.A., San Salvador / 
COSTA RICA: Yoshida do Coata Rica Ltda., San iose/TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO; YKK Zipper tW.L) Ltd., Port of Spam/ECUADOR: Ecuadorian Agency 
forForelvn Firms, Guayaquil AUSTRALIA; YKK Australia Pty. Ltd.. Sydney/NEW ZEALAND: Slidefast(N.Z.)Ltd.. Auckland/HONQ KONG: YKK Zip- 
per Co.,(H.K.)Ltd., Kowldon/ THAILAND: Union Induatrlea Corp.,Ltd., Bangkok/MALAYSIA: Meleyon Zips Sdn., Bhd., Johore Bahru /SINGAPORE: YKK 
Zipper(S’Poro)Private Ltd., Jurong Town/KOREA: Korea ZIppar Co., Ltd.. Seoul/TAIWAN: Taiwan Zipper Co., Ltd.. Chungsan N. Chung Li 

Beulon^iifpm • zipper of ^elrltC* ElfUrti^vmia • ZIPPERS 

•Ou Pont Trade Mark (Nylon g CPolyetter) 
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of technical measures are bound to 
involve political controversy, so must 
ad hoc committees, as happened with 
corporation tax. If such controversial 
topics are allowed in ad hoc commit¬ 
tees, why not in permanent ones ? 

Many a technical measure masks a 
political assumption, and select com¬ 
mittees are the best places to strip 
away the jargon : to the enhancement, 
not diminution, of debate on the floor 
of the House. The Government's posi¬ 
tion is tlie traditional one of trying to 
restrain the initiative of the House, 
particularly in taxation. And recent 
critical reports from select committees 
may make it suspicious of their onward 
march. The Commons should not be 
supine, but show it deserves respect 
by setting up its taxation committee 
regardless, and putting the onus on 
the Government to refuse witnesses if 
it dares. 

Unfair sackinps 

Clive's 

compensation 

Mr Clive Jenkins told last week’s 
Trades Union Congress that it is 
stupid for trade unions not to appear 
in court to defend their members under 
the unfair sackings section of the Indus¬ 
trial Relations Act. The congress 
applauded, and even Mr Hugh Scanlon 
agreed ; but most of them are not 
following Mr Jenkins in doing much 
about it. In the first five months of the 
act’s operation there were 2,932 appli¬ 
cations for compensation for unfair 
sackings, but few of these were organ¬ 
ised by trade unions. Most trade 
unionists—even more absu rclly—are 
still refusing to sit as members of the 
adjudicatory industrial tribunals, which 
could be one reason why the level of 
compensation awarded by the tribunals 
has not seemed very generous. Although 
the act prescribes that compensation 
up to £4,160 may be awarded, the 
average in recent cases has been 
around £150. Of those cases whicli 
have readied tribunals, only about 26 
per cent have gone in favour of the 
worker. However, there aie several 
reasons why these rather mingy 
figures may be misleading. 

Most cases are settled before they 
reach the tribunals, with the help of 
Department of Employment concilia¬ 
tors. In the majority of these, the 
employer eitlier agrees to give the 
worker his job back or compensates 
him. A lot of companies are happy 
to fork out up to £1,000 compensation 
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Jenkins softens the seek 


rather than suffer the bad publicity of 
being harangued before a tribunal. 
General procedures on sackings have 
also been improved as a result of the 
act, according to a report published this 
week by Political and Kconomic Plan¬ 
ning*. lierausc companies realise they 
may be asked to explain publicly why 
they sacked a man, they arc taking 
more care to ensure tliat they do not 
sack anyone without having good and 
documented reasons. 

The PEP report argues that even 
workers who have been in a job foi 
undei two years .slumld be able to 
complain if they have been unfairly 
sacked. 'Phe prcscMit act excludes them 
because the (iovernment feared that 
the tribunals would be deluged with 
cases ; as the case load has been below 
expectations, this exclusion will prob¬ 
ably soon be ended. Another criticism 
is tliat tribunals can only “ recom¬ 
mend ” reinstatement ; they cannot 
order it, as they would have been able 
to do if the Labour government's ill- 
fated industrial relations bill had ever 
become law. But, even under the 
Labour bill, if employers refused to 
obey an order, the only sanction was 
to make the compensation higher ; 
which is just what happens if 
employers do not carry out a court’s 
recommendation now. 

Balance of payments 

Are they 
meaningless? 

The figures for Britain’s trade in 
August were so affected by the dock 
strike that the official line is that it is 
not possible to make meaningful com- 

♦Voluntary dismissals procedure and the 
Industrial Relations Act by S. D. Andcrman. 
Political and Economic rhnnm,q 


% 

parisons with past periodsand “ the ^ 
resultant deficit on current account 
bears no relation to the underlying 
position.” This may well be .so, but 
they merit at least some examination. 

The visible trade deficit recorded 
came to £i93m. It brought the cumu¬ 
lative trade deficit so far this year to 
£37om. Fortunately this still leaves a 
fair margin before Britain moves into 
current account deficit, so long as invi- , 
sible earnings continue at £6oom or 
more a year. But a clo.ser examination 
of the figures gives less reason for 
any complacency. 

Import and export figures refer to ; 
movements of goods over different 
time periods. Exports lecorded in 
August actually left the country 
between the middle of July and the 
middle of August. It takes up to 14 
days for the relevant documents to be 
lodged with the Customs. Import 
documentation, on the other hand, is 
much more speedy. I’lie import figures 
do relate more or less to what came in 
during the calendar month of August. 
Thus any interruption to trade which 
straddles the end or middle of a month 
can afiect recorded exports and 
imports on differenl numbers of work¬ 
ing days. With both running around 
£8oonj each month, or .iu^om to £4om 
a day, a few days’ difference can have ‘ 
a big effect on the balance between 
the two. As a result, we have all come 
to expect the figures to go wild when 
there are strikes. 

The clock strike began in earnest on 
July 2btli. Between July if)th and July 
jHth (assuming Saturdays do not count 
as working days) there were nine work¬ 
ing days. Thus the August trade figures 
include some nine days’ w'orth of 
exports wliic'h went out before the . 
strike, plus, of course, any that managed 
to avoid it. 

The dock strike ended on August 
21st, ciglu working days before the end 
of the intjiuh. Thus the recorded 
import figures include eight days’ worth 
of imports which came in after the 
strike, plus any that managed to avoid 
it. On the face of it, therefore, tlie 
strike affected imports more than 
exports. 

But exports were badly affected 
by the situation in the docks long . 
before the national stoppage began. 
Nor is it easy to accelerate export ship¬ 
ments to beat a strike. Imports, on the 
other hand, which piled up at tlie 
docks, were probably moved quite 
rapidly when the strike ended. No 
d(jubt the overtime work was welcome. 

None the less, the figure of £i93m 
for the deficit in August still looks very 
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large. It looks all the more so when the 
small print of the explanation by the 
Department of Trade and Industry is 
looked at carefully. If the dock strike 
really did substantially reduce exports 
more than imports in the first instance, 
one would expect a substantial rebountl 
in the iriontlis to come even although 
some sales would he lost for ever. The 
DTI is cautious. It says : “ In the next 
month or two the distortion to the 
trade figures is likely therefore to be 
unfavourable ; subsequently, as export 
shipments are made up, the distortions 
may become favourable.” 

If thi.s is true, and there is little of a 
rebound in exports, it could mean that 
the visible balance is running steadily 
in the red. But if there is one thing 
that is certain, it is that speculation on 
what next month’s trade figures will 
show is bound t(j be wrong. 

Insurers smile 

The City of London’s earnings from 
so-called invisibles last year levelled 
off abruptly despite an improvement 
from the insurance sector and Lloyd’s 
underwriters hi particular. This 
reflected the volaulity of banking earn¬ 
ings. In 1971 these amounted to £53m 
net, or about half the 1970 figure and 
below those for 1969 and 1968. The 
main factor liere was the pullback of 
Eurodollar funds to America during 
the 1971 money stringency and Euro¬ 
dollar reserve rc<iuirerncnts. 

What the figures do not show, how¬ 
ever, is the cyclicity of insurance earn¬ 
ings. Of earnings in 1971 of Lloyd’s 
C()rn|>anies and insurance brokers 
(£;^8iin n; all), only £3om repre¬ 
sented rejiali iatf fl portfolio investment 
income ; ilio le-st was underwriting 
profits and, for the brc'keis, commis¬ 
sions. It so hap])env that the first year 
.shoun in the chart was the \car of 



■ ♦includinoBflltirtuchaooe.Stgrk Enchange Uoydli Rnqiste^ 
! of shipping Tinvostnwnt irusu. vjmi iruT.i.s, pension funds 


Hurricane Betsy—the nadir of the 
current underwriting cycle in America. 

The series of figures, therefore, really 
only shows the upswing in the cycle 
which will probably peak out in 1973 
or 1974, to be followed by a sj^ell of 
intensifying competition and shrinking 
underwriting profits. All the more 
reason, therefore, for the cock-a-hoop 
insurance industry to bani.sh its inci¬ 
pient complacency, and push into less 
familiar and more difficult markets— 
like Europe—^whilc the going is good. 


Video cassettes _ 

Philips gets it 
taped 


Video cassettes using videotape, 
allowing viewers to make their own 
recordings from their television sets, 
arc winning out over the EVR 
pioneered by the Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System. CBS has pulled out in 
the United States, at a cost of some 
$2om, and it is now clear that its Euro¬ 
pean partners arc in hot water and 
losing something like £im a year. 
Rank Bush Murphy stopped the 
manufacture of its teleplayers when 
it became clear that only one-tenth 
of a liopcd-for weekly production of 
200 sets was being .sold. 

Whether Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries and Ciba-Geigy, the other bits 
of tlic partnership, who have invested 
heavily in the facilities for transferring 
inatcriiil on to EVR cassettes, continue 
or not their interest depends on 
wlicther the other player manufac¬ 
turers stay ill the business. Motorola is 
.still man lifac til ring them in the 
United States, and Hitachi and 
Mitsubishi in Japan, where there is 
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great enthusiasm about breaking into 
the consumer market with very cheap 
players. A Japanese consortium is 
building a cassette production plant 
which will be ready in 12-18 months. 

The Philips tape-based system is 
winning adherents and orders and the 
company has gone on to think about 
the next stage of technological devel¬ 
opment : a video disc no bigger than 
a long-playing record. The ability to 
do home recording will be missing, but 
the video disc will have been profes¬ 
sionally recorded. The cost of a 
double-sided colour disc (45 minutes a 
side), when available in two to five 
year.s, will be £8 plus. But if the 
recording capability is not so vital, then 
there is hope for EVR yet. 

Shoemakers _ 

Down at heel 


London stages a shoe week next month, 
but it will not be a happy occasion for 
British shoemakers, who are steadily 
losing their grip on the £50om-a-year 
home market. If imports go on coming 
in as they have in the past year they 
will have half tlie British market by 
1980. 

An analy.sis commissioned by the 
British Shoe Manufacturers^ Federa¬ 
tion, prepared by Inbucon/AIG Man¬ 
agement Consultants., shows that only 
the slipper-makers have really managed 
to shuffle their way out of trouble. In 
1971, slipper imports fell to only 8 per 
cent 

The report says the present com¬ 
petitors will eventually pii^e themselves 
out of the market and be replaced by 
others with even lower labour costs. 
Tliis is already happening to Hong¬ 
kong. In the production of shoes with 
textile uppers, India and Pakistari are 
now forging ahead. Eastern Europe’s 
.success in men’s and children’s shoes is 
thought “particularly alarming.” 

Faced with such stiff competition, the 
reputation of British shoes for quality 
is of increasingly little importance to 
the consumer. Younger people go 
almost wholly for colour and style and 
do not worry about good soles and 
uppers. 

British shoemakers call foreign 
products “cheap, cheerful and chuck- 
able,” but cannot claim to have done 
as well in marketing their own goods. 
'Fhe Italians at Florence’s shoe fair a 
week ago actually used the Union Jack 
as a symbol to show that their shoes 
were modelled on English lines, and 
thereby gave them a quality image. 
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IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Extracts from the Speech by Mr. E. F. Dodson at the Annual General Meeting 

held on 8th September^ 1972. 


Summary of Group Results 

1971/72 

1970/71 


£‘000 

£'000 

Turnover (U.K. Subsidiaries only) 

35,792 

26,425 

Profit before tax 

6.265 

5,097 

Profit after tax 

3,909 

3,130 

Profit attributable to I.C.G.A. 

3,821 

3,092 

I.C.G.A. share of Unconsolidated Subsidiary 


Companies' retentions (not included above) 762 

906 

Dividend, Gross 

(16.5%) 2,811 

(15%) 2,555 


You have seen in the Directors’ Report that Lord Taiigley resigned 
as Chairman of the Association only a few weeks ago. Happily he 
remains on the Board and as Chairman of Century Power and Light 
Idmited, the company with interests in off-shore exploration. 

(HI and Gas 

The tenure of the Chair by Lord Tangley will bo particularly 
remembered for the tenacity and enthusiasm with which he led us 
into the now popular activity of exploration for oil and gas m the 
North Sea and other British waters. He reminded you last year that 
such activity is always a gamble. However, he proved himself an 
adept in scenting successful gambles. Our 58.8share in Century 
Power and Light, which holds the participations in the Phillips 
Consortia, brought us profits from the Hewett Gas field alone of 
£200,000 before tax, which arc included in the accounts before you. 

Thanks to this develcmment and to i>ur interests in Petrofina, 
which are held by the Compagnie d*Anvers and by our Belgian 
Holding Company, C^ntibel, of our profits derived from oil 

and natural gas. 

So this activity is now firmly established as a distinct branch of our 
business and one which should show satisfactory growth. 

Our holdings in Petrofina and Compagnie d’Anvers, which cost 
our Group £8,000,000, are now valued on the Brussels Bourse at 
over £31,000,000. We must, however, bear in mind that these high 
share valuations arc due in great part to the anticipated profits from 
Petrofina*s North Sea activities in the British and, especially, in the 
Norweg ian scctors. Thc fall in the value of the pound has also 
increased the sterling valuation. 


Calor had a successful year—a year which included nine months 
results of their recent acquisition of L.P.G. Ltd. (Kosangas), In spite 


of thc unhappy situation in Ireland, results there were satisfactory, 
il not up TO our expectations. 

Our investment in Calor increased during thc year by £7,338,000 
and, as you will have seen from thc Report, the return upon our 
total investment in that company increased from 10.3% to 10.9%. 
That provided 34‘\, of our profits. 

In these days of galloping inflation and of political unrest, it is 
dangerous to forecast results, but Calor is budgeting for higher 
profits during the current year. 


Belgium 

The third and still most important p-.irt of our activities is in the 
public utility field which provided us \Aith a little over half our 
profits. 

Thc distribution of gas and electricity to the public is not an 
activity which yields large increases in profits from one year to 
another—but modest and steady progress is expected. However, in 
addition to negotiated increases, salaries and wages in Belgium rise 
automatically with the increase in the retail prices index figure, which 
has been considerable. We have to look to constantly increasing 
sales for the means of keeping pace with expenses because upward 
adjustments of gas and electricity tariffs would not of themselves 
be sufficient to cover increased costs. These businesses are, quite 
rightly, closely controlled by tlie .Authorities who, however, usually 
recognise that the public will not subscribe the large amounts of 
fresh capital, which are regularly required, unless a proper return 
IS allowed. 

The condition of Magee, whose principal role was that of 
retailer of domestic appliances in Belgium and in France and which 
had made substantial losses in recent years, led us to the decision to 
dispose of thc business. 


Cosies of full Speech and Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Registrars^ Touche Ross & Co,, 
copies ajj y y London, ECl V 9PT. 
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All these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


£20,000,000 

Rothmans International 
Limited 

6^4 per cent. Convertible Senior Subordinated 
Sterling/Deutsche Mark Bonds due 1992 

Convertible on or after 1st January, 1973, into **B’' Ordinary Shares of Rothmans International Limited 
at a Conversion Price of 67V^p per share 

Offer Price 100 Per Cent 



The Bonds have been purchased and offered for sale by:— 

rnion Bank «f Sw it/xTiand Samuel Montagu & do. N. M. Kothsi'hild & Sons 

(Underwriters rjmited) Uimited Limited 

Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellsehaft Dresdner Bank Aktiengesellschaft 


The purchase of the Bonds has been underwritten by, among others: 


Algerrene Bank Nederland N.V. 
American Express Securities S.A. 
Amsterdam-Rotterdsm Bank N.V. 
Andresens Bank A/S 
Juliua Baer International Limited 
Banca Commerciale Italiana (France) 
Banco EspaAol de Cr6dito 
Banco di Roma (France) S.A. 

Bankers Trust International Limited 
Bank Meea h Hope N.V. 

Banqua Ameribas 
Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque G6ndrale du Luxembourg S.A. 
Banque de ITndochine 
Banque Internationale it Luxembourg 
S.A. 

Banque Lambert-Luxembourg S.A. 
Banque Lambert S.C.S. 

Banque Nationalede Paris 
Banque de Neuf tize, Schlumberger. 
Mallet 

Banqua de Paris at des PayS'Bas 
Banque Populaire Suisse 
(Underwriters) S.A. 

Banque Privae S.A., Luxembourg 
Banque Rothschild 

Banque de Suez et de I'Union des Mines 
Banque de I'Union Europ6enne 
Banque de I'Union Parisienne 
Barclays Bank International Limited 
Baring Brothers B Co.. Limited 
Bayerische Hypotheken- und 
WacKsel-Bank 
Bayerische Vereinsbank 
Joh. Berenberg. Gossler Er Co. 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 
— Frankfurter Bank— 

Wm. Brandt's Sons €f Co. Limited 
Burnham B Co. Inc. 

Cepitalfin Internazionale S.p.A. 
CazenoveB Co. 

Christiania Bank og Kreditkasae 
Commerzbank AG/Cr^dit Lyonnais 
Compagnie Financidre de la Deutsche 
Bank AG 

Compagnie Luxembourgeoise de 
Banque S.A. 

15th Septembar, 1972 


Continental Bank S.A. 

Creditanstalt- Bankverein 
Credit Commercial de France 
Credit Suisse (Bahamas) Limited 
Credito Italiano London Branch 
The Daiwa Securities Co., Ltd. 

Den Danske Landmandsbank 
Den Norkse Creditbank 
Deutsche Girozentrale 
-- Deutsche Kominunalbank» 
Deutsche LAnderbank A.G. 

Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities B Co. 

Incorporated 
Edilcentro S.p.A. 

Effectenbank-Warburg 
Aktiengeselischaft 
Euramerica Finanziaria 
Internazionale S.p.A. 

Eurocapital S.A. 

Fidi-Milano S.p.A. 

The First Boston Corporation 
First Chicago Limited 
FNCB Eurosecurities S.A. 

Goldman Sacha International Corp. 
Gutzwiller. Kurz, Bungener Securities 
Limited 

Hambros Bank Limited 
Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) 
Limited 

Hill Samuel B Co. Limited 

Israel-British Bank (London) Limited 

Kansallis-Osake-Pankki 

Kidder. Peabody B Co. Incorporated 

Kjebenhavna Handelsbank 

Kleinwort. Banaon Limited 

Kredietbank N.V. 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 
Kuhn Loeb B Co. International 
Lavoro Bank Finance Company, N.V. 
Lazard Brothers B Co., Limited 
Lazard FrArea B Cle 
Lehman Brothers 
Incorporated 

Lloyds B Bolsa Intarnational Bank 
Limited 


Loeb, Rhoades B Co. 

Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
McLeod, Young. Weir B Company 
Limited 

Merck, Finck B Co. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner B Smith 
Securities Underwriter Limited 

B. Metzler seel. Sohn B Co. 

Model, Roland B Co., Inc 
Morgan B Cie International S.A. 
Morgan Grenfell B Co. Limited 
The Nikko Securities Co.. Ltd. 

Nomura Securities International. Inc. 
Sal. Oppenheim Jr. B Cie. 

Orion Bank Limited 

Pictet International Limited 

Pierson. Heldring B Pierson 

Saif I Securities International Limited 

Salomon Brothers 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg B Co. Limited 
Joseph Sebag B Co. 

Skandinaviska Enskilda Bankan 
Smith, Barney B Co. Incorporated 
SocietA Nazionale Sviluppo 
SociAtAGAnArale 
SociAtA GAnArale de Banque S.A. 
Strauss, Turnbull B Co. 

Svenska Handelsbanken 
Sveriges Kreditbank 
Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 
Limited 

Swiss Italian Banking Corporation 
Limited 

Tradinvest (International) Limited 

C. G. frinkaus B Burkhardt 
Vereinsbank in Hamburg 

M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirtz B 
Co. 

S. G. Warburg B Co. Limited 
Westdeutache Landaabank 
Girozentrale 

White, Weld B Co. Limited 
Williams, Qlyn B Co. 

Wood Gundy Limited 
Yamaichi Securities Co-, of New York 
Inc. 
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Morse, Ossola, Emmmger: queuing ? 

Who's afraid of the 
International Monetary Fund ? 


As finance ministers and central 
bankers fly on their golden wings from 
one fruitless meeting to another, their 
briefcases bulge with reports timed to 
precede the annual meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund, now 
only 10 days off. The IMF itself, in 
its annual report, caused a minor stir 
in Britain by suggesting that incomes 
policy should be more widely adopted, 
and a rather bigger one across the 
Atlantic by urging the United States to 
raise short-term interest rates in order 
to encourage a reflux of dollars from 
abroad. When questioned on this second 
point by a congressional sub-committec, 
the American Treasury’s Mr Paul 
Volcker said the report was written 
“ some time ago,” even though only 
released last Sunday, and that 
American rates had moved up since; in 
any case, he went along with—at 
least did not dispute—the committee’s 
chairman, Mr Henry Reuss, in 
helieving American policy on interest 
rates should not be influenced b> the 
IMF’s advic^. This is the fourth time 
in just over a year when it has been 
made rather plain that Mr Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer, the IMF’s managing 
director, is not the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion’s favourite son. 


Mr Schweitzers present term of 
oflice expires next year. Ills job, tradi¬ 
tionally held by u European, may 
cease to have its past eminence; there 
could even be no cjueue at all for it. 
'Flic job for which there may be a 
queue is the chairmanship of the Group 
of I'wenty, which is supposed to hold 
continuing discussions on how to reform 
the world’s money system. Thi.s group 
will mirror the IMF’s executive board 
in geographical composition (le, a 
representative from each of the biggest 
financial countries, plus a joint repre¬ 
sentative (jf the French-speaking 
Africans, another of the southern Latin 
Americans, etc); but they will be 
operating at a higher level than the 
IMF hoard because they will be the 
deputies of the politiciairs who must 
eventually agree any changes, rather 
than just civil servants. 

It is .still undecided how this com¬ 
mittee of 20 will vote (if by IMF 
quota, America will have 22 per cent 
of the total, and Britain an oddJy-high 
9 per cent compared with Germany's 
3 per cent) ; or whether a secretariat 
.separate from the IMF’s wiU be set up 
to serve it. Even more important, no 
decision has been made about how the 
reformed sy.stem, if one is agreed, will 


he .supervised once in being. 

The IMF would probably still 
like the committee of the Group of 
twenty, at deputy level, to be chaired 
by Mr Schweitzer as the IMF’s 
managing-director, but there will be 
opposition to this. Two of er names 
which will come forward arc those of 
the present chairman of the Group of 
Ten deputies, Italy’s Dr Rinaldo Ossola 
and its former chairman, Germany’s 
Dr Otmar Emminger. But Dr 
Emmingcr may have otlier goals in 
mind. The present belting in the 
financial hothou.se is that Herr Brandt 
is likely to lose the German election in 
a few weeks’ time, and that Herr Karl 
Klasen could then find himself out of 
the liundesbank, leaving free the 
position Dr Emminger has wanted for 
some time. A case could then be made 
for giving the chainnanship of the 
(Jroup of 'Twenty to the British. If so, 
the Bank of England’s Mr Jeremy 
Morse, at present the alternate IMF 
governor to the Ghancellor, will be in 
the running. And that miglit boost Mr 
Morse's eventual claims to succeed Sir 
Leslie O'Brien as Governor of the Hank 
of England, too. 

Eurodollars _ 

Plenty about 

Amsterdam 

'The (rerman economics minister, Herr 
Helmut Schmidt, wants the central 
banks of the EEC to withdraw their 
deposits from the Euromarkets to help 
to reduce the European money supply. 
The central bankers do not like this 
idea of cutting the volume of Euro¬ 
dollars by up to 5 per cent, and will 
probably block it. 

More significant is the proposal by 
the American Federal Reserve that the 
reserve requirement on Eurodollar 
borrowings by American banks should 
be cut from ao to 10 per cent and 
that the reserve rules in future should 
apply to all the banks’ Eurodollar bor¬ 
rowings, instead of only to those in 
excess of a prescribed minimum. These 
changes—which will not be iaqple- 
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mented for at least 90 days—should 
release funds and so enable American 
banks to pay off some of their Euro¬ 
dollar borrowings from their foreign 
branches, mainly in London. These 
debts now stand at around $1.3 billion, 
a far cry from tlie peak of nearly 
$15 billion three years ago. Already 
short-term Eurodollar rates have dec¬ 
lined in recent sessions, reflecting the 
return of funds to the market and 
reduced demands upon it. 

International bankers themselves are 
more concerned about the increasing 
role of the Japanese banks, especially 
those in London in the Euromarkets. 
Some of their loans have been below 
the going market rate, leading to 
accusations of dumping. As a result 
the Japanese finance ministry has 
requested banks to report the terms 
of individual loans. The real question 
is whether the Japanese will be 
prepared to go beyond this gesture. 


Anglo-Japanese trade _ 

The invisible deal 


Tokyo 

The retuminig Britfeh trade delegation 
from Tokyo made reassuring noises 
that the talks had made good 
progress, and, in particular, that 
the Japanese were apparently pre¬ 
pared to restrain their exports to 
Britain of polyester fibres, diverting 
more of /them <to the continent. Alt ttie 
same time Tokyo was making sooth'ing 
noi<ses <that litde progress had been 
made. More to the point, the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry 
took a tough line with the ballbearing 
industry. A new export quota has been 
agreed of 2,350 tons for this year (85 



per cent of the peak 3,000 tons of 
1971) and 2,805 tons in 1973, Since the 
Japanese have already delivered 1400 
tons in the first half of this year there 
are already doubts about whether the 
deal will hold up. 

Everybody is afraid the Japanese 
fair trade commission will intervene 
and condemn <the deal <a<s an imter- 
nationail cartel. Hence the eflfonts to 
pretend that no agreement on ball¬ 
bearings has been reached. For (the 
same reason, wha>tever is ‘agreed among 
the manufadturers themselves wiU not 
be signed, but wiH, supposedily, be no 
more than a lhappy consensus of 
opinion. 

Australian hanking _ 

Credit cards, 
at last 

Sydney 

Squeals from retailers in Sydney and 
Melbourne this week greeted the 
announcement from the seven big trad¬ 
ing (ie, clearing) banks that they are 
jointly to introduce a credit card 
.scheme. The banks’ customers will get 
their cards free, but they will pay stiff 
interest on overdue balances. It h this 
interest that is the attraction for the 
banks. The retailers misguidedly 
imagine that the commissions levied 
on them for their credit card sales arc 
the money the banks are really after. 
They are now protesting that they will 
not sign on for the card, as British 
retailers initially did when the Barclay- 
card first appeared. 

A jointly run .service company will 
handle the secretarial and accounting 
work, but each bank will bear the cost 
and draw the rewards of the business 
it generate.s. The timetable, however, is 
feeble: the computer hardware has 
not been ordered yet. It will be two 
years before the system is working even 
in the Sydney and Melbourne conuiba- 
tions. By contrast Barclays, working 
alone, had no trouble in launching a 
fully national scheme in South Africa, 
where the population is just as unevenly 
distributed. 

None of the major Australian banks 
as yet has had a stake in the credit 
card industry, in marked contrast to 
Britain, South Africa and elsewhere, 
where banks figure prominently among 
local franchise holders of Diners Club 
and American Express. The Bank of 
New Zealand’s cheque guarantee card 
is the only one of its kind in Australia. 
So the credit card is an important 
innovation in a banking system that has 
not been noted for change or com¬ 


petitiveness since it narrowly escaped 
nationalisation in 1947, the issue that 
in fact brought down the last Labor 
government. Apart from the lack of 
credit cards, new immigrants observe 
the near-absence until recently of cash 
dispensers and the tiresome habit paid 
cheques have of disappearing into 
the clearing system, never to be seen 
again. The fact that the biggest bank 
is nationalised, and that the system is 
closed to competition from overseas, 
has led to little sensitiveness to the 
needs of smaller customers, although 
some local banks offer a full travel ser¬ 
vice. However, the nudge from the 
Reserve Bank last February produced 
a new flexibility on rates for borrowing 
and lending, though only for large 
amounts. The ice is beginning to thaw. 


Charlie rides 
softly 

Once upon a time Mr Charles Coombs, 
who runs the foreign department of 
the Federal Rc.serve Bank of New 
York, had 'the job of holding by main 
force the exchange rates of all the 
world (in their settled and disitoirted 
position. Mr Coombs was a sad man 
on August 15, 1971, and in the days 
that followed, when the Federal 
Re.serve’s swap lines were immobilised. 
He had long believed that improve¬ 
ment in 'the adjustment process between 
surplus and deficit countries did not 
require more flexible exchange rates 
but could he taken care of by the 
centra] bankers’ credit system, his own 
particular baby. 

His latest half-yearly report, pub¬ 
lished this week, shows that some ol 
the sun began to shine again for him 
on July 19th, when America decided 
to renew operations in the exchange 
markets: involving, if necessary, the 
swap drawings again. The first such 
operation, undertaken with the 
approval of the Bundesbank, consisted 
of repeated offerings by the New York 
Fed of sizeable amounts of German 
marks on the New York market. 
Altogether, since July 19th, Mr Coombs 
now reports, his bank has intervened 
in the market on nine occasions and 
sold in the process -$31.51m erf foreign 
currencies. 

In a week when Britain has 
announced a month's trade deficit of 
£i93m, at a time when inflation is 
pushing the Government into political 
crisis and thumping the stock market 
down, but when the floating of sterling 
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Dedicated 
to the future 



for the past 100 years 


The Dresdner Bank was founded in 1872 with a share 
capital ot 8 million Thalers and a staff of 30. Within just a 
few decades it ranked among the leading banks of Eutope. 

It still does. Dresdner remains a very able partner for 
industry. But in addition it has become a bank for millions 
of private customers, too. 

Today the Dresdner Bank Group offers a large variety 
of banking serv'ces of all kinds, both at home and abroad 
In 950 branches in the Federal Republic and In West BeMin 
With mortgage banks and other specialised institutions. 

With a staff of 27,000. And total resources of 41 5 billion DM. 

Numerous bases abroad 

■ Branches: Singapore, New York (from Autumn 1972), 
London (from 1973). 

■ Representative Offices: New York, London, Pans, Madrid, 
Tokyo, Johannesburg, Sydney, Beirut, Istanbul, Cairo, to¬ 
gether with the affiliated Deutsch-Siidamerikanische Bank* 
Asuncibn, Bogota, Buenos Aires, Caracas, La Paz, Lima, 
Mexico, Montevideo, Panama, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Santiago de Chile. 

■ Through participations in financial institutions in numerous 
countries in the world. 


International monetary transactions and multi-national 
financing 

■ Through our subsidiary, the Compagnie Luxembourgeoise 
de Banque S.A., Luxemburg, with a branch in Zurich. 

■ Through our association, jointly with major banks of the 
Western World, with the Banque de la Socibtb Financibre 
Europbenne, in Paris. 

■ Through our association with the Australian European 
Finance Cc'poration (A.E.F.C.) in Sydney- 

International factoring, finance and leasing through our 
subsidiaries Diskont und Kredit AG and Disko Leasing 
GmbH., Dusseldorf. 

From its experience and network of connections m inter¬ 
national business the Dresdner Bank is the appropriate 
agent for associations with companies of every kind and 
size. 

Telephone us in Frankfurt. Or write. Or come to see us 
in one cf our offices. We've got time for you. 


Dresdner Bank 

D 6000 Frankfurt a. M./Federal Republic of Germany 
Qallusaniage 7-8, Phone (0611) 2631 


Dresdner Bank 


Efficient in every respect 
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Specialist 
financial services 
for East-V\fest 
trade 

MOSCOW 

NARODNYBANK 

UNITED 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £391,000,000 

Head Office: 

24/32 King William Street, EC4P4JS 
Telephone. 01*623 2066 
Telex; 885401 

Beirut Branch: 

P.O Box 5481, Beirut, Lebanon 
Telex: Beirut 20720 


What do you know 



about 

JAPAN 


Suroly a little, maybe 
a lot And whatever 
VJL mjB. JL mjL you have learned will 

be useful foi getting a foothold in this dynamic 
economy But to unravel the intricacies of Japa 
nese business you will need the assistance of 
specialists In fact, you will need FUJI BANK 
Fuji's distinguished economists and experts 
have researched the problems you will be most 
likely to encounter, and have helped many for¬ 
eign firms to set up flourishing businesses here 
It's part of the comprehensive service offered by 
Fuji, the leader m Japanese commercial banking 
Even those already well-informed about Japan 
will find It very useful to consult Fuji 


Singapore Branch: 

P.O. Box 3883, Singapore 1 
Telex: Singapore 21726 



it pmys to go with FUJI and grow with FUJI 

eFU«JI BANK 

CPO Box 148,Tokyo,Japan 


Overseas Officaa New York Los Angelas London DQsceldurT Mew Delhi Seoul 
Djakarta Hong Kong 
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means that nobody has bothered to 
ask what each ^y’s exchange rate is, 
it is nice for Britain to be able to say 
that Mr Coombs’s operations do not 
matter at all to us. If sterling had been 
at a fixed rate, we would have been 
borrowing hundreds of millions on his 
swaps this week. 

ga __ 

Pause for thought 

Beirut 

The oil negotiations at Taiz, in Saudi 
Arabia have been broken off for a 
few days after lihree weeks of talks, and 
with agreement in sight. The break has 
given the Chief Arab negotiator, Sheikh 
Ahmad Zaki Yamani, the Saudi 
Arabian oil minister, time to consult 
with the other four Gulf states he is 
representing. The signs are that the 
international oil companies have given 
ground on what was the chief sticking 
point: the compensation that should 
be paid to them for the 20 per cent 
stake in their local operations that the 
national oil companies will be taking 
over. It now seems that the compensa¬ 
tion will be based on little more than 
the net book value of the assets 
involved, with slight allowance made 
for the future potential of the inter¬ 
national companies’ rights. 

When the talks resume at the week¬ 
end the discu.ssion will centre on the 
second point at issue : how to dispose 
of the oil that will then go to the 
local national companies. This boils 
down to a question 01 tlic price the 
international companies will have to 
pay to buy it from them and the 
arrangements for ensuring continuity of 
supply. The international companies 
want to ensure that the flow of oil from 
the Gulf does not become liable to 
interruption or uncontrolled variation 
as a consequence of the 20 per cent 
participation by the Gulf states. And 
they want an agreement that can be 
made to stick. 

The same is true of the third pointy 
on which little progress has been made 
yet. This is the rate at v;hich participa¬ 
tion by the Gulf states should be 
stepped up progressively from 20 per 
cent to 50 per cent. Here, too, the 
international companie.s want a precise 
lirnetable that the Gulf states will 
abide by. Unfortunately, Sheikh 
Vamani’s power to bind the govern¬ 
ments he represents is limited, if it 
leally exists at all. In the background 
tlie Organisation for Petroleum Export- 
Countries is making militant noises. 


Cheep at the price 

Swiss fighters _ 

Hunters will do 

Geneva 

Switzerland is to order 24 recondi¬ 
tioned Hunters from Hawker Siddelcy 
as a stopgap option, because they 
should cost only about £um. The 
defence ministry had warittd to spend 
£i42m on 60 American Corsairs, but 
the cabinet .successfully resisted lx>th 
tills demand and diplomatic bullying 
from France to buy the Dassault Mir¬ 
age Milan. The commandeT-in-cliief of 
the air force, Colonel Eugen Studer, 
angrily told pressmen : “ The decision 
taken on ‘ Black Saturday ’ will weaken 
our policy of armed neutrality. While 
1 am head of the air force, it shall not 
be turned into an antique shop.” This 
does not sound like very neutralist 
language, hut he had set his heart on 
getting a modem fighter-bomber, 
instead of being landed with more of 
the Hunters whicli first began flying 

Marketing 
in Europe 

Issue No. 118, September 1972 contains the 
Trade Review of 

Domestic Appliances 
in German/ and Italy 

Special Reports 

CUTLERY IN GERMANY 

BATH PRODUCTS IN FRANCE 

DOMESTIC HEATING IN THE NETHERLANDS 

Annual subscriptions £75 (US$200). Airmail 
postage £3 50 (USS9) Single copies £12 
(USSSO) tfSich. Payment with order please 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 St Jamee's Place London SW1A 1NT 
or 137 Avenue Louise 1050 Brussels 


21 years ago. The aiir force already 
has Huuters on order with five 
squadrons in service, plus agedng 
British Venoms and 54 Mirage Threes. 

It is unlikely that Switzerland will 
place a big enough order for Hawker 
Siddeley to set up production lines 
again to produce new Hunters. 

The Swiss will make do with the 
Hunters during a four-year breathing 
space while they rethink their defence 
strategy for tlie iqBos. They will see if 
a plane comes on to the market that 
really does suit their needs, such as an 
improved version of the Harrier from 
Britain or a Sjiab from Sweden. If it 
does not, emphasis may be shifted away 
from lighter-bombers towards ground-¬ 
to-air missiles. 

Jugoslavia _ 

From Russia with 
intent _ 

Vienna 

President Tito’s speech to shipyard and 
port workers at. Rijeka at the weekend 
was full of rousing socialist doctrine. 
This was clearly intended to butter-up 
the working clas.s, many of whom have 
been suspecting that, having come off 
second best in Jugoslavia’s years of 
l)oom, they are now bearing the brunt 
of its economic troubles. It was also 
intended for the Russians, who have 
just put up credits for Jugoslavia to the 
tunc of £53om. Details are still to be 
agreed, but the broad intention is that 
the credits will be used for building 
power stations, chemical plants, 
engineering factories and other heavy 
industrial projects ; the Jugo.slavs will 
pay chiefly with what the credits help 
them to make. This is probably a small 
part of a Russian drive to greatly in¬ 
crease the share of overseas trade in 
their gnp ; the mysterious Russo- 
American trade talks play a much 
larger part. 
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Belgrade insists that Russia has been 
chosen as its partner because it offers 
the highest technological standards in 
these industries But for some time 
Jugoslavia has been reorientating its 
trade and economic relations back 
towards Russia and east Europe and 
away from the west the credits are 
only the latest evidence Although 
western Europe remains Jugoslavia’s 
principal trading partner^ imports from 
the EE<J last year rose only 7 i per 
cent, while imports fiom the Gomecoii 
countries rose a per cent , Jugo¬ 
slavia’s exports to tlie EEC fell 4 3 per 
cent, but tho^p to the Coinecon lose 
23 I per cent Jugoslavia’s economic 
problems me lude a payments dehcit and 
domestic inflation, but it is the rise in 
unemployment that is the most sinister 
factor politically, at a time when Presi¬ 
dent I ito faces serious discontent 

To make matters worse, the recession 
in Europe has meant a sharp diop m 
the number of Jugoslavs emigrating to 
the EEC3 and lias also intensified the 
difficulties jugoslavia faces in improv¬ 
ing Its exports to the EEC and Efta 
countries Hence President Tito’s leadi- 
ness to do a deal with Russia that will 
create new jobs, with the resulting 
goods having a guaranteed market 

Pilots _ 

Near miss 812 

Pan American Airlines has now denied 
that the pilot of Pan Am flight 812 dud 
during the approach to Jakarta air¬ 
port last Saturday It was not until the 
aiixraft liacl taxied in and the 
instrument check was being completed 
that the fjb-ycar-oid captain Mi 
William B Young, slumfjcd over the 
contrHils, apparently the victim of a 
sudden heart attack Had he died 
during the ciitual approach to land, 
It IS vei^ possible that the aircraft and 
Its 117 passenccis would have crashed 

Even though jiilots must undergo 
rigorous medical check-ups—every six 
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months for the British Overseas Air^ 
ways Corporation—these accidents are 
possible. In 1966 an American pilot 
with a concealed record of heart 
trouble had an attack during an 
approach to land, and 82 people died 
with him when the plane struck a hill 
near the runway. The pressure to con¬ 
ceal health difficulties, especially in 
older pilots, increases with age They 
are a specialised breed in a highly paid 
job ill-health can topple a top Pan 
Am pilot out of £18,000 per year 
The near miss at Jakarta adds weight 
to the argument that the safety and 
organisation c^f operations on the flight- 
deck aie due for revision It is the 
senior pilots whe^ really bring a plane 
down safely, carrying out a sustained 
series of critical manoeuvres and super¬ 
vising the crew at the same time Would 
not such a man be more effectively 
used as a manager only, leaving 
youinrej subordinates to handle the 
controls ^ 

Denmark _ 

Topsie falls _ 

flensburg 

Denmark’s Social Democrat govern¬ 
ment IS now taking a firm stand against 
savin lame due ks Last year the 
floundering shipyard of Buimeister 
and Wain managed to bludgeon tlie 
government into mounting a rescue 
operation, but there was a loud 
political outcry Now no crutches are 
to be given to Mr Haldor Topsie's 
batch of consulting firms, engineering 
and chemical plants Mr 1 opsie took a 
bad knock fiom the Libyan coup m 
iqbi) , then sharpening competition 
and delays in payments by some of 
his overseas customers led to a cash 
c risis, with tlie group running up 
debts of £bm over 18 months The 
goveininent, backed by the left-wing 
Socialist party, was half-heartedly pre¬ 
pared to save It by taking over its 
research buildings and installations, 
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largely in order to keep together its 
highly qualified team of engineers and 
technicians. But, following protests 
from opposition parties, it has been 
officially announc^ that liquidation of 
the Topsie group is to begin. 

There is little support among Den¬ 
mark’s political parties, or its indus¬ 
try, or its trade unions, for a policy 
of subsidising individual firms or 
declining industries with public money, 
even when, like the Topsie group, 
they make a valuable contribution 
towards keeping Denmark abreast of 
the most advanced world technology. 
Agriculture and housing are two 
conspicuous exceptions to thi* rule 
Otherwise aids to industry are con¬ 
fined to export credits and regional 
iiuentises The Organisation for Econo¬ 
mic Co-operation and Development 
would approve Its latest report recom¬ 
mends that Denmark should cuib its 
public spending and consumer 
demand to make more room for indus¬ 
trial investment 

Multinational companies _ 

Discover America 

Many American states with local 
unemployment problems are now 
coming to see European-based multi¬ 
nationals, big or small, as a source of 
new jobs When Michigan announces 
Its plans next week t) set up a bureau 
in Bnissels, it will be the sixth Aineii- 
can state to do so At the same time, 
the Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit will be opening offices in 
London Both moves are intended to 
help American fiims that come to 
EuroTJe, but, more important, both 
European offices will he on the lookout 
for European firms willing to invest in 
Michigan 

Michigan has a ernp exceeded only 
by 10 countries outside America And it 
IS keen to get across the message that 
It makes many things besides cars it 
IS strong on machine tools, agricultural 
products, non-ferrous castings, paper 
and boaid mills and iron foundries 
The hope is that small Euiopean 
firms may be lured to set up as service 
and supply industries No European 
government (apart, perhaps, from the 
British) has yet copied the American 
\dmfinistration m discouraging firms 
from investing abroad for fear of the 
balance of payments impact or the loss 
of jobs The real problem is that com¬ 
petition in the likely industries (sup¬ 
pliers to Michigan’s machine tool and 
chemical firms and computer firms like 
Burroughs) is alrosdy fierce enough. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Cocoa pact 

The 16-year-»old struggle to work out 
a commod ty agreement between 
cocoa producers and consumers is 
under w<ay in Geneva aga n In the 
past chocolate manufacturers have 
opposed any agreemarvt to regu ate 
the price of ooco<a, the most wildly 
fluotuacng of all commod ties 
despite poinfibaf) pressure from ithe 
develop ng wor'rd Now Ghana 
threatens to take unifeteral action 
This would almost certainly be a 
dusaster 


Index Percentage 

1963=100 change on 

Sept Sept one one 
6 13 month year 


All Items 140 7 1391* 4 2 6 -^-201 

Food 1580 1664* f 3 4 4-23 8 

Fibres 1083 1081* 4-13 -r273 

Metals 1908 1881 4-31 + 42 

Misc 1224 122 6* + 1 8 4 23 6 
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We are not suggesting that the 
way to run a business is to study the 
techniques of violence or armed 

But this picture dramatically 
captures one oi the most significant 
political events of the last decade. 

And we are suraesting that no 
businessman can afford to imore 
what goes on in the world around him. 

Because business is affected by 
alniost everything that happens in 

^me people don't understand 

this. 

There are others who most 
emphatically do. 


And among these are the people 
who carry the greatest responsi¬ 
bilities in commerce and industry 
People who for an invaluable 
briefing on what is happening in the 
world turn to The Economist.* 

The up-to-the-minute weekly 
newspaper which comments in depth 
on all subjects of consequence to 
those whose authority depends upon 
their being very well informed. From 
major domestic and international 
political issues with their economic 
and business implications to market 
opportunities and labour relations. 

The Economist's authority and 
style have earned it uiirivall^ in¬ 


fluence and the re^lar attention of 
influential people in every sphere of 
life throughout the world 

That is why it is the choice of 
27 international airlines and so many 
other important companies through¬ 
out the world who want to reach the 
people who make Che decisions 
which really mean business. 


Ml,' 

( (MlOtlllSl 


3t»adm<h>b u« in »u mwiwhornaHir 


Eeonomltt if ih« only newspaper with « regular advertisement eectten axctualvaly for mapaoeinefit posts aftering sataries over £7,000 p.a 
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BUSINESS Investment 


The great bull market is over. 
The bear market has not 
begun 


Too many people agree that the 
market has gone bear. Such unanimity 
often means exactly the opposite— 
except that tiiose who are trying to 
keep up the spirit of the bulls sound 
increasingly shrill. Everything points 
to the end of tlie bull market except 
one thing—the performance of the 
economy and its reflection in company 
profits. The bears produce all kinds 
of arguments for the end being at 
hand—and the bulls reply with the 
latest phenomenal rise in company 
profits. They explain the lousy results 
of Britisb Petroleum on the grounds 
that such poor figures were expected. 
Lousy they were—£6m for the 
latest quarter against £37.3m a year 
earlier; but the share price moved 
down only by lop to 54 op, which 
proves they were expected to be bad. 
On the wider market, the. Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index closed 
on 'Fhursday at 499.5 up 5.5 on the 
day but down a pretty thumping 15.7 
ton the week. 


fall was the expectation that the 
Gk)vernment’s eventually inevitable 
prices and incomes policy will include 
dividend limitation and other nastily 
anti-capitalist things. Too much 
should not be made of this. When the 
policy docs at last appear, there will 
probably be a burst of enthusiasm. 
But then the market will worry 
whether it will work and will start 
discounting deflation and worrying 
about that, just as it anticipated the 
recovery in profits well before they 
appeared. So the upside potential 
seems small—of the order of perhaps 
10%, while the downside potential is 
much gfeater. 

The way the gentlemen of Throg¬ 
morton Street responded to the Bank 
of England's blast on inflation was a 
bit suspicious. They cannot just have 
discovered its existence, and let the 
index drop 14 points in one day out 
of surprise. Far worse news has been 
disregarded like water off a lame 
duck's back. The real importance of 
the fall was to indicate the underlying 


weakness of sentiment. The bull 
market has gone on a long time. 
Equities have risen by 84% since May, 
1970, as measured by the Financial 
Times-Actuaries all-share index. As 
fatigue sets in, all kinds of indicators 
start falling into place. The leading 
sectors on the way up—such as the 
financial sector, building and building 
materials—have been leading the fall¬ 
ing back. The market favourites, the 
glamourites, have lost their glamour— 
the Lex Service Group has dropped 
one-seventh since it reported an 80% 
rise in half-year profits. Some char¬ 
tists, like Chart Analysis, can pick up 
nothing but down signs in their patch- 
work of noughts and cro.sses. 

The movement of gilt-edged, 
which often foretells what the equities 
market will be doing, has been on a 
downward trend for most of the year. 
The publication of the 1952-72 
supplement to Pember and Boyle's 
“ British Government Securities in the 
Twentieth Century ” gives the firm a 
chance to comment on the appallingly 
gloomy outlook for gilts, despite the 
fact that since the spring the market 
lias already had its sharpest fall ever. 
Inflation is running at 7% and 
accelerating^ so yields of 9.8% on long¬ 
term gilts are unlikely to provide 
support for a market that has to 
absorb the lion's share of the Govern¬ 
ment’s £2^ billion*£3 billion deficit. In 
an excellent year for gilts, 1971, the 
Government broker only managed to 
sell £1.9 billion of gilts to the non¬ 
bank private sector. This autumn, 
seasonally the worst period for the 
deficit, the private sector will be com¬ 
peting for credit (unlike 1971). But 
the gilts must be sold. Prcsumablyt 
there are two main ways in which 
they can be. One is by letting yields 
go well above 10%. The other would 
be by the Government printing the 
money to buy its own stock, and let¬ 
ting money supply expand more 
absurdly still. The presumption must 
be that the Government will not do 
the latter. 

The long bull market in equity and 
property prices has already been fuelled 
by a huge rise in that money supply- 


Part of the reason for the week’s 
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Things like, suddenly, loosing all notion of time 
and living a medieval dream. . or, finding that winter 
no longer exists... or having dinner in the same res¬ 
taurant as a famous international movie star, and the 
youngest '‘matador’’ in tlie world... and the conduc¬ 
tor of your favorite orchestra... or playing the most 
enjoyable game of golf by moonlight... unexpected 
things, but perfectly possible today-in Madrid, the 
surprising stop-over for all our intercontinental 
flights. 


When you prepare your trij) to South, C enlral or 
North America, consult any travel agency or IBERIA 
representative. All of them have a world of exclusive 
information for you. And they are used to preparing 
everything to make your “stop under the sun of 
Spain” an unforgettable experience ! Remember 
that all IBERI A transcontinental flights “must” pass 
through Spain... that’s the secret 


gives wings to your dreams 


Unexpected things 
can happen 
on the way 
to America... 




(South - Central - North) 
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When an incomes policy does arrive, 
thc^ authorities will surely want the new 
disinflationary mood to be reinforced 
by at least a drop in the rate of 
its increase. The cash that has been 
pouring into the coffers of the pension 
funds, insurance companies and unit 
trusts should then slow down. 

These great animals cannot with¬ 
draw from the market. Unit trusts 
received £3om of new funds in July— 
seven times as much as in July a year 
ago (the entrance of the sucker is 
another bear sign). But they have been 
switching into the more staid compan¬ 
ies, with the large market capitalisa¬ 
tions, and out of the lovely fluffy 
shares. The smaller investor should 
think seriously of reducing his 
dependency on the T.ondon market, 
and either go liquid to wait and see 
whether the hull market docs in fact 
follow the argument of irtcrcasing com¬ 
pany profits, or put more of his money 
into foreign bourses and markets. 

Plessey _ 

No Thorn in its 
hesh ? 


Plessey’s recovery is now well under 
way. Its turnover in the April-June 
quarter was up by 8% (compared with 
the same months in 1971), and totalled 
£78,3m ; its pre-tax profits were up 
by 29% to £6.710. Although this per¬ 
formance was not good enough to lift 
pre-tax |jrofits for the full year, which 
were down 3% at £20,7m. the trend 
is stronger than the figures indicate : 
Plessey’s 'backlog of orders on June 30th 
was 13% higher than iii mid-1971, and 
Its profit margins were continuing to 
improve. 

The previous heavy losses of the 
numerical control, semiconductor and 
computer memory businesses have been 
substantially reduced, but are still 
ilifficult areas in which to earn reason¬ 
able profits. The North American 
operation is now looking much more 
healthy, even if profitability is still some 
way off. The real money-spinner is still 
telecommunications, despite the uncer- 
•jainty about what the post office is 
'jfoing to buy. Whichever new telecom¬ 
munication system the post office 
ihooscs, Plessey has the technology 
capable of meeting its requirements. 
Ch'ossbar exchanges will continue to be 
needed for a long time, and Plessey’s 
profit margins on this type of equip¬ 
ment are increasing. If the post office 
goes heavily into electronic exchanges, 
^•vpQits to Europe will be aided. On 
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other fronts Plessey is sorting out its 
activities. It sold the minority interest 
in one hydraulics company to the 
majority shareholder, and boaght its 
hydraulics distributors in Scandinavia. 
Other link-ups, particularly in the 
semiconductor business, are being 
sought in Europe. 

Tlie shares lost 5p after the pre¬ 
liminary announcement, and at i6op 
are now on a prospective p/e of 18. 
fhe denials of a merger wdtJi Thorn 
Electrical Industries, (iespitc the good 
fit in both product and management, 
have removed excitement from the 
sliares. They should not have done. 
The logic of a merger is still valid. 

South Africa 

Diamonds, gold, 
platinum, money 

De Beers has turned in flawless 
results. Diamond sales in the United 
States and Japan have raced ahead, 
clearing up the backlog of stocks that 
had accumulated in the previous three 
slack years, and giving the company 
record net profits of £38m for the 
first half-year. And with 16% added 
to the diamond price in the past year 
alone, the next two should see De 
Beers’s profits leap way beyond the 
1969 peak of £64m, when the share 
jirice touched 569P. At 41 op De 
Beers’s .shares have already climbed 
83% this year. That price, which 
includes the new dollar premium, still 
has a long way to go. 

Quite how far will depend on 
whether the increased diamond price 
can be made to stick. De Beers’s trading 
profit on sales used to range as high 
as 20% 20 years ago but has slipped 
to nearer 4%. This is now picking up. 


■ 

As it does, De Beers should recapture 
the very broad European and institu¬ 
tional following that pushed the share 
price so high in the pa.st. 

The same optimism cannot be 
shared about South Africa’s gold 
mines, which were eased back on 
the London stock e.xchange this week 
despite reports of sharply increased 
dividends. I’he good dividends 
announced by the niine.s in the Anglo 
American group on Thursday and by 
those under the Union Corporation 
umbrella last week are irrelevant in 
the short term against a gold price 
that has now retreated to $67 an 
ounce and is undermined by the threat 
of large Russian bullion .sales needed 
to pay for its huge wheat imports. 
As the meeting of the Intern^pitional 
Monetary Fund draw.s near, the ques¬ 
tion of gold’s monetary future will be 
thrown into the open again. I'he 
speecn by Mr Paul Volcker, the 
American Treasury Under¬ 
secretary, on Monday, reaffirming the 
American policy to take gold out of 
the international money system, 
knocked the bullion price and gold 
shares alike. And there will be more 
such depressing speeches in the next 
month. 

The good dividend.s tliat mines like 
Kinross and President Stcyn are 
declaring show that profits (which 
will not be known until next month) 
have been climbing in line with the 
gold price. But, as our South Africa 
correspondent writes, costs have been 
eating away the full benefit. In 197L 
the industry's costs rose by a record 
7% ; now tliey are iiicreasing at an 
annual rate of nearly 11%. Much of 
this increase has come from higher 
labour costs. In May the basic wage 
of the 400,000 Africans employed in 
South Africa’s gold mines was raised 
from £5.50 a month to £6.70 with 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Not a week for 
equities. Gloom in 
London and New 
York lightened a 
little at mid-week. 
Tokyo still going 
strong, but most 
other markets 
weak. 


Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 



Sept 

1972 

one 

one 

one 

record 


13 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

London 

494.0 

543.6 

470.4 

- 2.4 

- 8.2 

-+'16.0 

- 9.1 

New York 

9499 

973.6 

889.2 

- 1.4 

- 1.5 

-f 5.0 

~ 4.6 

Canada 

226.6 

233.8 

187.5 

- 2.4 

- 1.4 

-+'21.9 

- 3.1 

Australia 

966.3 

639.3 

490.1 

- 3.1 

- 6.1 

1 24.8 

-14.6 

Japan 

318.0 

319.3 

199.9 

+ 1.0 

+ 3.0 

-t^76.1 

- 0.4 

H'kong 

469.7 

509.5 

324.0 

- 2.1 

■f* 2.7 

4 24.2 

7.8 

Belgium 

117.3 

117.7 

96.9 

f 0.5 

— 

4-14.0 

- 0.3 

France 

864 

87.9 

67,6 

- 0.6 

H- 1.2 

4-17.6 

-- 5.5 

Germany 

115.9 

121.3 

97.1 

- 1.2 

- 2.8 

4*20.2 

-23.3 

Holland 

145.0 

155.3 

105.4 

- 2.5 

“ 6 .6 

4-32.4 

6 .6 

Italy 

48.6 

49.9 

43.9 

- 0.2 

“ 0.2 

— 

-68.3 

Sweden 

354.8 

366.5 

308.7 

- 2.3 

H- 0.9 

4*28.3 

- 6.6 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 113 and 114 
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corresponding increases along the line. 
This is on top of food and board 
estimated at £15 a month. New 
increases arc now being pressed for. 
They are unlikely to be granted this 
year^ although directors of both Anglo 
American and Johannesburg Consoli¬ 
dated said this week that African 
wages are too low. But any increase 
in African wages cannot result in pro¬ 
ductivity gains so long as Africans are 
forbidden from holding responsible 


jobs like blasting which they fill in 
Zambia and Rhodesia. 

Although the same problems are 
facing South Africa’s platinum mines, 
they have been quicker to turn higher 
world prices to advantage than the 
gold companies. This week Impala, the 
unquoted company which is 46%- 
owned by Union Corporation, 
announced that it is expanding its 
production by 25% next year. 

Unlike Potgietersrust Platinums 


and the other companies working the 
Rustenburg mine, which controh 
70% of the free world’s output 
Impala is not saddled with a large 
debt to service and has considerably 
lower running costs. As a result of 
Impala and the good profits from iu 
gold investments Union Corporatior 
has risen 2op to 354P in the past twc 
weeks. It remains, however, the besi 
way for an investor into South Africa^ 
mines. 



Sindona speaks 

Signor Michele Sindona, one of Europe's 
most interesting financiers, was in Lon¬ 
don this week to attend the opening of 
the London branch of Franklin National 
Bank. Two months ago he bought 
21.5% of the parent company, the 
Franklin New York Corporation : then 
already the 22nd largest bank in the 
United States, but late into the inter¬ 
national held. 

Born in Patti, near Messina in Sicily, 
52 years ago, Michele Sindona came 
to Milan to practise as a lawyer in 
1947. And a lawyer he more or 
less remained until a decade ago. He 
then bought the Baiica Privata Finan- 
ziaria, which had assets of $i5m (now 
$40001} ; and has since then been 
inv<»lved one way or another in most of 
the big financial deals that excite the 
Milan stork exchange above the usual 
frenzy level, sometimes acting with the 
Vatican, sometimes for himself, some¬ 
times (as in last year’s famous 
Bastogi affair) for and with clients who 
remain unknown, although Hambros 
Baidt was one of them. Discretion is his 
trademark, and the interview he gave 
to The Economist this week was one 
of his very few anywhere. 

Signor Sindona has cut many of his 
ties with Italy since the Bastogi affair. 
A month ago he became a Swiss 
resident; he will live there spending 
several months a year in the United 
States, a few in Europe and “ perhaps 
no months at all in Italy.” The 
Bastogi nia.stcrp]an was to get full 


control of this undervalued and undei - Outside Italy “ I am interested in 
employed holding company, merge it everything. Fasco [his company, sec 

with La Gentrale (which the Sindona chart] is an investment bank. I am an 

consortium already controlled) and investment banker. Everything has its 

create at least one powerful grouping price, and if I think it is chcap—I buy ; 

which did not have any state inter- jj, expensive and I am offered a 

fcrence. Signor Sindona claims that price--I sell. I have no principles 

“ my motives in fighting so hard over about what businesses to be in or not to 
Bastogi—and I took on the government, in 'Phat is the correct attitude for 
IRI (Istituto per la Ricostruzionc an investment banker ro have.” ft is, 

Industriale), Mediobanca (IRI’s bank), however, an attitude that might cause 

Montedison —^were ideological. I fight trouble in the United States, with its 

everyone who is in favour of nationali- rigid division between banks that take 

sation. Mediobanca wants to slick the depo.sits and those that take up risk 

state into everything, and I wanted to capital in industry. Since he holds less 

keep it our. I fought for my ideas, not than 25% of F’ranklin, and counts as 

for money.” Not that he lost any an individual rather than a corporation, 

money. The Montedison group was he has been able to meet the tough 

buying at its bid price for Bastogi of requirements of the 1969 Bank Holding 

L2,7oo (and above it); the market price Company Act. Anyway, ” I have con- 

has since slumped to 1.1,500. Signor suited with the appropriate authorities 

Sindona sold his La Cenirale holding to at all .stages and they have cleared me. 

the Banco Ambrosiano, and he remains If they tell me not to do something— 

a director of that, of his Baiica Privata, then I will not do it.” According to the 

of two other banks and of the Societa Bank Stock Quarterly, issued by M. A. 

Generale Tmmobiliare, the profitable Schapiro, the Ne^ York brokerage 

international real estate company he house, Franklin has recently had the 

bought from the Vatican. The Vatican woi^st record of all the no major banks 

retains a stake; and so does Gulf and .surveyed. Signor Sindona bought his im 

Western, the American conglomerate. shares some $8.25 above the market 

In Italy Signor Sindona's activities will price of $32 (a total of $4om, paid all 

be fairly straightforu'ard banking in by Fasco, a company “ which 

and property development through has no debt ”). The price now is $35. 

SGI : “ the outlook for investment in Says Signor Sindona : " I have never 

Italy is not encouraging.” lost money on the stock exchange.” 

The bare bones of michele sindona 

the Sindona empire 100% 


FASCO AG 

-Liechtenstein, 
small capital 


BANCA PRIVATA FINANZIARIA 

Milan, 

Hambros 24 5% 

Continental Illinois 24 5% 
deposits $400m 


19.7% 

oxikIrd 

ELECTRIC 

US company 


14.9% 1 

AR^US 

US photographic 
products 


INTERPHOTO 


MEDIOLANUM 

Luxemburg: 
has 15 mutual funds 
under management, 
lot ailing $8m 


FINA BANK 

(Banque de Financement 
deGendvel 

Banco Ambrosiano 19% 
Istituto Opere di Roligione, 
the Vatican bank 31% 
funds under management 
$500m 


FABCO INTERNATIONAL 

Luxemburg: capital $40m 


FRANKLIN NEW YORK 

parent of 

FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 
assets $3300m 


BANCO DI MEBBINA 

15 branches m Southern Italy 


SOCIETA OENERALB IMMOBILIAIIE 

net intemationalfeal estate assets epptox S200m 
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^[Pergamon Press 


Maxwell again 


Mr Robert Maxwell should not have 
been brought back into Pergamon Press. 
At the annual general meeting last 
week the chairman. Sir Walter Coutts, 
informed shareholders that Mr 
Maxwell was to be a director of a new 
subsidiary concerned with commercial, 
technical and managerial policy. He 
also said that Mr Maxwell would not 
be concerned with financial matters and 
was to be a non-executive director. But 
most people who know the irrepressible 
Mr Maxwell will not be surprised if he 
is soon in full commarid of the 
company. 

The Department of Trade and 
Industry’s inspectors, in their first 
report, came to the conclusion that Mr 
Maxwell “was not a person who could 
be relied on to exercise a proper 
stewardship of a quoted company.” 
lAlmost three years ago to the day, Mr 
Maxwell was voted off the board by 
Leasco, which owns 39%, and by a 
.i=:roup of institutions. But the passage 
of time, a huge sense of boredom with 
anything to do with Pergamon, and 
tiie physical presence of Mr Maxwell 
I ^ few yards from his old company, at 
' i^eadington Hill, Oxford, have com¬ 
bined to make his return seem inevit¬ 
able. The caretaker board did not 
manage to find anyone who was 
energetic and shrewd and forceful 
* 5 nough to run the company and keep 
Mr Maxwell at bay—except Mr 
Maxwell. Pergamon’s quote should not 
be restored until the last instalment of 
the DOTI report comes out, 


Deferred dmdends 

A little worrying 

F. W. Woolworth has followed 
Imperial Chemical Industries in 
deferring its interim dividend until 
early next year. ICI will gain nearly 
£7m from this tax avoidance device, 
and Woolworths some £2m. Wool- 
worths is passing only £Jm on in 
higher dividends, and ICI rather over 
£im, with the threat of a reduced 
final. It is the change to the new cor¬ 
poration tax that makes the device 
possible: the Government ran the risk, 
knowingly, in the interest of compre¬ 
hensible changeover rules. 

Under the present corporation tax, 
£100 of gross dividends means £100 
less retention for the company, since 
gross dividends are paid out after cor¬ 
poration tax. But the new system that 
starts next April 6th is designed to stop 
the double tax on dividends (corpora¬ 
tion tax and then income lax) by 
allowing dividends to be distributed 
net of income tax. So £100 of gross 
dividend will only cost £70 of sacri¬ 
ficed retention. Companies clearly have 
an incentive to tr>’ to avoid tax by 


postponing dividends to next year, ^ 
move which the Finance Act attempts 
to prevent. 

The anti-avoidance measures would 
work if all companies ended their 
years vrith the financial year on April 
5th. But, for those that do not, there 
is a “straddling year” that falls 
partly in 1972-73, under the old 
system, and partly in 1973-74, under 
the new. In the straddling year, com¬ 
panies will be able to claim 
three-sevenths of the net dividends 
paid as ACT (a credit against 
corporation tax) to the extent 
that they fall after April 5, 1973. Thus 
calendar year companies like ICI and 
Woolworths, three quarters in 1973- 
74, will be able to claim this credit 
on three-quarters of their dividends 
paid in 1973. So a tax saving is 
possible by shifting dividends from 
1972 to 1973 provided they arc paid 
before April 6 , 1973* 

Shareholders may be less keen than 
finance directors on these dividend 
postponements—from November to 
January for ICI and from September 
to February for Woolworths. A 
dividend freeze might postpone the 
postponement a good deal longer. 


A ratio for oil 
strikes 


Investment in North Sea oil exploration 
is a r^ky business, but that does not 
mean that investors cannot try to 
quantify the chances of striking it rich. 
Rowe and Pitman, the stockbrokers, 
published a report this week which cal¬ 
culates comparative figures for all the 
companies with a slake in exporation. 

Rowe and Pitman have devised what 
they term " exposure factors *’ which 
measure the relative chances of striking 
oil, and how much impact this would 
make on a company’s earnings. 

Exposure factor one ” is based on the 
size of drilling area a company has been 
allocated, weighted according to its 
geological quality in a rough-and-ready 
way. “ Expo.sure factor two ” relates 
this to the company’s historic earnings 

It is assumed, arbitrarily, that every 
square kilometre controlled will be 
worth $5,000 per year. This is very 
much a guesstimate, and Rowe and 
Pitman emphasise that the resulting 
figures should only be used for compari¬ 
son between North Sea firms rather 
than as a comparison with other forms 
of investment. From this, they calculate 
the “ earnings increment,” that is, the 
percentage rise in historic earnings that 
would result if every square kilometre 
was worth $5,000 profit a year. Accord- 



P/x is good p/r 


ing to this, the increment for Shell is 
only 16.7 against 48.7 for Associated 
Newspapers. 

Rowe and Pitman, however, decided 
that this approach was inadequate for 
valuing smaller .speculative exploration 
companies; for these they use a price/ 
exposure ratio. This is the ratio of 
estimated potential earnings, calculated 
as above, to the current share price. 
Four speculative shares on the London 
market arc mentioned in the report; no 
view is taken on any of them. They 
arc Charterhall, London United Invest* 
ments, Oil Exploration and Parambe on 
respective p/x ratios of 13.3, 12.5, 21.6 
and 113.8. The last indicator is, how¬ 
ever, rather misleading because it takes 
no account of the company’s other 
activities. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
New England 

ARMtDAUE. 

NEW SOUfH WALES 

Lecturer in Geography 

AppllctttionB ere invited for 
the Bbove-menUoned position. 
The appointee will assist in 
the teaching, research and 
admlnlsiraUve programme of 
tile Department, both In labora¬ 
tories and in the field, for 
irternal and external students 
In Geography. 

The appointee will be expected 
to have a higher degree in 
Geography. 

The Department is primarily 
interested in selecting appoin¬ 
tees of significant promise in 
teaching and research In 
Geography in the widest sense 
Candidates should oe qualified 
In one of the following fields. 

(a) Blogcography, especially 
quantitative plant ecologv 
and with experience of 
remote sensing 

ih) Demograptiy, Partlcularlv 
in relation to eronomic 
development 

ic) Sucl&l geography, prefer¬ 
ably with Interests in 
socier,> planning 

Applications will also be ron- 
staered from candidates experi¬ 
enced tn regional planning 

FurLhci Information can be 
obtained from the Secretary- 
General, Association of Com- 
morwealth Universuies <Apptsi, 
3G Gordon Square, London 
WClrf OFF cTel. 01-387 8573) 

Applications close on 37 
October 1972. 



disciplinary 


Applications arc invited for the 
following reseorch posts in the 
Department of Transport Tech¬ 
nology to complete teams work¬ 
ing on a major Science Research 
Council project These wilt be 
co-operative programmes within 
the University and also with 
Cranfleld Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. The programme con- 
laina five inter-related projects 
of whloh the primary lln:<ing 
study is the airport ae a total 
transport system and a one- 
year international review of 
advanced systems 

Research Associate 

Airport system study (Syn- 
terns analyst). Required as 
soon as possible. 

Research Associate 
Transport policy study (Pollcv 
making). Required January 
1973. 

The appointments are for two 
or three years at salaries within 
scale (under review) 11,798 x 
£147 to £2,082. 

Application forms and further 
particulars from Head of 
Department of Transport Tech¬ 
nology. 

Loughborough Lelceatershire 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Economist 

The Automobile ABSoclfkllori 
Is seeking an Economist to Join 
a team in the Operations 
Planntng Department dealing 
with long range planning and 
forecasting for the Road and 
Technical Services. 

Initially the position is at 
Leicester Square but reJoca> 
Uon to Basingatoke, Hampshire, 
will take place in 1973. 

Candidates must be graduates 
wtth experience In economic 
planmng or related fields 

Starling salary wlL not. be less 
than £1872 per annum plus 
£133 Loudon weighting Allow> 
anoe. OondlMons of service In¬ 
clude tour weeks annual 
holiday and a contributory 
pension fund 

To apply please write fur a 
Personnel Selection Form quot¬ 
ing ref A40 to: — 

Mr. O H Richards, 

Personnel Officer, Administra¬ 
tion. 

Automobile Assoclntjon, 

Fanum House, 

Leicester Square, 

London. WC2H 7LY 


University of the 
South Pacific 


Appllcat:.U)a are invited for 
(a) LECTURER or (b) ASSIS¬ 
TANT LECTURER IN ECONO- 
MlCS. Appointee R.hould liavo 
a good general background in 
economics but with special in¬ 
terests In and the ah.Jity to 
teach Ma^ro-cconomlca at all 
undergraduate levels. Seiary 
aoale ial »F4,300-$FG.100 

pa lb) $F3.oon-sP4.ooo pa 
($F2.09 — £1 stcrllug) Appoint¬ 
ment and ternilnil allowance, 
part furnished aocomtnodatlon 
at rental of of salary 

Further parUculars, Including 
outline terms of service, are 
available from The Registrar 
172-29) Unlversl-tAT of the 
South Pacific, GPO Box 1168, 
Suva, FIJI, to whom completed 
applications should be sent by 
23 Ootober, 1972. 


Australian National 
University 

Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer in Political 
Science 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment to a vacant post 
of Senior Lecture»‘ or IrfCturer 
In Political science m the 
School of General Studies of 
the University. The appolntet 
will be required tr> take up 
duty before June 19'i3 

Applications are invited from 
persons specialising in the poli¬ 
tics of Communist tx)untrle8 
The appointee's major respon¬ 
sibilities will be to present a 
half-.vear course for senior 
students on Comparative Com¬ 
munism and also to conduct 
honours seminars of Marxist 
political theory and its rtle- 
vance to governments in other 
countries, particularly In the 
USSR 

Salary on appointment will be 
In accordance with quaUflea* 
tions and experience within 
the ranges ; Senior Lecturer 
SA8619 X 8323-8A11234^ pet 
annum: Lecturer SA6804 x 

S3e9-$A9387 per annum 

The Unlveratty providee reason¬ 
able travel and removal 
f^xpenses and assistance with 
housing for an appolnu^e from 
uutslde Canberra. Superannua¬ 
tion is on the FBSlT pattern 
Mth aupplementary benefits. 
Financial asalstance towards 
'•tudy leave is also available 
Further information and the 
forms which should accompany 
an application may be obtained 
from the Association of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities lAppts). 
36 OorJon Square, London 
WClH OFF (Tel. 01-387 8572). 
Appiiea'ions Close on 23 
•October 1972, 


London School of Economics 

UNIVERSITV OP 1.0NDON 

AppUcallomi are invited lor appdntmeiit from as early a date as 
^»sible tr) a Senior Resrarch Ofbcershm or Researcii Offlcershlp in the 
Greater Ijondon Group at the Loudon ^hex^J ol Economics In connection 
wltii a projL’Oi on t.ie economics of labour markets and employment 
ClporturitUes In London Candidates ahcMtlo l>e trained cconomlsu and 
able to hande data, preference will be given to those experienced In 
research In labour eronomica The appointment will be for two years and 
salary stale tor Senior Research Officers of £2.229 x £14'.- 
€2„n(, X £pO-£2.67C x £l47-£2.f.O efficiency bar; £J,117 x £147-£3.4U a 
.veaj .jnus £lfi2 a year London Allowance, and for Research Officers of 
£1,041 X £147-£2.082 a year plus £102 « year London Allowance. wlUi 
.superannuation beretits 7’his srale is under review In at^rdance w-lth 
the reseiilly announced s-ilary award fjr university academic and research 
staffs In assessing t)ie i»tarling «!«J.a»’v, consideration will be given to 
QualibCKtlons. age, and experience 

ApplPaiions Rhouid le receive,! ’lot later than 6 Orl.t.beT 1972 by the 
Adiulnlstratlve Officer (Room H CIO). The London Schiwl of Economics 
and Polntca.1 Science, H-jughtin Street. London WCaA 2AE, fnwn whom 
apphr.alloji forms and further particulars should be obtained 

CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


SCHOLilBSHIP 

The University of 
Sheffield 

DIVISION OF BCX>NOMlC 
S'lUDXBS 

Applications are invited for 
the Douglas Knoop Res««f«h 
Scholarship In Economics, t«n- 
able from a date Ui be 
arrange:! The value of the 
soholarship wiU be C6S0 a 
year Further particulars from 
the Registrar and Secretary, 
to whom apullcatJona should be 
sent by 30 Septenitier 1972 
Quote Ref R 2 C 


Another record profit year 



B. D. t'ast, B.Sc., Chairman, reports 
on the year ended 31st March 1972. 




Rental income 

Up from £1179m to £15'20m 

Profits after tax 

Up from £1 73m to £2-46m 

Earnings 

up from 23-21% (adjusted) 
to 31-26% 

Dividend 

Up from 21 -8% (adjusted) to 27-5% 
Scrip issue 1 for 10 
Forecast of 33% for current year 
on increased capital, equivalent 
to 36-3% 

Property assets 

Now over £223m 
Valuation in 1973 expected tc 
show substantial surplus 

Development 

programme 

Now £250m. Under construction 
£117m 

Prospects 

"Accelerated growth in income 
and in value of property assets 
... expectation of average annual 
growth rate of at least 30%... 
we can look forward to the future 
with undiminished confidence." 


Town & City Properties Ltd 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INVITATION TO BID 
TSSOA.5 

TURKlYE ELEKTRlK KURUMU 
ANKARA-TURKEY 


WILL ACCEPT BIDS BEFORE October 10, 1972, 
2 p.in. for measuring Instruments, relays, energy 
meters, switches. Financing contemplated through 
IBRD loan. 

Bid documents will be mailed to prospective 
bidders upon written request with attachments 
showing ability to produce such goods, to' 

TEK, 

SEBEKELER DAIRESl 
Necatibey Coddesi No. 3 
Slhhlye, Anioira—TURKEY 


INTERIM STATEMENT 


First half year 
Group Profit before tax 
Taxation (estimated) 
Net Profit after tax 


THE phovioent clothing g 

SUPPLY COMPANY LIMITED 

H9*dOmf9 COLONNAD£ 
BMDfOWBOULQ 


1972 

£ 2 , 254,000 
£ 901,000 
£ 1 , 353,000 


1971 

£1 645,000 
f 688,000 
C 957,000 






The Edinburg 
School of 
Agriculture 

Agricultural Economist 


ApplloKtloni InviftMl from 
gridUBtft in wrrloultural 
eoonomlca, acrlcuuuro or 
•conotndci for a poet of 
•grleuliuml economiat which 
be (enable lew (he two- 
yea- bertod to Slat Auguat 
1974 The peraon appointed wUl 
bf concerned with aapeota of 
ajrrlcultural policy and will 
auo be expeoted to partidpa^ 
In the teaching <i( agnoultural 
economics to degree and dip¬ 
loma atudenta Oalary eoale Orade 
XXI il.957-£34e3. or Orade IV 
£1 a90-£l,S01 according to duall- 
flcatlona and expedenee 

Further parUouten and jppU- 
oaiUon torme from The Oeere- 
tary The Edinburgh Bchool 
of Agriculture Wait Maim 
Road Edliiburgh, EHO 3JO 


Market Research 

in^ European MarinS?^N 
Bcofioinlie Raaaarch— 

require amcuttYai with, ai Uaat 
two yaar a expeitenoa In 
market raaaarch A dagraa In 
BoonooHOB or Modern 
guagea an advantage Pluancy 
in at least one Burapaan 
language la almoat eaaanttal 

The work which la extremely 
varied and Intereattng eonceraa 
the preeent and future trading 
problema in the European 
Economic Community and in- 
volvea travel throughout 
Europe 

salary £l,7S0-«I.S00 depending 
on experience 

AppUoatlona with detailed OV 
to X T X Researoh 185 Pic. 
cadUly London WIV OEE 


^ ^ The Directors of The Provident 
Vw Clothing & Supply Company Limited 
report increased turnover, profits and dividend 

for the half year ended 30th June, 1972. 

• 

The interim dividend is bang increased 
from to i2"o. 

The People’s Bank became fully 
operational late m June, 1972, This is an event 
of great potenual sigmficance and the effect, so 
far, upon Group operations is most encouraging. 

The Direaors arc confident that, m the 
absence of anything unforeseen, the profits of the 
Group for the full year and earnings per 
Oidmary share will once again satisfac- 
tonly exceed those of the previous year. ^ ^ 


princiiid pHnner 
housing reseoKh 
and policy 

£4704-£5403 range 

required to head the Housing Section in the Depart¬ 
ment’s Strategy Branch. The work of the Branch 
includes research into the needs of London in the 
social and economic fields, the formulation of 
strategic policy options and work on the Greater 
London Development Plan. 

The Section, itself, is concerned with a wide range of 
work in the housing f)eld--economic, social and 
organizational aspects of housing, the changing 
characteristics of housing stock and the specific 
needs of particular groups in the population. 

The successfu candidate should have a well' 
developed Interest In the application of research to 
policy and in the generation of policy advice, and be 
sensitive to the needs of administration In this field. 
Qualification In a relevant social science discipline 
is desirable; a thorough tamillarity with research 
techniques essential. Ideally he or she should have 
produced substantial original work in this field and 
should m any case have had experience of managing 
a research programme and the capacity to conceive 
and execute new research projects. 

Familiarity with the broad area of housing policy Is 
essential: an acquaintance with planning law and 
procedures and previous experience of work In 
applied research in central or local government 
would be an advantage. 

The post carries considerable responalbillties, 
which are reflected In the salary offered. 

Appllcailon fdtmst niurnabh by 99 S9pt9mb§r, from 
The Controihr of Planning Md ifMsporlaUon 
(EOI410IC) County Half, 5E1 7PB. 


GLC 


miAUR LONDON OOUNOIL 

OsMtfOnsinl^PI^ 

ana UnnnnparbiiElaa 
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\PPOINTMENTS 


Statistician posts 

—■I -work with a high social contain 


Office of Population Censuses 
and Surveys 

Where vacancies are in the foliowinq divisiuns. 

Census Division, This inv(jlvefi work nn oxfiieiimenls arui pro 
tests lor the next Lorrsus. and control ijf staliMical work nn .iroos 
such as education and f<?rtility 

Social Survey Division Surveys are otjiidur ted here into the 
circumstances and attitudes ot individual... bccinnq on su' n so^ lal 
and econornic problems as ialxjur relationr. lio.jsir'Q Irar’sporf. 
education and consumer expenditure A st.itistician is lequiiecj 1.. 
work with the reseauh and technif’al br.jn. hes. \ nr this post yun 
must be keenly interested in curreni sainplirrq thj'r.ry. fTefeiably 
you should also have a specialised hiowlodqo ol multi-vancite 
analysis, and the ahilit/ to qive avdvi. e cm the use of computers in 
survey analysis You will he onroiiraged to develop your ovyn ich.-as 
arid apply them to the work of the division 

A second statistician is needed wilhin this divisinn to, levnrvs.'thc 
design of the I arnily Lypenoiiure Siirvey, l:)f)!h on rnethndnioqy 
and ijL.es, to make plariS for expeiimenfv .incf to i’,irry out any 
necesSMrv c harujtrs 

Pu/juldtiuf) Sltiti'.fKw Di\tisiun. Whore yem woulci help in hie 
work ol assembly, a'lulyois rind interpr*'fatiori of popidatron 
statistics for Lnylanci -iud Wales, and in t tirryiiuj out population 
proieclions and moilel tjuilciinq 

HomU Office 

Several vacancies in the Home Office Slaiiblif .il Division tiased 


near Suitiiton Siirrcy The statistics you will work on Could relate 
to tire cruTii*. 'mmicjiatiori and other key social subiects. You must, 
bo oxprnenrcrt in large scale data cu'lertion and inierpietetion as 
well as interested in sol lal policy 

All these posts -irc at main grade StatistKaan level. Starting 
saiaiies couitJ bo .ihovf' the minimum of ifie sc ate €36&3 - C4883 
tinner I ondoi. rates sliqhlly less for the; Surbiton posts) with 
prospoc t‘i ol promotio ‘ to Chief Stdlistlcian f bb?f) --1'7451. 

Appliccnts stu'.uLi nofmally tie at least 27 and possess an 
honours degrem in statr.tiLS (or in anc>ttier subiect involving formal 
Ir.jininq in statistics). 01 .mother appropn.Hte qualification, e q. 
AIS, and have fiad several years lelfvant evponenco Appoint’ 
nieiit mav be perr-nanenl .md pensionable ur on a fixed period 
contract (with kSSU) 

There are also vacancies for Statisticians and Senior 
Assistant Statisticians in other government departments. 

For .Senior Assislrinl 5if.ilistif'i;jn posts {f.’i'4 7b- f.2984, Innor 
I oridon scale) you must be ?4 or (jvei. and possess an honours 
deqref in statislii s for in anotheL subject involvinq forn.jl training 
in sfalish. •-) and li.ive sorru* relevant posl-qiadurite experionce 
Soniui A'.sr.luni hmiisiK lans f ,in expef t promotion to Statistician 
within two rjr ihtee yrvirs 

For full details uf accepfable aualiticalions, infoinialion on ai) 
cuirent vacancies in the Ciovernmenl Statistical Service, and fur an 
apfiliraliori form (to bo leturnod by Kith October) write to the 
Civil Seivict* Cum.mission AleriLor. Link. Rasmystoke Hants or 
telophonn Fiasinqsfoke 29222 ext b(K) or London 01 839 1992 
(24 hour 'Ansiiforu*' s(’r\.ic e) q'jotinq reteren-.e A/<51 9/f) 


Statistician ftMT Market 

Reseaidi 

Male or Female Graduate • Age around 27 • c. £3,500 


Wcarr the Market Ki'search 1 hv'sion 
of il new autonomous unit in the 
diverse and rapidlv expaiidinp Mars 
Cifoup of Companies providing :\ 
langc of services to aP K. ( om- 
paiiies in the Cironp. 

Our I >ivision,om id the laigf'st of its 
kind, covers a full rangi* ol Market 
Research ailu. ities, possessing iK 
own hold force and sophedii ated 
data processing fai.ilities. 

We would lik(‘ to strengthen <nir 
managenicnt team hv appoinlmg a 
Statistician wdio, after an mteasive 


penoil of training, will assist with 
tmi n.itionai letaii audit. I le \i dl also 
have lespunsibililV for other large 
scale trarli* resean h and oppurtuni 
ties will exist Ivir ad hoc reseaii h 
work. 

‘rhesuecessfid (.inihdaU vmII Imaged 
around anil Ii.'vm a iiniversilv 
degiec w Inch ini liiiles statist it s Pre¬ 
vious Market Rt'search exjrerienLe 
IS nol as essential as .i broad range of 
statistical exi»erjeiue and the abiliiy 
toiomTniinic.ileand gain accept am e 
ot ideas at si'nioi management li‘vel. 

The starling sal.ary will not less 


than O.ooi> p.a. in a range that 
reaches /,4,700 p a. Further pmgress 
will depend on merit and future 
]U)ssibihtjes will not be limited to 
t his aiea alone. 

We operate a non-contnbutory soc¬ 
ial security sell erne, providing sick 
pav. ]>cnsioii and hie assurance anil 
foul weeks' annual holiday. Assist¬ 
ance with iiouse purchase and 
removal expenses will be provided 
where nei essary 

1 ’lease write briefly or ti lep'honc for 
an application form to 


Tony Harbour, Personnel Dept., Mars Ltd., Dundee Road,Slough, Bucks. Tel: Slough 23932 


Mars 
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APPOINTMENTS 


European 
Research Director 

Located at Geneva 

European headquarters of US-based international firm 
engaged in providing research, advisory, and publishing, 
services to high-level executives of international companies 
and organisations, seeks experienced person to direct 
its growing research activities in Europe and contiguous 
areas. Qualifications required: knowledge of European 
economic and business scene; experience in research tech¬ 
niques including market research and economic analysis; 
ability to supervise field personnel and exercise research 
managemem function ; exposure to business world, prefer- 
ably on European rather than national scale. 

Knowledge of languages desirable but not essential. 

Please write in detail stating also salary requirements 
and earliest dates of availability to G. Holmes, Business 
International SA, 12-13 Chemln Rieu, 1208 Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Investment 

Analyst 

required bji 

New Ireland Assurance 
Company Ltd. 

The person we select is likely to be in his or her twenties with 
a degree in economics end-some specialisation in finance. 
Preference will be given to applicants with a number of 
years experience in investment analysis in the research 
department of a financial institution or stockbroking firm 
The initial salary will be £2000 plus, and there are . 

most attractive fri nge benefits. 0 

Applications with full information by 
25th September 1972 to; 

Personnel Manager, 

New Ireland Assurance Company Limited, y y\ 
11/12 Dawson Street, Dublin 2. 


social statistics 


BEPUTV HEJU ar POPUUTlOa 


I I 


£3594-£4164 


An experienced social statistician is required to 
act as deputy to the head of the Population 
Studies Section in the GLC Intelligence Unit. 

The section undertakes a wide variety of research 
into the interrelated demographic and social 
characteristics of Greater London's population. 
It is concerned with predicting future develop¬ 
ments and changes which will affect the context 
in which London local government authorities 
operate, and the services they will need to 
supply. The section also obtains and dissemi¬ 
nates Vital statistics and census data for GLC 
departments and the London boroughs. 
Candidates should have a good degree, with 
substantial statistical content. No special know¬ 
ledge of demography is required, but a keen 
interest in applying statistical techniques to 
practical problems is needed. 


£3594-£4164 

An experienced and numerate graduate is 
required to act as deputy to the head of the 
Housing Studies and Statistical Publications 
Section. 

The section undertakes two distinct areas of 
work and the person appointed would be ex¬ 
pected to deal with both. The Housing Studies at 
present consist of a survey of entrants to the 
waiting list, presentation of housing statistics, 
support for the newly formed London Housing 
Office and the study of Improved methods of 
assessing demand. Statistical publications for 
which the section is responsible are the Annual 
Abstract of Greater London Statistics, a new 
series of 'Facts and Figures' and a monthly 
internal information pamphlet. 

Candidates should preferably have some ex¬ 
perience in the housing field. 


Appfication forms, returnable by 29 September, from the Contfol/er of Planning and Transportation, 
(AIBOI391ID), County Hall, SE17PB. Please state for which position you are applying, 

f gJWS GREATER LONDON COUNCIL 
IsUSiSj Dapartmant of Planning and Transportailon 
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PPOINTMENTS 


Senior Economist 

Fuels Marketing 


This is a senior appointment for an Economist to lead 
the email anaiytO.o s'eOtion of the Pfenning Department 
of our Pue4s ‘Marketing DCviaion. 

He wiM be responsible to the Planning Manager 
for producing policy TeCommendations in respect of 
short- and long-term fuels ^marketing strategy, and 
ahso undertake a variety of allied project work. 

Applicants must have a degree or equwalent in 
Economics or a re’i'ated subject, and a knowledge of 
statistics is necessary. They must also have at least 
three years in the U.K. 0?l Industry, ideally in fuels 
marketing, supply and distribution. 

The post will initially be based in London, but we 
are nnoving our headquarters to Swindon during the 
middle of 1973, and applicants must be prepared to 
move St that time. We wifi give assistance with 
refocation expenses, or for those already residing in 
Swindon area pay traveMing expenses between 
Svi/ilncton and London until the time of the move. 
Wrfte with fUM details to : 

John Downes, 

Staff Department, 
Burmah-Castrol Company, 
Burnish iCBStnU Burmah-Castrol House, 
is/farylebono Road, 

London NW1 SAA. 

— Tel: 01-486 44S5. 


Economist 


International Computers Limited, Europe's 
top computer company, is looking for an Economisl 
of calibre. To be eligible you should be articulate 
and literate, with experience of capital rather than 
consumer goods, and possess a good honours 
degree in economic.^, preferably with sj^ecialisation 
in .statistics or econometrics. 

In the broad the work comprises all aspects 
of economic advice to the ICL Group. Segmented, 
it divides into three main streams: first, short .md 
medium term forecasting of significant world 
economic trends; second, relating Government 
economic policy to corporate plan.s; third, 
determining growth criteria and relating them to 
investment plans. In addition there is the 
op5portunity for wider involvement in ICL’s 
business planning operations. 

Ideally you will have at least 5 years' 
experience in industry. Eased in Putney, you can 
expect a minimum salary of £3250, but it could be 
considerably more for the right person. 

Please write for an ap>plication form, quoting 
ref. EC161H, to: V J Dunleavy, Personnel Manager, 
International Computers Limited, 85/91 Upper 
Richmond Rd., Putney, S\V 15 271 '. _ 


IntenurtiOMl Computers 




Economists 

for new studies of 
Industry-Commerce * R&D 

As an economist in the Government Economic Service you will find there is scope for originality and 
for carrying out research on problems of major importance. You will have the chance to develop and 
implement your own ideas and will enjoy access to a vast range of unpublished material. The work, 
which is usually tackled by highly professional multi-discipline teams, involves frequent contact 
with universities and all the posts will prove useful extensions to academic and industrial experience. 
There are good opportunities to publish your findings. 

0%4 TrAflA ft Industry (3 DOStS) ®ven to one Deportment, and you can expect to be considered tor 
Department of Trade a* inauwy Service in the interests of your 

In one of these posts you would deye op " career development 

applied economics, evaluate the socia e s^ Otialifications. You will 'lormallv need to be at least 27 with a 


advise on methods of handling economic analysis The other two 
are for work in the following areas. the evaluation and analysis of 
the shipping industry: overseas commercial policy planning, the 
development and analysis of Government industrial policies 

H.M. Treasury (1 post) 

To prepare aweesments o( the short term industiial outlooK and of 
the supply side o» the economy Special responsibilities will include 
monitorlnQ trends in the motor industry and directing industrial 
enquiries on, for eKample, the elfects of policy changes on industry 
There are also interesting vacancies m the C/V// Serv/ce CoUege^ 
the Home Off/ce. the Department of the Environment. *'’® 
MinifUY Of Defence. You are not restricted to one area of worK. or 


Qualifications, You will -normally nend to be at least 27 with a 
1 s: or 2nd class honours or higher degree in economics or a closely 
related subject Substantial relevant experience is essential , Appoint - 
ment can be on a permanent or fixed period basis. 

Salary. Starting salary (Inner London) may be above minimum of 
scale L3653 ■ £4883. and promotion can lead to salaries of 
C7451 and above. 

Send for an application form (to be returned by the 6th October) 
and full details. A visit to the Department of your choice can be 
airanged if you arc short-Hstec*. Write to the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion, Aiencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants. Or telephone Basingstoke 
29222 ext. 500, or London 01-839 1992 (24 hour 'Ansafona' 
service), quoting reference A/622/20 



io8 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Rhodes University 


ORAHAMSTOWN, 

SOUTH AFRICA 

AppUcfttlona aj-e invited lor 
the poat ot DIRECTOR of 
the University's Institute of 
SodaJ and Economic Research 
from 1st July 1973 

The salary scale for this post 
will ho R7.S00 X 300-9.900 pev 
annum A viaoattozi bonus is 
also payable and the success¬ 
ful applicant wlU become a 
member ul the Undveralty's 
pension and medical aid 
schemes 

The XMrector, who has a seat 
on the University Senate, 
la the Senior odmlnlatratlve 
QfDcer of the Institute and 
is concerned with the further¬ 
ance of resesirch In the social 
sole-noes and is also expected 
to envace In his own researcli 
Candidates should have suitable 
academic quallflcatlonB In at 
least one of the social sciences, 
and experience of research, 
publication and odmlnisiraUon 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained 
from the Secretary-General, 
Asaodatloii of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon Square, London 
WCIH OFF. or from the 
Registrar of the University. 


Applications close on 31 
October 1972 



COMPUTER UTIUTY 

£5,000 PLUS 

A recently established computer utility in the vi'bnant and progressive Crown 
Coilony of H'ong Kong seeks an outstanding General Manager. The company, which 
is a tripartite venture between a prominent bank, a conglomerate with diverse 
interests and a major financial ‘house, lis in the process of installing an extremely 
powerful system to provide large-eoale mdlti-'purpose computing services to clients 
in all sections of Government, business, industry end public under'takings. 

THE JOB 

The General Manager w/l*! report directly to the Board and will be fully 
responsible for the overall management of the company. His duties will include 
the establishment of operational and administrative divisions and the monitoring 
of s/stems, programming and marketing a'hhough some of these elements will be 
sub-contracted. A generous measure of autonomy is envisaged, and the successful 
candidate wtil be expected to negotiate with existing and prospective clients at a 
very high level. 

THE INDIVIDUAL 

W>ll probably be m his thirties and possess around ten years' experience— 
preferably on Univac 1100 or similar large-scale systems. ‘Pre'requis.tes are «a strong 
techn-ical background coupled with a ftair for marketing and a proven record of 
administrative ability at a senior level. 

THE COMMITMENT AND THE REWARDS 

A two-year contract is contemplated but the actual terms and the salary are 
negot'iable. Generous fringe benefits, incliiding housing, relocation expenses, family 
passages, med;cal insurance and terminal grant are also envisaged. The appointment 
offers an unrivalled opportunity for an ardbitious executive to participate in a 
dynamiic organiiaation and appheations supported by an outline of experience 
and 'achievements should <be addressed to : 

The Staff Manager, 

Tha Chartered iBank, 

38 Biehopagato, London, EC2. 


■f 


Research Posts in Government 

Ihere are vacancies for Assistant Resi»aroh OiBcers In ttie following 
detrartments : 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

Regional Economic Planning («t lesAt 4 fiostn In London or regional 
offices). 

Regional planning and research into activity and deveiopmenta affecting 
Lite region in terms of economic prospeots, employment and population 
changes, communications, physical development, and investment and 
environmental condltlona. 

Projessional Planning Strvlces (probably 4 posts In London or regional 
ottlces) 

Sludlen c.oncerncd with physical, social, economic, and demographic 
aspeeU of reglunal and hKsol planning of new towns, and of local 
authoriues' development plans. 

(The regional offices arc situated In Birmingham, Bristol. Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle and Nottingham.) 

WelHh. Office il post in Cardiff). 

Regional plannina research Ualspn with local planning authorities on 
structure plan.',, nnd mterriepaitmei.bal studues with other government 
departments. 

DEPARTMENT OP HEAI.TH AND SOCIAL SECURITY (2 po 0 ts In 
London). 

on** post is concerned with studies Into the financial, material and 
social circumstances of individuals and families The second post Involves 
research Into the organisation and planning of health and local authority 
personal social services 

HOMS OFFICE i3 posts probably in London) 

For work In the Research Department involving a variety of social 
problems, in particular those concerning crime. 

QUALIPICATIONB : Normally a degree wuh l.**t or 2ncJ class honours, 
or post-graduate oegree. In a Social Science or other appropriate subject. 
Fuller details of acceptanle qualifications and experience will be supplied 
un npplioatton. 

AGE : normally under 28. 

The national salary scale Is £1395-£230l r£173 higher for posts In London). 
Starting salary may be above the minimum. Promotion prospects. 
Non-contributory pension scheme. 

Other vacancies may arise in these and other departments. 


For full d-tlls and an appllcat</jn form, (to be returned bv 6 October 
1972), write to Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link. Basingstoke. 
Hsme. or telephone BASINOSTOKS 29222 ext 500 or LONDON 01-839 
1902 ( 24 hour " Ansalone ’* aervl^. Please quote A(3)/613. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 7, 102 to 109 


University of 
Melbourne 


G.L. Wood Chair of 
Accounting 

The University wishes to All 
the G.L. wood Chair of 
Accounting which will become 
vacant following the retire¬ 
ment of Professor Louis Gold¬ 
berg at the end of 1973. 

The prime responsibility of the 
Professor of Accounting will 
be In the helds of teaching of. 
and research Into, accounting 
theory and practice. 

Salary t 8A 16,204 per anniim. 


Further information, including 
details of application procedure, 
superannuation, travel and 
removal expeneea, housing 

assistance and conditions ox 
appointment. Is avsilabls from 
the Association of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (Appts), 

36 Gordon Square. London 
WCIH OFF (Tel : 01-337 


Applications eloae on lO 
November 1072. 
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(APPOINTMENTS 


University of Natal 

dipartubut of ioonomiob 

AraltMtioai m invitsd from 
•ulttbly qualinod panoao for 
to the post of : 


soS^'. 

MZOB, Ptetermftritsburg. 

The aalgry eoale atiached to 
tW* pok li : R8.200 x 300- 

KO.OOO. Xn addition, an annual 
vaMUon bonuf ii payable tub- 
^ct to Oovtrnment Reculatlone. 
Tlie Mmmencini aaiar/ will be 
dependent on the quaudoatloai 
and/or expertenoe of the iue<> 
eaaafui applicant. 

Further partloulare of the poat 
and of the eoncomiunt amenl- 
Uea luoh ai travelling expenaee 
on Orit appointment; pension, 
medical aid. staff bursary and 
housing loan schemee; bng 
leave conditions, etc., are 
obWnablc from the Registrar. 
University of Natal, King 
Oforsie V Avenue, Durban, 
or from the Aiioeiauon of 
Oomnjonwealth Umversiuea 
(App^s), 36 _ Oordon Square. 
London WCiH OFF. 

Applications on the prescribed 
form must be lodted not later 
than 31 October 1972. 


Stevenage 

Development 

Corporation 

Atsittant Reiearch Officer 
£2,094-£2,3S8 

An Assistant Research Officer 
is required in the Social 
Relauons Department of this 
New Town Development Cor¬ 
poration. The Department is 
responsible for social and 
economic research and advice 
to the Corporation on the 
social aspecu of planning and 
community development, 

Applications are Invited from 
economists or other social 
science graduates with relevant 
experience An interest in the 
application of research technl- 
Ques to problems of town plan- 
nint and development would be 
required. 

Further details may be 
obtained from the Senior 
Administrative Omoer. Steven¬ 
age Development Corporation 
Swiiigate tXouse. Danestrete 
Btevenase, Rerts.. to whom 
apphcauona should be lent not 
later -than Monday. 9th 
October. 1973 






Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Lineage £0.60 per line 
Dieptey £10.00 per i.c.i. 
Meeaienent Appelntmente Re|e 

(salary over £7,000 p.a.) 
special position—4 page 
minimum £480 per page and 
pro-rate 

Prepefty Page apecial position 
—i page minimum £440 par page 
and pro-rats. 

Box number provided free of 
charge. 

Lataat date for acceptance of copy, 
noon Wednesday. 

Talaphens JEJ Johnson 01-930 MBS 


MAXWELL STAMP ASSOCUTES UMTED 

require 

A 6000 PRACTICALLY MINDED ECONOMIST 

with personality and sense of humour, capable of taking reapon- 
sibility of dealing direct with clients and writing rejports with 
minimum supervision. Good judgment and clear wr/iting style 
essential. Languages, especially French, German and/or 
Spanish a great advantage. Work will be mainly in the UK. 

Applications to : 

Mrs. M. Berman, 

Maxwell Stanm Associates Limited, 

55-63 uoswell Road, 

London EC IV 7PT 
01-251 0147 


c«i 


RECRUmWENT 
ADVERTISING LIMITED 

as NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON.E.C. 2 .T*I .01 BBS SSSB 



CORA 



STATISTICIAN 


CITY 


£2,000-£3,000 


Our ol-iants are j waM known international Group of non-<faf>rouB maoai brokara and marchanta based in the 
Cfty of London, and having aubsidianaa throughout 'tha wor)>d. They are looking for an Economiat 
Statistician to aaa'itt tha Management by providing an acmnomic advisory service in support of >:ho 
Groups trading activities. Appliosn-ts. mcie or lamale, shou'ld be 22-28 years old. have a good economics 
dag*'^ sf'ti have hsd awpenance m the commodittas or mdustria! fields The job could involve some 
overseas travel and has oxceWe'Ot prospects 

Appheatporrs, under refarence S7167/E. wi-il be forwarded unopened to our clienis, unless vou list 
companies 'to whreh they should not be forwarded m a oovering latter, marked for tha atcerpiion of the 
Security Manager 

CAIVIPBELL-JOHN80N RECRUITMENT ADVERTISING LTD., 36 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON EC2M 1NH. 


Merchant Banking 

The Bank of Scotland's rapidly expanding finance subsidiary, with assets m tht tagion of 
€100 million, is seeking a young merchant banker to join its management team Based in 
Edinburgh, this important appointment will entail analysis of investment opportunities for 
loan and equity participations in addition to providing corporate advice to clients. The 
successful candidate will be a Chartered Accountant or graduate m Economics or Commerce, 
with sound financial acumen and at least six years post-qualifying commercial experience. 
He must be able to conduct negotiations at top management level. Some travel in the U.K. 
and overseas is involved Commencing salary will not be less then £4,000, plus a house 
purchase scheme and ^rst class pension benefits Career prospects are excellent. 

(Ref: AA31/46B7/TE) 


The identity of candidates will not be revealed to our client without prior permission given 
during a confidential discussion. Please s^nd brief career details, quoting reference number 
to the address below, or write for an application form, and advise us if you have recently 
made any other applications 


PA Management Consultants Limited. 
Persennei Services Division, Hyde Park House, 
Knightsbridge, London SW1X 7LE 
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THE ECONOMIST SBnEMBEE l6t 



BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


ImmlRrailiifr ifentleman. Young, highly 
energfttlc, capable with practical 
experience Own aubatantlaJ buatnoM 
overiveaB with rewarding lines 
Highly succeastul and integrated 
persunallty. Seeks e4iually orientated 
flnancier partner. Ufelimes opport¬ 
unity for securing guaranteed 
stable business. Reply Box 2S25. 


EXCELLENT NEW 

part-time opportumty to sarn 
up to £1000 per month with 
rapidly axpaoding international 
company. If you are ambitious 
but no*! work-shy, ring any time. 
George Daweon on 
Hemel (0442) 62611, or 
Luton (Om) 37111, ext 202 


START A SMAU 
EXPORT-IMPORT AGENCY 

Capiitel unnecessary, 
full instructions 

Write for particulars to : 

A. WADE (CONSULTANTS) LTD, 
Hoidershiil Craecent, London, 
NW4. 


Escorts/Hostesses 


To entertain your clients In 
London. 723 8501. 


THOUGHT ABOUT 
MAKING REAt MONEY 
BUT WONDERED WHERE 
TO START? 

This la a chance for you to 
make high profits for yourself 
without taking risks and with¬ 
out giving up your Job Work¬ 
ing part-time you could earn 
£200-i3(M) monthily or £10,000 per 
annum plus, for a full-time 
effort 

Be among the first to take 
advantage or this exceptional 
opportunity. Contact us now by 
telephoning Isindon or Birming¬ 
ham, 01-628 4A01/4502. 021-236 
0404/6403. 

Scott James of Westminster Ltd 

*Thl'S busines.*? is not a.SHr>ciated 
w:lh life Assurar»ce, cosmetics, 
discount clubs, oir deterf^ents 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Successful Pusial Tuition for 
OCE O and A levels tall boards). 
London University Degrees. Teachers' 
and Professdonai exams. Business 
Studies, Oaleway Courses for the 
Open University Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors. Pees by Instalments 
Wolsey Hall is Accredited by the 
CACC. FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan. MBE, MA, 
Principal, Department CAl 

Wolsey Hall 

Oxford, ox: «PR 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of tl.e 
University of London, specially 
prepared courses lor the Federation 
uf Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Costing, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing. OCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful inoii- 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested. 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept G92), St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. EC4. Tel. 01-248 8874 
• Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council lor tne 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges. 


INTERNATIONAL 

FAIR 

1-21 OCT. 1972 





The 

I (ODOIllist 


^ The biggest and most 
important Fair in the 
Middle East. 

★ The centre of 

acquaintance between 
nations to fulfil their 
aims by direct contact. 

it The media between 
East and West in the 
Industrial, Commercial 
Spheres. ^ 

it Big commercial 
agreements. 

it Big competition 
between the producer 
industrial companies. 

it Importation facilities 
and other different 


Binding 


LECTURE 


Acupuncture 

Association 

Public Meeting—Friends House, 
Eusto ) K.iad. N.W 1 Friduv 22nd 
Septemtii'i. 7 30 pm Adm 35p 
Speakers, Ducusaioii, Film un 
ANAESTHESIA 


RESTAURANT 




FELLOWSHIP 

University of 
Reading 

P. D. Leake Research 
Fellowship in 
International Financial 
Control and Accounting 

Applications are Invited tor 
this fello'A'Shlp tenable lor a 
period uf up to three years 
The value of the Fellowship 
will be up to £2,350 per 
annum, depending on guallfica- 
tiuns, and Ihe successful can¬ 
didate Will be expected tj work 
in the general area of 
hnancial and accounting con¬ 
trol in multinational enter¬ 
prises 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
(Room 208, WhlteKnights 
House*). The University. Whlle- 
knlghts, ReadiUK R06 2AH. 
Applications i five copiesi should 
be sen', direct to Professor 
J H. Dunning, Department of 
Economics, Faculty of Letters 
A Social Sciences, The Untver- 
Blty, Whiteknighta. Reading 
R06 2AA, not later than 
October 7ih. 1912 



Binding cases for The Ecenomiit ors tvsilibls from EoiiBnd ltd. Tho UiMliri (in Nfustritiofl) ore 
oMmd m Him IMi Mat cMi alth • tM luHantM IWm Da iM. wNdi it 
nMoreni. U iiAm l» gold Mid nd Erti hMlal* 13 taiai «»«• M" 'f 

da Hi odMai. add giartiilv MM. Ha coot pw Hodoi. goot M MogM M Mt a ri; 2C 
(US t3’S0). Oidoio. omM elforiy aMi oditM. da yoHo nqumd odd oodoodig gogdaM. ilaidd H 
lont, NOT to Tho Economist, but to- 


EASIBIND LINNTEO (Dept. E) Eardley HouM. 4 Uabrldge Straat. Kenaington 
London W6 Ta/apAona; 01 -727 0686 (3 lints). 
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(torworii -with vonjiJvniY.Jj 
-An African President.- 


III 


Vyhy actually, 

does Swissair fly to 17African cities? 

Because they have lOil 2. Gold, 3. Diamonds, 

4 Copper, 5. Iron, 6. Platinum, 7 Timber, 8. Cacao, 9. Nuts, 
10. Rubber, UTobacco, 12. Spices, 

13. Fruit, 14. Coffee, 15. Cotton, 16. Rare aninnals, and 17. 
Magnificent sandy beaches. 


O NE THING you 
can bet on; Wher¬ 
ever Swissair flics 
to, and wherever the Swiss fly to, 

it's worth flying .. . I! but most certainly not of having 

to. Thus 'I'unn^L political interests in Africa. 

theamaz-i^^Jj^/J)>f^Ps' 

ing y^ Tripoli^ —P‘*'‘lotitis 

(V//wT®L ihala real 


of being hard-bitten businessmen. 



fact 

that Swiss¬ 
air flies all over Africa 
and more than that, inces¬ 
santly between Europe and 
Africa-“is no* merely a sign 
of Swissair prosperity. 

Primarily it’s a sign of Afri 
can prosperity. And this is a 
development towhichSwissair 
as a bridge between Europe 
and Africa, precisely because 
it comes from a small neutral 
country, has made quite a contri¬ 
bution. You may atvuse the Swiss 


is evolving. It's not only 
Europeans from all over 
thecontinent who arc fly¬ 
ing by Swissair to Africa; AlVicans 
from all over the continent are 
flying to Europe. 

Even faster t han trade, though, 
has been the growth of tourism, 
which in turn brings to Africa the 
foreign exchange sorely needed 
for trade. Because there are parts 
of Africa, ostensibly the less civi¬ 
lized, where you find towns with¬ 
out industrial fumes, roads with¬ 
out traffic jams, animals with 
space to live in, broad sandy 
beaches without dense 
throngs, ocean coves 
w'ithout oil scum, rivers 
without poisons. You 
may even run into people 
who can live without a 
psychiatrist. 


Anyhow, Swissair can only 
advise everybody to fly to Africa 
once in a while.There arc things 
to be learned there. \iiuirh' in 


14 . Mnurovh 


X.AhtJltni, y.Haknr 

l.Mtini. H. ihiiuiiii 

.1. Afg'i't K , 9. Jtthannfs/ttifu . 15. Nutroht, 

4, C urn \{}. Khartoum. Xh.Tnfwh. 

5. t a\ahhini a. II. Kin\hitui, unj 

<». Dar i-\-Stthtiun 12. /jtA'tn, 17. Tunis 


Ik 


3 . Uhrrviffe. | ^ 

I 
I 
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In any country in the world 
You can gat banking help 
From Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 







The Bank has been very active in international banking activities 
and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed a world-wide network 
of efflcient banking services. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7. NISHI 3-CHOME. ODORI, SAPPORO. JAPAN 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

6. Tort 1-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Overeen Roproeentatlve Offflcea: 

Ceveal House, 58 Mark Lane, London E.C.3 
80 Wail Street, New York, N Y. 10005 U.S.A. 

33 Queen's Road, Central. Hong Kong 


(after raadino tha CFA Report.) 

for solid reasons — you might decide 
to incorporate in Switzerland 

The well established economy of Switzerland and its ancient and well 
defined body of laws does not offer romantic or exotic attractions. Its 
tax level can. however, be considered moderate by modern standards 
and IS designed to provide a solid structure, giving legitimate financial 
incentive to growth — personal and corporate, income end capital, 
low taxes are only one of the Incentives offered by Switzerland's 
atable economy • Its stable political and economic climate and its 
con8ar\‘atlve business tradition make it a reliable home for the preser¬ 
vation of capital and for the employment of capital in the industrial 
endeavors of other countries, and in real estate, bdnd, equity and 
precious metal markets, and the like • Your interests may best be 
served by Incorporating in Switzerland for the custody or exploitation 
of any type of asset, fortune or form of endeavor, for the purpose of 
expanding Into the Common Market, or for the general conduct of 
multi-national trade • Many thousands who have discovered this have 
already established their enterprises in what has become the favorite 
canton of Zug — only IB miles from the city of Zurich — where the 
Corporate Fiduciary AG Is in tha business of serving you on a personal 
or corporate basis in the pursuit of objects mentioned above. Mail 
coupon for our Report -Switzerland as your corporate base^, without 
any obligations. 


Chamerstrasss t2c 


Company:_ 

Address' 


CORPORATE FIDUCIARY AQ 
6300 Zug, SiWitzarland Tal 042-21 7034 


'-«J 


(IN BLOCK LETTERS) 



TME BGONOillET WFTEMBlili Ig 


SUGAR 

Easoiranf iMlatlsas ofi 

O Jaa. 1171 - Sail on nasr tirm advsnca 
Weakness will follow. 

© Marah^prll it7l - Broad downwon 
trend. Buying opportunity anHind mid 
year. 

© July 1171 - Expsct sailing on spproaci 
to 4.5^ 

AAiig.4ept 1B71 - Only moderati 
V further weakness. Add to purchaees or 
weakness. Long tsrm trend up. Main 
tain long poeltions. 

© 0et.4iiV. 1B71 - Long term trend up 
Maintain fong position. 

© Jan. 1072 - New Highs expeeted first 
quartsr 1972 fPllowed by downweN 
trsnd In second quarter, (this advice 
was first given In Aug. 1971.) 

© Fab. 1172 - Significant price dapres 
Sion In March. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic research has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reversal in the price trend. 

It is indicative of the commodity 
work perfotmed by us for many 
large corporations in industrial and 
agricultural commodities. 

COLD ... for two years we have . 
remained briadly bullish on goldt^' 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addreased 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Indeslrlal (emmedity Carp. 
123 Eoit 42nd Si., Ntw Yerfc, N.Y. 10017 
Cabin ECONOSIAM TtltA«Si 21l4f7-12l2 

3BtfcYfar World WldaSorvleo 


UHtlEmil 
HIM Mm 

Bf JAPANf ITI. 


Long-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Banking Services for International 
Capital Transactions 


HMd Offloo: Otomoehl, Tokyo, Jopsii 
Gobi# Addrooa: "BANKCHOQIN TOKYO** 

Now York RoaroeontAtlvo Offloo: 

2Q Exehonao Plaeo, Now York, N.Y. 10008, U.S.A. 

London RoprssontaCIvo Offloo: 

Ftantstlon Hooso. EX-88 Fonohuroh Stroot. London E.C.S 









STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


1972 tritlthfundt 


Arltiih Glaetrlc 3% 
Brlclch Etectric 3U% 
Trauury 8*1% 
Trmiury 8*»% 
Fundin^6'i% 

British Transport 3% 

Funding 6% 

Treasury ^ 

British Gas 3% 
Treasury 6*4% 
Treasury 5'i% 

War Loan 3't% 
Consols 2S% 


Ordinary 

itocks 



Price. 

Price. 

Net red. 

Gross red. 

iurobonda 


Last week's 


Sept 

Sept. 

yield. 

yield. 



prices 


6 

13 

Sept. 13 

Sept. 13 





1972 

1972 

I972§ 

1972 









Anglo-American 7*i% 

1987 

90V9'. 

1968-73 

9B»u 

98*1. 

3 995 

6-550 1 

Amoco (£) 8% 

1987 

93*t i 

I97A-79 

76*4 

76*. 

6 430 

8 185 / 

General American Trans 8*4% 

1987 

102-3 

1980-82 

98*4 

97*. 

5-510 

9 -065 / 

General Cable B'tTb 

1987 

102-3 

1984-86 

96*4 

95*. 

5-685 

9-300 i 

Interrational Utilities 8*4% 

1982 

102-3 

1985-87 

82*. 

82*. 

5 890 

9 025 / 

Klelnwort Benton 8*4% 

1987 

l02*.-3*. 

1978-88 

54*. 

54». 

6 540 

8 355 / 

Motutola 8% 

1987 

103-4 

1993 

70'»* 

69'.« 

6-180 

9 285 

N American Rockwell 8'*% 

1987 

101*4-2*4 

1994 

96*4 

OS*. 

5 880 

9 780 

Peiinwait 0% 

1987 

IOI'»-2’« 

1990-95 

47*. 

47*. 

6 220 

8-305 / 

Queensland Alumina 8**% 

1907 

101-2 

1995-98 

76*4 

75*. 

6 OSO 

9-580 1 

Wellcome 8*4% 

1987 

102-3 

2008-12 

59*4* 

58»*« 

6 055 

9-S40 / 

Wllliami and dlyni 8*4% 

1987 

l02*r-3'. 

after 1952 

37*. 

37 

5 770 

9 725 f 

Inter-American Devel Bank (DM) 6*4% 

1987 

l02*.-3*i 


26* 

25*4* 

5 805 

9 655 f 

Malaysia (DM) 7% 

1987 

99*4-100 






Slater Walker (£/DM) 7*4% 

1987 

102*4-3 


This week's 
pricey 


Low 


1972 

week 

13 

268 

Ranke, other flnencial 
Alfemene Bank FI 359 

2 

4 7 

57 8 

Amiterdam-Roi 

FI /6 2 

0 3 

4 5 

257 

Auit A NZ Bank 

^OOp 

$46*4 

15 

3 3 

37*4 

Bank of America 

! ’• 

2 4 

370 

B of Ireland 

455p 


3-4 

8*. 

B of Montreal 

£10*. 

i ’• 

3 1 

84 

B Nac de Mexico 

P37 

1 

8 5 

298 

B of NS Wales 

4S0p 

10 

2 1 

525 

B of Scotland 

660p 

10 

3 0 

^2310 

B Bruxeilet 

Fr B 2660 


4-7 

183-3 

B de Pans Pays Bas 

Fr 225 2 

2 8 

5 0 

53*. 

Bankers Trust 

$61*. 

■ *4 

4 6 

298 

Barclays 

4l7p 

:7 

2 3 

M>*t4 

Can Imp Com 

£14 


2 0 

78 

Charterhouse Group I03’ip 

3 

4-0 

S2 

Chase Manhattan 

164*. 

1*. 

3 0 

48 

Chemical Bank NY 

$52*. 

r. 

S-3 

225-2 

Commerzbank 

DM 236 9 

1 1 

3 6 

148*. 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 175 

-hO 8 

4 7 

370 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 444 

-1 1 

5-1 

369$ 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 42209 

300 

1 9 

310 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 339*. 

T 1 

2 6 

255 

Dresdnei- Bank 

DM 278*. 

-1’, 

3 2 

43*. 

First Nat City 

$65*. 

1’. 

2 0 

355 

Fuji 

Y637 

-r4 

0 9 

335 

Hambros 

4l5p 

r 10 

2 1 

142 

Hill, Samuel 

i58p 

4 

2 ; 

1 

lOS Mgnt 

$1 



13*4 

Hongkong A Sli 

£20'. 

! '• 

1 B 

130 

Klelnwort Benson 

I46p 

2 

2 ' 6 

5830 

Rredletbank 

Fr B 7350 

50 

2-7 

330 

Kundenkredit 

DM 406 

2 

2 5 

1840 

Lambert LTnd 

FrB2500 

i25 

3 2 

320 

L8I 

378p 

-2 

2 6 

601 

Lloyds 

680p 

1 22 

2 4 

30 

Manuf’s Hanover T'si W9 

t 1*. 

4 1 

62670 

Mediobanca 

L 80390 

- 1010 

1 4 

lo: 

Mercantile Credit 

I08p 

5 

3 5 

176 

Mercury Sees 

t90p 

6 

1 8 

348 

Midland 

43i;p 

3 

2-7 

202 

Mitsui 

Y406 

-4 

1 2 

205 

Montagu Trust 

265p 

-18 

1 9 

71*. 

Morgan J P 

$105 

- 1’. 

2 7 

89 

Nat A Grindlays 

i I9p 

1 1 

3 5 

2-80 

Nat Australasia 

IA3-80 


2-4 

176 

Nat Com Grp 

I90p 

2 

2 7 

300*. 

Nat West 

395p 

%!-*/’* 


2 3 

120 

Norsk Credltbk 

- 

6-5 

13*. 

Royal Canada 

£17*4 

- *4 

2-1 

606 

Schroders 

76i}p 

- 15 

1-4 

243 

Slater Walker Sacs 

247p 

3 

3 4 

2910 

Soc Gen de Einque 

Fr B3I0S 

25 

4 7 

2640 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr 62670 

-30 

4 9 

328 

Standard A Chart 

495p 

-t IS 

2-8 

280 

Suaz 

Fr 386 

13*. 

4-9 

362 

Sumitomo 

^ 650 


0-9 

3670 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S4II5 

- 35 

1 9 

3885 

Union Bank Swicx 

Fr S 4625 

-r35 

2 2 

435 

Union Discount 

470p 

20 

5 1 

214 

United Dorn Tst 

262p 

; 8 

2-9 


InaMrance 
Aetna Life & Cas 
Alllanx Versich 
Comm Union 
Eagle Star 
Gen Accident 
Generali 
Gdn Royal Exch 
Legal A General 
Nat Nedriandn 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Taiiho Mar A F 
Toklo Marine 
Zurich Ins 


$62'. 
DM SI6 

220p 

533p 

2l2p 

L 57990 

26lp 

I79p 

FI 76 7 

398p« 

258p 

l88o 

394p 

608p 

Y367 

Y588 


- 1*. 

2 5 

-1-6 

1-2 

6 

3-7 

9 

2 -a 

3 

3 1 

- 160 

0 8 

4 

3 5 

9 

2-9 

0 3 

3 2 

-8 

2-8 

l2 

3 7 

9 

3-1 

2 

3 6 

--I 

30 

-3 

1 5 

t-P 

1 0 
2-4 


Prices. 1972 

High Low 

Ordinery 

atocka 

Price. 

Sept. 13. 
1972 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept. 

13 

lie 

89 

Breweriaia. etc. 

Allied Breweries 

98p 

3 

3-5 

69 

55 

Anheuser-Busch 

$6l*i 

- 1*. 

0 9 

194 

148 

Bass. Charrlngton 

i56p 

-4 

3 2 

I6S 

132 8 

Bols NV 

FI 155*. 


2 3 

217 

106 

Courage 

204p 

1 

2-1 

212 

153 

Distillery 

I67p 

-2*. 

4 0 

41*. 

33*. 

Dl-.Cill Seagrams 

139 

*. 

IB 

470 

420 

Dortmund Union 

DM 440*. 


2 3 

744 

182 

Guinness 

IB8p 

8 

3 9 

349-9 

238*. 

Heineken 

FI 311 

- 3 

1 1 

319 

234 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 314 

1 '0 

2 4 

20*4 

I5». 

Nac Distillers 

$17*. 

2*. 

4 7 

127 

88*. 

Scottish A N«wc 

IlOp 

3 

2 9 

97 

70 

5th African br 

9,J*.p 

1 6 

3 6 

272*. 

163 

Watney, Mann 

263p 


3 4 

114*. 

64*. 

Whitbread ‘A’ 

I04p 

- 1*. 

3 5 

346*. 

249 

Building, building materlela 
Assoc Poi eland 249p 


3 7 

346 

170 

BPB Industries 

I70p 

5 

4 1 

20*. 

9*. 

Boise Cascade 

$10*. 

1 *• 

2 4 

514 

252 

Bovis Ltd 

465p 

■ 7 

1 3 

276 

195 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr 260 1 


5-4 

2795 

2100 

Cimenteries Bnq 

Fi B 2570 

95 

^ 1 

320 

155*. 

Costain 

28Bp 

» 8 

2 6 

143 

105 

Eng China Clays 

Il9j. 

4 

2 2 

26600 

19050 

Italcementi 

L 26650 

450 

1 9 

191*. 

149*. 

Lalnr ‘A’ 

I70p 

4 

1 5 

121*. 

76*. 

London Brick 

90p 

3 

3 7 

139 

95 

MaHoy 

I06p 


4-1 

375 

303 

Pllkington Bros 

332p 

2 

3 2 

170 

124 

Redland 

I4S|} 

11*. 

2 7 

182 

136 

Rugby Portland 

I3>p 

- 8 

2 9 

174 

133 

Stestley 

I55p 

- 6 

3 4 

310 

250 

Tarmac 

z7ip 

1 

3 3 

360 

275 

Taylor Woodrow 

2SSp 

12 

10 

275 

212 

Wimpey 

224p 

3 

1 1 

173 

143 

Catering, hotels. 

ATV 'A' 

entertainment 

I45l 12 

S 1 

62*. 

45*. 

CBS 

$56*. 

- IS 

2 4 

280 

202*. 

Granada 'A' 

2iep 

20 

2 8 

275 

200 

Grand Metropolitan 2l9p 

- 7 

1-6 

55*. 

40*4 

Holiday Inns 

$38 

i t 

0 7 

434 

362*. 

Lyons ‘A' 

4l8p 


2-4 

246 

167 

Trust Houses-Forte 

2l7p 

7 

4 6 

79 2 

6: 8 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

FI 73 4 

- 1 

4 8 

815 

528 

ANIC 

L 528 

8 


40*4 

32*. 

Amer CyananId 

$3e 

- *4 

3 6 

183 3 

137 

BASF 

DM 162 3 

1 2 

4 6 

IS2 

I2*» 2 

Bayer 

DM 137 1 

0 9 

4 7 

2990 

2240 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr S 2770 

- 10 

0 8 

97*. 

78 

Dow 

$96*. 

$178*. 

- 1 

) 8 

IB3 

144*. 

Dupont 

4 

2 8 

423 

327 

Fisons 

385p 

- 15 

3 0 

30*4 

25 

W R Grace 

$26 

-1 

5 5 

176 9 

146 

Hoechtt 

DM 153 2 

- 0-8 

4-9 

312 

236 

ICI 

Ifhp 

- 7 

4-8 

101 

80 

Laporte 


* 13 

2' 1 

56*. 

4o 

Monsanto 

$5S*. 

*4 

3 2 

751 

480*4 

Montecatlni-Edison 

L493 

3 


1140 

875 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 1090 

iO 

1 0 

199 

156 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 177 

1 0 

6-8 

2930 

2370 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr 8 2920 

f 5 

5 3 

205 

136 

St Gobain 

Fr 200 

^5 

4 6 

239 

198 

Taketia Chemical 

Y235 

-h2 

3-6 

50*4 

41*. 

Union Carbide 

$47'. 

-2 

4 2 

4645 

3875 

Coal A eteal 
Arbod 

Fr 8 4300 

-30 

5 B 

34*. 

27*4 

Bethlehem 

$29*. 

—*. 

4 0 

14-05 

II 65 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 11*50 

-0-40 

7*6 

i79 : 

136 6 

Oenain Longwy 

Fr 177 

fS 

321 

249 

Finalder 

L249 

- 4 

... 

148 

131 

Fried Krupp 

DM 138 

'|2 

7 V 8 

168 

145 

Granges A B 

Kr i53 

... 


Frieesand 

SIAM 


Yields complied witli lielp from Messrs. Taraalchl Securities Co. 
reduced or peiwd. $ The net redemption yields allow for tax 


. .nd The First Boston Corporation. • Ex dividend, 
at 40p in L 



1 Ex capicallsatfon H Ex -Ighti. j Ex all. (f) Mat yield. <l) To lia 




niQiis 

High 

(972 

Lew 

Ot*dtnary 

Prtce, 
Sepc 13. 
1977 

Chimfii 

on 

week 

rieid 

fr- 

500 

412 

Tube Investments 

438p 

■ -14 

4-4 

28*4 

20% 

US industries 

$21% 

-% 

2 8 

121 

82 

Vickcri 

90p 

-5 

4 4 

142 

93 

Weir Group 

I20p 

4 

4-6 

•25 

I03*t 

Thoi W Ward 

115*ap 

-% 

3-8 



Feed, pharmaceuticals 



88*t 

69'i 

Assoc British Foods 

77p 

-Pt 

2-5 

83 

68 

Assoc Fisheries 

64%p 

% 

5-9 

126 

94 

Avon Products 

$116*4 

' 3*1 

1 I 

352 

281 

Beecham Group 

327p 

7 

1 9 

225 2 

139 1 

Beghin 

Fr225 2 

! 79 

4-7 

loe 

73 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

78p 

1 

3-5 

132 

87% 

Cadbury Schweppes 

I04*.p 

5 

3 8 

347 

187 

Cavenham 

3Q5p 

-9 

1 2 

86*. 

57% 

Colgace-Palmoilvr 

$77*. 

-5% 

2 0 

586 

4 80 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A4 78 

-0-20 


162 

115% 

Fitch Lovell 

i2ep 


io 

36% 

24% 

General Foods 

$25% 

' *4 

5 5 

56«a 

38% 

General Mills 

$55 

1*4 

1-7 

528 

430 

Glaxo 

437p 

13 

2 3 

47’i 

40% 

Heinz 

$41 

*t 

2 4 

220000 

176500 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 218.500 1 2000 

0 5 

47*s 

41 

Kraftco 

$42% 

-1% 

3 8 

2350 

1605 

L'Orcal 

Fr2298 

1 1 

1-0 

3095 

2100 

Motta 

L2325 

f22S 


4150 

3000 

N«Btl6 

FrS 3860 

-1 140 

1-9 

47% 

36% 

Pfizer 

$40*4 

- 1*4 

1 4 

100 

76*4 

Procter Gamble 

$96*4 

-2 

1-5 

251 

155 

Rankf-HovU 

I76p 

-6 

4-5 

373 

270 

Reckitt & Colman 

333p 

-It 

2 9 

3950 

3425 

Sandoz 

Fr S 3880 


1-7 

9) 

60% 

Spiders 

82p 

J 2 

3-8 

38*4 

30% 

Swift 

$35*4 

-% 

1 9 

209 

171 

Tate & Lyle 

I81p 

2 

5 5 

197 

138*4 

Unigace 

I76p* 


2-6 

406 

318 

Unilever 

378p 

-7 

3-0 

147 1 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 145 

-2 4 

4 2 

136 

81 

United Biscuits 

Il8p 

1 

2 3 



Motors, aerofpace 



56 

33 

BLMC 

34*40 

- 1*4 

5-8 

26*t 

19 

Boeing 

$22% 

!■% 

i S 

66% 

46% 

Caterpillar Tract 

$65 

' *4 

2-1 

36 

28 

Chrysler 

$30*> 

— *J 

2 0 

104 

79 1 

Citroen 

Fr 98 

-1 


425 

323 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 386*a 

- 3 

2-2 

199 

132 

Dunlop 

I45p 

2 

5-6 

2440 

2068 

Fiat 

L 2262 

! 52 

5 3 

27 

21% 

Firestone Tire 

$22*4 

— *4 

3 6 

76% 

62% 

Ford 

$65*4 

*4 

3 9 

32 

2?.% 

General Dynamics 

$24% 

- % 


84% 

73% 

General Motors 

$75% 

- 1% 

4 4 

33*4 

27 

Goodyear 

$29*4 

• *4 

2 9 

452 

254 

Honda 

Y 452 

-|22 

2 0 

302 

ISS 

Komatsu 

Y302 

-1-9 

2 8 

15% 

9% 

Lockheed 

$9*4 

-% 


438*« 

356 

Lucas 

343p 

-13 

2 9 

17% 

li% 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 16% 

P4 


45% 

34% 

McDonnell Douglas 

$34*4 

% 

I 2 

1568 

1229 

Michelln '6 

Fr 1565 

4-3 

i-4 

520 

246 

Nissan Motor 

Y520 

^20 

1-5 

36% 

30*4 

N Am Rockwell 

$34*4 

-1% 

4 0 

430 

242 

Peugeot 

Fr4l6 

- 4-3 

2 6 

1870 

1470 

Pirelll'Spa 

L 1526 

H 76 

3 4 

231 

164 

Smiths Indust 

I73p 

-+-2 

3 6 

264 

186 

Stey r-Dal mIer-Puch 

%263 

3 

3 8 

673 

405 

Toyota Motor 

Y673 

f96 

1-2 

42*> 

28*4 

United Aircraft 

$41% 

-1-2% 

4 5 

163 8 

133% 

Volkswagen 

DM ISO's 

-- % 

3-0 

280 

226 

Volvo 

Kr 266 

7 

1-5 

73's 

57 

Westland 

60'sp 

- -6*4 

5-0 

120 

92 

Wllmoe-Breeden 

I02p 

-10 

3-4 


Offlctt equlpmttnt, photographic 


243 

180 

Canon Y 207 2 

3 6 

141% 

93*4 

Eastman Kodak 

$126% 

-1% 

1 0 

428 

358 

Fu|l Photo 

Y4I2 

-1-9 

1 8 

1750 

1565 

Gevaert Agfa 

Fr B 1705 

1 70 

3-5 

183 

ISO 

Gestetner 'A' 

I62p 

3 

1 9 

410 

325 

Nippon Optlc.ll 

Y 400 

•I 14 

1 9 

2065 

1439 

Olivetti 

L 1686 

13 

4 1 

292 

228 

Ozalld 

259p 

- 8 

2 5 

147% 

86*> 

Polaroid 

$114% 

- 

0 3 

1188 

825 

Rank ‘A’ 

IO08p 

-62 

1 3 

17l*f 

I20*s 

Xerox 

$151 

-2's 

0-5 



Paper, publishing 




135 

99 

Borregaard 

Krl24 

3 


199 

151 

Bowater Paper 

I76p 

|2 

3 4 

124 

100 

BunzI Pulp 

I05p 

-3 

43 

34*a 

25*. 

Crown Zollerbach 

$26% 


4-6 

180 

149 

ORG 

i58p 

- 12 

4-5 

38 

23*4 

MacMillan Bloede! 

$C2S 

-% 


20f*a 

I4»* 

McGraw Hill 

$15% 

-f% 

4 0 

315 

207 

News International 

283p 

- 3 

3-3 

244 

174 

Pearson Longman 

2l7p 

5 

2 5 

337 

274 

Read Int 

291 p 

13 

4-3 

192 

78 

Thomson Org 

i82p 

4 

3 8 


135 

96 

Capital B Counties 


*5 

2 9 

615 

525 

Hammersons *A’ 

5l0p 

200 %p 

-IS 

1-2 

230 

181 

Land Strurltlas 

-2*. 

2-4 

147 

I07*t 

LMS 

Il7p 

10 

2-0 

274 

225 

MEPC 

252p 

-13 

2-1 

234 

176 

St Martins 

I94p 

1-7 

472 

293 

SG Immoblllart 

1471 

-1 

21 

398 

259 

Star (Gt Briuln) 

329p 

-55 

2-7 

211 

164 

Stock Convttrslon 

l6Sp 

—9 

I'l 

2*2 

218 

ISO's 

Trdalgar House 

I79p 

-4*a 


Prteas, 

High 

(912 

tow 

OHByry 

Prloi, 

Chatiga 

on 

week 

. Vl^ 

'•r 

49*. 

27’* 

Tnuiiportatlon 
American Airlines 

$27*. 

-2% 


301 

229 

Brit 8r Comm 

268p 

-5 

3-'2 

16% 

14% 

Canadian Pacific 

$CI6>* 

*• 


390 

315 

Furness Withy 

$?7t 

1-14 

3”9 

23% 

17% 

Greyhound 

*. 

5-7 

3500 

1580 

Japan Air Lines 

Y3500 

\ 210 

l-l 

III*. 

106% 

KLM 

FI 112-3 

1 0-8 


79 

63 7 

Lufthansa 

DM 75*. 

% 


175*. 

136 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I67*.p 

3 

4-5 

17% 

12*. 

Pan American 

$12*. 

% 


390'a 

186 

P a O Defd 

3i4p 

50 

3-8 

740 

575 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S 701 

4 

4-3 

58*4 

39*. 

TWA 

$42% 

4% 


54 

31% 

UAL 

$32% 

-1% 


321 

216 

Storei 

Boots 

290p 

7 

1-9 

392 

260 

Brit Home 

359p 

-II 

2-4 

305 

225 

Burton Group 

245p 

-1-5 

2-5 

179 

117 

Oebenhams 

I53p 

-S 

3-7 

187 

M9B 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr 177 

^3 1 

2-8 

404 

341 

Galerlas Precdot 

SoT 


343 

255 

Grattan Ware 

-7 

2-6 

22 

16 

Great Atlantic 

$16% 


8-1 

340 

259 

GUS 'A' 

292p 

-12 

2-7 

161 

Ml*. 

House of Fraser 

I46p 

-1 


2100 

1460 

Innovation 

Fr B2000 

+ 110 


132-2 

82-3 

KBB 

FI 128 


2 8 

497 

330 

Karstadt 

DM 477 

- 1 

2-1 

359 

243 

Kaufhof 

DM 334 

44 

3-0 

622 

484 

La Redouce 

Fr 583 

1 1 

2-3 

311% 

227 

La Rinascence 

L303 

7 

1-7 

31% 

2L% 

Marcor 

$22% 

-1 

3 4 

320 

272 

Marks ft Spencer 

296p 

Y63Q 

5 

2-6 

630 

410 

Mitsukoshi 

b60 

1-4 

2-75 

1-70 

Myer Emporium 

$A2-50 

0-20 

2 5 

148 

107 

Neckermann 

DM 139*. 

-1-6 

195 

114 

Nouveiles Gals 

Fr 195 



84 

67*. 

JC Penney 

$80 

-2*. 

1-2 

191-8 

130 7 

Printenms 

Provid Clothing 
Sears 'A' 

Fr 184 

3% 


384 

281 

365p 

-5 

2-3 

193% 

129% 

$?o?*. 

- 7 

3 3 

117% 

97*. 

Sears Roebuck 

-1 

1-4 

640 

428*. 

WH Smith ‘A' 

575p 

-20 

17 

87 

73 

Tesco Stores 

79p 

2 

2-1 

180 

138*. 

United Drapery 

I52p 

II 

3-7 

47*. 

33*. 

Woolworth 

$3^. 

% 

3-2 

40 

30% 

Toittiles 

Burlington 

$33% 

•* 

4-1 

186 

132 

Carpets International I52p 

-2 

4-5 

81 

68 

Coats Patons 

73p 

-4 

4 8 

179% 

129*. 

Courtaulds 

i6Bp 


4 1 

116% 

80 

Dollfus-Mleg 

Fr 108 


5 1 

63*. 

48*. 

English Calico 

53*.p 

2*. 

4-7 

1813 

1085 

Snia Viscose 

L 1150 

1 9 


SI*. 

23 

Stevens. JP 

$26% 

*. 

5-5 

138 

71 

Teijin 

Y 131 

7 

4-5 

170 

95 

Toray Ind 

Y 165 

5 

5-2 

71 

43 

Woolcombers 

60p 



366 

286 

Tobocco 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

300p 

12 

4-2 

219 

172 

Gallaher 

I94p 

-3 

5 5 

124 

94*. 

Imperial Tobacco 

I03p 

-2 

5-8 

76% 

58*. 

RJ Reynolds 

$61% 

-2% 

3 9 

47»e 

41% 

Utllltioa 

ATft T 

$44*. 


5-9 

1050 

790 

Chubu 

Y 1000 

-10 

5-0 

1040 

780 

Chugoku 

Y 1010 

I 10 

5-0 

27*. 

24% 

Cons Edison 

$24*. 

*• 

7-3 

2900 

2600 

EBES 

Fr B2800 

-25 

5-6 

2415 

1995 

Intercom 

Fr B2I85 

+ 5 

5-7 

998 

780 

Kama! Electric 

Y940 

-29 

5-3 

191 

161% 

RWE 

DM 569*. 

-1% 

4-7 

1040 

795 

Tokyo Electric 

Y >010 

f-IO 

5-0 

130 

89 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 119 

■13 

5-0 

279 

225 

InvMtment trufte 
Alliance Trust 

234p* 

-5 

2-6 

60*. 

49 

Atlas Electric 

53p 

-4% 

2-6 

180 

137 

BET Deferred 

I5lp 

-12 

3-8 

98*. 

83 

British Atseu 

86p 

^ 4*. 

IB 

180 

149 

Cable Trust 

I57p 

-8 

2-6 

.91 

157 

Foreign A Col 

I7lp 

-8 

1-7 

189 

148 

Globe Investment 

I59p 

-6 

2-6 

58*. 

44*. 

Industrial A Gen 

X 

2 

3-3 

71 

56*. 

Mercantile Inv 

- 1 

3-4 

268*. 

225*1 

Rebeco 

FI 264-6 

-2 4 

4-5 

203 

167 

Rolinco 

FI 198 

-3% 

1-5 

122 

100% 

Wlun Investment 

tlOp 

5*. 

1-8 

413 

337 

Multi-product, miscollanoous 
Air Liquide Fr 371 

-5 

3-8 

1475 

1009 

BSN 

Fr 1356 

-24 

2-3 

203 

142 

Bookers 

I90p 

-2 

3-4 

230 

171 

British Match 

I97p 

— 1 

4-8 

75*. 

62*. 

British Oxygen 

70* .p 


4-3 

132 

Ill 

British Ropes 

I23p 


3-6 

77 

51% 

Cope Allman 

60'>p 

j 

4-7 

251 

161% 

Dalgety 

De La Rue 

2l8p 


3-8 

284 

188 

258p 

''l2 

4-4 

31% 

21% 

Engelhard Minerals 

$29*. 

-f** 

1-4 

44*. 

28 

Gulf A Western 

$34 

-1% 

1-7 

115 

67*4 

Halliburton 

$108% 

■ 2% 

0*9 

482 

387 

Hays Wharf 

387p 

-23 

1-9 

1062*. 

795 

Hudson's Bay 

947p* 

1-19 

2-3 

64*. 

51% 

itat 

$51% 

-2% 

2-2 

640 

404 

Inchcapn 

595p 

-25 

2-2 

443 

345 

CItoh 

Y443 

4-23 

l•4 

14*. 

9% 

Ling-Temoo-Vought $9** 

-j-% 

... 

26*. 

11% 

Litton Industries 

$12% 

-f’s 

... 

84*. 

64'a 

Mlnneiou Mliring 

176 

-4% 

1*2 


Frteta. 1972 

High Lew 

pffdliwit 

■iodu 

Prlou,, i'" 

im 

eHMk, ■ 

410 

202 

Mitsubishi Shojl 

Y4io 

■ h tS ' 

448 

219 

Mluul 

Y448 

1-48 

265 

240 

S Pearson A Son 

263p 

2 

38*4 

30 

TRW 

$34% 


27 

23% 

Tenneeo 

$25% 

-% 

36% 

30*. 

Textron 

$32*. 

-1*. 

151% 

114 

Thomas Tilling 

I24p 

-4% 

245 

199 

Turner A Newsll 

Oil 

200p 

" 

624 

545 

Aquitaine 

Fr6lS 

-2 

616 

488 

BP 

550p 

10 

496 

363 

Burmah Oil 

432p 

IS 

229-, 

203*. 

Cle Petrolcs 

Fr 227-6 

j-0-4 

93*. 

72*. 

Gel&cnberg AG 

DM 73 3 

-0-6 

30 

22 

Gulf Oil 

$24*. 


69 

49’. 

Mobil Oil 

$66% 

% 

5160 

3650 

Petrofina 

FrB5l60 

i 140 

35*. 

25*. 

Phillips Petroleum 

$34% 

-% 

129*. 

III*. 

Royal Dutch 

FI 124-6 


360 

298 

Shell Transport 

34lp 

-1 

69% 

54% 

Standard OH (Calif) $65% 

-2 

77'. 

61 

Standard OH (lndlaiiaiS74'i 

% 

81% 

69*. 

Standard Oil (NJ) 

$79 

2% 

87*. 

60*. 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 

$77 

1 % 

36 

29% 

Texaco $34% 

Gold mines finance 

*• 

485 

255 

Anglo-American 

480,9 

1 14 

14% 

9 

Anglo Am Gold 

213% 

f 

JOI 

220 

Charter Cons 

29lp 

1 

30fi 

206 

Coni Gold Fields 

279p 

1 

12% 

7**» 

General Mining 

£12% 


23 

II 

J'burg Cons 

£22%* 

1 % 

885 

505 

Rand Sclertion 

880p 

i 15 

358 

!5Q 

Union Corp 

Mines, metals 

354p 

‘ ' 

24'. 

17% 

Alcan 

$C23*. 

l-% 

70 

37% 

Alcoa 

$53*1 

2 

2350 

1875 

Alusuistr 

Fr S 2270 

20 ■ 

32% 

2/% 

Amcr Met t_lm. 

$29 

% 

21% 

15% 

Anaconda 

$18 

1% 

236 

152 

CAST 

200p 

5 

420 

223 

De Beers Defd 

4l0p 


150 

M9 

Delta Metal 

I3lp 

$C63*, 

8*. 

99*. 

53 

Falconbridgc 

4% 

36*. 

79% 

Inter Nickel 

$33% 

2 

410 

288 

Johnson Matthcy 

375p 

5 

29*. 

2CP. 

Kennocott 

$23% 

- 1% 

144 

70 

Lonrho 

I28p 

II 

3 90 

7 35 

MIH Holdings 

$A 3 U6 

- 0-12 

353 

275 

Metallgescllschatt 

DM 329 


169 6 

135 

Pechiney 

Fr 167 

to-i 

75 

52% 

Pcnarro)a 

Fr 66 


750 

79 

Potgictcrsrusr Plat 

222p 

1 2 

22*. 

14% 

Reynolds Mrt.ils 

$16 

% 

287 

196 

RI'Z 

271 p 

6 

270 

175 

Roan Cons 

260p 

10 

730 

540 

Selection Trust 

705p 


1715 

1426 

Union Miniere 

Fr B 1620 

25 

5 24 

2 10 

Western Mining 

$A2 97 

0 08 

258 

182 

ZaiJ'.U'glo 

Plentatione, etc 

240p 

16 

340 

190 

Consolid.'ited Tea 

2l5p 


350 

267 

Guthrie 

325p 

5 

59 

40 

Highl.'inds A Low 

53'>p 

1 

90 

43 

Jokal 

76p 

4 

164 

106 

Longbourne 

I06p 

38'.p 

6 

41 

30 

Plantation HIdgs 

- *. 


Money Morket Indicators 

fraasur/ bill ratios rose sharply in boih New York and Lor 
this week Induod the rate on S month bills in London jui 
to above Bonk rato-—fuelling spocuiation that Bonk latc 
soon have to move into line 

Bank Rata 6% (from 5%. 22/6/72) Bua Rata 

Deposit rates 

7 days' nodes 

Clearing banks S-5'i 

Local authorities $**-6'a 
3 months’ fixed. 

Local authorities 7'i 
Finance houses 7V7*4 

Interbank rate 

7 days* 

Treasury bills 

3 months' 6-34 

Eurodollar depoalu 

7 days' notice 4'f 

3 months’ 5's 

Covered erbitrage margins In favour of 

(3 months’) Last week % This week 'fb 

Treasury bills N. York l«» N. York 

Burodollar/UK local 

authoHty loans N. York *»si N. York 

Burodolfar/Eurostarling London % London 

Uncevarad aiMtraga margins (7 days') 

EuradoHar/UK lecM i 

authority loans London l'« London 

Eurodolwr/Intarbanli London London | 


Eurosterling deposits (In rt-s': 


1 days’ notice 6* 

3 months' S' 

Naw York 

Treesury bills 4 76 

Certs, of deposit S 0!> 

Sterling! ipot rate |2'4473 

Forward discount 
(3 months') • 75 

Forward cover (3 months’) i 
Annual lot, cost 2 

Investment currency; 
Investment | 30'«% V 





At Lufthansa, 
we try to look after 
every little thing. 

We have this penchant for efficiency, 
which is generally regarded as a very 
positive fact. Nevertheless, we 
maintain the human touch. Because 
there’s more to our business than 
flying. A lot of big things and even 
more little ones, both in the air and on 
the ground. 1 hings you won’t find in 
any airline brochure. 

For example, you may feel free to ask 
us to sew on a button for you. 

Or to remind you to take your medicine 
when you fly through time zones. 

We won’t talk about our food service 
That’s no little thing. But how about 
a glass of water? A very little thing, 
granted But when you want it, it’s 
important to us. 

As wc said, at Lufthansa,we try to look 
after every little thing. 

You'll see. 

© Lufthansa 

the more you fly... 
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Ncwiuarkrl. In iIk’ foreground, 
Dcc]^ Diver, a leatline three-year 
old in Mr. David Robinson’s sliint;, 
oneoi'ihe laritest raeinL> stables in 
the e()un!r\. And. we’re pleased to 
sav, just one ofthe horses he lias 
insured with Norwich Union. 

Tlie Norwich Way o1 doini* 
thiiiiJs IS to hav'c jiractical, on ihe- 
spot knowledt^e in every iorm (d 
insurance. Which is why the pi.'lurc 
shows our bloodstock underwriter, 


Ken Clheeseinan, out on the Heath 
talking to trainer Raul Davey. 
U\jX‘rt talks with expert, .^nd vou 
can’t do that sitting behind a desly. 

And we do it the same way in 
every iield ol insurance. Whatever 
the need, there are Norwich 
Union men with the knowledge 
and skill to give the right advice. 
Expertise built up through 175 
years of insurance service. 

When you have an insurance 


problem we have th(' right man 
deal with it. ( all us or vour 
broker. 

We believe in horses for cou 
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